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History  of  Illinois 


John  B.  Lord.  The  Ayer  and  Lord  Tie  Com- 
pany of  Chicago  is  the  oldest  and  largest 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  in  railroad  ties  and 
other  heavy  timbers.  The  operations  of  this 
company  are  nation  wide,  and  the  mills,  tim- 
berlands  and  distributing  facilities  comprise 
an  imposing  industry. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  business  and 
continuously  active  therein  for  nearly  half  a 
century  is  Mr.  John  B.  Lord,  a  Chicagoan  who 
deserves  mention  among  the .  constructive  citi- 
zens of  Illinois. 

He  was  born  at  Newton,  Massachusetts, 
June  5,  1848,  son  of  Brackett  and  Clarissa 
(Winslow)  Lord.  On  both  sides  he  is  of 
Colonial  ancestry.  Reared  in  Massachusetts, 
attending  public  schools  at  Newton,  and  finish- 
ing his  education  in  Wilbraham  Academy,  he 
then  assisted  his  father  in  the  hay  and  grain 
business  at  Newton.  About  the  time  he 
reached  his  majority  he  had  made  a  resolve 
based  on  Horace  Greeley's  injunction  that 
young  men  should  go  West,  and  accordingly  he 
came  to  Illinois.  At  Paris  in  Edgar  County 
he  engaged  in  the  grain  business. 

While  there  he  met  C.  W.  Powell,  whose 
influence  had  a  marked  bearing  on  his  subse- 
quent career.  Later  for  a  time  he  continued 
in  the  grain  business  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  On  one 
of  his  buying  trips  in  Illinois  he  learned  that 
the  Wabash  Railroad  Company  was  preparing 
to  let  a  large  tie  contract.  This  information 
he  imparted  to  his  friend  Mr.  Powell,  who  had 
been  a  tie  contractor  for  a  number  of  years 
and  was  then  about  to  retire  from  business. 
In  consequence  of  this  information  the  two 
formed  a  partnership,  secured  the  Wabash 
contract,  and  fulfilled  its  conditions  by  deliver- 
ing 300,000  ties.  In  that  way  was  laid  the 
basis  of  the  present  Ayer  and  Lord  Tie  Com- 
pany of  Chicago.  The  firm  of  Powell  and  Lord 
extended  its  interests  and  activities  and  for  a 
number  of  years  maintained  its  headquarters 
in  Chicago.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  part- 
nership in  1892  the  Ayer  and  Lord  Tie  Com- 
pany was  organized,  Mr.  E.  E.  Ayer  becoming 
senior  member  of  that  corporation.  This 
company  has  continued  now  for  over  thirty 
years,  and  Mr.  Lord  never  has  owned  less  than 
a  half  interest  in  the  business.  The  first  year 
of  its  existence  the  concern  produced  1,750,000 
ties.  The  largest  production  of  any  year  for 
the  company  was  12,650,000  ties.  Besides  the 
ties  the  company  deals  in  telegraph  poles, 
bridge  and  other  heavy  timbers.  The  company 
started  with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000,  the 
present  capital  being  $1,650,000  in  common 
and  $750,000  in  preferred  stock. 


By  1903  the  tie  business  was  confronted  with 
a  radical  change,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
white  oak  timber.  To  meet  the  increased  de- 
mands various  other  woods  were  made  avail- 
able by  chemical  treatment.  The  Ayer  and 
Lord  Tie  Company  built  its  first  treating  plant 
at  Carbondale,  Illinois,  in  1903,  and  since  then 
has  established  plants  at  Grenada,  Mississippi, 
North  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Montgomery,  Alabama.  The  plant 
at  Louisville  is  the  most  complete  plant  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  The  Ayer  &  Lord  Company 
is  the  largest  user  of  creosote  in  the  United 
States.  The  corporation  found  the  greater 
part  of  its  timber  in  the  states  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  and  it 
has  been  expedient  for  the  company  to  buy 
the  land  outright  on  which  the  timber  grows. 
As  the  material  is  largely  along  water  courses, 
the  company  also  built  and  owns  its  own  fleet 
of  steamers  and  barges,  and  at  Paducah,  Ken- 
tucky, maintains  marine  ways  to  repair  its 
boats  and  furnish  a  general  marine  service. 

In  the  upbuilding  of  this  gigantic  industry 
John  B.  Lord  has  been  a  dominant  factor. 
In  Chicago,  likewise,  as  a  citizen  he  has  been 
esteemed  for  nearly  half  a  century.  He  is  a 
Presbyterian,  a  republican  and  a  member  of 
the  Chicago,  the  Midday  and  Onwentsia  Clubs 
and  the  Midwick  Country  Club  of  California. 

Mr.  Lord  is  a  director  of  the  Harris  Trust 
Company,  is  one  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

In  1876  he  married  Miss  Anna  E.  Steele, 
her  parents  being  natives  of  Staunton,  Vir- 
ginia, and  she  having  been  born  in  Illinois. 
Her  parents  moved  to  Edgar  County,  Illinois, 
in  pioneer  days.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lord  had  four 
children:  Clara,  wife  of  William  E.  Pratt; 
Mary  T.,  wife  of  Robert  E.  Ross;  Margaret, 
wife  of  J.  H.  King;  and  Russell.  Russell  Lord, 
now  president  and  business  manager  of  the 
Ayer  &  Lord  Tie  Company,  earned  a  meritori- 
ous distinction  in  the  World  war,  where  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  captain  and  regimental 
adjutant  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fourth  Field  Artillery  of  the  Thirty-third  Di- 
vision. For  about  four  weeks  he  was  a  con- 
tinuous  participant  in  the  Argonne  offenses. 

Chauncey  B.  Blair.  During  an  extended 
and  somewhat  varied  business  career  Chauncey 
B.  Blair  has  been  identified  with  several  lines 
of  endeavor,  holding  high  positions  in  enter- 
prises of  Chicago  which  have  been  benefited 
by  his  ability  and  industry.  At  present  he  is 
representative  at  Chicago  for  the  Bankers 
Lien  Corporation,  and  his  connection  with  this 
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and  other  important  activities  gives  him  a 
substantial  standing  among  the  city's  men  of 
worth. 

Mr.  Blair  was  born  at  Lake  Forest,  Illinois, 
August  18,  1886,  and  is  a  son  of  Chauncey  J. 
and  Mary  A.  I.  (Mitchell)  Blair.  His  father 
was  born  at  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  in  1845, 
and  received  good  educational  advantages, 
completing  his  study  at  the  University  of  In- 
diana. Following  his  graduation  from  that 
institution  he  embarked  in  the  hardware  busi- 
ness with  his  uncle,  William  Blair,  at  Chi- 
cago, but  later  transferred  his  services  to  the 
Merchants  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  where 
his  abilities  gained  him  rapid  promotion  and 
he  rose  to  the  position  of  president,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  active  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  May  10,  1916.  Mr.  Blair  was  widely 
known  in  financial  circles  and  for  a  number 
of  years  took  a  prominent  part  in  civic  affairs. 

Chauncey  B.  Blair  attended  the  Chicago 
public  schools,  The  Hill  School  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Yale  University,  from  the  last- 
named  of  which  he  was  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1909.  At  that  time  he  became  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Kennicott  Com- 
pany, acting  in  those  capacities  until  1916. 
During  1917  and  1918  he  was  cashier  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  fa- 
mous Chicago  Morris  Plan  Bank  of  Chicago, 
and  in  the  latter  year  entered  the  United 
States  service  as  a  member  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve Force  at  the  Great  Lakes  Training 
School  In  1919  he  received  his  honorable  dis- 
charge, and  in  the  same  year  returned  to 
civilian  life  as  treasurer  of  the  Dearborn 
Trust  Company.  In  1924  he  became  president 
of  the  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  Finance 
Corporation,  but  at  present  is  applying  him- 
self to  his  duties  as  Chicago  representative  of 
the  Bankers  Lien  Corporation,  maintaining  of- 
fices at  166  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Room 
535.  He  is  also  president-treasurer  of  Blair 
and  Hailand,  Inc.,  insurance  brokers  and 
agents.  Mr.  Blair  is  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity Club,  the  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton  Club, 
the  Onwentsia  Club,  the  Saddle  and  Cycle 
Club  and  The  Casino  Club.  In  his  political 
adherence  he  affiliates  with  the  republican 
party,  but  has  had  no  active  part  in  political 
matters  save  as  a  public-spirited  citizen. 

On  January  3,  1913,  at  Chicago,  Mr.  Blair 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Mildred 
Marshall,  who  was  born  at  Chicago,  and  to 
this  union  there  has  been  born  one  son: 
Chauncey  B.,  Jr.  The  family  home  is  at  515 
Blair  Place,  Chicago. 

Wilbur  C.  Hadley  had  the  distinction  of 
having  served  continuously  for  a  third  of  a 
century  as  president  of  the  State  Bank  of  Col- 
linsville,  having  been  the  first  president  of 
that  institution,  one  of  the  strong  and  pros- 
perous banks  of  Madison  County.  As  a  busi- 
ness man  and  citizen  he  was  active  at  Collins- 
ville  for  over  sixty  years.  His  death  occurred 
December  9,  1925. 

Mr.  Hadley  was  of  old  Colonial  ancestry  and 
Revolutionary  stock  and  a  member  of  the  fam- 
ily that  has  been  in  Southern  Illinois  for  over 
a  century.  His  grandfather,  John  Hadley, 
was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  came 
from    Kentucky    to    Collinsville    Township    in 


1817,  developing  a  farm  from  the  wilderness 
north  of  Collinsville.  Of  his  three  sons  two 
became  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

William  Hadley,  his  son,  was  widely  known 
for  his  early  work  in  the  Methodist  ministry 
and  his  splendid  Christian  character  at  all 
times.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1806,  and 
was  eleven  years  of  age  when  the  family  came 
to  Illinois.  Growing  up  in  pioneer  surround- 
ings he  taught  himself  the  alphabet  and  had 
only  six  weeks  of  attendance  at  any  school. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1833,  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  broad  culture  and 
solid  learning,  having  been  a  deep  student  not 
only  of  the  Bible  but  of  other  literature.  For 
five  years  he  followed  the  trade  of  carpenter, 
and  in  1831  began  farming.  He  developed  one 
of  the  finest  farms  in  Madison  County,  and 
gave  his  active  supervision  to  the  farm  until 
1863,  when,  following  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  he  turned  his  attention  to  fruit  growing 
in  Jackson  County.  He  made  his  home  at 
Collinsville  after  1883,  and  died  November  4, 
1896.  His  home  was  just  across  the  street 
from  the  polling  place,  and  his  death  occurred 
only  a  few  hours  after  he  cast  his  vote  in  the 
general  election  of  1896,  when  William  Mc- 
Kinley  was  chosen  President.  The  election 
judges  conferred  upon  him  an  unusual  but 
well  deserved  honor,  carrying  a  ballot  across 
the  street  to  his  home  and  then  receiving  his 
vote  and  depositing  it  in  the  ballot  box.  He 
had  been  a  republican  since  the  organization 
of  the  party. 

Rev.  William  Hadley  married  in  1830  Dia- 
dema  McKinney.  She  was  born  in  1809,  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Katherine  (Eaves)  McKin- 
ney. John  McKinney,  a  native  of  South  Caro- 
lina, was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  serving 
with  Morgan's  Rifles  and  later  as  a  corporal 
and  scout  in  the  Continental  Line.  He  was 
one  of  the  followers  of  the  famous  Revolution- 
ary leaders,  Morgan  and  General  Marion,  and 
for  particularly  meritorious  service  was  pre- 
sented with  a  pair  of  silver  spurs  by  General 
Marion.  He  was  then  only  sixteen  years  of 
age.     Diadema  McKinney  died  in  1863. 

Wilbur  Clay  Hadley  was  the  last  surviving 
child  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  was 
born  on  his  father's  farm  in  Collinsville  Town- 
ship, August  28,  1842,  and  had  the  advantage 
of  a  later  generation  than  his  father,  but 
even  so  he  first  attended  the  subscription  school 
taught  in  a  log  cabin.  Later  he  attended 
school  at  Collinsville,  spent  a  portion  of  two 
years  in  McKendree  College  at  Lebanon,  and 
completed  a  course  in  the  Jones  Commercial 
College  at  St.  Louis.  In  his  early  life  he  was 
a  farmer,  a  school  teacher  and  for  a  short 
time  conducted  a  hotel  in  St.  Louis.  He  then 
managed  his  father's  farming  property,  and 
engaged  in  merchandising  at  Collinsville, 
where  he  conducted  a  store  from  1871  to  1880, 
and  again  from  1884  to  1891.  He  had  been  a 
permanent  resident  of  Collinsville  since  1869. 

When  the  State  Bank  of  Collinsville  was  or- 
ganized in  1891  the  directors  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Hadley  the  honor  of  electing  him  first 
president,  and  he  was  the  executive  head  of 
that  bank  continuously  for  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury and  wisely  guided  its  prosperity  and  made 
it  an  instrument  of  great  service  to  the  com- 
munity. 
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Wilbur  C.  Hadley  was  one  of  the  prominent 
Masons  of  Illinois.  He  was  a  life  member  of 
Oriental  Consistory  of  the  Scottish  Rite  in 
Chicago,  and  was  Grand  High  Priest  of  the 
Royal  Arch  Masons  of  Illinois,  and  for  many 
years  acted  as  master  of  his  home  lodge  and 
as  high  priest  of  his  chapter.  His  affiliations 
were  with  Collinsville  Lodge  No.  712;  Unity 
Chapter  No.  182,  R.  A.  M.;  Belleville  Council, 
R.  and  S.  M.;  Tancred  Commandery  No.  50, 
K.  T. ;  and  Ainad  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine 
of  East  St.  Louis.  He  was  the  responsible 
leader  in  giving  the  Masonic  bodies  at  Collins- 
ville an  appropriate  home  and  was  master  of 
the  lodge  when  the  Collinsville  Masonic  Tem- 
ple was  constructed. 

Mr.  Hadley  served  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Central  Committee  of  the  republican  party  for 
the  Twenty-second  Congressional  District,  and 
for  one  term  he  was  a  member  of  the  Madison 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  and  was  county 
treasurer  in  1889.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Wilbur  C.  Hadley  was  a  brother  of  the  late 
W.  F.  L.  Hadley,  who  was  a  lawyer,  banker 
and  congressman,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished citizens  of  Edwardsville. 

Wilbur  Clay  Hadley  married,  in  1866,  Miss 
Mary  S.  Smith.  She  was  born  in  1847,  at 
what  is  now  Granite  City,  Illinois,  daughter  of 
Sydney  and  Sina  (Davidson)  Smith.  She  fin- 
ished her  education  in  Monticello  Seminary  at 
Godfrey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hadley  became  the 
parents  of  six  children:  Alice,  who  married 
R.  S.  Louden;  Bertha  M.,  who  married  Alonzo 
Coombs;  Josephine,  who  became  the  wife  of 
J.  A.  Yates;  William  E.  Hadley,  a  prominent 
Illinois  lawyer  and  jurist,  whose  career  is 
given  in  the  following  sketch;  Mary,  deceased, 
wife  of  Edward  A.  Langan;  and  Mattie 
Strong,  who  died  in  infancy. 

William  Edwin  Hadley  was  admitted  to 
the  Illinois  bar  in  1894,  and  for  nearly  thirty 
years  was  engaged  in  a  practice  of  growing 
importance  at  Collinsville  and  East  St.  Louis. 
He  was  honored  with  election  and  gave  distin- 
guished service  as  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
for  six  years.  Recently  he  gave  up  his  law 
practice  to  become  vice  president  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Collinsville,  and  upon  the  death  of 
his  father,  succeeded  him  as  President  of  the 
bank. 

He  is  a  son  of  Wilbur  C.  Hadley,  for  over 
thirty  years  president  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Collinsville,  a  prominent  citizen  of  southern 
Illinois  and  member  of  a  pioneer  family  of  the 
state.  A  more  complete  account  of  Wilbur  C. 
Hadley  and  the  Hadley  family  is  published  in 
the  preceding  sketch. 

Judge  William  Edwin  Hadley  was  born  at 
Collinsville,  January  16,  1873,  only  son  of  his 
parents.  He  graduated  from  high  school  in 
1890,  entered  the  law  department  of  McKen- 
dree  College  at  Lebanon,  where  he  received 
his  law  degree,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
on  his  twenty-first  birthday.  He  began  prac- 
tice at  Collinsville,  and  subsequently  opened 
another  office  at  East  St.  Louis,  and  was  one 
of  the  busy  attorneys  in  these  two  cities  for 
fifteen  years.  In  June,  1909,  he  was  elected 
judge  of  the  Third  Judicial  Circuit,  and  proved 
a  most  capable  and  well  qualified  judge  in  that 


circuit  for  his  six  year  term.  After  retiring 
from  the  bench  he  resumed  his  extensive  law 
practice  at  East  St.  Louis,  but  in  1922  retired 
from  his  professional  work  to  become  active 
vice  president  of  the  State  Bank  of  Collins- 
ville. Judge  Hadley  for  a  number  of  years 
handled  a  law  practice  largely  commercial 
and  corporation  in  character.  He  is  interested 
in  a  number  of  banks  and  mining  and  other 
enterprises. 

In  October,  1899,  Judge  Hadley  married 
Miss  Kate  L.  Powell,  of  Collinsville,  daughter 
of  Dr.  A.  M.  Powell,  who  for  many  years  was 
a  successful  physician  in  that  community. 
Mrs.  Hadley  died  in  April,  1923,  the  mother 
of  two  children:  Louise  H.,  who  is  the  wife 
of  C.  H.  Helm,  of  East  St.  Louis;  and  Wilbur 
Powell,  who  finished  his  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  graduating  in  June,   1925. 

Judge  Hadley  has  always  been  actively  affili- 
ated with  the  republican  party  except  while 
on  the  bench.  During  the  World  war  he  was 
a  Four  Minute  Speaker  and  otherwise  identi- 
fied with  patriotic  causes.  He  is  a  Knight 
Templar  and  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  Shriner, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Elks  Lodge  at  East  St. 
Louis,  the  Moose  and  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Hon.  Walter  C.  Lindley,  since  September 
29,  1922,  judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Illinois,  is  a 
native  of  this  state,  graduating  with  honors 
from  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Law  at 
the  university,  and  in  a  career  of  twenty  years 
as  a  member  of  the  bar  has  fully  justified  the 
expectations  entertained  of  him  while  a  uni- 
versity man. 

Judge  Lindley  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Big 
Spring  Township,  Shelby  County,  Illinois, 
July  12,  1880.  His  paternal  ancestors  came 
from  England  and  settled  in  New  Jersey  in 
Colonial  times.  Subsequently  a  branch  of  the 
family  moved  to  North  Carolina.  There  they 
became  affiliated  with  the  Quaker  Church,  and 
Judge  Lindley's  grandfather  on  coming  north 
first  lived  in  the  noted  Quaker  community  of 
Wayne  County,  Indiana.  This  grandfather  was 
Osmond  Lindley,  who  was  born  at  Guilford 
Court  House,  North  Carolina,  in  1837.  As  a 
young  man  he  moved  to  Wayne  County,  In- 
diana; married  there,  and  became  a  pork 
packer  and  farmer.  In  about  1866  he  moved 
with  his  family  to  Shelby  County,  Illinois,  and 
was  a  school  teacher  and  farmer  there  until 
his  death  in  1879.  His  wife  was  Achsah  Wil- 
son, who  was  born  at  Guilford  Court  House, 
North  Carolina,  in  1839,  and  died  at  Fair- 
mount,  Indiana,  in  1919. 

Alfred  W.  Lindley,  father  of  Judge  Lindley, 
was  born  at  Dublin  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana, 
September  7,  1856,  and  was  about  ten  years 
of  age  when  his  parents  moved  to  Shelby 
County,  Illinois,  where  he  was  reared  and 
finished  his  education.  The  greater  part  of 
his  active  life  has  been  spent  as  a  farmer. 
He  has  been  an  important  and  successful  fig- 
ure in  the  agricultural  life  of  Shelby  and 
Cumberland  counties,  and  still  owns  a  large 
amount  of  farm  lands  in  those  counties.  He 
also  engaged  in  banking  and  was  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Chrisman  and  of 
the  Neoga  National  Bank  and  is  still  a  director 
of  those  institutions.     His  home  was  in  Shelby 
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County  until  1895,  when  he  removed  to  Neoga. 
Alfred  W.  Lindley  is  a  republican,  has  served 
on  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  Shelby  County, 
and  is  an  active  worker  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  though  reared  a  Quaker.  He  married 
Irena  Carey,  who  was  born  in  Grant  County, 
Indiana,  September  7,  1858.  Walter  C.  is  the 
oldest  of  their  children.  Miss  Jennie  A.,  at 
home  with  her  parents,  is  a  teacher  of  music. 
The  two  other  children  were  Virgil,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  Vernon,  who  died 
when  ten  years  old. 

Walter  C.  Lindley  during  his  youth  lived  on 
a  farm  and  in  the  town  home  of  his  parents  at 
Neoga ;  was  educated  in  common  schools  in 
Shelby  County;  graduated  from  the  Neoga 
High  School  in  1897,  and  from  1897  to  1901 
was  a  student  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  taking  his  A.  B. 
degree  in  1901.  From  1901  to  1904  he  attended 
the  College  of  Law,  graduating  LL.  B.  in  1904. 
In  1910  the  College  of  Law  awarded  him  the 
degree  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence.  From  1901 
to  1905  he  was  instructor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
Academy  of  the  University.  At  the  University 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta  so- 
cial fraternity;  was  elected  to  the  honorary 
scholarship  fraternity  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  was 
a  member  of  the  Phi  Delta  Phi  legal  frater- 
nity; and  the  Theta  Kappa  Nu  honorary  legal 
fraternity.  Judge  Lindley  while  at  the  Uni- 
versity was  managing  editor  of  the  Daily  II- 
lini;  was  president  of  the  Students'  Republi- 
can Club;  associate  editor  of  the  Illinois  Maga- 
zine; chairman  of  the  Senior  Ball  Committee, 
and  the  Cap  and  Gown  Committee.  He  grad- 
uated at  the  head  of  his  class  from  the  law 
school,  and  stood  second  in  the  entire  graduat- 
ing class  of  the  University,  a  class  numbering 
two  hundred  and  forty-five. 

Admitted  to  the  bar  June  30,  1904,  Mr.  Lind- 
ley began  practice  at  Danville,  and  until  1922 
was  a  member  of  the  firm  Lindley,  Penwell  & 
Lindley,  handling  a  large  eeneral  practice  in 
all  the  courts  of  eastern  Illinois.  From  1912 
to  1918  he  served  as  master  in  chancery  of 
the  United  States  Court,  and  from  191*6  to 
1920  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  of  Vermilion  County.  The  late 
President  Harding  appointed  him  judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  on  September  29, 
1922.  His  eastern  district  comprises  forty-five 
counties,  extending  from  Kankakee  County  on 
the  north  to  Alexander  County,  including  the 
City  of  Cairo  on  the  south  and  St.  Clair 
County  on  the  west. 

Judge  Lindley  is  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian   Church,    Olive    Branch    Lodge   No.    38, 

A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  Danville  Consistory  of  the 
Scottish  Rite;  Medinah  Temple  of  the  Mys- 
tic Shrine  at  Chicago;  Danville  Lodge  No.  332, 

B.  P.  O.  Elks;  White  Oaks  Lodge  No.  469, 
Knights  of  Pythias.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
Danville  Chamber  of  Commerce;  is  former 
president  and  director  of  the  Danville  Country 
Club;  former  president  of  the  Vermilion 
County  Bar  Association;  served  on  important 
committees  of  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion; is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation; was  for  two  years  president  and  is 
still  a  member  of  the  College  Club  of  Dan- 
ville; is  a  member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club;  is 
president    of   the    Alumni    Association    of    the 


College  of  Law;  has  served  on  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the 
College  of  Law,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

Judge  Lindley  is  a  director  of  the  Second 
National  Bank  at  Danville.  During  the  World 
war  as  a  Four  Minute  Speaker  he  made  more 
than  two  hundred  speeches  in  counties  of  east- 
ern Illinois  in  behalf  of  the  Liberty  Loan  and 
Red  Cross  drives;  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Legal  Advisory  Board  of  Vermilion  County. 
Judge  Lindley  for  three  years  was  on  the 
Board  of  Education  in  Danville,  and  during 
this  time  the  new  million  dollar  high  school 
was  built.  His  home  is  at  1212  Logan  Avenue, 
Danville,  and  he  is  interested  in  farming  lands 
in  Vermilion  County  and  in  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska. 

Judge  Lindley  married,  April  30,  1913,  at 
North  Egremont,  Massachusetts,  Miss  Louise 
Dewey  Brown,  daughter  of  Charles  F.  and 
Carrie  (Dewey)  Brown,  both  now  deceased. 
Her  father  was  a  prominent  bridge  contractor, 
for  many  years  having  his  headquarters  in 
Chicago.  He  helped  build  the  bridge  across 
the  Mississippi  at  Memphis,  the  bridge  at 
Thebes,  Illinois,  and  many  others  over  the 
United  States.  The  three  children  of  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Lindley  are:  Mary  Aletta,  Louise 
Dewey  and  Walter  C,  Jr. 

Maclay  Hoyne.  In  the  public  life  of  Illinois 
during  the  past  several  decades  there  has  been 
no  more  spectacular  figure  than  Maclay  Hoyne, 
of  Chicago.  A  true  representative  of  western 
progress  and  spirit,  during  a  number  of  years 
he  was  before  the  people  as  their  protector  in 
the  office  of  state's  attorney,  as  well  as  in  other 
important  capacities,  and  it  can  be  stated  with 
truth  and  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  no 
citizen  of  our  day  has  brought  into  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  his  office  a  stronger  personal- 
ity, greater  courage  or  deeper  conscientious- 
ness as  to  the  discharge  of  his  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Hoyne  was  born  at  Chicago,  October  12, 
1872,  and  is  a  son  of  Thomas  Maclay  and 
Jeanie  Thomas  (Maclay)  Hoyne.  One  of  his 
great-grandfathers,  Patrick  Hoyne,  fled  the 
tyranny  of  British  government  in  Ireland  and 
in  1815  landed  at  New  York,  penniless  and 
with  a  wife,  to  begin  life  afresh.  Another 
great-grandfather  was  Rev.  Archibald  Maclay, 
a  Baptist  minister  then  stationed  at  New 
York,  and  a  third  was  Dr.  John  Temple  of 
Virginia.  Great-grandfather  Hoyne  and  his 
wife  died  within  a  year  of  one  another  and  left 
an  eight-year-old  son,  Thomas  Hoyne,  who 
had  up  to  that  time  been  attending  a  parish 
school.  The  law  appointed  as  his  guardian  the 
Protestant  Doctor  Maclay,  and  while  the  lad 
was  growing  up  in  the  Maclay  home,  in  1833, 
Doctor  Temple  moved  from  Virginia  to  Chi- 
cago, bringing  his  daughter,  Leonora.  Doctor 
Temple  became  one  of  the  widely-known  men 
of  his  day,  being  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
incorporators  of  Chicago,  the  founder  of  the 
first  stage-coach  line  which  connected  Chicago 
with  the  settlements  on  the  Illinois,  and  built 
the  house  of  worship  occupied  jointly  by  the 
original  congregations  of  the  First  Baptist 
and  First  Presbyterian  churches.     His  daugh- 
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ter  was  one  of  the  first  women  baptized  in 
Chicago,  being  immersed  in  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan. 

Thomas  Hoyne  had  been  born  at  New  York, 
February  11,  1817,  and  when  still  quite  young 
was  apprenticed  to  a  manufacturer,  and  not 
only  performed  his  work  faithfully  but  joined 
the  Literary  Association,  which  included  in  its 
membership  such  men  as  Horace  Greeley, 
George  Manierre  and  Charles  P.  Daly.  As  an 
apprentice  he  also  attended  two  night  schools, 
in  one  of  which  he  made  a  study  of  English 
grammar  and  elocution,  and  in  the  other  gave 
particular  attention  to  Greek  and  Latin.  When 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  he  became  clerk 
in  a  large  jobbing  house  in  order  to  obtain 
money  to  continue  his  education,  and  in  1836 
began  the  study  of  law  in  the  olhce  of  Hon. 
John  Brinkerhoif.  The  reports  of  his  fellow 
debater  and  old  friend,  George  Manierre,  who 
had  been  a  resident  of  Chicago  for  two  years, 
were  of  such  an  encouraging  nature  that  Mr. 
Hoyne  decided  to  join  him  in  the  raw  young 
city  of  the  sloughs  and  plains,  and  later  in  the 
year  1837  he  siarted  for  the  west,  at  Detroit 
boarding  the  brig  "John  H.  Kinzie"  for  Chi- 
cago. Two  weeks  later  he  reached  Chicago, 
where  Mr.  Manierre,  who  was  clerk  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  found  a  way  to  have  Mr.  Hoyne 
assist  him  at  a  salary  of  $10  per  week.  In 
the  autumn  of  1838  he  took  charge  of  a  public 
school  on  the  West  Side,  subsequently  entering 
the  law  office  of  J.  Young  Scammon  as  a  stu- 
dent. In  the  fall  of  183y  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death, 
with  the  exception  of  two  years  spent  at  Ga- 
lena, practiced  his  profession  at  Chicago,  mak- 
ing a  brilliant  record  at  the  Cook  County  bar 
and  also  appearing  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois  and  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  He  early  associated  himself  with  Ben- 
jamin F.  Ayer,  and  in  January,  1864,  Oliver 
H.  Horton  entered  the  partnership,  of  which 
Thomas  M.  Hoyne,  the  son,  became  a  member 
in  1867,  the  style  of  the  firm  being  thus 
changed  to  Hoyne,  Horton  and  Hoyne,  which 
remained  unchanged  until  the  death  of  its 
senior  member. 

On  September  17,  1840,  Thomas  Hoyne  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Leonora  M.  Temple, 
and  soon  thereafter,  because  of  the  stringency 
of  the  times  at  Chicago,  the  couple  went  to 
Galena,  Illinois,  where  business  in  the  lead 
mines  was  still  flourishing.  After  two  years 
the  family  returned  to  Chicago  and  there  made 
their  permanent  home.  At  Chicago  Mr.  Hoyne 
was  elected  probate  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
held  that  office  until  it  was  abolished  in  1848 
and  succeeded  by  the  county  judgeship.  Al- 
though a  firm  democrat,  he  became  a  "free 
soiler."  In  1848  he  was  presidential  elector, 
and  stumped  the  northern  half  of  Illinois  in 
support  of  Van  Buren  and  Adams.  In  1853 
he  received  from  President  Pierce  the  appoint- 
ment of  United  States  district  attorney  for 
Illinois.  In  1859  he  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  United  States  marshal,  and  in  1860  super- 
intended the  census  for  the  northern  district 
of  his  state.  No  man  in  the  west  was  more 
patriotic  and  broadly  useful  during  the  Civil 
war.  He  was  a  very  active  member  of  the 
Union  Defense  Committee,  and  with  tongue 
and  pen,  to  the  utmost  limit  of  his  powers,  as- 


sisted in  the  preservation  of  the  cause.  He 
was  nominated  by  acclamation  for  Congress 
in  the  Chicago  district  in  1870,  but  declined  to 
run.  Two  years  later  he  was  a  presidential 
elector  on  the  ticket  which  had  put  forth  Hor- 
ace Greeley,  the  friend  of  his  youth,  to  lead 
the  liberal  democracy.  During  the  early  '70s 
he  commenced  a  vigorous  agitation  to  further 
the  purificaton  of  local  politics  and  in  the 
spring  of  1876  led  the  reform  movement  for 
mayor  on  the  Citizens  ticket.  He  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  33,000,  the  largest  at  that 
time  ever  given  a  municipal  chief  magistrate 
in  the  city.  Mayor  Colvin  contested  the  elec- 
tion and  the  Circuit  Court  sustained  the  regu- 
lar democratic  candidate.  Although  it  was 
believed  that  he  might  have  appealed  with  suc- 
cess to  the  Supreme  Court  Mr.  Hoyne  consid- 
ered the  outcome  so  unjust  that  he  never  after 
would  consent  to  be  considered  a  candidate  for 
office.  As  a  private  citizen,  however,  he  was 
Chicago's  devoted  friend,  and  his  support  was 
always  proffered  for  any  measure  which  he 
believed  to  be  for  her  advancement.  He  gave 
his  strength,  mind,  heart  and  soul  to  the  up- 
building of  the  city  from  the  period  of  his 
early  manhood  until  he  was  so  suddenly 
snatched  away  in  a  vigorous  old  age.  He  was 
one  of  the  fathers  of  the  city  who  assisted  in 
laying  its  material  foundation  broad  and  deep, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  his  best  efforts 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  honest  public 
administration.  His  nature  was  both  practi- 
cal and  ideal,  and  founded  upon  a  fine  enthu- 
siasm based  upon  common  sense.  It  was  such 
men  as  he  that  Chicago  needed  in  the  early 
times,  and  to  them,  more  than  to  all  else,  must 
be  credited  the  remarkable  impetus  which  the 
city  acquired  even  in  the  pioneer  period,  and 
fortunately  has  never  lost. 

Mr.  Hoyne  assisted  to  found  a  chair  of  in- 
ternational and  constitutional  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  1859,  and  this  institution, 
of  which  he  was  for  years  the  friend  and  ad- 
viser, conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  in  1862.  He  also  secured  the  great 
Lalande  telescope  and  was  the  chief  promoter 
and  first  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Astronomi- 
cal Society.  He  was  a  life  member  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  and  by  con- 
tributions and  other  active  work  furthered 
their  best  interests.  In  June,  1873,  when  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  the  Northwestern 
University  founded  the  Union  College  of  Law, 
Mr.  Hoyne  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  behalf  of  the  Chicago  University 
for  1873-74  and  in  1877  was  chosen  president 
of  the  joint  board  of  management,  holding  that 
position  at  the  time  of  his  demise.  Mr.  Hoyne 
was  also  one  of  the  most  active  in  founding 
and  fostering  the  free  Public  Library,  of  which 
he  wrote  a  most  interesting  historical  sketch 
in  1877.  Of  his  other  writings,  of  particular 
interest  to  pioneers  of  Chicago,  may  be  men- 
tioned "The  Lawyer  as  a  Pioneer,"  covering 
the  period  of  the  Illinois  and  Chicago  bar  from 
1837  to  1840,  which  were  the  years  of  his  in- 
troduction to  the  community  in  which  he  aft- 
erwards became  so  commanding  a  figure. 

Still  a  vigorous  man  at  the  age  of  sixty-six 
years,  in  the  summer  of  1883  Mr.  Hoyne  de- 
cided to  take  an  eastern  tour  of  rest  and  recre- 
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ation,  planning  to  descend  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  pass  on  to  the  refreshing  beauties  of  the 
White  Mountains.  But  on  the  evening  of  July 
27,  three  days  after  he  left  Chicago,  he  was 
killed  in  a  railway  collision  at  Charlton,  Or- 
leans County,  New  York,  and  his  body  was 
brought  back  for  burial  to  the  mourning  city 
of  his  adoption. 

Thomas  Maclay  Hoyne,  father  of  Maclay 
Hoyne,  continued  the  substantial  work  begun 
by  his  father,  after  whose  death  the  firm  be- 
came Horton  and  Hoyne,  and  so  continued  un- 
til 1887,  when  Oliver  H.  Horton  was  elevated 
to  the  bench.  The  firm  of  Hoyne,  Follansbee 
and  O'Connor  then  came  into  existence,  and  in 
1899  Thomas  M.  Hoyne,  Maclay  Hoyne,  John 
O'Connor  and  Harry  D.  Irwin  organized  the 
co-partnership  of  Hoyne,  O'Connor  and  Hoyne, 
which  continued  until  July  1,  1903,  when  Ma- 
clay Hoyne  withdrew,  the  style  then  becoming 
Hoyne,  O'Connor  and  Irwin.  Thomas  Maclay 
Hoyne  was  born  at  Galena,  Illinois,  July  17, 
1843,  and  attended  the  public  schools  of  Chi- 
cago and  a  German  school  on  the  North  Side, 
being  nineten  years  of  age  when  he  graduated 
from  the  old  Chicago  High  School.  He  made 
his  first  practical  start  in  life  as  a  draughts- 
man for  a  New  York  concern  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  engines  and  machinery,  at  a 
salary  of  $2.50  per  week,  but  within  a  year 
returned  to  Chicago  and  in  1866  graduated 
from  the  Law  School  of  the  old  University  of 
Chicago.  In  1867  he  commenced  his  long  legal 
career  in  Chicago,  and  for  forty  years  had  his 
office  at  88  LaSalle  Street,  removing  in  1907 
to  the  Stock  Exchange  Building. 

Under  the  act  of  1901  Mr.  Hoyne  became  a 
candidate  for  one  of  the  three  additional  Cir- 
cuit judges  of  Cook  County,  but  although  he 
received  a  large  plurality  vote,  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  the  law  unconstitutional.  In 
1904  he  was  again  nominated  for  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court,  but  was  defeated.  These 
were  Mr.  Hoyne's  sole  movements  toward  pub- 
lic preferment,  but  while  never  prominent  in 
politics  he  always  took  the  interest  of  a  typi- 
cal American  in  public  affairs.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  old  Chicago  Democratic 
Club,  which  in  1881  was  succeeded  by  the 
Iroquois  Club,  of  which  he  was  president  in 
1897.  He  was  long  an  honored  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  and  Chicago  Bar  Associations, 
the  Chicago  Law  Institute  and  the  Law  Club 
and  served  as  president  of  the  last-named  or- 
ganization, and  the  Chicago  Bar  Association. 
He  also  was  twice  president  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Law  School  Alumni  Association,  and  out- 
side of  his  success  as  a  practitioner  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  large  figure  in  the  fraternal  and 
educational  circles  of  his  profession. 

In  1871  Mr.  Hoyne  married  Miss  Jeanie  T. 
Maclay,  daughter  of  Moses  B.  Maclay,  a  well- 
known  New  York  lawyer.  Maclay  Hoyne  of 
this  review  is  the  eldest  of  their  six  children. 
Thomas  Temple  Hoyne,  Archibald  Lawrence 
Hoyne,  Mrs.  Susan  Hoyne  Ingraham,  Eugene 
Hoyne  and  Mary  Hoyne. 

Maclay  Hoyne  attended  the  Chicago  public 
schools,  Williams  (Massachusetts)  College, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1895,  and  the  North- 
western University  School  of  Law,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1897  with  the  degree  of 


Bachelor  of  Laws.  At  college  he  played  half- 
back on  the  varsity  teams  of  both  schools,  at 
Williams  was  a  member  of  the  track  team  and 
for  some  time  held  the  college  bicycle  record 
for  one  mile,  and  also  added  to  his  prestige 
on  the  baseball  diamond.  He  was  always  ac- 
tive and  interested  in  athletic  sports,  being 
gifted  alike  with  a  sound  mind  and  a  sound 
body,  and  both  on  the  athletic  field  and  in  the 
courts  of  law  has  been  an  aggressive  and  fair 
fighter  and  one  hard  to  defeat.  Admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1897,  he  joined  his  father,  as  here- 
tofore noted,  and  soon  began  his  long  record 
of  public  service.  From  1903  to  1905  he  was 
assistant  corporation  counsel  under  Mayor 
Harrison  the  younger,  from  1905  to  1907  held 
the  position  of  first  assistant  corporation  coun- 
sel under  Mayor  Dunne,  and  later  was  special 
counsel  for  the  city  of  Chicago  and  for  the 
city  council  committee  on  gas,  oil,  electric  light 
and  telephone  matters  under  Mayor  Busse. 
From  1911  until  December,  1912,  when  he  be- 
came state's  attorney,  he  was  first  assistant 
corporation  counsel  under  Mayor  Harrison.  In 
1906  he  drafted  the  Chicago  Telephone  Com- 
pany ordinance,  which  reserved  to  the  city 
the  right  to  regulate  telephone  rates  every 
five  years.  It  was  he  who  devised  and  con- 
ducted the  litigation  resulting  in  the  reduction 
of  telephone  rates  and  of  the  payment  by  the 
telephone  company  to  the  city  of  Chicago  a 
large  sum,  with  a  proportionately  large  benefit 
to  the  subscribers.  Mr.  Hoyne  is  also  the 
author  of  the  70-cent  gas  ordinance  and  con- 
ducted the  litigation  for  the  city  of  Chicago. 
While  first  assistant  counsel  under  Mayor  Har- 
rison, as  counsel  for  the  Chicago  Harbor  and 
Subway  Commission  he  became  the  author  of 
the  ordinance  creating  several  harbor  districts. 

Mr.  Hoyne  was  secretary  of  the  conference 
of  the  Chicago  Bar  Association  and  State  Bar 
Association  for  the  reform  of  pleadings  and 
procedure,  and  has  twice  served  as  a  member 
of  grievance  committees  and  once  on  the  com- 
mittee on  admissions  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  body  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  from  1923  to  1925. 
The  high  opinion  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
legal  fraternity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
while  a  democratic  candidate,  he  has  on  two 
different  occasions  been  decisively  endorsed  by 
the  Chicago  Bar  Association,  which  is  con- 
ceded to  be  composed  of  not  less  than  a  three- 
fourths  republican  membership.  In  1916  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention. 

Mr.  Hoyne  was  first  elected  state's  attorney 
in  1912  and  received  the  re-election  to  that 
office  in  1916,  serving  until  1920,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  general  prac- 
tice of  law  at  10  South  LaSalle  Street.  As  to 
his  work  in  the  state's  attorney's  office,  a  con- 
temporary states:  "When  it  comes  to  his 
work  as  state's  attorney  I  feel  that  I  can  justly 
say  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  this 
office  in  Cook  County  have  the  sterling  traits 
of  honesty,  fearlessness  and  efficiency  been 
so  strikingly  exhibited.  He  has  elevated  the 
state's  attorneyship  to  a  dignity  and  impor- 
tance never  before  attained,  and  has  made  it 
truly  the  bulwalk  of  the  people's  rights  and 
liberties.  He  possesses  in  high  degree  the  at- 
tributes of  moral  courage,  so  desirable  but  so 
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often  lacking  in  public  prosecutors.  He  has 
demonstrated  in  scores  of  prosecutions  that  he 
is  fearless  in  the  pursuit  of  big  criminals  and 
the  unearthing  of  organized  crime,  and  he  has 
been  relentless  in  the  prosecution  of  its  per- 
petrators, its  protectors  and  its  more  remote 
beneficiaries.  The  Hoyne  record,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  one  of  drastic,  harsh  and  relent- 
less prosecutions.  No  public  official  or  private 
citizen,  minister,  priest  or  rabbi  ever  asked 
leniency  or  mercy  for  the  young,  ignorant, 
poor  or  misguided  first  offender  in  vain.  It 
was  to  the  habitual  criminal  and  betrayers  of 
public  trusts  alone  that  a  deaf  ear  was  turned. 
That  the  vast  power  placed  in  his  hands  was 
wielded  impartially  and  fearlessly  by  Mr. 
Hoyne  is  known  to  be  universally  admitted  by 
those  who  have  access  to  the  facts.  That  it 
has  been  efficiently  and  wisely  exercised  is 
proved  by  the  number  and  character  of  con- 
victions secured  by  him  as  compared  with 
others  who  have  held  the  office."  While  Mr. 
Hoyne  possesses  a  mind  essentially  legal,  it 
has  not  that  machine-like  coldness  which  is  a 
defect  of  many  brilliant  intellects  in  the  pro- 
fessions. He  is  capable  of  a  very  warm  sym- 
pathy, which  he  showed  very  conclusively  in 
July,  1915,  when  the  strike  on  the  surface  and 
elevated  railway  lines  had  paralyzed  business 
and  threatened  to  become  an  endurance  test 
between  the  car  men  and  the  companies.  Ar- 
bitration was  proposed,  and  the  strikers,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hoyne  had 
always  proven  himself  a  sincere  and  effective 
friend  of  labor  and  honest  unionism,  asked 
him  to  act  as  their  representative  on  the  arbi- 
tration committee.  This  responsibility  he  ac- 
cepted, though  his  friends  advised  him  that  the 
chances  of  a  favorable  award  were  so  slight 
that  he  must  almost  surely  hurt  himself  politi- 
cally through  an  appearance  of  indifference 
and  inefficiency.  The  result  of  the  arbitration, 
however,  was  the  best  award  that  labor  ever  re- 
ceived in  Chicago.  His  entire  record  in  office 
showed  that  he  could  neither  be  cajoled,  co- 
erced or  intimidated  by  improper  influences, 
political  or  otherwise.  Mr.  Hoyne  belongs  to 
the  Chicago  Bar  Association  and  the  Chicago 
Law  Institute;  the  University,  South  Shore 
Country,  Law,  Legal  and  Lake  Shore  Athletic 
Clubs,  and  the  Delta  Upsilon  and  Phi  Delta 
Phi  fraternities. 

On  June  14,  1897,  Mr.  Hoyne  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Marie  Jacobs,  daughter  of 
the  late  Benjamin  F.  Jacobs,  who  had  been 
superintendent  of  Immanuel  Baptist  Sunday 
School,  which  Mr.  Hoyne  attended  in  his  youth. 
They  are  the  parents  of  two  sons:  Thomas 
Maclay  II  and  Francis  J. 

Charles  Solon  Thornton  came  to  Chicago 
to  practice  law  in  1873,  two  years  after  the 
great  fire.  In  the  colorful  and  changing  pano- 
rama of  developments  out  of  which  has  evolved 
one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton's career  as  a  lawyer  and  citizen  has  been 
one  of  rich  and  significant  usefulness,  touch- 
ing the  life  and  affairs  of  the  community  at 
many  points.  Future  students  of  the  law  and 
its  application  and  interpretation  in  noted 
cases,  students  of  municipal  history  in  Chicago 
and  of  educational  reform  will  meet  again  and 
again  the  name,  Charles  S.  Thornton  in  con- 


nections that  redound  to  his  secure  reputation 
and  honor. 

He  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
April  12,  1851,  son  of  Solon  and  Cordelia  A. 
(Tilden)  Thornton,  the  former  a  native  of 
Lempster,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  latter  of 
Marshfield,  Massachusetts.  His  mother  was 
a  descendant  of  Peregrine  White  of  May- 
flower fame,  and  both  parents  represented  old 
New  England  families  of  Colonial  stock.  He 
was  reared  and  educated  at  Boston,  attending 
the  famous  Boston  Latin  School  six  years,  and 
was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  from 
Harvard  University  in  1872.  While  in  uni- 
versity he  had  resolved  upon  the  law  as  his 
vocation,  and  among  other  studies  had  pursued 
courses  in  the  Roman  law  and  in  the  history 
and  principles  of  the  English  law.  One  of  his 
teachers  was  the  late  Henry  Adams.  He  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  the  Boston  Law  School 
until  March,  1873,  when  he  moved  to  Chicago, 
and  in  September  of  that  year  passed  the  ex- 
aminations for  admission  to  the  Illinois  bar 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  subse- 
quently admitted  to  practice  in  the  Federal 
Courts  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  New 
York,  and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
One  of  the  oldest  law  firms  in  Chicago  is  that 
of  Thornton  and  Chancellor,  which  except  for 
two  years  has  been  an  active  partnership  be- 
tween Charles  S.  Thornton  and  Justus  Chan- 
cellor since  1886.  In  real  estate  law  Mr. 
Thornton  has  been  one  of  the  acknowledged 
authorities  of  the  Chicago  bar  since  the  early 
years  of  his  practice.  The  firm  has  also  han- 
dled much  corporation  business,  and  on  several 
occasions  Mr.  Thornton  was  a  leading  counsel 
in  important  criminal  cases.  One  trial  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  the  public  and  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  banking  interests  of  the  United 
States  was  the  case  of  The  People  vs.  Charles 
R.  Williams,  indicted  for  the  embezzlement  of 
several  million  dollars  and  for  the  forgery  of 
a  large  amount  of  commercial  paper.  The 
case  was  on  trial  before  Judge  Burke  for  six 
weeks,  and  Mr.  Thornton,  representing  the  de- 
fendant, occupied  two  days  in  the  delivery  of 
his  final  speech  to  the  jury,  winning  the  case 
and  at  the  same  time  establishing  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  jury  advocate  that  has  remained 
with  him  through  all  the  years. 

While  the  high  point  of  his  public  service 
was  reached  in  the  two  years  he  was  corpora- 
tion counsel  for  the  city  of  Chicago,  he  had 
previously  laid  the  foundation  for  that  serv- 
ice by  his  earnestness  and  skill  in  handling 
the  duties  of  corporation  counsel  for  the  town 
of  Lake.  He  was  elected  to  this  office  in  1888, 
prior  to  the  annexation  of  Lake  to  Chicago 
and  at  a  time  when  the  town  contained  a  popu- 
lation of  100,000.  He  served  as  president  of 
the  Auburn  Park  Board  of  Education  before 
the  annexation  of  that  suburb  to  Chicago,  and 
soon  after  the  annexation  of  Lake  he  was 
elected,  in  1893,  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  for  three  years.  He  also 
served  three  years  as  a  member  of  the  Cook 
County  Board  of  Education,  declining  re-elec- 
tion in  1894.  In  January,  1895,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Altgeld  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  He  was  appointed 
by  his  associates  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the    condition    of    the    Cook    County    Normal 
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School,  and  his  published  report  received  wide 
circulation  and  became  the  basis  of  important 
reforms  in  the  normal  and  secondary  schools 
of  the  city  and  county.  He  also  originated 
the  plan  of  the  college  preparatory  schools, 
the  system  of  truant  schools,  and  advocated 
military  drill  for  the  pupils  of  the  high  schools 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Thornton  in  1895  framed  and 
personally  presented  to  the  Illinois  Legislature 
the  Teachers  Pension  Bill  for  all  teachers  and 
employes  of  the  public  schools.  This  bill, 
probably  the  earliest  enactment  of  this  kind  in 
the  country,  was  passed  by  a  large  majority 
in  both  Houses  and  approved  by  the  governor. 

Mr,  Thornton  was  corporation  counsel  of 
Chicago  from  April  15,  1897,  to  May  1,  1899. 
Those  familiar  with  Chicago  municipal  history 
will  readily  understand  the  importance  of  his 
administration  when  it  is  recalled  that  his  offi- 
cial routine  involved  such  cases  as  the  Lake 
Front  case  against  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
way, the  intercepting  sewer  cases,  and  his  per- 
sonal intervention  in  obtaining  a  decision  from 
the  Supreme  Court  awarding  to  the  city  the 
right  to  operate  street  railways  and  purchase 
their  franchises.  He  refused  to  accept  for 
himself  and  his  assistants  passes  issued  and 
presented  by  the  railroad  companies.  He  reor- 
ganized the  special  assessment  department  and 
rigidly  enforced  a  rule  permitting  no  reduc- 
tion whatever  for  political  or  personal  favor- 
ites in  the  amount  of  any  special  assessments 
excepting  as  ordered  by  the  court  after  a  hear- 
ing upon  the  merits.  As  corporation  counsel 
he  rejected  claims  against  the  city  aggregating 
over  fifteen  million  dollars,  and  in  several  in- 
stances exercised  his  personal  influence  against 
the  combinations  of  many  powerful  political, 
business  and  other  interests  in  defeating  what 
he  considered  unjust  claims.  One  case  in 
which  he  won  a  favorable  decision  from  the 
Supreme  Court  was  that  confirming  the  city 
ordinance  fixing  a  fee  of  a  hundred  dollars  for 
a  license  to  vend  cigarettes,  a  measure  designed 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  cigarettes  by  school 
stores  to  school  children. 

As  an  indication  of  the  scope  of  his  work  as 
corporation  counsel  Mr.  Thornton  rendered 
over  2,500  opinions  to  heads  of  departments 
and  others  of  which  only  three  were  ever  suc- 
cessfully attacked.  Of  3,500  special  assess- 
ment cases,  less  than  one  per  centum  were 
lost.  Out  of  fifty-seven  special  assessment 
cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  only  three  were 
lost,  and  in  nisi  prius  courts  out  of  2,010  con- 
tested cases  the  city  won  1,938. 

A  more  thoroughly  merited  official  endorse- 
ment of  service  was  never  given  than  in  the 
words  of  the  mayor  of  Chicago  when  Mr. 
Thornton  retired  as  corporation  counsel:  "In 
accepting  your  resignation  I  desire  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  splendid  service  that 
you  have  given  to  the  city  in  the  past  two 
years.  I  think  it  is  generally  understood 
among  lawyers  that  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment has  never  been  in  as  good  shape  or  so 
thoroughly  cleaned  up  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  and  this  condition  is  unquestionably  due 
to  the  discipline  you  have  installed  in  the  de- 
partment as  well  as  your  own  personal  ability 
and  industry." 

When  he  retired  from  office  in  1899  he  re- 
sumed his  active  place  in  the  partnership  with 


Mr.  Chancellor.  During  the  next  ten  years  he 
gave  almost  his  entire  time  to  the  litigation 
of  the  Booth  Company,  winning  all  of  its 
cases,  some  fifteen  in  number,  six  of  which 
were  of  the  very  first  magnitude.  One  of 
these  in  the  United  States  District  Court  of 
Detroit,  and  another  in  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Cleveland,  involved  among  other 
questions  the  violation  of  anti-trust  laws  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  each  of 
these  cases  more  than  1,600  witnesses  were 
subpoenaed  and  heard.  The  Detroit  case  went 
to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  at  Cin- 
cinnati and  thence  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  each  of  which  a  decision 
favorable  to  Mr.  Thornton's  client  was  ren- 
dered. 

During  the  Spanish-American  war  Mr. 
Thornton  was  secretary  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
Association  of  Illinois  and  later  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Association.  This  organization  re- 
ceived the  commendation  of  the  United  States 
government  for  its  action  in  sending  about 
eight  hundred  naval  reserves  fully  trained, 
equipped  and  able  to  at  once  take  their  places 
upon  the  government  warships  ready  for 
service. 

Mr.  Thornton  has  been  a  stalwart  democrat 
in  politics.  His  name  appeared  on  the  ticket 
as  an  Illinois  presidential  elector  in  1916,  the 
year  President  Wilson  was  re-elected,  and 
again  in  1920,  when  James  M.  Cox  was  can- 
didate, and  in  1924,  when  the  democratic 
candidate  for  president  was  John  W.  Davis. 
Mr.  Thornton  has  been  identified  with  many 
civic  organizations  in  Chicago  and  Illinois. 
He  is  a  Knight  Templar  and  thirty-second  de- 
gree Scottish  Rite  Mason,  is  an  Odd  Fellow 
and  he  prepared  the  Illinois  Odd  Fellows' 
code  of  1896. 

Mr.  Thornton  for  many  years  has  resided 
in  the  Englewood  district,  at  7600  Stewart 
Avenue.  He  married  in  September,  1883,  Miss 
Jessie  F.  Benton,  of  Chicago,  daughter  of 
Francis  and  Esther  (Kimball)  Benton.  They 
have  four  children:  Mabel  J.,  wife  of  John 
T.  Walbridge,  a  Chicago  civil  and  electrical 
engineer;  Pearl  E.,  wife  of  Carl  H.  Knoettge, 
a  civil  engineer  of  Chicago;  Hattie  M.,  wife 
of  Dr.  Frank  G.  Douglass,  a  prominent  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  of  Chicago;  and  Chancel- 
lor B.  Thornton,  in  the  building  construction 
business. 

Justus  Chancellor.  For  many  years  Justus 
Chancellor,  of  Chicago,  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Illinois  bar,  and  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  this  city  since  he  came  to  it,  a  youth 
of  nineteen  years  from  his  father's  Indiana 
farm.  During  the  ensuing  years  he  has  gained 
a  knowledge  and  mastery  of  the  law,  and  since 
rising  to  his  present  enviable  position  in  public 
confidence,  has  steadily  maintained  his  leader- 
ship in  the  very  front  ranks  of  an  able  and 
accomplished  bar.  At  an  early  period  of  his 
professional  career  he  was  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those  engaged 
in  large  affairs,  and  these  men  have  grown  to 
appreciate  him  so  that  no  interests  are  so  im- 
portant that  those  concerned  with  their  man- 
agement hesitate  to  commit  them  to  him,  when 
the  occasion  arises,  either  for  counsel  or  the 
assertion    or    defense    of    their    rights    in    the 
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courts.  In  fact  his  entire  life  is  so  dominated 
by  a  stern  integrity,  an  integral  trait  of  his 
character,  that  confidence  follows  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  His  attention  is  almost  wholly  occu- 
pied by  corporation,  municipal  and  real-estate 
law. 

Mr.  Chancellor  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  product  of  the  rural  regions,  and  looks 
back  with  pleasurable  emotion  to  his  birth- 
place, the  homestead  adjoining  the  town  of 
Oxford,  Indiana,  where  he  was  born  October 
12,  1863.  He  is  a  son  of  John  Cooper  and 
Elizabeth  Jennie  (Justus)  Chancellor.  The 
Chancellor  family  has  been  an  American  one 
for  over  three  centm-ies.  Richard  Chancellor, 
the  American  founder,  came  to  Westmoreland 
County,  Virginia,  from  London,  England,  in 
1682,  and  like  many  others  of  that  period 
came  to  the  American  colonies  because  of  re- 
ligious persecution.  He  had  been  a  captain  in 
the  Royal  army  under  Charles  II,  but  because 
he  resisted  the  encroachments  of  that  monarch 
upon  the  Established  Church  he,  with  others 
of  similar  opinions,  was  indicted  for  con- 
spiracy. Fortunately  he  escaped,  with  the 
consent  of  the  monarch,  to  America,  and  there- 
fore was  never  apprehended  or  prosecuted.  On 
the  broad  acres  of  the  plantation  he  subse- 
quently developed  he  found  peace  and  plenty, 
and  brought  up  his  family  in  the  fear  of  God 
and  love  of  freedom.  His  descendants  are 
numbered  among  the  substantial  and  solid  men 
and  women  not  only  of  Virginia,  but  other 
states  to  which  those  bearing  the  name,  dur- 
ing the  intervening  period,  migrated,  and 
among  them  was  William  Cooper  Chancellor, 
the  paternal  grandfather  of  Justus  Chancel- 
lor. On  his  mother's  side  Justus  Chancellor 
traces  back  to  another  honored  family,  his 
maternal  grandfather  having  been  Basil 
Justus. 

Justus  Chancellor  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Vincennes  from  1873  to  1882,  the  latter 
year  marking  his  graduation  from  high  school. 
His  father  was  a  man  who  believed  in  solid 
educational  advantages,  and  he  encouraged  the 
ambitious  youth  in  his  aspirations  to  train 
himself  for  a  professional  career.  Therefore 
with  a  body  made  strong  by  his  healthy  rural 
surroundings  and  a  mind  kept  clean  through 
watchful  parental  care  and  supervision,  Jus- 
tus Chancellor  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years 
came  to  Chicago  and  entered  the  Union  Col- 
lege of  Law,  from  which  three  years  later,  in 
1886,  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  The  Chicago  Law  School 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Laws  in  1923. 

In  1884,  in  order  to  secure  an  income  while 
he  was  pursuing  his  studies,  Mr.  Chancellor 
had  entered  the  employ  of  Charles  S.  Thorn- 
ton as  a  clerk,  and  he  continued  to  hold  that 
position  until  after  his  admission  to  the  bar. 
In  1888  he  and  Mr.  Thornton  formed  the  firm 
of  Thornton  &  Chancellor,  a  partnership  which 
is  still  maintained.  This  is  admittedly  one  of 
the  strongest  legal  combinations  in  the  city, 
and  has  been  connected  with  some  of  the  most 
important  jurisprudence  in  the  state. 

For  years  Mr.  Chancellor  has  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  various  professional  organiza- 
tions, and  for  three  successive  terms  he  has 
been  president  of  the  Lawyers  Association  of 


Illinois.  He  is  a  member  of  the  executiv  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Branch  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Association,  and  belongs  to  the  In- 
ternational Law  Association,  the  American 
Bar  Association  (in  which  he  represented  Illi- 
nois as  local  counsel),  the  Illinois  State  Bar 
Association,  the  Chicago  Bar  Association,  the 
Chicago  Law  Institute  (where  he  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  managers),  and  the  Chicago 
and  Cook  County  Real  Estate  Boards.  A  man 
of  social  proclivities,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Southern  Club,  the  High  Noon  Club,  the  Press 
Club  of  Chicago,  the  Missouri  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, the  North  Woods  Hunting  Club,  the 
Pistaqua  Heights  Country  Club,  the  Illinois 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Club,  life  member  of  the  Field  Museum 
and  also  the  Art  Institute,  Grand  Council  Fire 
of  American  Indians,  Chicago  Historical  So- 
ciety (Governing  Annual  Membership),  Chi- 
cago Motor  Club,  and  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  and  the  Cook  County  Real  Estate 
Board.  Fraternally  he  belongs  to  the  Ma- 
sonic Order,  in  which  he  has  been  advanced 
through  all  of  the  bodies  of  both  the  Scottish 
and  York  Rites,  and  is  a  Knight  Templar  and 
thirty-second  degree  Mason,  and  a  member  of 
Medinah  Temple,  A.  A.  0.  N.  M.  S.,  and  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

On  May  2,  1889,  Mr.  Chancellor  married, 
at  Vincennes,  Indiana,  Miss  Hattie  Theodocia 
Lincoln  Harper,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  William 
W.  Harper,  of  Hartford  City,  West  Virginia. 
Three  children  were  born  of  this  marriage,, 
namely:  William  Chancellor,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy; Leola  Chancellor  Gates;  and  Justus 
Chancellor,  Junior,  the  latter  being  associated 
with  his  father  and  Mr.  Thornton  in  the 
practice  of  law. 

Henry  S.  Baker.  Now  not  less  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past  century  the  name  Baker  has 
been  associated  with  some  of  the  most  out- 
standing abilities  in  the  legal  profession  of 
Southern  Illinois.  Henry  S.  Baker  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Alton  bar  forty  years,  and  in 
his  younger  career  was  associated  with  his 
father,  Henry  S.  Baker,  Sr.,  a  great  lawyer 
and  Illinois  statesman,  which  the  first  genera- 
tion of  the  Illinois  family  was  headed  by  Da- 
vid J.  Baker,  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  po- 
litical life  of  early  Illinois. 

This  branch  of  the  Baker  family  was  estab- 
lished in  New  England,  about  1670.  Both  the 
grandfathers  of  David  J.  Baker  were  soldiers 
in  the  Revolutionary  war.  David  Jewett  Baker 
was  born  at  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1792,  and  in  1800  his  parents  Bayze 
and  Johanna  Baker,  moved  to  New  York  State. 
He  was  reared  on  a  farm,  prepared  himself 
for  College,  graduated  in  1816,  from  Hamil- 
ton College,  and  subsequently  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  In  1818  he  came  West,  traveling 
by  flat  boat  down  the  Ohio,  and  arrived  at 
Kaskaskia  when  that  old  town  was  still  the 
Illinois  capital. 

He  was  one  of  the  early  probate  judges  of 
Randolph  County,  and  in  1830  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Edwards,  United  States  Senator, 
to  fill  a  brief  vacancy.  President  Jackson  in 
1833,  appointed  him  United  States  attorney  for 
Illinois,  and  he  was  reappointed  by  President 
Van  Buren  in  1837.     In  1844  he  removed  to. 
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Alton,  and  for  ten  years  had  an  extensive  prac- 
tice as  a  lawyer  there.  In  1848  he  was  the 
unsuccessful  candidate  against  another  Alton 
citizen,  Lyman  Trumbull,  for  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  had  a  personal  encounter 
with  Governor  Reynolds  on  the  streets  of  Kas- 
kaskia,  due  to  his  staunch  opposition  to  slavery 
in  Illinois.  In  1854  he  assisted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  republican  party.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Chief  Justice  Sidney  Breese,  one  of 
his  close  friends  said :  "He  was  a  ripe  scholar, 
a  genial  gentleman,  a  faithful  friend,  a  true 
patriot,  and  a  Christian,  and  well  worthy  of 
the  honors  this  day  done  to  his  memory." 

David  J.  Baker  who  died  at  Alton,  August 
6,  1869,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  married 
Sarah  T.  Fairchild,  who  died  in  1859,  and  his 
second  wife  was  Elizabeth  Swanwick.  Among 
his  sons  by  the  first  marriage  were  David  J., 
Jr.,  who  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois;  E.  L.  Baker,  who  was  in 
the  United  States  Diplomatic  Service;  and 
Henry  Southard  Baker,  Sr. 

Henry  Southard  Baker,  Sr.,  who  was  born 
at  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  November  10,  1824,  was 
educated  in  Shurtleff  College,  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity, studied  law  under  his  father,  and 
began  practice  at  Alton  in  1849.  He  had  a 
successful  law  practice,  and  by  election  he 
held  the  office  of  judge  of  the  City  Court  of 
Alton  from  1865  until  1880.  He  retired  from 
his  law  practice  in  1888,  and  died  March  5, 
1897. 

He  came  upon  the  stage  of  public  affairs 
when  the  issues  were  being  closely  drawn  over 
slavery  and  freedom.  He  was  of  the  same  tem- 
per as  his  father  as  regards  slavery,  and  in 
1855,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature,  as  an  anti-Nebraska  democrat.  It 
was  his  vote  that  practically  decided  the  elec- 
tion of  Lyman  Trumbull  of  Alton  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  In  1860  he  served  as  secretary 
of  the  National  Republican  Convention,  and 
was  a  republican  elector  in  1864. 

Judge  Henry  S.  Baker,  Sr.,  married  Emily 
Blair  Bailey  who  died  in  1862,  and  his  second 
wife  was  Mary  F.  Adams.  The  three  children 
of  his  first  marriage  were  Henry  S.,  Jr.,  Sid- 
ney Blair  and  Jennie  B. 

Henry  S.  Baker,  Jr.,  was  born  at  Alton, 
June  7,  1859,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Alton 
High  School  and  of  Shurtleff  College  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1883.  From  1884  to 
1890  he  served  as  city  attorney  of  Alton,  was 
corporation  counsel  from  1894  to  1900,  and 
for  many  years  has  had  a  practice  in  corpora- 
tion law,  including  many  clients  among  the 
public  utilities  and  leading  industries  of  that 
city,  and  is  general  attorney  for  the  Illinois 
Terminal  Railway.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Madison  County  and  Illinois  State  and  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  and  is  a  member  of  nu- 
merous clubs  and  fraternal  organizations,  be- 
ing a  charter  member  of  the  Alton  Lodge  of 
Elks.  In  1912  he  married  Miss  Florence  H. 
Lang,  of  Alton. 

The  Burnham  Family.  No  record  con- 
cerning the  history  of  Champaign  County,  and 
especially  the  city  of  Champaign,  can  exercise 
consistent  functions  if  there  be  failure  to  give 
appreciative  tribute  to  the  honored  and  in- 
fluential representatives  of  the  Burnham  fam- 


ily, who  have  marked  their  course  with  high 
integrity,  surpassing  civic  loyalty,  and  large 
and  worthy  achievement.  Two  of  the  noblest 
and  most  objectively  benignant  public  institu- 
tions in  the  city  of  Champaign  stand  as  en- 
during monuments  to  and  specifically  perpet- 
uate the  name  of  Burnham,  these  being  the 
Burnham  Athenaeum,  known  as  the  Cham- 
paign Library,  and  the  Julia  F.  Burnham 
Hospital. 

Albert  C.  Burnham  was  born  at  Deerfield, 
Lenawee  County,  Michigan,  February  20,  1839, 
and  that  his  parents  had  pioneer  precedence 
in  Michigan  is  indicated  by  the  date  of  his 
birth,  which  occurred  within  less  than  two 
years  after  Michigan  Territory  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  statehood.  The  life  span  of  Albert 
Calvin  Burnham  counted  in  large  and  noble 
works  on  his  part,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most 
honored  and  influential  citizens  of  Champaign, 
Illinois,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  September 
13,  1897.  He  was  reared  to  the  sturdy  dis- 
cipline of  a  pioneer  farm  in  Michigan,  and 
that  he  made  good  use  of  the  advantages  af- 
forded in  the  schools  of  the  locality  and  period 
became  manifest  when  he  proved  himself 
eligible  for  successful  service  as  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools.  He  finally  came  from 
Michigan  to  Illinois,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord that  he  was  a  successful  teacher  in  the 
schools  of  Iroquois  County  in  the  years  1860 
and  1861,  he  having  taught  during  the  win- 
ter terms.  In  the  spring  of  1862_this  ambi; 
tious  young  ^eprebenTafive~~of  t"Ke~~pedagogic 
profession  came  to  Champaign  and  in  an  un- 
assuming way  initiated  his  preparation  for 
another  of  the  learned  professions.  Here  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  the  late  J.  B.  Mc- 
Kinley,  under  whose  preceptorship  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  until  he  gained  admission  to 
the  Illinois  bar,  after  proving  himself  well 
fortified  in  the  principles  and  minutiae  of  the 
involved  science  of  jurisprudence.  In  the  light 
of  later  events  Champaign  may  well  be  con- 
sidered fortunate  in  having  become  the  stage 
of  the  life  activities  and  service  of  this  am- 
bitious young  lawyer,  who  here  became  the 
junior  member  of  the  law  firm  of  McKinley  & 
Burnham,  as  coadjutor  of  his  former  and  hon- 
ored preceptor.  Concerning  this  period  in  his 
career  a  record  of  special  interest  is  that  here 
reproduced:  "From  the  first  this  firm  had 
influential  financial  connections.  Through  its 
instrumentality  a  large  amount  of  eastern 
capital  was  brought  west  to  invest  in  farm 
securities  in  and  around  Champaign.  The 
Middle  West  was  not  then  overflowing  with 
wealth,  as  it  is  today,  and  the  money  brought 
in  by  this  firm  was  not  only  greatly  needed 
but  was  also  wisely  expended  in  the  improv- 
ing and  upbuilding  of  many  farm  properties 
— a  basic  medium  for  the  advancing  general 
civic  and  material  prosperity." 

Mr.  Burnham  soon  gained  reputation  as  an 
able  and  successful  lawyer  and  as  a  man  of 
exceptional  business  acumen.  He  continued  an 
active  member  of  his  original  law  firm,  one  of 
large  business  and  important  interests,  until 
1876,  when  he  found  it  expedient  to  retire  vir- 
tually from  the  practice  of  his  profession  and 
to  give  his  attention  to  business  enterprise, 
more   specifically   that   of   the   banking   house 
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of  Burnham,  McKinley  &  Company,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  having-  retired  fi-om  the  banking  firm 
in  that  year,  1876,  and  J.  R.  Trevett  and 
R.  R.  Mattis  having  become  members.  Of  the 
old,  substantial  and  influential  banking  house 
of  Burnham,  Trevett  &  Mattis  Mr.  Burnham 
thereafter  continued  the  executive  head  until 
his  death,  and  as  such  has  been  continued  by 
the  two  remaining  partners  and  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  Trevett  Mattis  Bank- 
ing Company.  Worthy  of  perpetuation  in 
this  review  are  the  following  extracts  from 
a  previously  published  memoir  to  Mr.  Burn- 
ham: 

"It  was  Mr.  Burnham's  privilege  and  good 
fortune  to  witness  a  marvelous  development  in 
Champaign  County  in  the  course  of  his  active 
career.  That  development  was  primarily 
based  upon  the  increasing  agricultural  re- 
sources. While  not  a  tiller  of  the  soil  and 
not  otherwise  concerned  in  a  direct  way  with 
farm  industry,  Mr.  Burnham  was  able  wisely 
to  employ  the  constructive  forces  of  capital 
in  the  furtherance  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  his  banking  house  was  always,  and 
justly,  considered  an  integral  part  of  the 
business  and  industrial  structure  of  his  home 
city  and  county.  He  was  liberal  and  public 
spirited  in  the  fullest  degree  and  took  a  deep 
interest  in  all  that  tended  to  advance  civic 
morality  and  educational   interests." 

Ever  appreciative  of,  and  an  exemplar  of 
the  highest  of  human  ideals  and  ethics,  broad 
in  his  intellectual  ken,  and  trained  and  effi- 
cient in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  Mr.  Burn- 
ham long  cherished  his  plan  for  making  some 
definite  and  enduring  contribution  to  the  cul- 
tural advantages  of  his  home  city.  In  con- 
sonance with  this  fine  civic  ambition  two 
years  prior  to  his  death  he  gave  to  Champaign 
a  princely  benefaction.  He  provided  a  splen- 
did site,  that  of  his  former  home  near  the 
business  center  of  the  city,  and  accompanied 
this  by  the  gift  of  $50,000  to  be  expended  for 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  public 
library  building.  The  concrete  realization  of 
his  dream  and  loyal  ambition  is  shown  in  the 
fine  Burnham  Anthenaeum,  which  is  a  library 
of  metropolitan  proportions  and  service  and 
which  constitutes  a  real  civic  center.  As  has 
been  said,  "It  is  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  this  sturdy  banker  and  noble  citizen. 
Thousands  have  benefited  from  the  service  it 
affords  and  future  generations  shall  continue 
here  to  find  a  source  of  inspiration  and  in- 
centive." For  the  maintenance  of  the  Burn- 
ham Athenaeum  and  its  work  Mr.  Burnham's 
son,  the  late  Robert  D.  Burnham,  left  an  addi- 
tional endowment  of  $10,000. 

In  the  winter  of  1893  and  1894  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burnham,  after  considerable  contemplation, 
began  active  planning  for  a  hospital  in  Cham- 
paign and  1895  saw  the  results  of  their  efforts 
consummated  in  the  opening  of  the  Julia  F. 
Burnham  Hospital  which  immediately  became 
a  real  memorial,  due  to  the  death  in  October, 
1894,  of  Julia  F.  Burnham,  wife  of  A.  C. 
Burnham.  The  hospital  proved  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  people  of  the  city  and  county  dur- 
ing the  long  intervening  period  of  thirty  years, 
a  noble  memorial  to  a  noble  woman.  Mrs. 
Burnham  was  an  earnest  and  devoted  member 


of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  was  instant 
in  its  support  and  service. 

In  the  year  1866  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Burnham  and  Miss  Julia  F. 
Davison,  who  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
April  16,  1839,  and  who  was  again  in  her  na- 
tive city  at  the  time  of  her  sudden  death,  Oc- 
tober 25,  1894.  She  was  reared  and  educated 
in  the  City  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  re- 
mained in  the  east  until  she  came  to  Cham- 
paign as  the  bride  of  Mr.  Burnham.  Con- 
cerning her  the  following  appreciative  words 
have  been  written:  "Mrs.  Burnham,  while 
ever  devoted  to  her  home,  had  many  other 
interests  through  which  she  expressed  her 
gracious  personality  and  distinctive  culture. 
She  was  zealous  in  the  service  of  her  church, 
was  earnest  in  the  support  of  charitable  and 
benevolent  agencies,  and  was  ever  ready  to  aid 
those  in  affliction  and  distress  and  was  long 
prominent  in  the  representative  social  and  cul- 
tural circles  of  her  home  city.  Mrs.  Burn- 
ham gave  many  years  of  efficient  and  loyal 
service  as  secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Charities ;  was  one  of  the  first  women  mem- 
bers of  the  Champaign  Board  of  Education 
and  was  an  active  member  of  the  Champaign 
Art  Club.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnham  were  sur- 
vived by  one  son,  Robert  D.,  a  memorial  trib- 
ute to  whom  is  given  in  the  paragraphs  that 
here  follow.  A  daughter  Mary  Bruce,  an  equal- 
ly wonderful  daughter  of  a  remarkable  mother, 
and  who  is  mentioned  at  length  in  another 
portion  of  this  work  under  the  record  of  the 
Harris  family,  was  born  June  29,  1873.  She 
was  married,  November  17,  1897,  to  Newton 
Harris  at  Champaign  and  died  January  10, 
1921. 

Robert  Davison  Burnham  was  born  at 
Champaign  on  the  19th  of  February,  1872,  and 
here  his  death  occurred  March  31,  1920.  In 
all  of  the  relations  of  life  he  well  upheld  the 
prestige  of  the  honored  family  name.  He  was 
the  eldest  in  a  family  of  five  children,  three 
of  whom  died  in  infancy. 

After  having  profited  by  the  advantages  of 
the  public  schools  of  Champaign  Robert  D. 
Burnham  attended  the  old  and  well  known 
collegiate  preparatory  school  at  Lawrenceville, 
New  Jersey.  Later  he  was  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Illinois,  though  he  did  not  com- 
plete a  full  course.  After  leaving  the  uni- 
versity he  was  associated  with  the  business  of 
his  father's  bank,  that  of  the  Burnham, 
Trevett  &  Mattis  Banking  Company  until  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Newton  M.  Harris,  and  engaged  in  the  farm 
loan  and  investment  business  in  Champaign 
County,  his  association  with  the  business  hav- 
ing continued  until  his  death.  Mr.  Burnham, 
like  his  father,  was  generous,  tolerant  and 
kindly  of  nature;  was  liberal  and  public  spir- 
ited as  a  citizen  and  gained  vantage  ground  as 
one  of  the  substantial  and  influential  business 
men  of  Champaign  County.  In  a  preceding 
paragraph  mention  is  made  of  the  gift  of  the 
father,  A.  C.  Burnham,  to  the  Burnham  Athe- 
naeum, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  in- 
stitution. He  was  a  republican  in  politics  and 
while  never  a  seeker  of  public  office  he  gave 
loyal   service  as  a   member  of  the  park  com- 
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mission  of  his  native  city.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Sigma  Chi  fraternity  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  a  thirty-second  degree  Scot- 
tish Rite  Mason,  a  Knight  Templar  and  a 
member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  was  an 
earnest  communicant  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  as  is  also  his  widow,  who  still 
maintains  her  home  in  Champaign  and  who 
is  a  popular  factor  in  the  leading  social  and 
cultural  life  of  the  city. 

December  4,  1895,  recorded  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Burnham  and  Miss  Mae  Wilcox  at  Mag- 
nolia, Illinois,  who  was  born  and  reared  in 
Champaign.  Mrs.  Burnham  is  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Dr.  Levi  S.  Wilcox,  who  is  represented 
in  a  memorial  tribute  in  this  publication.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Burnham  became  the  parents  of 
three  children:  Robert  D.,  Jr.,  Sidney  Wilcox 
and  Albert  C.  II.  Robert  Davison  Burnham, 
Jr.,  was  born  September  14,  1896,  and  in  1914 
was  graduated  from  the  Lawrenceville  pre- 
paratory school,  in  which  his  father  likewise 
had  been  a  student  at  Lawrenceville,  New  Jer- 
sey. Thereafter  he  was  for  three  years  a 
student  in  Yale  University,  in  which  he  was  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1918.  He  remains  with 
his  widowed  mother  in  the  beautiful  family 
home  at  Champaign.  Sidney  Wilcox  Burnham 
was  born  August  23,  1898,  attended  the  Cham- 
paign schools  and  the  Hotchkiss  Preparatory 
School,  Lakeville,  Connecticut,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1918,  and  for  three  years  was  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1921  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity, from  which  he  withdrew  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Yale  Battery  of  field  artillery  two  years, 
having  volunteered  for  service  with  it  in  the 
World  war,  in  which  connection  he  gained  a 
commission  as  a  second  lieutenant.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Zeta  Psi  of  Yale  Chapter,  and 
a  thirty-second  degree  Mason  of  the  Ancient 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  He 
is  now  president  of  the  National  Recording 
Pump  Company  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  On  Sep- 
tember 1,  1921,  he  married  Miss  Arlene  Weis, 
of  Quincy,  Illinois,  and  they  have  three  chil- 
dren: Joan,  and  twin  sons,  Sidney  Wilcox  II 
and  William  Dennis.  Albert  C.  Burnham  II, 
youngest  of  the  three  sons,  was  born  October 
1,  1900,  and  his  death  occurred  May  4,  1923. 
He  likewise  attended  the  Hotchkiss  Prepara- 
tory School  for  two  years  and  entered  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University 
in  the  fall  of  1919,  remaining  three  years, 
after  which  he  proceeded  into  business  in 
the  automotive  field,  where  he  gave  through 
his  executive  ability  in  controlling  men  an  in- 
dication of  the  talent  of  his  forefathers.  He 
was  steadily  promoted  from  one  position  to 
another.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Berzellius 
and  the  Colony  at  Yale. 

Hale  Holden.  No  one  outside  of  those  who 
have  direct  dealings  with  the  railroad  com- 
panies upon  an  extensive  scale  have  any  com- 
prehension of  the  magnificent  part  they  have 
played  in  the  opening  up  and  development  of 
the  country,  nor  how  dependent  all  business  is 
upon  their  proper  operation  and  maintenance. 
The  problems  confronting  the  officials  of  these 
roads  are  stupendous  and  wide-reaching,  and 
only  a  man  of  executive  ability  and  great  force 
of  character  can  hope  to  cope  with  them  in  a 


satisfactory  manner.  One  of  these  astute  men 
of  broad  vision  and  efficient  capability  is  Hale 
Holden,  president  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  Railroad  Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago.  He  is  a  man  carefully 
trained  for  a  learned  profession,  who  found 
in  the  intricacies  of  railroading  a  broader 
scope  for  his  abilities  than  had  been  offered 
him  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  his  re- 
markable success  in  his  present  work  proves 
the  wisdom  of  his  final  choice  of  an  occupa- 
tion. 

Hale  Holden  was  born  at  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, August  11,  1869,  a  son  of  Howard  M. 
and  Mary  F.  Holden,  and  of  their  two  sons 
and  one  daughter  he  was  the  second  in  order 
of  birth.  Howard  M.  Holden  was  born  at 
Maiden,  Massachusetts,  August  26,  1837,  and 
his  wife  was  born  at  Hanover,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1841.  He  died  at  Kansas  City  in  1912  and 
she  died  in  1922. 

After  attending  Harvard  University,  when 
only  nineteen  years  old,  Howard  M.  Holden 
came  West,  and  after  a  short  time  spent  at 
Chicago,  went  to  Muscatine,  Iowa.  There  he 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  banking  house  of 
Greene  &  Stone,  first  as  bookkeeper  and  later 
as  cashier,  and  while  in  Iowa  became  so  prom- 
inent in  politics  as  a  republican  that  he  was 
sent  to  the  Iowa  State  Assembly  for  several 
terms.  Going  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  in 
1867,  he  organized  the  old  First  National 
Bank,  with  which  the  present  institution  of 
that  name  has  no  connection.  This  bank  he 
served  as  cashier  and  president  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  character 
and  had  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  the  fu- 
ture of  Kansas  City  and  the  Southwest.  It 
was  through  his  influence  and  personal  efforts 
that  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade  was  or- 
ganized and  placed  on  a  solid  basis,  and  he 
served  it  as  its  first  president.  For  years 
he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Kansas  City 
Livestock  Exchange.  While  he  was  develop- 
ing his  other  interests  he  had  acquired  very 
substantial  land  holdings,  at  one  time  owning 
6,000  acres  of  land  and  large  herds  of  cattle. 
Realizing  the  possibilities  of  Kansas  City  as 
one  of  the  great  centers  of  the  cattle  industry, 
he  exerted  himself  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
this  important  branch  of  business,  and,  in 
order  to  stimulate  it,  and  enable  men  of  mod- 
erate means  to  enter  it,  he  loaned  many  who 
later  became  extensive  stockraisers  the  money 
for  their  initial  venture.  It  is,  without  doubt, 
largely  due  to  him  that  Kansas  City  is  now 
numbered  among  the  large  and  important  cen- 
ters of  the  country,  for,  in  addition  to  what 
has  been  enumerated,  he  was  during  his  active 
years  ever  zealous  in  behalf  of  his  community. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  long  had  in  him  one 
of  its  most  highly  prized  members.  He  was 
always  a  strong  republican. 

Hale  Holden  attended  the  common  and  high 
schools  of  Kansas  City,  Williams  College,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Harvard  University,  in  which 
he  took  up  the  study  of  law.  Leaving  the  last- 
named  institution  in  1892,  without  being  grad- 
uated, he  entered  the  law  office  of  Warner, 
Dean  &  Hagerman,  of  Kansas  City,  and  in 
1895  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Warner, 
Davis,  McLeod  &  Holden,  which  association 
was  maintained  until  1907.     The  combination 
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was  a  strong  one,  and  Mr.  Holden  soon  gained 
notice  for  his  work  as  a  corporation  lawyer, 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company,  and 
in  1910  was  offered  the  position  of  general 
attorney  of  the  road,  with  offices  at  Chicago, 
and,  accepting,  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of 
his  career.  In  1910  he  was  made  assistant  to 
the  president  and  in  1912  he  became  a  director 
and  vice  president,  and  in  1914  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  road,  and  that  same  year 
was  also  elected  president  of  the  Colorado 
and  Southern  Railroad  Company. 

Many  honors  have  been  accorded  Mr.  Hol- 
den, and  he  has  never  failed  to  live  up  to  their 
multiple  responsibilities.  He  was  a  trustee 
of  Williams  College  for  five  years,  where  once 
he  was  a  student,  and  in  1926  was  given  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  by  that  institution.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  Illinois  Merchants  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  the  Union  Trust  Company,  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Saint  Paul,  Minne- 
sota, was  for  two  years  chairman  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Railroad  Executives;  is  vice  presi- 
dent and  a  director  of  the  American  Railroad 
Association,  and  is  connected  with  numerous 
other  organizations.  A  man  of  social  proclivi- 
ties, he  holds  membership  in  the  Chicago  Club, 
the  Onwentsia  Club,  the  University  Club,  the 
Mid-Day  Club,  the  Shore  Acres  Club,  the  Sad- 
dle and  Cycle  Club,  the  Casino  Club,  and  the 
Old  Elm  Club,  all  of  Chicago;  of  the  Uni- 
versity Club  of  New  York  City  and  the  Denver 
Club  of  Denver,  Colorado.  Like  his  father,  he 
is  a  zealous   republican. 

Mr.  Holden  married,  September  18,  1895, 
Ellen  M.  Weston,  who  was  born  at  Dalton, 
Massachusetts,  a  daughter  of  Byron  and  Julia 
(Mitchell)  Weston,  both  of  whom  were  born 
in  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Weston  was  a  prom- 
inent manufacturer  of  paper,  and  in  the  po- 
litical life  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  served 
the  commonwealth  for  two  terms  as  lieutenant 
governor.  He  and  his  wife  had  eleven  chil- 
dren, of  whom  Mrs.  Holden  was  the  second  in 
order  of  birth.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holden  have 
three  children :  Eleanor  W.,  Hale,  Junior,  and 
Philip  D. 

Charles  Hull  Ewing.  In  the  history  of 
real  estate  operations  in  Chicago  the  name  of 
Charles  Hull  Ewing  has  been  prominent  for 
over  thirty  years.  Mr.  Ewing  is  individually 
a  large  property  owner  both  in  Illinois  and  in 
Florida.  His  career  is  interesting  because 
of  his  family  connections.  He  was  a  relative 
of  the  late  Charles  J.  Hull,  whose  name  is 
commemorated  in  the  famous  social  center, 
Hull  House.  Mr.  Ewing  is  a  nephew  of  the 
late  Helen  Culver,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished pioneer  women  citizens  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Ewing  was  born  at  Randolph  in  Cat- 
taraugus County,  New  York,  July  11,  1868, 
son  of  Robert  Finley  and  Aurelia  (Culver) 
Ewing.  The  name  Ewing  has  been  in  Amer- 
ica since  early  Colonial  times.  In  the  paternal 
ancestry  were  various  members  of  the  Finley 
family,  including  Samuel  Finley,  a  great-uncle 
of  Charles  Hull  Ewing,  who  at  one  time  was 
president  of  Princeton  University.  This  same 
branch  of  the  family  included  Samuel  Finley 
B.  Morse.  Aurelia  Culver  was  a  sister  of  the 
late  Miss  Helen  Culver. 


Helen  Culver,  who  died  at  her  home  in  Lake 
Forest  in  August,  1925,  was  a  Chicago  school 
teacher  before  the  Civil  war,  and  in  the  year 
following  the  war  was  one  of  the  first  women 
to  take  up  a  practical  business  career.  For 
many  years  she  was  busy  with  the  care  of  her 
manifold  interests,  and  the  direction  of  her 
extended  philanthropies.  She  was  born  in 
New  York  State  in  1832,  and  after  the  death 
of  her  father  in  1851  she  came  to  Illinois,  and 
in  DeKalb  County  started  a  select  school.  In 
1854  she  removed  to  Chicago  and  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  primary  department  of  one  of  the 
six  public  schools  of  the  city  at  that  time. 
Later  she  taught  in  the  new  high  school  on 
Madison  Street.  Her  cousin,  Charles  J.  Hull, 
lived  in  a  spacious  residence  on  Halsted  Street, 
and  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hull's  wife,  Miss 
Culver  took  over  the  care  of  the  Hull  home, 
which  was  then  in  a  fashionable  residence  dis- 
trict. This  home  was  abandoned  by  the  family 
in  1868,  and  more  than  twenty  years  later 
Miss  Culver  consented  to  its  use  by  Jane  Ad- 
dams  for  a  social  center.  On  the  death  of 
Mr.  Hull  in  1889  he  left  all  his  property  to 
Miss  Helen  Culver.  In  his  memory  she  sub- 
sequently devoted  a  large  part  of  her  fortune 
to  the  public  welfare.  Thus  for  many  years 
she  was  best  known  for  the  uses  to  which  she 
put  her  extended  fortune.  She  did  much  to 
finance  Hull  House,  and  in  the  course  of  her 
lifetime  and  after  her  death  bequeathed  more 
than  one  and  one-half  million  dollars  to  the 
University  of  Chicago,  furnishing  the  funds 
for  the  building  and  endowment  of  the  Hull 
Court  biological  group  on  the  campus. 

For  thirty  years  Miss  Culver's  chief  assist- 
ant in  the  management  of  her  business  inter- 
ests was  her  nephew,  Charles  Hull  Ewing. 
Mr.  Ewing  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  University, 
taking  his  A.  B.  degree  in  1893,  and  during 
the  following  year  attended  the  Northwestern 
University  Law  School.  For  one  year  he  was 
manager  of  a  stave  manufacturing  company 
in  Mississippi,  and  from  1896  to  1908  was 
manager  of  the  Helen  Culver  Fund  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  has  been  in  the 
general  real  estate  and  investment  business 
since  1903,  with  valuable  property  in  Illi- 
nois and  also  in  the  Southern  states,  particu- 
larly in  Florida.  His  interests  in  Florida  are 
at  Bradenton  and  Sarasota  and  vicinity.  For 
many  years  past  he  has  maintained  a  home 
at  Sarasota.  He  has  a  summer  residence  at 
Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Ewing  is  a  life  member  and  has  served 
for  two  terms  as  president  of  the  Geographic 
Society  of  Chicago,  and  established  its  endow- 
ment fund  during  his  administration.  He  or- 
ganized the  Oberlin  Men's  Club  of  Chicago.  He 
is  a  life  member  of  the  Art  Institute,  the  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  of  the 
Press  Club  of  Chicago;  is  a  trustee  of 
Hull  House  Association  and  a  member  of 
the  Elihu  Club,,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Phi  Delta 
Phi  college  fratei-nities,  and  of  the  City,  Uni- 
versity, and  Yale  Clubs,  and  the  Historical 
Society  of  Chicago;  also  of  the  Onwentsia, 
Knollwood  and  Winter  Clubs  of  Lake  Forest, 
and  of  the  Bradenton  Golf  and  Country,  Palma 
Sola  Country,  and  Longboat  Key  Golf  and 
Country  Clubs  in  Florida.  On  October  8,  1906, 
he  married  Miss  Mary  Sleight  Everts,  who  was 
at  that  time  Dean  of  Women  of  the  State  Uni- 
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versity  of  Iowa.  They  have  two  daughters, 
Katherine  Everts,  a  graduate  of  Ferry  Hall, 
Lake  Forest,  and  a  student  at  Vassar,  and 
Helen  Culver,  a  student  at  Ferry  Hall,  Lake 
Forest. 

James  H.  Cartwright.  In  the  history  of 
Illinois  jurisprudence  the  name  of  Judge 
Cartwright  must  ever  stand  forth  as  that  of 
one  of  the  really  great  jurists  and  constitu- 
tional lawyers  of  the  state,  and  as  that  of  a 
man  whose  character  and  services  gave  him 
distinction  as  one  of  the  strongest  and  sanest 
of  the  fine  group  of  representative  legists 
who  have  served  as  chief  justice  of  the  Illi- 
nois Supreme  Court.  The  service  of  Judge 
Cartwright  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois  covered  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  there  have  been  comparatively 
few  others  whose  records  on  this  bench  can 
connote  equal  duration.  The  final  term  of 
Judge  Cartwright  as  a  justice  of  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court  terminated  in  1924,  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  assuming  this 
judicial  office  having  been  celebrated  Decem- 
ber 17,  1920.  His  name  and  work  are  written 
large  upon  the  history  of  Illinois  jurispru- 
dence. His  death  occurred  May  18,  1924,  and 
this  publication  consistently  enters  a  tribute 
to  his  memory  and  to  his  achievement. 

Judge  Cartwright  was  a  scion  of  the  stanch- 
est  of  English  ancestry  and  of  the  purest  of 
American  stock,  the  Cartwright  family  having 
been  founded  in  New  England  in  the  Colonial 
period  of  our  national  history.  In  a  pioneer 
log  cabin  that  stood  at  the  forks  of  the  Maquo- 
keta  River  in  the  territory  of  Iowa  James  H. 
Cartwright  was  born  December  1,  1842,  and 
his  native  heath  is  now  the  site  of  the  vital 
city  of  Maquoketa.  In  a  family  of  six  chil- 
dren he  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons.  He 
was  a  son  of  Rev.  Burton  Hall  Cartwright 
and  Jane  Chloe  (Benedict)  Cartwright,  and 
his  father  was  one  of  the  pioneer  clergymen 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Iowa 
Territory.  He  later  became  a  circuit  rider 
of  his  church  in  the  northern  part  of  Illinois, 
the  family  having  removed  to  this  state  in 
the  year  following  the  birth  of  the  future 
chief  justice  of  its  Supreme  Court. 

Judge  Cartwright  was  reared  under  the 
conditions  and  influences  that  marked  what 
may  be  termed  the  middle-pioneer  period  of 
Illinois  history,  and  he  had  the  advantages  of 
a  home  of  culture  and  refinement.  He  at- 
tended the  schools  of  the  period,  including 
those  at  Mount  Morris,  where  he  finally  en- 
tered Rock  River  Seminary.  In  this  insti- 
tution he  continued  his  studied  at  intervals, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  he  gave  his  attention  to 
assisting  in  the  work  of  the  small  farm  that 
his  father  has  acquired  in  that  locality.  He 
had  also  his  quota  of  experience  in  teaching 
school,  and  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  at 
the  inception  of  the  Civil  war.  He  subor- 
dinated all  personal  interests  to  the  call  of 
patriotism,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  in  April, 
1862,  he  enlisted  for  service  in  defense  of  the 
Union.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Sixty- 
ninth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  with  which 
in  the  summer  of  1862  he  assisted  in  guard- 
ing Confederate  prisoners  at  Camp  Douglas, 
Chicago.     Later  he  was   assigned  to   duty  in 


connection  with  the  exchanging  of  prisoners 
at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  which  city  at  that 
time  was  held  by  Confederate  forces.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  three  months'  term  of 
enlistment  he  found  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
return  home  and  aid  in  the  care  of  his  mother 
and  the  younger  children,  his  father  having 
in  the  meanwhile  entered  service  as  chaplain 
in  the  army  commanded  by  General  Sherman. 
In  June,  1864,  Judge  Cartwright  again  en- 
listed, he  having  at  this  time  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Illinois 
Infantry,  in  which  he  was  elected  captain  of 
his  company.  Captain  Cartwright's  company 
thereafter  passed  three  months  in  guarding 
railroad  lines  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  next  was  assigned  to  guard  duty 
in  Memphis,  and  finally  was  ordered  to  Camp 
Fry,  Chicago,  where  it  was  mustered  out  Oc- 
tober 29,  1864. 

In  the  autumn  of  1865  Judge  Cartwright 
entered  the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  from  the  same  he  received 
his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  the  spring 
of  1867,  he  having  soon  afterward  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Illinois  bar  and  having  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law  at  Oregon,  judicial  cen- 
ter of  Ogle  County.  In  1868  he  was  selected 
as  general  attorney  and  solicitor  of  a  com- 
pany that  projected  the  building  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Iowa  Railroad,  now  a  part  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad.  Of  his 
interposition  in  this  connection  the  following 
statement  has  been  written:  "Out  of  this  em- 
ployment came  a  vast  amount  of  experience  in 
condemnation  work  which  today  makes  Justice 
Cartwright  so  particularly  well  qualified  in 
the  law  of  eminent  domain." 

The  young  lawyer  was  retained  as  general 
attorney  for  this  railroad  company  until  it 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  even 
after  this  he  continued  service  in  connection 
with  the  general  affairs  of  the  railroad.  It  is 
interesting  to  record  that  during  a  part  of 
the  time  in  this  early  period  of  his  professional 
career  Judge  Cartwright  maintained  a  Chi- 
cago office  in  a  small  frame  house  that  stood 
on  Dearborn  Street,  just  to  north  of  the  pres- 
ent Great  Northern  Hotel,  and  that  after  his 
retirement  from  the  Supreme  Bench  he  es- 
tablished his  Chicago  headquarters  in  the 
building  of  the  First  National  Bank — a  great 
metropolitan  structure  in  marked  contradis- 
tinction to  that  in  which  he  had  his  office  in 
the  early  days. 

In  1876  Judge  Cartwright  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Oregon,  and  from  that  year  un- 
til 1888  he  served  as  master  in  chancery  of 
the  Circuit  Court  for  Ogle  County.  In  1888 
he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and 
after  his  re-election  in  1891  he  was  assigned 
to  Appellate  Court  duty  in  the  Second  District, 
at  Ottawa.  In  1895  he  was  elected  to  the 
bench  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Judge  Bailey, 
and  thus  was  initiated  his  long  and  able  ser- 
vice as  a  justice  of  the  Illinois  court  of  last 
resort,  which  has  been  dignified  by  his  char- 
acter and  his  achievement. 

In  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Illinois 
Law  Review  of  November,  1920,  reference  is 
made  to  the  statement  of  Justice  Orrin  N. 
Carter    to    the    effect    that    in    the    previous 
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twenty-five  years  of  his  service  on  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Justice  Cartwright  had 
written  an  average  of  seventy-five  opinions 
each  year,  and  the  editorial  estimate  then  con- 
tinues as  follows:  "In  substantiation  of  that 
statement  we  have  turned  to  the  Supreme 
Court  reports  of  this  state  for  the  period  im- 
mediately following  Justice  Cartwright's  first 
election — a  period  in  which  we  should  expect 
him  to  make  his  smallest  contribution — and  in 
1896,  the  first  year  after  his  election,  we  find 
that  he  wrote  sixty-six  opinions;  the  follow- 
ing year  he  had  increased  this  number  to 
ninety-six;  that  he  delivered  seventy-nine 
opinions  in  1898,  fifty-seven  in  1899,  and 
seventy-seven  in  1900.  When  we  consider 
how  short  a  time  each  year  can  be  spent  by 
the  Supreme  Court  justices  in  writing  opin- 
ions, Justice  Cartwright's  record  seems  almost 
unbelievable.  In  order  to  perform  such  a 
vast  amount  of  labor  and  to  withstand  the 
attendant  physical  strain  one  must  of  course 
possess  a  remarkable  physique,  together  with 
extraordinary  good  health  and  powers  of  en- 
durance. And  Justice  Cartwright  is  fortun- 
ate in  possessing  all  three.  The  rugged  life  he 
was  obliged  to  lead  while  a  boy  not  only  helped 
him  to  overcome  the  frailties  of  his  youth  but 
seems  also  to  have  given  him  a  constitution 
which  no  strain  of  later  life  has  been  able  to 
impair.  His  health  is  remarkable.  In  the 
past  twenty  years  he  has  not  once  been  con- 
fined to  his  bed  with  sickness,  but  on  the 
other  hand  has  been  in  constant  attendance  at 
the  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  the 
twenty-five  years  of  his  service  has  not  been 
absent  more  than  three  or  four  days,  all  told. 
We  are  told  that  he  always  has  a  fixed  time 
for  everything,  and  that  everything  is  done 
precisely  at  the  appointed  time.  As  for  his 
relaxation  Justice  Cartwright  has  adopted  an 
interesting  plan.  Just  outside  of  the  town  of 
Oregon  he  owns  a  large  farm,  a  part  of  which 
is  covered  with  heavy  timber.  In  this  timber 
area  he  has  built  a  small,  restful  cottage,  and 
to  this  place  he  repairs  when  the  strain  of 
his  work  becomes  too  heavy.  A  few  days 
spent  in  the  quietness  of  these  surroundings 
revives  in  Mr.  Cartwright  his  original  vigor 
and  enables  him  to  return  to  his  work  and  at- 
tack it  with  his  customary  energy. 

"It  might  be  thought  that  because  of  the 
great  rapidity  with  which  Justice  Cartwright 
works,  that  his  opinions  would  lack  the  close 
consideration  which  would  result  from  a 
greater  deliberation.  Such,  however,  seems 
not  to  be  the  case.  Justice  Cartwright's  mind 
is  distinctly  and  emphatically  judicial.  His 
thinking  is  clear-cut,  analytical,  direct.  He 
has  the  faculty  of  going  at  once  straight  to 
the  heart  of  a  case.  Consequently  he  is  able 
to  arrive  at  a  decision  in  a  minimum  of  time, 
and  the  opinion,  moreover,  is  logical  and  con- 
cise. 

"Stopping  merely  to  catalogue  certain  other 
of  Justice  Cartwright's  characteristics — his 
extreme  positiveness  on  all  questions,  and  espe- 
cially public  questions;  his  brusque  manner, 
particularly  on  the  bench,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  mask  for  the  genial  nature  that 
lies  behind  it — we  come  to  an  interesting  side- 
light on  the  man,  in  his  choice  of  an  avoca- 
tion, namely  the  breeding  and  training  of  fast 


trotting  horses.  Barring  his  interest  in  his 
chosen  profession,  no  other  interest  so  ab- 
sorbs his  time  and  attention.  So  extensive 
has  been  his  study  of  the  theoretical  perfec- 
tion of  the  trotting  horse  that  he  can  be 
classed  as  an  authority  on  the  subject.  His 
theories  have  been  carefully  put  into  practice 
on  the  large  farm  which  he  maintains  near 
Oregon,  with  the  result  that  from  his  stables 
have  come  some  of  the  fastest  horses  on  the 
Grand  Circuit. 

"Justice  Cartwright's  other  hobby  is  the 
study  of  Illinois  political  history.  Here  again 
he  is  accorded  the  rank  of  authority.  It  is 
said,  indeed,  that  few  men  in  the  state  *  *  * 
can  claim  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  workings  of  our  political  institu- 
tions." 

To  review  in  detail  the  career  of  Justice 
Cartwright  on  the  bench  of  the  Illinois  Su- 
preme Court  must  be  left  to  more  specifically 
technical  publications,  as  such  indulgence  is 
impossible  in  a  sketch  so  necessarily  circum- 
scribed as  this  memoir.  It  is  well,  however, 
to  incorporate  here  the  final  paragraph  writ- 
ten by  Judge  Orrin  N.  Carter  in  giving  an 
appreciative  estimate  of  the  services  of  his 
distinguished  confrere  on  the  Supreme  Bench, 
and  that  paragraph  is  as  follows: 

"I  am  confident  that  more  and  more,  as  the 
years  pass  by,  the  leaders  of  the  bench  and 
bar  of  this  state  will  rank  the  opinions  of 
Judge  Cartwright  along  with  those  of  Schol- 
field,  Breese,  Lawrence  and  our  other  great 
judges,  and  that  judges  and  lawyers  the  coun- 
try over  will  frequently  consult  and  quote 
from  his  opinions,  particularly  on  constitu- 
tional questions,  as  among  the  most  profound, 
the  clearest  and  sanest  written." 

The  opinions  handed  down  by  Justice  Cart- 
wright cover  a  wide  range,  as  touching  human 
motives  and  actions,  and  have  to  do  with  mat- 
ters of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  its  people.  His  have  been  the 
highest  of  civic,  social  and  professional  ideals, 
and  he  wrought  mightily  and  well.  Of  his 
attitude  in  regard  to  the  service  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  which  he  was  so  long  a  mem- 
ber, an  idea  is  conveyed  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  one  of  his  public  addresses: 

"This  court  has  been  required  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  state.  Begin- 
ning with  the  simple  questions  arising  between 
the  settlers  concerning  their  rights,  it  has 
sought  to  apply  the  same  principles  of  right 
and  justice  to  the  many  questions  arising 
from  more  complex  conditions  and  the  rest- 
less energy  of  a  great  people,  as  well  as  from 
new  legislation.  While  the  principles  upon 
which  justice  is  administered  have  always  been 
the  same,  no  two  sets  of  circumstances  are 
pi'ecisely  alike,  and  the  growing  complexity 
of  social  conditions  often  renders  their  ap- 
plication difficult,  but  the  court  has  sought  to 
select  and  apply  such  rules  as  would  accom- 
plish justice  in  each  case.  The  woi-k  has  not 
been  perfect,  as  no  work  of  human  hand  or 
brain  is  perfect,  but  it  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned that  the  motives  have  been  pure  and 
that  there  has  been  a  conscientious  effort  to 
fulfill  the  high  mission  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  justice.  So  far  as  there  are  im- 
perfections,   they    fade    away    with    maturer 
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judgment  and  consideration,  and  that  which  is 
in  accordance  with  the  eternal  principles  of 
right  endures." 

Loyal  and  public-spirited  as  a  citizen,  and 
characteristically  well  fortified  in  his  convic- 
tions concerning  matters  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic import,  Judge  Cartwright  was  ever  a 
stanch  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  re- 
publican party.  Until  his  death  he  continued 
to  maintain  the  idyllic  semi-rural  home  at 
Oregon. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1873,  was  solemn- 
ized the  marriage  of  James  Henry  Cartwright 
and  Miss  Hattie  L.  Holmes,  of  Oregon,  Ogle 
County,  and  their  devoted  companionship  of 
more  than  half  a  century  was  severed  only 
by  the  death  of  the  honored  subject  of  this 
memoir.  Mrs.  Cartwright  still  maintains  the 
beautiful  home  at  Oregon,  and  two  sons  and 
three  daughters  likewise  survive  the  dis- 
tinguished father:  James  Henry,  Jr.,  the 
elder  son,  is  a  member  of  the  representative 
Chicago  law  firm  of  Winston,  Strawn  &  Shaw, 
and  in  the  World  war  he  was  in  overseas  ser- 
vice during  a  period  of  four  months,  as  a 
member  of  the  Three  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
first  Field  Artillery  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces.  Horace  A.,  the  younger  son, 
likewise  volunteered  for  service  in  the  World 
war,  and  he  was  still  attending  an  officers 
training  camp  at  the  time  when  the  armistice 
brought  the  war  to  a  close.  He  is  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Fremont,  Ohio.  Of  the  daughters  it 
is  to  be  recorded  that  Miss  Ada  M.  resides 
in  the  city  of  Chicago;  Grace  C.  is  the  wife 
of  Charles  W.  Townley;  and  Genevieve  C.  is 
the  wife  of  Robert  Salmon. 

Hon.  William  Brown  McKinley,*  senior 
United  States  senator  from  Illinois,  has  been 
in  Congress  continuously  except  for  two  years 
since  1905,  at  first  as  representative  of  the 
Nineteenth  Illinois  District.  For  much  longer 
time  he  has  been  a  real  and  vital  force  in  Illi- 
nois business  and  politics.  His  home  since 
early  boyhood  has  been  at  Champaign,  and 
the  university  and  the  community  as  a  whole 
have  shared  in  his  personal  success. 

Senator  McKinley  was  born  at  Petersburg, 
Illinois,  September  5,  1856,  son  of  George  and 
Hannah  (Finley)  McKinley.  His  grandfather, 
Thomas  McKinley,  was  a  native  of  County 
Donegal,  Ireland,  but  of  Scotch  ancestry.  Com- 
ing to  the  United  States  when  a  young  man 
in  1801,  he  lived  for  a  time  in  Southern  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  married  Alice  Barclay, 
also  a  native  of  Ireland.  Later  they  moved  to 
Ross  County,  Ohio,  and  were  farmers  in  that 
section.  The  father  of  Senator  McKinley  was 
a  Presbyterian  minister.  When  William  B. 
McKinley  was  a  small  child  his  parents  moved 
to  Champaign,  and  George  McKinley  was  a 
well  loved  minister  in  that  city.  The  McKin- 
ley Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  at  Cham- 
paign was  erected  in  honor  of  his  memory  by 
Senator  McKinley. 

William  B.  McKinley  is  a  product  of  the  old 
school  of  self-reliance  and  industry.  He  lived 
with  his  parents  on  a  small  farm  and  had  his 
share  in  the  routine  duties  before  and  after 
school.  He  was  a  good  student  and  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  entered  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, where  he  spent  two  years.     At  the  age 


of  fifteen  he  began  clerking  in  drug  stores. 
In  1875,  when  nineteen,  he  went  to  work  as 
a  clerk  in  the  brokerage  and  banking  house  of 
his  uncle,  James  B.  McKinley,  at  Champaign. 
It  was  his  ability  that  permitted  him  to  enter 
a  partnership  in  1877,  and  he  has  been  a  part- 
ner in  the  old  establishment  firm  of  J.  B.  and 
W.  R.  McKinley,  banking  and  mortgage  loans, 
since  that  year.  This  was  a  pioneer  concern 
in  representing  eastern  capital  for  loans  on 
Illinois  farming  land. 

In  Central  Illinois  W.  B.  McKinley  is  better 
known  for  his  constructive  work  in  developing 
an  electric  traction  system  than  in  politics. 
He  has  had  a  part  in  the  public  utility  field 
since  1885,  in  which  year  he  built  the  Cham- 
paign and  Urbana  water  works,  an  electric 
lighting  system.  In  1890  he  undertook  the 
construction  of  the  Champaign  and  Urbana 
Electric  Railway.  During  the  next  twenty 
years  he  took  an  increasing  part  in  electric 
interurban  traction  until  he  became  head  of 
a  great  system  known  as  the  McKinley  Lines. 
Officially  this  is  the  Illinois  Traction  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  largest  systems  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States.  He  has  been  president 
of  this  company  for  a  number  of  years.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  in  1910,  when  his  com- 
pany was  forbidden  the  use  of  the  railroad 
bridge  over  the  Mississippi  into  St.  Louis,  his 
company  built  an  independent  bridge  at  a  cost 
of  five  million  dollars. 

From  1902  to  1905  Mr.  McKinley  served  as 
a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  That 
brief  service,  however,  does  not  measure  his 
real  interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  From 
his  personal  fortune  it  is  estimated  that  he 
has  given  more  than  one  million  dollars  to 
worthy  causes,  largely  of  an  educational  na- 
ture, the  greater  part  going  to  the  University 
of  Illinois,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the 
McKinley  Memorial  Hospital  and  also  to  the 
McKinley  Foundation  for  Presbyterian  Stu- 
dents. He  was  responsible  for  the  donation 
of  a  $55,000  loan  fund  to  be  loaned  to  worthy 
students  with  no  other  security  than  their 
personal  notes  at  five  per  cent.  The  plan 
among  other  things  has  demonstrated  to  his 
satisfaction  the  innate  honesty  of  ambitious 
students,  since  the  losses  have  been  negligible 
and  the  repayment  of  the  loan  has  proved  the 
value  of  helping  others  to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  McKinley  has  been  a  forceful  and  in- 
teresting figure  in  Congress.  He  has  been 
there  as  a  representative  from  Illinois  more 
than  a  partisan  or  representative  of  any  fac- 
tion. He  has  given  the  counsel  of  a  very  suc- 
cessful business  man  and  executive  and  his 
service  has  been  of  a  quality  that  deserved  re- 
peated endorsement  at  the  hands  of  his  con- 
stituent. He  was  first  elected  to  represent  the 
Nineteenth  District  in  1904,  taking  his  seat 
in  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  in  1905.  He  served 
continuously  until  1913,  being  defeated  in  the 
historic  year  1912.  In  1914  he  was  again 
sent  back  from  the  same  district,  serving 
throughout  the  war  period  until  1921.  In  1920 
he  was  elected  United  States  senator,  his  term 
being  for  the  years  1921-27.  Senator  Mc- 
Kinley is  a  member  of  the  Union  League  and 
Hamilton  Clubs  of  Chicago,  the  Cosmos  Club 
of  Washington  and  the  Country  Club  of  Cham- 
paign.    His  favorite  pursuits  are  business  and 
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politics.  He  married,  in  February,  1881,  Miss 
Kate  Frisbee,  of  Chicago. 

The  qualities  that  have  earned  him  success 
have  undoubtedly  been .  persistency  and  fair- 
ness. It  has  never  occurred  to  him  to  quit 
in  any  undertaking  he  thought  worth  while. 
In  his  public  addresses  he  has  emphasised  as 
elements  of  achieving  success  such  qualities  as 
industry,  good  judgment,  honesty  with  self  as 
well  as  with  every  one  else  and  a  pleasing 
personality.  His  friends  claim  he  has  exhib- 
ited all  these  in  abundance  in  his  own  career. 
When  he  was  a  poor  clerk  working  for  twenty 
dollars  a  month  and  board  he  saved  something 
and  demonstrated  ability  to  handle  his  own 
affairs  long  before  he  sought  any  offices  of 
trust  or  responsibility  from  others. 

*  Died  December,  7,  1926. 

Clarence  S.  Darrow.  In  preparing  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  such  a  man  as  Clarence  S. 
Darrow,  whose  brilliant  professional  achieve- 
ments are  based  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  intricate  subjects  of  law,  human  failings 
and  human  emotions,  the  historian  feels  the 
limitation  of  his  knowledge  as  well  as  like 
limitations  that  attach  to  the  ordinary  reader. 
In  truth,  any  just  biography  of  such  a  man 
should  be  prepared  by  one  having  some  ade- 
quate professional  knowledge,  and  might  bet- 
ter be  presented  in  the  pages  of  legal  journals 
whose  readers  are  en  rapport  with  the  sub- 
jects which  have  engaged  his  thoughts,  and 
can  follow  the  line  of  original  investigation 
and  action  which  it  has  been  his  fortune  to 
take  while  advancing  to  an  undisputed  posi- 
tion among  the  leaders  of  the  bar  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Clarence  S.  Darrow,  lawyer  of  Chicago,  was 
born  at  Kinsman,  Ohio,  April  18,  1857,  and 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  state,  following  which  he  took  up 
the  study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1875.  Not  long  thereafter,  seeking  a 
broader  field  for  his  activities,  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Chicago  and  for  some  years  was 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Altgeld,  Darrow 
&  Thompson,  later  of  Darrow,  Masters  & 
Wilson,  being  now  the  senior  partner  of  Dar- 
row, Smith,  Cronson  &  Smith,  with  offices  at 
77  West  Washington  Street.  After  coming  to 
Chicago  his  rise  in  his  profession  was  rapid 
and  he  was  eventually  retained  as  attorney  for 
the  Northwestern  Railway.  He  developed 
great  ability  and  reputation  as  a  trial  lawyer 
and  soon  was  identified  with  important  litiga- 
tion in  cases  against  monopolies,  including 
the  gas  trust  of  Chicago.  He  was  chief  coun- 
sel for  the  anthracite  miners  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal  strike  arbitration  at  Scranton  and 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in  1903,  on  the 
commission  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt. 
He  was  counsel  in  the  Debs  strike  case  and  a 
large  number  of  labor  injunction  and  labor 
conspiracy  cases,  always  on  the  side  of  labor. 
In  1911  Mr.  Darrow  was  counsel  for  the  Mc- 
Namara  brothers  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
dynamite  case;  and  was  also  attorney  for  the 
defendants  Mover,  Haywood  and  Pettibone, 
who  were  charged  with  the  murder  of  ex- 
Governor  Steunenburg  of  Idaho.  The  recent 
Franks  murder  case,  in  which  he  was  counsel 
for  the  defendants,   Leopold  and   Loeb,   is   of 


such  recent  date  as  to  need  no  mention;  as  is 
also  the  famous  trial  at  Dayton,  Tennessee, 
where  Mr.  Darrow,  on  the  side  of  Evolution, 
was  pitted  against  the  late  William  Jennings 
Bryan.  Mr.  Darrow's  splendid  powers  of  ora- 
tory have  been  used  to  good  advantage  on  the 
lecture  platform,  where  his  services  are  con- 
stantly in  demand,  as  they  are  at  public  meet- 
ings and  as  an  after-dinner  speaker.  While 
he  has  been  active  in  politics  as  an  independ- 
ent democrat,  his  only  important  public  office 
was  that  of  member  of  the  State  Legislature 
in  1902.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State 
Bar  Association,  the  Chicago  Bar  Association 
and  the  Illinois  Lawyers'  Association,  and  be- 
longs to  the  Chicago  Athletic,  South  Shore 
Country  and  Press  Clubs.  While  his  legal 
abilities  have  been  such  as  to  overshadow  his 
activities  in  other  fields  of  endeavor,  Mr.  Dar- 
row is  possessed  of  marked  literary  ability, 
and  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  essays, 
"Persian  Pearl";  a  novel,  "Farmington";  "Re- 
sist Not  Evil";  "An  Eye  for  an  Eye";  "Crime, 
Its  Cause  and  Treatment,"  and  various  pam- 
phlets on  social  and  economic  questions.  He 
has  been  twice  married  and  resides  at  1537 
East  Sixtieth  Street. 

Anthony  A.  Hunt.  Not  only  is  Anthony 
A.  Hunt,  of  East  St.  Louis,  well  known  as  a 
brilliant  and  successful  practitioner  of  law, 
but  almost  equally  well  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters, where  he  has  gained  considerable  repu- 
tation as  a  writer  on  commercial  subjects  and 
man  of  affairs.  For  forty  years  he  has  mingled 
with  the  people  of  East  St.  Louis,  and  during 
this  time  has  been  a  leading  factor  in  many 
of  the  progressive  movements  inaugurated,  al- 
though he  has  consistently  and  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  consider  the  acceptance  of  public  office. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  born  January  19,  1869,  at 
Bellville,  St.  Clair  County,  Illinois,  and  is  a 
son  of  Bernard  M.  and  Anna  Marie  (Kaelch) 
Hunt,  the  former  a  native  of  Germany  and 
the  latter  of  France.  His  grandparents  on 
both  sides  of  the  family  were  born  in  the  old 
country,  and  except  for  a  short  visit  by  his 
mother's  people,  spent  their  entire  lives  there. 
Bernard  M.  Hunt  was  given  a  good  education 
in  his  native  land,  but  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years  came  to  America  in  order  to  escape 
military  service.  The  Baden  youth  soon  es- 
tablished himself  in  business  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  as  the  proprietor  of  a  book  store, 
and  also  dealing  in  art  objects  and  doing 
bookbinding.  In  the  latter  for  the  wonderful 
artcraft  displayed  in  the  binding  of  books  he 
gained  a  reputation  all  over  the  country  by 
men  engaged  in  the  business.  A  man  of 
broad  views  and  comprehensive  mind,  at  the 
time  of  the  election  of  President  Lincoln  his 
was  one  of  the  two  votes  cast  at  Louisville 
for  the  Great  Emancipator.  At  that  time  he 
was  the  owner  of  two  large  book  and  art 
stores  at  Louisville,  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  him  each  week  to  sell  two  wagon- 
loads  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  without 
taking  them  into  the  stores.  His  courageous 
action  in  voting  as  he  did  caused  public  senti- 
ment to  run  high  against  him,  and  after  he  had 
been  visited  by  more  than  1,000  citizens  of 
Louisville  he  decided  to  adopt  tactics  of  dis- 
cretion and  accordingly  he  left  the  city  for  a 
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time.  Later,  however,  he  returned  and  when 
war  was  declared  between  the  South  and  the 
North  he  secured  a  commission  from  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  as  a  captain  in  the  Sixth  Regi- 
ment, Kentucky  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  raised 
a  company  which  served  throughout  the  strug- 
gle and  participated  in  many  of  the  great  en- 
gagements, including  Shiloh,  where  Captain 
Hunt  lost  ninety  percent  of  his  men  and  was 
slightly  wounded  himself.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  moved  to  Belleville,  Illinois,  where  An- 
thony A.  Hunt  was  born,  all  the  other  children 
before  him  having  been  born  in  Kentucky. 
Bernard  M.  Hunt  gave  up  his  former  business 
and  went  in  for  the  construction  of  large  build- 
ings and  railroads,  a  vocation  in  which  he  was 
remarkably  successful.  His  work  carried  him 
to  various  cities  all  over  the  country,  as  he 
gained  a  reputation  for  being  capable  in  the 
handling  of  large  projects.  His  death  occurred 
in  1914,  when  he  was  eighty-three  years  of 
age.  He  and  his  worthy  wife,  who  is  also 
deceased,  were  the  parents  of  the  following 
children:  William  B.,  who  is  married  and 
has  two  sons;  August  C,  who  is  married  and 
has  two  children:  Anna  J.,  who  married 
Louis  Huber;  Matilda  O.,  who  married  Charles 
C.  Johnson  and  has  four  children;  Helen  C, 
who  married  August  C.  Friess  and  has  two 
children:  Florens  J.,  who  married  Marie 
Hemmer  and  had  two  children  who  are  now 
deceased;  Anthony  A.,  of  this  review;  Rose, 
who  married  Henry  Rentchler  and  has  two 
children;  and  Benjamin  M.,  deceased,  who 
married  Dora  Dorlark  and  had  one  child. 

The  early  education  of  Anthony  A.  Hunt  was 
acquired  in  the  public  schools  of  Belleville, 
he  having  graduated  from  the  high  school  as 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1884,  following  which 
he  pursued  a  course  at  the  Jones  Business 
College,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Next  he  began 
the  study  of  his  calling  at  McKendry  College. 
Lebanon,  Illinois,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1893,  and  in  1894  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  commenced  practice  in  June  at  East 
St.  Louis,  where  he  has  built  up  a  large  and 
influential  clientele.  As  before  noted,  he  has 
refused  all  offers  of  public  office  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  term  as  city  attorney  early  in 
his  career.  During  the  World  war  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Instruction  Board.  Mr.  Hunt 
is  general  counsel  for  the  St.  Louis  National 
Life  Insurance  Company  and  has  represented 
numerous  other  large  companies.  As  a  writer 
on  commercial  subjects  and  prominent  men 
his  name  has  appeared  frequently  in  leading 
periodicals.  A  man  of  interesting  personality, 
he  occupies  a  place  high  in  the  esteem  of  the 
people. 

In  1897  Mr.  Hunt  married  Miss  Maud  Vir- 
ginia Little,  whose  brothers  and  sisters  were: 
A.  Platte,  who  married  Minie  Dill  and  has  one 
child;  Samuel,  who  married  Annie  Bauchens 
and  had  one  child;  Carrie  E.,  who  married 
Charles  Smiley  and  has  three  children;  and 
May,  who  married  William  Hauss  and  has  two 
children.  By  his  first  wife  Mr.  Hunt  has  one 
daughter:  Helen  Virginia,  who  married 
Lewellyn  Mills.  On  June  29,  1907,  Mr.  Hunt 
married  Miss  Nellie  Brockman,  and  they  are 
the  parents  of  one  daughter:  Lorraine  Jose- 
phine, who  resides  with  her  parents  and  is 
attending  school.     Mrs.   Hunt's  brothers   and 


sisters  are:  Arthur,  who  married  Minnie 
Peel;  Annie,  who  married  Arnold  Zerwick  and 
has  two  children;  Col.  Phil  Henry,  who  mar- 
ried Anna  Skippe;  and  Dorothy,  who  married 
Frank  Galloup.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  is  one 
of  the  oldest  Masons  in  St.  Clair  County,  and 
also  holds  membership  in  the  Illinois  State 
Bar  Association,  the  St.  Clair  County  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  East  St.  Louis  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

Nathan  William  MacChesney  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  Chicago  in  1902.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  almost  daily  in  the  courts, 
and  for  a  successful  corporation  lawyer  has 
given  an  unusually  close  and  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  diverse  interests  he  represents.  He 
is  senior  member  of  MacChesney,  Weaver, 
Evans  &  Robinson,  a  firm  that  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Carter  &  Becker,  established  nearly 
seventy  years  ago.  This  firm  enjoys  a  high 
standing  in  real  estate,  banking,  railroad  and 
corporation  legal  matters.  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  recall  the  fact  that  among  the  cases 
in  which  he  has  been  engaged  have  been 
the  preparation  of  the  briefs  of  arguments 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  such  matters  of  vital  import- 
ance as  power  of  federal  government  to 
control  the  organization  and  discipline  of  state 
troops.  The  constitutionality  of  Selective 
Service  Act,  Child  Labor  Legislation,  consti- 
tutionality of  Real  Estate  License  Law,  in 
which  case  he  sustained  for  the  first  time  the 
right  of  a  state  to  regulate  the  personnel 
of  a  business  as  distinguished  from  the  busi- 
ness itself,  and  he  has  participated  in  numer- 
ous other  litigated  matters  of  local  and  na- 
tional importance. 

The  attainments  thus  briefly  suggested 
would  be  worthy  of  almost  a  lifelong  devotion 
of  the  best  energies  of  a  normally  ambitious 
lawyer.  They  measure,  however,  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  activities  and  interests  of  one  of 
the  most  intensive  individuals  of  the  present 
generation  who,  says  one  who  knows  him  well, 
has  become  almost  an  "institution"  of  the  city 
in  which  he  lives.  It  has  been  a  constant  cause 
for  marvel  on  the  part  of  his  admirers  that  he 
could  expend  himself  so  effectively  on  so  many 
diverse  avocations  and  keep  the  resources  of 
his  mind  fresh  and  unimpaired  for  the  heavy 
routine  of  his  working  day.  One  writer  has 
enumerated  among  his  exertions  "lecturing  on 
legal  ethics  in  law  schools,  directing  the  af- 
fairs of  a  bank  or  social  mission,  taking  part 
in  the  management  of  a  large  university,  im- 
proving penal  conditions,  helping  in  the  edi- 
torial direction  of  law  journals,  investigating 
a  high-pressure  fire  system  and  municipal  art, 
striving  for  uniformity  in  legislation  and  for 
labor  and  industrial  laws,  taking  an  active 
part  in  military  affairs,  writing  law  articles, 
and  laboring  in  one  way  and  another  in  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  other  organized  under- 
takings; to  say  nothing  of  what  is  required 
of  the  time  and  energies  of  a  lawyer  actively 
and  successfully  practicing  his  profession  and 
participating  in  a  normal  way  in  the  affairs 
of  family,  church  and  social  life."  Even  this 
census,  having  been  taken  about  ten  years 
ago,  makes  no  account  of  his  distinguished 
service    to    the    American    cause    during    the 
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World  war  nor  of  the  intense  zeal  he  has 
given  to  patriotism  and  patriotic  education 
since  the  war. 

General  MacChesney  during  his  earlier 
years  was  actively  interested  in  athletics,  and 
while  in  college  took  an  active  part  in  them, 
but  more  recently  his  time  along  this  line 
has  been  absorbed  by  his  military  activities, 
in  connection  with  which  he  has  kept  up  his 
interests  in  horses.  He  has  a  farm  in  Lake 
County,  Illinois,  which  he  is  interested  in  de- 
veloping and  where  he  raises  pure  blooded 
horses  and  cattle. 

General  MacChesney  is  only  forty-eight,  and 
new  directions  and  purposes  are  being  given 
to  his  many-sided  activities  every  year.  In 
many  senses  he  is  a  true  progressive,  but  for 
that  very  reason  his  career  does  not  submit 
to  still-life  representation.  The  above  is  a 
more  or  less  temporary  estimate  of  the  range 
of  his  activities,  and  beyond  indicating  the 
orbit  and  force  of  his  career  any  estimate 
will  be  premature. 

However,  as  one  of  the  distinguished  Illi- 
noians  of  the  present  age  the  formal  facts 
and  interests  of  his  life  should  be  set  down, 
letting  these  facts  speak  for  themselves  and 
pointing  the  significance  to  the  brief  interpre- 
tation attempted  above. 

The  MacChesneys  came  from  Scotland,  but 
more  remotely  were  of  Norman-French  stock. 
They  were  Scotch  Presbyterian  transplanted 
to  Northern  Ireland,  and  from  there  John 
MacChesney,  of  County  Antrim,  was  "expelled 
for  adhering  to  the  Presbyterian  faith,"  com- 
ing to  America  and  landing  in  New  Jersey, 
July  19,  1689.  From  New  Jersey  the  family 
settled  in  Rockbridge  County,  Virginia.  The 
great-grandfather  of  the  Chicago  attorney 
was  a  Virginia  soldier  in  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  grandfather,  Nathan  MacChes- 
ney, served  in  the  War  of  1812  as  a  second 
lieutenant.  He  was  paid  in  land  script,  and 
to  make  use  of  it  he  came  to  the  Military 
Tract  of  Illinois  and  settled  in  Mercer  and 
Knox  counties.  He  was  a  pioneer,  and  is  re- 
membered among  other  things  more  especially 
for  helping  found  Knox  College  at  Galesburg. 

Alfred  Brunson  MacChesney,  father  of 
Nathan  William,  was  reared  in  Knox  County 
and  like  his  brothers  attended  Knox  College, 
continuing  his  education  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College  at  Philadelphia,  and  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  at  New  York.  For  a  time  he  was 
professor  of  surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia.  He  practiced  medi- 
cine in  Quincy  and  Alton,  Illinois,  and  during 
the  Civil  war  became  a  surgeon  in  the  Union 
Army  and  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  during  his  army  service,  which  con- 
tinued for  some  years  after  the  war. 

The  mother  of  Nathan  William  MacChesney 
was  Henrietta  Milsom,  of  London,  England. 
Her  father  was  a  professor  of  Greek  at  Ox- 
ford and  an  abolitionist  in  sympathy.  Two 
of  his  sons  came  to  America  to  fight  for  the 
cause  of  the  Union  during  the  Civil  war.  One 
of  them  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Atlanta, 
and  his  sister,  Henrietta,  having  come  to  this 
country  went  South  to  nurse  him,  and  in  that 
way  met  Mr.  MacChesney.  After  the  war  she 
studied    medicine    and    was    with    Dr.    Emily 


Blackwell  and  Dr.  Mary  Thompson  in  charge 
of  the  first  "out-work"  among  the  poor  on 
the  east  side  of  New  York.  Later  she  mar- 
ried Dr.  MacChesney.  Her  life  was  devoted 
to  the  service  of  other  people,  and  she  and 
her  husband  provided  home  or  school  ad- 
vantages for  a  large  number  of  young  people. 

Nathan  William  MacChesney  was  born  at 
Chicago,  June  2,  1878,  acquiring  part  of  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 
He  was  a  student  at  Stanford  University  in 
California  in  1896-97,  graduated  A.  B.  at  the 
University  of  the  Pacific  in  1898  and  was  a 
student  and  instructor  in  the  University  of 
Arizona  in  1899  and  attended  Northwestern 
University  Law  School  at  Chicago  in  1899- 
1900.  He  graduated  LL.  B.  in  1902  from  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Twenty  years  later  Northwestern  conferred 
upon  him  the  honorary  degree  Master  of  Laws. 

General  MacChesney  in  1911-12  was  spe- 
cial assistant  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States;  1913-1923,  served  as  special  assistant 
attorney  general  of  Illinois;  and  special  coun- 
sel for  the  City  of  Chicago,  1924.  He  is  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards;  is  a  member  and  was 
president  from  1912  to  1917  of  the  Illinois 
Commission  on  Uniform  State  Laws;  was  a 
state  delegate  to  the  International  Prison 
Congress  at  Washington  in  1910;  since  1922 
has  been  president  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws;  is  a  member  of  the  commission  on  Uni- 
form Industrial  and  Insurance  Legislation  of 
the  Chicago  Plan  Commission,  the  Chicago 
City  Council  Crime  Commission  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  city  council  a  member  of  the 
Air  Board  of  Chicago.  He  was  appointed  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  chairman  of 
National  Conference  Committee  on  Street  and 
Highway  Safety;  of  counsel  for  United  States 
Senate  in  investigation  of  United  States  War 
Veterans  Bureau;  of  council  for  United  States 
Senate  for  Rent  Control  legislation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  of  council  for  war  de- 
partment in  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
1914-17;  National  Council  on  Religion  in 
Higher  Education;  trustee  of  the  Institute 
for  Research  in  Land  Economics  and  Public 
Utilities.  He  was  law  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  in  Accountancy,  1914-17; 
is  president  of  the  Northwestern  University 
Press;  has  been  a  director  of  the  United 
Charities,  Emerson  House  and  South  End  Set- 
tlements; is  a  trustee  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, trustee  of  Olivet  Institute,  trustee  of 
the  Public  Health  Institute;  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Salvation  Army,  of  the 
National  Convocation  of  Universities  and  Col- 
leges on  International  Relations;  and  he 
is  consul-general  for  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  and 
has  recently  been  decorated  by  the  King  for 
his  services. 

He  served  with  the  National  Guard  during 
his  youth  in  Arizona  and  Califoimia,  and  with 
the  Illinois  National  Guard  from  1893  to  1895, 
and  during  the  Spanish-American  war  did 
garrison  duty  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  From 
1911  to  1917  he  was  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  the  Illinois  National  Guard  and  in  1916 
was  one  of  the  first  six  officers  to  be  commis- 
sioned in  the  new  Judge  Advocate  General  Re- 
serve Corps  of  the  United  States  Army. 
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During  the  World  war  he  served  with  Ma- 
jor Generals  Crowder,  Berry,  Carter  and 
Wood  at  Camps  Grant  and  Custer  and  in  the 
Central  Department,  was  also  on  special  duty 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  War  and 
on  February  13,  1918,  was  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant colonel  of  the  United  States  Army.  He 
was  a  judge  advocate  at  the  General  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  France,  and  also  served  with  the 
Thirty-third  Division,  in  connection  with  which 
he  was  an  inspector  and  reported  upon  disci- 
plinary conditions  in  occupied  territory,  and 
was  recommended  for  the  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Medal,  General  Pershing  awarding  him  a 
citation  for  "exceptionally  meritorious  and 
conspicuous  service."  He  was  recommended 
for  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  by  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  for  the  American 
Forces  in  France  and  Germany  as  follows: 
"For  exceptionally  meritorious  and  conspicu- 
ous service.  As  chief  of  the  section  of  Dis- 
honorable Discharge  Cases  Branch  Office  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  in  France  his 
breadth  of  view  and  executive  ability  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
policies  established  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  proper 
legal  procedure  in  our  Army."  He  was  also 
recommended  for  the  French  Legion  of  Honor 
at  G.  H.  Q.,  A.  E.  F.,  France,  1919,  and  for 
the  British  Order  of  St.  George  and  St. 
Michael  and  by  Belgium  and  Italy  for  recog- 
nition of  his  services.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  grade  of  Brigadier  General,  August  4, 
1917  "For  long  and  distinguished  service,"  and 
in  September,  1919,  placed  on  the  retired  list 
of  the  Illinois  National  Guard. 

He  was  also  officially  thanked  by  the  Illi- 
nois State  Council  of  Defense  and  presented 
with  the  Commemorated  Sabre  "in  recogni- 
tion of  his  fine  spirit  and  efficient,  invaluable 
and  distinguished  services." 

General  MacChesney  is  vice  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  is  a  member  and 
director  of  the  American  Judicature  Society,  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  of  the  American  Prison  Associa- 
tion, is  on  the  National  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Economic  League,  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Association,  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Crimin- 
ology, of  which  he  was  president  in  1910-11, 
the  American  Society  of  Military  Law,  of 
which  he  was  president  in  1913-14,  a  member 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Prisons  and 
Prison  Labor,  the  National  Civic  Federation, 
Illinois  State  Bar  Association,  which  honored 
him  with  the  office  of  president  in  1915  to  1916, 
and  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Tennessee, 
Iowa  and  Pennsylvania  State  Bar  Associa- 
tions. He  is  chairman  of  the  Conference  of 
Bar  Association  Delegates,  succeeding  Hon. 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  in  that  position.  He  is 
also,  of  course,  an  active  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago Bar  Association,  Chicago  Law  Club  and 
other  professional  associations  of  Chicago,  in 
which  he  has  had  an  active  part,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  was  president  1912- 
14  of  the  Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  is  a  past 
commander  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  American 
Legion,  of  which  he  was  a  charter  member,  as 
he  was  also  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  World 
war,  was  national  president  in  1910-13  of  the 
Order  of  the  Coif,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
co-founders.  His  college  fraternities  are  Phi 
Kappa  Psi,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Phi  Delta 
Phi.  He  was  president  1922-24  of  the  North- 
western University  General  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. General  MacChesney  is  an  honorary  life 
member  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  is  a 
Presbyterian,  a  member  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Schools  of  Religion.  He  has  served 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Republican 
National  Convention.  He  is  a  Mason  and  be- 
longs to  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  of  New 
York,  the  University,  Chicago,  Racquet,  Union 
League,  City,  Chicago  Literary,  Exmoor  Coun- 
try, Knollwood,  Chicago  Yacht  clubs,  North- 
western University  Club  of  Chicago,  of  which 
he  was  president  1920-21,  and  Michigan  Union 
at  Ann  Arbor. 

General  MacChesney  was  a  lecturer  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  from  1908  to  1916.  He 
was  a  managing  editor  of  the  Illinois  Law 
Review,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
sixteen  years  ago,  and  an  associate  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology. 
His  writings  in  the  field  of  property  and  cor- 
poration law  and  management  with  respect 
to  labor  and  child  labor  legislation,  military 
law  and  other  subjects  are  numerous.  His 
work  as  an  author  is  identified  by  the  follow- 
ing: "Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Tribute  of  a 
Century,"  published  in  1910;  "The  Significance 
of  the  War  of  1812";  "The  Prototype  of 
American  Citizenship";  "Uniform  State 
Laws";  "French  Contribution  to  American 
Life";  "Challenge  to  American  Ideals";  "Mili- 
tary Policy  of  the  United  States";  "Race  De- 
velopment"; Principles  of  Military  Law"; 
"MacChesney  on  Real  Estate  Law  (1924)." 

General  MacChesney  married  December  1, 
1904,  Miss  Lena  Frost,  daughter  of  William  E. 
Frost,  of  Riverside,  Illinois.  She  is  of  Old 
New  England  stock  and  her  people  were  pio- 
neers in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Her  father 
was  one  of  the  leading  lumbermen,  millmen 
and  builders  of  his  generation  in  Chicago. 
Mrs.  MacChesney  is  an  A.  B.  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  the  class  of  1901, 
and  subsequently  studied  in  the  University  of 
Berlin  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  She  is 
much  interested  in  and  devoted  much  time  to 
civic  and  welfare  work  in  addition  to  her 
home  duties  as  mother  of  two  sons,  Alfred 
Brunson  MacChesney  III,  and  Gordon  Mac- 
Chesney. 

General  MacChesney's  city  home  is  at  568 
Hawthorne  Place,  while  his  summer  home, 
known  as  Riverhill  Farm  is  at  Belvidere  Road 
and  Desplaines  River,  northwest  of  Lake  For- 
est, in  Lake  County,  Illinois.  His  office  is  at 
30  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago. 

His  brother,  Captain  Chester  M.  Mac- 
Chesney, who  also  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  served  with  the  Eighty- 
sixth  Division  in  France  and  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Commission  to  Italy  which 
made  the  valuations  for  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence on  the  devastated  regions  there. — Luther 
B.  Hill. 
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Hon.  Fred  J.  Kern.  In  the  person  of  Hon. 
Fred  J.  Kern,  Belleville,  Illinois,  possesses  a 
citizen  who  has  not  only  assisted  the  city  in 
its  progress  and  advancement,  but  who  through 
his  writings  as  editor-in-chief  and  owner  of 
the  News-Democrat  has  gained  a  reputation 
that  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  city 
and  state.  During  a  long,  active  and  success- 
ful career  he  has  been  the  incumbent  of  a 
number  of  official  offices,  in  which  he  has  dis- 
played courage,  fidelity  and  industry. 

Mr.  Kern  was  born  September  2,  1864,  on  a 
farm  near  Millstadt,  St.  Clair  County,  Illi- 
nois, and  is  a  son  of  Henry  L.  and  Katherine 
(Engler)  Kern.  His  father,  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, was  six  years  of  age  when  he  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  the  United  States  and 
settled  in  St.  Clair  County,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. He  was  prominent  in  various  local 
activties,  being  particulai-ly  interested  in 
public,  welfare,  and  served  as  a  member  of  the 
school  board  and  as  road  supervisor.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Evangelical  Church,  in  the  faith 
of  which  he  died  in  1914.  His  wife  came  to 
the  United  States  with  her  parents,  who  were 
driven  out  of  Germany  because  of  their  polit- 
ical tendencies  during  the  revolution  of  1848. 
Her  death  occurred  in  1909.  She  was  the 
mother  of  six  children. 

Fred  J.  Kern  received  good  educational  ad- 
vantages in  his  youth,  attending  first  the  dis- 
trict schools  and  later  the  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Normal,  and  while  he  did  not 
graduate  from  the  latter  he  secured  a  teacher's 
certificate  and  for  five  years  taught  school  at 
various  points.  When  he  left  the  classrooms 
he  entered  the  newspaper  field  and  worked 
his  way  to  the  editorship  of  the  East  St.  Louis 
Gazette.  In  1890  he  purchased  the  News- 
Democrat  of  Belleville,  of  which  he  has  since 
been  the  editor  and  owner.  While  favoring 
the  democratic  candidates  and  principles,  Mr. 
Kern  is  independent  of  all  parties  and  stands 
for  what  is  right  in  a  very  fearless  way. 
Without  a  doubt  he  is  an  outstanding  Ameri- 
can citizen  from  every  viewpoint.  A  fearless 
writer,  he  gives  the  best  that  is  in  him  to 
the  common  good,  and  his  editorials  have  at- 
tracted widespread  attention,  particularly  one 
of  recent  date  regarding  an  international  wed- 
ding, which  one  of  the  contracting  parties  tried 
to  suppress,  but  of  which  tens  of  thousands 
of  copies  have  been  mailed  to  those  requesting 
same,  not  only  in  this  country  but  others,  nota- 
bly England. 

In  1892  Mr.  Kern  was  elected  chief  enrolling 
and  engrossing  clerk  of  the  State  Senate  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Governor  Altgeld, 
and  held  that  position  for  one  term.  In  1900 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Twenty- 
second  Congressional  District,  but  after  serv- 
ing one  term  was  gerrymandered  out  of  the 
body.  Following  this  he  was  elected  and  served 
five  consecutive  terms  as  mayor  of  Belleville, 
and  during  that  time  there  were  built  seventy- 
five  miles  of  sewers  and  sixty  miles  of  paved 
streets.  In  1912  he  was  made  president  of 
the  State  Board  of  Administration,  a  body 
which  has  charge  of  all  the  state  institutions, 
and  held  that  post  until  1916,  four  years  un- 
der Governor  Dunne  and  six  months  under 
Governor  Lowden,  while  the  board  was  in  ses- 


sion during  the  World  war.  During  that  ti- 
tanic struggle  Mr.  Kern  devoted  his  paper  to 
America  first  and  the  citizen's  duty  to  their 
country,  made  speeches  all  over  the  state  and 
was  active  in  all  loan  and  other  drives.  In 
1908  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention,  and  again  at  St.  Louis  and 
Baltimore,  when  President  Wilson  was  nom- 
inated and  was  made  the  standard-bearer  of 
his  party.  Mr.  Kern  has  various  important 
club,  business  and  civic  connections,  and  takes 
an  active  part  in  every  phase  of  the  city's 
life. 

In  August,  1898,  Mr.  Kern  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Alma  Eidmann,  of  Mas- 
coutah,  Illinois,  daughter  of  Louis  F.  and 
Katherine  Eidmann,  the  latter  of  whom  died 
in  1918,  while  the  former  is  a  retired  agricul- 
turist. Three  sons  have  been  born  to  this 
union:  Alfred  E.,  who  died  February  4,  1926; 
Robert  L.  and  Peter  Richard,  who  are  asso- 
ciated with  their  father.  Alfred,  editor  of  the 
News-Democrat,  was  the  very  first  to  enlist 
from  St.  Clair  County  in  the  World  war,  en- 
tering the  navy,  where  he  left  a  splendid  rec- 
ord for  efficient,  self-sacrificing  and  distin- 
guished   service. 

Benedict  K.  Goodman.  In  a  city  where 
great  undertakings  are  a  commonplace  Bene- 
dict K.  Goodman  has  achieved  a  rare  distinc- 
tion by  reason  of  the  fact  that  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four,  with  only  a  few  years  between 
him  and  the  poverty  in  which  he  grew  up  he 
has  been  the  central  figure  in  perhaps  the 
greatest  single  improvement  in  the  modern 
constructive  era  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Goodman  was  born  in  one  of  the  crowded 
sections  of  the  West  Side  of  Chicago,  in  1891, 
son  of  David  and  Feige  (Goldberg)  Goodman. 
His  parents  represented  old  families  in  the 
city.  Mr.  Goodman  never  knew  luxury  or 
wealth  during  his  boyhood.  His  environment 
was  that  of  self  respecting  poverty.  As  a 
boy  he  attended  the  Garfield  public  school, 
graduating  in  1905,  graduated  in  1909  from 
the  Crane  Technical  High  School,  and  subse- 
quently paid  his  way  through  the  University 
of  Chicago,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1913. 

Mr.  Goodman's  first  employment  was  as  clerk 
in  the  Fort  Dearborn  Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 
By  1916  he  had  been  advanced  to  manager  of 
the  real  estate  loan  department.  He  then  re- 
signed from  the  Fort  Dearborn  Institution  to 
establish  his  present  mortgage,  banking  and 
investment  business  under  the  firm  name  of 
B.  K.  Goodman  &  Company,  located  at  111 
West  Washington  Street.  This  business  was 
concerned  almost  exclusively  with  finance  un- 
til Mr.  Goodman's  achievement  of  building  the 
Chicago  Produce  Market,  since  which  time  he 
has  combined  building  construction  with  finan- 
cial transactions. 

The  building  of  Chicago's  great  produce 
market,  beginning  in  January,  1925,  and  com- 
pleted in  seven  months,  at  a  cost  of  seventeen 
million  dollars,  is  easily  one  of  the  greatest 
single  construction  achivements  in  history. 
The  enterprise  was  originated  and  carried  out 
by  a  comparatively  young  man,  who  in  less 
than  a  dozen  years  has  reached  the  plane  of 
a  financier  of  the  first  rank  in  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  the  world. 
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The  new  produce  market  of  Chicago  in  its 
new  location  is  the  result  of  the  condemning 
of  South  Water  Street  and  the  construction 
of  the  new  Wacker  Drive  along  the  river  front 
where  the  old  market  stood.  The  new  loca- 
tion is  Fourteenth  Place,  South  Racine  and 
South  Morgan.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five 
buildings  were  constructed  in  a  six  months 
period  over  an  area  of  almost  six  acres.  The 
site  for  the  present  market  was  once  the  habi- 
tat of  Chicago's  worst  West  Side  gangsters 
and  bad  men.  Through  the  enterprise  of  B.  K. 
Goodman  and  Hugh  McLennan  hundreds  of 
dilapidated  shacks  were  torn  down  and  a  place 
of  filth  and  crime  was  cleaned  up  to  make  way 
for  the  structures  that  now  house  the  greatest 
and  best  known  market  place  in  the  world. 
In  the  immediate  district  are  twenty-five  rail- 
way terminals  and  the  market  has  a  bank  of 
its  own,  known  as  the  Commerce  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank. 

This  new  market  was  formally  opened  Aug- 
ust 22,  1925,  in  the  presence  of  such  officials 
as  Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover, 
United  States  Senator  Deneen  and  Mayor 
Dever.  Mayor  Dever  in  the  course  of  his  ad- 
dress said:  "This  is  one  of  the  greatest  days 
in  the  history  of  Chicago,"  and  went  on  to 
point  out  that  this  market,  providing  a  whole- 
some and  sanitary  center  for  the  handling  of 
the  big  food  supplies  of  Chicago  and  the  Mid- 
dle West,  was  in  reality  an  enterprise  condu- 
cive to  the  public  wealth  and  welfare  of  not 
only  a  city  but  a  nation.  The  business  of  the 
produce  merchants,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
the  market,  amounts  to  half  a  million  dollars 
daily. 

Mr.  Goodman  is  a  member  and  director  of 
the  North  Moor  Country  Club,  member  of  the 
Standard  Club,  Chicago  Mortgage  Bankers 
Club,  Press  Club,  Association  of  Commerce  and 
the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board.  On  August 
21,  1916,  Mr.  Goodman  married  Irene  E.  Kes- 
ner.  They  are  the  parents  of  two  daughters, 
Joan  and  Nancy,  and  a  son,  Bruce  Kay.  The 
Goodman  home  is  in  Highland  Park. 

Hon.  Harvey  Marion  Trimble.  An  Illinois 
lawyer  and  jurist  and  soldier  of  the  Civil  war, 
the  career  of  the  late  Hon.  Harvey  Marion 
Trimble  was  chiefly  identified  with  his  home 
community  at  Princeton,  but  he  likewise  came 
into  national  prominence  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Illinois  was  the  home  state  of  Judge  Trim- 
ble from  his  infancy,  but  he  was  born  near 
Wilmington,  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  January 
27,  1842,  a  son  of  Mathew  and  Lydia 
(Thatcher)  Trimble.  The  founder  of  the 
Trimble  family  in  America  was  his  great- 
grandfather, James  Trimble,  who  came  from 
the  north  of  Ireland  and  settled  in  New  York 
state  in  1792.  About  eighteen  months  after 
the  birth  of  Harvey  M.  Trimble  the  parents 
started  from  Ohio  and  arrived  at  a  farm  near 
Princeton,  Bureau  County,  Illinois,  October 
25,  1843.  The  Trimbles  had  a  home  on  this 
farm  until  1867,  when  the  parents  moved  to 
Princeton  and  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives  in 
that  town. 

Harvey  Marion  Trimble  was  reared  on  a 
farm,  acquired  a  good  elementary  education 
and   grew   up    in    a    community   whose   strong, 


able  and  earnest  citizens  did  much  to  influence 
the  forming  of  his  character.  After  attending 
the  common  schools  he  entered  Eureka  College, 
Eureka,  Illinois,  but  left  college  to  enter  the 
Union  army  during  the  Civil  war.  He  enlisted 
in  Company  K,  Ninety-third  Regiment,  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry,  August  21,  1862,  and  upon 
the  organization  of  the  regiment  was  elected 
sergeant-major,  September  8,  1862.  He  was 
promoted  to  first  lieutenant  and  adjutant  of 
the  regiment  April  13,  1864,  and  served  as 
assistant  adjutant-general  of  two  brigades 
during  the  closing  months  of  the  war.  He 
was  mustered  out  June  23,  1865,  having  been 
with  his  regiment  on  every  march  except  a 
distance  of  fourteen  miles,  and  in  every  battle, 
although  on  January  13,  1863,  while  on  scout- 
ing duty  in  the  execution  of  commands  from 
his  superior  officer,  he  was  captured  by  the 
enemy  near  Ridgeway,  Tennessee,  and  held  as 
a  prisoner  of  war  fourteen  days.  The  date 
of  his  release  coincided  with  his  twenty-first 
birthday.  His  service  record  included  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  the  battles  of  Jackson, 
Champion  Hill,  Missionary  Ridge  and  Al- 
toona  and  the  celebrated  march  to  the  sea. 
He  participated  in  the  Grand  Review  of  Sher- 
man's forces  at  Washington,  D.  C,  May  25, 
1865,  and  was  mustered  out  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  honorably  discharged  at  Chi- 
cago. For  half  a  century  after  the  war  Judge 
Trimble  was  prominent  among  his  old  com- 
rades and  enjoyed  the  highest  honors  within 
their  power.  He  served  as  commander  of  Fer- 
ris Post,  G.  A.  R.,  at  Princeton  in  1897-98, 
was  elected  and  served  as  commander  of  the 
Department  of  Illinois  during  1902-03,  and 
August  25,  1911,  received  the  culminating 
honor  of  election  at  Rochester,  New  York,  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  National  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic. 

Shortly  after  he  returned  from  the  war  to 
civic  life  Judge  Trimble  was  appointed  deputy 
clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  Princeton,  De- 
cember 4,  1865,  and  held  that  position  until 
November  20,  1867.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
studied  law,  arid,  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
on  the  latter  date,  engaged  in  practice  and 
quickly  arose  to  distinction  and  success.  Dur- 
ing a  half  a  century  he  was  a  member  of  law 
firms  that  stood  at  the  front  of  the  bar  in 
Bureau  County.  He  was  associated  in  prac- 
tice with  another  honored  soldier  who  spent 
twenty  years  in  Congress,  Gen.  Thomas  J. 
Henderson.  He  was  a  member  successively  of 
the  firms  of  Paddock  &  Trimble,  Henderson  & 
Trimble,  Henderson,  Trimble  &  Butler,  and 
finally  with  his  son  in  the  firm  of  H.  M.  and 
Cairo  A.  Trimble. 

Judge  Trimble  was  master  in  chancery  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Bureau  County  from 
1868  until  1877.  He  was  county  judge  from 
1877  until  1890,  and  from  1894  until  1897. 
His  service  on  the  Circuit  bench  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Judicial  District  was  from  1897  until 
1903.  He  had  a  deep  interest  in  educational 
and  community  affairs,  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  graded  schools 
from  1878  until  1897,  and  being  a  member  of 
the  Princeton  Township  High  School  Board 
from  1881  until  1886.  He  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers and  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of 
Directors    of    the    Princeton    Public    Library, 
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serving  from  1886  until  1888,  was  president  of 
the  Bureau  County  Soldiers'  Association,  an 
ardent  republican  in  politics,  and  a  member 
of  the  Christian  Church.  He  was  a  thirty- 
second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason.  Judge 
Trimble  was  the  author  of  "The  History  of 
the  Ninety-third  Regiment,  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry,"  published  in  1898.  He  passed  to 
his  final  rest  January  10,  1918. 

On  October  9,  1866,  shortly  after  the  close 
of  the  Civil  war,  Judge  Trimble  had  married 
Margaret  S.  Dakin,  and  October  9,  1916,  they 
celebrated  their  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary- 
The  children  of  that  marriage  were:  Winfred 
K.,  an  attorney  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
two  years;  Cairo  A.,  a  leading  member  of  the 
Princeton  bar,  who  was  for  years  associated 
with  his  father  in  practice;  Robert  C,  a  resi- 
dent of  Florida;  Harvey,  who  died  at  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  years; 
and  Perry  D.,  also  a  prominent  Princeton 
lawyer. 

Mrs.  Margaret  (Dakin)  Trimble,  who  was 
for  many  years  an  outstanding  figure  in  the 
educational  and  civic  life  of  her  community, 
and  founder  of  the  Princeton  Woman's  Club, 
died  April  10,  1925.  Mrs.  Trimble  was  born 
January  2,  1842,  at  Wilmington,  Ohio,  a 
daughter  of  Perry  Dakin.  She  was  but  a  child 
when  she  accompanied  her  parents  to  Bureau 
County,  and  prior  to  her  marriage  to  Judge 
Trimble  taught  in  the  Arispie  school  and  later 
in  the  old  Lincoln  school  on  Euclid  Avenue, 
Princeton.  Mrs.  Trimble  for  sixteen  years 
was  president  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Prince- 
ton and  after  her  retirement  from  that  office 
in  1907  was  elected  president  emeritus,  an 
honor  which  she  held  at  the  time  of  her  de- 
mise. She  was  a  member  of  the  Matson  Public 
Library  Board  for  thirty  years,  and  had  been 
prominently  identified  from  1880  with  the 
Friends  in  Council,  a  well-known  literary  so- 
ciety. She  was  also  a  member  of  the  Wom- 
an's Relief  Corps  and  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  First  Christian  Church.  Mrs.  Trimble's 
varied  activities,  extending  over  many  years, 
revealed  a  mind  exceptionally  active,  strong 
and  resourceful.  She  became  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  missionary  organization  of  her 
church  and  served  faithfully  for  many  years 
as  one  of  those  who  carried  on  the  work  of  the 
Master.  Only  a  week  prior  to  her  death  she 
had  attended  a  meeting  of  the  society.  There 
could  not  have  been  found  in  the  community  a 
more  capable  and  discerning  person  to  serve  on 
the  book  selecting  board  of  the  Public  Library. 
She  was  chosen  for  this  work  in  1896,  and 
served  faithfully  until  her  death,  and  those 
who  served  with  her  on  that  board  trusted  her 
judgment,  being  aware  that  her  eager  mind 
was  always  seeking  for  the  best  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  reading  public.  In  1880,  when 
there  was  organized  at  Princeton  a  literary 
group  known  as  the  Friends  in  Council,  she 
became  a  charter  member  and  whenever  pos- 
sible attended  the  meetings  of  this  organiza- 
tion, the  work  of  which  has  always  been  of  a 
high  order.  Always  an  attentive  and  appreci- 
ative listener,  when  her  turn  came  she  was  a 
valuable  leader.  The  very  fact  that  she  re- 
mained a  member  of  a  literary  club  for  forty 
years  is  itself  a  compliment  to  her  ability  and 
interest  in  things  of  a  high  literary  order.    On 


April  13,  1891,  in  response  to  a  call  in  the 
city  newspapers,  about  fifty  women  met  in  the 
reception  room  of  Apollo  Hall,  Princeton,  to 
consider  what  they  believed  to  be  a  practical 
temperance  work.  Mrs.  Trimble  was  selected 
chairman  of  this  meeting,  and  after  commit- 
tees had  been  appointed  on  constitution  and 
nomination  of  officers,  she  was  elected  its  first 
president  and  served  until  1901.  She  was 
again  chosen  president  in  1907,  serving  this 
time  until  1913. 

The  following  tribute  paid  to  Mrs.  Trimble 
came  from  the  pen  of  one  of  her  close  friends 
of  many  years  standing,  Darlene  Stevens 
Reeve:  "In  the  cherished  picture  of  old 
Princeton  which  hangs  on  memory's  wall  and 
which  time  can  not  dull,  nor  distance  dim,  no 
figure  stands  forth  in  more  vivid  colors  than 
that  of  Margaret  Dakin  Trimble.  We  loved 
her  when,  as  a  child,  we  went  to  school  to 
sweet  Maggie  Dakin;  and  our  love  grew  into 
admiration  when  the  passing  of  the  years  wit- 
nessed her  assumption  of  the  duties  of  wife 
and  mother,  and  cares  multiplied  fast  and  ever 
faster,  and  to  the  succession  of  little  sons  was 
added  the  responsibility  of  an  invalid  brother 
and  of  two  old  people  to  whom  she  gave  a 
daughter's  devoted  attention  in  her  own  over- 
flowing little  home.  To  love  and  admiration 
was  added  reverence  for  the  high  serenity  and 
courage  with  which  she  met  her  problems  and 
the  cheerful  spirit  with  which  she  pursued  her 
daily  round,  radiating  sunshine  and  warmth 
upon  each  and  any  who  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  come  within  her  orbit.  She  was  greatly 
blessed  by  the  possession  of  an  equable  and 
serene  temper  whose  roots  were  grounded  and 
nourished  in  a  sane  and  controlled  mind.  She 
possessed  to  a  marked  degree  the  calm  reason- 
ableness of  the  philosophic  temperament.  For 
years  she  was  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Wom- 
an's Club  of  Princeton,  which  she  had  founded. 
Time  and  again  she  served  as  president  of  the 
Friends  in  Council  and  of  other  organizations 
of  which  she  was  a  member,  and  never  in  all 
the  years  of  active  service  did  any  one  see 
her  at  a  loss  in  handling  a  situation  however 
awkward  or  untoward.  With  her  acute, 
scholarly  mind,  she  possessed  the  critical  atti- 
tude toward  books,  measures  and  things,  but 
toward  her  fellow-creatures  her  judgment  was 
as  large  as  charity  itself.  She  spoke  no  evil, 
she  thought  no  evil  of  any  one.  Hers  was  a 
soul  without  rancor,  nor  was  there  one  harsh 
note  in  its  gamut.  She  was  an  insatiable 
reader,  and  how,  with  all  her  manifold  duties, 
she  found  time  to  read  all  she  did  and  be  so 
conversant  with  past  history  and  present 
events  was  ever  a  mystery  to  her  friends.  It 
may  have  been  because  knowing  the  value  of 
time  she  never  wasted  it,  but  used  every  min- 
ute to  the  uttermost  in  seeking  only  the  true 
and  the  genuine  in  literature.  The  cheap  and 
the  spurious  were  not  for  her,  and  the  nucleus 
of  a  good  reading  in  the  Matson  Library,  which 
has  since  expanded  into  such  admirable  pro- 
portion, was  due  largely  to  her  insistent  effort 
that  something  more  than  current  novels 
should  be  found  upon  its  shelves.  She  loved 
her  country  and  was  concerned  for  its  welfare. 
She  loved  the  town  of  Princeton,  in  which  her 
life  was  spent  in  ever  blazing  the  trail  to  high- 
est civic   effort  in  all   things  educational  and 
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cultural.  She  knew  life  to  the  full.  None  of 
its  experiences  of  joy  or  sorrow  were  withheld 
from  her  brimming  cup.  With  a  deep-seated 
faith  in  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God  the 
Father,  she  submitted  without  a  murmur  to 
the  enforce  inactivity  of  her  later  years,  to 
the  loss  of  sight,  and  to  the  death  of  her  loved 
ones.  She  often  expressed  herself  as  blest 
above  women  in  the  devotion  of  her  children 
and  the  number  of  her  friends.  Thus  serene, 
confident  and  unafraid,  she  passed  out  from 
mortal  sight,  through  the  sunset  bars  and  twi- 
light stars  of  that  portal  which  opens  into 
Resurrection   Morning." 

For  two  years  prior  to  her  death  Mrs.  Trim- 
ble had  been  in  declining  health.  Early  in 
April,  1925,  she  caught  a  slight  cold,  which 
was  followed  by  more  serious  complications, 
and  Tuesday  night,  April  7,  she  had  a  sinking 
spell  that  alarmed  her  relatives  and  resulted 
in  a  hurried  call  for  Cairo  A.  Trimble,  her  son, 
who  with  his  wife  and  son,  Cairo  Dakin  Trim- 
ble, was  on  a  vacation  trip  to  Sea  View,  New 
Jersey.  Perry  D.  Trimble,  another  son,  who 
had  recently  returned  from  California,  was  in 
constant  attendance  at  his  mother's  bedside. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  urgent  message  that  his 
mother  was  dying,  Cairo  Trimble  hurried  to 
New  York  and  there  engaged  an  airplane  to 
speed  his  journey  home,  so  as  to  reach  his 
mother  before  she  died.  He  was  about  to  take 
off  from  Curtiss  Field,  Lond  Island,  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  when  a  long  distance  message 
from  Princeton  announced  that  Mrs.  Trimble 
was  unconscious  and  sinking  fast,  and  his 
friends  in  New  York  persuaded  him  to  give 
up  the  hazardous  flight,  which  would  have 
required  nine  hours  in  the  air  and  a  perilous 
landing  at  Princeton  at  11  o'clock  at  night. 
Mr.  Trimble  made  the  trip  to  Chicago  on  the 
fastest  train  running  out  of  New  York,  and 
arrived  at  Princeton  April  9.  After  his  ar- 
rival Mrs.  Trimble  rallied  long  enough  to  rec- 
ognize him  before  she  died.  Services  were 
held  from  the  family  residence,  425  South 
Church  Street,  and  interment  was  in  the  fam- 
ily lot  at  Oakland  Cemetery. 

Cairo  A.  Trimble  for  over  thirty  years  has 
ranked  as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  most 
influential  citizens  of  Princeton,  and  his  name 
is  also  well  known  throughout  the  state  as  a 
leader  in  the  republican  party  and  a  former 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  is  a 
son  of  the  late  Judge  Harvey  M.  Trimble, 
lawyer  and  former  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  A  brief  sketch 
of  his  honored  father  precedes  this. 

Cairo  A.  Trimble  was  born  at  Princeton  in 
Bureau  County,  March  15,  1869.  He  received 
his  public  school  education  at  Princeton,  grad- 
uating from  the  Princeton  Township  High 
School  in  1889.  He  then  attended  business 
college  and  studied  law  in  his  father's  office, 
and  in  June,  1892,  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois 
bar.  For  many  years  he  was  associated  in  a 
law  firm  with  his  father. 

His  practice  has  been  principally  civil  and 
corporation  work,  and  in  volume  and  im- 
portance has  far  exceeded  that  usually  at- 
tained outside  of  the  very  large  cities.  He 
served  several  years  in  his  early  career  as 
official  reporter  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Bureau 


County.  In  1898  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Princeton 
Township  High  School,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  thirteen  years,  part  of  that  time  as 
president  of  the  board.  In  1919  Governor 
Lowden  appointed  Mr.  Trimble  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  for  two  years,  and 
in  1919  he  was  elected  on  the  republican  state 
ticket  to  serve  a  full  term  for  six  years  on 
that  board,  his  term  ending  in  March,   1925. 

Mr.  Trimble  has  been  a  delegate  to  many 
local  and  state  republican  conventions,  was 
one  of  the  republican  electors  from  Illinois 
voting  for  President  Taft,  and  from  early 
manhood  was  actively  interested  in  the  success 
of  party  campaigns.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  and  American  Bar  Associations, 
a  Knight  Templar  and  Shriner,  and  member  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  in  which  for  many 
years  he  addressed  a  large  men's  class  on  Sun- 
day mornings. 

He  married  in  1895  Alice  M.  McKey.  She 
died  in  1916,  leaving  two  children,  Margaret 
Victoria  and  Cairo  Dakin.  Mr.  Trimble  in 
1919  married  Miss  Nancy  Creswell  Kyle,  of 
Princeton. 

Perry  Dakin  Trimble  is  the  youngest  of  a 
notable  family  of  Bureau  County  attorneys. 
He  is  a  son  of  the  late  Judge  Harvey  M.  Trim- 
ble, and  is  a  brother  of  Cairo  A.  Trimble,  who 
is  now  and  has  been  for  thirty  years  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Princeton  bar,  and  with 
whom  he  is  associated  with  in  practice. 

Perry  D.  Trimble  was  born  in  Princeton, 
November  3,  1888.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Princeton  grade  schools,  was  graduated  from 
the  Princeton  Township  High  School  and  then 
entered  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he 
was  graduated  with  the  Ph.  B.  degree  in  1910, 
and  with  the  J.  D.  degree  from  the  University 
Law  School  in  1912.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar.  During  the 
World  war,  in  December,  1917,  he  volunteered 
and  was  commissioned  as  second  lieutenant  of 
Air  Service  Aeronautics,  spending  most  of  his 
time  on  Long  Island.  He  is  a  member  of 
Delta  Tau  Delta  and  Phi  Delta  Phi  fraterni- 
ties, the  American  Legion,  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, the  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  being  the  first 
exalted  ruler  of  the  Princeton  Lodge,  the 
Princeton  Rotary  Club  and  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  is  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Princeton  city  schools.  In  poli- 
tics he  follows  the  traditions  of  his  family  as 
a  republican.  He  married,  in  1921,  Carolyn 
F.  Lawton. 

D.  L.  Musselman,  president  of  the  Gem 
City  Business  College  of  Quincy,  is  the  oldest 
son  of  the  founder  of  that  institution.  The 
college  celebrated  its  semi-centennial  a  few 
years  ago  and  it  has  long  ranked  as  one  of 
the  largest  and  best-known  commercial  schools 
of  America. 

D.  Lafayette  Musselman,  Sr.,  founder  of  the 
school,  was  born  in  Fulton  County,  Illinois, 
April  21,  1842,  and  died  June  18,  1910.  In 
1862  he  entered  the  Union  army  with  the 
Eighty-fifth  Illinois  Infantry  and  subsequently 
became  second  lieutenant,  participating  in 
many  battles,  including  Perryville  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  of  his  enlistment  and  continuing 
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through  the  Chickamauga  and  Atlanta  cam- 
paigns. He  had  been  a  farmer's  son,  learned 
the  carpenter's  trade  and  after  the  war  at- 
tended college  and  subsequently  was  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Eastman  Business  College.  He 
first  taught  penmanship  in  the  Eastman  Col- 
lege, then  bookkeeping  and  penmanship  for  the 
Bryant  &  Stratton  schools  and  for  several 
years  was  head  of  the  commercial  department 
of  the  old  English  and  German  College  of 
Quincy.  In  1870  he  established  the  Gem  City 
Business  College  at  Quincy,  with  three  stu- 
dents, the  enrollment  being  increased  to  thirty- 
three  by  the  end  of  the  year.  For  over  thirty 
years  he  was  the  vital  factor  and  directing 
influence  in  the  school's  development.  Through 
his  college  he  made  Quincy  known  to  the  out- 
side world,  contributed  to  its  material  pros- 
perity and  was  always  deeply  concerned  with 
its  welfare.  He  was  a  republican  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Church;  was  active  in 
the  Park  and  Boulevard  Association  and  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  D.  L.  Musselman, 
Sr.,  married  Mary  McDavitt,  a  native  of  Mc- 
Donough  County,  Illinois.  Their  four  children 
are  all  living:  Hattie  V.,  D.  Lafayette,  Virgil 
George  and  Thomas  Edgar,  all  the  sons  being 
executives  in  the  Gem  City  Business  College. 
D.  Lafayette  Musselman,  Jr.,  was  born  at  Ma- 
comb, McDonough  County,  Illinois,  March  31, 
1879,  but  has  spent  practically  all  of  his  life 
at  Quincy,  where  he  was  educated  in  the  high 
school,  attended  the  Shattuck  School  at  Fari- 
bault, Minnesota,  the  Gem  City  Business  Col- 
lege, and  also  studied  law.  In  1898  he  com- 
menced teaching  and  in  1900  he  was  elected 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Gem  City  Busi- 
ness College.  Since  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1910  he  has  been  president  of  that  institution. 
Mr.  Musselman  has  always  been  alert  to  his 
opportunities  and  responsibilities  as  an  edu- 
cator, and  has  been  keenly  interested  in  civic 
and  public  affairs  generally.  For  over  twenty 
years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers'  Association,  serving  as 
president  of  the  association  in  1907,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Association  of  Ac- 
credited Schools.  In  about  1910  he  was  elected 
a  director  of  the  Quincy  National  Bank,  and 
when  this  bank  was  consolidated  in  1922  with 
the  Ricker  National  Bank  he  continued  as  a 
director  of  the  larger  institution.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  school  board  of  Quincy  from 
1916  to  1924.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  Adams  County  Chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  1917,  serving  as  first  chairman  of  the 
chapter  and  continuing  in  that  office  through- 
out the  war.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Park  and 
Boulevard  Association;  is  a  trustee  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Woodland  Home  for  Orphans  and 
Friendless;  for  several  years  was  a  director 
and  vice  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; is  a  member  of  the  Rotary  Club  and 
during  1919  was  chairman  of  publicity  and 
education  for  the  old  Twelfth  District  of  In- 
ternational Rotary.  Mr.  Musselman  is  vice 
president  of  the  Chaddock  Boys'  School  at 
Quincy,  a  trustee  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity at  Bloomington,  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Illinois  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  is 
president  of  the  Laymen's  Association  of  the 
Methodist    Church,    Illinois    Conference.      He 


served  as  a  member  of  the  General  Confer- 
ences of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Des  Moines 
in  1920  and  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in 
1924.  He  is  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Area 
World  Service  Council  of  the  Methodist  Church 
and  is  a  trustee  of  the  Vermont  Street  Church 
in  Quincy.  Mr.  Musselman  is  a  Knights  Tem- 
plar and  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite 
Mason  and  a  member  of  Medinah  Temple  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Chicago. 

His  brother,  V.  G.  Musselman,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Gem  City  Business  College,  was 
educated  in  the  Quincy  High  School  and  the 
University  of  Illinois.  He  is  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Blessing  Hospital  at 
Quincy;  for  fourteen  years  was  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  is 
trustee  of  the  Woodland  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion; and  has  served  as  director  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  During 
the  World  war  he  participated  in  the  different 
drives,  several  times  acting  as  captain  of  a 
district.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Quincy  Park 
&  Boulevard  Association,  is  a  member  of  the 
Quincy  Rotary  Club  and  of  the  Sigma  Chi  col- 
lege fraternity,  and  is  a  Knights  Templar 
Mason. 

The  youngest  of  the  brothers,  T.  E.  Mussel- 
man, secretary  of  the  college,  has  national  dis- 
tinction as  an  ornithologist.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Illinois  with  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of 
Arts.  Under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  Biological  Survey  he  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  research  work  for  the  government  on 
bird  migration  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  He 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  outstanding  authori- 
ties on  birds  and  wrote  the  history  of  the  birds 
of  Illinois  and  bird  migration  for  the  State 
Historical  Society,  and  bird  articles  for  the 
newspapers,  and  also  many  articles  published 
in  the  bulletins  that  go  out  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  He 
delivers  many  lectures  before  schools,  colleges 
and  service  clubs  on  bird  life  and  nature 
subjects. 

T.  E.  Musselman  is  well  known  in  amateur 
sports,  particularly  tennis.  He  was  captain 
of  the  tennis  team  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
for  several  years,  and  has  won  a  number  of 
tennis  championships  since  he  graduated  from 
the  university.  He  was  in  the  semi-finals  in 
the  western  tennis  championship  several  years 
ago.  T.  E.  Musselman  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  Order;  is  scribe  for  the  Kiwanis 
Club;  member  of  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta  col- 
lege fraternity,  and  of  the  Kappa  Delta  Pi, 
the  honorary  society  in  education;  secretary 
of  the  Quincy  Country  Club;  trustee  of  the 
Anna  Brown  Home  for  the  Aged;  secretary  of 
the  Inland  Bird  Banding  Association;  and  has 
been  prominent  in  the  Boy  Scout  Organization. 

That  three  sons  should  train  themselves  and 
devote  most  of  their  active  lives  to  making  a 
success  of  the  institution  founded  by  their 
father  is  in  itself  an  unusual  distinction.  The 
Gem  City  Business  College  is  an  institution 
that  honors  not  only  its  founder,  but  his  suc- 
cessors. For  some  years  past  the  annual  at- 
tendance at  the  school  has  been  between  twelve 
hundred  and  fifteen  hundred  students.  The 
founder  of  the  business  erected  a  splendid 
building    at   a    cost    of    $100,000    some    thirty 
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years  ago.  The  students  at  the  Gem  City 
Business  College  come  from  thirty  states  in 
the  Union  and  from  many  foreign  countries, 
and  during  the  fifty-six  years  since  it  was 
founded  the  college  has  educated  over  fifty 
thousand  students.  Some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent business  and  professional  men  of  Amer- 
ica received  their  commercial  training  at  the 
Gem  City  Business  College. 

Bernard  De  Bear,  managing  director  of  the 
De  Bear  Schools  in  London,  in  his  report  be- 
fore the  annual  conference  of  the  De  Bear 
Schools  at  Liverpool  in  1920,  said,  "Then  I 
went  to  a  little  place  called  Quincy  and  visited 
the  Gem  City  Business  College,  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  schools  I  have  seen.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  well  equipped,  well 
organized  and  efficient  commercial  schools  in 
the  world."  During  Mr.  De  Bear's  trip  to  the 
United  States  he  visited  over  twenty  of  the 
leading  business  colleges  of  America,  and  the 
only  one  he  honored  by  special  mention  in  his 
report  was  the  Gem  City  Business  College. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Musselman  on  October  7,  1908, 
married  Miss  Harriet  Evans  Wells,  daughter 
of  Mr.  George  Wells,  of  Quincy,  and  member 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  pioneer 
families  of  that  city.  The  Wells  family  is  of 
English  ancestry  and  represents  old  New  Eng- 
land stock.  Her  grandfather  was  a  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  the  pioneer  life  of  early  Quincy. 
Mrs.  Musselman  attended  Quincy  schools  and 
later  graduated  from  Miss  Hazen's  School  at 
Pelman  Manor,  New  York.  During  the  World 
war  she  was  chairman  of  the  knitting  depart- 
ment of  the  Adams  County  Chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  has  interested  herself  in  a  variety 
of  causes.  She  is  treasurer  of  the  Ladies 
Executive  Board  of  the  Woodland  Home  for 
Orphans  and  Friendless,  treasurer  of  the 
Quincy  district  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist  Church;  and 
has  been  active  in  several  of  the  literary  clubs 
in  Quincy. 

Harry  E.  Bell  is  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  White  Hall  Register-Republican,  one  of  the 
veteran  institutions  of  journalism  of  Greene 
County.  Mr.  Bell  has  played  a  useful  part 
in  the  affairs  of  Greene  County  during  his 
life,  having  formerly  been  identified  with  edu- 
cational work.  His  family  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  this  section  of  Illinois,  its  residence  in 
Greene  County  dating  from  the  year  that  Illi- 
nois was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

His  pioneer  Illinois  ancestor  was  Francis  J. 
Bell,  who  came  from  Kentucky  about  1818. 
For  a  time  he  lived  on  Apple  Creek  prairie, 
but  the  absence  of  timber  there  caused  him  to 
change  his  location  to  a  more  wooded  section. 
He  was  a  mill  man  rather  than  a  farmer,  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  pioneer  mill  in  the 
community  named  in  his  honor,  Belltown.  He 
placed  a  dam  across  Apple  Creek,  and  his  mill 
was  used  not  only  for  grinding  grain  but 
carding  wool.  His  successors  at  the  mill  were 
his  sons,  John  J.  and  Francis  M.,  who  kept 
up  its  operations  for  the  grinding  of  grain, 
carding  wool  and  sawing  lumber.  Francis  J. 
Bell,  the  pioneer,  is  buried  in  the  family  plot 
at  the  old  town  named  in  his  honor.  He  reared 
the  following  children:   Daniel,  William,  John 


J.,  Francis  M.,  Mrs.  Mary   (Polly)   Allen,  and 
Margaret,  who  married  John  Howard. 

The  son,  John  J.  Bell,  was  a  Union  soldier 
during  the  Civil  war,  serving  in  the  Ninety- 
first  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  After  the 
war  he  resumed  his  activities  at  the  mill,  also 
conducted  a  farm,  and  died  January  1,  1875. 
He  was  a  democrat,  which  has  been  the  po- 
litical complexion  of  all  members  of  the  fam- 
ily from  the  time  of  Jefferson  and  Madison. 
John  J.  Bell  never  held  a  public  office,  but  his 
brother  Francis  was  once  sheriff  of  Greene 
County.  John  J.  Bell  was  a  staunch  Presby- 
terian and  was  one  of  the  pioneer  advocates 
of  temperance  in  his  locality.  He  married 
Emeline  Morrow,  born  December  9,  1818,  and 
died  September  23,  1860.  Their  children 
were:  Allen,  Harvey,  Finis  E.,  John,  Sarah, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Delaney  Hutchens,  and 
Miss  Delilah. 

John  J.  Bell  had  a  great  admiration  for  one 
of  the  pioneer  missionary  preachers  of  this 
region,  Rev.  Finis  Ewing,  who  held  meetings 
in  Greene  County.  In  consequence  John  J. 
Bell  named  one  of  his  sons  Finis  E.  This 
son  was  born  June  14,  1849.  He  attended  one 
of  the  pioneer  schools  of  the  day,  with  its 
slab  bench  seats.  He  had  the  mechanical 
genius  of  the  family,  operated  a  sawmill  and 
threshing  outfit,  and  his  death  on  July  7,  1897, 
was  the  result  of  being  crushed  by  a  traction 
engine.  He  was  a  huge  man  physically, 
weighing  almost  300  pounds.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  industrious  and  thrifty  members  of 
the  Bell  family.  His  first  wife  was  Mary 
McFarland,  who  died  August  13,  1879,  leav- 
ing one  son,  Harry  E.  His  second  wife  was 
her  sister  Elizabeth.  His  third  wife  was  Al- 
binah  Teaney,  who  was  the  mother  of  three 
children:  Charles,  who  died  in  infancy;  Paul, 
a  World  war  soldier  who  died  at  White  Hall 
in  February,  1925;  and  Blanche,  wife  of  H.  S. 
Ford,  of  White  Hall.  Finis  E.  Bell  was  de- 
voted to  the  church  of  his  ancestors,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

Harry  Eugene  Bell,  representing  the  fourth 
generation  of  this  family  in  Greene  County, 
was  born  February  12,  1873,  and  was  reared 
on  the  banks  of  Apple  Creek,  in  the  village 
of  Belltown.  He  worked  on  the  farm,  at- 
tended the  common  schools  of  the  country  and 
is  a  graduate  of  White  Hall  High  School.  He 
was  a  student  in  the  high  school  there  under 
the  instruction  of  Professor  George  W.  Smith. 
After  leaving  high  school  he  engaged  in  teach- 
ing in  the  rural  districts,  and  for  two  years 
was  an  instructor  in  the  White  Hall  High 
School.  In  1898  he  was  elected  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  Greene  County,  serving 
a  term  of  four  years.  While  county  superin- 
tendent Mr.  Bell  inaugurated  a  unique  cam- 
paign for  better  school  buildings.  The  county 
then  had  a  large  number  of  the  old  type  of 
country  school  house,  a  building  that  at  one 
time  had  perhaps  been  in  keeping  with  the 
homes  of  the  community,  but  which  had  been 
preserved  unchanged  while  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  district  was  reflected  in  better  resi- 
dences and  better  barns  for  live  stock.  Mr. 
Bell  took  his  camera  and  went  about  over 
the  various  townships  making  pictures  of  the 
school  houses.     These  pictures  he  mounted  on 
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a  wall  map,  and  inserted  among  them  some  of 
the  fine  and  expensive  barns  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  some  of  the  worst  types  of 
school  buildings.  The  pictures  were  a  direct 
challenge  to  the  civic  pride  of  the  people  of 
the  county.  However,  it  introduced  contro- 
versy, raising  the  fear  of  additional  taxes,  and 
the  result  was  that  Mr.  Bell  was  defeated  for 
nomination  for  a  second  term.  Nevertheless, 
his  campaign  of  education  had  its  effect,  and 
during  the  term  of  his  successor  many  of  the 
antiquated  school  buildings  were  removed  and 
definite  progress  made  toward  better  school 
houses  over  the  county. 

In  June,  1902,  shortly  after  retiring  from 
the  office  of  county  superintendent,  Mr.  Bell 
bought  the  White  Hall  Register.  This  paper 
had  been  founded  by  the  firm  of  Davis  and 
Johnson  in  August,  1869.  In  1917  Mr.  Bell 
acquired  the  White  Hall  Republican  and  by 
consolidation  has  made  the  Register-Republi- 
can. This  newspaper  is  primarily  devoted  to 
publishing  the  news  and  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  home  county,  and  incidentally  is  demo- 
cratic in  politics.  It  is  published  every  Fri- 
day. 

Mr.  Bell  has  been  a  busy  man  in  conducting 
his  newspaper  business  for  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century.  He  has  served  as  a  central  com- 
mitteeman of  the  democratic  party  and  has 
frequently  attended  state  and  national  con- 
ventions. For  twenty-one  years  he  represented 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  Lodge  in  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity. He  adheres  to  the  same  church  as  his 
ancestors,  the  Presbyterian. 

He  married,  October  23,  1895,  Miss  Stella 
Chapin.  Their  wedding  was  celebrated  on  the 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Bell's  parents'  wedding. 
The  same  minister  officiated  at  the  marriage 
of  both  parents  and  son.  Mrs.  Bell  was  born 
at  White  Hall,  January  14,  1874,  one  of  the 
three  children  and  the  only  survivor  of  Wesley 
C.  and  Lucy  (Adams)  Chapin.  Mrs.  Bell 
graduated  from  the  same  class  in  high  school 
as  her  husband,  and  four  other  couples  from 
that  class  also  linked  their  lives  in  matri- 
mony. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bell  have  a  son,  Richard 
Chapin  Bell,  born  in  April,  1909.  This  son 
is  a  senior  in  the  White  Hall  High  School  and 
is  editor-in-chief  of  the  school  paper,  The 
Weekly  Echo. 

Henry  W.  Shirley  is  secretary  of  the  White 
Sewer  Pipe  &  Stoneware  Company  of  White 
Hall,  and  has  been  a  factor  in  the  business 
affairs  of  Greene  County  since  early  manhood. 

He  was  born  at  White  Hall,  September  7, 
1885.  His  grandfather,  George  Y.  Shirley, 
was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  disagreed  with 
other  members  of  his  family  on  the  question 
of  slavery.  In  consequence  he  moved  north  of 
the  Ohio  River  to  a  free  state,  settling  in 
Morgan  County,  Illinois.  He  was  a  medical 
college  graduate  and  practiced  medicine  in 
Illinois  until  his  death.  His  wife  was  Emily 
Brown,  a  native  of  Ohio. 

One  of  their  six  children  was  Dr.  Edwin  K. 
Shirley,  who  was  born  at  Jacksonville,  Illi- 
nois, in  1855,  and  died  at  White  Hall  in  Jan- 
uary, 1913,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  He  fin- 
ished his  education  in  the  Missouri  Homeo- 
pathic College  at  St.  Louis,  remained  there  a 


year  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  his  pro- 
fession at  White  Hall.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  was  a  Methodist. 
Doctor  Shirley  married  at  White  Hall,  Miss 
Annie  L.  White,  who  died  March  22,  1926,  at 
Calgary,  Canada.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Al- 
fred and  Elizabeth  (Hubbard)  White,  her 
father  a  native  of  Ohio.  Henry  W.  is  the 
oldest  of  their  children.  Lina  is  the  wife  of 
Roy  Beavers,  of  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada. 
Anna  married  Elmer  Hoagland,  also  of  Cal- 
gary. Albert  Edwin,  the  youngest,  lives  at 
Spokane,  Washington. 

Henry  White  Shirley  acquired  a  public 
school  education,  completing  the  high  school 
course  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  For  a  year 
he  taught  country  schools  and  then  went  to 
Arkansas  and  spent  a  year  in  the  office  of  the 
Frank  Kendall  Lumber  Company  near  Pine 
Bluff.  In  1905,  having  returned  to  White  Hall, 
he  began  work  for  the  sewer  pipe  company,  and 
since  October,  1923,  has  been  secretary  and 
director  of   this  important  local  industry. 

Mr.  Shirley  for  eleven  years  was  a  mem- 
ber and  secretary  of  the  local  board  of  edu- 
cation. During  that  time  the  high  school  was 
erected.  For  eight  years  he  was  on  the  local 
Board  of  Management  of  the  Chautauqua.  He 
has  served  as  secretary  and  is  now  president 
of  the  Men's  Brotherhood.  Mr.  Shirley  was 
registered  and  classified  during  the  World  war. 
He  is  a  republican,  casting  his  first  vote  for 
William  H.  Taft.  He  has  filled  chairs  in  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  Lodge,  is  a  Mason,  and 
was  reared  a  Methodist,  but  is  now  a  Pres- 
byterian. 

He  married  at  White  Hall  in  November, 
1909,  Miss  Lucy  North,  daughter  of  Marcus 
North  and  member  of  the  prominent  family 
of  that  name  in  Greene  County,  as  recorded 
more  at  length  elsewhere.  Mrs.  Shirley  was 
born  in  Greene  County,  May  25,  1887.  They 
have  two  sons,  Richard  Henry,  born  Novem- 
ber 29,  1911,  and  Donald  North  Shirley,  born 
November  17,  1913. 

Edward  N.  Bauer,  of  Decatur,  who  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  in  the  soft 
drink  and  bottling  industry,  represents  one 
of  the  old  established  families  of  Macon 
County. 

He  was  born  there  July  29,  1869,  son  of 
Henry  and  Maria  (Revelley)  Bauer,  his  father 
a  native  of  Germany  and  his  mother  of  Mary- 
land. Henry  Bauer  was  brought  to  this  country 
when  four  years  of  age,  and  as  a  youth  lo- 
cated in  Macon  County,  Illinois,  where  for 
many  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business.  He  and  his  wife  had  eight  children, 
Edward  N.  being  the  oldest.  Phillip  is  de- 
ceased, also  Phiabena  and  three  others  who 
died  in  infancy;  Henry  lives  at  Decatur;  and 
Minnie  is  the  wife  of  Frank  Welton,  of  Ur- 
bana,  Illinois. 

Edward  N.  Bauer  was  reared  and  educated 
in  Macon  County,  leaving  school  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  to  take  his  place  as  a  clerk  in  his 
father's  grocery  store.  When  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  America  Express  Company,  and  was  with 
that  corporation  altogether  eight  years.  Since 
1898    he    has    been    associated    with    George 
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W.  Kraft  in  the  bottling  and  soft  drink  busi- 
ness, and  is  now  active  manager  of  the  Whistle 
Manufacturing  Company  at  Decatur,  a  busi- 
ness owned  by  Mr.  Kraft,  who  is  its  president. 
Mr.  Bauer  married,  May  5,  1891,  Miss  Rosa 
Karlowski.  They  are  the  parents  of  four 
children :  Helen,  wife  of  Otis  Perkiser,  of 
Tegunja,  California;  Gertrude,  deceased;  Em- 
ma, wife  of  Irvin  Knapp,  of  Chicago  Heights; 
and  George  E.,  of  Decatur.  Mr.  Bauer  is  a 
republican.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic 
fraternity  and  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Grace  Methodist  Church. 

Howard  T.  Wharff,  M.  D.,  who  died  May 
26,  1924,  was  the  oldest  practicing  physician 
and  surgeon  in  Madison  County.  His  home 
for  many  years  was  at  Edwardsville,  and  in 
addition  to  his  private  practice  he  served  as  a 
railway  surgeon  and  in  the  public  health 
movement. 

Doctor  Wharff  was  born  in  Washington 
County,  Maine,  September  20,  1844,  the  only 
son  of  the  three  children  of  Thomas  E.  and 
Mary  Ann  Wharff.  His  father  was  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  of  English  ancestry,  and 
was  a  tailor  by  trade  and  for  many  years  was 
in  business  in  that  line  at  Robinson,  Maine, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven. 

Dr.  Howard  T.  Wharff  was  reared  in  Maine, 
and  as  a  youth  enlisted  in  Company  A  of  the 
Ninth  Maine  Infantry,  and  was  in  active  serv- 
ice through  three  years  and  three  months  of 
the  Civil  war.  Most  of  the  time  he  was  a  hos- 
pital steward.  After  the  war  he  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  at  New 
York  City.  After  graduating  he  came  to  Mad- 
ison County,  and  was  in  continuous  practice 
until  his  death,  most  of  the  time  at  Edwards- 
ville. For  fifteen  years  he  held  the  position 
of  surgeon  for  the  Clover  Leaf  Railroad,  and 
at  his  death  was  county  physician  of  Madison 
County.  He  was  a  member  of  the  County 
Medical   Society  and  other  organizations. 

In  1873  Doctor  Wharff  married  Miss  Mary 
J.  Carney,  who  was  born  in  Ireland.  She  died 
in  1922,  a  short  time  before  they  would  have 
celebrated  their  fiftieth  or  Golden  Wedding 
Anniversary.  Doctor  Wharff  and  wife  had 
three  children :  Emma,  Edith  and  Dr.  How- 
ard E.,  a  prominent  specialist  in  eye,  ear,  nose 
and  throat  diseases  at  Edwardsville. 

Doctor  Wharff  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
commander  of  Post  No.  461  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  at  Edwardsville.  He 
was  always  a  staunch  republican,  and  was 
affiliated  with  the  B.  P.  0.  Elks,  the  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Knights 
of  Pythias. 

Clarence  E.  Potts  has  devoted  all  his  active 
life  to  farming  interests,  having  been  a  prac- 
tical farmer  himself,  and  is  now  manager  of 
the  Farmers  Elevator  at  White  Hall.  He  is 
a  member  of  a  family  that  has  been  in  Greene 
County  since  early  pioneer  times. 

His  grandfather,  William  Potts,  was  a  na- 
tive of  England,  was  brought  to  America  when 
nine  years  old,  was  reared  in  Greene  County, 
and  the  farm  he  owned  had  been  taken  up  as 
government  land.  That  land  has  never  been 
out  of  the  possession  of  the  Potts  family  since 


the  government  deed  was  given  to  it.  Its 
present  owner  is  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Potts  of 
White  Hall.  The  children  of  William  Potts 
were  Elam  A.,  John  H.,  Anthony,  Samuel  and 
Mrs.  John  Grimes,  all  of  whom  reared  families. 

Elam  A.  Potts  was  born  in  Greene  County, 
attended  pioneer  country  schools,  and  gave 
his  life  to  his  farm,  where  he  died  in  July, 
1888,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  He  mar- 
ried Naomi  Zollinger  Hackney,  who  was  born 
in  Indiana,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Zollinger,  and 
was  reared  in  the  home  of  the  Hackney  fam- 
ily. She  died  August  18,  1900,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two.  Her  two  children  were  Clarence  E. 
and  Maude  E.,  the  latter  dying  in  1889,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen.  By  a  former  marriage  Elam 
A.  Potts  had  a  son,  Marshall  L.,  who  died  at 
Grand    Rapids,    Michigan,   in    December,    1922. 

Clarence  E.  Potts  was  born  on  a  farm  just 
west  of  White  Hall,  February  9,  1874.  He 
attended  the  common  schools  and  the  White 
Hall  High  School,  where  he  was  a  pupil  under 
Professor  Andrews,  and  during  his  junior 
year  under  George  W.  Smith.  After  leaving 
high  school  he  devoted  his  energies  to  farming 
in  his  home  locality  until  1919.  In  that  year 
he  moved  his  residence  to  White  Hall,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  organizing  of  the  Farm- 
ers Elevator  Company  and  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  has  since  served  in  that  capacity 
and  as  manager  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Potts  has  made  himself  a  useful  citizen 
in  his  community  without  special  participa- 
tion or  interest  in  politics.  He  was  registered 
under  the  second  draft  act  during  the  World 
war,  but  was  not  called  to  duty.  His  son  was 
also  registered  and  was  ready  to  leave  for 
the  front  when  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Mr.  Potts  married  in  Greene  County,  Febru- 
ary 8,  1895,  Miss  Ada  Danforth.  She  was 
born  in  the  same  neighborhood  as  her  hus- 
band, March  12,  1873,  daughter  of  George  B. 
and  Kate  (Worcester)  Danforth,  the  latter 
a  daughter  of  Mark  Worcester,  who  was  a  pio- 
neer of  Greene  County.  Her  father  was  born 
in  Southern  Illinois,  was  a  traveling  salesman 
for  a  time  and  later  a  merchant  at  White 
Hall,  where  his  widow  survives  him.  Mrs. 
Potts  has  a  sister,  Mrs.  Grace  Chapin,  at 
Jacksonville,  Illinois.  The  two  sons  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Potts  are  Danforth  E.,  born  Novem- 
ber 12,  1897,  and  Franklin  Potts,  born  June  12, 
1909.  The  son  Danforth  attended  high  school 
at  White  Hall  and  since  his  school  days  has 
engaged  in  farming.  He  married  Hilda  Davis, 
daughter  of  William  W.  Davis,  and  they  have 
a  daughter  named  Peggy. 

William  C.  Baker,  now  living  retired  at 
White  Hall,  has  had  a  career  that  merits  him 
the  high  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  cit- 
izens. He  was  a  youthful  soldier  in  the  Civil 
war,  going  in  when  a  boy  shortly  after  his 
father,  who  had  also  been  a  soldier,  died,  and 
after  the  war  he  was  engaged  in  farming  in 
Greene  County  until  his  retirement. 

He  was  born  August  18,  1848,  in  Scott 
County,  Illinois,  five  miles  northwest  of  Win- 
chester, in  what  is  now  called  the  Smithson 
locality.  His  grandfather,  John  Baker,  was 
born  March  22,  1753,  and  on  September  17, 
1797,  married  Mary  Combs.  John  Baker  died 
at  Winchester,   Kentucky,  April   3,   1803,  and 
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in  the  following  year  his  widow  became  the 
wife  of  Peter  Evans.  He  was  the  father  of 
two  sons,  the  only  one  growing  up  being 
Cuthbert  B.  Baker. 

Cuthbert  B.  Baker  on  April  13,  1820,  mar- 
ried Sallie  McCarty,  who  died  August  12,  1832, 
and  there  were  eight  children  of  this  marriage. 
On  September  8,  1835,  he  married  Elizabeth 
Ecton,  and  of  the  two  sons  and  four  daughters 
born  to  this  union,  the  three  survivors  are 
William  C.  Baker,  of  White  Hall,  Nancy  J., 
also  of  White  Hall,  widow  of  David  Hender- 
son, and  J.  S.  Baker,  of  White  Hall.  Cuth- 
bert B.  Baker  after  his  second  marriage  came 
to  Illinois,  driving  overland  from  Kentucky, 
and  established  a  home  in  Scott  County.  When 
the  Civil  war  came  on  he  joined  the  Second 
Illinois  Battery  in  General  Grant's  army,  was 
in  some  of  the  heavy  campaigning  around 
the  Mississippi  River  Valley,  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  soon  afterward  was 
sent  home  incapacitated  and  died  at  Rood- 
house,  Illinois,  in  June,  1863,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-one. 

Shortly  after  the  birth  of  William  C.  Baker 
the  family  removed  to  Tazewell  County,  near 
Pekin,  where  his  mother  died  in  1853,  being 
buried  in  the  cemetery  in  the  Spring  Lake 
locality  of  the  county.  After  her  death  the 
family  moved  to  Greene  County,  locating  at 
Roodhouse.  William  C.  Baker  lived  for  a 
time  with  his  half-sister,  Mrs.  Isaac  Tunison, 
and  afterwards  with  his  own  sister,  Mrs.  Gris- 
wold.  Before  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
left  the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Griswold,  to 
enlist  in  February,  1864.  At  Jacksonville  he 
enlisted,  was  assigned  to  Company  I  of  the 
Ninety-first  Illinois  Infantry,  and  joined  this 
regiment  on  Mobile  Bay  participating  in  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Fort  Spanish  and  Blake- 
ley  on  the  bay,  and  also  participating  in  the 
last  skirmish  of  the  war,  when  his  command 
was  attacked  at  Whistler,  some  miles  from 
Mobile,  by  Confederate  forces  after  General 
Lee's  army  had  surrendered.  He  fell  ill  and 
was  in  a  hospital  in  Mobile  until  September, 
1865,  and  was  then  transferred  to  Company  I 
of  the  Twenty-eighth  Illinois  Infantry,  which 
he  joined  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  and  remained 
there  until  mustered  out. 

He  returned  home  in  February,  1866.  Real- 
izing his  early  lack  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties, he  attended  school  for  some  time  after 
the  war  and  also  worked  as  clerk  in  a  mer- 
cantile store  until  1870.  After  his  marriage 
he  took  up  farming,  and  located  two  and  a 
half  miles  southwest  of  White  Hall,  where  for 
many  years  he  grew  grain  and  live  stock, 
achieved  prosperity  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  public  affairs  of  the  community  until 
he  left  the  farm  to  live  in  retirement  at  White 
Hall.  Mr.  Baker  has  always  been  a  strenu- 
ous republican.  In  1872  he  cast  his  first  vote 
for  General  Grant  for  president,  and  has  never 
missed  a  national  election  since  then.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
but  otherwise  has  never  joined  an  order  or 
church. 

He  married  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  October 
6,  1870,  Miss  Alice  Griswold,  daughter  of 
Damon  and  Luthera  (Swallow)  Griswold.  Her 
father  came  to  Illinois  from  Vergennes,  Ver- 
mont,  and   was   a   farmer   in    Greene  County. 


Mrs.  Baker  was  born  in  White  Hall  Township, 
Greene  County,  August  6,  1849,  youngest  of 
three  children  and  the  only  one  to  grow  up 
and  marry.  She  graduated  from  Monticello 
Seminary  at  Godfrey,  Illinois,  had  also  been  a 
student  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  was  a 
woman  of  intellectual  culture  and  beautiful 
character.  She  was  actively  identified  with 
the  Baptist  Church.  Mrs.  Baker  died  August 
14,  1913.  She  was  the  mother  of  five  children: 
Mabel,  wife  of  A.  G.  Fehr,  of  Belleville,  Illi- 
nois; Fred  E.,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Ed- 
gar D.,  of  Louisiana;  Nellie,  wife  of  Joseph 
Wiesner,  of  Greenfield,  Illinois;  and  Miss 
Laura,  of  White  Hall. 

Joseph  M.  Page,  of  Jerseyville,  has  been  an 
important  man  of  that  community  for  over 
half  a  century,  and  his  activities  as  a  news- 
paper publisher,  public  official  and  political 
leader  has  made  him  well  known  not  only 
over  the  state  but  in  other  states  as  well. 

He  was  born  at  Stoughton,  now  a  suburb 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  May  20,  1845,  son 
of  Elisha  and  Almira  (Wightman)  Page.  His 
great-grandfather  was  one  of  the  Massachu- 
setts patriots  called  out  by  Paul  Revere  for 
service  in  the  Lexington  alarm.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  participated  in  the  War 
of  1812.  Elisha  Page  and  wife  had  five  chil- 
dren, and  the  three  to  grow  up  were:  Miss 
Elizabeth,  who  spent  her  active  life  as  a 
teacher  at  Boston;  Elisha,  who  died  at  Roches- 
ter, Minnesota;  and  Joseph  M. 

The  father  of  Joseph  M.  Page  was  a  shoe 
manufacturer  and  promoted  several  shoe 
stores  over  the  State  of  Massachusetts  when 
that  was  the  only  shoe  manufacturing  state 
in  the  Union.  Joseph  M.  Page  completed  the 
equivalent  of  a  grammar  school  education  at 
Stoughton.  He  was  only  sixteen  when  the 
Civil  war  broke  out.  Health  and  physique 
caused  his  rejection  when  he  enlisted  for  serv- 
ice in  the  Twelfth  Massachusetts  and  later  in 
the  Thirty-fifth  Massachusetts  Regiment.  The 
commander  of  the  Thirty-fifth  was  Col.  Fletch- 
er Webster,  a  son  of  Daniel  Webster.  About 
that  time  Mr.  Page  came  west  to  St.  Louis, 
clerked  in  a  store  and  then  enlisted  and  was 
accepted,  becoming  a  member  of  Company  F 
of  the  Fortieth  Missouri  Infantry,  under  Cap- 
tain Green  and  Col.  Samuel  Holmes.  Not 
until  he  had  pai'ticipated  in  one  or  two  en- 
gagements did  he  inform  his  mother  of  his 
enlistment.  His  first  battle  was  at  Pulaski, 
Tennessee,  and  he  was  in  the  skirmish  at  Co- 
lumbia, later  at  Spring  Hill  and  Duck  River, 
and  in  the  bloody  and  important  battles  of 
Franklin  and  Nashville,  where  Hood's  army 
was  destroyed.  Subsequently  he  participated 
with  the  land  forces  in  the  reduction  of  the 
force  guarding  Mobile  Bay,  and  remained  in 
the  army  until  August,  1865,  his  record  in- 
cluding ten  battles  and  skirmishes.  He  then 
visited  his  mother  in  Stoughton,  Massachu- 
setts, and  returning  to  Illinois  stopped  at  Jer- 
seyville, where  he  arrived  penniless.  He  bound 
himself  out  to  William  Embley,  a  carpenter, 
for  three  years  at  $2  a  week  and  board,  but 
at  the  end  of  six  months  had  acquired  such  a 
knowledge  of  his  trade  that  Embley  hired 
him  out  for  $2.50  a  day,  working  a  ten-hour 
day.      Nevertheless,    he    completed    his    three- 
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year  contract  and  for  nine  years  after  that 
was  a  journeyman  carpenter. 

During  a  great  strike  centering  at  Pitts- 
burgh, in  1877,  but  extending  out  over  the 
country,  Mr.  Page  was  selected  as  chief  of 
police  of  Jerseyville,  largely  because  he  was 
known  as  a  man  who  did  not  drink  and  was 
not  afraid  to  do  his  duty.  The  first  day  he 
counted  a  thousand  and  fourteen  tramps  in 
Jerseyville.  There  were  thirty  saloons  in  the 
place.  He  established  a  rock  pile  and  soon 
collected  a  large  number  of  vagrants  and  set 
them  to  work.  He  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  dinner  and  would  be  back,  and  when 
he  returned  all  the  forced  workers  had  disap- 
peared. He  also  recaptured  a  freight  train 
which  tramp  laborers  and  railroad  men  to  the 
number  of  250  had  captured.  For  this  act 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  railroad  officials  gave  him 
and  his  wife  a  life  pass  over  all  their  roads. 
Another  episode  was  his  arrest  of  the  mayor 
whom  he  found  in  a  saloon  after  closing  hours 
playing  cards  and  drinking  beer  with  his 
friends.  He  continued  to  serve  as  the  chief 
of  police  for  several  years,  and  by  his  fearless- 
ness and  impartiality  made  many  friends  and 
never  injured  a  man  in  the  discharge  of  duty. 

Mr.  Page  in  1880  bought  the  Jersey  County 
Democrat  from  J.  I.  McGreedy.  He  had  pre- 
viously acquired  some  experience  as  an  edi- 
torial writer.  He  had  to  borrow  the  capital 
of  $4,500  to  pay  for  the  plant.  The  shop 
contained  an  old  Washington  hand  press,  two 
job  presses,  seven  columns  of  advertising  and 
700  subscribers.  Mr.  Page  for  over  forty-five 
years  has  been  the  business  head  of  the  Demo- 
crat, and  has  kept  the  paper  growing  in  in- 
fluence and  facilities  apace  with  the  community 
until  it  is  now  a  modern  printing  plant,  with 
linotype  machines,  power  presses,  and  the  pa- 
per has  2,000  subscribers  and  twenty-six  col- 
umns of  advertising. 

Mr.  Page  in  1885  was  appointed  master  in 
chancery  of  the  Circuit  Court  by  Judge  Herd- 
man,  and  has  served  continuously,  constituting 
a  record  of  continuous  service  in  that  office. 
The  annals  of  Jerseyville  will  always  give 
him  a  prominent  place  on  account  of  his  con- 
structive service  as  mayor.  After  he  had 
served  on  the  council  he  was  first  elected  mayor 
in  1887.  This  town  of  2,500  people  at  that 
time  had  neither  paving  nor  waterworks,  the 
old  brick  yard  water  tank  furnishing  the  water 
supply  for  street  sprinkling.  During  his  term 
the  city  voted  $30,000  for  water  works,  and 
an  artesian  well  was  sunk  1,600  feet  to  the 
St.  Peters  sandstone,  the  water  head  driving 
within  sixty  feet  of  the  surface.  A  tower 
was  built  for  pressure,  mains  laid,  and  for 
nearly  forty  years  Jerseyville  has  had  a  water 
supply.  In  1914  Mr.  Page  was  again  elected 
to  the  office  of  mayor,  this  time  against  the 
opposition  of  both  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  the 
saloonkeepers.  He  was  elected  two  to  one,  and 
distinguished  his  term  by  a  period  of  pro- 
gressive municipal  improvements,  including  the 
building  of  $100,000  worth  of  brick  pavement, 
extension  of  water  mains  two  miles  and  sewers 
one  mile,  overhauling  of  the  water  plant  and 
increasing  the  flow  from  70,000  gallons  daily 
to  200,000  gallons  in  eight  hours.  He  declined 
a  second  term.  Many  of  the  enemies  he  made 
while  carrying  out  his  paving  programs  have 


since  become  enthusiastic  over  the  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Page  is  a  democrat,  and  he  had  an  uncle 
who  was  the  first  democi-atic  mayor  of  the  City 
of  Boston.  He  has  been  active  in  politics  since 
1873.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Edi- 
torial Association  when  the  meeting  was  held 
in  Boston,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  association,  and 
for  fifteen  years  handled  many  conventions, 
during  which  the  association  traveled  through 
every  state  and  territory  of  the  Union  and 
twice  through  Canada  and  once  through  old 
Mexico  on  free  trains.  Mr.  Page  is  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

He  married  at  Jerseyville,  March  29,  1879, 
Miss  Sarah  Remer,  a  native  of  New  Jersey, 
and  brought  to  Jerseyville  at  the  age  of  two 
years  by  her  parents,  Abram  and  Deborah 
(Nutt)  Remer.  Her  father  was  a  wagon 
maker.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Page  for  four  years 
after  their  marriage  rented  and  lived  in  two 
rooms.  They  have  one  son,  Dr.  Theodore  H. 
Page,  now  of  Peoria,  who  was  a  medical  of- 
ficer during  the  World  war.  Dr.  Theodore 
Page  married  Matilda  Heidrich,  member  of 
the  well  known  Peoria  family  owning  a  big 
cordage  company  there.  The  two  children  of 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Page  are  Frances  and  Theo- 
dore, Jr. 

Paul  M.  Hamilton  is  a  Jerseyville  attor- 
ney, member  of  the  second  generation  of  the 
family  to  practice  law  there,  and  his  indi- 
vidual career  has  been  part  and  parcel  of  the 
continuous  history  of  the  Hamilton  family  in 
Southern  Illinois  since  Illinois  became  a  state. 

His  great-grandfather,  Thomas  McClure 
Hamilton,  was  born  at  Tinmouth,  Vermont. 
From  New  England  he  came  West,  living  for 
a  time  at  Athens,  Ohio.  He  left  there  in  1818, 
traveling  by  flat-boat  which  he  built  on  the 
Muskingum  River,  and  came  down  the  Ohio 
and  up  the  Mississippi,  landing  at  the  old 
capital  of  Kaskaskia.  He  first  settled  at  New 
Design,  and  in  1830  came  to  Jersey  County, 
where  he  continued  his  vocation  of  farming  in 
Otter  Creek  Township  until  his  death  in  1835. 
He  married  Apphia  Brown,  and  both  are 
buried  side  by  side  in  Jersey  County.  Their 
children  were:  Nathaniel,  Benjamin  B.,  Jo- 
seph O.  and  Adeline  the  latter  of  whom  be- 
came the  wife  of  John  M.  Hull. 

Nathaniel  Hamilton,  member  of  the  second 
generation  in  Jersey  County,  was  born  in  the 
vicinity  of  Athens,  Ohio,  in  1809.  He  was 
nine  years  of  age  when  brought  to  Illinois, 
and  his  educational  opportunities  were  alto- 
gether those  of  the  primitive  subscription 
schools.  He  became  a  carpenter  as  well  as  a 
farmer,  and  he  died  at  Jerseyville.  His  first 
wife  was  Mary  Dougherty,  who  was  the 
mother  of  Oscar  B.  and  Thomas  Hamilton. 
His  second  wife  was  Nancy  Spaulding,  and  the 
children  of  that  marriage  were  Henry  H.,  Mrs. 
Grace  Robinson  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hartman. 

Oscar  B.  Hamilton  of  the  third  generation 
of  the  family,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  of  Jersey  County.  He  was 
born  in  the  county  January  31,  1839,  and  died 
April  10,  1919,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He  grew 
up  near  Otterville,  attended  school  there  and 
taught  for  several  years.     He  was  in  business 
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as  a  merchant  at  Grafton  and  Otterville,  stud- 
ied law  privately  and  in  the  St.  Louis  Law 
School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1869. 
In  1874  he  located  for  practice  at  Jerseyville, 
and  became  associated  with  Orville  A.  Snede- 
ker,  one  bf  the  leaders  of  the  bar  at  that  time. 
Their  firm  was  Snedeker  and  Hamilton.  He 
was  partner  in  the  firm  of  Hamilton  and  Sla- 
ten,  his  partner  being  Allen  M.  Slaten.  In 
1886  he  moved  out  to  Meade,  Kansas,  where 
he  practiced  law  and  engaged  in  banking  with 
the  Farmers  &  Stock  Growers  Bank.  Governor 
L.  U.  Humphrey  appointed  him  a  temporary 
judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Kansas.  In 
1890  he  returned  to  Illinois,  resuming  law 
practice  with  Otis  D.  Leach  in  the  firm  of 
Hamilton  &  Leach,  and  two  years  later  formed 
a  partnership  with  his  son-in-law,  L.  E. 
Brown,  as  Hamilton  and  Brown.  In  1895, 
after  his  son  Paul  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
they  practiced  together  as  Hamilton  &  Ham- 
ilton until  the  death  of  Judge  Hamilton  twen- 
ty-five years  later.  Oscar  B.  Hamilton  was 
president  of  the  Jersey  County  Historical  So- 
ciety for  many  years,  and  in  1918  edited  a 
history  of  Jersey  County.  He  was  president 
of  the  Jersey  County  Bar  Association  when  he 
died.  He  was  a  very  influential  republican, 
attended  many  state  conventions  and  was  an 
Illinois  delegate  to  the  National  Convention  of 
1880,  and  one  of  the  306  delegates  who  sup- 
ported General  Grant  until  the  bitter  end.  He 
was  an  official  of  the  Methodist  Church  and 
a  Royal  Arch  Mason. 

Oscar  B.  Hamilton  married  in  Jersey  County 
October  25,  1860,  Miss  Eliza  M.  Brown,  who 
was  born  in  Jersey  County  July  31,  1842, 
daughter  of  Chauncey  Brown,  who  came  from 
Ohio  and  was  an  Illinois  farmer.  Chauncey 
Brown  and  wife  had  two  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters :  Wat,  who  served  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Union  army  and  died  soon  afterward;  Thomas, 
who  lived  to  old  age;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Whit- 
comb;  Mrs.  Delia  P.  Lurton,  the  only  survivor, 
now  living  at  Jerseyville  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
five;  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Squier;  Mrs.  Lucretia 
Ruckstuhl;  and  Mrs.  Eliza  Hamilton,  who  died 
September  23,  1925.  The  children  of  0.  B. 
Hamilton  and  wife  were  Miss  Clara,  who  died 
in  1919;  Bertha,  wife  of  George  M.  Cockrell 
of  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Rose,  wife  of  L.  E. 
Brown,  of  Victor,  Iowa;  Silas  E.,  of  Hayes, 
Kansas;  Paul  M.;  John  J.,  of  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado;  Dr.  Fred  W.  of  Robinson,  Illinois; 
Dr.  Ray  A.,  of  White  Hall;  Miss  Margaret, 
of  Jerseyville;  and  Ethel,  wife  of  Leslie  Noble, 
of  Alton. 

Paul  M.  Hamilton  was  born  in  Jersey  Coun- 
ty, December  18,  1872.  He  attended  school  at 
Jerseyville,  high  school  at  Meade,  Kansas, 
took  up  the  study  of  law  with  his  father  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  spent  one  year  in  the  St. 
Louis  Law  School,  and  in  1895  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  after  examination  before  three  law- 
yers selected  by  the  Appellate  Court.  He  then 
joined  his  father  in  the  firm  of  Hamilton  and 
Hamilton,  and  since  1921  has  been  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  Hamilton  and  Cross.  His  part- 
ner, Hugh  W.  Cross,  a  son  of  Edward  Cross,  is 
a  graduate  of  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hamilton  for  thirty 
years  has  been  engaged  in  a  general  law  prac- 
tice frequently  involving  some  of  the  most  im- 


portant cases  on  the  dockets  of  the  local 
courts.  He  served  a  term  as  city  attorney 
and  in  1916  had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  republican  elected  to  the  office  of  state's 
attorney  in  Jersey  County.  He  succeeded 
Walter  J.  Chapman  in  that  office.  In  1920  he 
was  reelected,  and  his  eight  years  of  service 
included  the  World  war  period  and  its  after- 
math, with  duties  and  responsibilities  such  as 
none  of  his  predecessors  had  to  meet  in  their 
official  routine.  He  retired  from  office  in 
December,  1924.  Mr.  Hamilton  during  the 
World  war  was  also  a  member  of  the  Legal 
Advisory  Board  of  the  county.  He  was  elected 
the  first  president  of  the  Township  High 
School,  helped  organize  it  and  was  on  the 
board  until  after  the  high  school  building  was 
erected  and  the  school  started.  Later  he  served 
still  another  time,  retiring  in  1925.  He  has 
been  a  director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  and  a  past  master  of 
Jerseyville  Lodge  No.  394,  A.  F.  and  A.  M., 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
By  appointment  of  Governor  Lowden  to  carry 
out  a  provision  of  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton was  appointed  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion which  used  a  fund  of  $10,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  an  appropriate  monument  to  Governor 
T.  J.  Carlin  in  the  public  square  at  Carrollton, 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Hamilton  married,  September  3,  1896, 
at  Jerseyville,  Miss  Alma  W.  Carlin.  Her 
father,  Major  Walter  E.  Carlin,  was  a  nephew 
of  Governor  Carlin.  Major  Carlin  was  an 
officer  in  the  Union  army.  Mrs.  Hamilton  and 
Mrs.  Eugenia  Vandenberg,  of  Peoria,  are  the 
only  two  daughters  of  her  father's  first  mar- 
riage, and  there  were  also  two  daughters  by 
a  second  marriage:  Clara,  deceased,  who  was 
the  wife  of  E.  L.  Alexander;  and  Julia  B.,  wife 
of  Harold  Curdie,  of  Springfield.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton  had  three  daughters:  Helen 
Eugenia,  Pauline  Cross  and  Mary  E.  Mary 
died  in  infancy.  Helen  is  the  wife  of  Donald 
D.  Mills,  of  Chicago,  and  Pauline  is  the  wife 
of  John  G.  Farnsworth,  of  Albany,  New  York. 

Frederick  Adolph  Ranke,  president  and 
manager  of  the  F.  Ranke  Fur  Company  of 
Chicago,  is  a  veteran  in  experience  in  his  line 
of  business,  which  he  learned  in  Europe.  He 
has  been  identified  with  the  furrier  business  in 
Chicago  for  over  forty  years,  and  has  built 
up  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  its  kind  in 
the  middle  west. 

He  was  born  in  Hassel,  Germany,  March  24, 
1857,  son  of  Christ  and  Sophia  Ranke.  His 
people  were  well  educated  and  substantial  cit- 
izens of  eastern  Germany,  where  his  parents 
spent  all  their  lives.  His  father  was  a  Ger- 
man farmer  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven,  his  wife  passing  away  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six.  Frederick  Adolph  was  the  third  in 
a  family  of  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 

He  grew  up  in  a  rural  district  in  Germany, 
attended  common  schools  and  after  the  age 
of  fourteen  learned  the  trade  and  art  of  a 
furrier.  Coming  to  Chicago  June  28,  1881, 
he  was  employed  at  his  trade  by  Charles 
Glanz,  and  remained  in  the  service  of  others 
for  twenty-four  years.  In  1906  he  engaged  in 
the  furrier  business  for  himself,  and  is  now 
sole   owner   of  the   F.   Ranke   Fur   Company, 
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which  has  its  quarters  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Capitol  Building,  the  old  Masonic  Temple.  He 
is  a  manufacturer  of  fur  garments  and  does 
an  extensive  general  business  in  the  handling 
of  furs  of  all  kinds.  This  is  one  of  the  old 
and  honored  concerns  of  its  kind  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Ranke  is  affiliated  with  the  I.  0.  O.  F., 
having  been  a  member  of  Atlas  Lodge  No. 
261  since  1886.  Since  1882  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  and  Aid  Society, 
and  since  1886  has  been  treasurer  of  this 
organization  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  In  politics  he  is  a  republican.  Mr. 
Ranke  married,  June  13,  1886,  Miss  Minnie 
Scharlau,  a  native  of  Chicago.  Both  the  chil- 
dren born  to  their  marriage  are  now  deceased. 

Louis  A.  Schlafly  became  identified  with 
the  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Alton  when  it 
was  organized  twenty-seven  years  ago,  and 
has  been  in  the  service  as  an  executive  officer 
for  many  years,  being  now  vice  president  and 
a  director.  The  Citizens  National  Bank  of 
Alton  is  one  of  the  stronger  banking  institu- 
tions of  southern  Illinois,  with  total  assets  of 
over  five  million  dollars  and  with  capital,  sur- 
plus, undivided  profits  and  reserves  of 
$700,000. 

Mr.  Schlafly  was  born  at  Carlyle,  in  Clinton 
County,  Illinois,  February  4,  1877.  His  fa- 
ther, August  Schlafly,  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Alton,  was 
born  in  Switzerland  and  was  four  years  of 
age  when  he  came  with  his  father,  John 
Schlafly,  to  America.  The  family  established 
a  home  in  the  Swiss  colony  at  Highland,  Illi- 
nois, and  later  moved  to  Carlyle.  August 
Schlafly,  after  organizing  the  Citizens  Na- 
tional Bank  at  Alton  in  1899,  served  as  its 
president  for  about  two  years.  He  and  his 
wife  now  live  at  St.  Louis. 

The  second  child  and  oldest  son  in  a  family 
of  six_.  Louis  A.  Schlafly  was  educated  in  paro- 
chial schools  at  Carlyle,  attended  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers  College  at  St.  Louis,  and  his 
first  regular  employment  was  with  the  Carlyle 
Mill  &  Grain  Company.  He  acquired  his  early 
training  in  banking  at  a  private  bank  in  Car- 
lyle, and  in  1899  became  assistant  cashier  of 
the  Citizens  National  Bank  at  Alton.  For 
some  years  past  he  has  been  vice  president  of 
that  institution.  He  is  treasurer  of  the  Illi- 
nois Terminal  Railway  Company. 

Mr.  Schlafly  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  and  the  B.  P.  O.  Elks.  In  1918 
he  married  Jean  Van  Gent,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.  They  have  one  daughter,  Jean 
Louise. 

Gilbert  K.  Hutchens,  present  county  judge 
of  Greene  County,  is  a  native  of  that  section 
of  Illinois,  and  hard  work  and  determined 
effort  have  brought  him  to  a  successful  posi- 
tion in  professional  and  public  life  there. 

He  was  born  in  Woodville  Township,  Greene 
County,  January  21,  1888.  His  grandfather, 
Brazwell  Hutchens,  was  born  in  the  same  sec- 
tion of  Illinois,  followed  farming,  and  died 
when  forty  years  of  age.  He  married  Caro- 
line Landon,  of  Jerseyville,  Illinois,  and  who 
before  her  marriage  had  taught  school  in 
Greene  County.  Brazwell  Hutchens  himself 
was    a    pupil    of    Caroline    Landon    at    Mount 


Gilead.  They  had  a  family  of  twelve  children, 
the  survivors  being:  Horace,  Elkanah,  Lucius, 
Julius,  Jasper,  Augustus,  Gilbert,  Julia,  wife 
of  Harry  Glassner,  Marie,  wife  of  Lewis  Re- 
singer,  Ellen,  wife  of  Fred  Martin,  and  Mary, 
wife  of  Horace  Smith. 

Jasper  Hutchens,  father  of  Judge  Hutchens, 
was  born  in  Greene  County,  in  1862,  has  de- 
voted his  active  life  to  farming  and  is  now 
living  retired  at  Carrollton.  He  married  Fan- 
nie Kaffer,  daughter  of  Frank  and  Catherine 
(Goede)  Kaffer,  who  came  from  Alsace-Lor- 
raine. The  children  of  Jasper  Hutchens  and 
wife  are:  Judge  Gilbert  K.,  Norbert  L.,  of 
Denver,  Colorado;;  Oma,  wife  of  Joseph 
Cordes,  of  Carrollton;  Paul  V.,  of  Tipton, 
Iowa;  Jasper  J.,  of  Denver;  and  Martin  L., 
of  Carrollton. 

Gilbert  K.  Hutchens  was  reared  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  villages  of  Woody  and  Kane,  at- 
tended rural  schools,  but  had  to  pay  his  way 
through  high  school.  For  two  years  he  worked 
for  Capt.  William  Fry,  taking  care  of  stock, 
in  order  to  have  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  high  school  at  Carrollton.  After  the  death 
of  Captain  Fry  he  made  arrangements  with  his 
father  to  repay  such  money  as  was  required 
to  complete  his  high  school  course.  He  also 
arranged  with  Samuel  Thomas  to  break  a 
mule  to  ride  and  to  work,  and  he  rode  that 
animal  two  years,  until  he  had  finished  his 
high  school  course  in  1907.  He  was  president 
of  the  graduating  class  and  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Carrollton  High  School  Alumni. 
Several  times  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Greene  County  Teachers  Association.  He 
spent  a  year  in  Illinois  Normal  University, 
and  while  there  he  won  first  place  on  the  Tri- 
angular Debate  Team.  Judge  Hutchens 
taught  in  rural  districts  in  Greene  County 
three  years,  at  Green  Summit  and  Woody, 
and  in  1910  organized  a  high  school  at  Hill- 
view  in  the  same  county.  While  teaching  there 
he  was  appointed,  in  April,  1913,  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  George  B.  McClelland.  He  was  not 
yet  twenty-five  when  appointed,  and  thus  be- 
came the  youngest  county  superintendent  in 
the  state.  After  finishing  out  the  unexpired 
term  he  declined  a  nomination  for  that  office 
and  resumed  his  work  at  the  Hillview  High 
School,  where  he  continued  until  the  spring  of 
1918.  Judge  Hutchens  for  five  years  was  su- 
perintendent of  city  schools  at  Roodhouse. 
During  his  administration  the  Roodhouse  High 
School  was  changed  to  a  community  high 
school.  While  there  he  studied  law  with  At- 
torney A.  B.  Johnson  of  Roodhouse,  and  subse- 
quently took  the  course  of  the  American  Ex- 
tension University  of  Los  Angeles.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  on  examination 
before  the  Supreme  Court  in  April,  1923,  and 
on  June  1st  of  the  same  year  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Judge  Thomas  Henshaw  at  Car- 
rollton. Judge  Henshaw  was  one  of  the  vet- 
eran lawyers  of  this  section  of  Illinois. 

Judge  Hutchens  tried  as  his  maiden  case 
an  issue  involving  prominent  parties.  He  ap- 
peared for  the  defense  of  a  former  sheriff  who 
had  been  charged  with  defaulting  to  the 
amount  of  some  $4,000  of  public  money.  The 
sheriff  had  disappeared  and  had  been  gone 
for  several  years.     On  being  returned  he  de- 
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clined  to  plead  guilty  and  take  a  modified 
sentence  with  a  chance  for  freedom  in  about 
a  year.  He  was  without  funds  to  fight  his 
case,  but  Judge  Hutchens  offered  to  appear  in 
his  behalf  without  remuneration.  In  spite  of 
able  counsel  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  prose- 
cution and  in  a  trial  involving  a  great  deal 
of  publicity  in  this  section  of  the  state,  Judge 
Hutchens  won  a  victory.  Later  he  was  one  of 
the  attorneys  for  the  defense  in  a  prominent 
murder  trial  at  Carrollton,  and  the  jury  ac- 
quitted the  defendant  in  ten  minutes. 

Judge  Hutchens  on  June  2,  1924,  was  elected 
county  judge  as  successor  of  the  late  Judge 
Mark  Meyerstein.  In  this  campaign  he  op- 
posed his  old  preceptor,  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was 
the  republican  candidate.  Judge  Hutchens 
comes  of  a  democratic  family  and  cast  his 
first  presidential  vote  for  Woodrow  Wilson. 
His  people  were  North  Carolina  democrats 
and  his  ancestors  when  they  came  West 
brought  their  slaves  as  far  as  Kentucky, 
where  they  freed  them  before  moving  into 
Illinois.  Judge  Hutchens  registered  during 
the  World  war  and  was  active  in  Red  Cross 
and  other  drives.  He  is  a  Thirty-second  degree 
Scottish  Rite  Mason  in  the  Consistory  at 
Springfield,  and  is  a  director  of  the  Carrollton 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Judge  Hutchens  married  at  Normal,  Illinois, 
April  22,  1915,  Miss  Grace  Schutz,  who  was 
born  at  Hillview  in  1895,  daughter  of  Charles 
and  Jane  (Martin)  Schutz.  Mrs.  Hutchens 
was  for  three  years  a  student  in  the  Hillview 
High  School  while  Judge  Hutchens  was  prin- 
cipal. She  and  Judge  Hutchens  have  one 
daughter,  Bettylee. 

Elmer  Lincoln  Wendell,  a  resident  of 
White  Hall,  has  spent  many  years  in  the  min- 
istry, is  also  a  lawyer,  and  is  now  giving  most 
of  his  time  to  his  duties  as  justice  of  the  peace. 
He  is  a  member  of  a  pioneer  family  of  Illinois. 

John  D.  Wendell,  one  of  his  ancestors,  served 
with  the  rank  of  captain  in  Washington's  army 
during  the  Revolution.  David  H.  Wendell,  a 
son  of  John  D.,  was  also  a  Revolutionary  vet- 
eran. In  the  attack  on  the  Judge  Chew  man- 
sion at  the  battle  of  Germantown  he  had  his 
arm  shot  off.  David  H.  Wendell  married  Cor- 
nelia Finch,  who  was  one  of  the  few  who 
escaped  from  the  massacre  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  Revolution. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Daniel  Finch  Wendell, 
the  pioneer  of  the  family  in   Illinois. 

Daniel  Finch  Wendell  was  born  at  East 
Orange,  New  York,  in  1801,  and  from  the 
age  of  ten  years  lived  at  Ogden,  in  Monroe 
County,  that  state.  He  became  a  carpenter  by 
trade.  In  1833  he  came  to  Illinois,  located  at 
Alton  and  followed  his  trade  there  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  died  in  1869.  He  was  a  justice 
of  the  peace  for  many  years  and  a  deacon  of 
the  Upper  Alton  Baptist  Church.  Daniel  F. 
Wendell  married  Harriet  Ollcott,  who  was 
born  at  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  in  1803, 
and  died  in  1867,  daughter  of  Oliver  Ollcott. 
She  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Thomas  Oll- 
cott, who  came  from  Northamtonshire,  Eng- 
land, to  America  in  1636. 

Capt.  William  H.  Wendell,  youngest  child 
of  Daniel  F.  Wendell  and  wife,  was  born  at 
Upper  Alton,  Illinois,  November  11,  1836.     He 


was  educated  in  Shurtleff  College  at  Upper 
Alton,  attended  a  business  school  in  St.  Louis, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1856,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  was  clerk  in  the  store  of  his  uncle, 
Alvin  Ollcott.  He  also  learned  the  trade  of 
carpenter.  On  May  7,  1861,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  B  of  the  Twenty-second  Illinois  In- 
fantry, was  mustered  in  June  20,  and  par- 
ticipated at  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Corinth  and 
LaGrange,  Mississippi,  and  in  the  blockade  of 
Nashville  in  1862,  being  at  that  time  with  the 
pioneer  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 
He  was  in  the  battle  of  Murphreesboro  and  the 
Chattanooga  campaign,  where  he  was  detailed 
to  the  quartermaster's  department  and  became 
quartermaster  sergeant  until  mustered  out 
July  11,  1864.  On  July  30  of  the  same  year 
he  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  of  volun- 
teers by  President  Lincoln,  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  war  served  as  assistant  quarter- 
master of  the  Third  Division  of  the  Seventh 
Army  Corps,  being  promoted  to  captain  quar- 
termaster in  September,  1864.  In  May,  1865, 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  acted  as  post  quar- 
termaster at  Fort  Gibson,  Indian  Territory, 
boarding  with  the  famous  Cherokee  Chief  Ross, 
and  following  that  was  on  duty  at  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas,  and  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and 
finally  took  command  of  the  military  prison 
at  Alton  as  quartermaster  in  charge  of  gov- 
ernment stores.  The  stores  were  sold  Octo- 
ber 1,  1865,  and  he  was  mustered  out  and  hon- 
orably discharged  November  20,  1865.  His 
older  brother,  David,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war  was  an  overseer  on  his  sister's  plantation 
in  Mississippi  County,  Missouri,  and  became  a 
Southern  sympathizer.  He  was  captured  and 
was  put  in  the  military  prison  at  Cairo,  where 
Captan  Wendell  visited  him  several  times, 
and  he  finally  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
served  as  civilian  clerk  under  his  brother. 

After  the  war  Captain  Wendell  followed  the 
trade  of  carpenter  until  1877,  and  then  located 
on  a  farm  in  the  east  portion  of  Madison 
County,  near  Worden.  From  1882  to  October, 
1892,  he  lived  on  a  farm  in  Livingston  County, 
Missouri.  On  returning  to  Illinois  he  estab- 
lished his  home  at  White  Hall,  where  he  died 
in  February,  1913.  He  was  a  Royal  Arch 
Mason,  a  Baptist  and  a  republican.  Captain 
Wendell  married  Sarah  Emily  Pritchett, 
daughter  of  David  and  Lydia  W.  (Peas) 
Pritchett.  Her  father  was  born  in  Montgomery 
County,  Kentucky,  in  1816,  and  died  in  Jersey 
County,  Illinois,  in  October,  1892. 

Elmer  Lincoln  Wendell,  oldest  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Captain  Wendell  and  wife,  was  born 
at  Upper  Alton,  Illinois,  December  26,  1866. 
He  attended  public  schools  there  and  in  Mad- 
ison County,  also  in  Livingston  County,  Mis- 
souri, and  took  a  preparatory  course  in  Wil- 
liam Jewell  College  at  Liberty,  Missouri,  was 
a  student  of  theology  three  years,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  was  gained  by  study  at 
White  Hall.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois 
Methodist  Conference  on  probation  in  1897, 
and  became  a  full  member  in  1899.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  preached  in  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota.  Returning  to  Illinois  in  July, 
1903,  he  was  pastor  of  several  churches.  In 
July,  1907,  he  went  to  Oklahoma  and  was 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Okemah,  and 
two  years  later  became  district  missionary  in 
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Eastern  Oklahoma.  He  had  united  with  the 
Baptist  Church  while  in  North  Dakota  in 
1901.  His  ministerial  service  took  him  to  a 
number  of  localities  in  Oklahoma,  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  finally  again  in  Illinois.  For  four 
years  he  was  employed  by  the  Burlington  Rail- 
way at  Beardstown,  Illinois.  He  was  elected 
justice  of  the  peace  at  White  Hall  in  April, 
1922. 

Mr.  Wendell  is  president  of  the  White  Hall 
Historical  Society,  with  Raymond  B.  Pierce, 
its  secretary  and  treasurer.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is  a 
republican.  He  has  one  son,  Elmer  L.,  Jr., 
who  is  a  sergeant  in  the  Aviation  Corps,  sta- 
tioned at  Chanute  Field,  Rantoul,  Illinois. 

Hon.  Malbern  Monroe  Stephens.  For 
many  reasons  one  of  the  most  interesting  per- 
sonalities and  foremost  citizens  of  St.  Clair 
County  is  Hon.  Malbern  Monroe  Stephens, 
mayor  of  East  St.  Louis  and,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  he  may  be  called  the  father  of  this 
prosperous  southern  Illinois  city.  From  early 
boyhood  entirely  dependent  upon  his  own  ef- 
forts, he  has  risen  through  sheer  ability  to 
influence  and  high  position  among  his  fellow 
citizens,  and  to  none  of  them  is  more  credit 
due  for  the  material  upbuilding  of  the  most 
important  enterprises  of  East  St.  Louis  during 
many  years  of  civic  development. 

Mayor  Stephens  was  born  February  7,  1847, 
in  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania,  son  of  Ziba 
and  Mary  (Travis)  Stephens,  and  grandson 
of  William  Stephens,  all  of  whom  were  born 
in  Pennsylvania.  His  father  served  in  a  Penn- 
sylvania regiment  in  the  Civil  war,  afterward 
for  a  time  was  in  the  hotel  business  but  later 
became  a  contractor  in  railroad  construction. 
Of  his  family  of  five  children,  Malbern  Mon- 
roe was  the  eldest,  the  other  being:  Charles 
E.,  who  was  unmarried  and  died;  Mary  Fran- 
ces, who  died  when  fifteen  years  old;  William 
Henry,  who  married  and  has  one  child;  and 
Ziba,  who  died  when  one  year  old. 

The  only  actual  schooling  Mr.  Stephens  ever 
received  was  in  the  district  school  near  his 
home  in  Luzerne  County,  this  being  inter- 
rupted when  he  went  to  work  when  eleven 
years  old.  One  year  later  he  left  home,  facing 
the  world  alone  with  the  feeble  strength  and 
childish  experience  of  twelve  years.  That  he 
possessed  even  then  a  personality  that  at- 
tracted attention  and  inspired  confidence  may 
be  assumed,  for  at  the  age  of  about  fifteen  he 
is  found  acting  as  a  brakeman  on  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad.  On 
leaving  that  work  he  entered  the  employment 
of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Coal  &  Railroad 
Company,  part  of  the  time  firing  and  in  rail- 
road shops  learned  the  trade  of  machinist,  and 
after  that  worked  in  the  machinery  depart- 
ment of  said  Delaware  &  Hudson  Coal  and 
Railroad  Company. 

In  1866  Mr.  Stephens  came  to  the  Big 
Muddy  coal  fields  of  Jackson  County,  Illinois, 
as  a  mechanic,  and  for  three  years  was  em- 
ployed in  erecting  engines  and  machinery  in 
the  coal  plants  and  running  a  locomotive.  In 
1869  he  came  to  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  as  an 
engineer,  and  ran  a  locomotive  between  East 
St.  Louis,  Illinois,  and  Vincennes,  Indiana,  on 
the  old  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  now  the 


Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  from  that  time  until 
the  present,  has  been  a  resident  of  this  city, 
of  which  he  has  nine  times  been  elected  mayor, 
and  if  he  serves  this  term  out,  to  April,  1927, 
he  will  have  served  the  city  twenty-two  years 
as  mayor. 

It  was  in  1878  that  Mr.  Stephens  first  came 
into  public  notice  as  a  political  factor,  being 
elected  alderman  of  the  Fourth  Ward  of  East 
St.  Louis  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  subse- 
quently re-elected  for  a  second  term.  In 
April,  1887,  he  was  first  elected  mayor  of  the 
city,  in  which  office  he  continued  until  1895, 
and  it  was  during  this  interval  of  eight  years 
that  his  fellow  citizens  learned  to  know,  and 
in  a  manner  to  appreciate,  his  courage  and 
public  spirit  in  behalf  of  civic  improvement. 
Viewing  the  beautiful,  prosperous  city  of  East 
St.  Louis  of  today,  with  its  healthful  environ- 
ments, it  is  difficult  to  remember  its  unsightli- 
ness  in  a  low-lying  swamp,  as  was  its  condi- 
tion forty  years  ago.  Upon  becoming  mayor 
of  the  city  the  energetic  young  engineer,  who 
through  courage  and  determination  had  over- 
come so  many  obstacles  in  his  personal  career 
upward,  began  to  plan  many  changes  and  re- 
forms, although  he  fully  realized  that  he  had 
strong  private  interests  to  contend  with.  Al- 
ways practical,  he  called  in  the  city  engineer 
to  supply  him  with  necessary  data,  and,  as  a 
beginning,  in  a  secret  session  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil submitted  plans  for  raising  the  grade  of 
Broadway  about  twelve  feet,  at  this  time  sim- 
ply asking  the  City  Council  to  think  it  over 
for  two  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
found  the  council  unanimously  in  favor  of 
the  ordinance,  which  was  approved  and  passed, 
then  the  work  was  immediately  begun,  by 
building  retaining  walls,  sewering,  filling, 
grading  and  paving  of  Broadway,  which  neces- 
sitated the  raising  of  all  connecting  streets, 
and  thus  East  St.  Louis  entered  upon  a  new 
era,  and  the  firm  foundation  was  laid  for  its 
present  expansion  and  prosperity.  As  some- 
times happens,  a  people  or  community  for  a 
time  are  blind  to  their  best  interests  and  re- 
vile instead  of  praising  their  benefactor.  At 
first  there  was  bitter  feeling  against  Mayor 
Stephens  by  property  owners,  although  before 
the  great  work  was  finished  property  values 
had  increased  200  per  cent  and  more. 

Mr.  Stephens  retired  from  the  mayor's  office 
in  1895,  when  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
East  St.  Louis  by  President  Cleveland,  and 
served  as  such  until  1897,  when  he  was  again 
elected  mayor  and  continued  again  at  the  head 
of  municipal  affairs  until  1903,  retiring  then 
only  to  be  recalled  in  1919  and  in  1923  was  re- 
elected for  another  term  of  four  years. 

Mayor  Stephens  married  first,  in  1872,  Miss 
Mary  Elizabeth  Beam,  of  East  St.  Louis,  Illi- 
nois, who  died  in  1895,  the  mother  of  three 
children,  two  sons,  one  son  who  died  in  in- 
fancy, and  one  died  at  seven  years  of  age,  and 
a  daughter,  Leonora  Frances.  His  second  mar- 
riage took  place  in  1896,  to  Miss  Sarah  J. 
Bolte,  and  they  have  one  daughter,  Malberna 
Jane. 

An  active  democrat  all  his  public  life,  Mayor 
Stephens  was  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Water- 
ways Commission  under  Governor  Dunn,  and 
has  been  tendered  other  high  political  positions 
outside  his  own  city  but  has  never  been  will- 
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ing  to  accept  them.  During  the  World  war  he 
was  patriotically  active  along  every  line  of 
effort,  and  specially  had  charge  of  all  building 
material  in  this  section  for  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment. He  is  a  Knight  Templar  Mason  and 
Shriner,  and  belongs  also  to  the  Elks,  the 
Moose  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  has 
been  prominently  identified  with  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  for  many  years 
and  has  served  in  all  the  offices  of  the  local 
lodge,  and  is  now  and  long  has  been  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  insurance  department. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  preserving  data 
published  by  local  newspapers  concerning  the 
marvelous  growth  of  East  St.  Louis,  and  when 
a  faithful  and  accurate  historian  compiles  and 
publishes  it,  one  of  the  most  informing  chap- 
ters of  the  book  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
storm  and  stress  through  which  the  ship  has 
been  safely  guided  for  so  many  years  by  the 
sturdy  captain  who  is  still  at  the  helm. 

Harlin  Melville  Steely,  for  forty-five 
years  has  been  a  practicing  lawyer  in  Vermil- 
ion County,  one  of  the  attorneys  of  widest  and 
most  successful  experience  at  Danville.  He 
is  a  native  of  Vermilion  County,  and  his  peo- 
ple were  among  the  earliest  pioneers  of  West- 
ern Indiana,  in  what  is  now  Fountain  and 
Warren  counties. 

He  was  born  in  Vermilion  County  November 
25,  1856.  The  Steely  family  has  been  in  Amer- 
ica since  Colonial  days,  coming  from  Scot- 
land and  settling  in  the  Carolinas.  Gabriel 
Steely,  a  great-grandfather  of  the  Danville 
attorney,  was  born  in  one  of  the  Carolinas, 
and  served  as  a  private  in  Captain  Jehiel 
Gregory's  company  of  Ohio  in  the  War  of 
1812.  Altogether  there  were  fifteen  members 
of  the  Steely  family  in  the  war  for  American 
independence.  This  Gabriel  Steely,  born  Aug- 
ust 19,  1763,  died  May  2,  1830.  He  moved 
West  in  1805  from  Pennsylvania,  and  spent  his 
last  years  in  Pickaway  County,  Ohio.  His  son, 
George  Steely,  grandfather  of  Harlin  M.,  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  May  20,  1788,  and  in 
1805  went  to  Pickaway  County,  Ohio.  He  en- 
listed with  the  volunteers  under  General  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison,  and  fought  at  the  Bat- 
tle of  Tippecanoe  November  7,  1811.  In  the 
War  of  1812  he  served  as  a  private  in  Cap- 
tain Jacob  Catterline's  Company  and  as  a 
lieutenant  in  Captain  George  Wolfe's  Com- 
pany in  the  Second  Ohio  Regiment  during  that 
war.  At  its  close  he  moved  still  further  West 
and  settled  in  what  is  now  Fountain  County, 
Indiana,  entering  land  there  in  1823.  He 
built  up  a  large  estate  and  at  his  death  left 
eighteen  hundred  acres  to  his  heirs.  His  wife 
whom  he  married  November  24,  1811,  was 
Elizabeth  Emerson,  born  November  16,  1791, 
a  native  of  Maryland,  who  died  February  10, 
1853,  in  Fountain  County.  Her  father,  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Emerson,  was  commissioned  cap- 
tain of  the  Sloop  Lethe  April  5,  1782,  a  private 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution;  also  served  on 
the  American  sloop  Franklin,  and  was  cap- 
tured by  the  British,  being  taken  to  England 
and  committed  to  the  Old  Mill  prison.  Later 
he  was  exchanged  under  an  agreement  made  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  returning  home,  was 
commissioned  captain  of  the  sloop  Lethe,  which 
carried   twelve  guns   and   a   crew  of   fifty-six 


men.  This  Captain  Emerson  moved  from 
Hampshire  County,  Virginia,  to  Pickaway 
County,  Ohio,  in  1806,  and  was  a  farmer.  He 
married  Mary  Downey  on  November  12,  1779, 
a  native  of  Maryland. 

George  Steely,  Jr.,  father  of  Harlin  Melville 
Steely,  was  born  in  Fountain  County,  Indiana, 
September  6,  1830.  He  was  reared  there,  fin- 
ished his  education  in  old  Asbury  University, 
now  De  Pauw  University,  at  Greencastle,  Indi- 
ana, and  after  leaving  college  became  an  ex- 
tensive farmer  in  Vermilion  County,  Illinois, 
locating  here  in  1854.  He  was  a  well  known 
and  substantial  citizen  of  this  section  and  died 
at  his  home  near  Hoopeston  August  15,  1907. 
He  held  various  town  offices,  was  a  soldier  in 
the  Mexican  war,  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  and  a  republican  in  politics.  George 
Steely,  Jr.,  married  Hannah  Hiser  October  22, 
1854,  who  was  born  in  Warren  County,  Indi- 
ana, February  16,  1836,  and  died  in  Vermilion 
County,  Illinois,  September  11,  1892.  She  was 
a  great-granddaughter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Alexander  Lawson  Smith,  who  was  commis- 
sioned a  captain  in  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion July  13,  1776.  He  also  served  as  major, 
and  in  October,  1780,  resigned  his  commission 
as  captain  to  become  lieutenant-colonel  of  what 
was  known  as  the  Regiment  Extraordinary, 
being  with  that  command  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  George  Steely,  Jr.,  and  wife  had  a  fam- 
ily of  ten  children,  five  of  whom  died  young. 
Harlin  Melville  is  the  oldest  of  those  who  grew 
to  manhood;  William  Wallace  is  in  the  loan 
business  at  Bloomington,  Illinois;  Mrs.  Clara 
I.  Stone  died  at  Gibson  City,  Illinois,  in  1902, 
wife  of  a  banker  at  Gibson  City;  Zaidee  is  the 
wife  of  Abraham  L.  Phillips,  a  lawyer  at  Gib- 
son City  and  former  member  of  the  Illinois 
House  of  Representatives,  and  former  state's 
attorney  of  Ford  County.  The  son  Mark  A. 
has  been  in  the  West  for  a  great  many  years. 

Harlin  Melville  Steely  was  reared  on  his 
father's  farm  in  Vermilion  County,  attended 
public  schools,  graduating  from  the  Hoopeston 
High  School,  and  when  not  in  school  gave 
most  of  his  time  to  farm  work  until  he  was 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  During  his  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  years  he  taught  a  coun- 
try school  in  Vermilion  County,  and  in  1878- 
79,  at  Potomac,  Illinois,  was  principal  of  the 
high  school.  In  the  meantime  he  was  pursu- 
ing the  study  of  law,  and  on  September  17, 
1880,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  practiced 
law  from  an  office  in  Hoopeston,  but  since 
March,  1892,  has  had  an  active  membership  in 
the  Danville  bar,  carrying  on  a  general  law 
practice.  His  offices  are  in  the  First  National 
Bank  Building.  He  has  a  large  clientage  of 
corporation  interests,  being  attorney  for  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railway  and  also 
for  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  and  Toledo,  St. 
Louis  &  Western  Railways,  both  lines  com- 
prising branches  of  the  Nickel  Plate  System. 
He  is  also  attorney  for  the  Illinois  Power  & 
Light  Corporation  of  Danville,  which  owns 
the  street  railway  system.  Mr.  Steely  also 
has  accumulated  a  number  of  real  estate  in- 
vestments, including  his  home  at  920  North 
Vermilion  Street,  two  farms  in  Vermilion 
County,  and  two  farms  in  Warren  County, 
Indiana. 
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He  is  a  republican  in  politics.  For  six  years 
he  was  master  of  Star  Lodge  No.  709,  A.  F. 
and  A.  M.,  at  Hoopeston;  is  a  past  high  priest 
of  Hoopeston  Chapter  No.  181,  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  and  a  member  of  Olivet  Commandery 
No.  38,  Knights  Templar,  at  Paxton.  He  per- 
formed his  share  of  patriotic  duties  with  the 
various  committees  during  the  great  war. 

Mr.  Steely  married  in  Vermilion  County, 
August  25,  1878,  Miss  Mariam  M.  Marquess, 
daughter  of  James  and  Sarah  E.  (McLean) 
Marquess,  now  deceased.  Her  father  had  a 
long  career  as  a  farmer  and  school  teacher  in 
Indiana  and  in  Vermilion  County,  Illinois,  and 
was  county  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Hodgeman  County,  Kansas.  Leaving  Kansas, 
he  moved  to  Fountain  County,  Indiana,  and 
lived  there  until  his  death.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Steely  had  three  sons.  The  oldest,  George 
Steely,  graduated  Bachelor  of  Science  from 
the  University  of  Chicago;  took  his  degree  in 
medicine  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  for 
a  year  was  on  duty  with  the  Army  Medical 
Corps,  with  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Receiv- 
ing Hospital  at  New  York  City.  He  is  now 
engaged  in  practice  as  a  phyisician  at  Danville. 
The  second  son,  Robert  W,  ran  away  from 
college  to  enlist  in  the  Spanish-American  war, 
and  subsequently  entered  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  was  a  student  of  that  institution 
when  he  was  killed  in  a  railroad  accident  on 
August  29,  1903.  The  youngest  son,  Harlin 
Melville,  Jr.,  graduated  with  the  PH.  B.  degree 
from  Yale  University,  and  studied  law  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  in  his  father's  office, 
now  being  junior  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Steely  &  Steely  at  Danville.  He  was  accepted 
for  service  during  the  World  war,  but  the 
armistice  was  declared  before  he  was  inducted 
into  duty. 

Jack  C.  Spencer  is  president  and  manager 
of  the  Illinois  Condensed  Milk  Company  of 
White  Hall,  and  has  been  an  active  figure  in 
the  milk  industry  for  many  years. 

He  was  born  near  Rolla,  Phelps  County, 
Missouri,  September  30,  1879.  His  father, 
James  A.  Spencer,  was  born  at  Belleville,  Illi- 
nois, was  reared  there  and  in  Madison  County, 
and  in  about  1858  moved  to  Phelps  County, 
Missouri.  He  served  with  an  Illinois  regiment 
in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  war,  be- 
ing in  General  Sherman's  army  on  the  march 
to  the  sea  and  back  through  the  Carolinas  to 
Washington.  He  has  been  active  in  school 
and  church  in  his  home  locality.  In  Phelps 
County  he  married  Sarah  J.  Turner,  whose 
parents  came  from  South  Carolina  to  Missouri 
in  an  ox  wagon.  She  died  in  1912,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five,  and  of  her  three  sons  and  three 
daughters  those  now  living  are  Jack  C,  James 
A.,  of  Texas  County,  Missouri,  and  Ellen,  wife 
of  Frank  Morris,  of  Phelps  County,  Missouri. 

Jack  C.  Spencer  was  first  engaged  in  the 
milk  business  at  Smithboro,  where  he  had 
charge  of  the  local  plant  of  the  St.  Louis 
Dairy  Company  four  years.  While  there  he 
served  as  town  clerk.  In  1906  he  located  at 
White  Hall  and  assisted  in  organizing  the 
Illinois  Condensed  Milk  Company,  supervis- 
ing the  building  of  the  plant.  This  plant  has 
a  capacity  of   20,000   pounds,   or  ten   tons  of 


milk  daily.  The  plant  is  in  operation  365 
days  of  the  year  and  the  market  for  the  prod- 
uct is  in  Illinois  towns  as  well  as  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Spencer  became  interested  in  the  Peo- 
ples First  National  Bank  upon  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  two  older  institutions,  and  is 
now  a  director.  He  was  for  twelve  years  a 
director  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  White 
Hall,  being  chairman  of  the  building  and 
grounds  committee  during  the  entire  time  of 
the  erection  of  the  modern  high  school.  He 
also  served  two  terms  as  an  alderman,  is  a 
director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, and  is  a  Presbyterian.  During  the 
World  war  he  was  a  member  of  the  County 
Fuel  Administration  and  was  registered  under 
the  second  draft. 

He  married  in  Macoupin  County,  Illinois, 
Miss  Bertha  Baker,  a  native  of  that  county 
and  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Baker. 

Bae  Stewart,  sheriff  of  Iroquois  County, 
has  earned  the  complete  confidence  and  esteem 
of  his  fellow  citizens  in  his  official  capacity. 
He  is  an  honored  veteran  of  the  World  war, 
having  been  in  service  in  France  with  the 
Thirty-third  Division. 

He  was  born  at  Wellington,  Iroquois  County, 
son  of  Daniel  and  Almira  (O'Connor)  Stew- 
art, and  grandson  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Stew- 
art. Sheriff  Stewart  was  reared  on  a  farm, 
attended  school  at  Wellington,  and  his  experi- 
ence up  to  the  beginning  of  the  World  war 
was  all  derived  from  the  farm. 

On  July  8,  1917,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight, 
he  enlisted  in  Company  B  of  the  Third  Illinois 
Infantry.  He  was  with  that  command  when 
it  was  mustered  into  the  Federal  service  on 
August  5,  1917,  becoming  the  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  Sixty-fifth  Bri- 
gade, Thirty-third  Division  of  the  United 
States  army.  September  13,  1917,  he  entrained 
for  Camp  Logan  at  Houston,  Texas,  remain- 
ing there  for  about  eight  months  in  training. 
On  May  2,  1918,  he  left  Camp  Logan,  arrived 
at  Camp  Upton,  New  York,  and  on  May  6th, 
and  on  May  10th  sailed  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Cov- 
ington, formerly  the  Hamburg-American  Liner 
Cincinnati.  Arrival  was  made  at  Brest  on 
May  24th,  and  on  June  18  his  outfit  entrained 
for  the  front,  arriving  at  Oisemont  at  12:40 
a.  m.,  and  detraining  at  3:30  a.  m.,  making  the 
march  to  Menesles,  35  kilometers,  (twenty-two 
miles)  where  the  First  Battalion  assembled 
and  where  they  received  horses,  rolling  kitch- 
ens, and  drew  their  equipment  of  British  En- 
field Rifles  and  gas  masks,  all  this  taking  place 
between  4:30  p.  m.  and  12  o'clock  midnight. 
From  that  time  until  November  11  Mr.  Stew- 
art's outfit  was  on  or  near  the  battle  lines, 
sharing  in  the  glorious  record  of  his  regment, 
brigade  and  division.  The  full  history  of  the 
Thirty-third  Division  has  been  published  in 
the  volumes  of  Illinois  in  the  World  War.  Mr. 
Stewart  was  mustered  out  June  6,  1919,  nearly 
two  years  after  his  first  enlistment. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  a  republican,  and  was  nomi- 
nated by  that  party  and  elected  November  4, 
1922,  sheriff  of  Iroquois  County.  He  began 
his  official  duties  December  4,  1922.  He  is  a 
popular  member  of  a  number  of  organizations, 
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social  and  civic.  He  became  a  member  of 
Wellington  Lodge  No.  785,  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  on  January  10,  1912,  was 
elected  noble  grand  in  1916,  was  a  delegate  to 
the  State  Grand  Lodge  at  Springfield  in  1922, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Encampment  at  Wat- 
seka  and  Prairie  Rebekah  Lodge  No.  622  at 
Hoopeston.  In  1908  he  became  a  member  of 
Hoopeston  Lodge  No.  1227,  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose,  also  a  member  of  Star  Camp  No.  1003, 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  at  Wellington. 
He  was  raised  in  Watseka  Lodge  No.  446,  A. 
F.  and  A.  M.,  June  30,  1925.  Sheriff  Stewart 
is  a  member  of  American  Legion  Post  No.  23, 
and  of  its  40  et  8  Society,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Iroquois  Club  at  Watseka.  He  holds 
membership  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  Wellington. 

Mr.  Stewart  married  at  Danville,  Illinois, 
November  12,  1919,  Miss  Amy  Hazel  Harris, 
daughter  of  Edward  V.  and  Amy  L.  Harris, 
and  a  granddaughter  of  Hezekiah  Harris,  who 
served  as  a  Union  soldier  in  Company  G  of 
the  Sixty-second  Michigan  Infantry  during  the 
Civil  war.  Her  grandfather,  Jesse  B.  Thomp- 
son, was  related  to  former  president  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes.  Her  great-great-grandfather, 
Joseph  Parrot,  was  a  captain  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  Mrs.  Stewart  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  Post  No.  23. 

Benjamin  Jordan.  In  the  modern  road 
building  program  of  Illinois  during  the  pres- 
ent century,  one  man  who  has  contributed 
a  notable  share  in  technical  and  actual  con- 
struction work  in  his  home  county,  Iroquois,  is 
Benjamin  Jordan,  for  thirteen  years  county 
superintendent  of  highways.  Mr.  Jordan  is  a 
veteran  road  builder,  and  his  early  experience 
in  that  line  antedated  the  modern  construction 
of  the  functions  of  a  highway  system. 

Mr.  Jordan  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Cory- 
don,  Indiana,  February  27,  1874.  He  repre- 
sents an  old  American  ancestry.  His  great- 
grandfather Jordan  was  a  Hessian  soldier  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  war,  and  after  the  war 
remained  in  America,  settling  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Jordan's  grand- 
father, Benjamin  Jordan,  came  from  Virginia 
and  settled  about  three  miles  south  of  Cory- 
don  between  1818  and  1820,  being  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  that  section  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Jor- 
dan had  another  ancestor,  a  great-grandfather, 
Patrick  Hunter,  who  was  with  Captain  Lochry 
in  his  attempt  to  join  Gen.  George  Rogers 
Clark's  expedition  to  the  Northwest  Territory. 
He  and  his  companions  were  captured  by  the 
Indians  on  Blennerhassett's  Island  in  the  Ohio 
River,  were  taken  to  Detroit,  and  there  made 
to  run  the  gauntlet.  It  is  a  tradition  that 
Patrick  Hunter  was  such  a  fast  runner  that 
none  of  the  Indians  could  hit  him.  He  sur- 
vived the  ordeal  and  subsequently  settled  at 
Rehoboth  in  Harrison  County,  Indiana,  where 
he  died. 

Mr.  Jordan's  father,  David  Mitchell  Jordan, 
was  born  January  15,  1836,  and  died  in  Har- 
rison County,  Indiana,  December  27,  1916. 
His  life  was  spent  as  a  carpenter  and  farmer. 
In  the  Civil  war  he  enlisted  in  1861,  became 
captain  of  Company  C  of  the  Sixty-sixth  In- 
diana Infantry,  and  at  the  battle  of  Richmond, 
Kentucky,   he  and   nineteen  men   of  his   com- 


pany escaped  while  all  the  other  Union  forces 
were  captured.  He  also  participated  in  the 
battle  at  Winchester,  Virginia;  Corinth,  Mis- 
sissippi; Colliersville,  Tennessee;  several  bat- 
tles around  Atlanta,  and  was  with  Sherman 
on  his  march  to  the  sea  and  north  to  Washing- 
ton. He  was  finally  mustered  out  in  1865. 
David  Mitchell  Jordan  married  Sarah  Cather- 
ine Sieg,  whose  parents  came  from  Westmore- 
land County,  Pennsylvania  and  settled  in  Har- 
rison County,  Indiana. 

Benjamin  Jordan  grew  up  on  his  father's 
farm  in  Harrison  County,  Indiana,  attending 
grade  school  No.  6  there,  and  subsequently 
graduating  from  the  high  school  at  Corydon. 
While  reared  on  a  farm,  he  also  worked  as  a 
carpenter,  and  from  1898  to  1904  was  employed 
as  road  engineer  of  Harrison  County,  Indiana. 

His  training  as  an  engineer  was  amplified 
by  his  work  as  a  transit  man  on  the  location 
of  the  Chicago  Southern  (the  old  Walsh  Road) 
and  as  resident  engineer  on  construction  at 
Donovan,  Illinois.  During  the  years  1906  to 
1913  he  was  engaged  in  general  engineering 
work,  chiefly  drainage  surveying  in  Iroquois 
County.  Then,  in  1913,  he  was  made  county 
superintendent  of  highways,  and  has  filled  that 
office  continuously,  giving  the  utmost  of  his 
training  and  experience  to  the  county  in  the 
transformation  of  its  highways,  which  make 
the  county  a  distinctive  unit  among  Illinois 
counties.  He  has  charge  of  construction  of 
many  miles  of  concrete  and  gravel  roads  and 
bridges,  including  the  large  grade  and  bridge 
over  Sugar  Creek,  west  of  Milford. 

Mr.  Jordan  is  a  republican,  and  attends  the 
Methodist  Church.  At  Corydon,  Indiana,  De- 
cember 25,  1904,  he  married  Miss  Christine 
Jane  Mathes,  daughter  of  Eli  and  Elmira 
Mathes,  and  granddaughter  of  John  Mathes, 
who  served  as  a  member  of  the  Second  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  Indiana.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jordan  have  two  children,  Juanita  and  Wayne 
Jordan. 

James  McNabb.  Few  men  have  a  wider 
diversity  of  work,  service  and  honor  than 
James  McNabb,  of  Carrollton. 

Mr.  McNabb  was  born  at  Clarksville,  Pike 
County,  Missouri,  November  14,  1857.  His 
father,  Hugh  McNabb,  was  a  native  of  County 
Tyrone,  Ireland,  <and  after  coming  to  the 
United  States  was  a  farmer  and  merchant  in 
Calhoun  County.  He  married  in  Ireland  Rosa 
McQuade.  He  died  in  1861,  at  the  age  of 
forty-five,  and  his  wife,  in  1889.  Their  chil- 
dren were:  Patrick,  who  was  killed  while  a 
soldier  in  the  Union  army  at  the  battle  of 
Corinth;  John,  a  farmer,  who  died  in  Calhoun 
County;  Frank,  a  Calhoun  County  farmer; 
and  James,  twin  brother  of  Frank. 

James  McNabb  was  an  infant  when  his 
parents  settled  in  Calhoun  County,  Illinois. 
He  grew  up  on  a  farm,  attended  country 
schools,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  teaching 
he  continued  his  higher  education,  spending 
two  years,  beginning  in  1888,  as  a  student  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  St. 
Louis.  He  took  special  training  in  elocution 
and  literature  under  John  R.  Scott  at  Wash- 
ington University  in  St.  Louis,  and  completed 
a  course  in  law  with  the  New  York  Corre- 
spondence School  of  Law.     He  was  in  school 
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work  twelve  years,  ten  years  of  that  time  as 
county  superintendent  in  Calhoun  County.  He 
was  given  a  certificate  to  teach  in  March, 
1874,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  on  March 
17,  1877,  was  appointed  county  superintend- 
ent, and  was  twice  elected  to  that  office.  Mr. 
McNabb  has  been  in  newspaper  work  forty 
years.  On  March  19,  1881,  he  purchased  the 
Calhoun  Herald,  and  in  addition  to  other  du- 
ties edited  it  for  six  years.  In  1886  he  bought 
a  half  interest  in  the  Carrollton  Gazette,  and 
has  been  the  responsible  editor  in  charge  since 
July  19  of  that  year.  On  January  14,  1895, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar,  and  on 
January  5,  1897,  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
the  United  States  District  Court.  Governor 
John  P.  Altgeld  appointed  him  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  on  May  1,  1893, 
and  he  served  four  years.  His  chief  service 
in  the  legal  profession  has  been  rendered  as 
master  in  chancery  for  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Greene  County.  He  was  first  appointed  March 
10,  1895,  by  George  W.  Herdman,  was  reap- 
pointed March  10,  1899,  by  Judge  0.  P. 
Thompson,  and  subsequent  appointments  came 
from  Judge  R.  B.  Shirley,  Judge  Frank  W. 
Burton  and  Judge  Norman  L.  Jones.  He  was 
elected  mayor  of  Carrollton  April  17,  1917, 
and  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  City  Board  of  Health. 

Since  October  15,  1910,  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Commit- 
tee from  the  Twentieth  Congressional  District, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  chairman  was  auto- 
matically made  acting  chairman.  He  has  been 
a  director  of  the  Greene  County  National  Bank 
since  January  14,  1908.  He  cast  his  first 
presidential  ballot  for  General  Hancock,  and 
has  regarded  voting  as  an  essential  privilege 
and  duty  of  every  citizen.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  McNabb  married,  June  26,  1880,  Louise 
M.  Pierson,  at  Carrollton,  where  she  was  born, 
daughter  of  Oman  and  Maria  (Stryker)  Pier- 
son.  She  was  educated  at  Carrollton  and  in 
the  Illinois  Woman's  College  of  Jacksonville. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McNabb  have  one  son,  James  P., 
who  graduated  from  the  Carrollton  High 
School  and  the  University  of  Colorado,  and  is 
now  in  the  real  estate  business  at  Hollywood, 
California.  During  the  World  war  this  son 
was  in  the  auditing  department  of  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Forces,  located  at  Paris, 
France. 

William  C.  Dickson  is  one  of  the  oldest 
residents  of  Pittsfield,  has  personal  recollec- 
tions of  the  community  during  the  '40s  and 
'50s,  is  a  survivor  veteran  of  the  Civil  war, 
and  his  active  career  for  upwards  of  half  a 
century  was  devoted  to  business,  especially 
merchandising.  The  name  Dickson  has  fig- 
ui-ed  in  the  commercial  life  of  Pittsfield  from 
almost  the  founding  of  the  town. 

His  father  was  Thomas  Dickson,  who  lo- 
cated at  Pittsfield  in  1838.  Thomas  Dickson 
was  born  on  the  Orkney  Islands  of  Scotland 
in  1815,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  came  to  America, 
locating  first  in  New  York  City.  He  had  been 
trained  to  the  tailoring  trade,  and  at  New 
York  he  was  employed  as  a  "bushelman"  in  a 
tailoring  establishment.     While  in  New  York 


he  married  Isabella  Foster,  a  native  of  New 
York.  Leaving  the  east,  he  moved  out  to  Ohio, 
and  from  there  in  1838  came  to  Illinois,  hav- 
ing traded  his  furniture  and  other  goods  for  a 
one-horse  covered  wagon  in  which  the  family, 
consisting  of  himself,  his  wife  and  one  child, 
drove  overland  to  western  Illinois.  He  passed 
through  Griggsville,  then  an  important  vil- 
lage, and  was  urged  to  stop  there.  He  ar- 
rived in  Pittsfield  in  August,  1838.  It  was 
his  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  genial  and 
popular  citizen  of  Pittsfield,  Doctor  Worthing- 
ton,  who  had  come  to  the  town  from  Tennessee. 
Doctor  Worthington  was  so  accommodating  as 
to  make  room  in  his  own  family  so  that 
Thomas  Dickson  had  two  rooms  in  which  to 
live  for  a  time.  He  soon  bought  a  lot  on  the 
town  square.  This  lot  is  now  included  in  the 
property  of  his  son  William.  On  this  he 
erected  a  frame  house  and  also  a  shop,  and 
there  engaged  in  the  tailoring  business.  In 
1850,  with  three  companions,  he  went  to  Cali- 
fornia over  the  plains,  but  after  a  year  re- 
turned with  little  more  wealth  than  he  took 
away.  Thomas  Dickson  then  clerked  for  a  dry 
goods  firm  at  Pittsfield  and  after  two  years 
engaged  in  business  for  himself,  at  first  in  the 
firm  of  Watson,  Abbott  &  Dickson,  then  Gay, 
Abbott  &  Dickson.  In  the  summer  of  1861  he 
took  his  share  of  a  third  of  the  goods  and 
fitted  up  his  old  home  on  the  square  as  a  store. 
He  became  a  merchant,  and  continued  active 
in  business  until  his  death  in  1885.  His  wife 
passed  away  in  1906. 

Thomas  Dickson  was  a  man  of  public  spirit 
and  an  earnest  worker  for  improvements  in 
his  community.  He  sponsored  the  movement 
for  setting  out  the  trees  on  the  public  square, 
which  when  he  came  to  Pittsfield  was  just 
part  of  the  open  prairie.  He  and  a  companion 
brought  in  a  wagon  load  of  trees  and  each  one 
was  turned  over  to  an  individual  citizen  who 
planted  it  and  made  himself  responsible  for 
its  care.  As  a  result  of  this  bit  of  enterprise 
the  square  at  Pittsfield  has  a  small  grove 
of  towering  trees.  Thomas  Dickson  was  also 
one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church.  After  the  formation  of 
the  party  he  became  a  republican,  but  his  only 
public  service  was  on  the  town  board.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Good  Templars. 
He  and  his  wife  are  buried  in  Oakwood  Ceme- 
tery at  Pittsfield.  Their  children  were:  Eliza- 
beth married  J.  W.  Nesmith,  and  both  died  in 
Denver,  Colorado,  leaving  two  daughters;  Isa- 
bella married  John  T.  Lynch,  and  they  went  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  where  Mr.  Lynch  was  post- 
master, and  at  their  death  they  were  survived 
by  two  daughters;  Julia  married  Watson 
Goodrich,  and  both  died  at  Pittsfield;  the  next 
in  age  is  William  Carter,  who  was  named  in 
honor  of  Rev.  William  Carter,  a  beloved  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel  at  Pittsfield  for  thirty-eight 
years;  James  has  always  lived  at  Pittsfield; 
Thomas  became  a  leading  lawyer  at  Leadville, 
Colorado,  and  died  leaving  two  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

William  C.  Dickson  was  born  at  Pittsfield, 
October  10,  1843.  As  a  boy  he  attended  pri- 
vate schools.  He  was  a  pupil  in  the  school 
conducted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Thomp- 
son, a  school  that  was  justly  famous  because 
of  the  fine  character  and  scholarly  abilities  of 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson.  Mr.  Thompson  was 
an  educated  Irishman,  a  classical  scholar,  and 
had  formerly  been  a  bookkeeper  in  the  Bank 
of  London.  His  wife  was  an  Irish  lady  and 
well  versed  in  French.  William  C.  Dickson 
later  attended  a  school  conducted  by  John 
Shatid  ^nd  also  one  conducted  by  Mr.  Sanders. 

He  was  not  yet  eighteen  years  of  age  when 
the  Civil  war  broke  out.  In  August,  1862,  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  A  of  the 
Ninety-ninth  Illinois  Infantry,  and  was  on 
duty  with  the  regiment  in  Missouri  several 
months,  then  at  Memphis,  and  as  part  of 
Grant's  army  was  at  Milligan's  Bend,  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  of  Magnolia  Hill,  Port 
Gibson,  Raymond,  Mississippi,  Edwards  Sta- 
tion, Jackson,  Champion  Hill,  Big  Black,  and 
for  forty-seven  days  was  in  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg,  from  May  19,  1863,  until  the  surrender 
on  July  4th.  He  witnessed  the  preliminaries 
of  the  surrender,  seeing  General  Pemberton 
come  out  of  the  city  and  meet  General  Grant, 
and  he  also  saw  the  Confederate  forces  march 
out  of  the  city  and  stack  their  arms.  From 
Vicksburg  the  Ninety-ninth  Regiment  went  to 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  and  fought  with  General 
Johnston's  army,  thence  went  to  New  Orleans 
by  boat,  over  to  Algiers  and  Brazier  City,  was 
in  the  Tesch  country  of  Louisiana  and  by  gulf 
went  to  Mobile  Bay  and  participated  in  the 
reduction  of  Spanish  Ft.  Blakely.  took  posses- 
sion of  Mobile,  was  at  Spring  Hill,  and  subse- 
quently returned  to  Louisiana  and  was  in  camp 
at  Carrollton,  near  New  Orleans,  for  a  time. 
From  there  the  regiment  went  to  Shreveport 
and  after  a  few  weeks  was  ordered  to  Baton 
Rouge,  where  it  was  mustered  out  July  31, 
1865.  Mr.  Dickson  was  discharged  at  Spring- 
field and  returned  to  Pittsfield  August  19, 
1865.  He  had  been  in  the  service  three  years 
and  was  never  wounded.  After  the  war  he 
joined  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  as  a 
charter  member  of  his  post,  and  has  attended 
numerous  national  reunions  and  has  served  on 
the  staff  of  the  Illinois  State  Commander. 

Following  the  war  Mr.  Dickson  resumed 
work  for  his  father  in  the  store.  Subsequently 
he  and  James  Rhea  from  Missouri  built  up  a 
good  business  as  manufacturers  of  plug  to- 
bacco at  Pittsfield.  Mr.  Dickson  handled  the 
sales  end  of  this  business.  He  continued  in  the 
tobacco  business  until  1872.  At  that  time 
Thomas  Dickson  had  erected  the  Dickson  brick 
building  on  the  site  of  the  old  home  on  the 
square,  and  the  son  then  accepted  his  invita- 
tion to  join  him  in  merchandising.  After  the 
death  of  Thomas  Dickson,  William  C.  bought 
the  business  and  continued  it  six  years  longer, 
his  own  son  becoming  a  clerk  in  the  store. 
After  selling  the  store  at  Pittsfield  Mr.  Dick- 
son became  a  commercial  salesman,  represent- 
ing a  rubber  paint  company  of  Chicago.  He 
next  accepted  a  flattering  offer  to  handle  min- 
ing machinery  for  the  Colorado  Iron  Works. 
After  a  few  years  he  resigned  and  since  1905 
has  been  altogether  retired  from  the  active 
responsibilities  of  business. 

Mr.  Dickson  married  at  Pittsfield,  October 
10,  1866,  Miss  Josephine  Topliff,  who  was 
born  in  Vermont  and  came  to  Illinois  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  growing  up  at  Pittsfield.  Her 
parents  were  Madison  and  Sarah  (Carpenter) 
Topliff.     Mrs.  Dickson  died  October  17,  1903. 


There  were  two  sons,  William  H.  and  Joseph 
Dickson.  Joseph  died  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
William  H.  since  leaving  Illinois  has  been  a 
prominent  lawyer  at  Denver,  Colorado,  is  for- 
mer attorney-general  of  Colorado  and  former 
speaker  of  the  House  of  the  Colorado  Legisla- 
ture. He  married  Winona  Holeman,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  they  became  the  parents  of  three 
children,  the  daughter  Lucia  being  deceased. 
Winona  is  the  wife  of  William  Kirby,  and 
Wellington  N.  lives  in  Florida. 

Miss  Lotte  E.  Jones,  author  and  lecturer, 
is  a  resident  of  Danville  and  an  Illinois  woman 
widely  known  for  her  interest  and  education 
and  in  the  preservation  of  Illinois  history. 
She  was  born  close  to  the  Illinois  line  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wabash  River  at  Covington, 
Indiana.  Miss  Jones  is  in  the  ninth  generation 
of  two  of  the  early  Colonial  New  England 
families,  being  a  descendant  of  Rev.  John  Jones 
of  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  and  also  of  George 
Wheeler  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  both  of 
whom  came  to  America  before  1638.  Rev. 
John  Jones  (Joanes)  was  a  dissenter  from  the 
Church  of  England  who  with  his  family  came 
to  America  on  the  ship  Defense  in  1635  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts, a  minister  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  His  son,  grandson  and  great-grand- 
son all  bore  the  name  of  John  and  were  all 
likewise  ministers  of  the  same  denomination. 
The  great-great-grandfather  of  Miss  Jones, 
also  John  Jones,  went  west  to  the  Hudson 
River  and  the  John  Jones  of  the  following 
generation  went  further  west,  to  the  Genesee 
Country,  where  he  lived  as  a  farmer,  and  died 
in  Spencer,  New  York.  Miss  Jones  grand- 
father, James  Mandeville  Jones,  was  born  at 
Peeksville,  New  York,  and  died  at  Spencer  of 
the  same  state,  spending  his  life  largely  as  a 
farmer.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Sproson,  was  a 
native  of  New  York  City.  Her  father,  John 
Sproson,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  John 
Street  Methodist  Church. 

Miss  Lotte  Jones  is  a  daughter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  belongs  to  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  the  Pilgrims,  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  Daughters  of  Colonial 
Wars  and  other  patriotic  organizations  requir- 
ing direct  ancestry  for  eligibility.  Miss  Jones 
is  a  member  of  the  Lincoln  Circuit  Marking 
Association. 

The  father  of  Miss  Jones  was  Doctor  John 
Sproson  Jones,  who  was  born  at  Peekesville, 
New  York,  and  was  reared  there;  was  edu- 
cated in  Vermont  for  the  medical  profession 
and  practiced  in  New  York  State  for  ten  years. 
In  1849  he  moved  to  Covington,  Indiana,  and 
in  the  early  seventies  removed  to  Danville,  Illi- 
nois, where  during  his  final  years  he  practiced 
his  profession.  Doctor  Jones  was  a  whig  and 
later  a  republican  in  politics.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  School  Presbyterian  Church. 
Doctor  Jones  married  Charlotte  Wheeler,  a 
native  of  Bath,  New  York.  Her  father,  George 
Wheeler,  was  a  farmer  and  for  many  years 
postmaster  at  Kanona,  New  York.  His  home, 
yet  standing,  has  been  in  constant  use  for 
generations  by  the  Wheeler  family,  from  the 
time  it  was  built  in  1814.  Doctor  Jones  and 
wife  were  parents  to  the  following  children: 
George  Wheeler  Jones,  a  physician  and  sur- 
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geon  in  the  Civil  war  with  the  Sixty-third 
Indiana  Infantry,  was  a  thirty-second  degree 
Mason  and  died  at  Bermuda  in  1900.  James, 
the  second  son,  was  also  a  soldier  in  the  Civil 
war,  in  the  quartermaster's  department  of  the 
Sixty-third  Indiana  Infantry,  a  druggist  by 
profession,  a  member  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity, and  died  at  Danville.  Lydia,  Mary  and 
Lotte,  the  daughters  who  lived  beyond  infancy, 
are  in  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

Lotte  E.  Jones  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Danville,  having  graduated  from  the 
Danville  High  School.  She  completed  her  edu- 
cation in  the  Northwestern  University  at 
Evanston.  She  was  a  primary  school  teacher 
in  Danville  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  a 
great  many  people  remember  her  chiefly  for 
her  kindly  and  effective  work  in  starting  them 
on  the  road  to  education.  In  later  years  she 
lectured  extensively  on  historical  and  educa- 
tional themes.  Miss  Jones  is  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Illinois  history  called  "Decisive  Dates 
of  Illinois  History,"  and  also  is  the  author  of 
the  historical  work  entitled  "The  Heart  of  the 
Nation,"  beside  other  books  and  pamphlets. 
Miss  Jones  has  been  conspicuous  in  her  efforts 
to  mark  the  old  Lincoln  Circuit.  This  historic 
highway  passes  through  seventeen  counties  of 
central  Illinois,  through  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln traveled  twice  each  year  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  of  law  from  1849  to  1860, 
when  he  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States.  These  counties  are  Sangamon,  Taze- 
well, Woodford,  McLean,  Logan,  DeWitt,  Piatt, 
Champaign,  Vermilion,  Edgar,  Shelby,  Coles, 
Moultrie,  Macon,  Christian  and  Mason.  A 
marker  is  placed  at  each  county  seat  and  one 
at  the  county  limits  along  the  way,  with  an 
extra  one  in  Vermilion  and  in  Logan  County. 
These  markers  at  the  county  seats  were  de- 
signed by  Henry  Bacon,  the  artist  of  the  great 
Lincoln  Memorial  at  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
work  of  marking  the  Lincoln  Circuit  was  done 
primarily  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  of  Illinois,  financed  by  the  people 
through  the  County  Boards  of  Supervisors 
along  the  circuit.  The  permanent  care  of  the 
marking  is  vested  in  an  incorporated  organ- 
ization called  the  Lincoln  Circuit  Marking  As- 
sociation, under  the  auspices  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  of  Illinois.  Miss 
Jones  has  been  a  never  failing  supporter  of 
the  Circuit  Marking  and  it  is  conceded  that 
to  her  efforts  and  those  of  her  associates  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  is  due. 

Emit  W.  Joesting  is  a  native  son  of  Alton, 
and  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  mature 
career  with  the  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Al- 
ton. He  is  the  present  cashier  of  that  insti- 
tution. 

He  was  born  at  Alton  January  19,  1884. 
His  grandfather,  Frederick  C.  Joesting,  was 
born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  in  1807,  and  spent 
his  life  in  educational  work.  Several  of  his 
children  came  to  Alton,  one  of  them  being  the 
late  Gustav  A.  Joesting.  He  came  to  this 
country  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  about  1863, 
and  to  the  end  of  his  life,  more  than  half  a 
century  later,  was  actively  identified  with  the 
city's  financial  affairs.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  was  cashier  for  the  Alton  Savings  Bank 
and  later  became  cashier  for  the  Citizens  Na- 


tional Bank  of  Alton.  He  had  started  his 
banking  experience  as  a  clerk  in  the  old  First 
National  Bank.  He  was  cashier  of  the  Citi- 
zens National  Bank  until  his  death  in  1918, 
when  seventy  years  of  age.  He  married  Fan- 
nie E.  Volz,  who  survives  him.  She  was  born 
at  Alton,  daughter  of  Christian  Volz,  a  native 
of  Germany. 

Emit  W.  Joesting  was  the  fourth  in  a  fam- 
ily of  eight  children,  five  of  whom  are  still 
living.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Alton,  including  high  school,  and  after  the 
completion  of  his  education  he  became  a  clerk 
in  railroad  offices.  In  1905,  as  a  young  man 
of  twenty-one,  he  went  to  work  in  the  Citizens 
National  Bank  on  the  books,  and  has  succes- 
sively mastered  many  other  responsibilities  in 
the  banking  service,  so  that  he  was  eminently 
well  qualified  to  succeed  his  father  as  cashier 
upon  the  latter's  death  in  1918. 

On  June  14,  1910,  Mr.  Joesting  married  Miss 
Irene  C.  Threda,  of  Alton.  They  have  on 
daughter,  Jane  J.  Mr.  Joesting  is  affiliated 
with  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  the  B.  P.  O. 
Elks,  and  is  interested  in  all  the  constructive 
movements  for  the  city's  growth  and  welfare. 

Lynn  Clarence  Smith,  a  member  of  the 
firm  Lowenstein  and  Sons,  merchants  at  White 
Hall,  represents  one  of  the  old  and  prominent 
families  of  Greene  County. 

He  was  born  at  White  Hall,  November  24, 
1889.  His  father,  Edward  B.  Smith,  was  born 
ten  miles  east  of  White  Hall,  was  reared  on  a 
farm,  was  sergeant  in  a  company  with  an  Illi- 
nois regiment  in  the  Civil  war,  and  after  the 
war  was  employed  for  some  time  at  White 
Hall  in  the  Culbertson  and  Smith  Pottery,  in 
which  his  brother,  Tom  Smith,  was  a  partner. 
He  also  followed  the  trade  of  stationary  en- 
gineer. At  one  time  he  traveled  with  the  noted 
Duncan  Sisters,  singers.  He  was  very  active 
in  the  republican  party,  served  as  county  su- 
pervisor, was  sergeant  at  arms  in  the  National 
Republican  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  and 
for  a  time  held  an  appointive  position  at 
Springfield  under  Andrew  Russell.  He  died  at 
White  Hall.  His  wife  was  Caroline  Lowen- 
stein, a  daughter  of  Isaac  Lowenstein  and  a 
sister  of  the  Lowenstein  brothers  of  White 
Hall.  Their  only  child  is  Lynn  Clarence 
Smith.  The  late  Edward  Smith  was  a  brother 
of  Prof.  George  W.  Smith,  head  of  the  history 
department  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal 
University  of  Carbondale.  Professor  Smith 
himself  spent  his  early  life  in  Greene  County 
and  for  several  years  was  superintendent  of 
schools  at  White  Hall. 

Lynn  Clarence  Smith  graduated  from  the 
White  Hall  High  School  in  1909.  He  also  took 
the  agricultural  course  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  a  year  and  a  half.  Mr.  Smith  for  one 
year  was  employed  by  the  street  car  company 
at  Springfield  as  a  conductor.  Since  returning 
to  White  Hall  he  has  been  active  in  the  firm 
of  Lowenstein  &  Sons,  and  is  one  of  the  part- 
ners and  active  principals  in  that  large  and 
successful  business. 

He  served  as  the  last  tax  collector  under 
the  old  township  system  for  two  years.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  White  Hall  School  Board 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  belongs  to  the 
Masonic  Lodge,  and  in  politics  is  a  republican, 
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having    cast    his    first    presidential    vote    for 
William  H.  Taft. 

He  enlisted  June  27,  1918,  at  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  on  board  the  Pamlico,  a  train- 
ing ship  for  officers'  material  school.  He  re- 
ceived his  honorable  discharge  in  December 
of  the  same  year.  He  is  one  of  the  charter 
members  and  has  been  a  commander  of  White 
Hall  Post  of  the  American  Legion. 

Walter  E.  Howden,  superintendent  of  high- 
ways for  Madison  County,  is  an  engineer  by 
training,  and  has  had  many  years  of  actual 
contact  with  the  great  modern  road  building 
program  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Howden  was  born  in  northwestern  Mis- 
souri, December  1,  1886,  son  of  Andrew  F.  and 
Nora  (Wright)  Howden.  His  father  was  born 
at  Camp  Point,  Illinois,  while  his  mother  was 
born  at  Marysville,  Missouri.  His  parents 
now  reside  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Second  of  three  sons,  Walter  E.  Howden  was 
reared  and  educated  in  northwestern  Missouri, 
and  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  when  he 
came  to  Illinois  in  1905.  For  two  years  he 
was  with  an  engineering  party  locating  rail- 
road lines,  and  on  September  26,  1907,  he  be- 
came an  employe  of  the  Illinois  Highway  Com- 
mission. His  active  experience  has  covered 
every  phase  and  department  of  highway  con- 
struction, and  he  has  spent  many  years  in  the 
field  during  actual  road  building.  Among 
other  places  where  he  has  been  located  in  the 
service  for  more  or  less  longer  time  were 
Mount  Sterling,  Effingham,  Collinsville,  White 
Hall,  Salem,  McLean  and  Joliet. 

On  January  1,  1914,  Mr.  Howden  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  highways  for  Madi- 
son County,  and  thus  for  ten  years  has  been 
the  technical  man  in  charge  of  the  program 
of  highway  building  in  this  rich  and  prosper- 
ous southern  Illinois  county.  Mr.  Howden 
married,  September  26,  1910,  Miss  Ruth  C. 
True,  of  Canton,  Illinois.  In  politics  he  is  a 
republican. 

The  Burnham  Atheneum  of  Champaign, 
is  one  of  the  older  public  libraries  of  Central 
Illinois  and  in  its  history  reflects  entirely  the 
generosity  and  public  spirit  of  the  community. 
The  library  now  contains  76,745  volumes  and 
thirty-five  percent  of  the  city's  population  are 
borrowers  from  the  library.  The  city  pro- 
vides annually  about  $12,000  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  institution. 

The  Atheneum  had  its  inception  in  a  meet- 
ing held  April  28,  1868,  when  the  Champaign 
Library  Association  was  organized.  A  read- 
ing room  was  opened  and  maintained  for  a 
short  time.  Later  the  movement  was  revived 
in  1871  and  in  September,  1876,  the  association 
conveyed  its  property  to  this  city  on  condi- 
tion that  the  city  appropriate  $1,000  annually 
to  support  the  library.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Champaign  Public  Library  reading 
room.  The  library  was  maintained  in  rented 
quarters  for  some  years  and  in  1889  was 
moved  to  a  room  in  the  city  hall. 

In  December,  1894,  A.  C.  Burnham  an- 
nounced a  generous  gift  of  $40,000  for  a  li- 
brary building  and  $10,000  as  an  endowment 
fund.  A  residence,  the  former  Burnham  home- 
stead, on  West  Church  Street,  was  conveyed 


as  a  site  for  the  Burnham  Atheneum  and 
Julia  F.  Burnham  endowment  fund  of  $10,000 
was  provided  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
in  1920  an  additional  sum  of  $50,000  was 
given  by  the  will  of  Robert  D.  Burnham  for 
the  further  purchase  of  books  to  be  known 
as  the  Robert  D.  Burnham  Endowment  Fund. 
The  permanent  home  of  the  Burnham  Athene- 
um was  opened  December  17,  1896.  It  was 
designed  by  a  leading  Boston  architect  with 
the  idea  of  combining  beauty  in  simplicity  in 
a  type  of  architecture  that  would  be  correct 
and  enduring.  The  building  is  of  light  gray 
brick,  with  a  beautiful  Colonial  front  and  the 
library  has  occupied  this  structure  since  June 
1,  1896. 

The  librarian  of  the  Burnham  Atheneum 
since  1915  has  been  Miss  Ethel  G.  Kratz. 

Hugh  E.  Bouton  soon  after  finishing  his 
high  school  course  entered  the  navy  for  service 
in  the  great  war,  and  after  that  experience 
took  his  law  course  and  is  now  one  of  the 
prominent  and  influential  young  attorneys  of 
the  Danville  bar. 

He  was  born  at  Sparland  in  Marshall 
County,  Illinois,  October  20,  1899.  His  family 
has  been  in  this  country  for  a  number  of 
generations,  their  first  place  of  settlement  be- 
ing in  Massachusetts.  They  came  here  from 
France,  but  more  remotely  the  name  was  Eng- 
lish and  spelled  Boughton.  The  grandfather 
of  the  Danville  attorney  was  Nathaniel  D. 
Bouton,  a  native  of  New  York  State,  and  a 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He  was 
killed  in  a  railway  accident  in  New  York. 
Jesse  Roe  Bouton,  father  of  Hugh  E.,  was  for 
many  years  well  known  as  a  school  man  in 
the  different  communities  of  Illinois.  He  was 
born  in  Wenona,  this  state,  October  6,  1869; 
spent  some  of  his  boyhood  in  the  Town  of 
Magnolia,  and  graduated  from  Highland  Park 
College  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  with  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  and  the  degree  Master  of 
Didactics.  He  was  a  teacher  in  the  rural 
schools  of  Marshall  County,  Illinois,  (Until 
1895,  following  which  for  fourteen  years  he 
was  principal  of  the  Sparland  High  School 
in  the  same  county.  Then,  in  1909,  for  a  year 
he  was  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Wa- 
pello, Illinois;  for  two  years  was  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Pawnee,  and  during  1911- 
12  was  high  school  principal  at  Herin  in  South- 
ern Illinois.  From  1912  to  the  fall  of  1918 
he  was  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Ver- 
mont, Illinois,  and  then  for  three  years  was 
high  school  principal  at  Greenfield,  and  since 
1920  has  been  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Sidell.  He  is  an  independent  in  politics;  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity. 

Jesse  R.  Bouton  married  Marie  M.  Barton, 
who  was  born  at  Wenona,  Illinois,  December 
25,  1863,  and  died  at  Sidell  July  13,  1923. 
Their  oldest  child  was  Jesse  Roe,  Jr.,  who 
studied  medicine  in  the  medical  department  of 
the  Northwestern  and  Loyola  Universities  at 
Chicago,  also  in  the  St.  Louis  University,  and 
during  the  World  war  was  a  pharmacist  mate 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  stationed  at  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station,  having 
been  in  the  service  one  year  and  four  months. 
He  died  at  Chicago  April  8,  1921.     Hugh  E. 
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Bouton  is  the  second  child.  The  youngest  is 
Mildred  E.,  a  student  in  Knox  College  at 
Galesburg. 

Hugh  E.  Bouton  received  his  early  training 
in  the  public  schools  of  Sparland,  Pawnee, 
Herin  and  Vermont,  Illinois,  graduating  from 
the  Vermont  High  School  with  the  class  of 
1917.  On  April  16,  1917,  ten  days  after  Amer- 
ica declared  war  on  Germany,  he  volunteered, 
though  at  that  time  he  was  not  yet  eighteen. 
He  entered  the  navy  and  after  some  training 
was  assigned  to  duty  on  a  transport  and  was 
overseas  four  times.  He  received  his  honor- 
able discharge  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Sta- 
tion in  Illinois  August  2,  1919. 

He  then  entered  the  law  department  of  the 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University  at  Bloomington, 
and  was  graduated  with  the  LL.  B.  degree  in 
the  class  of  1922.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Phi  Alpha  Delta  legal  fraternity.  Mr.  Bouton 
in  1922  engaged  in  practice  at  Danville,  and 
has  already  acquired  a  profitable  civil  and 
criminal  practice  in  the  local  courts.  He  is 
a  republican  and  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  His  offices  are  in  the  First  National 
Bank  Building  in  Danville. 

Mr.  Bouton  married  Harriet  M.  Terry, 
daughter  of  Harvey  G.  Terry,  a  prominent 
farmer  who  has  a  large  farm  of  over  eight 
hundred  acres  situated  near  Sidell.  H.  G. 
Terry's  father  migrated  from  New  York  into 
Illinois  early  in  1840,  settling  in  Vermilion 
County,  in  what  was  known  as  the  Vermilion 
swamp.  This  land  was  drained  in  the  sixties 
and  now  is  considered  the  finest  tillable  agri- 
cultural land  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

George  Francis  Batty,  postmaster  of 
Greenfield,  was  born  and  reared  and  has  spent 
all  of  his  life  in  Greene  County,  has  been  a 
farmer  and  stock  man,  and  prominently  iden- 
tified with  politics  and  public  affairs  for  many 
years. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Wrights,  in 
Greene  County,  August  18,  1875.  On  the 
same  farm  was  born  his  father,  James  F. 
Batty,  who  gave  his  active  years  to  its  culti- 
vation and  management,  though  for  some  time 
he  was  postmaster  of  Wrights.  He  was  a 
republican  in  politics.  In  Macoupin  County 
James  F.  Batty  married  Miss  Martha  Ann 
Witt,  daughter  of  Elijah  and  Elizabeth  (John- 
son) Witt.  Mrs.  James  F.  Batty  died  in  1892, 
and  he  passed  away  in  1901.  Their  children 
were:  George  F.;  Agnes,  wife  of  Arthur  Bla- 
ney,  of  Alton,  Illinois;  Olive,  wife  of  H.  W. 
Sonneborn,  of  Webster,  North  Dakota;  Flor- 
ence, of  Hettick,  Illinois,  widow  of  Milton 
Braden;  William  E.  of  Greenfield;  and  James 
E.,  of  Hettick. 

George  F.  Batty  was  reared  on  the  farm,  and 
obtained  his  educational  advantages  in  the 
Batty  school  near  Wrights.  He  then  went  to 
farming,  beginning  as  a  renter,  achieving  the 
ownership  of  a  farm,  and  was  one  of  the  capa- 
ble farmers  and  stock  men  in  the  locality  until 
1914,  when  he  removed  to  the  town  of  Green- 
field. Mr.  Batty  was  clerk  in  a  mercantile 
establishment  until  the  beginning  of  the  World 
war.  During  the  war  he  was  a  member  of 
the  local  exemption  board  and  was  himself 
registered  and  classified.  With  a  partner  he 
erected  the  Batty  and  Gustine  garage  at  Green- 


field, and  was  identified  with  its  management 
for  three  years.  After  selling  out  he  devoted 
his  attention  chiefly  to  his  duties  as  township 
supervisor  until  October  1,  1923,  when  he  be- 
came postmaster  of  Greenfield  as  successor  of 
William  M.  Cannedy. 

For  twenty  years  or  more  Mr.  Batty  has 
been  more  or  less  continuously  occupied  with 
some  official  duty.  He  was  tax  collector  of 
Rubicon  Township,  was  deputy  assessor  of 
Rockbridge  Township,  then  became  deputy  col- 
lector under  County  Treasurer  C.  R.  Angle, 
and  was  elected  and  for  five  years  was  super- 
visor of  Rockbridge  Township,  resigning  to 
become  postmaster.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
A  republican,  he  cast  his  first  presidential  vote 
for  Major  McKinley  in  1896,  and  has  never 
missed  an  election  in  thirty  years.  He  is  af- 
filiated with  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

He  married  October  11,  1899,  Miss  Maggie 
Short,  who  was  born  in  Greene  County,  Janu- 
ary 20,  1875,  daughter  of  Joshua  M.  and 
Maria  (Ferguson)  Short,  a  well  known  fam- 
ily of  farmers  in  this  section.  Mrs.  Batty  was 
one  of  a  family  of  four  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters, seven  of  whom  are  living.  Her  brothers 
are  George  L.,  Frank  M.,  Barney  and  Lewis 
H.,  all  residents  of  Springfield,  Illinois.  The 
other  two  surviving  daughters  are  Mrs.  Delia 
Wright  of  Wrights.  Illinois,  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank 
Doyle,  of  Greenfield. 

Alonzo  Franklin  Goodyear,  vice  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Watseka,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Iroquois 
Hospital,  is  also  one  of  the  leading  attorneys 
practicing  at  the  bar  of  Watseka,  and  a  man 
whose  name  is  known  very  favorably  all  over 
his  part  of  Illinois.  He  was  born  at  Morton, 
Tazewell  County,  Illinois,  August  30,  1860,  a 
son  of  Alonzo  P.  and  Mary  (Humphrey)  Good- 
year, and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Stephen  Good- 
year, one  of  the  founders  and  deputy  governor 
for  thirty  years  of  the  New  Haven  Colony, 
Connecticut. 

Grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  an  educa- 
tion in  common  and  high  schools,  Alonzo 
Franklin  Goodyear  took  his  professional  train- 
ing at  Union  College  of  Law,  Chicago,  and  has 
long  been  connected  with  important  litigation 
in  Iroquois  County.  In  order  to  earn  the 
money  to  secure  his  legal  training  Mr.  Good- 
year taught  school  for  several  years,  being  as 
thorough  in  the  schoolroom  as  he  has  since 
been  in  other  avenues  of  activity,  and  had  he 
cared  to  remain  an  educator  could  have  risen 
far  in  that  calling.  He  has  never  lost  his  in- 
terest in  the  public  schools,  and  served  for  one 
term  as  assistant  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  as  a  member  of  the  local  school 
board.  His  public  service,  however,  has  not 
been  limited  to  educational  matters,  for  he  has 
served  Watseka  as  an  alderman  for  several 
terms,  has  long  been  master-in-chancery,  and 
in  1920  he  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Illinois.  Since  he  cast  his  first 
vote  Mr.  Goodyear  has  been  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  republican  party,  and  has  become 
one  of  its  leaders  in  his  city  and  county.  High 
in  Masonry,  he  belongs  to  Watseka  Com- 
mandery,  K.  T.,  and  Medinah  Temple,  A.  A.  O. 
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N.  M.  S.,  Chicago,  and  is  zealous  with  refer- 
ence to  his  fraternity.  Through  his  member- 
ship in  the  Commercial  Club  he  keeps  in  close 
touch  with  the  affairs  of  business  in  Watseka, 
while  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
same  city  is  his  religious  home,  and  he  is  one 
of  its  most  steadfast  members. 

On  January  8,  1889,  Mr.  Goodyear  married, 
in  Donovan,  Illinois,  Stella  M.  Myres,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Matthew  D.  Myres,  and  they  have  the 
following  children:  Robert  F.  and  Lawrence 
M.  Goodyear.  Robert  F.  Goodyear  was  born 
August  26,  1893,  and  is  unmarried.  He  is  an 
attorney,  secretary  of  the  Republican  County 
Central  Committee,  and  inheritance  tax  attor- 
ney for  Iroquois,  Grundy  and  Kankakee  coun- 
ties. Lawrence  M.  Goodyear  was  born  Sep- 
tember 5,  1897,  and  he  is  assistant  cashier  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Watseka.  He  mar- 
ried Grace  Davis.  Both  of  these  young  men 
are  held  in  high  esteem,  and  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  themselves  in  public  confidence. 
They,  with  their  father,  are  regarded  as  lead- 
ing exponents  of  the  best  element  in  Watseka 
and  Iroquois  County,  and  can  be  depended  upon 
to  forward  all  movements  looking  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  welfare. 

Adolph  B.  Hammel.  As  a  business  man 
and  also  in  the  public  spirited  activities  of  the 
citizen  the  outstanding  member  of  the  com- 
munity of  Trenton  in  Clinton  County  is  Mr. 
Adolph  B.  Hammel,  president  of  the  Farmers 
State  Bank  and  of  the  Trenton  Milling  Com- 
pany. 

His  people  are  of  the  old  Swiss-German 
stock,  so  prominently  identified  with  a  number 
of  communities  in  southern  Illinois.  Mr.  Ham- 
mel was  born  at  Trenton,  in  August,  1874. 
His  parents,  Sebastian  and  Elizabeth  (Maut- 
chinbock)  Hammel,  are  residents  of  Trenton, 
and  an  occasion  of  much  interest  to  that  com- 
munity was  the  celebration  of  their  fifty- 
eighth  wedding  anniversary  on  December  13, 
1924.  Sebastian  Hammel  is  now  eighty-four 
years  of  age  and  his  wife,  seventy-nine.  They 
had  only  two  sons,  Adolph  and  Rudolph.  The 
latter  married  Estelle  Schuerer.  Sebastian 
Hammel  came  to  America  when  seventeen 
years  of  age.  His  parents  remained  in  the 
old  country.  He  soon  located  at  Trenton  and 
for  a  number  of  years  followed  the  mechanical 
trade.  He  conducted  an  implement  shop  in 
Trenton,  and  in  1895,  with  others,  organized 
the  Trenton  Milling  Company,  in  which  he  has 
ever  since  been  one  of  the  large  stockholders. 
In  1905  he  organized  the  Farmers  State  Bank, 
serving  as  its  vice  president.  He  has  been  a 
successful  business  man  and  has  given  gener- 
ously of  his  time  and  means  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  community,  being  interested  in 
education  and  serving  on  the  school  board  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  has  also  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  City  Council. 

Adolph  B.  Hammel  grew  up  in  Trenton,  at- 
tending grammar  and  high  school  there,  and 
finished  a  commercial  course  in  the  Jones 
Business  College  at  St.  Louis  in  1892.  For 
about  two  years  he  worked  in  his  father's  im- 
plement shop,  but  in  1895,  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Trenton  Milling  Company,  he  be- 
came identified  with  that  industry.  For  thirty 
years  his  experience  has  covered  every  phase 


of  flour  milling,  from  the  mechanical  processes 
of  the  mill  itself  to  the  problems  of  distribu- 
tion and  organized  marketing.  He  worked  in 
every  department  of  the  mill,  and  in  1899  was 
promoted  to  the  post  of  general  manager,  and 
still  holds  that  office.  The  Trenton  Milling 
Company,  Inc.,  is  practically  owned  by  Mr. 
Hammel  and  his  father.  Mr.  Adolph  Hammel 
is  president  of  the  company.  He  has  also 
become  president  of  the  Farmers  State  Bank 
of  Trenton,  one  of  the  leading  financial  insti- 
tutions of  Clinton  County. 

Mr.  Hammel  is  a  member  of  the  Southern 
Illinois  Millers  Association,  of  the  American 
Corn  Millers  Association,  the  Millers  National 
Federation  and  the  St.  Louis  Millers  Associa- 
tion. As  a  miller  he  rendered  some  special 
service,  drawing  upon  his  business  experience 
in  behalf  of  the  government,  during  the  World 
war.  For  nine  years  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  city  school  board  and  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  City  Council.  He  has  since 
been  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Trenton.  He 
and  his  wife  attend  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  is  a  Knight  Templar,  Scottish 
Rite  Mason  and  Shriner,  and  is  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  Trenton  Lodge,  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Mr.  Hammel  married  in  February,  1909,  in 
Highland,  Illinois,  Edna  K.  Kinne,  member  of 
one  of  the  prominent  families  of  that  historic 
community  founded  by  Swiss  people  in  Madi- 
son County.  Her  parents  were  Louis  and  Car- 
rie (Thorp)  Kinne,  and  she  was  the  youngest 
of  their  four  children,  the  others  being  Orville, 
now  deceased,  Miss  Helen,  and  Irene,  wife  of 
Rev.  D.  Z.  Davis.  Louis  E.  Kinne,  who  died 
in  1916,  was  a  prominent  merchant  and  banker 
of  Highland,  also  a  leader  in  politics  in  that 
section  of  the  state.  He  served  with  the  rank 
of  colonel  on  Governor  Yates'  staff,  and  held 
some  of  the  local  offices  in  Highland.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hammel  have  two  children:  Richard 
Kinne.  born  in  1910,  and  Jerome  Kinne,  born 
in  1912. 

Joseph  E.  Barnes  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  bar  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
during  most  of  that  time  has  practiced  law 
at  Havana.  His  work  as  a  lawyer  has  par- 
ticularly identified  him  with  land  and  drainage 
district  litigation. 

He  was  born  at  Forest  City,  Mason  County, 
April  11,  1862.  His  father,  George  E.  Barnes, 
was  born  in  Greenville,  New  Hampshire,  came 
west  in  September,  1851,  over  the  Erie  Canal, 
around  the  Great  Lakes  and  by  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal,  and  settled  twenty  miles 
east  of  Alton,  Illinois,  where  he  followed  farm- 
ing. In  April,  1857,  he  settled  near  Forest 
City,  in  Mason  County,  and  lived  there  the 
rest  of  his  life.,  passing  away  July  13,  1916, 
when  almost  eighty-four  years  of  age.  He 
held  several  local  offices,  was  always  a  repub- 
lican and  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

His  wife,  Clarissa  H.  Hovey,  was  born  at 
Charlton,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  in  October, 
1835,  daughter  of  Perez  G.  and  Hannah 
(Packard)  Hovey.  Her  father's  grandmother 
was  a  sister  of  John  Adams,  the  second  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Her  grandfather 
was  connected  with  the  Cranes,  one  of  the 
very  prominent  Massachusetts  families.  One 
of  the  Crane  daughters  married  a  Mr.  Hovey. 
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The  Hovey  family  sent  soldiers  to  every  war 
in  America.  A  great-great-grandfather  of 
Mr.  Barnes  on  his  mother's  side  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  Captain  Towne's  Company,  was  a 
minute  man  of  Lexington  and  helped  remove 
the  stores  from  that  town  before  the  arrival 
of  the  British.  His  son  was  a  Colonial  soldier 
of  the  Revolution.  Perez  G.  Hovey,  father  of 
Clarissa  H.,  was  in  the  militia  during  the  War 
of  1812.  Clarissa  H.  Hovey  was  reared  in 
Madison  and  Macoupin  counties,  Illinois,  com- 
ing to  this  state  when  four  years  old,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1839.     She  died  August  16,  1914. 

Joseph  E.  Barnes  was  reared  on  a  farm  to 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  attended  local  schools 
and  the  Mason  City  High  School,  walking  fif- 
teen miles  twice  a  week  to  reach  that  school. 
In  1884  he  entered  Westfield  College  at  West- 
field,  Illinois,  and  graduated  Master  of  Arts 
in  1888.  This  school  produced  a  number  of 
noted  men,  and  among  his  schoolmates  were 
B.  A.  Sweet  of  Colorado,  L.  S.  Cornell,  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  that  state,  T.  J.  Hines, 
an  Illinois  legislator,  and  others.  Mr.  Barnes 
was  in  educational  work  for  ten  years  or  more, 
most  of  the  time  in  Illinois,  but  two  years  in 
Bourbon  County,  Kansas.  He  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  A.  T.  DePue  at  Havana,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  April  5,  1900,  and  after  his 
last  term  of  school  work,  in  1903,  engaged  in 
practice  and  has  handled  an  important  array 
of  criminal  and  civil  cases  since  then.  He  was 
associated  with  I.  R.  Brown  from  January  1, 
1908,  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Brown  October  26, 
1920.  For  one  term  he  served  as  county  sur- 
veyor, and  previously  for  six  years  was  deputy 
surveyor.  In  this  connection  he  handled  a 
number  of  contested  cases  growing  out  of 
boundaries.  He  served  on  four  different  com- 
mission surveys,  and  in  these  cases  his  notes 
and  decisions  were  never  reversed  or  set  aside. 
Mr.  Barnes  is  a  commissioner  of  the  Garden 
Special  and  of  the  Mason  County  drainage  dis- 
tricts, of  the  Langelier  Drainage  and  Levee 
District  of  Macoupin  County,  and  the  West 
Matanzas  Drainage  and  Levee  District  of 
Fulton  County. 

He  has  been  prominent  in  republican  poli- 
tics and  was  a  candidate  in  one  convention  for 
nomination  to  the  Legislature,  this  contest  go- 
ing to  four  hundred  ballots  before  he  finally 
failed  of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Barnes  married  at  Westfield,  Illinois, 
September  4,  1889,  Miss  Nellie  Allen,  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  B.  and  Elizabeth  (Smith)  Allen. 
Her  father  for  fourteen  years  was  president 
of  Westfield  College,  and  for  seven  years  was 
an  instructor  and  two  years  acting  president 
of  Otterbein  University  in  Ohio.  Mrs.  Barnes 
graduated  from  Westfield  College  and  for  sev- 
eral years  taught  music. 

Maurice  E.  Barnes,  son  of  Joseph  E.  Barnes 
and  wife,  was  born  in  Mason  County,  June  3, 
1890,  graduated  from  the  Havana  High  School 
and  took  his  law  degree  at  the  Illinois  Wes- 
leyan  University  at  Bloomington  in  1915.  As 
a  youth  he  learned  telegraphy,  becoming  an 
expert  operator.  When  America  entered  the 
World  war  he  became  a  wireless  operator  with 
Company  A  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth 
Field  Signal  Battalion,  in  the  Thirtieth  Divi- 
sion, serving  on  the  Ypres  front  with  the  Brit- 
ish forces.    He  was  at  the  battle  of  Bellecourt, 


where  the  first  breach  was  made  in  the  Hin- 
denberg  line.  In  April,  1919,  he  returned 
home,  was  discharged  at  Camp  Grant,  and 
since  the  war  has  engaged  in  practice.  In  the 
fall  of  1920  he  was  elected  on  the  republican 
ticket  as  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  and  re- 
corder, and  in  1924  was  re-elected  by  three 
times  his  first  majority.  He  is  a  charter 
member  of  Havana  Post  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. Maurice  Barnes  married  Margaret 
Egan,  whose  father  was  a  Union  soldier  in 
the  Civil  war. 

Hon.  William  Perry  Holaday,  who  had  the 
distinction  of  succeeding  Joseph  G.  Cannon 
when  the  latter  retired  in  1923  after  nearly 
half  a  century  in  Congress,  has  been  a  prac- 
ticing lawyer  in  "Uncle  Joe's"  home  town  of 
Danville  for  twenty  years,  and  has  been  al- 
most continuously  in  some  public  service,  hav- 
ing a  record  of  seven  terms  in  the  Illinois 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Holaday  was  born  at  Pudge  Farm  in 
Vermilion  County,  Illinois,  December  14,  1882. 
The  Holaday  family  came  from  Ireland  and 
settled  in  North  Carolina  in  Colonial  times. 
They  have  been  Quakers  or  Friends  in  re- 
ligion for  many  generations.  The  grandfa- 
ther, William  Holaday,  was  a  native  of  Ohio, 
and  in  1837  moved  to  Vermilion  County,  Illi- 
nois, being  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers,  and 
owned  and  operated  a  large  farm.  He  died  at 
Vermilion  Grove  in  1880.  His  wife  was  Eliza- 
beth Hayworth.  George  M.  Holaday,  father 
of  the  congressman,  was  born  in  Vermilion 
County  in  1848;  was  reared  there,  finished  his 
education  in  Purdue  University  in  Indiana, 
and  during  his  active  career  has  been  identi- 
fied with  farming  and  live  stock  raising,  and  is 
now  living  practically  retired  at  Georgetown 
in  Vermilion  County.  He  is  a  republican  and 
has  been  a  staunch  Friend  in  religion.  His 
wife,  Martha  S.  Smith,  was  born  in  Vermilion 
County  in  1849.  They  had  a  family  of  three 
children:  Ola,  who  lives  on  a  farm  near 
Georgetown  in  Vermilion  County,  the  widow 
of  William  H.  Hopkins;  Anna,  who  died  in 
1900,  wife  of  Jesse  Hester,  a  farmer  at  Earl- 
ham,  Iowa;  and  William  P. 

William  P.  Holaday  was  reared  on  a  farm, 
attended  public  schools,  graduated  in  1901 
from  Vermilion  Academy  at  Vermilion  Grove, 
following  which  he  spent  a  year  in  the  Penn 
College  at  Oskaloosa,  Iowa;  for  one  year  was 
a  student  in  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  and  completed  his  pro- 
fessional preparation  with  two  years  in  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Phi  Alpha  Delta  college 
fraternity.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  October, 
1905,  he  established  himself  for  practice  at 
Danville,  and  has  had  a  growing  connection 
with  the  important  litigation  with  the  courts 
of  that  district  for  twenty  years.  He  is  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  Hall  &  Holaday,  with  of- 
fices in  the  Daniel  Building  at  Danville. 

Mr.  Holaday  was  for  two  years  an  assist- 
ant state's  attorney  of  Vermilion  County.  He 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Illinois  Legislature  in  1908  and  re- 
elected for  a  consecutive  two  year  term,  his 
last  election  being  in  1920.  He  was  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Twenty-second  Sen- 
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atorial  District,  being-  a  member  of  the  House 
fourteen  years.  For  six  years  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  judiciary  committee,  acting  in  that 
capacity  during  the  forty-seventh,  forty-ninth 
and  fifty-first  General  Assemblies.  In  the 
fiftieth  Assembly  he  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  efficiency  and  economy  that  prepared 
the  civil  administrative  code  of  the  state.  In 
the  fifty-second  Assembly  he  was  the  repub- 
lican floor  leader.  Mr.  Holaday  in  November, 
1922,  was  elected  to  Congress  to  succeed  Jo- 
seph G.  Cannon,  who  had  voluntarily  retired. 
In  the  sixty-eighth  congress  he  was  active  in 
framing  and  passing  the  restrictive  immigra- 
tion law.  He  was  reelected  in  1924  and  is  the 
author  of  the  Holaday  Alien  Criminal  Deporta- 
tion Bill. 

Mr.  Holaday  is  a  member  of  the  Georgetown 
Friends  Church,  Russell  Lodge  No.  154,  A.  F. 
and  A.  M.,  at  Georgetown;  is  a  thirty-second 
degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason;  and  during  the 
World  war,  was  government  appeal  agent  for 
Vermilion  County. 

He  married  in  September,  1906,  at  Indianola, 
Illinois,  Miss  Blanche  Gorman,  daughter  of 
John  and  Eva  (Hill)  Gorman,  her  father  and 
mother  deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holaday  have 
two  children:  Helen,  a  student  in  Ward-Bel- 
mont School,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  Will- 
iam, Jr.,  attending  grade  schools  at  George- 
town. 

Mark  Carley  was,  in  one  sense,  the  father 
of  the  town  of  Champaign,  having  erected  the 
first  residence  on  the  town  site  just  before  the 
first  trains  were  run  over  the  Illinois  Central 
Railway  from  Chicago,  and  likewise  he  was 
responsible  for  much  of  the  early  business 
enterprise  attracted  to  that  center.  While 
thus  identified  with  Champaign  County,  his 
character  and  experiences  made  him  bulk  large 
as  an  American  pioneer  whose  life  was  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  the  great  work 
throughout  the  middle  decades  of  the  last 
century. 

He  was  born  at  Hancock,  Hillsboro  County, 
New  Hampshire,  August  24,  1799,  his  native 
home  being  near  the  birthplace  of  Horace 
Greeley,  whom  he  knew  in  his  boyhood.  His 
father  was  Elijah  Carley.  and  his  mother,  who 
represented  an  old  New  Hampshire  family,  was 
Agnes  Graham.  His  paternal  grandparents 
were  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Washington)  Carley, 
his  grandmother  being  a  member  of  the  dis- 
tinguished family  of  Washburns.  The  New 
England  Carleys  were  of  Scotch-Irish  ances- 
try, of  ancient  lineage,  their  coat  of  arms  hav- 
ing been  handed  down  to  the  present  genera- 
tion of  the  family.  A  family  document,  still 
carefully  preserved,  is  the  discharge  from  the 
Continental  Army,  signed  by  George  Wash- 
ington, of  Jonathan  Carley,  an  uncle  of  Mark 
Carley.  The  Carleys  were  related  by  blood 
and  marriage  with  many  other  distinguished 
families  of  New  England,  New  York.  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio  and  Illinois,  including  the  Steven- 
sons  of  Vermont,  the  Harrimans,  Fisks,  Law- 
sons  and  Kendalls  of  New  York,  the  Carley 
Chess  family  of  Kentucky,  and  thp  Goulds  and 
Boutons  of  Chicago.  A  sister  of  Mark  Carley, 
Louise,  was  an  artist  and  became  the  wife  of 
L.  M.  Lawson,  dean  of  the  Medical  College  of 


Ohio  and  of  the  Medical  College  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Mark  Carley  from  the  age  of  eleven  years 
lived  with  his  parents  in  Vermont,  had  the 
limited  educational  advantages  of  that  day, 
learned  the  trade  of  carpenter  and  millwright, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  started  out  to  see 
the  world,  first  going  to  New  Brunswick,  from 
there  sailing  to  New  Orleans.  His  vessel  was 
shipwrecked  and  finally  landed  at  Savannah, 
Georgia.  From  there  he  went  to  Havana, 
Cuba,  and  on  April  24,  1820,  reached  New 
Orleans.  He  became  a  builder  of  mills  and 
cotton  gins  in  La  Fourche  Parish,  Louisiana, 
spending  his  winters  in  New  Orleans.  He 
continued  his  building  business  in  Feliciana 
Parish  until  1837,  in  the  meantime  making 
occasional  visits  to  the  North.  During  one 
of  these  visits,  in  1830,  he  married  Abigail 
Weatherbee  Stevens,  daughter  of  Silsby  Ste- 
vens, of   Springfield,  Vermont. 

Mark  Carley,  in  1837,  established  his  home 
in  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  acquired  large 
farming  interests  and  also  engaged  in  boat- 
ing down  the  Ohio  River.  In  1850  he  sailed 
from  New  York  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  for 
a  time  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Cali- 
fornia mining  district,  being  chosen  a  judge  of 
the  Miners'  Court.  After  a  year  he  returned 
to  Ohio,  and  in  1853  he  located  at  Urbana,  in 
Champaign  County.  Early  the  following  year 
he  built  the  first  dwelling  house  at  Champaign, 
also  erected  the  first  grain  warehouse,  and 
introduced  the  first  steam  engine,  using  it  to 
operate  his  elevator  and  corn  sheller.  He 
built  the  agricultural  warehouse  on  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railway  at  the  Main  Street  cross- 
ing, and  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Church 
and  Randolph  streets  he  erected  the  substantial 
homestead  which  was  owned  until  recently  by 
his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Mattie  K.  Weston, 
who  sold  it  in  1916.  The  property  is  now 
owned  by  the  Knights  of  Pythias  Order  in 
Champaign. 

Mark  Carley  also  built  the  first  grain  ware- 
house at  Tolono,  in  Champaign  County,  built 
the  railway  siding  and  made  other  improve- 
ments there.  He  acquired  a  large  acreage  in 
this  portion  of  the  Illinois  corn  belt,  and  left 
a  large  amount  of  real  estate  to  his  family. 
A  man  of  tremendous  energy,  keen  in  business, 
kindly  in  his  relationship  with  his  fellowmen, 
he  enjoyed  an  exceptionally  long  and  useful 
life  and  was  nearly  eighty-nine  when  he  died, 
February  3,  1888.  In  politics  he  was  a  whig, 
and  his  family  preserved  the  snuff-box  given 
him  by  Henry  Clay,  a  statesman  whom  he 
particularly  admired.  Later  he  became  a  re- 
publican, being  identified  with  the  founders 
of  that  party  in  Illinois.  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  other  distinguished  men  were  visitors  at 
his  Champaign  home.  Mrs.  Mattie  K.  Wes- 
ton still  has  a  letter  written  to  Mark  Carley 
by  A.  Lincoln,  dated  February  25,  1858.  Mark 
Carley  was  a  liberal  in  religious  matters,  and 
was  one  of  the  early  students  of  such  great 
scientific  thinkers  as  Huxley,  Tyndall,  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  others. 

His  wife  died  November  12,  1871.  Of  their 
three  children  the  only  survivor  is  Mrs.  Isota 
Carley  Mahan,  of  Los  Angeles.  A  son,  Graham 
Carley,  died  in  Chicago  in  1893. 
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The  oldest  child,  Mary  A.  Carley,  who  was 
born  in  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  and  was  mar- 
ried in  1851  to  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Kincaid. 

The  original  member  of  the  Carley  family 
in  this  country,  Mary  Chilton,  came  over  on 
the  Mayflower,  and  was  the  first  white  woman 
to  set  foot  on  Plymouth  Rock  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mrs.  Mattie  K.  Weston  has  in  her  posses- 
sion the  Kincaid  coat  of  arms,  bearing  the 
name  Kincaid,  which  has  been  handed  down 
from  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  and 
also  a  silver  dollar  of  1799,  the  year  of  Mr. 
Mark  Carley's  birth. 

Samuel  W.  Kincaid,  a  physician  and  sur- 
geon, one  of  the  pioneers  of  his  profession  in 
Champaign  County,  was  born  at  West  Union 
in  Adams  County,  Ohio,  July  15,  1823,  son  of 
Judge  John  Kincaid,  an  Ohio  jurist  and  a 
brother  of  Hon.  W.  P.  Kincaid,  who  for  several 
years  represented  a  certain  Ohio  district  in 
Congress.  The  family  is  descended  from  the 
"Lairds  of  Kincaid,"  of  Sterlingshire,  Scot- 
land, whose  history  began  back  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Probably  the  first  Kincaid  in  Amer- 
ica settled  in  Virginia  in  1707,  being  Capt. 
John  Kincaid,  who  was  a  native  of  the  North 
of  Ireland.  Captain  Kincaid  married  Mar- 
garet Lockhart,  a  native  of  Scotland.  Their 
son,  Captain  James  Kincaid,  was  a  soldier  of 
the  Revolution,  and  married  a  niece  of  James 
Wilson,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Dr.  Samuel  W.  Kincaid  received  his  academic 
education  in  the  schools  of  Cincinnati,  studied 
in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1853,  and  soon 
afterward  he  located  at  Tolono,  Illinois,  and 
in  1855  established  his  home  in  Champaign. 
Then  followed  a  long  and  eminently  creditable 
career  as  a  physician  and  surgeon,  a  kindly 
advisor  of  the  community,  a  public  spirited 
citizen  and  a  genial  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  When  he  retired  from  medical  practice 
he  returned  to  Adams  County,  Ohio,  and  lived 
quietly  near  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood  until 
his  death.  He  was  an  early  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Medical  Society,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Champaign  County  Medical 
Society.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
First  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  organized  in 
Champaign. 

Doctor  Kincaid  married  in  Ohio,  in  August, 
1851,  Miss  Mary  A.  Carley,  daughter  of  the 
Champaign  County  pioneer,  Mark  Carley. 
Mrs.  Kincaid  was  born  in  Clermont  County, 
Ohio,  in  the  same  neighborhood  as  Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant,  and  attended  the  same  school  as  did 
the  Grant  children.  Most  of  her  life  was  spent 
at  Champaign,  where  she  died  February  3, 
1907.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  she 
traveled  extensively  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Mattie  Kincaid  Weston.  Her  home  was  a 
center  of  the  cultivated  thought  and  society 
of  her  generation.  The  greatest  harmony  in 
intellectual  pursuit  existed  between  her  and 
her  daughter  Mrs.  Weston.  Mrs.  Kincaid's 
tastes  from  early  childhood  were  highly  ar- 
tistic, and  as  a  young  woman  she  executed 
some   rare   designs    in    wood    carving,    one   of 


these  being  a  facsimile  of  a  famous  piece  of 
wood  carving  in  Hampton  Court  Palace,  Lon- 
don. Mrs.  Kincaid  graduated  from  the  Chau- 
tauqua Circle  at  Lake  Chautauqua  when  Pres- 
ident Garfield  and  other  distinguished  person- 
ages were  in  attendance  there.  She  and  her 
daughter  were  collectors  of  curios  and  his- 
torical relics  for  many  years.  Mrs.  Weston 
still  preserves  many  quaint  and  interesting  and 
beautiful  things  gathered  in  travel.  Mrs.  Kin- 
caid was  during  her  lifetime,  and  Mrs.  Wes- 
ton continues  to  be,  members  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  So- 
ciety of  Colonial  Dames,  and  both  were  eli- 
gible to  membership  in  the  Society  of  the 
Mayflower  Descendants.  Mrs.  Weston  has  car- 
ried out  researches  in  her  family  history  to 
England,  using  the  Winslow  coat-of-arms  as 
used  by  Governor  Winslow  of  Massachusetts. 
This  coat-of-arms  has  been  reproduced  in 
Heraldic  colors  upon  canvas,  surrounded  by 
an  ebony  frame  of  a  special  antique  pattern 
much  used  for  coats-of-arms  up  to  about  200 
years  ago. 

Martha  Kincaid  was  liberally  educated  in 
music  one  of  her  vocal  teachers  having  been 
the  great  operatic  instructor,  De  Campi,  at 
one  time  head  of  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Music  of  New  York.  Martha  Kincaid  married 
Charles  Weston,  who  was  president  of  the 
class  of  1876  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  subsequently  was  elected  auditor  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska.  His  death  occurred  a 
number  of  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Mattie  K.  Weston  has  now  in  her 
possession  the  first  piano  that  was  ever 
brought  to  Champaign  County.  This  instru- 
ment has  twice  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

Herman  R.  De  Long  is  an  insurance  man,  a 
business  with  which  he  has  been  identified 
since  early  manhood,  and  his  abilities  and  suc- 
cess have  gained  him  honors  and  recognition 
in  Illinois  insurance  circles.  He  has  developed 
a  very  large  general  insurance  agency  at  Dan- 
ville. 

He  was  born  near  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
July  25,  1884.  His  father,  Isaac  Nelson  De 
Long,  was  born  in  the  state  of  Maine,  in  July, 
1850,  and  from  early  manhood  lived  the  life 
of  a  farmer  at  Pittsboro,  near  Indianapolis, 
where  he  died  November  14,  1902.  He  was  a 
Civil  war  veteran,  serving  the  last  three  years 
of  the  war  with  the  Tenth  Indiana  Regiment. 
He  always  voted  as  a  republican  and  was  a 
leading  layman  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  His  wife,  Merinda  Susan  Dickerson, 
was  born  near  Indianapolis,  in  1854,  and  died 
there  in  June,  1904.  They  had  a  family  of 
five  children :  Oris,  a  farmer  at  Pittsboro, 
Indiana ;  Homer  O.,  a  foreman  with  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  at  Indianapolis;  James  A., 
an  Indianapolis  merchant;  Herman  R. ;  and 
Effie  Ivy,  wife  of  Edward  Culbertson,  a  car- 
penter living  in  Indianapolis. 

Herman  R.  De  Long  was  reared  on  an  In- 
diana farm,  attended  public  schools  in  Hen- 
dricks County  and  the  Pittsboro  High  School, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  began  making  his 
own  way.  For  two  years  he  was  employed 
as  stockkeeper  for  the  H.  Lauter  Furniture 
Company  at  Indianapolis.  For  two  years  he 
was   a   coffee  and   tea   salesman   in   that  city, 
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leaving  that  to  get  his  initial  experience  and 
training  in  the  insurance  business.  For  five 
and  a  half  years  he  was  with  the  Indianapo- 
lis agency  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany, following  which  he  was  with  the  Empire 
Accident  Insurance  Company  at  Indianapolis, 
at  first  as  agent  and  then  as  field  auditor  four 
years,  and  left  Indianapolis  to  go  to  Chicago 
as  a  superintendent  for  the  "Washington  Life 
and  Accident  Insurance  Company  in  that  city. 
Mr.  De  Long  has  been  a  resident  of  Danville 
since  1916.  Since  February,  1920,  he  has  been 
in  the  general  insurance  business,  developing 
a  thorough  service,  handling  all  branches  of 
insurance  in  Vermilion  County.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Danville  Fire  Insurance  Board,  the 
Illinois  State  Association  of  Insurance  Agents; 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance  Agents; 
is  former  president  of  the  Illinois-Ohio  Farm- 
ers Agents'  Association.  In  his  business  at 
Danville  Mr.  De  Long  has  as  his  associate 
partner  Mr.  Fred  Myers,  present  city  comp- 
troller of  Danville.  Their  offices  are  in  the 
Baum  Building. 

Mr.  De  Long  is  a  republican ;  member  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  at  Danville;  is  a  past 
prelate  of  White  Oak  Lodge  No.  469,  Knights 
of  Pythias;  is  a  member  of  Danville  Camp 
No.  63,  Woodmen  of  the  World;  belongs  to  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Wash- 
ington. 

He  married  at  Indianapolis,  June  25,  1913, 
Miss  Jennie  Estelle  Johnston,  daughter  of 
Clayborn  and  Sarah  Johnston.  Her  parents 
are  now  deceased,  her  father  having  been  a 
farmer  at  Greencastle,  Indiana. 

Hon.  Frank  Perrin,  deceased,  judge  of  Pro- 
bate for  twenty-two  years,  was  before  the 
public  as  an  official  of  Saint  Clair  County  for 
thirty-four  years,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
representative  men  of  Belleville.  A  man  of 
scholarly  attainments,  and  unusual  intellectual 
capabilities,  he  long  gave  considerable  atten- 
tion to  historical  matters,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  county  historian.  He  was  a  na- 
tive son  of  the  county,  having  been  born  in 
Mascoutah  Township  September  10,  1858,  a 
son  of  Frank  and  Katherine  (Pfeifer)  Perrin, 
and  grandson  of  George  Perrin  and  Sebastian 
Pfeifer. 

George  Perrin,  the  paternal  grandfather, 
was  born  in  Lorraine,  France,  but  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1833  and  settled  in  Saint 
Clair  County.  His  wife,  Susan  Adams,  was 
also  a  native  of  Lorraine,  France,  and  she 
came  to  this  country  about  the  same  time  as 
Mr.  Perrin.  They  were  married  in  Illinois. 
The  maternal  grandfather  of  Judge  Perrin, 
Sebastian  Pfiefer,  was  also  born  in  Lorrain, 
France,  and  he  married  a  lady  whose  first 
name  was  Katherine,  and  she,  too,  was  a  native 
of  Lorraine.  The  Pfiefers  also  came  to  the 
United  States  in  the  early  '30s. 

Frank  Perrin,  father  of  Judge  Perrin,  died 
in  1904,  the  mother  having  passed  away  in 
1872.  They  had  five  children,  as  follows: 
Nicholas,  who  died  in  1919,  married  Amelia 
Fuess,  and  they  had  children,  George,  Ada  (de- 
ceased), and  Teressa;  Mary  Teressa  married 
Mr.  Moll,  and  they  had  three  children,  Frank, 
Albert  and  Emma;  Rosa  died  unmarried;  and 
Judge  Perrin  was  the  youngest  of  the  family. 


The  father  was  a  farmer,  and  was  always  in- 
terested in  matters  of  public  moment,  and  for 
over  thirty  years  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  local  school  board.  In  religious  faith  he 
was  a  Catholic. 

After  he  had  attended  the  district  schools  of 
his  native  county  Judge  Perrin  took  the  aca- 
demic course  at  the  Saint  Louis  University, 
Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  and  was  graduated 
therefrom  in  1878.  His  legal  training  was 
obtained  in  the  law  department  of  McKendry 
College,  Lebanon,  Illinois,  from  which  institu- 
tion he  was  graduated  in  1890.  Returning 
then  to  Mascotah,  he  remained  in  that  local- 
ity for  a  few  months,  after  which  he  came  to 
Belleville,  and  became  city  attorney,  which 
position  he  held  for  about  ten  years.  For  the 
subsequent  two  years  he  was  assistant  state's 
attorney,  and  then  for  eight  years  served  as 
chairman  of  the  county  board.  From  1898  to 
1902  he  was  county  judge  of  Saint  Clair 
County,  and  in  1902  was  elected  judge  of  pro- 
bate, which  office  he  continued  to  hold,  with 
dignified  capability,  until  his  death.  He  was 
also  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  A  man  of 
the  highest  character,  learned  and  able,  he 
brought  to  the  bench  a  matured  judgment  and 
profound  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  law,  but 
of  human  nature  and  the  motives  which  govern 
men  and  their  actions.  Few  men  in  the  state 
were  held  in  higher  esteem  than  he,  and  he 
was  in  no  sense  a  politician,  his  long  public 
life  having  been  the  result  of  the  office  seek- 
ing the  man,  and  not  that  of  a  man  striving 
for  honors  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
A  man  of  letters,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
historical  writing,  and  was  the  accepted  au- 
thority on  historical  matters,  especially  those 
pertaining  to  the  affairs  of  Saint  Clair  County 
and  the  state  of  Illinois. 

Judge  Perrin  was  twice  married,  first  in 
1884,  to  Amelia  Letherbury,  who  died  in  1898. 
There  were  three  children  born  of  this  mar- 
riage: Benjamin,  who  is  unmarried;  Winona 
Rosa,  who  married  George  Fiedler,  and  they 
have  two  children,  Alice  and  Lois;  and  Albert 
Emmett,  who  married  a  Miss  Green.  Judge 
Perrin  married  June  21,  1900,  Ida  Ludwig, 
and  they  had  one  child,  LeRoy  Frank. 

Capt.  Corydon  B.  Hopkins  is  a  native  Chi- 
cagoan,  bearing  a  family  name  that  for  many 
years  has  been  an  honorable  one  in  that  city. 
Captain  Hopkins,  who  outside  of  business  is 
best  known  for  his  activities  in  promoting 
Americanism,  and  as  a  captain  in  the  Officers 
Reserve  Corps,  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1874, 
son  of  Benjamin  Lansing  and  Louisa  Emily 
(Turner)  Hopkins.  His  father  and  mother 
represented  pioneer  families  in  Chicago.  Both 
parents  were  born  in  New  York  State,  but 
lived  in  Chicago  from  the  '50s. 

Captain  Hopkins  married  Laura  E.  Whipple 
in  1901.  They  have  two  daughters,  Charlotte 
and  Ruth,  a  son  having  died  in  infancy. 

Captain  Hopkins  was  an  early  volunteer 
when  America  entered  the  World  war  in  1917. 
He  was  captain  of  a  company  in  the  American 
Protective  League  operating  in  Chicago  and 
vicinity.  His  immediate  staff  comprised  about 
150  men,  all  particularly  well  qualified  for 
carrying  out  a  program  of  immediate  assist- 
ance to  the  Department  of  Justice.    No  group 
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did  more  to  break  down  organized  disloyalty 
during  the  World  war  and  bring  to  prosecution 
many  of  the  prominent  individuals  and  organi- 
zations who  were  fostering  opposition  to  the 
war.  After  the  armistice  the  American  Pro- 
tective League  was  disbanded,  but  Captain 
Hopkins  was  one  of  its  members  who  has 
continued  to  exert  the  full  strength  of  his  in- 
fluence in  patriotic  activities. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  assigned  for 
duty  as  a  special  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  working  among  radicals 
and  later  as  an  agent  for  the  Army  Intelli- 
gence Bureau. 

Captain  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  charter 
members  and  first  president  of  the  Military 
Intelligence  Association  of  the  Sixth  Corps 
Area  of  Chicago.  Its  principal  objects  are  to 
advance  military  intelligence,  foster  patriot- 
ism and  promote  national  defense  and  the  up- 
building and  maintaining  of  American  ideals. 
Its  membership  is  composed  of  reserve  officers 
of  the  United  States  Army,  practically  all  of 
whom  saw  service  in  the  World  war.  As  a 
member  and  official  of  this  organization  Cap- 
tain Hopkins  has  delivered  a  large  number  of 
addresses  and  lectures  on  the  wisdom  and  duty 
of  supporting  the  government  in  all  matters 
of  national  defense,  emphasizing  that  such 
support  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  or 
causing  war,  but  for  preventing  war. 

When  in  January,  1925,  Captain  Hopkins 
retired  from  the  presidency  of  this  association 
he  received  special  commendation  for  intelli- 
gence and  faithful  performance  of  duty,  ex- 
hibition of  a  peculiar  type  of  leadership  so 
necessary  in  work  with  the  organized  reserves, 
and  for  his  efforts  as  a  speaker  and  otherwise 
in  behalf  of  the  program  of  national  defense. 
In  addition  to  his  speeches  Captain  Hopkins 
has  written  a  great  deal  for  the  press  as  a 
means  of  educating  the  public  on  the  princi- 
ples and  ideals  of  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram and  also  calling  attention  to  the  insidious 
character  of  many  of  the  so  called  "peace  or- 
ganizations." He  is  the  author  of  "Radical- 
ism in  Churches,  Colleges  and  Schools"  that 
appeared  in  the  Iron  Trade  Review  and  has 
been  extensively  circulated.  As  a  captain  in 
the  Officers  Reserve  Corps  Captain  Hopkins  is 
assigned  to  military  intelligence  and  attached 
to  the  Headquarters  Staff  of  the  Sixth  Corps 
Area  in  Chicago.  He  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason, 
a  director  in  the  Chicago  Kiwanis  Club,  a 
member  of  the  Fraternity  Club  and  a  com- 
municant of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Maj.  James  E.  White,  president  and  man- 
ager of  the  White  Audit  System,  Chef  de  Gare 
of  the  40  et  8  Society,  and  a  veteran  of  the 
World  war,  is  one  of  the  representative  pro- 
fessional men  of  Chicago,  and  one  who  stands 
deservedly  high  in  public  esteem.  He  was 
born  at  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska,  in  1874  a 
son  of  Henry  and  Sarah  (Jones)  White,  of 
Iowa.  During  the  war  between  the  states 
Henry  White  served  in  the  Twentieth  Iowa 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Nebraska  City,  in  which  locality 
his  family  had  settled. 

Growing  up  amid  rural  conditions,  and  ex- 
periencing the  necessary  hardships  of  life  in- 
cident to  pioneer  days  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska, 


James  E.  White  worked  as  a  farm  hand  and 
on  railroad  construction,  and  at  intervals  at- 
tended the  public  schools,  and  also  studied  by 
himself,  in  this  way  acquiring  an  excellent 
educational  training.  Many  years  'ago  he 
came  to  Chicago  as  an  employe  and  later  as 
an  officer  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
way Company.  In  1913  he  established  his 
present  business,  the  White  Audit  System, 
which  does  special  auditing  for  railroad  com- 
panies, with  offices  at  1240  Transportation 
Building.  Since  its  inception  Mr.  White  has 
been  president  and  manager. 

When  war  was  declared  with  Spain  in  1898 
James  E.  White  volunteered  for  service  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Fifty-first  United  States 
Volunteer  Regiment,  and  he  was  in  the  Philip- 
pines following  the  close  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican war.  In  1917,  when  this  country  entered 
the  World  war,  Mr.  White  was  one  of  the  first 
to  offer  his  services,  as  he  volunteered  in 
April  of  that  year,  and  was  commissioned  a 
captain  of  infantry  at  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois, 
in  August,  1917,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Three  Hundred  Forty-third  Infantry,  Eighty- 
sixth  Division.  For  a  year  he  served  with  this 
unit  as  captain,  and  then,  in  August,  1918, 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major,  went  over- 
seas with  the  Eight  Hundred  and  Third  Regi- 
ment of  Infantry,  and  served  in  the  Second 
Army  at  Metz.  Following  the  armistice  he 
served  in  the  German  Occupation,  and  was 
returned  home  and  honorably  discharged  in 
July,  1919.  He  is  now  a  reserve  officer  of  the 
United   States  army  with  the  rank  of  major. 

In  June,  1925,  Major  White  was  elected 
Chef  du  Gare  of  the  Cook  County  Organization 
of  the  40  et  8  Society,  and  he  has  been  promi- 
nent in  this  organization  since  it  was  founded. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee of  the  40  et  8  Society  on  child  welfare. 
The  Cook  County  organization  is  known  as 
Voiture  No.  220.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion,  the  Army  and  Navy  Club, 
the  Hamilton  Club,  and  the  Lake  Shore  Ath- 
letic Club.  He  is  a  thirty-second  degree 
Mason  and  a  Shriner,  belonging  to  Medinah 
Temple. 

Major  White  married  Miss  Madge  McMil- 
lan, now  deceased.  They  had  one  son,  John 
M.  White,  an  engineer  now  with  the  Illinois 
State  Highway  Department  at  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

Kelly  A.  Cardiff,  postmaster  of  Hoopes- 
ton,  is  a  member  of  an  old  family  of  Vermilion 
County,  and  his  individual  activities  have  made 
him  a  man  of  mark  and  leadership  in  his  home 
community. 

Mr,  Cardiff  was  born  at  Rankin  in  Piatt 
County,  Illinois,  April  6,  1875.  The  name  Car- 
diff is  of  Scotch  ancestry.  His  great-grand- 
father came  from  Scotland  to  America.  His 
grandfather,  David  Cardiff,  was  a  native  of 
Ohio,  and  when  a  comparatively  young  man 
moved  to  Vermilion  County,  Illinois,  and  ac- 
quired extensive  farming  interests.  He  died 
at  what  was  then  called  Higginsville,  near 
Jamesburg,  in  Vermilion  County.  John  W. 
Cardiff,  father  of  the  Hoopeston  postmaster, 
was  born  in  Ohio,  September  25,  1844,  and  as 
a  young  man  settled  near  Pilot,  Illinois,  where 
he   married.      Shortly   after  his   marriage   he 
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moved  to  a  farm  near  Rankin,  in  1880  settled 
at  Danville,  and  in  1881  moved  to  the  vicinity 
of  Jamesburg  in  Vermilion  County.  He  was 
a  farmer  and  at  different  periods  engaged  in 
the  building  contracting  business.  In  August, 
1893,  he  removed  to  Hoopeston,  where  he  died 
in  December,  1893.  He  was  a  democrat  and 
was  a  local  preacher  of  the  Methodist  denomi- 
nation. John  W.  Cardiff  married  Ella  John- 
son, who  was  born  in  Vermilion  County,  July 
3,  1852,  and  resides  at  Hoopeston.  They  had 
five  children,  Kelly  A.  being  the  oldest.  Ralph 
died  when  two  years  of  age;  John  Robert  and 
Edwin  Franklin  are  twins,  the  former  a  re- 
tired business  man  of  Hoopeston,  while  the 
latter  is  superintendent  of  a  tin  factory  at 
Simcoe,  Ontario,  Canada;  and  Mark  W.,  a 
window  trimmer  and  card  writer  at  Hastings, 
Nebraska,  is  a  World  war  veteran,  having 
been  trained  at  Camp  Taylor. 

Kelly  A.  Cardiff  was  educated  in  public 
schools  in  Vermilion  County,  attending  high 
school  at  Hoopeston.  On  leaving  school  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  spent  five  years  clerking 
in  a  grocery  store  of  J.  S.  Dunscome  at 
Hoopeston  and  then  followed  various  occupa- 
tions. During  McKinley's  term  he  was  assist- 
ant postmaster  of  Hoopeston.  He  spent  eleven 
years  with  the  Burton  &  Norris  Furniture 
Store  at  Hoopeston,  resigning  in  1922  to  ac- 
cept appointment  as  postmaster  on  August 
12th  of  that  year.  During  1917-18  he  also 
served  as  tax  collector  of  Grant  Township, 
Vermilion  County. 

Mr.  Cardiff  is  a  republican,  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Hoopeston, 
Star  Lodge  No.  709,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  at 
Hoopeston,  Danville  Consistory  of  the  Scottish 
Rite,  Hoopeston  Lodge  No.  498,  I.  O.  O.  F., 
Hoopeston  Lodge  No.  1227,  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose,  and  is  a  director  of  the  Hoopeston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Hoopeston 
Commercial  Club.  He  has  considerable  real 
estate  in  Hoopeston,  including  his  residence 
at  1015  West  Main  Street.  During  the  World 
war  he  was  active  in  committee  work  in  behalf 
of  the  various  drives. 

Mr.  Cardiff  married,  June  25,  1899,  Miss 
Mabel  Claire  Sherrill,  daughter  of  James  W. 
and  Mollie  (Van  Cleve)  Sherrill,  the  latter 
now  deceased.  Her  father  is  a  retired  resi- 
dent at  Danville,  where  he  had  been  engaged 
for  some  years  in  the  transfer  business.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cardiff  are  the  parents  of  six  chil- 
dren: Esther  Lucile,  wife  of  Harold  McVicker, 
a  farmer  at  Stockland,  Illinois;  Marguerite 
Irene,  who  spent  two  years  in  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  is  a  teacher  in  a  public  school 
in  Iroquois  County;  Harold  Edwin,  who  grad- 
uated from  the  Hoopeston  High  School  in  1923, 
and  is  employed  in  the  cost  department  of  the 
Sprague  Sells  Corporation;  Edith  Claire  and 
Robert  Burle,  both  students  in  the  Hoopeston 
High  School;  and  Kelly,  Jr.,  a  primary  school 
pupil. 

John  Lawrence  Hayes  Ruf,  Jr.  Clinton 
County  not  only  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being 
the  home  and  birthplace  of  many  of  the  repre- 
sentative and  substantial  citizens  of  Illinois, 
but  in  the  hearty  support  given  to  its  schools 
and  local  newspapers,  proves  its  high  degree 
of    intelligence.      Taking    precedence    in     the 


matter  of  age  the  Union  Banner,  published 
at  Carlyle  and  owned  by  John  Lawrence  Hayes 
Ruf,  Jr.,  is  probably  the  best  known  journal  in 
the  county,  for  it  has  been  a  welcome  weekly 
visitor  to  homes  and  business  houses  for  the 
past  sixty-one  years.  It  is  the  leading  organ 
of  the  republican  party  in  the  county,  and 
during  its  long  term  of  existence  has  had  but 
three  active  editors  and  proprietors. 

John  Lawrence  Hayes  Ruf,  Jr.,  was  born 
at  Carlyle,  Illinois,  January  12,  1879,  second 
son  of  John  and  Josephine  (Hubert)  Ruf,  and 
grandson  of  John  Ruf  and  Jacob  and  Cath- 
erine (Souter)  Hubert.  The  paternal  grand- 
father, John  Ruf,  was  a  native  of  Germany, 
where  he  lived  until  1840  and  was  a  man  of 
consequence,  being  burgomaster  of  his  village. 
Because  of  what  he  considered  oppression  in 
the  military  laws,  he  left  Germany  in  the 
above  year  and  came  with  his  family  to  the 
United  States  and  settled  at  Waterloo  in  Mon- 
roe County,  Illinois.  Many  years  later  he 
returned  for  a  visit  in  his  native  land  and  died 
while  there. 

John  Ruf,  son  of  John  and  honored  father 
of  John  L.  H.  Ruf,  is  widely  known  in  Illinois 
journalism.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade  in 
youth  and  has  been  identified  with  newspapers 
all  his  life,  and  still,  although  retired  from 
active  control,  occasionally  wields  his  ready 
pen  in  an  editorial  that  shows  the  weight  of 
eighty-three  years  has  not  dimmed  his  active 
brain.  He  founded  several  papers  before  he 
became  identified  with  the  Union  Banner,  the 
first  one  being  a  German  newspaper,  the  Clin- 
ton County  Pioneer.  In  1874  he  started  the 
Sued  Illinois  Zeitung,  but  later  became  inter- 
ested in  the  Union  Banner  at  Carlyle.  The 
Union  Banner  was  founded  in  1863  by  James 
W.  Peterson,  who  died  in  1884,  at  which  time 
Mr.  Ruf  bought  a  half  interest  in  the  property 
and  conducted  the  paper  for  Mrs.  Peterson 
until  1890,  when  he  bought  her  interest.  In 
1894  he  discontinued  publishing  the  Sued  Illi- 
nois Zeitung.  For  many  years  afterward  he 
conducted  the  Union  Banner  in  association 
with  his  son,  the  present  owner,  and  then 
retired  in  the  assurance  that  the  high  stand- 
ards he  had  set  up  in  newspaperdom  would 
be  still  maintained. 

John  Ruf,  Sr.,  married  Miss  Josephine  Hu- 
bert. Her  people  came  to  the  United  States 
about  1840,  her  father  and  mother  both  being 
born  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  Of  the  eleven  chil- 
dren born  to  his  parents  John  L.  H.  was  the 
third  in  order  of  birth,  the  others  being:  Ja- 
cob Edward,  who  died  January  10,  1896;  Jo- 
sephine, who  lives  with  her  parents;  Harry, 
who  died  in  1904;  Elsie,  who  is  the  wife  of 
John  Dieterich;  Martha,  who  is  the  wife  of 
William  P.  Hinkel  and  they  have  five  children, 
Margaret,  Martha,  William,  Mary  Jane  and 
Bettie;  Leo,  who  lives  at  home;  Ernest,  who 
was  a  soldier  in  the  World  war  and  lost  his 
life  in  France  September  26,  1918;  and  Bruno 
and  Paul,  twins,  born  June  13,  1891,  and  died 
in  infancy. 

John  L.  H.  Ruf  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Carlyle  until  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
then  settled  down  to  learn  the  printer's  trade 
in  the  Union  Banner  office,  although  long  be- 
fore this,  in  fact  when  only  nine  years  old,  he 
had   learned   many   details,  for   the   work   at- 
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tracted  him  from  the  beginning.  Mr.  Ruf  is 
a  practical  printer,  having  devoted  his  ener- 
gies to  this  line  from  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
without  change,  gradually  assuming  duties  and 
responsibilities  to  assist  his  father,  who,  in 
1900  gave  him  a  one-fourth  interest  in  the 
Union  Banner.  Later  he  acquired  a  one-half 
interest  and  in  1914,  when  his  father  retired 
from  the  active  management,  he  took  over  the 
latter's  interest.  Mr.  Ruf  has  a  wide  jour- 
nalistic acquaintance,  and  as  a  man  of  public 
spirit  and  sterling  character  enjoys  the  con- 
fidence and  friendship  of  many  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  his  own  political  party  and 
of  his  fellow  citizens  generally. 

Mr.  Ruf  married  at  Waukegan,  Illinois, 
June  10,  1912,  Miss  Eda  Buhler,  and  they  have 
one  daughter,  Hazel  Virginia.  Mrs.  Ruf  is  a 
daughter  of  John  Emil  and  Bertha  (Luescher) 
Buhler,  of  German  ancestry.  She  is  the  young- 
est of  their  family  of  six  children,  losing  her 
mother  when  only  about  one  and  one-half  years 
old.  Her  father,  whose  death  occurred  No- 
vember 29,  1925,  formerly  owned  and  operated 
a  fruit  and  truck  farm  near  Centralia.  Mrs. 
Ruf's  brothers  and  sisters  were:  August,  who 
married  Elizabeth  Banks  and  they  have  one 
son,  Ralph;  John  Emil,  who  married  Lena 
Merten,  and  they  have  had  two  children,  Har- 
ry and  Elvera;  Ernest,  who  died  in  1899; 
Herman,  who  married  Hilda  Selle,  and  they 
have  two  children,  Vera  and  Marvin;  and 
Bertha,  wife  of  William  Edwards,  and  they 
have  three  children,  William,  Harold  and 
Florence  Betty.  Mr.  Ruf  belongs  to  the  Mu- 
tual Protective  League,  to  various  newspaper 
and  political  organizations,  and  is  a  Mason, 
belonging  to  the  Blue  Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M., 
Scott  Lodge  No.  79,  at  Carlyle. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Revell  for  many 
years  has  been  one  of  the  great  merchants  of 
Chicago.  However,  it  is  an  unusual  distinc- 
tion that  many  times  he  has  represented  Chi- 
cago in  more  or  less  semi-official  ways,  not  as 
a  great  business  man  or  political  leader  but  as 
a  citizen  whose  character  and  interests  have 
been  most  completely  expressive  of  one  of  the 
largest  centers  of  population  in  America. 

Mr.  Revell  is  in  every  sense  a  real  Chicagoan. 
He  was  born  in  that  city  January  6,  1858,  son 
of  David  James  and  Margaret  (Dorgan) 
Revell.  He  was  educated  in  public  schools, 
and  since  the  age  of  twenty-one  has  been  iden- 
tified with  furniture  manufacturing  and  the 
retail  furniture  business.  As  president  of 
Alexander  H.  Revell  &  Company  he  built  up  a 
business  which  for  over  forty  years  has  been 
a.  mercantile  establishment  as  familiar  as  al- 
most any  institution  in  the  city.  For  many 
years  he  was  president  and  is  now  chairman 
of  the  board  of  this  great  business.  He  is 
also  a  director  of  the  Central  Trust  Company 
of  Illinois  and  at  different  times  has  been  an 
officer  in  various  other  banks  and  business 
corporations. 

Mr.  Revell  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion of  1893.  He  has  repeatedly  held  positions 
that  present  great  opportunities  for  unselfish 
devotion  and  service  to  the  community  with- 
out corresponding  material  rewards.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Edu- 


cation, is  a  trustee  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, and  a  leader  in  many  reform  movements. 
He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  of  France  in  1908.  He  is  a  republican, 
member  of  the  Hamilton  Club,  Chicago  Club, 
former  president  of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, member  of  the  Commercial  Club,  On- 
wentsia  Club,  Old  Elm  Club,  Arts  Club,  Con- 
gressional Country  Club  of  Washington,  Na- 
tional Golf  Links  Club  of  Long  Island  and 
Everglades  Club  of  Palm  Beach.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Revell  married  Miss  Maude  Richardson. 
He  is  the  father  of  three  children:  Mar- 
garet (Mrs.  Loring  R.  Hoover)  ;  Alexander 
H.,  Jr.,  who  married  Isabel  Joan  Watkins; 
and  Richardson  Revell. 

Rev.  Charles  A.  O'Reilly  has  been  distin- 
guished by  a  service  of  thirty-two  consecutive 
years  as  pastor  of  Mt.  Mary's  Catholic  Church 
of  Edwardsville.  His  pastorate  has  been  in 
service  both  within  and  out  of  the  parish,  a 
contribution  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community  as  well  as  to  the  success  of  his 
church  and  his  people. 

Father  O'Reilly  was  born  at  Amboy  in  Lee 
County,  Illinois,  May  29,  1867,  one  of  the 
twelve  children  of  Patrick  and  Ann  (Lee) 
O'Reilly.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Ireland 
and  came  to  the  United  States  when  young 
and  were  married  in  New  York.  Patrick 
O'Reilly,  who  was  born  May  29,  1812,  and 
came  to  America  in  1832,  was  a  merchant  and 
contractor,  and  for  many  years  was  identified 
with  railroad  construction  in  the  middle  west. 
After  a  brief  residence  in  Illinois  he  estab- 
lished his  family  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  and 
lived  in  that  city  until  his  death  in  very  ad- 
vanced years. 

Charles  A.  O'Reilly  was  educated  at  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa,  spent  three  years  at  St.  Joseph's 
College  at  Dubuque,  and  in  1883  graduated 
from  St.  Ambrose  College  in  Davenport.  His 
philosophical  and  theological  studies  were  pur- 
sued in  the  Catholic  University  at  Niagara 
Falls.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  June  11,  1892, 
and  was  immediately  assigned  to  duty  in  Madi- 
son County,  Illinois,  being  a  curate  under 
Bishop  Ryan  at  Alton  a  year  and  three 
months.  In  October,  1893,  he  removed  to  Ed- 
wardsville as  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Catholic 
Church.  The  first  church  of  this  parish,  a 
frame  building,  was  erected  in  1847,  and  just 
four  years  before  Father  O'Reilly  came  to  Ed- 
wardsville a  predecessor  had  completed  a  new 
brick  church,  and  one  of  the  tasks  accom- 
plished by  Father  O'Reilly  was  freeing  the 
parish  from  the  heavy  debt  incurred  by  this 
construction.  He  has  added  other  material 
improvements  as  well,  and  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  membership  of  his  church. 

Charles  Bradshaw  is  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Carrollton  Patriot,  one  of  the  oldest 
republican  newspapers  in  southern  Illinois. 
S.  P.  Ohr  founded  the  old  Carrollton  Press, 
but  left  it  to  go  into  the  Union  army  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Civil  war.  The  plant  was  taken 
over  by  D.  Pearson  &  Company,  and  the  first 
issue  of  the  Patriot  appeared  May  14,  1864, 
with    Elder    E.    E.    L.   Craig    as   editor.      The 
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Pearsons  sold  out  to  William  B.  Fairchild, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Edward  Miner  as  edi- 
tor, and  in  1875  Clement  L.  Clapp  became  edi- 
tor and  continued  until  Mr.  Charles  Bradshaw 
took  charge. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  was  born  at  Sheffield,  in  Bu- 
reau County,  Illinois,  December  30,  1856,  son 
of  James  F.  and  Mary  M.  (Smith)  Bradshaw, 
his  mother  being  a  daughter  of  John  Smith. 
James  Bradshaw  was  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
came  to  Illinois  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
for  several  years  followed  his  trade  as  a  cabi- 
net maker  at  Canton,  Illinois,  and  was  married 
in  Fulton  County.  He  engaged  in  farming, 
later  in  business  at  Kirkwood,  and  lived  out 
his  last  years  at  Carrollton,  where  he  died  in 
1896,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  his  wife,  in 
1917,  aged  eighty. 

Charles  Bradshaw,  only  son  of  his  parents, 
was  reared  in  town  and  county  communities, 
had  some  training  as  a  farmer,  attended  school 
at  Kirkwood,  and  was  qualified  to  teach.  In- 
stead, he  went  into  the  office  of  the  Kirkwood 
News  at  two  dollars  a  week,  remaining  only  a 
short  time.  He  was  associated  with  his  father 
in  merchandising,  and  after  several  years 
bought  the  Kirkwood  Leader  and  was  its  pub- 
lisher six  years.  On  selling  out  his  interest 
in  the  Kirkwood  newspaper  he  acquired  the 
Patriot  at  Carrollton.  This  paper  is  repub- 
lican in  politics,  but  under  Mr.  Bradshaw  it 
has  expressed  the  progressive  tendencies  of  the 
community  and  is  first  and  last  a  home  paper. 
Mr.  Bradshaw  was  honored  with  election  as 
president  of  the  Illinois  Press  Association  in 
1903. 

He  has  served  on  the  Board  of  Education,  is 
a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  married  at  Pasadena,  June  17,  1915,  Miss 
Emma  Smith,  a  native  of  Stark  County,  Illi- 
nois. She  is  very  active  in  club  work,  being 
a  member  of  the  Delphian  Chapter  and  the 
West  End  Reading  Circle,  and  during  the 
World  war  was  in  charge  of  local  Red  Cross 
work. 

James  Wilson  Kern  has  been  a  member  of 
the  bar  of  Iroquois  County  thirty-five  years, 
and  has  become  one  of  the  outstanding  citizens 
of  Watseka. 

Mr.  Kern  was  born  at  Bedford,  Indiana, 
September  24,  1865.  son  of  Alvin  Green  and 
Elizabeth  (Boyd)  Kern.  His  father  grew  up 
in  the  district  west  of  Bedford,  Indiana,  was 
a  farmer,  and  served  as  a  Union  soldier  in  the 
Civil  war.  James  W.  Kern  had  the  early  en- 
vironment of  a  farm  boy,  and  his  education 
beyond  the  common  schools  which  he  attended 
in  Lawrence  County,  Indiana,  was  continued 
in  Eureka  College  at  Eureka,  Illinois,  where 
he  was  graduated  with  the  A.  B.  degree  in 
June,  1887.  After  his  Eureka  College  course 
the  remainder  of  his  education  was  acquired 
largely  through  his  own  efforts.  In  1890,  on 
account  of  advanced  work  done,  this  college 
conferred  upon  him  the  Master  of  Arts  degree. 
Mr.  Kern  also,  in  1890,  graduated  from  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan with  the  LL.  B.  degree.  Since  November, 
1890,  he  has  practiced  law  with  accumulating 
success  and  prestige.  In  the  early  period  of 
his  practice  he  served  one  term  as  city  attor- 


ney of  Watseka,  and  for  four  terms  was  state's 
attorney  of  Iroquois  County.  Since  holding 
these  offices  his  time  and  energies  have  been 
quite  fully  taken  up  with  his  general  law 
practice. 

Among  other  interests  Mr.  Kern  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Watseka  Building  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion. He  is  a  director  in  the  Life  &  Casualty 
Insurance  Company  of  Chicago.  During  the 
World  war  he  was  chairman  of  the  Iroquois 
County  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
and  for  several  years  was  a  member  of  the 
Watseka  Board  of  Education.  He  has  been 
active  in  the  republican  party,  is  affiliated  with 
the  Masonic  bodies  at  Watseka,  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  at  Sheldon,  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America  at  Watseka,  and  Improved  Order  of 
Red  Men  at  Watseka.  He  also  belongs  to  the 
Iroquois  Club  of  Watseka  and  the  Shewami 
Country  Club. 

Mr.  Kern  married  at  Eureka,  Illinois,  in 
June,  1887,  Miss  Caddie  A.  Davidson,  daughter 
of  Calvin  and  Eliza  (Kinnear)  Davidson.  Her 
people  were  pioneers  of  Woodford  County,  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kern  are  the  parents  of 
two  sons,  M.  A.  Kern  and  L.  D.  Kern,  both 
now  residents  of  Chicago. 

Hon.  Charles  V.  Barrett,  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  bar,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Review  and  an  active  and  prominent  re- 
publican leader  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  is  a 
true  son  of  the  city  and  state,  having  been 
born  at  Chicago,  March  19,  1882,  and  being  a 
product  of  its  educational  institutions.  His 
career  has  been  one  in  which  he  has  earned 
prominence  and  position  through  the  exercise 
of  native  talent  and  industry,  and  within  the 
span  of  comparatively  a  few  short  years  he 
has  gained  a  standing  and  reputation  that 
most  men  would  consider  sufficient  if  attained 
after  a  lifetime  of  arduous  struggle. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  Barrett  were  both  of 
Irish  extraction  and  were  early  residents  of 
Chicago,  whence  the  father  enlisted  for  serv- 
ice in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  war. 
The  lad  acquired  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  of  his  birth,  follow- 
ing which  he  entered  the  law  department  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  from  which  he  was 
duly  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1903. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  during  the  same  year,  he 
engaged  in  practice  and  has  become  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  capable  members  of 
the  great  galaxy  of  legal  talent  practicing  at 
the  Chicago  bar.  He  is  now  associated  with 
his  brother,  ex-Judge  George  F.  Barrett,  with 
offices  at  140  North  Dearborn  Street,  the  bro- 
thers having  been  formerly  associated  with 
ex-Judge  Robert  E.  Crowe,  who  is  now  serving 
as  state's  attorney  for  Illinois.  Both  of  the 
Barrett  brothers  are  members  of  the  honorary 
legal  fraternity  known  as  the  Order  of  the 
Coif,  and  to  various  other  organizations  of 
their  calling. 

From  the  outset  of  his  career  Charles  V. 
Barrett  has  been  interested  in  politics,  in  pub- 
lic matters  and  in  civic  affairs.  Through  a 
real  genius  for  leadership  he  has  gradually 
risen  to  a  position  of  much  power  in  the  ranks 
of  the  republican  party,  where  he  is  now  an 
accepted    leader.      In    1918    he   was    elected   a 
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member  of  the  Cook  County  Board  of  Review, 
of  which  important  body  he  is  now  chairman. 
He  is  a  popular  member  of  the  Hamilton  Club, 
the  Chicago  Athletic  Club,  the  Mid-Day  Club 
and  the  Evanston  Golf  Club,  and  also  has  a 
number  of  connections  with  fraternal  bodies. 
Mr.  Barrett  married  Miss  Helen  V.  Colo- 
han,  of  Chicago,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  a 
happy  and  interesting  family  of  four  daugh- 
ters and  two  sons:  Helen  V.,  Marion,  Gert- 
rude, Ruth,  Charles  V.,  Jr.  and  Edward  J. 
The  family  home  is  at  541  Hawthorne  Place, 
Chicago. 

Jesse  Mortimer  Smith,  interested  in  a  job 
printing  business  at  Watseka,  is  a  native  of 
Iroquois  County,  and  member  of  a  well  known 
family  there. 

He  was  born  at  Watseka,  in  1877,  son  of 
Lorenzo  Nye  and  Marian  Wallace  (Burlew) 
Smith.  Mr.  Smith  was  reared  and  educated 
in  Watseka,  attending  high  school,  and  soon 
afterward  began  his  apprenticeship  as  a  prac- 
tical printer.  He  has  been  in  that  business 
for  many  years,  and  since  1914  has  developed 
a  successful  business  of  his  own,  handling  all 
classes  of  job  and  commercial  printing. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  democrat,  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  married  at  Watseka,  in  1902,  Miss 
Clara  Mae  Schaeffer,  daughter  of  Jacob  Schaef- 
fer.  They  have  one  son,  Frank  Smith,  born 
in  1919. 

George  Garvin  is  a  native  son  of  Shelby 
County,  a  representative  of  one  of  the  old  and 
honored  families  of  this  section  of  Illinois,  and 
since  the  year  1885  he  has  been  successfully 
engaged  in  the  hardware  and  farm-implement 
business  in  Windsor,  one  of  the  progressive 
little  cities  of  his  native  county.  He  was  born 
at  Shelbyville,  judicial  center  of  Shelby 
County,  March  9,  1854,  and  is  a  son  of  Shem 
and  Katherine  Garvin,  the  former  of  whom 
was  born  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  and  the 
latter  of  whom  was  born  in  Ohio. 

Shem  Garvin  became  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  milling  business  in  Shelby  County,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  operated  the  old  water- 
power  flour  mill  at  Shelbyville,  he  having  re- 
moved from  the  county  seat  to  Windsor  in 
1866,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  having  here 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  They 
were  members  of  and  attended  the  Methodist 
Church.  Mr.  Garvin  was  a  staunch  repub- 
lican in  his  political  alignment. 

The  public  schools  of  Shelbyville  and  Wind- 
sor afforded  George  Garvin  his  youthful  edu- 
cation, and  he  early  became  associated  with 
his  father's  milling  business,  his  alliance  with 
this  line  of  enterprise  at  Windsor  having  con- 
tinued from  1872  until  1885,  in  which  latter 
year  he  established  his  present  hardware  and 
implement  business,  the  substantial  success 
of  which  during  the  long  intervening  years 
has  been  based  on  fair  and  honorable  dealings 
and  effective  service. 

Mr.  Garvin  is  not  only  one  of  the  veteran 
and  honored  business  men  of  his  community 
but  is  also  a  loyal  and  liberal  citizen  whose 
influence  has  been  potent  in  advancing  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community.  He  is  a 
stalwart  in  the  local  ranks  of  the  republican 


party,  and  his  was  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  first  republican  candidate  to  be 
elected  supervisor  of  Windsor  Township.  He 
is  a  director  of  the  Windsor  Telephone  Ex- 
change and  of  the  Windsor  Building  &  Loan 
Association.  He  and  his  wife  are  zealous 
members  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  he  is 
affiliated  with  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  the 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

In  the  year  1876,  at  Windsor,  was  sol- 
emnized the  marriage  of  Mr.  Garvin  and  Miss 
Bell  Bruce,  a  daughter  of  the  late  John  D. 
and  Eleanor  Bruce,  who  were  long  residents 
of  Shelby  County.  Mrs.  Garvin  is  a  popular 
figure  in  the  social  activities  of  her  home 
community,  as  well  as  in  the  affairs  of  her 
church  and  those  of  the  local  chapter  of  the 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  she  having  filled 
the  office  of  Worthy  Matron  and  Mr.  Garvin 
later  holding  the  office  of  Patron.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Garvin  have  four  children;  Leota  Alice, 
Katherine   Eleanor,   Grace   Maude  and   Bruce. 

George  A.  Ray  is  a  resident  of  Rossville, 
Vermilion  County,  and  has  lived  in  that  com- 
munity all  his  life,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
being  the  leading  lawyer  there  and  a  man 
naturally  looked  to  for  leadership  in  all  pub- 
lic matters. 

He  was  born  in  Ross  Township,  Vermilion 
County,  January  12,  1869.  His  grandfather, 
John  Ray,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  a  pioneer  settler  of  Vermilion  County, 
Illinois,  locating  in  Ross  Township  in  1829. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  industry,  developed  a 
farm  from  the  wilderness  and  eventually  be- 
came owner  of  several  sections  of  rich  land 
in  that  locality.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Mexican  war,  and  died  at  his  homestead  in 
Ross  Township.  George  T.  Ray,  father  of  the 
Rossville  attorney,  was  born  in  Pickaway 
County,  Ohio,  in  1827,  and  was  an  infant  when 
his  parents  moved  to  Ross  Township.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Georgetown  Seminary 
at  Georgetown,  Illinois,  and  gave  his  active 
life  to  farming.  He  died  at  his  homestead  in 
Ross  Township,  in  January,  1914.  He  was 
a  democrat  and  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 
His  wife,  Mary  E.  Hickman,  was  born  at 
Georgetown,  Vermilion  County,  in  1840,  and 
died  at  the  home  farm  in  1902.  They  had  a 
family  of  five  children:  Dr.  Daniel  V.,  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  at  Rossville;  George  A.; 
Frank  H.,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
South  Water  Street  Teamster's  Union; 
Charles,  owner  and  operator  of  a  grain  ele- 
vator at  Koutz,  Indiana,  and  Benjamin,  who 
now  owns  the  old  homestead. 

George  A.  Ray  spent  the  first  twenty-three 
years  of  his  life  on  the  home  farm,  assisting 
in  its  cultivation  when  not  in  school.  He  at- 
tended public  schools,  graduated  from  the  In- 
diana Normal  College  at  Covington,  Indiana, 
in  1890,  and  after  leaving  the  farm  spent  a 
year  as  clerk  in  the  shoe  and  grocery  store 
of  W.  T.  Cunningham  at  Rossville,  three  years 
as  clerk  in  the  hardware  and  implement  store 
of  Adam  Hoover,  also  at  Rossville,  and  for 
two  years  was  assistant  postmaster  of  Ross- 
ville. Having  taken  up  the  study  of  law,  he 
spent  the  year  1897  in  Chicago  attending  lec- 
tures at  the  Northwestern  University  School 
of  Law  and  the  Kent  College  of  Law.     He  was 
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admitted  to  the  bar  in  November,  1897,  and 
since  that  date  has  handled  a  general  law  prac- 
tice at  Rossville.  For  six  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Village  Council  of  Rossville, 
and  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  Twenty- 
second  District  in  the  Forty-ninth  General  As- 
sembly of  Illinois.  Mr.  Ray  is  a  democrat,  is 
a  member  of  Rossville  Lodge  No.  527,  A.  F. 
and  A.  M.,  Danville  Lodge  No.  332,  B.  P.  O. 
Elks,  and  a  member  of  the  Vermilion  County 
Bar  Association.  For  eighteen  years  he  has 
acted  as  attorney  for  the  Rossville  Building 
&  Loan  Association.  Mr.  Ray  owns  a  very 
modern  and  attractive  seven  room  brick  home 
on  West  Attica  Street,  and  also  owns  his  brick 
office  building  and  an  adjoining  building,  be- 
sides other  real  estate  in  Rossville  and  some 
property  in  Arkansas.  During  the  World  war 
he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  work  of 
committees  and  other  organizations  handling 
the  Liberty  Loan,  Red  Cross  and  other  drives, 
and  was  also  a  member  of  the  local  draft 
board. 

Mr.  Ray  married  at  Marshall,  Illinois, 
March  25,  1907,  Miss  Josephine  Colvin,  daugh- 
ter of  Lewis  L.  and  Emma  Colvin.  Mrs.  Emma 
Colvin  resides  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray.  Her 
father  was  a  locomotive  engineer  and  died  at 
Joliet,  Illinois.  Mrs.  Ray  is  a  sister  of  W.  C. 
Colvin,  present  superintendent  of  pardons  and 
paroles  of  Illinois. 

Harry  Faulkner.  Within  three  years  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar  Harry  Faulkner  had 
achieved  a  place  of  definite  trust  and  success 
as  an  attorney  at  Granite  City.  He  brought  to 
his  profession  unusual  qualifications  and  fur- 
ther training,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  resourceful  lawyers  and  public  men  in 
Madison  County. 

He  was  born  in  Staffordshire,  England,  Oc- 
tober 15,  1885.  In  1886  his  parents,  Steven 
and  Maria  (Edwards)  Faulkner,  came  to 
America,  first  locating  in  Jefferson  County, 
Missouri,  and  subsequently  living  in  Indiana 
and  in  another  state.  His  parents  are  still 
living,  and  his  father  for  many  years  has  been 
a  glass  worker.  At  one  time  he  was  a  sailor, 
and  he  served  his  time  in  the  English  army. 
In  the  family  were  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters.   The  Illinois  attorney  is  the  second  child. 

Harry  Faulkner  acquired  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  of  Kokomo  and  Elwood, 
Indiana,  and  after  the  family  moved  to  St. 
Louis  he  attended  St.  Louis  University  one 
year,  graduated  in  1906  from  the  Normal 
Academy  at  Columbia,  Missouri,  and  took  his 
law  course  in  Washington  University  at  St. 
Louis,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1909.  At 
Washington  University  he  won  his  letter  as  a 
member  of  the  athletic  team,  was  active  in  the 
College  Debating  Society  and  the  fraternity 
Phi  Delta   Phi. 

Admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  in  1909,  Mr. 
Faulkner  chose  Granite  City  as  the  scene  of 
his  professional  work  and  has  been  practicing 
law  there  for  seventeen  years.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  0.  H.  Jones  in  the  firm  of  Faulk- 
ner and  Jones,  handling  a  general  practice  in 
law  and  also  in  the  real  estate  business.  Mr. 
Faulkner  was  elected  city  attorney  of  Gran- 
ite City  in  April,  1911,  and  he  also  served  as 
master  in  chancery  of  the  City  Court  and  as 


corporation  counsel.  For  three  terms  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Review.  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner has  been  actively  identified  with  the  re- 
publican party  organization  in  his  county  and 
state,  and  has  been  a  delegate  to  several  con- 
gressional and  state  conventions.  He  is  a 
Royal  Arch  and  Knight  Templar  Mason,  a 
member  of  the  Elks  and  Moose,  belongs  to 
the  Madison  County  and  Illinois  State  Bar 
Associations  and  the  Granite  City  Commercial 
Club.     He  and  his  family  are  Episcopalians. 

He  married  in  1912  Miss  Kate  Voight,  of 
Granite  City  and  a  native  of  Illinois.  They 
have  four  daughters:  Margaret  Maria,  Cath- 
erine Louise,  Clara  Virginia  and  Florence 
Ruth. 

William  C.  Timm,  sheriff  of  Vermilion 
County,  is  a  veteran  of  the  World  war,  and 
for  some  years  was  in  the  railway  service, 
resigning  as  a  conductor  on  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  to  take  up  his  duties  as  sheriff. 

Sheriff  Timm  was  born  December  26,  1887, 
son  of  William  Timm,  who  was  born  April  14, 
1865.  Both  of  them  were  born  in  a  house  on 
a  farm  near  Danville.  His  grandfather, 
Philip  Timm,  a  native  of  Germany,  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  Vermilion  County, 
Illinois,  locating  there  during  the  decade  of  the 
'20s,  nearly  a  century  ago.  He  was  a  farmer, 
and  before  coming  to  this  country  had  train- 
ing as  a  German  soldier.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Hagaman,  also  from  Germany.  William 
Timm  devoted  the  active  years  of  his  life  to 
farming,  and  was  one  of  the  prosperous  rep- 
resentatives of  the  agricultural  industry  in 
Vermilion  County.  Since  1922  he  has  lived 
retired  at  Danville.  He  is  a  republican  and 
an  active  supporter  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
William  Timm  married  Miss  Anna  Schonbeck, 
who  was  born  at  Danville,  May  30,  1870.  They 
have  three  children,  William  C.  being  the  old- 
est child  and  only  son.  The  daughter  Esther 
married  Edward  A.  Prettyman,  who  is  a  con- 
ductor with  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  liv- 
ing at  Danville.  Anna  married  Eric  Klein, 
who  is  in  the  automobile  business,  agent  at 
Danville  for  the  Hudson  and  Essex  cars. 

William  C.  Timm  had  all  the  variations  of 
experience  and  work  on  the  home  farm  to  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  In  the  meantime  he  at- 
tended public  schools,  including  the  Danville 
High  School.  He  left  school  at  the  age  or 
sixteen,  and  after  he  left  the  farm  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
Railway  Company,  rising  to  the  rank  of  con- 
ductor in  the  train  service.  Mr.  Timm  was 
quite  young  when  he  began  taking  an  active 
interest  in  military  affairs.  He  was  one  of 
the  chief  figures  in  the  organization  of  Com- 
pany I  of  the  Fifth  Illinois  Infantry  in  1905, 
and  in  1907  was  made  a  second  lieutenant  of 
the  company,  and  in  1909  promoted  to  first 
lieutenant.  When  this  organization  was  mus- 
tered into  the  national  army  in  1917  he  went 
into  training  with  it  and  subsequently  was 
with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
overseas.  He  had  experience  of  two  years  and 
eight  months  as  a  soldier  in  the  World  war. 
Mr.  Timm  participated  in  the  Somme  offen- 
sive, where  he  was  wounded;  also  in  the  St. 
Mihiel  campaign  and  the  Meuse-Argonne  cam- 
paign, and  was  also  in  the  Toulon  sector.     In 
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August,  1918,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  Captain  Timm  received  his  hon- 
orable discharge  at  Camp  Lewis,  Washing- 
ton, December  14,  1920.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Legion. 

Soon  after  his  release  from  military  service 
he  resumed  his  position  in  the  train  service 
with  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railway, 
but  in  November,  1922,  was.  elected  sheriff 
of  Vermilion  County,  and  on  the  first  Monday 
of  December  of  the  same  year  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  that  office  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  Sheriff  Timm  is  a  republican,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Immanuel  Lutheran  Church 
of  Danville,  and  also  belongs  to  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Knights  of 
Khorassan,  Moose,  Woodmen  of  the  World  and 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  He  has  acquired 
some  property  interests  at  Danville,  including 
his  home  on  Robinson  Street,  a  residence  built 
in  1924. 

He  married  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  May 
18,  1912,  Miss  Julia  E.  Newell,  daughter  of 
Eugene  E.  and  Julia  Newell.  Her  father  was 
a  merchant  at  Aurora,  Illinois,  and  her  wid- 
owed mother  now  lives  at  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia. Mrs.  Timm  is  a  graduate  of  the  high 
school  at  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Charles  Edwin  Shaw.  There  has  been  five 
generations  of  the  Shaw  family  represented 
in  the  citizenship  of  Paris  and  Edgar  County. 
The  history  of  Paris  as  a  settled  community 
begins  with  the  grandfather  of  Charles  Edwin 
Shaw,  whose  life  covered  a  period  of  over 
seventy  years,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
devoted  to  business. 

His  grandfather  was  Smith  Shaw,  who  was 
born  in  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,  June 
20,  1783,  and  married  Elizabeth  McMinn,  born 
July  20,  1788.  They  were  married  in  Wilson 
County,  Tennessee,  February  12,  1805.  In 
1821  Smith  Shaw  and  his  son  James  Dyer 
Shaw  came  into  the  wilderness  country  rep- 
resented by  the  present  Edgar  County  and 
selected  the  site  for  a  new  home.  He  and  his 
son  got  out  and  prepared  the  logs  for  a  house. 
In  the  spring  of  1822  Smith  Shaw  returned 
with  his  family  and  erected  a  double  log  cabin 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  intersection  of 
East  Washington  and  Monterey  streets.  This 
was  the  first  permanent  dwelling  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  city  of  Paris.  In  1825 
he  built  a  house  on  the  hill  on  East  Crawford 
Street,  being  attracted  to  the  new  location  by 
several  springs.  It  is  on  these  premises  that 
Charles  Edwin  Shaw  resides  today.  Smith 
Shaw  and  wife  had  ten  children  when  they 
came  to  Illinois  and  five  more  were  born  here. 

The  sixth  child  was  Elvis  Perry  Shaw,  who 
was  born  in  1816,  and  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age 
at  Paris.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began 
carrying  the  mail  on  horseback  from  Paris 
to  Springfield,  making  the  trip  twice  a  week. 
In  this  way  he  came  to  know  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  Lincoln  usually  inquired  of  him  as 
to  the  welfare  of  people  he  knew  in  Paris. 
Elvis  Perry  Shaw  served  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Civil  war,  reaching  the  rank  of  major.  At  the 
Vicksburg  battlefield  a  monument  marks  the 
situation  of  his  regiment  and  a  marker  shows 
where  Major  Shaw  stood.  Elvis  Perry  Shaw 
married  Emily  Street,  and  they  had  one  child, 


Charles  Edwin  Shaw,  born  in  Edgar  County 
November  24,  1853,  and  died  on  the  21st  of 
December,  1925. 

Charles  E.  Shaw  was  educated  in  the  country 
schools,  and  graduated  from  the  Philadelphia 
School  of  Pharmacy  and  the  Commercial  Busi- 
ness College  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  In  1872 
he  entered  the  drug  business,  but  after  1880 
he  gave  his  attention  to  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, a  bottling  business,  the  operation  of 
a  grain  elevator  and  other  interests.  Mr.  Shaw 
lived  retired  from  business  from  1907.  He 
was  a  republican  in  politics,  and  in  Masonry 
was  affiliated  with  Prairie  Lodge  No.  77,  A.  F. 
and  A.  M.,  Royal  Arch  Chapter  No.  32,  and 
Knight  Templar  Commandery  No.   27. 

He  married  at  Paris,  December  12,  1878, 
Miss  Lilla  Jane  Sheppard,  daughter  of  Isaac 
Newton  and  Sarah  (Shrewsbury)  Sheppard. 
The  Sheppards  came  from  Kentucky  to  Illi- 
nois and  settled  in  Edgar  County  in  1865. 
Isaac  Newton  Sheppard  was  a  manufacturer 
of  farm  implements,  but  about  the  close  of 
the  Civil  war  he  established  a  business  at 
Paris  that  is  still  conducted  as  the  Jones  Dry 
Goods  Company.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shaw  and 
wife  had  five  children:  Elvis  Perry,  born  Sep- 
tember 30,  1879;  Isaac  Newton,  born  April  2, 
1881;  Charles  Edwin,  born  August  26,  1883; 
McMinn  Buchanan,  born  September  16,  1885; 
and  Nell  Eugene,  born  September  26,  1887. 
The  son  Isaac  Newton  married  Elinor  Virginia 
Dyas  on  October  27,  1905.  She  died  October 
6,  1918,  leaving  two  sons;  Joseph  Edward, 
born  January  17,  1907,  and  Charles  Edwin  III, 
born  February  5,  1911.  These  represent  the 
fifth  generation  of  the  family  and  there  are 
others  of  the  same  generation  here.  Charles 
Edwin  Shaw,  Jr.,  married,  November  27,  1912, 
Alta  Elva  Gaumer  and  the  three  daughters  of 
their  marriage  are  Lilla  Jane,  born  December 
5,  1913,  Elinor  Virginia,  born  May  14,  1916, 
and  Phoebe  Ann,  born  June  21,  1919.  Mr.  C. 
E.  Shaw's  sons  Isaac  and  McMinn  are  engaged 
in  the  banking  business  at  Paris.  His  son 
Elvis  Perry  served  two  years  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war  in  the  Philippines.  Charles 
Edwin,  Jr.,  is  in  the  contracting  business,  as- 
sociated with  the  Cunningham  Construction 
Company  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Robert  E.  Hieronymus,  an  active  educa- 
tional worker  in  Illinois  for  forty  years,  since 
1914  has  been  community  adviser  with  the 
University  of  Illinois.  His  addresses  before 
and  participation  in  meetings  for  the  discus- 
sion of  various  problems  affecting  community 
life  have  brought  him  in  contact  with  prac- 
tically every  locality  in  the  state. 

Robert  Enoch  Hieronymus  was  born  near 
Atlanta,  Logan  County,  Illinois,  December  8, 
1862.  The  Hieronymus  family  had  its  orig- 
inal seat  in  the  vicinity  of  Frankfort,  Ger- 
many. One  branch  of  the  family  left  there  in 
1755  and  immigrated  to  Virginia,  later  going 
across  the  mountains  into  Kentucky.  In  1828 
the  family  moved  out  of  Boone  County,  Ken- 
tucky, to  what  is  now  Tazewell  County,  Illi- 
nois. Their  place  of  settlement,  ten  miles 
north  of  Atlanta,  became  known  as  Hierony- 
mus Grove.  The  parents  of  Robert  E.  Hierony- 
mus were  Benjamin  R.  and  Susan  Mary 
(Mountjoy)    Hieronymus.      His  father   served 
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as  a  lieutenant  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Seven- 
teenth Illinois  Infantry  during  the  Civil  war. 
His  early  life  was  spent  as  a  farmer,  but  for 
more  than  forty  years  he  was  a  banker.  He 
organized  the  Illinois  National  Bank  of  Spring- 
field  and  for  many  years  was  its  president. 
He  was  always  deeply  interested  in  educational 
and  religious  work. 

Robert  E.  Hieronymus  graduated  from  the 
Illinois  State  Normal  University  in  1886,  took 
his  A.  B.  degree  at  Eureka  College  in  1889, 
and  two  years  later  the  Master  of  Arts  degree. 
In  1914  Eureka  College  bestowed  upon  him 
the  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  was  a  stu- 
dent in  the  University  of  Michigan  during 
1887-88.  In  the  meantime  he  had  taught  in 
rural  schools  in  Tazewell  County,  and  during 
1886-87  was  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Carrollton.  From  1890  to  1897  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  the  department  of  English  language 
and  literature  in  Eureka  College,  and  during 
the  last  two  years  of  that  period  was  vice 
president  of  the  college.  During  1897-98  he 
was  teacher  of  English  and  history  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, and  served  as  superintendent  of  uni- 
versity extension  work  in  Southern  California 
in  1898-99.  He  then  resumed  the  chair  of 
English  in  Eureka  College  and  in  1900  became 
president,  serving  until  1909. 

In  1907  Mr.  Hieronymus  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Educational  Commission  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and  in  1910  was  elected  its  secre- 
tary, serving  in  that  capacity  until  1913.  Since 
1914  he  has  been  community  adviser  in  charge 
of  an  important  department  or  service  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Doctor  Hieronymus  was 
vice  president  for  two  years  and  president  of 
the  Federation  of  Illinois  Colleges  from  1906 
to  1911,  president  of  the  Illinois  School  Mas- 
ters Club  in  1907-08,  and  president  of  the 
Illinois    Chautauqua   Alliance   in    1911-13. 

He  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  civic 
affairs,  though  maintaining  a  non-partisan  or 
independent  attitude  in  politics.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Civic  Club  of  Chicago  and  be- 
longs to  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 

He  married,  June  26,  1890,  Miss  Minnie 
Frantz,  daughter  of  Henry  J.  Frantz  and  sis- 
ter of  Frank  Frantz,  who  was  the  last  territo- 
rial governor  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Hieronymus 
and  Miss  Frantz  were  married  at  Enid,  Okla- 
homa. The  Frantz  family  came  from  Illinois. 
Mrs.  Hieronymus  died  October  27,  1898.  On 
August  30,  1900,  he  married  Lois  Campbell, 
of  LaHarpe,  Illinois,  daughter  of  C.  S.  Camp- 
bell. Doctor  Hieronymus  is  the  father  of  five 
children:  Faith  Helene;  Frantz  Mountjoy; 
Rex  Eugene,  who  married  Wilma  Graham; 
Grace  Maurine,  deceased;  and  Robert  Craw- 
ford. 

William  Sabin  Dewey  is  now  in  the  twen- 
ty-fifth year  of  his  career  as  an  attorney  at 
the  Cairo  bar,  and  is  one  of  the  best  known 
citizens  of  extreme  Southern  Illinois. 

He  was  born  at  Irvington,  Washington 
County,  Illinois,  August  25,  1869,  and  is  of 
New  England  ancestry.  His  father,  Edmund 
S.  Dewey,  was  a  son  of  Oliver  and  Eliza 
(Sabin)  Dewey  and  was  born  at  Lenox,  Mas- 
sachusetts, November  10,  1836.  He  spent  the 
greater   part   of   his   life  in   Southern   Illinois 


and  died  at  Cairo  November  28,  1906.  Ed- 
mund S.  Dewey  married  Jane  French,  who 
was  born  at  West  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire, 
July  12,  1847,  and  died  at  Cairo  January  29, 
1889.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Rev.  David  P. 
and  Mahitable  (Foster)  French.  Edmund  S. 
Dewey  and  Marie  Jane  French  were  married 
at  Irvington,  Illinois,  June  16,  1868. 

William  S.  Dewey  was  reared  at  Cairo, 
where  he  attended  public  schools.  In  June, 
1889,  he  graduated  from  the  Sioux  Falls  Col- 
lege of  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  and  soon 
afterwards,  returning  to  Cairo,  he  served  as 
deputy  circuit  clerk  of  Alexander  County 
from  January  1,  1890,  until  December  1,  1894. 
In  the  meantime  he  studied  law  and  on  June 
20,  1892,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court.  Since  that  date  he 
has  practiced  law,  and  since  September,  1919, 
has  been  senior  member  of  the  firm  Dewey  & 
Cummins,  his  partner  being  W.  E.  Cummins. 
On  December  1,  1894,  Mr.  Dewey  became 
county  judge  of  Alexander  County,  and  held 
that  office  for  a  consecutive  period  of  twenty 
years,  until  December  1,  1914.  Since  May  1, 
1915,  he  has  been  corporation  counsel  for  the 
City  of  Cairo.  Thus  his  public  service  record 
has  been  practically  uninterrupted  for  over 
thirty-five  years.  He  is  also  attorney  for 
the  Cairo  National  Bank  and  is  a  director 
of  the  Cairo  Association  of  Commerce. 

Judge  Dewey  is  a  republican.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Cairo  Rotary  Club,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Cairo  Lodge  No.  237,  A.  F.  and  A.  M., 
Cairo  Chapter  No.  71,  Royal  Arch  Masons, 
Cairo  Commandery  No.  13,  Knights  Templar, 
Ainad  Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.,  of  East 
St.  Louis,  and  Southern  Lodge  No.  741, 
Knights  of  Pythias.  He  is  a  member,  trustee 
and  elder  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Cairo. 

Judge  Dewey  married  at  Cairo,  June  14, 
1904,  Miss  Katherine  Kleir,  daughter  of  Fran- 
cis and  Phoebe  Kleir.  She  was  born  at  Cairo, 
March  3,  1880.  They  have  one  daughter,  Mary 
Katherine  Dewey,  born  at  Cairo  March  9, 
1914. 

Warren  R.  Hickox,  in  the  abstract  and 
title  business  at  Kankakee,  is  a  lawyer  by 
training,  but  has  successfully  carried  on  a 
business  established  by  his  father  prior  to  the 
Civil  war. 

He  was  born  at  Kankakee,  June  26,  1877, 
son  of  Warren  R.  and  Georga  A.  (Griffith) 
Hickox.  His  father  was  born  at  Baldwins- 
ville,  New  York,  and  his  mother  at  Pollock, 
Vermont.  His  father  established  an  abstract 
business  at  Kankakee  in  1859  and  continued 
it  until  his  death. 

Warren  R.  Hickox,  Jr.,  was  educated  in 
grammar  and  high  schools,  attended  the  Shat- 
tuck  Military  Academy  at  Faribault,  Minne- 
sota, and  in  June,  1897,  took  charge  of  the 
abstract  business  established  by  his  father. 
In  1900  he  graduated  from  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Lake  Forest  University  at  Chicago. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  an  active 
executive  in  the  abstract  business  founded 
by  his  father,  and  which  is  now  known  as 
the  Kankakee  County  Title  &  Trust  Company. 

January  11,  1900,  he  married  Miss  Laura 
M.  LaParle,  a  native  of  Kankakee,  daughter 
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of  Alphonse  B.  and  Mary  LaParle.  Her 
father  was  born  in  Canada.  They  have  two 
children,  Junior  and  Edith  Ann.  Mr.  Hickox 
is  a  member  of  the  vestry  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  For  three  terms  he  was  an  alder- 
man from  the  Second  Ward,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  on  the  police  pension  board.  He  is 
a  republican,  a  Royal  Arch,  Knight  Templar 
and  Scottish  Rite  Consistory  Mason  and 
Shriner,  a  charter  member  of  the  B.  P.  O. 
Elks,  a  past  president  of  the  Kiwanis  Club, 
and  now  lieutenant  governor  of  Eastern  Iowa 
and  Illinois  District  of  the  Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional, president  of  the  Mound  Grove  Ceme- 
tery Association;  vice  president  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  Local  Council,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  secre- 
tary of  the  Masonic  Temple  Association,  and 
secretary  and  director  of  the  Kankakee  Coun- 
try Club. 

Joseph  Chambers  Dodds,  M.  D.  Now  in  the 
prime  of  a  successful  career,  Doctor  Dodds  is 
an  honored  resident  of  Champaign  County. 
He  practiced  medicine  for  over  a  quarter  cen- 
tury, but  now  gives  his  time  chiefly  to  busi- 
ness, connected  with  the  Twin  City  Ice  &  Cold 
Storage  Company  at  Champaign. 

Doctor  Dodds  was  born  at  Dover,  Long 
Island,  July  15,  1864,  and  came  to  Champaign, 
Illinois,  at  the  age  of  ten,  being  reared  in  the 
home  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Dr.  J.  G.  Cham- 
bers. He  acquired  a  liberal  education,  gradu- 
ating from  the  Urbana  High  School  and  in  1886 
completing  the  regular  course  in  literature 
and  arts  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  He 
studied  medicine  first  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  then  in  Northwestern  University 
at  Chicago,  where  he  took  his  M.  D.  degree 
in  1889.  Doctor  Dodds  was  an  interne  in  the 
Marine  Hospital  at  Chicago  and  later  served 
on  the  staff  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Kankakee. 

Doctor  Dodds  practiced  medicine  in  1901  at 
Denver,  Colorado,  returning  to  Tolono,  Illinois, 
in  1902,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  general 
practice  of  medicine  for  nine  years  and  dur- 
ing which  time  he  was  active  in  the  civic 
affairs  of  that  place.  He  was  a  district  sur- 
geon for  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  between 
Gilman  and  Effingham,  and  in  1908  was  ap- 
pointed state  medical  director  of  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America,  acting  six  years  in  this 
capacity. 

Doctor  Dodds  discontinued  the  general  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  order  to  devote  his  time 
to  business  affairs.  He  was  superintendent 
and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Twin  City  Ice 
&  Cold  Storage  Company.  He  is  a  man  of 
public  spirit  and  has  always  been  generous 
of  his  time  and  resources  to  help  others.  He 
is  president  of  the  Burnham  Public  Library 
Board  at  Champaign  and  held  that  position  for 
about  ten  years.  He  is  also  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Urbana-Champaign  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict and  for  twelve  years  has  been  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Citizens  State  Bank.  Fraternallv 
he  is  affiliated  with  the  B.  P.  0.  Elks,  the  Mod- 
ern Woodmen  of  America,  has  held  membership 
in  the  County  and  State  Medical  Societies  and 
is  a  Knight  Templar  Mason  and  a  member  of 
the  Country  Club. 


On  January  1,  1891,  he  married  Miss  Minna 
Brown,  of  Newport,  Indiana.  Three  children 
were  born  to  their  marriage.  Eva,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  is  the  wife  of 
B.  H.  Crowder,  residing  at  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton. They  have  two  children,  a  son,  Richard, 
aged  seven,  and  a  daughter,  Janice,  aged  five. 
Miss  Josephine  graduated  A.  B.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  in  1917;  in  1921  completed 
the  course  in  landscape  gardening  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  is  now  practicing  the  profession 
of  landscape  gardener  in  association  with 
Irving  L.  Peterson  at  Champaign.  The  only 
son,  Donald  C.  Dodds,  graduated  from  the 
Champaign  High  School  and  at  the  end  of 
three  years  left  the  University  of  Illinois  as 
a  volunteer  in  Battery  F,  with  which  he  went 
to  Texas  and  was  one  of  the  National  Guards- 
men, becoming  a  corporal  in  Battery  F  of  the 
One  Hundred  Forty-ninth  Field  Artillery  in 
Texas.  During  the  World  war  this  organiza- 
tion was  held  intact  and  he  was  a  member  of 
the  One  Hundred  Forty-ninth  Field  Artillery, 
Forty-second  (Rainbow)  Division  in  France. 
After  his  service  overseas  he  resumed  his 
course  in  the  College  of  Commerce  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  is  now  president  of  the 
Twin  City  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Company  at 
Champaign.  Donald  Dodds  married,  in  the 
fall  of  1924,  Miss  Harriet  Amsbery,  daughter 
of  F.  G.  Amsbery,  of  Champaign.  They  have 
one  child,  Helen  Chambers  Dodd,  born  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1926. 

John  Wesley  Martin.  For  over  twenty 
years  Dr.  John  Wesley  Martin  has  been  one  of 
the  prominent  medical  men  of  Edgar  County. 
He  is  the  present  county  coroner,  and  had  a 
medical  service  as  a  medical  officer  in  the 
World  war,  having  been  on  duty  overseas. 

He  was  born  March  15,  1882,  in  Jackson- 
ville, Illinois,  son  of  John  B.  and  Caroline 
(Weisenberger)  Martin.  His  mother  was  born 
in  Germany  and  came  to  this  country  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  locating  in  Illinois,  where  she 
was  married.  John  B.  Martin  came  from 
Vermont,  where  the  Martin  family  had  settled 
on  coming  from  England  in  1810.  John  B. 
Martin  located  at  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin, 
and  three  years  later  moved  to  Springfield, 
Illinois.  He  followed  the  railroad  business, 
and  at  Jacksonville  in  1882  entered  the  min- 
istry of  the  Methodist  Church  and  gave  more 
than  thirty-five  years  of  his  ablest  efforts  to 
the  cause.     He  died  in  June,  1919. 

John  Wesley  Martin  was  educated  in  public 
schools  in  various  localities  in  Illinois,  gradu- 
ating from  the  high  school  at  Pawnee,  and 
took  his  medical  course  in  the  Barnes  Medical 
College  at  St.  Louis,  this  being  at  that  time 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Missouri.  He  was  graduated  M.  D.  in  June, 
1907,  and  during  his  senior  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed and  served  as  an  interne  at  St.  John's 
Hospital  at  St.  Louis.  He  began  the  practice 
of  medicine  at  Henton,  Illinois,  having  passed 
both  the  Illinois  and  Missouri  State  Boards 
of  Examiners  at  the  time  of  his  graduation. 
In  1908  he  moved  to  Oliver,  Edgar  County,  and 
carried  on  a  successful  country  practice  in  that 
community  until  he  entered  the  army  and 
after  that  until   January,   1921,  when  he  re- 
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moved  to  Paris  to  perform  his  duties  as  coro- 
ner of  Edgar  County,  an  office  to  which  he 
was  elected  in  the  preceding  fall.  He  was 
elected  in  1921  and  reelected  in  1922  president 
of  the  Edgar  County  Medical  Society. 

In  February,  1917,  before  America  entered 
the  World  war,  Doctor  Martin  volunteered  for 
the  Medical  Corps.  He  was  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  in  June, 
1917,  and  in  February,  1918,  was  called  to 
active  duty.  He  went  overseas  in  July  of  that 
year  as  a  battalion  surgeon,  and  was  abroad 
during  the  last  months  of  the  great  struggle. 
He  received  his  honorable  discharge  at  Camp 
Grant  April  2,  1919.  Doctor  Martin  is  a  re- 
publican in  politics,  is  a  Methodist,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Legion  and  the  Forty  and 
Eight  Society,  is  affiliated  with  the  Elks  Lodge 
at  Paris,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
there,  Lodge  No.  268  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity and  the  Scottish  Rite  Consistory  at  Dan- 
ville. 

In  1921  Doctor  Martin  had  the  distinction 
of  tracing  and  proving  the  transmission  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  to  the  human  family.  This 
discovery  was  proven  in  the  famous  Kelly  fam- 
ily case  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
entire  medical  world,  as  it  established  beyond 
any  question  of  doubt  the  actual  transmission 
of  the  disease.  In  this  work  he  was  assisted 
by  the  United  States  Health  Department  and 
the  National  Live  Stock  Breeders  Association. 
These  organizations  cooperated  with  Doctor 
Martin,  including  Commissioner  of  Health  Dr. 
John  Dill  Robertson  and  Professor  Smith  of 
the  National  Live  Stock  Breeders  Association. 
All  the  live  stock  papers  of  the  country  gave 
accounts  of  this  splendid  effort.  Due  to  this 
discovery  and  subsequent  testing  and  destruc- 
tion of  infected  cattle  Edgar  County  stock 
brings  ten  per  cent  higher  premiums  above  the 
market  price  at  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards. 
Some  idea  of  the  value  of  Doctor  Martin's 
work  can  be  estimated  by  this  effort  if  one  will 
pause  a  moment  and  compute  this  sum  in 
dollars. 

Doctor  Martin  married  on  December  7,  1910, 
his  wife  being  a  daughter  of  Charles  A.  and 
Mary  Catherine  Rahel.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren: Carrie  Pauline,  born  July  18,  1913; 
John  Wesley,  born  Februarv  11,  1916;  and 
Paul,  born  September  22,  1922. 

_  Charles  Helmuth  Seybt  was  a  resident  of 
Highland  for  over  half  a  century,  and  one 
of  the  citizens  who  did  most  in  a  constructive 
way  in  making  it  one  of  the  leading  industrial 
centers  of  Southern  Illinois  and  a  community 
long  noted  for  its  civic  enterprise  and  char- 
acter. 

Mr.  Seybt,  who  for  many  years  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Highland  Milling  Company  and 
known  throughout  the  Middle  West  as  a  leader 
in  milling  organizations,  was  born  March  16, 
1840,  at  Bautzen,  Saxony,  Germany,  son  of 
David  and  Julia  (Burmeister)  Seybt,  his 
father  being  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

Charles  H.  Seybt  was  well  educated  in  his 
native  land,  but  left  there  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen to  come  to  America.  He  landed  in  this 
country  with  very  little  money,  one  of  his 
fellow  passengers  having  borrowed  most  of  the 


sum  with  which  he  set  out.  He  was  further 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  but  while  working  on  a  farm 
in  Wisconsin  he  accepted  every  opportunity  to 
master  the  new  tongue,  and  in  a  short  time 
spoke  it  well.  In  the  fall  of  1857  he  came 
South  to  St.  Louis,  and  for  a  time  followed  the 
trade  of  lithographer,  having  special  talents  in 
that  line.  At  that  time  photography  had 
reached  only  the  stage  of  making  portraits, 
and  all  representations  of  buildings  or  outdoor 
scenery  required  the  services  of  a  lithographic 
artist.  In  January,  1861,  his  employers  sent 
him  to  Highland  to  make  a  picture  of  the 
town  and  its  principal  residences.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  his  long  and  useful  residence 
in  the  city. 

On  November  23,  1861,  he  married  Frances 
A.  Suppiger.  Her  father  was  Joseph  Suppi- 
ger,  one  of  the  founders  of  Highland,  and  also 
one  of  the  founders  in  1837  of  the  milling 
business  now  known  as  the  Highland  Milling 
Company.  Her  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Mary  M.  Thorp. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  war  Mr.  Seybt 
founded  the  Highland  Union  as  an  aggressive 
paper  for  the  Union  cause.  He  managed  it 
one  year,  and  then  turned  his  attention  to 
varied  business  and  commercial  interests.  He 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  section  in  rais- 
ing funds  to  induce  the  Vandalia  Railroad  to 
build  through  Highland.  He  became  a  director 
of  the  Vandalia  Railroad  Company,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  until  late  in  life  and  after 
it  was  absorbed  by  the  Pennsylvania  System. 
In  1867  Mr.  Seybt  formed  the  company  for 
the  erection  of  a  brick  flouring  mill  at  High- 
land. In  1875,  feeling  the  need  of  reasonable 
insurance  for  flour  mills,  he  drove  to  the 
leading  millers  in  Southern  Illinois  with  the 
object  of  forming  a  mutual  fire  insurance 
company.  In  May,  1876,  the  first  policy  was 
issued,  and  this  modest  beginning  developed 
into  the  Millers  National  Insurance  Company 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Seybt  served  as  president  of 
that  company  from  its  inception  until  the  end. 
Later  he  helped  organize  the  Illinois  Millers 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Association  of  Alton, 
and  served  on  its  board  of  directors  until  his 
death.  He  was  instrumental  in  opening-  the 
first  coal  mines  along  the  Vandalia  Railroad 
and  later  organized  the  Coal  Operators  Mu- 
tual Fire  Insurance  Company  at  Springfield, 
Illinois,  being  made  its  president.  When  a 
few  years  before  his  death  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature passed  laws  holding  employers  responsi- 
ble for  injuries  sustained  by  employes,  he  or- 
ganized the  Millers  Mutual  Casualty  Company, 
which  enjoyed  a  wonderful  success  from  the 
start.  He  was  president  of  this  company 
until  his  death. 

Mr.  Seybt  in  1875  became  one  of  the  early 
exporters  of  flour  from  Southern  Illinois.  He 
successfully  applied  his  idea  of  direct  trading 
between  the  mill  and  the  importers  of  the 
British  Isles.  He  handled  the  export  for  a 
number  of  leading  mills  in  the  Central  West- 
ern States. 

In  the  spring  of  1917  Mr.  Seybt  underwent 
an  operation  for  the  eye,  and  while  it  was 
successful  he  was  much  weakened  physically, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  influenza- 
pneumonia   epidemic  of   1918,  dying  December 
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13,  1918.  Mr.  Seybt  was  greatly  respected  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  was  well  known  both 
in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  where  he  main- 
tained his  business  offices.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  character,  and  many  institutions  bene- 
fited by  his  wise  guidance  and  influence. 

His  wife  died  April  25,  1915.  They  had  two 
children:  Alice  Josephine  Spindler,  who  died 
December  30,  1904;  and  Irma  Adele,  who 
passed  away  June  9,  1905.  Mr.  Seybt  was 
survived  by  eight  grandchildren:  Miss  Mar- 
tha Spindler,  Julius  J.  Spindler,  Mrs.  Solo- 
mon Suppiger,  Alexander  Spindler,  Mrs.  Bir- 
die Volz,  Miss  Bessie  Spindler,  Curtis  and 
John  Louis  Spindler. 

Martin  Huber  is  secretary,  treasurer  and 
manager  of  the  Highland  Milling  Company, 
one  of  the  leading  flour  manufacturing  con- 
cerns of  Southern  Illinois.  The  company  con- 
ducts one  of  the  oldest  flour  mills  in  Illinois 
under  continuous  operation,  it  having  been 
established  in  1837,  more  than  eighty-five 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Huber,  who  has  been  a  leader  in  other 
lines  of  business  and  in  civic  activities  at 
Highland,  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Grant 
Fork  in  Madison  County,  January  23,  1877. 
He  is  the  oldest  of  a  large  family  of  children 
born  to  Adam  and  Margaret  (Kopp)  Huber. 
His  father,  who  died  April  14,  1897,  was  born 
and  reared  in  Baden,  Germany,  came  to  the 
United  States  about  1873,  and  spent  his  active 
career  as  a  farmer.  His  wife  was  a  native 
of  Illinois. 

Martin  Huber  was  three  years  of  age  when 
his  parents  moved  to  Highland.  He  attended 
parochial  schools,  and  as  a  youth  went  to 
work  in  a  flour  mill.  He  has  had  a  thorough  \ 
experience  in  both  the  grain  and  flour  manu- 
facturing business.  For  eleven  years  he  was 
with  the  well  known  flour  exporter,  C.  H. 
Seybt,  and  for  two  years  was  with  the  Meek 
Milling  Company  at  Marissa,  Illinois.  Mr. 
Huber  in  1903  became  a  mill  manager  for  the 
Wisconsin  Power  Company,  at  first  in  the 
mill  at  Rice  Lake,  Wisconsin,  and  then  at  Me- 
nominee, where  this  company  had  one  of  its 
largest  mills.  Returning  to  Highland  in  1906, 
Mr.  Huber  became  sales  manager  for  the 
Highland  Milling  Company,  subsequently  was 
made  one  of  the  directors,  and  is  now  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  that  prosperous  industry. 

Since  January  1,  1920,  Mr.  Huber  has  been 
president  of  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank 
of  Highland.  He  is  also  director  of  the  High- 
land Brick  and  Tile  Company,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  board  of  St.  Paul's  Cath- 
olic Church.  He  served  for  nine  years  as 
grand  knight  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  of 
Highland,  and  is  one  of  the  prominent  men 
of  his  church  in  Madison  County.  During 
the  World  war  he  was  active  in  the  various 
loan  drives  and  also  in  the  drive  for  the 
Knights  of  Columbus. 

Mr.  Huber  is  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis 
Millers  Club,  of  the  Country  Club  of  High- 
land, is  second  vice  president  of  the  Business 
Men's  League,  is  a  life  member  of  the  Red 
Cross  Chapter  and  is  a  republican  voter.  He 
has  never  been  a  candidate  for  public  office. 

He  married,  November  8,  1910,  Miss  Ida  R. 
Burke.     She  was  born  at  Du  Bois,  Pennsyl- 


vania, was  educated  in  parochial  schools  at 
Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  a  graduate  of 
King's  School  of  Oratory  at  Pittsburgh,  and 
of  the  Chicago  Conservatory  of  Dramatic  Art. 
For  a  time  she  was  a  teacher  of  elocution  at 
Pittsburgh.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huber  have  three 
daughters  and  three  sons:  Irma  C,  Mary 
Frances,  Thomas  M.,  Edmund  Burke,  Robert 
C.  and  Idagene. 

Trevett-Mattis  Banking  Company,  one  of 
the  oldest  farm  loan  organizations  in  Illinois, 
established  more  than  half  a  century  ago  at 
Champaign,  was  broadened  into  a  general 
banking  service,  now  known  as  the  Trevett- 
Mattis  Banking  Company.  The  two  men  who 
give  the  name  to  this  corporation  are  still 
active  in  the  business  and  have  been  associ- 
ated together  for  over  half  a  century. 

The  business  itself  was  first  started  by  A.  C. 
Burnham,  about  1861,  as  a  farm  loan  agency. 
On  March  1,  1876,  the  firm  of  Burnham,  Tre- 
vett  &  Mattis  came  into  existence,  the  two 
new  members  being  J.  R.  Trevett  and  Ross  R. 
Mattis.  About  1890  a  general  banking  busi- 
ness was  added,  though  farm  loans  continued 
to  be  the  essential  feature.  After  the  death  of 
A.  C.  Burnham,  in  1897,  the  firm  became  Tre- 
vett &  Mattis,  remaining  a  private  company 
until  1903,  when  the  Trevett-Mattis  Banking 
Company  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Illinois.  The  Trevett-Mattis  Banking  Com- 
pany occupies  a  modern  banking  structure, 
erected  in  1910  especially  for  this  company 
and  the  business.  It  is  a  substantial  two-story 
building  of  Indiana  limestone,  with  large  Co- 
lonial columns  of  stone  from  the  base  to  the 
top  of  the  second  story.  Inside  the  banking 
rooms  are  finished  in  marble  and  mahogany. 
With  possibly  one  exception  this  is  the  oldest 
farm  loan  business  in  Illinois.  The  scope  of 
its  business  is  state  wide.  The  company  has 
capital  and  surplus  of  $200,000. 

The  present  officers  of  the  company  are: 
Ross  R.  Mattis,  president;  John  R.  Trevett 
and  John  H.  Trevett,  vice  presidents;  W.  P. 
Spalding,  cashier. 

Ross  R.  Mattis,  president  of  the  company, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in 
February,  1849,  and  has  been  a  resident  of 
Champaign  since  May,  1865.  For  a  time  he 
was  employed  in  the  hardware  store  of  his 
uncle,  Joseph  McCorkle,  and  in  1875  entered 
the  farm  loan  business  conducted  by  A.  C. 
Burnham.  In  1876  he  and  Mr.  Trevett  came 
into  the  business  as  partners,  and  Mr.  Mattis 
has  been  vitally  identified  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  company  through  succeed- 
ing years. 

Mr.  Mattis  married,  May  4,  1875,  Miss  Mary 
E.  McKinley,  sister  of  United  States  Senator 
William  B.  McKinley,  of  Champaign.  In  the 
spring  of  1925  they  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary.  There  were  four  chil- 
dren: George  M.  Mattis,  until  recently  vice 
president  of  the  Illinois  Traction  Company; 
Miss  Julia  R.,  of  Champaign;  Ida  M.,  wife  of 
Allan  Macdonald,  of  Danville,  Illinois;  and 
Mary,  wife  of  Major  T.  J.  Camp,  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

John  R.  Trevett,  vice  president  of  the  Tre- 
vett-Mattis Banking  Company,  is  a  native  of 
Chicago,  and  came  to  Champaign  about  1858 
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with  his  parents,  Oliver  Trevett  and  wife.  His 
father  conducted  a  baking  business  at  Cham- 
paign, and  died  when  his  son  John  was  a 
child.  John  R.  Trevett  about  1870  went  into 
the  office  of  A.  C.  Burnham,  learned  the  farm 
loan  business  there,  and  in  1876  had  qualified 
as  one  of  the  two  partners  of  Mr.  Burnham. 
Mr.  Trevett  served  one  or  two  terms  as  city 
treasurer  of  Champaign,  and  for  some  years 
was  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

In  May,  1875,  he  married  Miss  Helen  M. 
Lenington.  Like  his  business  partner  and 
wife,  he  and  Mrs.  Trevett  in  May,  1925,  cele- 
brated their  golden  wedding  anniversary.  To 
their  marriage  were  born  four  children,  two 
sons  and  two  daughters :  Ross  L.,  who  died  in 
1913;  John  H.,  vice  president  of  the  banking 
company,  who  married  Flo  T.  Flower,  of  Chi- 
cago; Helen  M.,  wife  of  Dr.  James  H.  Finch, 
of  Champaign;  and  Bessie  H.,  wife  of  Law- 
rence T.  Allen,  of  Danville. 

Levi  Spencer  Wilcox,  long  and  success- 
fully engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  Champaign,  was  one  of  the  representa- 
tive physicians  and  surgeons  of  Champaign 
County.  His  professional  stewardship,  able 
and  faithful,  was  maintained  on  a  high  plane, 
and  the  same  spirit  of  fidelity  marked  his 
course  in  all  other  relations  of  life.  He  was  a 
veritable  guide,  counselor  and  friend  to  the 
community  in  which  he  long  lived  and  in  which 
he  consecrated  himself  to  helpful  service.  The 
Doctor  was  a  native  of  Illinois,  his  birth  hav- 
ing occurred  at  Lacon,  Marshall  County,  Au- 
gust 7,  1847,  and  his  death  having  taken  place 
in  Los  Angeles,  California,  on  the  5th  of  Au- 
gust, 1910. 

Doctor  Wilcox  was  a  son  of  Levi  and  Nancy 
(Rogers)  Wilcox,  the  former  a  native  of  Had- 
den,  Connecticut,  and  the  latter  of  Columbiana 
County,  Ohio,  and  both  parents  died  in  Illinois. 
Doctor  Wilcox  was  but  four  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death,  and  he  early 
began  to  depend  largely  on  his  own  resources. 
He  found  employment  at  farm  work,  and  he 
gained  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  period  his 
early  education.  His  ambition  to  gain  a  lib- 
eral academic  education  and  also  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  medical  profession  was  not  to 
be  thwarted  by  any  adverse  circumstance  of 
time  or  place,  and  induced  him  to  use  his  en- 
tire patrimony  and  his  own  earnings  for  that 
purpose.  Thus  he  was  graduated  from  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1871  and  with  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  There  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Alice  Yaple,  who 
was  graduated  in  the  same  year  from  North- 
western Female  College,  which  later  became 
an  integral  part  of  the  university.  The  mar- 
riage of  the  two  young  students  was  solemnized 
July  2,  1873,  the  year  marked  also  by  the 
graduation  of  Doctor  Wilcox  from  Long  Island* 
Medical  College,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Mrs. 
Wilcox  was  born  and  reared  at  Mendon,  St. 
Joseph  County,  Michigan,  a  representative  of 
one  of  the  old  and  influential  pioneer  families 
of  that  section  of  the  Wolverine  State  and  a 
sister  of  the  late  Hon.  George  L.  Yaple,  who 
served  with  distinction  in  the  United  States 
Congress  in  the  late  '80s  and  upon  the  bench 
of  the   Circuit   Court  in   Michigan.     Prior  to 


entering  Northwestern  Female  College  Mrs. 
Wilcox  had  been  a  student  in  Albion  College, 
Albion,  Michigan. 

To  fortify  himeslf  still  more  fully  for  his 
exacting  profession,  Doctor  Wilcox  later  com- 
pleted an  effective  postgraduate  course  in  his 
alma  mater,  Long  Island  Medical  College. 
After  receiving  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Med- 
icine and  taking  unto  himself  a  gracious  and 
talented  young  wife,  in  1873,  Doctor  Wilcox 
first  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Magnolia,  Putnam  County,  Illinois,  and  it 
was  there  that  his  daughter  Mae  was  born,  who 
is  now  the  widow  of  Robert  D.  Burnham,  her 
husband  being  specifically  mentioned  on  other 
pages  of  this  publication,  in  the  memorial 
dedicated  to  the  distinguished  Burnham  fam- 
ily of  Champaign  County.  Mrs.  Burnham 
was  an  infant  at  the  time  of  the  family  re- 
moval to  Champaign,  in  which  city  she  still 
maintains  her  home.  In  her  youth  she  at- 
tended the  University  of  Illinois  one  year  and 
Northwestern  University  two  years.  Doctor 
Wilcox  built  up  a  substantial  and  representa- 
tive practice  at  Champaign,  where  he  estab- 
lished his  residence  in  1875,  and  he  was  a 
leader  not  only  in  his  profession  but  also  in 
the  ordering  of  civic  affairs  in  the  community. 
He  was  an  active  worker  in  the  ranks  of  the 
republican  party,  served  several  terms  as  town- 
ship supervisor,  and  gave  three  terms  of  sig- 
nally resourceful  and  progressive  administra- 
tion as  mayor  of  Champaign.  In  the  late 
'80s  his  impaired  health  caused  him  virtually 
to  retire  from  the  active  work  of  the  profes- 
sion that  he  had  dignified  alike  by  his  charac- 
ter and  his  able  services,  and  he  soon  after- 
ward accepted  the  position  of  United  States 
collector  of  internal  revenue  in  his  district,  a 
position  that  he  retained  four  years.  Doctor 
Wilcox  was  an  unswerving  lifelong  republican, 
whose  untiring  zeal  and  unflagging  efforts 
were  felt  in  county,  state  and  national  politics. 
In  1897  distinction  came  to  him  when  he  was 
appointed  United  States  consul  to  China,  where 
he  continued  eight  years  in  this  diplomatic 
service,  he  having  in  the  meanwhile  been  there 
advanced  to  the  status  of  consul  general.  He 
was  there  in  discharge  of  official  duties  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Boxer  uprising  in  1900,  and 
in  appreciative  recognition  of  his  zealous  and 
effective  service  in  getting  all  of  his  country- 
men safely  out  of  the  danger  zone  at  the  time 
of  this  menacing  insurrection,  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment, on  the  1st  of  September,  1903,  award- 
ed to  Doctor  Wilcox  a  distinguished  decora- 
tion of  honor,  that  of  the  Eight  Pointed  Star, 
the  highest  tribute  awarded  by  that  govern- 
ment to  foreigners. 

In  1905  Doctor  Wilcox  returned  from  the 
Orient  to  his  native  land  and  to  his  home  in 
Champaign.  His  first  wife  died  March  19, 
1888,  and  on  the  28th  of  January,  1891,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Nina  Dickenson, 
of  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  who  still  maintains 
her  home  in  Champaign,  no  children  having 
been  born  of  the  second  marriage,  and  the 
daughter  Mae,  widow  of  Robert  D.  Burnham, 
being  the  only  child  of  the  first  marriage. 

After  his  return  from  China  Doctor  Wilcox 
traveled  somewhat  extensively  through  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  and  he  was  sojourning 
in  Los  Angeles,  California,  at  the  time  of  his 
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death.  His  was  a  life  of  signal  honor  and 
usefulness,  and  his  character  was  the  positive 
expression  of  an  intrinsically  strong  and  noble 
nature,  so  that  his  name  and  memory  are  hon- 
ored in  the  city  and  county  that  long  repre- 
sented his  home  and  the  center  of  his  interests. 

Captain  Edward  Bailey,  long  one  of  the 
honored  and  influential  citizens  of  the  City 
of  Champaign,  passed  away  October  5,  1925. 
He  was  living  virtually  retired  from  active 
business,  though  he  was  still  the  president  of 
the  Champaign  National  Bank,  with  status 
as  the  only  survivor  of  those  who  figured  as 
the  organizers  of  this  old  and  staunch  finan- 
cial institution,  which  was  founded  nearly 
half  a  century  ago  and  which  has  always  stood 
exponent  of  honorable  and  conservative  bank- 
ing policies. 

Captain  Bailey  was  born  at  Bloomfield,  Ed- 
gar County,  Illinois,  September  8,  1843,  a  son 
of  David  and  Hannah  (Finely)  Bailey,  who 
established  their  residence  in  Champaign,  this 
state,  in  the  spring  of  1856,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  early  merchants  here.  David  Bailey 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Champaign,  in  1865,  and  later  he 
became  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Champaign 
National  Bank.  He  was  one  of  the  liberal, 
enterprising  and  highly  honored  citizens  of 
Champaign,  and  after  leaving  this  place  he 
resided  for  a  time  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
where  occurred  the  death  of  his  first  wife. 
He  passed  the  closing  years  of  his  life  mainly 
in  his  native  state  of  New  Hampshire,  but  he 
had  erected  in  Champaign,  Illinois,  in  1897,  a 
fine  new  house  on  the  site  of  that  which  had 
here  been  his  former  home.  He  had  just 
taken  up  his  abode  in  this  new  residence  when 
his  death  here  occurred  December  17,  1897. 
David  Bailey  was  born  at  Salem,  Rockingham 
County,  New  Hampshire,  August  2,  1814,  and 
thus  he  was  eighty-three  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  character  was  as  staunch 
as  the  hills  of  his  native  Granite  State,  and 
he  lived  a  life  of  honor  and  usefulness,  of 
human  kindliness  and  human  helpfulness,  so 
that  his  name  and  memory  merit  enduring 
veneration. 

Capt.  Edward  Bailey  attended  the  common 
schools  of  Illinois  in  his  boyhood  and  early 
youth,  later  was  a  student  in  an  academy  at 
Atkinson,  New  Hampshire,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1860  he  entered  Douglas  University,  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  present  great  University  of  Chi- 
cago. At  this  school  he  joined  an  independent 
military  company  that  was  formed  at  the  in- 
ception of  the  Civil  war,  and  this  company 
had  the  place  of  honor  at  the  funeral  of  Hon. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  In  1862  Captain  Bailey 
enlisted  in  Company  K,  Sixty-seventh  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  elected  first  lieu- 
tenant of  his  company.  At  the  expiration  of 
his  original  term  of  enlistment  he  received 
his  honorable  discharge  and  returned  home.  In 
1864  he  reenlisted  and  was  made  captain  of 
Company  B,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  with  which  com- 
mand he  served  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
After  the  close  of  his  military  service  Captain 
Bailey  had  experience  as  clerk  in  mercantile 
establishments,  and  finally  acquired  an  in- 
terest in  the  Champaign  firm  of  Richards  & 


Brother.  In  the  fall  of  1879  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  W.  S.  Maxwell  and  James  C.  Miller 
in  the  organizing  of  a  private  banking  busi- 
ness, the  same  being  conducted  under  the  firm 
name  of  Bailey,  Maxwell  &  Miller.  In  1882 
these  principals,  with  six  other  stockholders, 
organized  and  incorporated  the  Champaign  Na- 
tional Bank,  the  operations  of  which  were 
based  on  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  Of  the 
new  institution  Captain  Bailey  was  elected  the 
first  president,  and  of  this  office  he  continued 
the  incumbent  during  the  long  intervening 
period  of  more  than  forty  years,  and  up  to  his 
death,  a  record  probably  unequaled  by  that 
of  any  other  Illinois  bank  president  of  the 
present  time.  Of  the  Champaign  National 
Bank  brief  specific  record  is  given  elsewhere 
in  this  publication. 

In  1868  was  recorded  the  marriage  of  Cap- 
tain Bailey  and  Miss  Josephine  S.  Richards, 
who  was  born  in  the  State  of  Maine  and  who 
had  accompanied  her  parents  on  their  removal 
to  Champaign,  Illinois.  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Bailey  had  three  children :  Fred  S.,  who  is  now 
president  of  the  Champaign  National  Bank 
and  who  is  individually  mentioned  on  other 
pages  of  this  volume;  Josephine  Belle,  who  is 
at  home;  and  Angeline,  who  is  also  at  home. 
Captain  Bailey  was  a  stalwart  veteran  in  the 
ranks  of  the  republican  party,  and  he  was 
long  and  actively  affiliated  with  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  He  was  a  citizen  who 
did  much  for  Champaign,  and  this  community 
accorded  to  him  the  fullest  measure  of  confi- 
dence and  esteem. 

Fred  S.  Bailey.  In  his  native  city  of  Cham- 
paign, where  he  is  president  and  major  active 
executive  of  the  Champaign  National  Bank, 
is  well  upholding  the  prestige  of  a  family 
name  that  has  been  one  of  prominence  and 
large  influence  in  connection  with  civic  and 
business  affairs  in  this  city  and  county.  Of 
his  venerable  father,  Capt.  Edward  Bailey, 
who  died  October  5,  1925,  one  of  the  organizers 
and  the  president  of  the  Champaign  Na- 
tional Bank  up  to  his  death,  individual  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  preceding  sketch,  so  that 
further  review  of  the  family  history  is  not 
here  demanded. 

Fred  S.  Bailey  was  born  in  Champaign  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1871,  and  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  city  he  continued  his  studies 
until  his  graduation  from  high  school  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1889.  Thereafter  he 
here  continued  his  studies  in  the  University  of 
Illinois,  where  he  followed  literary  and  scien- 
tific courses  until  his  impaired  health  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  university.  By  pass- 
ing a  year  in  Colorado  he  recuperated  his  phys- 
ical well-being,  and  in  the  early  '90s  he  as- 
sumed a  clerical  position  in  the  Champaign 
National  Bank,  with  which  he  has  since  been 
continuously  connected  and  in  which  he  has 
won  advancement  through  the  various  grades 
of  executive  responsibility  until  he  now  has 
the  active  supervising  management  of  this  old 
and  staunch  financial  institution,  of  which  he 
is  now  president,  succeeding  Capt.  Edward 
Bailey,  his  father.  Mr.  Bailey  gave  effective 
service  as  cashier  of  the  bank  prior  to  his 
election  to  the  office  of  vice  president  and 
later  president  of  which  positions  he  has  been 
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the  incumbent  since  1909  and  in  which  he  has 
ably  directed  the  policies  and  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  institution.  A  record  concern- 
ing the  bank  may  be  found  in  the  following 
sketch. 

Mr.  Bailey  takes  loyal  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  the  welfare  and  progress  of  his  na- 
tive city  and  county,  is  a  liberal  and  public- 
spirited  citizen,  is  a  republican  in  political 
allegiance,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Cham- 
paign Lodge  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  1901,  was  solemnized 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Bailey  and  Miss  Mabel 
Bennett,  who  was  born  at  Pontiac,  this  state, 
and  whose  parents  are  now  deceased.  Her 
father,  the  late  Havilla  S.  Bennett,  resided 
for  a  time  in  Kansas,  thereafter  the  family 
home  was  maintained  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  and 
finally,  in  1892,  removal  was  made  to  Cham- 
paign, where  he  served  as  station  agent  for  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  where  he  and  his 
wife  maintained  their  home  until  their  deaths, 
he  having  in  later  years  been  concerned  in  the 
land  business  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bailey  have  no  children. 

The  Champaign  National  Bank  has  gained 
secure  place  as  one  of  the  substantial  and  well 
ordered  financial  institutions  of  Illinois,  and 
its  history  has  been  one  of  careful  and  hon- 
orable methods  and  policies,  of  consecutive 
advancement  in  the  scope  and  importance  of 
operations,  and  of  inviolable  place  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  the  community  that 
it  has  long  and  faithfully  served.  In  the  city 
of  Champaign  the  private  banking  house  of 
Bailey,  Maxwell  &  Miller  was  established  in 
1879,  and  in  1882  the  same  was  succeeded  by 
the  Champaign  National  Bank,  which  was 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000. 
The  new  bank  was  incorporated  October  20, 
1882,  and  those  who  were  concerned  in  this 
incorporation  were  James  B.  McKinley,  Fran- 
cis T.  Walker,  George  F.  Beardsley,  Isaac  S. 
Raymond,  David  Bailey,  Barnard  Kelley, 
James  C.  Miller,  William  S.  Maxwell  aiid 
Capt.  Edward  Bailey.  Captain  Bailey  up  to 
his  death  was  the  only  surviving  member  of 
thfs  company  of  corporators,  he  had  been 
president  of  the  bank  during  the  entire  period 
of  its  existence  up  to  his  death,  October  5, 
1925,  and  of  him  individual  mention  is  made 
elsewhere  in  this  publication.  The  other  of- 
ficers of  the  bank  at  the  time  of  this  writing, 
in  1926,  are  as  here  noted:  Fred  S.  Bailey, 
president;  J.  W.  Stipes,  vice  president;  P.  L. 
McPheeters.  cashier;  and  John  H.  Snider,  as- 
sistant cashier.  The  resources  of  the  Cham- 
paign National  Bank  now  total  more  than 
$1,000,000,  the  capital  stock  is  still  retained 
at  the  original  figure  of  $50,000;;  the  surplus 
and  undivided  profits  aggregate  over  $183,000, 
and  the  deposits  as  indicated  in  the  last  official 
statement  are  $788,558.22. 

Herman  C.  Horneman,  an  expert  in  dairy 
products,  has  been  the  guiding  genius  in  the 
development  of  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turing and  distributing  concerns  in  the  United 
States  handling  dairy  products,  particularly 
butter.  This  is  the  Sugar  Creek  Creamery 
Company,  Inc.,  of  which  he  is  president.     The 


main  offices  of  the  company  are  at  Danville, 
where  Mr.  Horneman  has  resided  for  several 
years. 

He  was  born  at  Harlan,  Kansas,  May  13, 
1884.  His  father,  Charles  Horneman,  was 
born  at  Pottsdam,  Germany,  in  1838,  was 
reared  and  educated  there  and  learned  the 
machinist's  trade,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
ran  away  from  home,  coming  to  the  United 
States.  For  several  years  he  followed  his 
trade  as  a  machinist  and  blacksmith  in  De 
Kalb  County,  Illinois,  and  in  1879  moved  to 
Harlan,  Kansas,  where  he  was  a  blacksmith 
until  he  retired,  removing  to  Los  Angeles  to 
spend  his  declining  years.  He  died  in  that 
city  in  August,  1916.  He  was  a  republican 
in  politics,  and  an  active  worker  in  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  Church.  Charles  Horneman 
married  Caroline  Leifheit,  who  was  born  in 
Schleswig-Holstein,  Germany,  and  was  a  young 
child  when  her  parents  came  to  the  United 
States.  Her  father,  Henry  Leifheit,  settled 
in  De  Kalb  County,  Illinois,  and  became  an 
extensive  and  prosperous  farmer  there.  Mrs. 
Charles  Horneman  is  now  living  at  Long 
Beach,  California.  Her  children  were:  C. 
Frank,  an  employe  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Cream- 
ery Company  at  Danville;  Albert,  a  machinist 
who  died  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  when  twenty- 
eight  years  old;  Christina,  wife  of  Harry  C. 
Jones,  a  dentist  at  Los  Angeles;  Walter  A., 
manager  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Creamery  Com- 
pany's plant  at  Louisville,  Kentucky;  and 
Herman  C. 

Herman  C.  Horneman  attended  public 
schools  at  Harlan,  Kansas,  at  Norfolk,  Ne- 
braska, and  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  spending  three 
years  in  the  West  Des  Moines  High  School. 
He  graduated  from  Iowa  State  College  at 
Ames,  Iowa,  with  the  class  of  1908  and  the 
degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  agriculture.  In 
1920  Iowa  State  College,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  and  technical  proficiency,  awarded 
the  honorary  degree  Master  of  Agriculture. 
After  graduating  in  1908  he  remained  for  a 
year  and  a  half  in  the  dairy  extension  depart- 
ment of  Iowa  State  College.  For  nearly  a 
year  following  that  he  was  with  the  Blue 
Valley  Creamery  Company  of  Chicago  as  head 
of  the  creamery  department,  supervising  all 
the  plants   of   this   company. 

Mr.  Horneman  at  Watseka.  Illinois,  engaged 
in  the  creamery  business  for  himself,  establish- 
ing the  first  plant  of  the  business  now  known 
as  the  Sugar  Creek  Creamery  Company.  He 
developed  the  enterprise  rapidly,  extending 
and  building  new  plants,  incorporated  the  com- 
pany in  1914  and  has  since  been  its  president. 
The  main  offices  are  at  123  Washington  Ave- 
nue, in  Danville.  This  company  now  operates 
plants  at  Danville,  Watseka  and  Pana,  Illinois, 
St.  Louis  and  Marshfield,  Missouri,  Indianap- 
olis and  Evansville,  Indiana,  and  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  maintains  branch  sales  offices 
at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Horneman  since  coming  to  Danville  has 
been  an  interested  and  public  spirited  citizen, 
and  since  April,  1924.  has  been  president  of 
the  Danville  Board  of  Education.  He  is  a 
republican,  was  baptized  and  confirmed  in  the 
German  Lutheran  Church,  is  a  member  of 
Watseka   Lodge,  Watseka   Chapter  and   Mary 
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Commandery  of  the  Knights  Templar,  all  at 
Watseka,  Illinois,  Danville  Consistory  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  Masons,  and  Ansar  Temple  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Springfield.*  He  belongs 
to  the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  social  fraternity 
and  the  honorary  agricultural  fraternity 
Delta  Theta  Sigma;  is  a  member  of  Danville 
Lodge  No.  332,  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  Danville  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  the  Danville  Country 
Club.  He  owns  a  home  at  1119  Sherman 
Boulevard  in  Danville,  resident  property  at 
Long  Beach,  California,  and  has  a  seventy- 
acre  farm  east  of  Danville. 

During  the  World  war  Mr.  Horneman  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  his  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  committee  on  perishable  food,  includ- 
ing butter,  a  committee  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration under  George  Haskell,  who  was  head 
of  the  Dairy  Products  Bureau  of  the  food 
administration. 

Mr.  Horneman  married  at  Wheaton,  Illinois, 
December  2,  1909,  Miss  Florence  Coe,  daughter 
of  Seymour  R.  and  Caroline  (Peterson)  Coe, 
residents  of  Ames,  Iowa,  where  her  father  is 
a  retired  farmer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horneman 
have  one  son,  Kenneth  Herman. 

James  Edwin  Filson,  popularly  known  as 
Edwin  Filson,  president  of  the  Illinois  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank  of  Champaign,  is  one  of  the 
men  of  this  region  who  is  making  banking 
history,  and  one  whose  uprightness  and  high 
personal  character  have  won  him  the  apprecia- 
tion and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  was 
born  on  a  farm  in  Caldwell  County,  Missouri, 
October  28,  1883,  a  son  of  Thomas  and  S.  Zel- 
ma   (Adams)   Filson. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  years  spent  in 
Kansas  Mr.  Filson  resided  in  Missouri  until 
1903,  and  in  1901  was  graduated  from  the 
high  school  at  Hamilton,  Missouri,  and  follow- 
ing that  event  worked  in  his  father's  law  and 
abstract  offices,  supplementing  former  work 
done  while  attending  school,  so  that  in  all  he 
had  about  four  and  one-half  years'  training, 
and  gained  an  excellent  knowledge  of  business 
and  exactness  in  carrying  on  transactions  of 
any  nature.  In  1903  he  came  to  Champaign 
to  join  a  boyhood  friend.  When  he  arrived 
in  the  city  he  had  $1.65  as  his  capital.  Two 
days  later  he  secured  employment  with  the 
Champaign  County  Abstract  Company,  first 
located  at  Urbana,  but  later  at  Champaign. 
In  the  fall  of  1904  he  entered  the  College  of 
Law  of  the  University  of  Illinois  for  a  three 
years'  course,  but  at  the  same  time  continued 
his  work  in  the  abstract  office.  In  time  he 
was  made  manager  of  the  Champaign  office  of 
the  company,  and  at  the  same  time  was  gradu- 
ated with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Filson  was  placed  on  a 
profit-sharing  basis,  in  1920  became  a  partner, 
and  in  1923  he  bought  the  business  and  is  now 
sole  owner  of  it.  In  1921  he  was  elected 
cashier  of  the  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 
of  Champaign,  later  became  vice  president  and 
in  1926  was  made  president.  He  rendered  a 
public  service  as  a  member  of  the  city  council 
from  1911  to  1915,  elected  to  that  office  on  the 
republican  ticket.  During  1922  and  1923  he 
was  president  of  the  Champaign  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  he  is  still  a  member  of  that 
body,  and  he  has  been  very  active  in  the  Ro- 


tary Club,  serving  it  for  four  years  as  secre- 
tary. For  six  years  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Abstractors  Association,  and  he  was 
its  vice  president  for  a  year,  and  for  one  year 
was  its  president.  He  was  also  vice  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Title  Men. 

On  December  26,  1906,  Mr.  Filson  married 
Lena  Will  of  Hamilton,  Missouri,  whom  he 
has  known  since  childhood.  They  have  four 
children:  Kathleen,  James,  Beth  and  Jean. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Filson  belong  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  which  he  is  serving  as  clerk  of 
the  session  and  clerk  of  the  congregation,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  Budget  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Synod  of  Illinois,  and  now  holds 
the  same  office  with  the  Bloomington  Presby- 
tery. Fond  of  golf,  which  he  regards  as  a 
healthful  recreation,  Mr.  Filson  believes  in 
enjoying  the  good  things  of  life,  to  which  his 
hard  work  and  good  management  entitle  him. 
A  social  favorite,  he  maintains  membership 
with  the  Champaign  Country  Club.  His  fra- 
ternal connections  are  with  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, to  which  he  had  been  advanced  in  the 
York  Rite  to  the  Commandery,  and  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows. 

The  Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  of 
Champaign  specializes  in  city  and  farm  loans, 
and  does  a  city  loan  business  that  is  probably 
larger  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  banks 
in  Champaign.  It  was  incorporated  in  1912, 
and  has  a  capitalization  of  $150,000.  This  in- 
stitution succeeded  to  the  business  of  the  Illi- 
nois Title  &  Trust  Company,  which  had  been 
incorporated  in  1902,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000,  with  the  following  officers:  F.  B. 
Vennum,  president;  V.  W.  Johnston,  vice 
president;  Shields  A.  Blaine,  cashier;  and 
G.  R.  Shawhan,  manager  of  the  savings  de- 
partment. 

The  present  officers  of  the  bank  are:  Edwin 
Filson,  president;  H.  E.  McNevin,  vice  presi- 
dent and  cashier;  S.  A.  Wright  and  L.  F. 
Lawhead,  assistant  cashiers;  and  H.  C.  Au- 
gustus,  manager   of   the   savings   department. 

The  structure  occupied  by  the  bank  was 
erected  by  it  in  1912,  solely  for  banking  pur- 
poses, and  is  a  beautiful  building  of  Bedford 
stone,  with  a  tall,  arched  entrance  on  either 
side  flanked  by  large  stone  columns.  Inside 
is  a  very  large  counting  room,  in  height  about 
three  stories,  the  light  coming  through  a  ceil- 
ing of  stained  art  glass,  this  ceiling  being 
arched  with  heavy  beams.  In  the  interior  dec- 
orating, as  well  as  the  architectural  design,  a 
highly  artistic  effect  has  been  secured  that 
compares  favorably  with  any  banking  house  in 
the  state.  The  people  of  Champaign  are  nat- 
urally very  proud  of  this  monument  to  the 
enterprise  and  artistic  taste  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  and  point  to  it  as  illustrative  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  outside  of  the  great  cen- 
ters of  the  country. 

Christian  Gottlob  Hirschi  is  a  native  of 
Illinois  and  for  thirty-five  years  has  been  a 
competent  member  of  the  bar,  engaged  in  an 
extensive  general  practice  at  Watseka. 

He  was  born  in  Saline  Township,  Madison 
County,  Illinois,  October  18,  1861,  son  of  Chris- 
tian   and    Elizabeth    (Plocher)    Hirschi.      His 
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father  was  born  in  Switzerland,  son  of  Chris- 
tian Barbara  Hirschi.  Madison  County  was 
settled  by  a  great  many  colonists  from  Swit- 
zerland. Elizabeth  Plocher  was  born  in  Wurt- 
temberg,  where  her  parents  were  also  born. 

Christian  G.  Hirschi  after  the  common 
schools  entered  Eureka  College  of  Illinois,  and 
on  completing  his  literary  education  attended 
the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School,  where 
he  was  graduated  LL.  B.  June  25,  1891.  Soon 
afterward  he  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar, 
and  most  of  his  practice  has  been  in  Iroquois 
County.  He  served  as  city  attorney  of  Wat- 
seka  from  May  1,  1895,  to  May  1,  1897.  Later 
he  was  appointed  master-in-chancery  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  and  served  one  year  in  this 
capacity. 

Mr.  Hirschi  is  a  republican  and  a  member 
of  the  Iroquois  Club  of  Watseka.  He  married, 
September  20,  1893,  Miss  Capitola  H.  Da- 
vidson. 

Thomas  O'Donnell,  general  foreman  of  the 
Nickel  Plate  Railway  at  Rankin,  is  a  veteran 
in  the  railroad  service,  and  comes  of  a  family 
of  railroad  men. 

He  was  born  at  Lima,  Ohio,  June  28,  1893. 
His  father,  Thomas  O'Donnell,  was  born  at 
Fremont,  Ohio,  in  1857,  grew  up  there  and  as 
a  youth  took  up  railroading,  reaching  the  posi- 
tion of  passenger  conductor  for  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern,  now  part  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines.  From  Fremont  he  re- 
moved to  Cleveland  and  in  1890  to  Lima,  where 
he  became  a  freight  conductor  for  the  Lake 
Erie  &  Western  Railway.  He  was  in  the  serv- 
ice until  injured  in  February,  1908,  and  died 
March  3  of  that  year  at  Lima.  He  was  a 
democrat,  a  Catholic  and  a  member  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors.  Thomas  O'Don- 
nell, Sr.,  married  Mary  Casey,  who  resides  at 
Lima,  in  which  city  she  was  born  May  28, 
1856.  A  brief  record  of  their  children  is  as 
follows:  Bernard,  assistant  shop  superintend- 
ent for  the  Nickel  Plate  Railway  at  Lima; 
Thomas;  John  Daniel,  a  pipefitter  for  the 
Nickel  Plate  Railway  at  Lima;  and  Miss  Anna 
Mary. 

Thomas  O'Donnell  was  reared  in  Lima,  and 
attended  the  public  and  parochial  schools  of 
that  city,  graduating  from  high  school  in  1908. 
During  the  next  four  years  he  served  as  a 
machinist  apprentice  at  the  Nickel  Plate  shops 
in  Lima.  As  a  machinist  he  followed  his  trade 
with  the  Nickel  Plate,  the  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie,  the  Big  Four  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
railways  at  different  points  until  1917.  In 
that  year  he  was  foreman  of  the  roundhouse 
of  the  Nickel  Plate  Railway  at  Muncie,  Indi- 
ana, and  was  a  resident  of  that  city  four  years. 
Then,  in  February,  1921,  he  was  transferred 
to  Rankin,  Illinois,  as  general  foreman  of  the 
roundhouse.  The  roundhouse  and  offices  of  the 
Nickel  Plate  are  situated  a  mile  east  of  Rankin 
proper.  Mr.  O'Donnell  has  forty-four  em- 
ployes under  his  supervision.  He  is  a  thorough 
master  of  the  mechanics  of  railroading  and 
a  very  capable  and  popular  executive.  His 
particular  service  during  the  World  war  was 
in  his  position  as  a  railroad  man. 

He  votes  independently,  is  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  is  affiliated  with  Muncie 
Council  No.  560,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Lima 


Council  No.  1331,  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters, 
Muncie  Lodge  No.  245,  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Central  Insurance 
Organization. 

Mr.  O'Donnell  married  at  Loda,  Illinois, 
December  29,  1922,  Miss  Elsie  Sours,  daughter 
of  John  and  Mary  (Miller)  Sours,  residents  of 
Geneva,  Indiana.     Her  father  is  a  farmer. 

Norman  Smith  Starr,  M.  D.  A  physician 
and  surgeon  at  Charleston,  Doctor  Starr  has 
practiced  medicine  for  over  ten  years,  and 
was  in  service  as  a  medical  officer  during  the 
World  war. 

He  was  born  September  28,  1888,  son  of 
Dr.  Nathan  and  Ida  Green  Starr.  His  father 
is  a  physician  who  has  practiced  for  thirty- 
five  years  in  Charleston,  Illinois,  and  is  still 
actively  engaged  in  practice  at  this  place. 
Norman  Smith  Starr  graduated  in  medicine 
in  1915  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
has  practiced  in  Illinois,  at  Moweaqua  and 
Charleston,  being  at  present  associated  with 
his  father,^  practicing  under  the  name  of  Drs. 
Starr  &  Starr.  His  military  service  began 
in  August,  1917.  He  was  commissioned  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps  and  was 
overseas  from  June  1,  1918,  until  February, 
1919,  receiving  his  honorable  discharge  in  the 
latter  year. 

Doctor  Starr  is  a  past  commander  of  the 
Raymon  Harlan  Post  of  the  American  Legion 
at  Moweaqua  and  is  vice  commander  of  the 
Andrew  Dunn  Post  at  Charleston.  He  is  a 
republican,  and  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Lodge,  Knights  of  Pythias  and  Lodge  No.  623 
B.  P.  O.  E.    He  is  a  Methodist. 

On  June  24,  1916,  at  Hoopeston,  Illinois, 
Doctor  Starr  married  Miss  Feme  Baxter, 
daughter  of  William  Baxter,  of  Hoopeston. 
They  have  three  children,  Norman  Baxter, 
born  April  27,  1918,  and  Susan  and  Robert, 
twins,  born  July  28,  1921. 

Moses  Elmer  Newell,  a  prominent  Ed- 
wardsville  lawyer,  has  had  a  busy  career  di- 
vided between  education  and  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and_  all  his  attainments  have  been  due 
to  a  persistence  of  purpose  and  well  directed 
energy,  beginning  when  as  a  young  man  with- 
out capital  he  had  to  work  to  secure  his 
advanced  education. 

Mr.  Newell  was  born  near  Farmersville  in 
Montgomery  County,  Illinois,  October  23,  1878, 
son  of  Moses  A.  and  Samantha  (Green)  New- 
ell. His  mother  was  born  in  Fairfield  County, 
Ohio,  in  1850.  His  father  was  born  in  Greene 
County,  Illinois,  in  1847,  and  now  resides  at 
Girard,  this  state.  The  Newells  are  of  Eng- 
lish ancestry  and  have  been  in  the  United 
States  for  a  number  of  generations.  Moses 
Elmer  Newell  was  fourth  in  a  family  of  six 
children,  the  others  being:  Jesse  W.,  Cora 
Lillian  (who  died  in  infancy),  Agnes  L.,  Ralph 
G.  and  Jeduthun  E. 

Moses  E.  Newell  passed  his  boyhood  days 
on  the  farm,  attended  the  old  Lake  District 
School  in  his  home  community,  and  in  prep- 
aration for  his  work  as  a  teacher  he  spent 
one  year  in  the  Illinois  Normal  College  at 
Normal.  For  a  year  he  was  employed  as  a 
clerk  in  the  freight  office  of  the  Terminal 
Railway  Association  at  St.  Louis.     Mr.  New- 
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ell  subsequently  graduated  from  Greer  College 
at  Hoopeston,  Illinois,  with  the  Bachelor  of 
Pedagogy  degree.  He  was  president  of  his 
graduating  class  in  1902.  For  ten  years  after 
graduating  he  consecutively  taught  school,  the 
first  year  in  Grant  County  of  Oklahoma  Ter- 
ritory. After  his  return  to  Illinois  he  was 
principal  of  the  schools  at  Moro  in  Madison 
County  two  years,  then  for  two  years  was 
principal  of  the  Bethalto  School  and  his  final 
five  years'  work  as  a  teacher  was  done  as 
principal  of  the  Brighton  School  in  Macoupin 
County. 

In  the  fall  of  1912  Mr.  Newell  entered  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
at  Urbana,  and  was  graduated  LL.  B.  in  1915 
and  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  the  same  year. 
He,  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  earned 
the  money  necessary  to  defray  the  expense  of 
his  law  education  operating  a  photograph 
studio  in  the  university  district.  He  forth- 
with entered  practice  at  Edwardsville,  and 
has  been  known  as  an  industrious  attorney, 
giving  an  adequate  service  in  every  case  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  He  was  alone  in  his 
law  work  until  January  26,  1917,  when  he 
and  Jesse  R.  Brown  formed  the  partnership 
of  Newell  &  Brown.  On  September  19,  1917, 
Mr.  Brown  answered  the  call  to  the  colors, 
leaving  the  practice  of  the  firm  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Newell.  On  August  31,  1917,  Ed- 
wardsville's  postmaster,  Frank  Stillwell,  died, 
and  on  the  twentieth  of  October  Mr.  Newell 
was  appointed  his  successor,  and  capably  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  the  local  office  until 
July  15,  1920.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Brown 
had  returned  from  the  army  and  the  active 
partnership  relations  were  resumed.  On  June 
21,  1921,  Mr.  Perry  H.  Hiles  became  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Hiles,  Newell  &  Brown. 
This  firm  today  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
in  Southern  Illinois.  Since  Mr.  Hiles  became 
a  member  the  firm  has  maintained  an  office 
at  Alton  as  well  as  at  Edwardsville. 

On  August  17,  1904,  Mr.  Newell  married 
Miss  Frances  S.  Carriker,  also  a  native  of 
Montgomery  County,  Illinois,  and  of  a  pioneer 
family  there.  Mr.  Newell  is  a  Royal  Arch 
and  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason 
and  a  Shriner,  and  a  member  of  the  Eastern 
Star.  He  has  interested  himself  in  public 
affairs,  but  in  politics  has  largely  worked  for 
the  other  fellow.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

David  Andrew  Phillippe  passed  his  entire 
life  in  Champaign  County,  Illinois,  and  was  a 
representative  of  a  family  that  was  here 
founded  more  than  a  century  ago — a  family 
whose  name  has  been  worthily  associated  with 
the  civic  and  industrial  annals  of  the  county 
from  the  very  early  pioneer  era  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  David  A.  Phillippe  long  followed  the 
ancestral  vocation  of  farm  industry,  and  was 
one  of  its  substantial  and  progressive  expo- 
nents in  Champaign  County.  His  memory 
compassed  much  of  the  development  and  prog- 
ress of  this  favored  section  of  Illinois,  he  did 
well  his  part  as  a  loyal  citizen  and  substantial 
man  of  affairs,  and  he  ever  commanded  high 
place  in  popular  confidence  and  goodwill. 

David  A.  Phillippe  was  born  in  Hensley 
Township,     Champaign     County,     August    29, 


1843,  and  thus  he  was  seventy-eight  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  March  18,  1922, 
he  having  passed  the  closing  years  of  his 
earnest  and  worthy  life  in  the  beautiful  home 
in  which  his  widow  still  resides  in  the  city  of 
Champaign.  Mr.  Phillippe  was  the  only  child 
of  Hezekiah  and  Elizabeth  (Howell)  Phillippe, 
the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  Loudoun 
County,  Virginia,  and  the  latter  near  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky.  Hezekiah  Phillippe  was  a 
son  of  John  Phillippe,  and  about  the  year  1818 
he  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  immigra- 
tion to  Illinois,  which  state  was  then  on  the 
western  frontier.  John  Phillippe  came  with 
his  family  to  Champaign  County  and  here  took 
up  a  tract  of  government  land  in  Henley 
Township,  about  ten  miles  northwest  of  the 
present  city  of  Champaign.  Old  parchment 
deeds  to  this  homestead  and  other  government 
land  here  secured  by  the  Philippe  family  are 
preserved  as  valuable  and  historical  heirlooms 
and  are  now  in  the  keeping  of  the  children  of 
the  honored  subject  of  this  memoir,  whose 
widow  passed  them  on  to  her  children  after  the 
death  of  the  devoted  husband  and  father.  John 
Phillippe  reclaimed  and  developed  one  of  the 
productive  pioneer  farms  of  Hensley  Town- 
ship, and  on  the  old  homestead  he  and  his  wife 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  His  sons 
Hezekiah  and  John,  Jr.,  succeeded  him  in  the 
vigorous  carrying  forward  of  farm  industry 
in  the  old  home  township,  and  by  their  practice 
of  securing  an  additional  forty  acres  of  land 
each  successive  year  during  an  appreciable 
period  they  accumulated  one  of  the  large  and 
valuable  landed  estates  of  the  county  in  which 
they  were  substantial  and  highly  respected 
pioneer  citizens  at  the  time  of  their  death. 

David  A.  Phillippe  was  reared  to  the  sturdy 
discipline  of  the  pioneer  farm,  and  his  rudi- 
mentary education  was  acquired  in  a  primitive 
log  schoolhouse  not  far  distant  from  his  home. 
Thereafter  he  attended  the  Urbana  schools  a 
few  terms,  and  later,  in  intervals  of  his  farm 
work,  he  attended  Wesleyan  College  at  Bloom- 
ington.  His  entire  active  career  was  one  of 
close  and  successful  association  with  the  great 
basic  industries  of  agriculture  and  stock-grow- 
ing, and,  as  the  only  child,  he  inherited  the 
valuable  farm  estate  of  his  father.  For  more 
than  a  half  century  Mr.  Phillippe  was  actively 
engaged  in  progressive  farm  enterprise,  and 
it  was  given  him  to  witness  and  take  part  in 
the  development  of  the  county  from  the  pio- 
neer conditions  to  its  present  status  of  opulent 
prosperity.  He  made  the  best  of  improve- 
ments on  his  farm  property  and  continued  to 
reside  on  the  old  homstead  until  1910,  when  he 
and  his  wife  removed  to  the  city  of  Cham- 
paign, where  he  passed  the  gracious  evening 
of  his  life  in  well  earned  retirement  and  under 
the  most  grateful  of  conditions  and  influences. 
Though  he  never  had  any  desire  for  political 
activity  or  public  office,  Mr.  Phillippe  was  loyal 
and  liberal  as  a  citizen  and  was  aligned  in  the 
ranks  of  the  republican  party.  He  was  an 
earnest  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  as  is  also  his  widow.  He  long  main- 
tained affiliation  with  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

In  the  year  1874  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Phillippe  and  Miss  Rachel  J.  R. 
Harris,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  Cham- 
paign  County  and  who  is  the  only  surviving 
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child  of  the  late  Benjamin  F.  and  Mary 
(Heath)  Harris.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Phillippe 
was  one  of  the  influential  and  distinguished 
pioneer  citizens  of  Champaign  County,  and  a 
tribute  to  his  memory  is  entered  on  other  pages 
of  this  work.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillippe  became 
the  parents  of  five  children:  G.  Prank,  who 
resides  on  and  has  active  management  of  the 
fine  old  homestead  farm  of  his  father,  married 
Miss  Edna  Pippenger,  of  Lincoln,  this  state, 
and  they  have  three  children,  Margaret,  Fran- 
ces and  Elise.  Harris,  the  second  son,  died  in 
infancy.  Ida  is  the  wife  of  Milton  W.  Gatch, 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  their  two  chil- 
dren are  Phillippe  and  Rachel.  Olive  is  the 
wife  of  Charles  H.  Strawbridge,  of  River  For- 
est, a  suburb  of  Chicago,  and  their  children  are 
Richard  and  Elizabeth.  Edith,  youngest  of 
the  children  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  is 
the  wife  of  John  W.  Armstrong,  and  they  re- 
side with  her  widowed  mother  in  the  beautiful 
home  at  Champaign.  This  home,  one  of  the 
show  places  of  the  city,  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive and  artistic  in  Champaign.  The  sub- 
stantial and  spacious  house  is  set  in  the  midst 
of  beautiful  grounds  that  constitute  an  entire 
city  block,  and  the  home  is  known  as  a  center 
of  gracious  and  refined  hospitality,  with  Mrs. 
Phillippe  as  its  popular  chatelaine. 

Capt.  Earl  Hunter,  who  was  an  American 
officer  in  the  Mexican  border  troubles  of  1916 
and  was  on  duty  overseas  for  many  months, 
is  one  of  the  popular  and  successful  business 
men  of  Paris,  Illinois.  Captain  Hunter  was 
born  at  Paris,  March  5,  1889,  son  of  Robert 
and  Margaret  (Gorman)  Hunter.  His  grand- 
father Hunter  came  to  this  country  from  Ire- 
land in  1854,  settling  in  Edgar  County.  He 
made  a  return  trip  to  Ireland  and  brought 
back  his  son  Robert  and  subsequently  made 
other  trips  for  the  remainder  of  his  family, 
there  being  fourteen  children  altogether.  Rob- 
ert Hunter,  father  of  Captain  Hunter,  was 
educated  in  country  schools,  and  was  identified 
with  farming  until  1888,  when  he  moved  to 
Paris  to  engage  in  business.  Captain  Hunter's 
maternal  ancestors,  the  Gormans,  came  to  this 
country  about  the  same  time  as  the  Hunters 
and  also  settled  in  Edgar  County.  Both  fam- 
ilies were  represented  by  soldiers  in  the  Civil 
war. 

Earl  Hunter  was  educated  in  public  schools 
at  Paris,  including  St.  Mary's  Parochial  High 
School.  As  a  boy  he  engaged  in  the  furniture 
and  undertaking  business,  and  from  that  took 
service  with  the  American  Express  Company, 
beginning  as  clerk  and  was  later  promoted 
to  traveling  auditor  and  finally  was  made 
agent  of  the  company  at  Paris. 

While  in  high  school  Captain  Hunter  was 
an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Cadet  Corps. 
Subsequently  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Com- 
pany D  of  the  Fourth  Illinois  Infantry,  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  was  a  captain  when  called 
to  duty  on  the  Mexican  border  in  1916.  The 
Fourth  Illinois  Infantry  at  the  time  of  the 
World  war  was  designated  as  the  One  Hun- 
dred Thirtieth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  and 
Captain  Hunter  was  mustered  into  the  Na- 
tional Army  with  the  rank  of  captain  and  went 
overseas  in  May,  1918.  He  saw  duty  on  the 
British,    French    and    American    fronts    with 


the  Thirty-third  Division,  and  he  has  a  cita- 
tion for  splendid  performance  of  duty  and  gal- 
lantry in  action  on  October  10,  1918.     He  re 
turned  to  this  country  in  May,  1919,  and  was 
mustered  out  June  23,  1919. 

Captain  Hunter  organized  Paris  Post  No. 
211  of  the  American  Legion,  was  elected  its 
first  post  commander  and  he  also  organized 
and  was  the  first  president  of  the  Forty  and 
Eight  Society,  a  social  branch  of  the  American 
Legion.  He  is  independent  in  politics,  is  a 
Catholic  and  has  held  all  the  offices  in  Paris 
Council  No.  860  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Captain  Hunter  married,  November  28,  1917, 
at  Houston,  Texas,  Miss  Nell  Timmons,  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Mary  Timmons.  They  have 
four  children:  Mary  Margaret,  born  January 
15,  1919;  Virginia  Ann,  born  September  23, 
1920;  Jean  and  Joan,  twins,  born  September 
26,  1923. 

Albert  Thompson  Scovill,  educator  and 
lecturer,  is  proprietor  and  manager  of  Brown's 
Business  College  at  Sterling  and  Freeport. 
He  has  made  a  notable  success  of  commercial 
education,  and  for  many  years  has  been  one 
of  the  outstanding  men  in  the  community  of 
Sterling. 

He  was  born  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  7, 
1875.  His  grandfather,  Stephen  Thompson 
Scovill,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  dur- 
ing the  '40s  of  the  last  century  went  West 
and  settled  in  Lee  County,  Illinois.  Homer  W. 
Scovill,  father  of  Albert  T.,  was  born  in 
Oneida  County,  New  York,  and  was  three  or 
four  years  old  when  the  family  moved  to 
Northern  Illinois.  He  grew  up  there,  was 
educated  for  the  ministry  and  was  attracted 
to  the  oil  fields  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  early 
days.  This  industry  brought  him  considerable 
financial  success.  Later  he  moved  to  Colorado, 
where  he  embarked  his  capital  in  the  lumber 
business.  Forest  fires  wiped  out  his  business 
and  his  capital.  At  Chicago  he  had  married 
Miss  Mary  Louise  Fisk.  She  died  in  Colorado 
soon  after  the  family  had  moved  to  that  state, 
in  about  1880.  Homer  W.  Scovill  after  the 
loss  of  his  wife  and  his  lumber  business  never 
retrieved  his  former  business  energy  and  am- 
bition. For  several  years  he  lived  at  Denver 
in  a  home  presided  over  by  his  daughter.  In 
later  years  he  drifted  from  place  to  place, 
was  in  California  for  a  time  and  finally  re- 
turned to  Sterling  and  lived  with  his  son  Al- 
bert T.,  until  he  died  recently. 

Albert  Thompson  Scovill  spent  his  early 
years  in  Colorado.  When  he  was  about  thir- 
teen his  aunt,  Mrs.  Thomas  Leake,  visited  the 
family  in  Colorado  and  took  him  back  to  her 
home  at  Amboy,  Lee  County,  Illinois.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  been  without  school  advan- 
tages and  while  at  Denver  earned  part  of  his 
own  living  by  selling  newspapers  and  blacking 
boots.  In  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leake 
at  Amboy,  Illinois,  he  attended  public  schools 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  graduated  from 
the  county  graded  schools.  He  continued  his 
education  in  Steinman's  Institute  at  Dixon, 
and  had  post-graduate  training  at  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 

Mr.  Scovill  had  three  years  of  practical 
business  experience  as  a  stenographer  and 
bookkeeper  in  Chicago.     He  then  became  head 
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of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Northern 
Illinois  College,  and  while  there  pursued  work 
in  the  collegiate  department,  graduating  in 
the  scientific  course.  At  that  time  he  was 
offered  a  position  by  G.  W.  Brown,  then  pro- 
prietor of  sixteen  business  colleges,  the  base 
college  being  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  Mr. 
Scoville  for  three  years  was  an  instructor  in 
the  college  at  Galesburg  and  for  two  years  at 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  Following  that  he 
became  principal  of  Brown's  Business  College 
at  Sterling  and  in  1915  bought  this  institution, 
while  in  1917  he  acquired  the  Brown  School 
at  Freeport.  These  colleges  he  has  brought 
to  the  first  rank  as  institutions  of  business 
education. 

Mr.  Scovill  in  addition  to  his  responsibilities 
in  administering  two  successful  schools,  is  a 
public  accountant  and  handles  business  for  an 
extensive  clientele  in  that  line.  As  a  lecturer 
his  platform  subjects  are  of  a  philosophical 
nature  and  he  has  entertained  many  audiences 
with  his  lectures  under  titles  of  "Tin  Cans," 
"Bumps,"  "Making  Faces"  and  "Fifteen  Steps 
in  the  Stairway  to  Success."  For  many  years 
he  was  an  active  anti-saloon  league  worker. 
As  a  candidate  on  the  dry  ticket  he  was  de- 
feated by  a  very  narrow  margin  for  mayor 
of  Sterling.  In  national  politics  he  is  a  re- 
publican, is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
a  Master  Mason  and  Elk  and  is  a  member  of 
several  fraternal  insurance  orders,  including 
the  Mystic  Workers  of  the  World.  Mr.  Scovill 
in  his  home  community  has  been  honored  with 
the  office  of  president  of  the  Sterling  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

He  married  in  1901  Miss  Josephine  Waters 
of  Dixon.  They  have  five  children:  Harold  H., 
Myron  M.,  Wilford  W.,  Lois  E.  and  Evaline  L. 

David  0.  Thompson,  president  of  Homestead 
Films,  Incorporated,  former  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association, 
is  a  man  to  whose  broad  vision  and  tireless 
energy  is  due  much  of  the  improvement  among 
the  agriculturists  of  Illinois,  if  not  of  the 
country,  for  the  improvements  he  has  been 
able  to  effect  in  this  state  are  being  adopted 
by  others  in  different  localities,  and  in  his  new 
undertaking  he  is  but  carrying  on,  in  a  differ- 
ent way,  the  work  he  began  when  he  aided 
in  building  up  and  financing  his  former  asso- 
ciation. He  was  born  at  East  Troy,  Wiscon- 
sin, in  1881,  a  son  of  Orrin  D.  and  Carrie 
(Funk)  Thompson,  both  of  New  England  an- 
cestry. 

Going  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Thompson  specialized  in  agricultural  science, 
and  was  graduated  therefrom  in  1905.  Fol- 
lowing his  graduation  he  spent  two  or  three 
years,  under  state  auspices,  in  the  cut-over 
timber  regions  of  Wisconsin,  instructing  farm- 
ers in  the  use  and  development  of  the  cut-over 
lands.  Taking  up  as  a  specialized  study  ani- 
mal husbandry  at  Purdue  University,  Indiana, 
he  spent  two  years  at  that  institution,  and 
then,  in  1915,  came  to  Illinois  as  farm  advisor 
for  the  McLean  County  Farm  Bureau  at 
Bloomington,  which  position  he  retained  until 
1919. 

It  was  while  there  that  Mr.  Thompson  be- 
came embued  with  the  idea  of  a  state  associa- 
tion of  agriculturists,  and  a  meeting  was  held 


in  1917  to  take  initial  steps  looking  toward 
such  an  organization.  However,  it  was  not 
until  1918  that  this  association  was  perfected, 
and  it  now  is  a  highly  organized  concern, 
which  handles  the  various  problems  of  produc- 
tion, marketing,  transportation,  taxation,  leg- 
islation and  similar  phases  of  agricultural  life. 
The  success  of  this  association  today  is  largely 
due  to  the  energy  and  skilful  management  of 
Mr.  Thompson,  who  particularly  emphasized  to 
the  farmers  of  Illinois  the  essential  necessity 
of  having  plenty  of  money  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  association,  and  he  succeeded  in  so 
financiering  its  affairs  that  it  was  placed  on 
a  solid  moneyed  foundation  with  present  re- 
sources of  nearly  $500,000. 

When  Mr.  Thompson  had  completed  the  ini- 
tial work  of  organization  and  financiering  of 
the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  his  active 
mind  turned  in  another  direction,  and  he  re- 
signed from  the  office  of  executive  secretary 
to  become  president  of  Homestead  Films,  In- 
corporated, which  he  brought  into  existence. 
This  corporation  produces  educational  films 
on  agricultural  and  industrial  subjects,  much 
of  the  product  being  distributed  to  and  ex- 
hibited by  farm  bureaus,  so  that  in  this  work 
he  is  but  continuing  his  campaign  of  educa- 
tion begun  in  his  former  organization  work, 
now  one  of  the  powerful  factors  in  the  agri- 
cultural industry  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Thompson  married  Cellah  Waterhouse, 
a  native  of  Chicago,  and  they  have  three  chil- 
dren: Kathleen,  Dorothy  and  David.  The 
family  home  is  at  Wheaton,  DuPage  County, 
Illinois. 

Donald  Fraser  McPherson  has  practiced 
law  at  Chicago  since  1909.  Occupying  a  strong 
position  in  his  profession,  he  has  attended  to 
many  patriotic  and  civic  interests  outside,  par- 
ticularly in  his  home  community  of  Winnetka, 
where  he  is  a  member  of  the  Village  Council. 

He  was  born  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  August 
26,  1884,  son  of  Donald  Fraser  and  Mary  Ade- 
laide (Gowens)  McPherson.  Several  years  of 
his  boyhood  were  spent  at  Lausanne,  Switz- 
erland, where  he  attended  a  private  school.  He 
was  a  student  in  the  Lawrenceville  Prepara- 
tory School  in  New  Jersey,  graduated  A.  B. 
from  Princeton  University  in  1906  and  re- 
ceived his  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  the 
same  institution  in  1909.  He  attended  the 
Harvard  Law  School  and  in  1908  entered  the 
law  firm  of  Holt,  Wheeler  &  Sidley  at  Chicago 
as  a  clerk,  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  his 
studies  in  the  Northwestern  University  Law 
School,  from  which  he  was  graduated  LL.  B. 
in  1909,  being  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  the 
same  year.  Mr.  McPherson  since  1913  has 
been  a  member  of  the  well  known  Chicago  law 
firm  of  Cutting,  Moore  &  Sidley  at  11  South 
LaSalle  Street. 

During  the  World  war  his  chief  service 
was  rendered  as  purchasing  agent  on  the  staff 
of  General  Dawes.  He  went  to  France  on 
this  duty  in  December,  1917,  remaining  in 
Europe  until  February,  1919.  While  overseas 
he  acted  as  purchasing  agent  for  Switzerland 
and  also  for  England. 

Mr.  McPherson  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Bar  Associaton,  is  a  republican  and  a  Pres- 
byterian and  a  member  of  the  following  clubs: 
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Chicago,  Attic,  Law,  Caxton,  University, 
Princeton,  Harvard,  Indian  Hill  Country.  His 
recreations  are  golf,  riding  and  fishing. 

His  home  is  in  Pine  Lane  at  Winnetka.  For 
several  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Council  Organization,  and  is  chairman  of  its 
committee  on  judiciary.  He  has  been  closely 
identified  with  the  organized  activities  and 
undertakings  that  have  made  this  suburban 
community  one  of  the  most  distinctive  in  the 
country  in  the  accumulation  of  institutions  and 
facilities  that  most  thoroughly  express  the 
ideals  of  a  model  community.  The  comple- 
tion early  in  1926  of  the  new  Village  Hall,  one 
of  the  finest  anywhere,  called  further  atten- 
tion to  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  the 
citizens  of  Winnetka. 

Mr.  McPherson  married  Miss  Frances  Ogden 
West,  of  Chicago,  on  January  15,  1913.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Frances  Ogden. 

Alex  Carlton  Johnson.  A  railroad  man 
since  early  youth,  Alex  Carlton  Johnson  first 
entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railway  Company  forty  years  ago. 
For  thirty  years  his  official  connection  with 
that  great  system  of  transportation  has  been 
continuous.  He  is  regarded  as  a  master  mind 
in  traffic  organization  and  administration.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  had  a  steady  promotion  to  in- 
creased responsibilities,  and  for  several  years 
has  been  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic  for 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  is  also  vice-president  of  the  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Rail- 
way. 

He  was  born  in  Crawford  County  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  May  20,  1861,  son  of  Abraham 
Carlton  and  Clara  (Sigler)  Johnson.  His  par- 
ents were  natives  of  Pennsylvania  and  his 
father  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  and  his 
mother,  at  fifty. 

Alex  Carlton  Johnson,  the  oldest  of  three 
children,  was  educated  in  public  schools  and 
Meadville  College,  and  was  a  young  man  of 
twenty-three  when,  in  1884,  he  began  his  ser- 
vice with  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
way. After  that  followed  an  interval  with 
other  lines  and  service,  but  in  1894  he  returned 
to  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  as  special 
agent,  and  since  then  has  had  a  steady  promo- 
tion. In  1899  he  was  made  general  agent  for 
South  Dakota;  in  1900,  general  agent  for  Min- 
nesota and  South  Dakota,  in  1905,  general 
freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  P.  R.  C. 
and  N.  W.  Railway;  in  1910  was  promoted  to 
passenger  traffic  manager  and  in  1916  to  gen- 
eral traffic  manager  for  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway  Company.  When  the 
railways  were  taken  over  by  the  United  States 
Railroad  administration,  in  1918,  Mr.  Johnson 
was  assigned  duty  as  chairman  of  the  West- 
ern Freight  Traffic  Committee,  acting  as  such 
until  1920,  and  during  the  same  period  was  as- 
sistant traffic  manager  and  traffic  manager 
for  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Lines.  On 
April  1,  1920,  he  resumed  his  former  post  as 
general  traffic  manager,  and  on  January  1, 
1921,  was  given  the  office  of  vice-president  in 
charge  of  traffic.  Since  June  16,  1924,  he  has 
been  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic  for  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha 
Railway. 


Mr.  Johnson  is  well  known  in  Chicago  fra- 
ternal and  social  circles,  being  a  member  of  the 
Union  League  Club,  Traffic  Club,  Rotary  Club 
and  is  a  Knights  Templar  and  thirty-second 
degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  Shriner  and 
Elk. 

He  married  in  1888  Miss  Ida  R.  Devare,  who 
is  likewise  a  native  of  Crawford  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Their  three  children  are:  Eve- 
line, wife  of  J.  G.  McFarland  and  the  mother 
of  two  sons;  Alda,  wife  of  C.  H.  McNie,  and 
they  have  two  children;  and  Carlton  D.,  who 
married  Marion  Finarud. 

Grant  Holmes  is  president  of  Robert 
Holmes  &  Brothers,  one  of  the  old  established 
business  concerns  of  the  City  of  Danville,  in 
existence  fully  forty  years.  The  company 
handles  hardware,  operates  foundry  and  ma- 
chine shops,  and  the  executives  of  the  busi- 
ness from  the  beginning  have  been  practical 
machinists  and  foundrymen. 

Grant  Holmes  was  born  at  Galion,  Ohio, 
December  26,  1865.  His  father,  William  Henry 
Holmes,  was  born  at  Lawrence,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1837,  was  reared  in  that  state  and  in 
New  Jersey,  and  was  married  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, Ohio.  A  machinist,  he  was  employed  at 
Mount  Vernon  by  the  C.  &  G.  Cooper  Com- 
pany, but  soon  after  his  marriage  removed 
to  Sandusky,  where  he  followed  his  trade.  In 
1864  he  located  at  Galion,  where  he  established 
an  iron  works,  foundry  and  machine  shop. 
This  plant  subsequently  he  removed  to  Marion, 
Ohio,  and  developed  an  extensive  business. 
These  works  founded  by  William  Henry 
Holmes  are  now  owned  by  the  Huber  Manu- 
facturing Company,  which  has  an  international 
reputation  for  its  machinery  products.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Holmes  was  a  republican  in  poli- 
tics. He  died  at  Marion  in  1872.  His  wife, 
Rebecca  Thomas,  was  born  at  Carnarvon, 
Wales,  and  died  at  Marion.  They  had  a  fam- 
ily of  nine  children :  Robert,  founder  and 
former  president  of  Robert  Holmes  &  Brothers 
at  Danville,  where  he  died  May  18,  1918;  Mary 
Ellen,  wife  of  Dr.  William  Snavely,  a  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  at  Tampa,  Florida;  Mat- 
tie,  who  died  at  Thonotassassa,  Florida,  in 
1921,  wife  of  John  A.  Johnson,  an  orange 
grower  in  that  section  of  Florida;  William  H., 
a  machinist  who  died  in  Colorado;  Laura,  who 
died  when  nineteen  years  old;  Mrs.  Hattie 
Bradley,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Bradley  being 
a  carpenter;  Sherman,  who  is  vice  president 
of  Robert  Holmes  &  Brothers  at  Danville; 
while  the  ninth  and  youngest  child,  a  son,  died 
in  infancy. 

Grant  Holmes  was  about  seven  years  of 
age  when  his  father  died.  He  grew  up  at 
Marion,  and  his  education  in  public  schools 
there  terminated  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He 
went  to  work  in  the  Huber  Shops,  serving  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  machinist,  and  subse- 
quently was  with  the  Marion  Steam  Shovel 
Company,  in  which  service  he  was  promoted 
from  machinist  to  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  plant. 

Mr.  Holmes  in  1893  removed  to  Danville, 
where  he  joined  the  firm  of  Robert  Holmes 
&  Brothers,  a  business  that  had  been  founded 
by  his  brother  Robert  about  1885.  Robert 
Holmes  &  Brothers  own  and  conduct  a  flour- 
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ishing  hardware  business  at  26-28  North 
Hazel  Street,  and  they  also  operate  a  foundry 
and  machine  shop  at  520  Junction  Avenue, 
owning  all  the  land  and  building  and  plant 
facilities  at  both  locations.  The  firm  formerly 
operated  the  Holmes  Garage  Company,  but 
sold  that  business  in  1909. 

Mi*.  Grant  Holmes  succeeded  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  firm  in  1918  after  the  death  of 
his  brother.  He  is  vice  president  of  the  Ver- 
milion County  Building  &  Loan  Association 
and  has  interests  in  coal  operations  in  Ohio. 
He  is  a  republican,  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  at  Danville,  Olive  Branch  Lodge  No. 
38,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  and  Danville  Consistory 
of  the  Scottish  Rite.  He  also  belongs  to  Dan- 
ville Lodge  No.  332,  B.  P.  0.  Elks,  and  is  a 
director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
did  his  full  part  as  a  citizen  in  promoting  the 
success  of  the  various  drives  during  the  World 
war. 

His  home  is  at  215  West  North  Street  in 
Danville.  Mr.  Holmes  married  at  Marlon, 
Ohio,  September  20,  1893,  Miss  Jessie  Hen- 
rietta Porter,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Porter,  now  deceased.  Her  father  was  a  dyer 
by  trade.  The  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Holmes  is  John  K.,  now  connected  with  the 
engineering  department  of  the  Marion  Steam 
Shovel  Company  at  Marion,  Ohio.  He  is  a 
veteran  of  the  World  war,  having  been  in  the 
service  two  years.  For  a  little  more  than  a 
year  he  was  stationed  at  Camp  Custer  at  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Michigan,  and  in  July,  1918,  went 
overseas  to  France  with  the  Three  Hundred 
and  Tenth  Signal  Corps.  He  was  all  through 
the  St.  Mihiel  campaign,  went  into  Germany 
with  the  Army  of  Occupation  and  while  there 
attended  a  special  school  for  about  three 
months  at  Mayence.  He  received  his  honor- 
able discharge  in  May,  1919. 

Edward  J.  Hughes.  In  the  effort  toward 
solving  Chicago's  modern  traction  and  trans- 
portation problems  probably  no  one  has  sup- 
plied more  practical  data  and  rendered  greater 
intelligent  support  through  the  Legislature 
than  State  Senator  Edward  J.  Hughes  of  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Hughes  is  a  native  of  Chicago,  was 
trained  for  the  law,  but  for  a  number  of  years 
has  been  well  known  as  an  engineer  and  con- 
tractor specializing  in  underground  construc- 
tion, and  is  associated  with  Nash  Brothers. 

He  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1888.  Both  his 
parents  were  natives  of  Ireland,  and  they  came 
to  Chicago  from  New  York  in  1871.  Edward 
J.  Hughes  was  educated  in  public  schools, 
attended  the  Lincoln  College  of  Law,  but 
turned  away  from  the  law  as  a  profession  to 
take  up  construction  work.  His  experience 
has  brought  him  an  exceptional  reputation  as 
an  authority  on  underground  construction  for 
municipalities  and  public  service  corporations. 
Nash  Brothers,  contractors  and  engineers  at 
Chicago,  with  whom  he  is  connected,  has  han- 
dled the  technical  problems  of  many  difficult 
contracts  and  projects  in  Chicago  and  all  over 
the  middle  west. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  Senate  in  1914,  representing  the 
Twenty-first  Senatorial  District.  He  was  born 
and  reared  and  has  resided  in  that  district  all 
his  life.     He   has   continued  to  represent   the 


district  in  the  Senate  successively  now  for  a 
dozen  years.  He  is  a  democrat  in  politics.  Im- 
portant committees  of  the  Senate  of  which  he 
is  a  member  include  canal  and  waterways, 
corporations  and  industrial  affairs,  harbors, 
highway  transportation,  boulevards,  public 
utilities,  mines  and  mining,  highways  and 
bridges,  state  university  and  normal  schools, 
education,  criminal  procedure,  judiciary,  ju- 
dicial department  and  practice. 

Throughout  his  legislative  record  he  has 
specialized  in  all  problems  in  traffic  and  trans- 
portation brought  to  the  Legislature  largely 
from  their  point  of  origin  in  Chicago.  During 
the  1925  session  of  the  General  Assembly  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
composed  of  members  of  both  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  including  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  to  investigate  the  worka- 
bility of  the  terminal  permit  scheme  as  relat- 
ing to  the  operation  of  public  utilities  in  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Hughes  was  one  of  five  members  of 
this  Commission,  including  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor -Sterling,  who  in  the  summer  of  1925,  at 
their  own  expense,  made  a  tour  of  British  and 
Continental  Europe  cities  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  operation  of  public  utilities.  This 
journey,  though  partly  for  pleasure,  resulted 
in  the  gathering  of  a  mass  of  data  of  real 
and  tangible  value  to  Chicago  and  Illinois  in 
the  solution  of  some  of  the  most  critical  prob- 
lems now  before  the  public. 

Senator  Hughes  married  Miss  Winifred 
Ronayne,  of  Chicago.  They  have  one  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Elizabeth. 

Joseph  Grant  Kilgore,  M.  D.  The  Kilgore 
family  has  been  identified  with  Edgar  County 
for  nearly  a  century.  Joseph  Kilgore  has  long 
sustained  a  reputation  as  an  able  medical 
practitioner  in  Vermilion,  and  he  has  a  son 
following  the  same  calling  there. 

Joseph  Grant  Kilgore  was  born  in  Edgar 
County,  January  26,  1866,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  (Meadows)  Kilgore.  His  father  came 
from  Kentucky  in  1831  and  his  mother  in  1832, 
and  they  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  Edgar 
County. 

Dr.  Joseph  G.  Kilgore  was  educated  in  com- 
mon schools,  and  pursued  a  course  in  the  Lit- 
erary Department  of  DePauw  University  and 
in  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine  at  Louis- 
ville, where  he  completed  his  course  and  was 
graduated  M.  D.  in  1888.  For  over  thirty-five 
years  now  he  has  performed  all  the  duties  of 
a  general  country  physician  and  surgeon,  with 
home  at  Vermilion. 

Besides  the  work  of  his  profession  he  served 
two  terms  as  township  supervisor,  as  mayor 
of  Vermilion,  was  on  the  Edgar  County  Pen- 
sion Examining  Board  from  1896  to  1912,  and 
is  affiliated  with  the  republican  party.  He 
belongs  to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

Doctor  Kilgore  married  at  Vermilion,  April 
4,  1889,  Lulu  McCloud,  daughter  of  Dr.  W.  H. 
H.  and  Helen  McCloud,  of  Vermilion.  Dr. 
Floyd  Vernon  Kilgore,  only  child  of  Doctor 
Kilgore  and  wife,  was  born  January  27,  1890. 
He  was  educated  in  DePauw  University,  where 
he  graduated  in  1912,  and  attended  Rush  Med- 
ical College  and  Northwestern  Medical  College 
at  Chicago,  where  he  graduated  in  1916.     He 
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then  completed  a  course  in  the  Army  Medical 
School  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  February, 
1918,  and  received  a  commission  in  the  regular 
army  as  first  lieutenant.  He  still  remains  in 
the  service  as  captain  in  the  Medical  Corps  of 
the  United  States  Army.  For  three  years 
he  was  engaged  in  a  base  hospital  at  Hono- 
lulu and  is  now  located  in  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital, Washington,  D.  C.  He  enlisted  in  the 
Medical  Reserve  Corps  in  1917,  serving  at 
Camp  Taylor  and  at  other  base  hospitals  dur- 
ing the  World  war  period. 

Colonel  Nathaniel  Lamson  Howard  in  his 
forty-second  year,  and  eighteen  years  after  he 
had  begun  railroading,  was  made  president  of 
the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad.  It  was 
claimed  at  the  time  that  he  was  the  youngest 
president  of  a  Class  1  railroad  in  the  United 
States. 

Colonel  Howard,  who  gained  his  military 
title  by  distinguished  service  with  the  Railway 
Engineers  in  France,  was  born  at  Fairfield, 
Iowa,  March  9,  1884,-  son  of  Elmer  Addison 
and  Mary  (Lamson)  Howard.  His  father  was 
also  a  prominent  railroad  official.  Both  par- 
ents were  natives  of  Fairfield,  Iowa,  the  father 
born  in  1858  and  the  mother  in  1861.  Elmer 
Addison  Howard,  who  died  in  1921,  had  been 
for  several  years  a  vice  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  Railway.  The 
widowed  mother  is  still  living  and  there  are 
three  children,  Nathaniel  L.,  Hubert  Elmer  and 
Eugene  Addison. 

Nathaniel  L.  Howard  was  thoi-oughly  edu- 
cated, being  graduated  from  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1907.  In- 
stead of  remaining  in  the  army  he  at  once  be- 
came a  civil  engineer  with  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  Railroad,  and  spent  eigh- 
teen years  with  that  system.  He  was  suc- 
cessively trainmaster,  assistant  superintendent 
and  division  superintendent.  From  May,  1917, 
to  May,  1919,  he  was  in  the  army.  He  re- 
turned to  civil  life  as  assistant  to  the  Federal 
manager  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
and  in  November,  1919,  was  made  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  Missouri  district  at  St. 
Louis.  In  July,  1923,  he  became  superintend- 
ent of  transportation,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago.  In  June,  1924,  he  was  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Chicago  Union  Station 
Company,  and  resigned  that  position  in  1925 
to  succeed  Mr.  Felton  as  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western  Railroad. 

On  account  of  his  training  at  West  Point 
and  his  qualifications  as  a  railroad  man  Col- 
onel Howard  was  in  a  position  to  render  im- 
portant service  to  the  American  government  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  World  war.  In  May, 
1917,  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant  colonel 
and  assisted  in  organizing  the  Thirteenth 
Regiment  of  Railway  Engineers,  which  was 
the  first  regiment  to  go  overseas  from  Illinois. 
This  outfit  went  overseas  in  July,  1917,  and 
from  August,  1917,  until  the  spring  of  1918 
Colonel  Howard  was  on  duty  with  the  Direc- 
tor General  of  Transportation  in  France. 
Later  he  took  personal  command  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Railway  Engineers,  and  in  July,  1918, 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  For  his 
military  service  he  was  awarded  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  and  the  French   Legion  of  Honor. 


Colonel  Howard  married  in  June,  1915,  Miss 
Marie  Blaul.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  Knights  Templar  and  A.  A.  0.  N. 
M.  S.,  also  of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club,  Indian 
Hill  and  Sunset  Country  Clubs. 

Harry  Boyd  Hurd,  Chicago  attorney,  at  231 
South  LaSalle  Street,  has  practiced  law  thirty 
years,  and  the  line  of  work  most  congenial 
to  his  talents  and  in  which  he  has  achieved 
special  success  has  been  in  the  law  affecting 
corporations  and  public  utilities. 

Mr.  Hurd  was  born  in  Livingston  County, 
Missouri,  January  8,  1875,  son  of  Inscoe  E. 
and  Harriet  Jane  (Andrew)  Hurd.  He  was 
only  two  years  of  age  when  his  father  died  in 
1877.  His  mother,  who  was  a  native  of  Ohio, 
lived  until  1911.  Harry  Boyd  was  the  oldest 
of  three  children.  He  has  a  brother,  H.  Clark, 
and  a  sister,  Lena,  the  wife  of  C.  Theodore 
Boroughs. 

Harry  Boyd  Hurd  graduated  from  the  high 
school  at  Muscatine,  Iowa,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen and  soon  afterward  came  to  Chicago.  He 
learned  stenography  and  typewriting,  and 
while  employed  in  clerical  work  attended  night 
classes  of  the  Chicago  College  of  Law.  He 
was  graduated  in  1895,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  in  January,  1897,  was  admitted  to  the 
Illinois  bar.  He  has  been  continuously  en- 
gaged in  practice  since  that  date.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Chicago,  Illinois  State  and 
American  Bar  Associations,  belongs  to  the 
Chicago  Athletic  Club,  Mid-Day  Club,  Evans- 
ton  Golf  Club,  Bobolink  Golf  Club,  and  is  a 
republican  in  politics. 

He  married,  December  25,  1902,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Julia  Frank,  a  native  of  Sterling,  Illi- 
nois. They  have  three  children,  Harriet  Mar- 
garet, Anna  Catherine  and  Harry  Boyd,  Jr. 

Hilmar  C.  Lindauer.._  A  man  of  personal 
worth  and  of  professional  prominence  in  St. 
Clair  County  is  Hilmar  C.  Lindauer,  of  Belle- 
ville, state's  attorney,  who  has  many  notable 
achievements  to  his  credit  since  assuming  the 
duties  of  this  responsible  office.  Mr.  Lin- 
dauer is  a  native  of  this  county  and  comes  of 
old  pioneer  stock  that  settled  in  Illinois  some 
seventy-five  years  ago. 

Hilmar  C.  Lindauer  was  born  at  New  Ath- 
ens, St.  Clair  County,  Illinois,  March  15,  1888, 
son  of  Charles  and  Minnie  (Horn)  Lindauer, 
the  latter  of  whom  died  March  17,  1917.  Her 
father,  Christian  Horn,  was  a  native  of  Ger- 
many and  came  to  the  United  States  about 
1850,  established  his  home  in  St.  Clair  County, 
Illinois,  where  he  became  a  substantial  farmer 
and  respected  citizen.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Lin- 
dauer was  born  in  St.  Clair  County.  Charles 
Lindauer  was  born  in  Germany  and  was  four 
years  old  when  his  parents  brought  him  to 
the  United  States  and  settled  as  farming  peo- 
ple in  St.  Clair  County,  Illinois.  He  has  al- 
ways followed  agricultural  pursuits  and  still 
lives  on  his  farm  near  New  Athens.  To  his 
marriage  with  Minine  Horn  six  children  were 
born:  Eleanor,  who  is  the  wife  of  John 
Mooles,  and  they  have  one  child,  Minora;  Ed- 
mund, who  married  Miss  Wilberger,  and  they 
have  one  child,  Wilbur;  Richard,  who  married 
Barbara  Hohm,  and  died  in  1914;  Hilmar  C. ; 
Walter,  who  married  Elsie  Wolf,  and  they  have 
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one  child,  Ethel;  and  Curt,  who  married  Louise 
Brinkman,  and  is  an  assistant  in  the  state's 
attorney's  office. 

Hilmar  C.  Lindauer  spent  his  boyhood  on 
the  home  farm  and  attended  the  public  schools. 
Later  he  became  a  student  in  the  Central  Wes- 
leyan  College  at  Warrenton,  Missouri,  and 
subsequently  taught  school  in  St.  Clair  County 
for  three  years.  Having  early  decided  upon 
the  law  as  a  career,  as  soon  as  the  time  seemed 
propitious  he  entered  the  University  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  where  he  completed  his  law 
course  with  credit  and  was  graduated  in  1913. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  entered  into  a  gen- 
eral practice  of  law  at  Belleville,  where  he 
soon  found  recognition  and  by  1916  had  built 
up  a  very  satisfactory  practice.  In  December 
of  that  year  he  was  appointed  assistant  state's 
attorney  under  State's  Attorney  Hubert 
Shaumleffel,  where  he  continued  until  the 
death  of  his  chief  in  March,  1922.  In  April, 
1922,  Mr.  Lindauer  was  elected  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy, which  he  did  with  such  complete  effi- 
ciency that  in  November,  1924,  he  was  re- 
elected state's  attorney  of  St.  Clair  County, 
the  second  largest  county  in  Illinois.  Under 
Mr.  Lindauer  the  work  of  his  office  has  bene- 
fited St.  Clair  County  greatly,  and  his  honest, 
fearless  administration  has  but  added  to  the 
respect  and  confidence  that  he  has  long  en- 
joyed from  his  fellow  citizens  generally. 

Mr.  Lindauer  married,  July  2,  1917,  at 
Ruma,  Randolph  County,  Illinois,  Miss  Mae 
Boul,  daughter  of  Arthur  and  Elizabeth 
(Kurtz)  Boul.  Her  father,  a  retired  farmer, 
died  in  1914.  Mrs.  Lindauer's  brothers  and 
sisters  were :  Jerome,  now  deceased,  survived 
by  widow  and  six  children;  Adolph;  Forene, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Frank  Fleshren,  and  they 
have  four  children;  Estelle,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Herman  Bartel,  and  they  have  four  chil- 
dren; Luella,  who  is  the  wife  of  Albert  Eisen- 
haver,  and  they  have  one  child ;  and  Lillian, 
who  is  an  accomplished  young  lady  and  the 
competent  stenographer  of  the  state's  attorney. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindauer  have  one  son,  Richard, 
now  six  years  old,  and  one  daughter,  Jean, 
now  six  months  old.  The  state's  attorney 
finds  little  leisure  time  at  his  disposal  so  that 
his  recreations  are  somewhat  limited,  but  in 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Elks  and  Moose 
lodges  he  finds  congenial  companionship  and 
is  a  past  chancellor  of  the  order  of  Knights 
of  Pythias.  He  is  a  valued  member  also  of 
the  Illinois  State  and  the  St.  Clair  County  Bar 
Associations. 

Charles  E.  Hamilton  is  president  of  the 
Hamilton-Hoffman  Construction  Company  of 
Carbondale.  He  organized  this  company  in 
July,  1924.  He  is  president  of  the  company, 
with  Mr.  Hoffman,  vice  president,  and  his  son, 
Ralph   E.   Hamilton,   secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  company  has  the  capital  and  the  equip- 
ment for  handling  the  largest  class  of  con- 
tracts in  general  construction.  Their  opera- 
tions have  extended  over  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  company  has 
handled  the  $374,000  contract  for  the  building 
of  the  new  water  works  system  of  Carbon- 
dale.  During  the  year  1924  this  company  built 
twenty-five  miles  of  concrete  road  in  Illinois 
and  Missouri. 


The  personnel  of  the  company  comprises 
several  men  of  exceptional  qualifications  for 
engineering  #nd  construction  service.  Mr. 
Hoffman  has  had  extended  experience,  having 
for  several  years  been  connected  with  the  Illi- 
nois Traction  Company,  and  also  superintend- 
ent of  the  Terminal  at  Springfield.  Ralph 
Hamilton  attended  public  schools  in  Carbon- 
dale  and  the  Normal  University,  and  has  had 
actual  experience  in  construction  work.  An- 
other member  of  the  staff  is  Charles  H.  Gibbs, 
a  graduate  engineer  from  the  University  of 
Illinois.  George  Lee,  superintendent  of  field 
work  for  the  company,  is  a  practical  civil  en- 
gineer of  several  years'  experience. 

Charles  E.  Hamilton,  the  president  of  the 
company,  was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  Illi- 
nois, March  6,  1873,  son  of  William  J.  and 
Catherine  (Garner)  Hamilton,  farmers.  He 
was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  attended  public 
schools  and  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  Uni- 
versity at  Carbondale.  For  three  years  he 
studied  law  in  private  offices,  attended  the 
Illinois  College  of  Law,  and  in  1901  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Mr.  Hamilton  practiced 
for  several  years  at  Carbondale,  but  during 
the  past  twenty  years  his  time  and  talents 
have  been  quite  fully  taken  up  with  his  varied 
enterprises  in  the  public  utility  field.  In  1908 
he  helped  organize  the  Citizens  Water,  Light 
&  Power  Company  of  Carbondale,  becoming 
its  vice  president  and  general  manager.  He 
also  established  the  Hamilton  Utility  Company 
at  Benton,  supplying  water,  light  and  ice  to 
Benton  and   Franklin  counties. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  democrat.  He  has  served 
as  president  of  the  Carbondale  School  Board, 
is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  and 
the  Methodist  Church.  He  married,  July  28, 
1894,  Miss  Dora  Hayes,  daughter  of  Richard 
L.  Hayes.  The  five  children  born  to  their 
marriage  were  Ralph  E.,  Lola,  Catherine  Jew- 
ell, Charles  Morrison  and  Helen. 

Mauritz  P.  Nordell.  The  career  of  Mau- 
ritz  P.  Nordell,  one  of  the  successful  younger 
element  in  Rockford's  thriving  manufacturing 
circles,  has  been  characterized  by  steady  and 
energetic  adherence  to  the  development  of  his 
abilities,  so  that  at  the  age  of  thirty-three 
years  he  finds  himself  in  the  responsible  posi- 
tion of  superintendent  of  the  Rockford  Drop 
Forge  Company,  a  concern  doing  a  business  of 
81,000,000  annually.  His  success  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  in  that  it  has  been  self- 
gained,  for  he  began  to  be  at  least  partly 
self  supporting  when  still  a  lad  of  tender 
years,  and  has  earned  his  advancement  by 
hard  and  conscientious  work. 

Mr.  Nordell  was  born  at  Rockford,  July  19, 
1892,  and  is  a  son  of  Frank  A.  and  Ellen 
(Carlson)  Nordell,  natives  of  Sweden.  His 
father,  who  had  learned  the  trade  of  tailor  in 
his  native  land,  immigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  young  manhood,  eventually  taking 
up  his  residence  at  Rockford,  where  for  many 
years  he  has  conducted  a  tailoring  establish- 
ment. He  is  one  of  the  highly  respected  citi- 
zens of  his  adopted  community  and  a  man  of 
public  spirit  and  reliability.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nordell  are  the  parents  of  five  children:  Mau- 
ritz P.,  of  this  review;  Ruth,  who  is  deceased; 
Ethel,    Alvin    and    Eleanor,    all    of    Rockford. 
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The  parents  are  faithful  members  of  the  Swe- 
dish Mission  Church  of  Rockford. 

During  the  boyhood  of  Mauritz  P.  Nordell 
the  family  finances  were  not  excessive  and 
accordingly  the  lad  before  and  after  school 
hours  conducted  a  regular  daily  newspaper 
route.  This  he  continued  until  he  was  fifteen 
years  old,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  desire 
to  learn  the  trade  of  machinist,  although  for 
two  years  he  continued  his  education  in  high 
school.  He  learned  his  trade  with  the  Rock- 
ford  Drilling  Machine  Company,  but  left  Rock- 
ford  to  accept  employment  in  a  large  automo- 
bile plant  at  Detroit.  This  position  did  not 
suit  him,  however,  and  within  a  short  time  he 
was  back  in  Rockford,  where  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  National  Lock  Company,  where 
he  remained  five  years  and  had  charge  of  the 
tool  department.  In  1915  he  transferred  his 
services  to  the  Rockford  Drop  Forge  Com- 
pany, and  after  spending  one  and  one-half 
years  at  the  bench  was  made  assistant  fore- 
man of  the  die  room.  Further  advancement 
marked  recognition  of  his  fidelity  and  ability 
when,  in  1919,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
die  room,  and  in  1924  he  was  honored  by  his 
promotion  to  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  entire  works.  This  is  a  nationally 
known  concern,  its  product  being  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States,  with  an  annual 
business  of  81,000,000.  The  superintendency 
of  such  a  plant  is  a  position  of  decided  respon- 
sibility, but  Mr.  Nordell  has  been  capable  of 
handling  affairs  in  every  emergency  and  bears 
the  unqualified  confidence  of  his  superiors  and 
the  respect  and  good  will  of  the  men  under  his 
charge. 

On  June  14,  1918,  Mr.  Nordell  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Ruth  Cedarleaf,  a  native 
of  Chicago,  and  to  this  union  there  has  been 
born  one  daughter:  Muriel  Edith.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nordell  are  members  of  the  Swedish 
Mission  Church.  In  his  political  sentiment  he 
is  a  republican. 

Raymond  Walter  Beach  and  his  brother, 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Beach,  have  been  associated 
in  the  law  firm  of  Beach  &  Beach  at  Chicago 
for  thirty-seven  years.  Of  the  hundreds  of 
law  firms  in  Chicago  it  is  doubtful  if  any  has 
continued  without  change  in  title  or  in  essen- 
tial membership  through  so  many  years. 

Raymond  Walter  Beach  was  born  at  Perci- 
val,  Iowa,  November  29,  1863,  son  of  Henry 
Walter  and  Eva  (Canfield)  Beach.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  New  York  state  and 
his  mother,  of  Vermont,  and  the  father  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five  and  the  mother  at  sev- 
enty-six. There  were  five  children,  four  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Three  sons  are  still  living. 
Besides  the  two  lawyers  the  other  surviving 
brother  is  the  distinguished  author  Rex  Beach, 
one  of  the  supreme  masters  of  story  writing 
in  America,  author  of  a  large  number  of  "best 
sellers,"  including  some  that  have  been  dra- 
matized and  most  of  them  have  been  put  on 
the  screen. 

The  grandfather  of  these  brothers  was  Ar- 
temus  Beach,  a  miller,  furniture  manufacturer 
and  farmer  in  New  York  State.  He  had  a 
family  of  eleven  children,  the  oldest  son  oe- 
ing  Henry  W.  Beach,  who  after  growing  up 
and    receiving    his    education    in    New    York 


State,  went  west  to  Wisconsin  and  thence  over- 
land by  wagon  to  the  territory  of  Nebraska. 
He  took  up  a  homestead  of  160  acres  near 
Lincoln,  put  up  a  house  and  dug  a  well,  but 
soon  afterward  was  driven  out  by  the  Indians. 
He  sold  his  homestead  rights  for  an  Indian 
pony  and  saddle  and  then  moved  into  south- 
western Iowa.  His  son,  Elmer  E.,  was  born 
in  Fremont  County  in  that  state,  while  Ray- 
mond W.  was  born  two  years  later  in  the  lo- 
cality called  Percival.  The  father  was  a  pio- 
neer in  the  saw  milling  industry  there.  He 
was  also  a  staunch  abolitionist,  and  largely 
through  his  agency  Percival  became  one  of  the 
stations  on  the  underground  railroad.  On  ac- 
count of  the  troubled  conditions  of  that  local- 
ity during  the  Civil  war  period  he  moved  to 
Atwood  on  the  mouth  of  Grand  Traverse  Bay 
in  Michigan,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  and 
lumbering.  Later  he  removed  to  Tampa, 
Florida,  and  his  death  occurred  in  Chicago. 
His  wife,  Eva  Canfield,  was  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  one  of  the  Green  Mountain  Doys 
who  followed  Ethan  Allen  in  the  capture  of 
Fort  Ticonderoga  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Raymond  Walter  Beach  acquired  most  of  his 
early  education  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
graduating  from  high  school  in  1882.  In  1886 
he  received  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
civil  engineering  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  for  several  years  worked  as  a  rail- 
road engineer,  being  with  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railroad  in  the  Dakotas,  later  with  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Com- 
pany. He  returned  to  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  took  his  law  degree  in  1889.  In  1910 
the  Chicago  Law  School  awarded  him  the  de- 
gree J.  D.  Since  1889  Mr.  Beach  has  been 
associated  with  his  brother  Elmer  in  practice 
at  Chicago.  His  brother  had  located  in  Chi- 
cago a  year  before  Raymond  W.  The  prin- 
ciple field  of  work  for  this  firm  has  been  cor- 
poration and  commercial  law.  Raymond  W. 
Beach  has  been  vice  president  of  the  Manu- 
facturers Equipment  Company  and  vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  the  Howard  Avenue  Trust 
&  Savings  Bank.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Illinois  State  and  American  Bar  As- 
sociations and  is  a  dean  in  the  Chicago  Law 
School. 

Mr.  Beach  is  a  member  of  the  Delta  Upsi- 
lon  law  fraternity,  the  Phi  Alpha  Delta,  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  Hamilton  Club,  is  a  past 
vice  president  of  the  Edgewater  Golf  Club, 
and  a  member  of  the  Edgewater  Athletic  Club. 
His  chief  recreation  is  golf.  He  married,  Oc- 
tober 4,  1892,  Miss  Jennie  C.  Healy.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Ethel  Corinne,  wife  of 
C.  B.  Beebe. 

Herbert  J.  Campbell  is  a  Chicago  lawyer, 
member  of  one  of  the  leading  general  law  firms 
of  that  city.  His  father  practiced  law  in  Chi- 
cago with  distinguished  success  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  through  his  mother  Mr. 
Campbell  represents  one  of  the  pioneer  fami- 
lies of  northern  Illinois. 

He  was  born  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  December 
9,  1880,  son  of  William  J.  and  Rebecca  (Mc- 
Eldowney)  Campbell.  Both  the  Campbells 
and  McEldowneys  were  Scotch,  but  they  lived 
in    the    north    of    Ireland    before    coming    to 
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America.  The  maternal  grandfather,  John 
McEldowney,  came  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
to  the  United  States  in  1833  and  located  in 
what  is  today  Chicago  Heights,  being  a  pioneer 
farmer  in  that  section.  He  and  his  wife  were 
the  first  couple  married  in  Will  County,  of 
which  Joliet  is  the  county  seat.  William  J. 
Campbell,  son  of  John  and  Mary  Campbell, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  December  12,  1850, 
and  was  about  one  year  old  when  his  par- 
ents came  to  Illinois  and  settled  at  what  is 
now  Chicago  Heights.  He  attended  public 
schools  and  later  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  class  of  1871,  and  graduated  from 
the  Union  College  of  Law  at  Chicago  in  1873. 
As  an  attorney  he  was  associated  in  practice 
with  W.  C.  Goudy,  later  was  with  Jacob  R. 
Custer  in  the  firm  of  Campbell  &  Custer,  and 
for  a  time  former  governor  Hamilton  was  as- 
sociated with  this  firm.  William  J.  Campbell 
for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  his  death  was 
general  counsel  for  Armour  &  Company,  also 
a  trustee  of  and  one  of  the  men  most  active  in 
founding  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 
He  served  several  terms  in  the  Illinois  State 
Senate  and  for  a  year  was  president  of  that 
body.  For  a  long  time  he  was  the  member  for 
Illinois  of  the  National  Republican  Committee. 
He  belonged  to  the  Chicago  Club,  the  Union 
League  Club,  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club, 
Lawyers  Club  of  New  York,  and  the  Chicago, 
Illinois  and  American  Bar  Associations.  He 
was  a  Presbyterian.  William  J.  Campbell, 
who  died  March  4,  1896,  married  Rebecca 
McEldowney,  who  was  born  in  Cook  County, 
Illinois,  October  8,  1851,  and  is  still  living. 
There  were  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  Her- 
bert J.  being  the  third  in  age. 

Herbert  J.  Campbell  received  a  public  school 
education  at  Riverside,  Illinois;  then  entered 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  graduating  in 
1897,  and  in  1901  graduated  from  the  literary 
department  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  He 
took  his  law  course  in  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Law  School  at  Chicago,  was  graduated 
in  1904,  and  since  then  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years  has  been  one  of  the  busy  attorneys  of 
the  Chicago  bar.  He  was  associated  with  the 
law  firm  of  Eddy,  Haley  &  Wetten;  later  with 
Jeffery,  Ott  &  Campbell,  succeeded  by  Jeffery 
&  Campbell,  and  then  followed  the  firms  of 
Jeffery,  Campbell  &  Clark,  and  the  present 
Townley  Wild,  Campbell  &  Clark.  Their  of- 
fices are  at  105  South  La  Salle  Street. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago, 
Illinois  State  and  American  Bar  Associations, 
the  University  Club,  the  Chicago  Literary 
Club;  the  Riverside  Golf  Club;  the  Racquet 
Club,  the  University  Club  of  Washington;  and 
is  a  member  of  the  college  fraternities  Phi 
Kappa  Psi  and  the  Phi  Delta  Phi.  He  is  a 
republican  in  politics.  Mr.  Campbell  married 
Nancy  P.  Lambertson  on  October  6,  1921.  She 
was  born  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Thurlow  G.  Essington  was  born  in  and 
until  recently  was  a  resident  of  Streator, 
where  he  built  up  a  large  general  law  practice 
and  where  he  enjoyed  a  number  of  public 
honors.  Mr.  Essington  became  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  discussed  citizens  of 
Illinois  in  the  gubernatorial  campaign  of  1924, 
when  he  was  put  forward  by  a  group  of  in- 


dependent republicans  as  candidate  for  the 
nomination  for  governor.  Mr.  Essington  is 
now  a  resident  of  Chicago  and  is  practising 
law  in  that  city. 

He  was  born  at  Streator,  May  19,  1886,  son 
of  John  and  Mary  (Gault)  Essington.  His 
father  was  born  in  DuPage  County,  Illinois, 
December  10,  1855,  and  his  mother,  on  Staten 
Island,  New  York,  March  27,  1857.  They 
were  married  at  Odell,  Illinois,  July  2,  1885. 
John  Essington  was  a  farmer,  teacher,  then 
became  a  lawyer  and  for  a  time  was  editor 
of  a  paper  at  Pontiac.  He  practiced  law  at 
Streator  from  1881  until  1892,  and  after  that 
was  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  until 
his  death  on  September  29,  1912. 

Thurlow  Gault  Essington  attended  the  city 
schools  and  the  township  high  school  at 
Streator,  graduated  A.  B.  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  1906,  and  completed  his  law 
course  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he 
was  graduated  J.  D.  Cum  Laude  in  1908.  Mr. 
Essington  established  his  reputation  as  a  very 
able  attorney  and  built  up  a  large  law  prac- 
tice at  Streator  before  his  name  was  known 
beyond  his  local  community  in  politics.  He 
continued  to  practice  in  that  city  until  March, 
1926,  when  he  removed  to  Chicago  and  formed 
the  partnership  of  Essington  &  McKibbin,  his 
associate  being  George  B.  McKibbin,  formerly 
of  the  firm  of  Good,  Childs,  Bobb  &  Wescott. 
They  have  their  law  offices  at  231  South  La- 
Salle  Street. 

Mr.  Essington  served  as  city  attorney  of 
Streator  from  1915  to  1917,  and  was  mayor 
of  the  city  from  1917  to  1919,  during  the 
period  of  the  World  war.  In  1918  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  and  was 
re-elected  in  1922.  Mr.  Essington  by  his 
scholarship  earned  membership  in  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  so- 
cial fraternity  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  and  the 
law  fraternity  Phi  Delta  Phi.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  Club,  Hamilton  Club 
and  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago,  is  a  Royal 
Arch  and  Knight  Templar  Mason  at  Streator, 
member  of  the  Bloomington  Consistory  of  the 
Scottish  Rite,  Mohammed  Temple  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine,  and  held  membership  in  vari- 
ous clubs  and  civic  organizations  at  Streator. 
He  married,  February  16,  1913,  Miss  Davie 
Hendricks,  at  Madisonville,  Kentucky.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Elizabeth.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Essington  reside  on  East  Fifty-Sixth  Street 
in  Chicago. 

Henry  Russell  Platt,  who  came  to  Chi- 
cago in  1891,  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est law  firms  in  the  middle  west,  that  of 
Mayer,  Meyer,  Austrian  &  Platt,  the  head  of 
which  for  many  years  was  the  late  Levy 
Mayer. 

Mr.  Platt  was  born  at  Plattsburg,  New 
York,  March  4,  1866,  son  of  Theodorus  and 
Marietta  S.  (Nichols)  Platt.  His  father  was 
born  at  Plattsburg,  New  York,  in  1811,  and 
died  in  1887,  while  his  mother  was  born  at 
Vergennes,  Vermont,  in  1818,  and  died  in 
1895.  Henry  R.  was  the  youngest  of  a  large 
family  of  three  daughters  and  eight  sons, 
only  two  of  whom  are  now  living.  His  father 
was  a  farmer  and  business  man,  was  a  whig 
in  politics  and  later  a  democrat. 
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Henry  Russell  Piatt  graduated  from  high 
school  in  1883,  and  in  1887  took  his  A.  B.  de- 
gree at  Williams  College.  He  studied  law 
with  Judge  George  E.  Lawrence  at  Rutland, 
Vermont,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  there,  and 
about  a  year  later  came  to  Chicago  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  in  1891.  For 
about  three  years  he  practiced  with  Judge 
Isham,  then  a  member  of  the  firm  Stein  & 
Piatt  for  ten  years,  was  alone  in  practice  for 
three  years,  then  practiced  with  the  firm  of 
Musgrave,  Piatt  &  Lee,  and  from  that  joined 
the  organization  of  Mayer,  Meyer,  Austrian  & 
Piatt.  Individually  or  through  his  firm  he 
has  been  connected  with  many  large  inter- 
ests. He  is  counsel  for  the  Leiter  estate.  He 
also  acted  as  counsel  in  the  merger  of  the  Ar- 
mour and  Morris  packing  interests  in  1923. 
He  is  a  director  of  Albert  Pick  &  Company 
and  several  other  corporations.  Mr.  Piatt  is 
a  member  of  the  Chicago,  Illinois  State  and 
American  Bar  Associations,  the  Chicgo  Bar 
Institute,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Union 
League,  University  and  Glenview  Country 
Clubs,  the  Mid-day  Club  and  Law  Club. 

He  married,  August  27,  1895,  Miss  Helen 
Sherwood  Kyle,  a  native  of  Vergennes,  Ver- 
mont. They  have  three  children,  Theodora, 
Henry  Russell,  Jr.,  and  Sherwood  Kellog. 

Fletcher  Ladd  McCordic,  first  lieutenant, 
Eighty-eighth  Aero  Squadron,  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces,  was  an  Illinois  boy,  a  resi- 
dent of  Winnetka,  son  of  a  Chicago  attorney. 
When  a  mere  boy  he  saw  as  in  a  vision  tbe 
possibility  of  the  control  of  the  air  and  the 
great  uses  to  which  this  control  might  be  put. 
He  saw  the  vision  in  the  workshop  and  the 
camp;  he  followed  it  upon  the  field  of  battle; 
it  dominated  all  his  thoughts.  He  loved  it  with 
a  boyish  love,  pure,  single  and  serene.  He 
never  had  the  pain  as  a  man  of  seeing  this 
vision  "fade  into  the  light  of  common  day." 
But  on  the  contrary  he  saw  it  prevail  in  a 
great  cause  and  gave  his  meed  of  effort  that 
it  might  prevail.  He  died  in  its  hour  of  tri- 
umph, realizing  that  his  belief  in  it  had  been 
justified.     This  was  his  reward. 

He  was  born  December  1,  1891,  son  of  Al- 
fred E.  and  Jane  Augusta  (Ladd)  McCordic, 
his  father  of  Scotch  and  his  mother  of  Colonial 
English  ancestry.  His  father  was  born  in 
Canada,  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  directly  after  his  marriage  en- 
gaged in  practice  at  Duluth,  Minnesota,  where 
his  son  Fletcher  was  born.  In  1896  the  fam- 
ily established  their  home  at  Winnetka,  and 
since  then  Alfred  E.  McCordic  has  been  prac- 
ticing law  in  Chicago.  Fletcher  Ladd  McCor- 
dic attended  the  public  schools  of  Winnetka, 
the  College  School  of  Kenilworth  and  the  Chi- 
cago Latin  School.  He  early  developed  me- 
chanical taste  and  had  a  home  shop  where  he 
reveled  in  electrical  and  mechanical  contriv- 
ances. He  also  had  a  great  love  of  sport  and 
outdoor  life,  but  especially  enjoyed  those  sports 
involving  the  exercise  of  mechanical  skill.  He 
was  physically  well  made  and  especially  strong 
in  his  back  and  arms,  and  was  fond  of  rowing, 
camping  and  motoring.  When  very  young 
he  had  interested  himself  in  making  "gliders" 
and  toy  planes.  A  serious  trouble  of  the  eyes 
interrupted  his  plans  to  enter  college,  but  he 


devoted  his  leisure  to  mechanical  pursuits.  As 
his  eyesight  improved  he  attended  Lewis  In- 
stitute at  Chicago  for  a  number  of  terms,  and 
had  a  rather  extensive  apprenticeship,  work- 
ing in  a  freight  car  factory,  with  the  General 
Electric  Company  in  Massachusetts  and  in  an 
automobile  school  at  Detroit.  He  finally  bore 
down  his  parents'  opposition  to  take  up  avia- 
tion, and  in  the  fall  of  1916  entered  the 
Wright  Flying  School  at  Hempstead,  Long 
Island,  whez-e  he  was  graduated  and  received 
a  pilot's  license  from  the  Aero  Club  of  Amer- 
ica. On  the  establishment  of  the  Aviation 
Officers'    Reserve    Corps    camps    in    January, 

1917,  he  enlisted,  being  given  the  rank  of 
sergeant.  He  was  in  the  training  camp  at 
Memphis  until  June,  then  was  assigned  to 
Chicago,  and  in  July  to  Chanute  Field.  Early 
in  September  he  was  sent  to  Kelly  Field  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  after  two  weeks  was 
ordered  to  Minneola,  Long  Island.  He  sailed 
for  overseas  October  27,  1917,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 20  reached  Issoudun,  the  first  great  train- 
ing field  in  France  for  the  American  air 
forces.  Here  he  went  through  that  rigorous 
and  intensive  training  required  of  air  pilots. 
While  he  was  distinguished  by  a  remarkable 
concentration  on  the  technical  branches  of  his 
work,  he  also  steadily  won  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  his  associates.  In  the  words  of  his 
biographer:  "He  combined  a  peculiar  reserve 
of  manner  and  reticence  of  speech  with  a 
gravity  of  countenance  that  seldom  betrayed 
his  thoughts.  His  willingness  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility and  in  turn  his  resolve  to  exact 
obedience  recall  his  bob-sled  days.  He  claimed 
as  pilot  entire  direction  of  the  machine.  He 
accepted  from  his  observer  no  suggestions  and 
listened  to  no  complaints.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  always  willing  to  assist,  Fletcher  left 
the  observer's  special  task  entirely  to  him. 
It  was  only  as  time  went  on  that  his  com- 
rades discovered  the  boyish  good-nature  that 
went  with  these  deeper  traits.  While  leader 
of  a  training  squad  at  Issoudun  because  of 
his  grave  demeanor  he  was  nicknamed  "Gen- 
eral" (usually  abbreviated  to  "Gen.")  which 
clung  to  him  throughout  the  war." 

After  nearly  three  months  of  training  and 
service  at  Issoudun,  McCordic  was  assigned 
to  the  Eighty-eighth  Aero  Squadron,  Maj.  H. 
B.  Anderson  commanding.  The  Eighty-eighth 
Squadron  was  what  is  now  known  as  a  "Corps 
Observation  Squadron."  It  belonged  to  that 
part  of  the  air  service  that  has  siven  to  the 
service  as  a  whole  the  name  "Eyes  of  the 
Army."  The  Squadron  was  the  fifth  American 
aero  squadron  to  go  to  the  front,  the  first  hav- 
ing preceded  it  by  only  a  short  time.  It  was 
engaged  in  each  of  the  great  offensives  in 
which  the  American  troops  shared;  it  took 
part  in  the  capture  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient 
which  was  virtually  the  achievement  of  the 
Americans  alone;  and  was  one  of  the  seventeen 
squadrons  serving  at  the  front  when  the  fight- 
ing ceased.  It  accompanied  the  American 
Army  of  Occupation  into  Germany. 

Except  for  two  weeks'  sick  leave,  in  August, 

1918,  Fletcher  was  with  the  squadi'on  during 
the  entire  period  of  activity.  During  this  time 
he  suffered  no  serious  mishap  and  was  not 
interrupted  even  for  a  day  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.     Writing  shortly  after  the  armis- 
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tice,  Fletcher  says:  "I  was  in  all  the  big 
drives — first  at  Chateau-Thierry,  then  at  the 
Vesle,  then  when  we  moved  to  Souilly  for  the 
St.  Mihiel  drive  and  then  at  the  Meuse."  He 
remained  with  the  Army  of  Occupation  for  sev- 
eral months  and  until  his  death. 

Writing  after  his  death  his  commanding 
officers  said:  "During  the  war  there  was  no 
one  more  willing  and  capable  to  undertake  any 
mission.  No  matter  how  hazardous  the  under- 
taking a  smile  would  always  come  to  his  face 
when  he  was  detailed  on  the  patrol.  He  had 
next  to  high  man  in  the  squadron  in  flying 
time  over  the  lines." 

This  brief  sketch  can  do  little  justice  to  the 
detailed  work  and  service  rendered  by  Lieu- 
tenant McCordic.  This  work  and  service  earned 
two  citations.  The  third  is  as  follows:  "France, 
December  31,  1918.  The  Air  Service  Com- 
mander, First  Army,  cites  for  exceptional  de- 
votion to  duty:  First  Lieutenant  Fletcher  L. 
McCordic,  A.  S.  U.  S.  A.,  pilot,  88th  Aero 
Squadron  served  with  never  failing  loyalty  and 
spirit  since  February,  1918.  By  his  ability 
and  initiative,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  the  squadron.  By  Order  of  Colonel 
Milling." 

The  second  was  based  on  one  day's  duty. 
October  23,  1918,  he  was  serving  as  "protec- 
tion," helping  to  guard  another  plane  engaged 
in  taking  photographs  over  the  lines.  In  the 
battle  that  followed  he  brought  down  two  of 
the  hostile  planes.  The  citation  giving  recog- 
nition to  this  day's  work  was  not  awarded  for 
more  than  a  month  after  McCordic's  death. 

"First  Lieutenant  Fletcher  L.  McCordic,  A. 
S.  Pilot,  88th  Aero  Sqdn.  for  Distinguished 
and  Exceptional  Gallantry  at  Aincreville, 
France,  on  23  Oct.  1918,  in  the  operations  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  In  tes- 
timony thereof,  and  as  an  expression  of  appre- 
ciation of  his  valor,  I  award  him  this 
Citation 

John  J.  Pershing, 
Commander-in-Chief." 

Awarded  on  27  March  1919. 

Fletcher  McCordic  was  so  engrossed  in  his 
work  and  so  loved  the  wonderful  art  of  flying 
that  he  was  careless  of  honors  except  as  they 
were  real  opportunities  for  better  service.  He 
declined  the  post  of  commanding  officer  of 
another  squadron.  In  January,  1919,  he  was 
made  flight  commander  of  the  Eighty-eighth, 
and  was  serving  as  such  when  he  died. 

An  official  account  of  the  last  scene  in  the 
career  of  this  brilliant  Illinois  airman  is  con- 
tained in  a  special  report  made  bv  Maj.  Howard 
C.  Davidson,  A.  S.,  U.  S.  A.:  "Lieut.  Fletcher 
L.  McCordic  took  off  from  the  airdrome  at 
Treves,  Germany,  at  13:40  H.  on  March  1, 
1919,  flying  a  Fokker  D  VII  with  two  hours 
fuel.  He  stunted  over  the  field  for  about  fif- 
teen minutes,  showing  perfect  control  of  the 
plane,  and  then  flew  north  over  Treves,  dis- 
appearing in  the  direction  of  Coblenz.  The 
motor  seemed  to  be  turning  up  regularly.  At 
14:15  he  was  seen  flying  low  over  a  forest 
just  east  of  Waldweiler.  His  motor  was  turn- 
ing up  very  irregularly  and  he  was  evidently 
trying  to  glide  to  an  open  space  north  of  the 
woods.  Seeing  that  he  did  not  have  enough 
altitude  for  that  he  banked  up  to  turn  to  a 


little  clearing  of  stumps  on  the  left.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  from  the  account  of  a  Ger- 
man that  saw  it  whether  it  side-slipped  and 
fell  on  this  turn  or  went  into  a  spin,  at  any 
rate  he  was  just  above  the  woods  when  he 
banked.  He  fell  very  near  to  where  he  made 
the  turn  and  investigation  shows  that  his  fall 
was  almost  vertical.  The  left  lower  wing  was 
torn  off  on  a  tree.  As  the  motor  hit  the 
ground  the  fuselage  swung  around  and  hit  a 
large  tree,  Lieut.  McCordic's  head  being  caught 
between  the  tree  and  the  machine  guns  as  the 
cockpit  crumpled.  His  skull  was  fractured  and 
face  very  badly  bruised.  A  German  got  there 
in  a  few  minutes  and  Lieut.  McCordic  was 
unconscious  but  still  alive.  He  died  in  a  few 
minutes.  He  was  buried  from  Base  Hospital 
No.  19  on  March  3rd,  1919,  in  the  American 
section  of  the  Trier  cemetery. 

"Lieut.  McCordic  was  assigned  to  the  88th 
Squadron  on  February  22,  1918,  at  Amanty, 
France,  being  one  of  the  fifteen  original  pilots 
to  go  with  the  Squadron.  He  went  to  the 
front  on  May  28,  1918,  Station  Ourches  (Toul 
Sector)  ;  from  there  he  moved  with  the  Squad- 
ron to  the  Chateau-Thierry  sector,  Stations  at 
Francheville,  France,  Ferme  de  Greves,  Gous- 
saincourt,  from  July  6  to  September  12.  He 
took  part  in  the  St.  Mihiel  and  the  entire 
Meuse-Argonne  offensives  with  stations  at 
Souilly  and  Bethelainville  from  Sept.  12  to 
Nov.  11th.  On  December  5th  he  moved  with 
the  Squadron  to  the  Army  of  Occupation. 

"Lieut.  McCordic  was,  without  question,  one 
of  our  best  and  most  daring  pilots.  He  has 
had  over  a  hundred  hours  over  the  enemy 
lines,  has  been  engaged  in  several  air  battles 
and  has  always  shown  the  greatest  skill  and 
liking  for  the  work. 

"The  above  is  a  very  complete  record  of  the 
accident  of  Lieut.  McCordic.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  flyers  in  the  Squadron,  and  no  one 
can  tell  just  what  happened  to  him  to  make 
him  fall." 

After  resting  more  than  a  year  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moselle  his  body  was  brought  home  and 
on  November  6,  1920,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Winnetka  Post  of  the  American  Legion,  was 
laid  to  rest  in  Graceland  Cemetery  at  Chicago. 

In  conclusion  should  be  quoted  a  few  sen- 
tences from  a  letter  written  by  Maj.  K.  P. 
Littauer,  who  was  one  of  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  Eighty-eighth:  "I  want  to  add 
my  own  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  best 
beloved  officer  of  the  Eighty-eighth.  In  my 
three  years  of  service  with  the  French  and 
American  flying  corps  I  never  met  a  man  who 
was  at  once  so  gallant  and  so  modest  as  your 
son.  The  grandstand  meant  no  more  to  him, 
apparently,  than  his  exploits  did  which — when 
they  were  heard  from  other  lips — excited  its 
applause.  I  believe  it  never  crossed  his  mind 
that  anything  in  his  consistent  record  for  skill, 
devotion  and  gallantry,  was  worth  mention- 
ing. He  seemed  as  oblivious  of  recognition 
as  he  was  of  danger.  Had  he,  single-handed, 
put  the  entire  German  Army  to  rout,  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  he  would  have  returned 
to  the  airdrome  and  written  in  the  squadron 
log,  'Nothing  to  report.' 

"I  think  none  of  us  can  look  back  on  'The 
General'   without  a   feeling  of  reverence  and 
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awe.  Brave  to  the  point  of  fearlessness,  loyal, 
devoted  to  the  utmost  limit,  he  was  the  Bayard 
of  the  Eighty-eighth,  'sans  peur  et  sans  re- 
proche.'  " 

Wilbur  J.  Carmichael,  a  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  an  expert  in  animal  husbandry, 
has  since  1922  been  secretary  and  traffic  man- 
ager for  the  St.  Louis  Live  Stock  Exchange, 
an  organization  designed  generally  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  live  stock  market  at  the 
National  Stock  Yards  at  East  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Carmichael  has  been  familiar  with  the 
live  stock  industry  since  early  youth.  He 
grew  up  on  his  father's  blooded  stock  farm  in 
northern  Illinois,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  informed  men  on  the  technical  and 
marketing  problems  of  the  business.  He  was 
born  in  Ogle  County,  Illinois,  June  15,  1888, 
son  of  James  and  Alma  (Knight)  Carmichael. 
His  maternal  grandparents  were  Joshua 
Adams  and  Achsa  James  (Davis)  Knight,  the 
former  a  native  of  Herkimer  County,  New 
York.  James  Carmichael  was  born  in  County 
Donegal,  Ireland,  and  was  seven  weeks  old 
when  his  parents,  with  their  three  children, 
sailed  for  America,  the  other  two  children  be- 
ing John  and  Eliza.  They  were  nine  weeks 
in  crossing  the  ocean,  landing  in  Philadelphia. 
They  immigrated  from  Ireland  on  account  of 
the  historic  potato  famine  of  the  year  1849. 
About  1851  the  famly  settled  in  Ogle  County, 
Illinois.  James  Carmichael  for  forty-five  years 
has  been  a  breeder  of  blooded  stock  in  that 
county,  and  is  one  of  its  most  prominent  citi- 
zens, esteemed  for  his  integrity  of  character  as 
well  as  for  his  success  in  business.  For  over 
twenty-one  years  he  has  served  on  local  school 
boards,  and  has  been  identified  with  a  num- 
ber of  organizations  in  that  rich  and  pros- 
perous county.  He  and  his  wife  had  six  chil- 
dren: Robert  married  Jessie  Downs,  and  their 
four  children  are  Alma  Josephine,  George 
James,  Edna  and  Robert.  Burton  married 
Nell  Holmes,  and  their  two  children  are  Eliza- 
beth and  James  Holmes.  Miss  Edith  J.  is  un- 
married. Elwood  is  unmarried.  Leonard  D. 
married  Mabel  Somers,  their  two  children  be- 
ing Leonard  D.  and  Virginia  May. 

Wilbur  J.  Carmichael,  youngest  of  the  fam- 
ily, was  educated  in  the  district  schools  of 
Lynnville  Township,  Ogle  County,  attended 
the  Rochelle  High  School  and  in  1909  entered 
the  School  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  receiving  his  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree in  1913,  and  the  Master  of  Science  degree 
in  1916.  From  1912  to  1915  he  was  an  assist- 
ant in  the  department  of  animal  husbandry, 
and  in  1915  was  made  inspector  of  animal  hus- 
bandry, remaining  at  the  university  until  the 
spring  of  1918.  His  special  assignment  was  in 
swine  work.  From  the  university  he  was 
called  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  for  one  year 
was  in  charge  of  field  work  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  from  1919  to  1922,  in- 
clusive, was  secretary  of  the  National  Swine 
Growers  Association.  He  then  accepted  his 
present  responsibilities  as  secretary  and  traf- 
fic manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Live  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

Mr.  Carmichael  is  a  Mason,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  social  and  agricultural  college  fra- 


ternities of  Delta  Phi,  Sigma  Xi,  Alpha  Zeta 
and  Gamma  Alpha.  He  belongs  to  the  Meth- 
odist Church. 

He  married  at  Middlebury,  Indiana,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1916,  Miss  Florence  Varns,  daughter 
of  Ellsworth  and  Jennie  (Thompson)  Varns. 
Her  father  is  in  the  hardware  and  agricultural 
implement  business  in  Indiana  and  has  served 
on  the  school  board  more  than  twenty  years. 
Mrs.  Carmichael  has  a  brother,  Reginald  C, 
who  married  Adda  Prouch,  and  their  two  chil- 
dren are  Abbie  Jane  and  William  Ellsworth. 
The  second  wife  of  her  father  was  Clara 
Hoover,  and  by  that  union  three  children  were 
born,  Clarence,  Catherine  and  William,  the 
two  latter  deceased.  Clarence  Varns  married 
Wilura  Swartz  and  has  a  daughter,  Geraldine. 
The  two  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carmichael 
are  Ellsworth  Varns  and  William  Jerome. 

Fred  Clark  Myers  was  city  comptroller  of 
Danville,  is  an  ex-service  man  of  the  World 
war,  and  a  popular  leader  among  the  younger 
group  of  men  in  his  native  city. 

He  was  born  at  Danville,  February  1,  1895. 
This  branch  of  the  Myers  family  came  from 
England,  three  brothers  of  the  name  settling 
in  western  Virginia,  near  the  present  city  of 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  His  grandfather, 
James  A.  Myers,  was  one  of  the  early  day 
merchants  of  Danville.  His  father,  Frank  P. 
Myers,  was  born  at  Danville,  March  3,  1855, 
and  spent  all  his  life  in  that  city.  He  was  the 
first  mail  carrier  of  Danville  after  free  de- 
livery of  mail  was  started.  He  filled  the  po- 
sition nine  years,  and  while  thus  engaged  he 
conceived  the  idea  and  put  into  effect  the 
plans  for  distributing  hand  bills  of  sales  for 
the  department  stores  by  the  house  to  house 
method.  He  rapidly  developed  this  into  a 
systematic  business  and  gradually  added  a 
bill  posting  and  sign  board  service,  so  that 
he  was  the  real  pioneer  in  the  advertising 
business  at  Danville.  He  continued  his  ad- 
vertising business  very  successfully  for 
twenty-two  years,  until  his  death  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  1907.  He  was  a  democrat  in  politics 
and  was  affiliated  with  Olive  Branch  Lodge 
No.  38,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Danville 
Camp,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  and 
Danville  Lodge  No.  332,  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks.  Frank  P.  Myers  married 
Mary  Ellen  Hannah,  who  was  born  at  Danville, 
August  14,  1861,  and  still  lives  in  that  city. 
They  had  three  children:  Hubert,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  months,  Wilber  Ernest 
and  Fred  Clark.  Wilber  Ernest,  now  manager 
of  the  Hassler  Shock  Absorber  Company  at 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  during  the  World  war 
tried  to  get  accepted  into  the  infantry  ser- 
vice but  was  rejected  for  disability,  though 
subsequently  mustered  in  and  during  the  rest 
of  the  war  period  was  clerk  at  the  St.  Louis 
arsenal. 

Fred  Clark  Myers  was  educated  in  public 
schools  at  Danville,  attending  high  school  into 
the  senior  year.  He  left  school  in  1915,  and 
during  the  next  four  and  a  half  years,  except 
for  the  war  period,  was  a  salesman  of  Cadillac 
cars  employed  by  the  Home  Garage  Company 
at  Danville.  During  1920-21,  he  was  with  the 
Chevrolet  Motor  Company  at  Danville  as  sales- 
man, and  for  one  year  wrote  life   insurance, 
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with  offices  at  Danville,  for  the  Mutual  Trust 
Company  of  Chicago.  Following  that  Mr. 
Myers  took  up  the  general  insurance  business 
with  H.  R.  DeLong  of  Danville,  but  resigned 
on  May  1,  1923,  to  accept  appointment  from 
Mayor  T.  F.  Shouse  as  city  comptroller.  He 
has  since  held  that  position  and  is  the  young- 
est city  comptroller  in  the  United  States,  as 
was  proven  at  the  National  Convention  of 
the  Comptrollers  and  Accountants,  held  in  the 
City  of  Milwaukee  in  1923. 

Mr.  Myers  is  a  republican,  is  a  member  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Danville, 
Olive  Branch  Lodge  No.  38,  A.  F.  and  A.  M., 
and  the  Lodge  of  Perfection  with  the  four- 
teenth degree  of  Scottish  Rites  Masons.  He 
is  unmarried. 

He  enlisted  May  20,  1918,  being  sent  for 
training  with  the  Engineers'  Corps  to  Camp 
Meade,  Maryland.  On  June  2,  1918,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  American  University  Camp 
at  the  extreme  northwestern  edge  of  the  City 
of  Washington,  and  on  July  10,  1918,  was 
transfered  to  Fort  Myer,  Virginia,  just  op- 
posite the  Arlington  National  cemetery.  There 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  engineers'  automotive 
transportation  service  until  November  15, 
1918,  when  all  the  engineers  were  discharged 
except  the  transportation  service  men,  who 
were  assigned  duty  with  the  Motor  Transport 
Service  and  as  such  he  remained  at  Fort  Myer 
until  his  discharge  on  January  20,  1919. 

Edward  Ross.  One  of  the  most  progressive 
spirits  in  the  agricultural  community  around 
White  Hall,  Greene  County,  is  Edward  Ross, 
who  has  lived  all  his  life  in  the  rural  district 
just  southeast  of  White  Hall. 

He  represents  a  pioneer  family.  His  father 
was  the  late  Simeon  Ross,  who  was  born  at 
Rahway,  New  Jersey.  When  a  young  man  he 
clerked  in  a  store  in  New  York  City,  and  had 
some  property  in  the  east.  After  his  mar- 
riage he  exchanged  this  property  for  what 
was  reputed  to  be  improved  land  in  central 
Illinois.  In  1844  he  brought  his  wife  and  one 
child  to  White  Hall.  The  land  he  had  bought 
comprised  twenty  acres.  It  had  been  repre- 
sented that  two  good  houses  stood  on  the  land, 
but  on  inspection  they  were  found  to  be  two 
log  cabins.  The  Ross  family  moved  into  one 
of  these  cabins  and  unpacked  a  few  goods, 
thinking  that  they  would  remain  temporarily 
and  after  selling  out  return  to  the  east.  In 
a  year  or  so  Simeon  Ross  found  his  engage- 
ments and  responsibilities  such  that  he  could 
not  carry  out  the  plan,  and  so  became  a  per- 
manent resident.  After  farming  a  time  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Judge  Worcester 
to  engage  in  the  general  store  and  grocery 
business  at  White  Hall,  which  was  then  a  very 
small  village.  He  prospered,  and  the  business 
grew  and  brought  substantial  prosperity  to 
Simeon  Ross.  For  a  number  of  years  he  made 
the  daily  trip  to  and  from  the  store  on  foot. 
He  invested  his  surplus  capital  in  land,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  owned  over  1,200 
acres. 

Simeon  Ross,  who  died  February  6,  1893, 
was  a  generous  and  public  spirited  citizen  of 
Greene  County.  He  aided  in  the  erection  of 
schools  and  churches,  in  the  building  of  Union 
Hall,   and    while    a    republican    voter    he   took 


little  interest  in  politics.  The  only  office  he 
ever  held  was  that  of  school  director.  Simeon 
Ross  married  Eveline  Brant,  who  died  Janu- 
ary 4,  1888.  Her  children  were:  Francis  A., 
who  died  at  Bloomington,  Illinois;  Simeon,  Jr., 
of  Perry,  Missouri;  Milan,  who  died  at  White 
Hall;  Annie,  who  married  Frank  Armstrong 
and  died  at  Ogden,  Utah;  Hettie,  who  died  un- 
married; Daniel,  deceased;  Emily,  who  died 
unmarried;  Elliott,  a  farmer  near  White  Hall; 
Adelaide,  who  married  Doctor  Foreman;  and 
Edward. 

Edward  Ross  was  born  on  the  family  home- 
stead near  White  Hall,  April  27,  1860,  and 
grew  up  just  across  the  road  from  his  pres- 
ent home.  He  attended  schools  in  White  Hall, 
and  for  over  forty  years  has  been  a  farmer, 
chiefly  a  grain  grower.  In  i-ecent  years  he 
and  his  son  Arnold  have  been  growers  of  seed 
corn,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  men  in  his 
community  specializing  in  the  breeding  of 
Chester  White  hogs.  He  has  been  a  feeder 
and  shipper  of  fat  stock  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  addition  to  his  farming  he  was  at 
one  time  connected  with  the  Sewer  Pipe  Com- 
pany at  White  Hall  and  the  Illinois  Milk  Con- 
densery.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Peoples  First 
National  Bank.  Mr.  Ross  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  is  a  republican,  casting  his 
first  vote  for  Blaine  and  Logan  in  1884,  and 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  school  board. 
He  married  in  the  White  Hall  community, 
October  29,  1884,  Miss  Ellen  A.  Tankersley, 
who  was  born  January  6,  1863,  daughter  of 
William  A.  Tankersley,  a  farmer  in  Greene 
County.  The  three  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ross  were:  Bernice,  wife  of  Ernest  Boggess, 
of  White  Hall,  and  their  children  are  Isaac, 
Marjorie,  Mary  E.,  and  Henry  E;  Clemma,  de- 
ceased, who  married  George  North,  and  their 
children  are  Isaac  and  Marion  A.;  and  Arnold 
Ross,  a  farmer  associated  with  his  father. 
Arnold  Ross  married  Grace  Piper,  and  they 
have  two  children,  named  Eugene  and  Gerald. 

Chester  A.  Aldrich,  publisher  of  the 
Chronicle-Herald  of  Hoopeston,  went  to  work 
in  a  newspaper  and  printing  plant  when  a 
boy,  and  his  experience  has  made  him  one  of 
the  ablest  newspaper  publishers  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Aldrich  was  born  at  Wapella,  Illinois, 
October  5,  1874.  His  grandfather,  David  Aid- 
rich,  was  of  English  ancestry,  the  Aldrich 
family  having  been  established  in  Rhode 
Island  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  David  Aldrich  was  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
northern  Ohio  and  northern  Indiana.  He  died 
at  Mishawaka,  Indiana.  His  son,  David  Aid- 
rich,  father  of  Chester  A.,  was  born  at  Mish- 
awaka, Indiana,  in  1844,  became  a  farmer  at 
Wapella,  Illinois,  where  he  married,  and 
served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Union  army.  From 
Wapella  he  removed  to  Du  Quoin,  Illinois, 
where  he  was  a  prosperous  farmer  for  thirty- 
five  years.  He  is  now  living  retired  at  Cobden, 
this  state.  He  is  a  republican,  a  Baptist  and 
a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
David  Aldrich  married  Ann  Eliza  Burroughs, 
who  was  born  at  New  Paris,  Indiana,  and  died 
at  Wapella,  Illinois,  in  1877.  Her  father, 
Chester  S.  Burroughs,  was  a  native  of  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  went  to  Indiana  at  an 
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early  day,  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican 
war,  and  followed  the  occupation  of  carpenter 
and  builder.  He  married  Permelia  Mills,  a 
native  of  Ohio,  who  died  at  Niles,  Michigan. 
The  Mills  family  came  from  England  and 
were  among  the  early  colonists  of  Virginia, 
being  related  to  the  Custis  family,  of  which 
Martha  Custis  Washington  was  a  member. 
Chester  S.  Burroughs  was  a  cousin  of  the 
Chicago  merchant,  Marshall  Field. 

Chester  A.  Aldrich  was  the  youngest  of 
three  children,  the  oldest,  Nathaniel,  dying 
in  infancy.  His  sister,  Amy  Permelia,  is  the 
wife  of  Fred  Jansen,  a  cigar  manufacturer  at 
Denver,  Colorado.  Chester  A.  Aldrich  was 
only  three  years  old  when  his  mother  died,  and 
he  grew  up  in  the  home  of  his  grand  parents 
at  Niles,  Michigan,  attending  public  schools 
there  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  then  served  a 
nine-month  apprenticeship  in  the  office  of  the 
Niles,  Michigan,  Democrat,  and  for  eleven 
months  was  a  reporter  for  the  Niles  Daily 
St^r.  He  had  three  months  experience  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Detroit  Evening  News,  and 
then  returned  to  Niles,  where  for  one  year  he 
was  city  editor  of  the  Niles  Daily  Star,  fol- 
lowing which  he  became  associated  with.  Major 
L.  A.  Duncan  as  editor  of  the  Niles  Daily 
Sun  and  Niles  Republican.  After  four  years 
he  went  to  Poplar  Bluffs.  Missouri,  and  estab- 
lished the  Poplar  Bluffs  Sentinel,  which  he 
published  two  years,  selling  that  paper  in  1900. 

Then  for  another  year  he  was  city  editor 
of  the  Niles  Daily  Sun,  and  for  a  year  was 
city  editor  of  the  Mattoon,  Illinois,  Morning 
Star.  He  then  became  managing  editor  and 
publisher  of  this  Mattoon  paper  and  remained 
in  that  city  until  1911. 

Mr.  Aldrich  in  1911  acquired  the  Hoopeston 
Evening  Herald.  On  April  15,  1921,  he 
bought  the  Republican  Daily  and  Weekly 
Chronicle,  the  consolidation  of  the  two  papers 
resulting  in  the  Chronicle-Herald,  which  has 
both  daily  and  weekly  issues.  The  Chronicle 
is  the  oldest  newspaper  of  Hoopeston,  having 
been  established  in  1872  by  Mr.  Dale  Wallace, 
still  a  resident  of  that  city.  The  Chronicle- 
Herald  is  independent  in  politics.  The  paper 
is  now  owned  and  published  by  the  Aldrich 
Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  which 
Mr.  Aldrich  incorporated  in  1921  with  a  cap- 
ital of  forty  thousand  dollars.  He  is  presi- 
dent and  managing  editor  and  general  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  corporation  .  The  plant 
and  offices  are  at  201  East  Main  Street.  This 
is  a  very  successful  newspaper,  and  few  cities 
of  the  size  of  Hoopeston  anywhere  can  claim 
a  newspaper  so  well  edited  and  possessing 
more  of  the  qualities  of  a  really  good  news- 
paper. 

Mr.  Aldrich  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
Press  Association,  belongs  to  the  Hoopeston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  the  Commercial 
Club  and  to  the  Hubbard  Trail  Country  Club. 
During  the  World  war  he  put  his  newspaper 
and  all  its  facilities  completely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  government  in  giving  publicity 
to  war  measures.  He  is  independent  in  his 
political  views,  is  a  member  of  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  of  Mattoon 
Lodge  No.  495  B.  P.  0.  Elks.  Mr.  Aldrich 
owns  an  attractive  home  at  626  Washington 


Street,  and  has  other  real  estate  in  Hoopes- 
ton. 

He  married  at  South  Bend,  Indiana,  July 
16,  1897,  Miss  Hattie  Hudson.  She  was  born 
at  Rockton,  Illinois,  in  1878,  and  died  in  a 
Chicago  hospital  in  1904.  By  this  marriage 
there  were  four  children:  Rita  Amy,  wife 
of  Clarence  W.  Murray,  of  the  A.  W.  Mur- 
ray Plumbing  Company  of  Hoopeston;  Erma 
Anna,  wife  of  J.  Franklin  Murray,  who  is  a 
pressman  in  the  Chronicle-Herald  plant; 
David  R.,  linotype  operator  for  his  father; 
and  Lucretia  E.,  wife  of  Marvin  G.  Probst, 
a  resident  of  River  Forest,  Illinois,  Mr.  Probst 
being  a  member  of  Graham,  Andersen,  Probst 
&  White,  Chicago  architects,  who  have  de- 
signed and  built  some  of  the  finest  business 
and  public  structures  in  Chicago  and  the  mid- 
dle west. 

Mr.  Aldrich  on  October  1,  1906,  at  Clayton, 
Missouri,  married  Miss  Georgia  Jane  Gibler, 
a  native  of  Mattoon,  Illinois.  By  this  mar- 
riage there  are  two  children:  Helen  Czarine, 
in  the  second  year  of  high  school  at  Hoopes- 
ton; and  Richard  Wayne,  a  freshman  in  the 
high  school. 

Frank  C.  Rathje.  Perhaps  in  no  other 
city  in  the  world  can  be  found  a  greater  num- 
ber of  able  professional  men  than  in  Chicago, 
a  fact  attested  by  remarkable  achievements 
along  every  line.  To  this  prestige  the  Chicago 
bar  has  contributed  largely,  and  a  representa- 
tive member  of  this  important  body  is  Frank  C. 
Rathje,  specialist  in  banking  law,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  prominent  law  firm  of  Rathje, 
Wesemann,  Hinckley  &  Barnard,  with  offices 
at  29  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 

Frank  C.  Rathje  was  born  at  Bloomingdale, 
Dupage  County,  Illinois,  son  of  William  and 
Louise  (Ehlers)  Rathje,  and  grandson  of 
Frederick  Rathje,  all  natives  of  Hanover,  Ger- 
many. The  grandfather  was  born  in  that 
province  in  1802.  Early  in  the  fifties  he  came 
to  America  and  settled  in  Illinois,  buying  210 
acres  of  land  in  Dupage  County,  securing  it 
for  $10  an  acre,  and  resided  there  until  his 
death   in    1886. 

William  Rathje,  who  was  born  October  30, 
1832,  came  alone  to  the  United  States  when 
only  thirteen  years  of  age,  showing  a  spirit  of 
courage  and  resourcefulness  that  character- 
ized him  throughout  subsequent  life,  making 
him  a  successful  business  man  and  useful  and 
respected  citizen.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic 
ocean  in  a  sailing  ship  that  took  six  weeks 
to  complete  the  voyage  but  finally  landed  its 
passengers  safely,  and  shortly  afterward  Wil- 
liam Rathje  found  himself  where  he  wanted 
to  be,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  agricultural  sec- 
tion, and  began  life  in  new  surroundings  as  a 
farm  hand  in  Dupage  County,  Illinois,  and  al- 
ready had  made  some  headway  and  many 
friends  when  his  father,  Frederick  Rathje, 
joined  him.  The  latter  had  brought  capital  to 
invest  and  soon  father  and  son  were  hard 
at  work  converting  the  210  acres  of  wild 
prairie  into  a  fertile  farm.  William  Rathje 
remained  on  this  farm,  and  acquired  additional 
land  in  the  meanwhile,  until  1888,  when  he 
gave  up  farming,  having  already  established 
himself  in  the  fire  insurance  business  and  as 
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an  auctioneer  at  Blooming-dale.  In  1897  he 
bought  400  acres  of  land  near  Roselle,  in  Du- 
page County,  but  in  1901  retired  from  busi- 
ness and  moved  to  Chicago,  where  his  death 
took  place  November  30,  1907.  He  was  active 
in  republican  politics  in  Dupage  County,  for 
a  long  time  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  for 
twenty-eight  years  was  supervisor  of  his  town- 
ship, where  he  was  also  a  member  and  liberal 
supporter  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church. 

In  Dupage  County,  March  7,  1863,  William 
Rathje  and  Louise  Ehlers  were  married.  She 
was  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  February  13, 
1842,  and  died  in  Illinois  January  30,  1920. 
Of  their  family  of  ten  children,  four  sons  and 
six  daughters,  eight  are  living,  Frank  being 
the  tenth  in  order  of  birth. 

Mr.  Rathje  attended  public  schools  in  Du- 
page County  and  afterward  St.  John's  Mili- 
tary School  at  Delafield,  Wisconsin,  then  be- 
came a  student  in  Armour  Institute,  Chicago, 
and  in  1907  completed  his  course  in  the  law 
department  of  Northwestern  University,  Chi- 
cago, and  in  July  of  that  year  was  admitted 
to  the  Illinois  bar.  He  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  law  May  1,  1908,  and  in  1910  organized 
the  firm  of  Rathje  and  Wesemann.  In  1919 
the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Rathje,  Wese- 
mann, Hinckley  &  Barnard,  one  that  has  an 
honorable  record  in  court  proceedings  over 
the  state  for  over  a  decade. 

Mr.  Rathje  married,  October  16,  1915,  Miss 
Josephine  Logan,  a  native  of  Chicago,  and 
they  have  three  children :  Theron  Logan,  Jo- 
sephine and  Franklyn  C. 

In  political  life  Mr.  Rathje  is  a  republican, 
a  quiet  and  influential  worker  for  his  party's 
supremacy  because  he  believes  in  its  principles, 
but  too  devoted  to  his  profession  to  seek  po- 
litical office.  He  is  president  of  the  Chicago 
City  Bank  &  Trust  Company  and  president 
of  the  Mutual  National  Bank.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  Bar  Association  and  the 
Illinois  State  Bar  Association,  and  is  a  Knight 
Templar  Mason  and  a  Shriner. 

Charles  William  Morey  is  president  and 
founder  of  the  Chicago  Technical  College, 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  schools 
of  specialized  engineering  in  the  country.  It 
was  founded  in  1904.  The  school  was  the  out- 
growth of  a  practical  experience  on  the  part 
of  several  engineers,  including  Mr.  Morey, 
who  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  competent 
men  educated  in  the  fundamentals  of  en- 
gineering to  assist  in  the  organization  of 
which  Mr.  Morey  was  then  a  part.  The  school 
has  had  a  steady  growth  and  offers  courses  in 
architecture,  civil,  mechanical,  electrical  and 
structural  engineering.  Since  the  first  year 
Mr.  Morey  has  been  president  of  the  school. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  school  had  its 
quarters  in  the  Athenaeum  Building,  but  since 
1923  has  occupied  a  large  and  well  equipped 
building  of  its  own  at  Twenty-sixth  Street  and 
Indiana  Avenue. 

Mr.  Morey  was  born  at  Quincy,  in  Branch 
County,  Michigan,  March  26,  1875,  son  of  John 
R.  and  Amanda  E.  (Bickford)  Morey.  Mr. 
Morey  graduated  with  the  degree  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  electrical  engineering  from  Purdue 
University  in  1897.  For  one  year  he  was 
chief  draftsman  for  the  Austin  Manufacturing 


Company,  and  from  1900  to  1904  was  an  en- 
gineer for  the  American  Bridge  Company.  One 
of  his  associates  in  this  work  was  Carl  T. 
Newgard,  and  both  of  them  were  associated 
in  the  founding  of  the  Chicago  Technical  Col- 
lege, Mr.  Newgard  being  vice  president  of  the 
school  corporation.  In  addition  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  college,  Mr.  Morey  was  for 
some  years  engaged  in  engineering  and  con- 
struction enterprises  in  Chicago,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  Morey,  Newgard  &  Company. 
This  firm  designed  a  number  of  important 
buildings  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Morey  is  a  member  of  the  Western 
Society  of  Engineers,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Engineers,  the  Engineers  Club  of  Chi- 
cago, the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  En- 
gineering Education,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
City  Club  and  Collegiate  Club.  He  married 
Dollie  N.  Cosper,  of  Coldwater,  Michigan, 
September  20,  1899.  They  are  the  parents  of 
three  children:  Leslie  G.,  Elinore  G.  and  Fran- 
cis C. 

Walter  C.  Shoupe.  No  name  in  Clinton 
County,  Illinois,  is  better  known  in  newspaper 
circles  than  that  of  Shoupe,  its  connection 
with  the  Constitution,  at  Carlyle,  covering  a 
period  of  forty-five  years,  and  for  thirty-six 
years  it  has  been  owned  by  a  Shoupe.'  Its 
present  owner  and  publisher,  Walter  C. 
Shoupe,  is  an  able  journalist  known  all  over 
the  state,  and  one  of  Carlyle's  leading  citizens. 

Walter  C.  Shoupe  was  born  at  New  Athens, 
St.  Clair  County,  Illinois,  March  25,  1874,  sec- 
ond son  of  Theodore  D.  and  Louisa  G.  (Moore) 
Shoupe.  His  paternal  grandparents  were 
Abraham  and  Catherine  (Tannehill)  Shoupe, 
the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  Westmore- 
land County,  Pennsylvania.  In  company  with 
his  three  brothers  he  came  to  Illinois  in  1830 
and  to  Belleville  in  1831.  He  was  a  car- 
penter and  builder.  At  Belleville  he  married 
Catherine  Tannehill,  whose  people  came  from 
Kentucky,  and  at  that  time  were  conducting  a 
hotel  at  Belleville,  the  same  hostelry  in  which 
Charles  Dickens  was  once  a  guest.  The  ma- 
ternal grandparents  of  Mr.  Shoupe  were  Ris- 
don  and  Louisa  (Mitchell)  Moore,  the  former 
of  whom  was  a  native  of  Georgia. 

For  many  years  the  late  Theodore  D.  Shoupe 
was  a  prominent  and  influential  man  in  Illi- 
nois. He  was  born  at  Belleville,  November 
24,  1837,  and  died  at  Carlyle  January  9,  1920, 
at  that  time  being  the  oldest  newspaper  man 
in  the  state  and  considered  one  of  the  ablest. 
In  his  youth  he  attended  school  at  Belleville 
and  then  learned  the  carpenter  trade  with  his 
father's  approval,  and  the  printer's  trade  to 
suit  himself,  worked  in  both  lines  up  to  1861, 
when  he  made  a  definite  stand  by  going  to 
work  in  the  printing  office  of  the  Daily  Eagle, 
the  first  newspaper  in  St.  Clair  County,  and 
during  the  rest  of  his  active  life  was  identi- 
fied with  journalism.  From  Belleville  he  went 
to  Tamaroa,  in  Perry  County,  where  he  pub- 
lished The  True  American  until  1871,  when  he 
sold  that  paper  and  moved  to  New  Athens,  in 
St.  Clair  County,  where  for  three  years  he 
published  the  New  Athens  Era  and  served 
also  as  postmaster  of  New  Athens.  He  then 
moved  his  family  back  to  Belleville  and  for  a 
time  was    a   compositor   on   the   Missouri    Re- 
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publican  at  St.  Louis.  On  July  4,  1881,  in 
partnership  with  Risdon  Moore,  he  purchased 
the  Constitution,  a  newspaper  published  at 
Carlyle,  in  Clinton  County.  After  four  years 
Mr.  Moore  sold  out  to  R.  H.  Norfolk,  and  upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  Norfolk  Mr.  Shoupe  pur- 
chased his  interest.  Mr  Shoupe  was  active 
in  politics,  and  among  the  distinguished  men 
of  the  state  with  whom  he  was  intimately 
acquainted  were  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Stephen  A   Douglas. 

In  1858  Theodore  D.  Shoupe  married 
Louisa  G.  Moore,  who  died  in  1917.  The 
children  born  to  them  were:  Ella,  who  died 
in  infancy;  Lillie,  who  is  unmarried;  Fannie, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Henry  Gross  and  they 
have  two  children,  Theodore  and  Dorothy; 
Risdon  Moore,  deceased,  who  married  Mary 
Rogan,  now  deceased,  and  they  had  three 
daughters;  Alethea,  who  married  Ralph  Wil- 
liams, and  they  have  two  children,  Margaret 
Louisa  and  Robinson;  Mary  Louisa,  who  mar- 
ried Gerald  Gray,  and  they  have  one  child, 
James  Risdon;  Margaret,  who  married  Ellwyn 
Alvorson,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  they  have 
one  child,  Joan;  the  four  other  members  of 
the  family  of  Theodore  D.  Shoupe  are:  Jessie, 
who  is  unmarried;  Walter  C,  whose  inter- 
ests for  over  thirty  years  have  been  centered 
at  Carlyle;  Mabel,  now  deceased,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Archibald  Bean,  and  they  have  one 
child,  Eleanor;  and  Nellie,  who  is  a  govern- 
ment clerk  in  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Walter  C.  Shoupe  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Carlyle  and  immediately  after 
graduating  from  high  school,  in  1890,  became 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  newspaper 
business,  subsequently  succeeding  to  its  own- 
ership and  entire  management.  The  Con- 
stitution is  an  old  democratic  landmark  in  the 
state,  an  organ  of  great  influence  politically, 
while  as  a  welcome  visitor  in  the  majority  of 
the  homes  in  Clinton  County  it  fulfills  every 
demand  made  of  the  modern  newspaper.  Mr. 
Shoupe  has  been  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
County  Committee  and  has  been  secretary  of 
this  body  for  eighteen  years.  In  1907  he  was 
appointed  master  in  chancery  and  served  four 
years,  and  under  appointment  by  the  late 
President  Wilson  served  eight  years  as  post- 
master of  Carlyle. 

Mr.  Shoupe  married,  October  25,  1919,  at 
Carlyle,  Miss  Mabel  H.  Robinson,  third  mem- 
ber of  a  family  of  six  children  born  to  John 
W.  and  Lydia  (Hall)  Robinson.  Her  mother 
passed  away  many  years  ago,  but  her  father 
survives  and  is  in  the  lumber  business,  with 
sawmill  and  yards  at  Carlyle.  The  brother 
and  sisters  of  Mrs.  Shoupe  are:  Charles,  who 
married  Lillian  Gross,  and  has  four  children, 
Claude,  Harold,  Lillian  and  Lucille;  Edith, 
who  is  the  wife  of  John  Luepke,  and  they  have 
three  children,  Joseph,  John  Paul  and  Jane; 
Ruth,  who  is  the  wife  of  Maurice  Johnston, 
and  they  have  one  child,  William  Jerome;  and 
Emma,  who  is  unmarried. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shoupe  have  three  children, 
two  little  daughters  and  an  infant  son:  Lydia 
Robinson  and  Louisa  Moore,  twins,  and  Walter 
C,  Jr.  Mrs.  Shoupe  is  a  member  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  and  interested  in  many  chari- 
ties.    Mr.   Shoupe  was  reared  in  the  Baptist 


faith  and  is  liberal  in  his  support  of  both 
church  organizations,  and  through  his  news- 
paper and  otherwise  continually  shows  his 
sincere  concern  as  to  the  welfare  of  Carlyle. 
He  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason  and  a 
Shriner  and  is  a  past  master  of  the  Blue  Lodge 
at  Carlyle,  and  belongs  also  to  the  Modern 
Woodmen,  the  Odd  Fellows  and  in  Knights  of 
Pythias,  being  chancellor  commander  of  the 
latter  order. 

Albert  Gottlieb  Gumm.  In  the  twenty- 
three  years  he  has  represented  his  profession 
in  Paris,  Doctor  Gumm  has  become  noted  as  a 
surgeon,  one  of  the  most  skillful  operatives  in 
this  part  of  the  state.  He  came  to  Paris 
with  most  liberal  educational  advantages  and 
learning  under  the  greatest  man  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

Doctor  Gumm  was  born  at  Paris,  May  24, 
1876,  son  of  Frederick  J.  and  Anna  (Graf) 
Gumm.  His  mother  came  from  Zurich,  Switz- 
erland, to  the  United  States  in  1851,  being  a 
girl  of  fourteen  at  the  time.  Frederick  J. 
Gumm,  in  •  company  with  his  mother,  two 
brothers  and  three  sisters,  came  to  the  United 
States  from  the  village  of  Horn,  Prussia,  in 
1848,  first  settling  in  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin, 
later  coming  to  Illinois.  For  many  years  he 
was  engaged  in  farming.  Before  the  first 
railroads  were  built  through  this  section  of 
Illinois  he  delivered  his  surplus  produce  in 
Chicago  by  wagon.  His  record  was  one  of 
unusual  industry  and  of  perfect  integrity  of 
character,  so  that  his  word  was  considered 
as  good  as  his  bond. 

Albert  Gottlieb  Gumm  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  at  Paris,  and  took  his  literary 
and  general  science  course  in  Valparaiso 
University,  receiving  his  degree  Master  of 
Science  in  1901.  He  is  the  only  physician  at 
Paris  who  possesses  the  M.  S.  degree.  In 
1901  he  also  graduated  M.  D.  from  the  North- 
western University  Medical  School  at  Chicago, 
and  after  graduating  remained  for  some  time 
as  an  instructor  in  the  University  Medical 
Department,  giving  instruction  in  surgery  un- 
der the  late  Dr.  John  B.  Murphy,  professor 
of  surgery  in  that  institution.  On  leaving 
Chicago  Doctor  Gumm  practiced  a  short  time 
at  Oakland,  Illinois,  and  in  1903  returned  to 
Paris,  where  with  few  interruptions  has  been 
engaged  in  practice  for  twenty  years. 

Doctor  Gumm  was  commissioned  a  captain 
in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United  States 
army  on  September  4,  1918,  and  was  held  for 
active  duty  until  November  30,  1920.  He 
served  several  terms  as  member  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  and  since  1922  has  been  police  sur- 
geon at  Paris.  He  is  an  independent  in  poli- 
tics. 

Doctor  Gumm  is  a  member  of  the  Aescula- 
pian  Medical  Society  of  the  Wabash  Valley, 
the  Edgar  County,  Illinois  State  and  Ameri- 
can Medical  Associations,  belongs  to  the 
American  Legion  and  the  Forty  and  Eight 
Society  and  fraternally  is  affiliated  with  Lodge 
No.  268  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  Lodge  No. 
91  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
Lodge  No.  768,  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America  and  the  Royal  Neigh- 
bors. He  has  been  an  elder  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  since  1904. 
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Doctor  Gumm  married  at  Paris,  June  27, 
1900,  Miss  Anna  B.  Morris,  daughter  of  O'Neil 
and  Susannah  Morris.  The  Morris  family 
were  among  the  early  settlers  of  eastern  Illi- 
nois, coming  by  wagon  from  Ohio.  Her  father 
became  one  of  the  extensive  land  owners  in 
Edgar  County.  Mrs.  Gumm  was  born  October 
28,  1874,  and  died  July  11,  1917.  The  only 
child  of  Doctor  Gumm  is  Miss  Anna  Louise 
Gumm,  who  was  born  March  30,  1903.  Since 
childhood  she  has  been  distinguished  by  her 
capable  gift  and  talent  in  music,  and  was 
thoroughly  educated  in  both  instrumental  and 
vocal  music  and  esthetic  dancing  and  now 
devotes  her  entire  time  to  her  art.  She  was 
with  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company,  the 
past  season,  1925-1926,  as  a  member  of  the 
Pavley-Oukrainsky  Ballet.  She  is  in  Chicago 
studying  voice  and  expression,  and  will  be 
with  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  during  the 
coming  season. 

Doctor  Gumm  was  united  in  marriage, 
June  12,  1926,  with  Miss  Margaret  (Blau). 
The  present  Mrs.  Gumm  was  bora  in  Chicago, 
June  17,  1891,  where  she  resided  until  re- 
cently. 

William  G.  Bierd,  president  of  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  Railway,  is  a  railway  official  whose 
career  has  consisted  of  something  more  than 
a  steady  advancement  in  his  responsibilities. 
His  life  has  been  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest considered  from  that  standpoint  alone, 
since  his  is  the  typical  story  of  the  poor  boy 
who  educated  himself  and  earned  his  early 
promotions  when  he  had  the  competition  of 
hundreds  on  the  same  scale  as  himself.  Mr. 
Bierd  has  enjoyed  the  additional  distinction 
of  always  helping  others  as  he  has  come  up 
the  ladder  of  success. 

He  was  born  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  May 
24,  1864,  son  of  Obediah  and  Mary  (Morgan) 
Bierd.  Beyond  the  advantage  of  the  common 
schools  his  opportunities  were  limited  to  such 
time  as  could  be  applied  after  the  work  re- 
quired for  earning  a  living.  For  five  years 
he  attended  night  schools,  and  for  many  years 
after  that  kept  up  his  studies  as  a  supple- 
ment to  his  advancement.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  was  working  as  a  bridge  gang 
laborer  for  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
way. After  five  years  he  left  that  branch 
of  the  service,  and  his  subsequent  promotions 
during  the  next  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  were 
as  follows:  Overseer  of  construction  for  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad;  yard 
master  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  trainmaster  for  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  Railroad  at  Roanoke,  Virginia, 
and  also  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  at 
Buffalo,  New  York.  From  1902  to  1904  he 
was  trainmaster  and  division  superintendent, 
and  in  1904-05  assistant  to  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railway.  An  interesting  variation  from  his 
steady  railroad  service  came  during  the  years 
1905-07,  when  he  was  general  superintendent 
and  general  manager  of  the  Panama  Railway 
&  Steamship  Company  at  Colon,  Panama. 
From  1907  to  1910  Mr.  Bierd  was  general 
superintendent  of  the  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  Rail- 
road, and  from  1910  to  1914  was  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Minneapolis  and 


St  Louis  Railroad.  Mr.  Bierd  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  in  1914. 
In  the  general  offices  of  the  company  at  340 
West  Harrison  Street  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Bierd 
knows  practically  all  the  several  hundred  em- 
ployees, so  that  he  addresses  them  by  name. 
His  recognition  does  not  stop  there,  since  a 
great  many  cases  have  come  to  general  no- 
tice of  individuals  whom  he  has  helped  out 
of  trouble,  has  sent  to  hospitals  and  has  en- 
abled to  seek  change  of  climate  and  other  ad- 
vantages for  health  and  improvement. 

Mr.  Bierd  advocates  and  practices  the  gospel 
of  self  help.  One  of  the  institutions  which  has 
been  notable  in  Illinois  for  many  years  as  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  training  for  boys 
and  girls  without  the  means  to  take  the  course 
of  a  regular  college  or  university  is  Black- 
burn College  at  Carlinville,  Illinois.  He  is 
one  of  the  trustees  of  that  institution  and  not 
long  ago  erected  a  new  building  on  the  campus. 
He  is  also  chairman  of  the  finance  committee 
of  one  of  the  best  and  most  exclusive  schools 
for  girls  in  the  middle  west,  Monticello  Semin- 
ary at  Godfrey,  Illinois.  Mr.  Bierd  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  Club  and  Chicago  Golf 
Club.  His  home  is  at  2258  Lincoln  Park, 
West. 

He  married,  February  25,  1891,  Miss  Maude 
Chapman,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Chapman,  of  Fulton,  Illinois. 

Lloyd  A.  Bartlett,  former  proprietor  of  the 
Lebanon  Advertiser,  was  born  at  Marshall, 
Clark  County,  Illinois,  November  26,  1895,  a 
son  of  Frederick  J.  and  Mary  E.  (Wooster) 
Bartlett,  and  grandson  of  Archer  Bartlett,  the 
first  settler  of  Clark  County,  to  which  he  came 
from  New  York  State.  He  married  Martha 
Quick,  a  member  of  the  old  New  York  State 
family  of  that  name.  Lloyd  A.  Bartlett  had 
four  ancestors  in  the  American  Revolution, 
and  his  family  record  is  an  interesting  page 
in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Frederick  J.  Bartlett,  whose  death  occurred 
in  1911,  was  for  years  a  prominent  attorney 
of  Marshall,  and  a  law  partner  of  B.  M.  Davi- 
son, former  head  of  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Bartlett  also  served  as 
city  attorney  of  Marshall,  was  a  master-in- 
chancery,  and  took  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs.  In  religious  faith  he  was  a  Congre- 
gationalism His  wife  died  in  1909,  leaving 
four  children,  namely:  Lloyd  Archer,  who 
is  the  eldest;  Sidney  Ganong,  who  married 
Ruth  Sweet,  of  Marshall;  Ralph  Quick,  who  is 
unmarried;  and  Martha  Wooster,  who  is  also 
unmarried. 

Following  the  death  of  his  father  at  Mar- 
shall, Lloyd  A.  Bartlett  went  to  work  in  a 
printing  office  at  Tuscola,  Douglass  County, 
Illinois,  but  after  a  few  months  went  to  Saint 
Louis,  Missouri,  where,  in  the  plant  of  one 
of  the  largest  printing  companies  of  the  city, 
he  learned  the  printing  business. 

On  March  26,  1918,  his  unit  of  the  National 
Guard,  later  known  as  Company  L,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty-eighth  U.  S.  Regiment  of  In- 
fantry, in  which  he  had  enlisted  the  previous 
month,  was  ordered  into  the  service  and  sent 
to  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  where  they  were  in 
training  for  a  short  time.  From  Fort  Sill 
they  were  sent  to  Camp  Mills,  New  York,  and 
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then  over  seas,  landing  at  Liverpool,  England. 
After  a  brief  stop  at  Winchester  they  went 
across  the  English  Channel  to  La  Havre, 
France,  and  thence  to  near  the  Somme  Sector 
for  training  under  the  British  army.  His  unit 
was  twice  in  the  trenches  of  the  Voges  Moun- 
tains in  western  Alsace,  and  were  participants 
in  the  major  offensives  being  in  action  at  Saint 
Mihiel,  where  they  were  held  in  reserve,  and 
in  the  Muese-Argonne,  where  they  were  at 
the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  For 
sixteen  weeks  thereafter  Mr.  Bartlett  was 
an  instructor  on  the  37  millimeter  gun,  and  at 
the  termination  of  that  period  he  attended 
the  American  E.  F.  University  at  Baune,  Cote 
d'  Or,  for  instruction  in  journalism,  and  re- 
mained there  for  four  months.  He  then  sailed 
from  Marseilles,  France,  for  the  United  States, 
landing  at  Hoboken,  New  York,  from  whence 
he  was  transferred  to  Camp  Merrit,  and  later 
to  Camp  Taylor,  Kentucky,  where  he  was  hon- 
orably discharged. 

Upon  his  return  to  Missouri  Mr.  Bartlett 
entered  the  printing  establishment  of  George 
D.  Barnard,  with  whom  he  remained  until  May 
23,  1921,  when  he  came  to  Lebanon  and  pur- 
chased the  Advertiser,  which  he  conducted  as 
an  independent  newspaper  until  October,  1925, 
when  he  sold  his  business  to  S.  E.  Williams,  of 
Lebanon,  Indiana. 

On  November  24,  1920,  Mr.  Bartlett  mar- 
ried, at  Webster  Groves,  Missouri,  Dorothy  I. 
Field,  a  daughter  of  Alexander  M.  and  Maud 
O.  (Rathel)  Field,  and  they  have  two  children, 
Lloyd  A.,  Junior,  and  Jayne.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Field,  both  of  whom  are  living,  have  five 
children:  Eugene  R.,  who  married  Madge 
McLaughlin,  and  has  two  children,  Elaine 
Louise  and  Eugene  R.,  Junior;  Mrs.  Bartlett, 
who  was  second  in  order  of  birth;  Alexander, 
Junior,  who  married  Dorothy  Pearson,  of 
Webster  Groves,  Missouri;   Alice  and   Robert. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartlett  are  members  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  They  both  belong  to  the 
Eastern  Star,  and  he  is  a  Blue  Lodge  and 
Chapter  Mason,  and  belongs  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Amer- 
ican Legion. 

William  Granville  Cochran.  One  of  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  bench  and  bar 
of  Central  Illinois  is  Judge  William  Granville 
Cochran,  of  Sullivan,  Moultrie  County.  Judge 
Cochran  was  born  in  Ross  County,  Ohio,  No- 
vember 13,  1844,  son  of  Andrew  and  Jane 
Cochran,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Ohio. 
His  paternal  grandparents  moved  to  Ohio  from 
Pennsylvania  in  1801.  His  maternal  grand- 
parents came  from  Ireland.  William  G.  Coch- 
ran as  a  youth  had  the  opportunity  to  attend 
district  schools  only  about  three  winters.  He 
was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  in  July,  1862,  when 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  enlisted  in  the  Union 
army.  He  was  in  the  army  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  He  then  resumed  farming,  also 
took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  Judge  Cochran  has  been  success- 
ful as  a  lawyer,  has  won  high  honors  on  the 
bench,  and  has  been  a  leader  in  the  republican 
party  in  this  section  of  the  state.  He  has 
been  a  campaign  speaker  for  the  republican 
ticket  in  every  campaign  through  forty  years. 
He  served  three  terms  in  the  Illinois  Legisla- 


ture and  was  twice  elected  speaker  of  the 
House.  Judge  Cochran  was  on  the  Circuit 
Court  bench  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  three 
terms.  He  is  former  department  commander 
of  the  Department  of  Illinois  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  and  is  a  Knight  Templar  Mason 
and  Odd  Fellow.  He  has  been  identified  with 
the  Methodist  Church  fifty-nine  years. 

In  token  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Judge 
Cochran  is  held  the  Moultrie  County  Bar 
Association  directed  the  painting  of  a  life- 
sized  portrait,  and  this  portrait  was  hung  on 
the  walls  of  the  Circuit  Court  room  at  Sulli- 
van and  publicly  dedicated  November  13,  1924, 
on  the  eightieth  birthday  of  Judge  Cochran. 
An  interesting  ceremony  and  program  attended 
the  dedication.  The  presiding  judge  of  the 
court  during  the  program  was  Judge  George  A. 
Sentel,  and  from  his  sketch  and  estimate  of 
Judge  Cochran  as  published  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  dedication  ceremony,  the  following 
is  taken  as  perhaps  best  expressing  the  life 
and  services  of  this  honored  Illinois  jurist: 
"A  real  man  of  the  common  people;  his  foun- 
dation and  support  were  his  great  memory, 
honesty  and  activity;  his  service  was  his  suc- 
cess. 

"Judge  William  G.  Cochran  of  Sullivan, 
Illinois,  was  born  of  poor  parentage;  he  served 
his  masters  with  faithfulness;  he  had  the  love 
of  God  in  his  heart;  he  overcame  almost  un- 
surmountable  difficulties;  formed  a  character 
that  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  who 
know  him;  and  now  has  almost  ended  a  useful, 
honorable  and  exemplary  life. 

"Judge  William  G.  Cochran  was  born  No- 
vember 13,  1844,  in  Ross  County,  Ohio,  mov- 
ing to  Moultrie  County,  Illinois,  when  almost 
five  years'  of  age.  He  attended  the  district 
school  about  three  months  each  year  until  he 
was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  left  home  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  He  worked  on  the  farm, 
herded  and  fed  cattle  on  the  prairies  of  Illi- 
nois and  when  seventeen  years  of  age  enlisted 
in  the  Federal  army,  on  July  31,  1862,  a  pri- 
vate in  Company  A,  One  Hundred  Twenty- 
sixth  Illinois  Infantry.  There  were  forty- 
nine  men  who  joined  the  Union  army  on  July 
31,  1862,  just  west  of  Lovington,  Illinois,  on 
that  day,  all  of  whom  except  Judge  Cochran 
have  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond. 

"Judge  Cochran  served  three  years  in  the 
Union  army,  being  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg 
and  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  on  Au- 
gust 2,  1865,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  war. 

"Upon  his  return  from  the  army  he  re- 
sumed farming  and  was  married  to  Miss  Char- 
lotte A.  Keyes  on  September  13,  1866,  by  Rev. 
William  Rhodes,  minister  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

"For  several  years  he  engaged  in  farming; 
during  the  lonely  nights  his  good  wife  taught 
him  the  rudiments  of  a  higher  and  better 
education  which  was  to  be  the  foundation  of 
an  active  and  successful  life.  Giving  up  farm- 
ing, he  engaged  in  the  restaurant  business  for 
two  years,  then  acted  as  a  clerk  in  a  general 
store  for  several  years.  One  Saturday  night 
he  told  his  employers,  Foster  &  Gregory,  that 
'that  was  the  last  package  of  coffee  I'll  ever 
tie  up.' 

"Judge  Cochran  was  twice  elected  constable 
and    twice    elected    assessor    of    his    township. 
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He  did  a  collection  business,  wrote  fire  in- 
surance and  made  farm  loans  for  loaning 
companies.  In  1876  he  began  the  study  of 
law,  while  doing  his  other  work,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  on  May  23,  1879,  practic- 
ing with  H.  M.  Minor,  now  of  Colorado,  and 
Judge  M.  R.  Davidson,  now  county  judge  of 
Piatt  County,  since  which  time  the  law  has 
been  his  life. 

"Judge  Cochran  united  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  October,  1866,  and  in 
1872  became  a  local  preacher  and  has  re- 
mained such  to  the  present  time.  He  has  often 
filled  many  pulpits  in  the  Methodist  Church 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  congregation.  He  once 
filled  the  local  circuit  at  Bethany  for  six 
months,  for  which  he  received  the  munificent 
sum  of  $22.50.  In  speaking  of  this  incident 
he  smilingly  surmised,  'I  guess  they  thought 
that  was  more  than  the  services  were  worth.' 
But  he  had  the  satisfaction,  on  his  return 
home  from  the  services,  of  seeing  his  good 
wife  waiting  for  him  with  a  piece  of  hot 
mince  pie  and  a  glass  of  cold  milk  to  satiate 
the  physical  inner  man. 

"He  has  lived  a  good  Christian  life;  his 
friends  are  those  whom  he  meets,  his  peace  of 
mind  is  his;  he  lives  imbued  with  the  faith 
and  hope  that  when  his  life's  journey  is  ended 
he  will  safely  rest  in  the  arms  of  his  Maker. 

"Judge  Cochran  has,  from  early  manhood, 
been  a  representative  of  his  local  church  in 
Lay  Conferences  and  was  the  first  president 
of  Lay  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Illinois  and  succeeding  himself  to 
said  presidency.  He  was  elected  as  a  delegate 
to  two  General  Conferences  of  his  church  when 
they  were  held  in  Chicago  in  1900  and  in 
Baltimore  in  1904. 

"In  June,  1883,  Judge  Cochran  with  his 
family  moved  to  Hebron,  Nebraska,  taking 
with  him  his  team,  surrey,  household  goods 
and  dog,  landing  there  on  July  2nd.  He  made 
a  patriotic  speech  in  a  grove  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  the  second  day  after  his  arrival.  He 
organized  the  first  Sunday  School  in  Hebron. 
He  came  back  to  Moultrie  County,  however, 
within  thirty  days  because  of  his  dislike  of 
the  prairie  country  with  its  windstorms  and 
cyclones. 

"Judge  Cochran  early  entered  into  public 
life  and  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature 
in  November,  1888,  and  was  made  speaker  of 
the  House  of  a  special  session  of  that  body 
in  1890.  He  received  the  nomination  for  state 
senator  in  1890,  but  as  the  district  was  strongly 
democratic,  he  being  a  republican,  there  was 
no  chance  of  his  election.  In  1894  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  Thirty-ninth  General  As- 
sembly and  at  a  July  special  session  in  1895 
he  was  again  chosen  speaker  of  the  House. 
He  was  again  elected  in  1896  as  a  member  of 
the  General  Assembly;  while  serving  as  a  rep- 
resentative he  was  prominently  mentioned  over 
the  state  as  republican  candidate  for  governor, 
but  he  never  entered  the  field  for  that  honor. 
While  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1897, 
he  was  chairman  of  the  judicial  apportionate 
committee  and  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
He  wrote  and  fostered  the  bill  which  created 
the  present  judicial  circuits  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  He  was  instrumental  in  having  passed 
by  the   Legislature,  bills,   among   which   were 


the  location  of  the  site  of  the  World's  Fair  in 
Chicago,  the  amendment  of  the  law  of  chattel 
mortgages,  which  amendment  required  that 
chattels  taken  under  chattel  mortgages  be  sold 
in  the  county  where  the  same  were  located 
after  giving  due  notice  to  the  mortgagor  and 
requiring  mortgagees  to  render  a  statement  in 
full  to  the  owner  of  the  property;  a  bill  creat- 
ing a  jury  commission  for  Cook  County;  a 
bill  to  erect  a  monument  to  soldiers  at  the 
battle  grounds  of  Shiloh;  a  bill  transferring 
title  of  Lincoln  monument  from  Lincoln  Monu- 
ment Association  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
where  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  was  therefore 
charged,  but  this  bill  was  abolished  and  each 
visitor  was  given,  free  of  charge,  a  leaflet 
outlining  a  description  of  the  monument  and 
a  brief  history  of  the  life  of  Lincoln. 

"Judge  William  G.  Cochran  was  a  successful 
practitioner  of  the  law,  and  because  of  his 
natural  flow  of  languge  and  eloquence,  was 
considered  a  power  in  his  pleas  before  a  jury. 
He  moved  from  Lovington  to  Sullivan,  the 
county  seat,  in  1891,  and  formed  a  partnership 
with  Hon.  F.  M.  Harbaugh  for  the  practice 
of  law. 

"Judge  Cochran  was  elected  to  the  circuit 
bench  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  in  June,  1897,  and  held  this  position 
as  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  three  suc- 
cessive terms  of  six  years  each  until  his  health 
failed  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from 
the  bench  in  1915,  refusing  to  be  a  candidate 
for  reelection. 

"As  a  jurist  he  was  conscientious,  honest  and 
frank;  he  used  his  good  common  sense  along 
with  his  great  knowledge  of  the  law  and  was 
always  a  gentleman  on  the  bench.  He  believed 
in  the  young  man,  the  young  lawyer  and  ren- 
dered much  assistance  to  them.  His  great 
memory — that  great  storehouse  of  knowledge — 
was  his  means  of  success.  He  never  forgot, 
hence  his  education  and  knowledge  of  the  law 
was  rapid  and  firm.  No  one  ever  questioned 
his  honesty  and  uprightness,  and  because  of 
his  training  in  religion  he  'judged  with  mercy.' 

"While  a  jurist  he  tried  many  important 
cases,  among  which  were  the  Warner  will 
case,  the  Bondurant  will  case,  the  Snell  will 
case,  the  Magill  murder  case,  the  Appleton 
murder  case,  the  Adkins  will  case  and  many 
more  which  involved  millions  of  dollars  and 
life  itself  to  some  defendants  in  the  court. 
Judge  Cochran  has  known  every  circuit  judge 
who  held  court  in  this  part  of  the  state  from 
Judge  Treat  down  to  the  present  time. 

"When  Judge  Cochran  had  his  nervous 
breakdown,  during  the  period  of  his  recovery 
he  wrote  a  pamphlet  of  the  early  history  and 
progress  of  Lovington  Township,  which  was 
first  published  in  a  newspaper  and  afterward 
250  copies  were  delivered  to  friends  in  many 
states  of  the  Union  who  were  interested. 

"Judge  Cochran  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  since  its  or- 
ganization and  has  held  about  every  office  in 
said  organization,  including  department  com- 
mander of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  judge  ad- 
vocate general  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. While  he  was  department  commander 
he  reduced  the  time  of  their  encampments  from 
four  to  three  days,  since  which  time  the  en- 
campment has  been  held  only  three  days.     He 
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has  attended  most  of  the  Grand  Army  En- 
campments of  the  United  States  in  the  last 
fifty  years.  These  encampments  form  a  large 
part  of  the  pleasure  in  Judge  Cochran's  life. 
He  attends  all  that  his  health  will  permit  and 
always  has  a  prominent  part  in  the  programs 
and  policies.  He  is  known  in  Grand  Army 
circles  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  as  a  first-class  and  entertaining  speaker 
and  good  story  teller  and  is  much  in  demand. 
There  is  always  fun  and  pleasure  and  a  good 
time  experienced  when  Judge  Cochran  is  among 
them. 

"In  politics  Judge  Cochran  has  been  a  con- 
sistant  republican  and  has  made  political 
speeches  all  over  the  state  in  many  campaigns. 
He  has  been  with  the  National  Republican 
Campaign  Speakers'  Committee  in  several  cam- 
paigns and  made  speeches  in  Kansas  and  Mich- 
igan for  President  McKinley  during  his  cam- 
paigns. He  has  attended  about  every  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  since  1888. 

"Judge  Cochran  has  always  been  the  friend 
of  the  poor  man — sympathy  could  control  him 
but  money  would  fail.  In  fact,  the  judge  has 
always  served  his  clients  for  a  moderate  fee 
and  is  now  far  from  being  a  rich  man.  How- 
ever, he  is  still  a  practicing  lawyer,  always 
prompt  in  his  business  and  in  court  and  still 
flashes  the  fires  of  former  days  when  he  feels 
his-  clients  rights  are  being  jeopardized.  He 
is  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  lawyers  of 
Cochran,  Foster  &  Cochran  of  Sullivan,  who 
enjoy  a  lucrative  practice,  his  oldest  son,  Judge 
Oscar  F.  Cochran,  being  the  third  member  of 
the  firm. 

"Judge  Cochran  was  the  father  of  five  chil- 
dren who  grew  to  maturity,  three  boys  and 
two  girls:  Judge  Oscar  F.  Cochran,  Mrs.  Grace 
Richardson,  Archibald  B.  Cochran,  of  Spring- 
field, Illinois;  Arthur  G.  Cochran,  an  attorney 
of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  and  Laura  0..  the  wife 
of  Frank  J.  Thompson,  now  deceased.  He  has 
several  grandchildren,  who  believe  in  their 
grandfather's  wisdom   and   religion." 

J.  Frank  Wilson,  M.  D.  A  native  of  south- 
ern Illinois,  Dr.  J.  Frank  Wilson  has  been 
engaged  in  practice  as  a  physician  and  sur- 
geon for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  Brown 
County.     His  home  is  at  Versailles. 

He  was  born  at  Perry,  Illinois,  October  23, 
1876,  and  comes  of  a  family  of  physicians  and 
professional  men.  His  grandfather  was  Dr. 
Benjamin  Wilson.  His  father,  Dr.  S.  J.  Wil- 
son, was  born  near  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  in  1852, 
and  was  a  child  when  his  parents  moved  to 
Illinois  He  grew  up  in  the  home  of  a  country 
physician,  and  he  graduated  from  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
just  twelve  years  before  his  son  J.  Frank. 
He  practiced  at  Versailles,  Illinois,  but  for 
the  last  twenty  years  has  given  up  the  work 
of  his  profession  and  is  now  in  business  at 
Versailles  as  a  druggist  and  optician.  Dr. 
S.  J.  Wilson  married  at  Chambersburg  Miss 
Emma  Metz,  daughter  of  Joseph  Metz,  of  an 
old  Illinois  family.  They  had  three  children: 
Dr.  J.  Frank;  Elsie,  wife  of  John  M.  McCoy, 
of  Springfield;  and  Delia,  wife  of  Sherman 
Thomas,  a  farmer  in  Brown  County. 

J.  Frank  Wilson  was  six  years  of  age  when 
the  family  moved  to  Versailles,  where  he  at- 


tended public  schools.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  first  graduating  class  at  the  high  school, 
being  then  seventeen  years  of  age.  Before 
taking  up  the  study  of  medicine  he  spent  one 
year  in  Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville.  For 
one  year  he  attended  Keokuk  Medical  College 
and  spent  two  years  at  Barnes  Medical  Col- 
lege, St.  Louis,  now  part  of  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Missouri.  He 
was  graduated  in  1899,  winning  a  gold  medal 
for  excellence  in  surgery  and  honors  for  ex- 
cellence in  other  subjects.  Immediately  after 
graduating  Doctor  Wilson  engaged  in  prac- 
tice at  Versailles,  spending  two  years  with  his 
father.  From  1901  to  1903  he  practiced  at 
Bluffs,  and  then  returned  to  Versailles  and 
bought  his  father's  practice  and  has  been  one 
of  the  leaders  of  his  profession  in  Brown 
County  since  that  date.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  various  professional  societies,  including 
the  Illinois  State  and  American  Medical  As- 
sociations. He  has  served  as  examiner  for  a 
number  of  the  leading  insurance  companies 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Brown  County  Board 
of  Pension  Examiners.  The  severest  test  upon 
his  professional  and  physical  powers  came 
during  the  influenza  epidemic  of  1918  and 
1919. 

Doctor  Wilson  is  treasurer  of  the  Versailles 
Commercial  Club,  is  vice  president  and  a 
director  of  the  Versailles  State  Bank,  which 
he  helped  organize,  has  been  a  director  of  the 
local  school  board  and  a  member  of  the  town 
board.  He  owns  farming  interests  and  is 
vitally  identified  with  all  matters  affecting  his 
community.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Church,  is  a  past  master  of  Versailles  Lodge 
of  Masons,  member  of  the  Meredosia  Royal 
Arch  Chapter  and  the  Quincy  Consistory  of 
the  Scottish  Rite.  In  politics  he  is  a  republi- 
can. 

Doctor  Wilson  married  at  Quincy,  Illinois, 
September  30,  1900,  Miss  Delia  Vandeventer, 
daughter  of  William  H.  and  Jane  (Walker) 
Vandeventer.  Her  father  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neer settlers  of  Brown  County.  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  have  two  sons,  Howard  and  Roy, 
both  graduates  of  the  Versailles  High  School. 
Howard  subsequently  graduated  with  the 
A.  B.  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago, 
specializing  in  history,  and  is  now  a  teacher 
there  in  the  department  of  history,  doing  work 
towards  his  Masters  degree. 

Alvin  C.  Koch,  president  of  the  Breese 
Grain  Company  at  Breese  in  Clinton  County, 
also  financial  secretary  of  the  Clinton  County 
Agricultural  Fair  Association,  in  May,  1926, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Illinois  Grain 
Dealers'  Association  at  the  convention  held  in 
Peoria,  Illinois.  He  is  an  active  young  busi- 
ness man  of  the  community,  and  is  continuing 
a  line  of  business  which  was  established  by 
his  grandfather  and  which  has  been  continued 
by  members  of  the  family  for  a  period  of  fifty 
years  or  more. 

Alvin  C.  Koch  was  born  at  Breese,  October 
17,  1886,  son  of  Fred  and  Katherine  (Hoff- 
sommer)  Koch.  His  grandparents  were  John 
and  Frederica  Koch,  both  natives  of  Ger- 
many. John  Koch  was  an  early  pioneer  in 
southern  Illinois,  founder  of  the  grain  business 
at  Breese  and  a  man  of  prominence  in  other 
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affairs  as  well.  The  maternal  grandfather, 
Castar  Hoffsommer,  was  born  in  Germany  and 
settled  in  Clinton  County  about  1840.  Kath- 
erine  Hoffsommer  Koch  is  still  living.  Fred 
Koch,  who  died  in  1901,  was  a  general  mer- 
chant at  Breese  and  an  active  man  in  that 
community,  but  not  a  participant  in  politics. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 
Alvin  C.  Koch  is  the  oldest  of  four  children. 
Walter  died  December  25,  1925,  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  from  a  tonsil  operation,  and  his  twin 
sisters  are  Hulda  and  Alma,  Hulda  being  the 
wife  of  John  Reeves. 

Alvin  C.  Koch  attended  public  schools  in 
Breese  and  the  Carlyle  High  School,  and  for 
two  years  was  a  student  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana.  He  left  the  university  be- 
fore graduating  in  order  to  become  associated 
with  his  two  uncles  and  mother,  who  organ- 
ized and  opened  coal  mines,  Alvin  becoming 
secretary  of  the  Mining  Company  in  charge 
of  the  office.  Then,  in  1918,  he  took  an  inter- 
est with  his  uncle  in  the  grain  business. 
These  uncles,  J.  O.  and  Henry,  had  been  in 
the  grain  business  for  many  years,  and  on 
their  death  Alvin  C.  Koch  took  over  the  active 
management  and  has  continued  it  in  connec- 
tion with  his  brother  Walter. 

Alvin  Koch  married  at  Breese  in  September, 
1909,  Miss  Ada  Dorries.  Her  father,  Carl 
Dorries,  who  died  in  1921,  was  a  soft  drink 
manufacturer  at  Breese.  The  children  in  the 
Dorries  family  were  Emelia,  Riecke,  Martha 
Koch,  Nellie  Schroeder,  Selma  Hildebrand, 
Gust  and  Carl,  Jr.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Koch  are  the 
parents  of  three  children :  Bernice,  Carl  and 
Ada.  They  are  members  of  the  Evangelical 
Church. 

Samuel  Edgar  Culbertson  has  lived  at 
White  Hall  most  of  his  life,  has  been  well 
known  as  a  teacher  and  business  man,  and 
is  a  member  of  a  fairly  numerous  family 
which  came  to  this  section  of  Illinois  many 
years  ago. 

The  history  of  the  early  generations  of  the 
family  is  largely  traditional.  According  to 
that  four  brothers  came  from  Scotland  to 
America  before  the  Revolution,  three  of  them 
locating  in  the  South  and  one  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. From  the  Pennsylvania  branch  the 
family  moved  into  Ohio.  John  Culbertson 
lived  in  Ohio  and  died  leaving  his  widow  with 
a  large  number  of  children.  She  reached  the 
age  of  more  than  ninety  years  and  died  and 
is  buried  at  White  Hall.  Some  of  her  chil- 
dren were  bound  out,  as  was  the  custom  at 
that  time,  and  thus  grew  up  practically  among 
strangers.  Among  her  children  were:  Mrs. 
Anna  Cornhaus,  who  after  moving  to  Kan- 
sas married  a  Mr.  Miller;  Henry,  Aaron  and 
William,  none  of  whom  ever  lived  in  Illinois; 
and  Samuel,  David,  John  and  Levi,  who  all 
settled  in  Greene  County,  Illinois,  David  and 
John  coming  first. 

Samuel  Culbertson  was  one  of  the  children 
who  grew  up  among  strangers.  He  was  born 
in  Richland  County,  Ohio,  April  21,  1842,  and 
followed  his  brothers  to  Illinois.  He  had  a 
limited  education  in  country  schools,  was  a 
farmer,  and  at  White  Hall  became  identified 
with  the  clay  working  industry  with  his 
brother  David,  who  conducted  a  tile  factory,  in 


which  his  brother  Samuel  became  foreman. 
Later  this  was  changed  to  pottery  works,  and 
was  conducted  as  the  D.  Culbertson  &  Son 
and  later  as  the  Western  Pottery  Company. 
Samuel  Culbertson  earned  a  competency  from 
his  long  service  in  the  pottery  industry  and 
retired  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  He  died 
August  25,  1921. 

He  was  a  Union  soldier  in  the  Civil  war, 
enlisting  at  White  Hall  in  Company  D  of  the 
Fourteenth  Illinois  Infantry.  His  first  battle 
was  at  Shiloh.  He  was  with  Sherman's  army 
in  the  Atlantic  campaign  and  the  march  to  the 
sea,  also  the  march  through  the  Carolinas, 
terminating  in  the  Grand  Review  at  Washing- 
ton. While  a  soldier  he  was  injured  in  a 
railroad  collision,  being  knocked  off  a  car  and 
sustaining  injury  to  his  head  and  breast. 
After  the  war  he  received  a  pension.  He  was 
an  active  worker  and  comrade  in  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  and  frequently  attended 
state  encampments.  He  was  a  staunch  re- 
publican and  for  many  years  identified  with 
the  Christian  Church,  his  only  fraternity  be- 
ing the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

Samuel  Culbertson  married  Louisa  Jones 
near  Virden,  Illinois,  daughter  of  William 
Jones.  She  died  in  February,  1907,  at  the 
age  of  seventy- three.  Her  children  were: 
Anna,  who  died  in  childhood;  Samuel  Edgar; 
John  Frank,  who  died  when  comparatively  a 
young  man,  leaving  children  by  his  marriage 
with  Sarah  Evelyn  Baker;  Edith  B.  Bishop, 
of  Alton,  Illinois;  Ethel  May  and  Harold  Cul- 
bertson, both  of  White  Hall. 

Samuel  Edgar  Culbertson  was  born  April 
19,  1868,  while  his  parents  were  living  on  a 
farm  at  White  Oak,  Illinois.  He  attended 
school  at  White  Hall  after  1877,  graduated 
from  high  school,  and  was  employed  for  a  time 
in  a  pottery  and  later  in  a  chair  factory.  For 
twenty  years  he  was  an  educator,  teaching  in 
a  number  of  country  districts.  His  last  work 
was  done  in  the  schools  of  Belltown,  Greene 
County.  Since  leaving  school  work  he  has 
been  connected  with  the  White  Hall  Lumber 
Company. 

Mr.  Culbertson,  who  has  never  married,  is 
a  charter  member  of  White  Hall  Lodge  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  cast  his  first 
presidential  vote  for  Benjamin  Harrison  in 
1892,  and  has  steadily  supported  the  republi- 
can platform  and  candidates  since  that  date. 

John  A.  Heaton,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery, 
has  been  the  leading  representative  of  his 
profession  at  Hoopeston  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  he  has  held  the  office  of  mayor 
of  Hoopeston  for  six  years. 

Doctor  Heaton  was  born  in  Grant  Town- 
ship, Vermillion  County,  Illinois,  August  12, 
1872.  His  grandfather,  Isaac  Heaton,  was 
born  in  Ireland,  in  1791,  came  to  the  United 
States  when  a  young  man,  first  living  in 
Coshocton,  Ohio,  and  during  the  seventies 
moved  to  Grant  Township,  Vermilion  County, 
Illinois,  where  he  followed  farming  until  his 
death  in  1883.  His  son,  Hugh  Heaton,  was 
born  in  Coshocton,  Ohio,  December  9,  182k:, 
was  reared  there,  was  married  la  northern 
Indiana,  but  before  his  marriage  located  in 
Grant  Township  of  Vermilion  County.  He 
was  one  of  the  substantial  and  energetic  farm- 
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ers  of  that  locality  and  was  widely  known  as 
a  man  of  splendid  integrity.  He  died  Decem- 
ber 9,  1885.  He  was  a  republican  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Church.  Hugh  Heaton 
married  Mary  R.  Reece,  who  was  born  at 
North  Liberty,  Indiana,  July  27,  1839,  and 
died  at  the  old  homestead  in  Grant  Township 
in  December,  1923.  They  had  a  family  of 
eight  children :  Edmond  M.,  a  teacher  who 
died  at  Boswell,  Indiana,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight;  Joseph  W.,  member  of  the  firm  Heaton 
&  Evans,  clothiers,  who  died  at  Hoopeston  in 
1911,  aged  fifty;  Lincoln  L.,  a  fruit  grower 
at  Harlingen,  Texas;  Nannie,  wife  of  Lynn 
H.  Griffith,  present  county  auditor  of  Ver- 
milion County;  Sarah  Alice,  of  Hoopestown; 
John  A.;  Orrie,  a  clerk  in  the  post  office  at 
Hoopeston;  and  Reece,  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness at  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  John  A.  Heaton  spent  his  early  years 
on  his  father's  farm  in  Grant  Township,  at- 
tended rural  schools  and  the  Hoopeston  High 
School  and  subsequently  prepared  for  a  pro- 
fessional career  in  the  Chicago  College  of 
Dental  Surgery.  He  was  graduated  in  1898 
with  the  degree  D.  D.  S.,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Delta  Sigma  Delta  fraternity.  Doctor 
Heaton  has  continuously  practiced  at  Hoopes- 
ton and  has  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  excep- 
tional skill  and  success  in  his  professional 
work.  His  offices  are  in  the  First  National 
Bank  Building.  He  has  prospered  in  a  busi- 
ness way,  owning  in  addition  to  his  residence 
at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Washington  streets 
some  five  other  dwelling  houses  in  the  city. 
He  is  associate  director  of  the  Chicago  Na- 
tional  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Doctor  Heaton  from  1909  to  1918  was  a 
member  of  the  Hoopeston  School  Board.  It 
was  in  1919  that  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
Hoopeston,  and  his  fellow  citizens  have  given 
him  a  repeated  vote  of  their  confidence  every 
two  years  since  then.  He  is  a  republican,  a 
trustee  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  a  member  of  Star  Lodge  No.  709,  A. 
F.  and  A.  M.,  and  the  Hoopeston  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

He  married  at  Kankakee,  Illinois,  Septem- 
ber 5,  1900,  Miss  Bessie  A.  Cowles,  daughter 
of  Herbert  and  Fannie  (Hawkins)  Cowles, 
now  deceased.  Her  father  was  a  farmer  at 
Kankakee.  Mrs.  Heaton  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Illinois  State  Normal  School  and  for  two  years 
before  her  marriage,  taught  at  Hoopeston. 
They  have  had  four  children :  Bernice  A.,  who 
graduated  with  the  A.  B.  degree  from  De 
Pauw  University  and  is  connected  with  the 
Chronicle-Herald  of  Hoopeston;  Kingsley,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  thirteen;  and  John  Rich- 
ard and  Herbert  Francis,  both  attending 
grammar  school  at  Hoopeston. 

Charles  R.  Hall.  Among  other  things  for 
which  Chicago  is  famous  is  its  magnificent 
Coliseum,  the  home  of  conventions,  in  which 
have  been  held  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
remarkable  gatherings  of  the  country.  The 
project  of  erecting,  within  convenient  distance 
of  the  loop  district,  a  convention  hall  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  vast  crowds  which 
attend  such  great  events  evolved  from  the 
fertile  brain  of  that  eminent  and  public-spirit- 
ed citizen,  John  Gibson,  who  not  only  brought 


the  matter  before  the  city,  but  financed  the 
undertaking,  and  served  as  treasurer  of  the 
Coliseum  Building  Corporation  until  his  re- 
tirement January  4,  1926.  During  all  of  the 
initiatory  work  he  was  associated  with  the 
late  Stewart  Spalding,  the  latter  being  secre- 
tary of  this  great  undertaking.  One  of  the 
men  now  carrying  on  the  work  so  ably  begun 
is  Charles  R.  Hall,  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  one  of  Chicago's  foremost  business 
men.  He  was  born  in  Afton,  Iowa,  in  1866, 
and  came  to  Chicago  as  a  youth.  Learning 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering,  he  began 
his  practical  career  as  an  employe  of  the 
Coliseum  Building  Corporation  as  an  assistant 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineer  during  the 
process  of  its  construction,  and  has  continued 
with  this  corporation,  steadily  rising,  until  in 
1920  he  was  made  its  president,  which  office 
he  has  held  since.  He  is  a  Mason  and  has  been 
advanced  through  the  different  bodies  of  both 
the  York  and  Scottish  Rites,  and  he  also  be- 
longs to  Medinah  Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S., 
and  to  the  Royal  Order  of  Jesters,  a  Shrine 
organization.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
closely  connected  with  civic  affairs. 

The  charter  for  the  Coliseum  Building  Cor- 
poration was  issued  December  22,  1898,  and 
construction  began  soon  thereafter.  On  ac- 
count of  some  unavoidable  delays  the  building 
was  not  completed  until  some  two  years  later. 
Five  republican  national  conventions  have  been 
held  within  its  walls,  which  alone  would  make 
the  building  famous,  but  there  have  been  many 
other  important  events  held  there,  including 
the  following:  National  Automobile  Show, 
American  Road  Builders  Exposition,  National 
Shoe  Retailers  Convention,  National  Railways 
Appliance  Show,  Six-Day  Bike  Races,  Chicago 
Merchandise  Fair,  Travel  and  Outdoor  Life 
Exposition,  Own  Your  Home  Exposition,  Sells- 
Floto  Circus  and  Menagerie,  Ringling  Brother 
Circus  and  Menagerie,  Barnum  and  Bailey's 
Circus,  National  Business  Show,  Food  and 
Household  Exposition,  Enclosed  Automobile 
Show,  Used  Car  Automobile  Show,  Automotive 
Accessory  Show,  Chicago  Radio  Show,  Poultry 
Show,  Graphic  Arts  Exposition,  Window  Dis- 
play Men's  Exposition,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, Restaurant  Show,  Hotel  Men's  Show, 
Chemical  Show,  Health  Show,  Brewery  Show, 
National  Confectionery  Show,  Music  Show, 
Motorcycle  and  Bicycle  Show,  Athletic  Enter- 
tainments, Saengerf  est,  Skate  Tournament,  Al- 
lied Bazaar,  large  banquets  and  balls,  Na- 
tional Beverage  Show,  Electrical  Show,  Mov- 
ing Picture  Show,  Vocational  Show,  Specialty 
Salesmen's  Exposition,  Horse  Show,  Tribune 
Land  Show,  and  101  Ranch  Wild  West  Show. 

The  Coliseum  is  located  from  1439  to  1513 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  and  it  is  this  great  hall 
that  has  given  Chicago  the  name  of  the  Con- 
vention City.  Some  idea  of  the  accommoda- 
tions afforded  here  may  be  had  from  the  fol- 
lowing figures.  The  Coliseum  itself  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  14,000;  its  floor  space  is 
52,000  square  feet,  in  a  hall  303x172  feet.  The 
North  Hall  has  a  seating  capacity  of  4,500, 
and  a  floor  space  of  18,000  square  feet,  the 
hall  being  105x172;  while  the  South  Hall,  with 
three  floors,  each  70x172,  contains  the  ball- 
room which  seats  1,200  people. 
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Associated  with  Mr.  Hall  in  the  management 
of  the  Coliseum  Building  Corporation  are 
George  Bogart,  vice  president;  R.  T.  Badger, 
treasurer  and  vice  president  of  the  Equitable 
Trust  Company  of  Chicago;  and  Charles  R. 
Francis,  secretary,  ex-commissioner  of  public 
works,  City  of  Chicago;  all  well-known  figures 
in   Chicago's  commercial  and  financial  circles. 

Mr.  Hall  married  in  September,  1889,  Miss 
Rosella  Prickett,  of  Kirkville,  Missouri.  They 
are  the  parents  of  one  child,  Hazel,  living  with 
her  parents  at  111  Linden  Avenue,  Wilmette, 
Illinois.  Mr.  Hall  is  a  director  of  the  Chicago 
Motor  Club,  treasurer  of  the  Exhibitors  Serv- 
ice Company,  secretary  of  the  Coliseum  Ath- 
letic Club,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Merchan- 
dise Fair,  member  and  vice  president  of  the 
Auditorium  Managers  Association  of  North 
America,  and  also  belongs  to  Chicago  Lodge 
No.  4,  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  and  is  a  life  member  of 
the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose. 

Edward  Thomas  Guthrie.  The  prosperous 
banker  and  business  man  illustrates  in  his 
experience  the  ups  and  clowns  of  financial  and 
commercial  affairs,  their  fascinating  promises 
of  fortune,  as  well  as  their  equally  abundant 
opportunities  for  failure.  Most  energetic 
men  have  their  full  share  of  both,  and  it  is 
the  persevering  men  of  native  talent  who 
eventually  gain  success.  Edward  Thomas 
Guthrie,  president  of  the  First  State  Bank 
of  Mattoon,  and  a  leading  citizen  of  Coles 
County,  while  he  has  made  money  and  at- 
tained prominence  as  a  banker,  has  not  been 
content  to  rest  upon  the  honors  thus  gained, 
but  has  ever  reached  out  to  grasp  other  op- 
portunities, developing  them  not  alone  for  his 
own  benefit  but  for  the  betterment  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Guthrie  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Coles 
County,  Illinois,  November  3,  1873,  and  is  a 
son  of  William  J.  and  Martha  E.  (Threlkeld) 
Guthrie,  the  latter  being  a  daughter  of 
Mathew  P.  Threlkeld,  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Coles  County.  The  country  school 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  home  furnished  Mr. 
Guthrie  with  his  early  educational  training, 
following  which  he  pursued  a  course  at  Lee's 
Academy,  which  was  located  at  Loxa,  Coles 
County.  This  training  was  supplemented  by 
a  business  course  at  the  Terre  Haute  Com- 
mercial College,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  the  spring  of  1892.  In  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Mattoon,  of  which  institution  he  be- 
came assistant  cashier  in  1896.  He  was 
cashier  of  the  Mattoon  National  Bank  in  1902 
for  about  a  year  and  then  turned  his  attention 
to  the  general  insurance  and  real  estate  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  achieved  marked  success,  and 
was  an  independent  adjuster  of  fire  losses  for 
leading  fire  insurance  companies  for  eighteen 
years.  In  January,  1924,  Mr.  Guthrie  became 
the  organizer  of  the  First  State  Bank  of 
Mattoon,  of  which  he  has  been  president  since 
its  inception  and  which  is  accounted  one  of  the 
substantial  and  reliable  institutions  of  this 
part  of  the  state  and  which  has  grown  and  de- 
veloped rapidly  under  Mr.  Guthrie's  able  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs.  He  is  the  largest 
stockholder  of  this  bank  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  has  several  other  con- 


nections of  a  business  character  at  Mattoon, 
being  a  director  in  the  National  Building  and 
Loan  Association,  vice  president  and  a  director 
of  the  Mattoon  Crystal  Ice  Company,  and  a 
director  in  the  Association  of  Commerce,  of 
which  body  he  was  president  in  1924.  Polit- 
ically a  republican,  and  always  voting  the  reg- 
ular ticket,  he  was  a  member  of  the  county 
Board  of  Supervisors  for  two  terms,  from  1907 
to  1911,  and  resigned  from  that  body  in  the 
spring  of  1911,  when  elected  mayor  of  Mat- 
toon, an  office  in  which  he  served  one  term, 
from  1911  to  1913.  For  twenty-two  years  Mr. 
Guthrie  has  been  a  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  is  a  past  chancellor  of  Palestine 
Lodge  No.  46,  was  grand  chancellor  of  the 
order  in  the  state  from  September,  1919,  to 
September,  1920,  and  at  present  is  one  of  the 
five  supreme  representatives  from  Illinois  in 
the  Supreme  Lodge.  He  also  belongs  to  the 
Improved  Order  of  Red  Men.  He  belongs  to 
the  Mattoon  Country  Club.  His  religious  con- 
nection is  with  the  Central  Church  of  Mattoon, 
an  independent  church  of  the  Protestant  faith 
which  is  formed  of  a  combination  of  Congre- 
gationalists,  some  Presbyterians  and  others. 
On  June  3,  1896,  at  the  home  of  the  bride 
about  five  miles  east  of  Mattoon,  in  Coles 
County,  Mr.  Guthrie  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Jennie  E.  Herman,  daughter  of 
John  and  Amanda  Herman,  old  residents  of 
Coles  County,  and  to  this  union  there  have 
been  born  two  children :  Helen,  the  wife  of 
George  M.  Montgomery,  a  resident  of  Wichita, 
Kansas;  and  Lawrence,  now  a  student  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

Charles  B.  Caudle  is  one  of  the  veteran 
business  men  at  the  National  Stockyards  of 
East  St.  Louis.  He  began  his  career  there  as 
a  cattle  salesman  and  now  for  a  number  of 
years  has  been  head  of  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  successful  live  stock  commission 
firms. 

He  was  born  in  Harrisonville,  Missouri, 
October  25,  1869,  son  of  Patrick  D.  and  Dora 
R.  (Crow)  Caudle,  and  grandson  of  Patrick 
Caudle  and  Joshua  Crow,  both  natives  of 
North  Carolina.  Joshua  Crow  was  ninety 
years  of  age  when  he  died.  Patrick  D.  Caudle 
was  born  and  married  in  North  Carolina,  and 
three  children  were  born  in  that  state.  After 
the  war  he  moved  to  Missouri,  in  1868,  and 
during  the  rest  of  his  active  life  was  a  farmer 
and  dairyman  and  much  interested  in  public 
affairs  in  his  home  community.  He  died  in 
1894.  His  widow  is  now  eighty-seven  years  of 
age.  They  had  six  children:  Arthur  B.,  who 
married  Grace  Price  and  they  have  two  chil- 
dren; Luella,  who  married  C.  P.  Gibson  and 
left  two  children;  Anna  B.,  wife  of  William  H. 
Simonson,  mother  of  two  children;  Charles  B.; 
Fannie,  wife  of  William  Hoelscher  and  mother 
of  one  child;  and  Mayme,  wife  of  Albert  Gar- 
rison, and  they  have  one  child. 

Charles  B.  Caudle  was  five  years  of  age 
when  his  parents  moved  to  Iowa  and  he  grew 
up  and  attended  school  at  Centerville.  Much 
of  his  early  experience  was  gained  in  farm 
work  and  around  live  stock.  He  was  on  his 
father's  farm  to  the  age  of  eighteen.  He 
then  learned  and  followed  the  barber  trade 
for  four  years,  and  following  that  came  to  the 
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National  Stockyards  at  East  St.  Louis.  He 
began  his  service  there  for  the  White  &  Will- 
iams Company,  serving  them  for  four  years 
and  then  became  cattle  salesman  for  the  C.  M. 
Keys  Live  Stock  Commission  Company.  Since 
then  he  has  been  in  business  for  himself.  For 
four  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  partner- 
ship Dimmett,  Caudle  &  Smith,  but  in  1917 
established  the  Caudle  Live  Stock  Commission 
Company,  and  has  made  this  one  of  the  best 
known  firms  of  the  stock  yards.  His  son  is 
now  associated  with  him  in  business. 

Mr.  Caudle  married  at  Bentonville,  Ar- 
kansas, Miss  Matha  G.  Williams,  daughter  of 
Washington  and  Rilla  (Lattimer)  Williams. 
Her  mother  died  in  1904.  Washington  Will- 
iams, who  died  in  1914,  was  one  of  the  prom- 
inent men  at  the  National  Stockyards,  for 
many  years  having  been  a  commission  dealer 
there  and  was  member  of  the  firm  White  & 
Williams,  the  first  employers  of  Mr.  Caudle. 
In  the  Williams  family  were  three  children: 
Arden,  deceased;  Dwight  L.,  manager  for  the 
Dawson  Fuel  &  Coal  Company  at  Dallas, 
Texas;  and  Mrs.  Caudle.  Mr.  Caudle  has  one 
son,  Arden  A.,  and  a  grandson,  Charles 
Joseph  Caudle.  Mr.  Caudle  is  prominent  in 
church  work,  being  a  member  of  the  Official 
Board  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a 
trustee  and  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  member  of  the  Evangelical  Associa- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  St. 
Louis  and  secretary  of  the  Sunday  School.  He 
is  also  a  trustee  of  Trinity  Methodist  Episco- 
pal and  Wesley  churches  of  St.  Louis. 

Esco  N.  Bowen  has  been  practicing  law  at 
Herrin  since  1918.  He  is  the  present  judge 
of  the  City  Court  and  enjoys  high  standing 
both  professionally  and  as  a  citizen. 

His  great-grandfather,  James  Bowen,  was  a 
pioneer  settler  of  Lawrence  County,  Illinois, 
coming  from  Virginia.  He  was  an  officer  in 
the  Black  Hawk  war  and  he  also  saw  service 
as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  was  a 
farmer,  and  after  settling  in  Lawrence  County 
lived  there  until  his  death.  His  son,  also 
named  James,  was  a  boy  when  brought  from 
Virginia  to  Illinois,  and  was  likewise  a  farmer 
in  Lawrence  County.  He  married  Marion 
Perkins,  who  was  born  near  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky. She  attained  to  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-three  years,  and  her  death  occurred 
only  recently,  in  1925,  at  Sumner,  Illinois. 

George  Bowen,  father  of  Judge  Bowen,  was 
born  on  the  old  homestead  in  Lawrence  Coun- 
ty. He  lives  at  the  edge  of  Lawrenceville,  not 
far  from  his  birthplace,  and  for  many  years 
has  enjoyed  unusual  prosperity  and  success  as 
a  farmer,  owning  several  farms  in  Lawrence 
County.  He  married  Julia  Loos,  a  daughter 
of  Daniel  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Tilton)  Loos, 
her  father  of  Pennsylvania  ancestry  while 
her  mother  represented  a  well  known  Ohio 
family. 

Esco  N.  Bowen  was  the  only  child  of  his 
parents  and  was  born  at  Chauncey,  Illinois, 
May  27,  1893.  He  attended  the  grade  schools 
of  his  home  locality,  spent  three  years  in  the 
Lawrence  High  School  and  graduated  from 
Sumner  High  School.  His  work  in  public 
schools  was  supplemented  by  three  years  in 
the    Illinois    Normal    University    at    Normal, 
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following  which   he  taught  a   term   of   school 
in   Lawrence  County. 

In  1915  he  was  graduated  from  the  Bloming- 
ton  Law  School,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the 
same  year  and  opened  his  first  law  office  at 
Bridgeport,  Illinois,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  He  acted  as  city  attorney  of  Bridge- 
port for  three  years  and  for  one  year  was 
assistant  state's  attorney  under  R.  M.  Shaw. 
Judge  Bowen  gave  up  his  law  practice  at 
Bridgeport  on  account  of  failing  health,  and 
spent  a  winter  recuperating  in  Southwest 
Texas.  He  returned  to  Illinois  in  1918,  and 
in  the  same  year  married  Beulah  Schraeder, 
daughter  of  Joseph  H.  Schraeder,  of  Eldorado, 
Saline  County.  She  was  born  and  reared  at 
Murphysboro,  Illinois.  After  his  marriage 
Mr.  Bowen  opened  his  law  office  at  Herrin  and 
has  gained  a  large  clientele  there.  He  was 
elected  judge  of  the  City  Court  in  1922  on 
the  Independent  ticket.  Judge  Bowen  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  at  Sumner,  hav- 
ing taken  his  first  degrees  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one. He  is  affiliated  with  the  B.  P.  0.  Elks, 
Eagles  and  Knights  of  Pythias  at  Herrin, 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  at 
Chauncey,  and  the  Improved  Order  of  Red 
Men  at  Bridgeport.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Bowen 
have  two  children,  Anna  Marie  and  Betty 
Jule. 

Johnston  City  State  Bank.  This  is  an  in- 
stitution that  reflects  not  only  the  commercial 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  community 
where  it  is  located,  but  also  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  very  prominent  family  of  this 
section  of  Williamson  County,  that  repre- 
sented by  the  president  of  the  bank,  Mr.  Peter 
Wastier,  who  is  now  eighty-five  years  of  age 
and  has  long  since  turned  over  the  details  and 
executive  duties  of  banking  to  the  younger 
men,  his  grandsons  being  the  active  officials 
of  the  institution.  However,  Peter  Wastier 
still  appears  at  the  bank  daily  and  his  appear- 
ance lends  confidence  to  those  who  for  so  many 
years  have  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the 
chief  bulwarks  of  the  business  prosperity  of 
the  village. 

The  Johnston  City  State  Bank  was  organ- 
ized December  31,  1904,  the  active  men  in  the 
organization  being  Peter  Wastier,  Ed.  Duncan, 
Lon  Peterson,  A.  C.  Stiritz  and  one  or  two 
other  citizens  of  what  was  then  a  compara- 
tively new  town.  Peter  Wastier  was  elected 
president  and  has  served  continuously  from 
the  beginning.  He  and  A.  C.  Stiritz,  now  vice 
president,  are  the  only  two  members  of  the 
original  board  still  active  as  directors.  The 
first  cashier  was  Mr.  Lorenzo  Felts,  and  there 
were  several  cashiers  during  the  early  years. 
W.  S.  Hardesty  was  cashier  for  a  number  of 
years,  until  succeeded  on  November  15,  1924, 
by  Mr.  William  O.  Huck,  who  is  a  grandson 
of  Peter  Wastier.  Two  other  grandsons  of  the 
venerable  banker,  Albert  Becker,  bookkeeper, 
and  Leo  Becker,  are  both  assistant  cashiers. 
This  bank  was  started  with  a  capitalization  of 
$25,000.  This  was  increased  in  1907  to  $50,000. 
The  first  home  of  the  bank  was  a  building  on 
the  south  side  of  West  Main  Street.  In  1912 
the  present  modern  bank  building,  48  by  148 
feet,  two  stories  and  basement,  was  completed 
and  occupied.  The  cost  of  this  substantial 
banking     structure     at    pre-war    prices     was 
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$27,000.  The  Johnston  City  State  Bank  today 
has  total  resources  of  over  a  million  dollars, 
the  deposits  amounting  to  approximately 
$982,000.  The  bank  has  a  surplus  of  $50,000. 
The  directors  besides  Mr.  Wastier  and  Mr. 
Stiritz  are  Ira  M.  Leigh,  vice  president,  H.  J. 
H.  Becker,  J.  F.  Becker,  A.  A.  Becker  and  Ed 
M.  Stotlar. 

Peter  Wastier  was  born  December  16,  1841, 
in  southern  Illinois,  son  of  Peter  Wastier,  Sr., 
a  native  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  when  a  young  man  and  located 
in  that  section  of  Illinois  east  of  St.  Louis. 
He  married  Mary  Wesser,  who  died  in  1846. 
He  died  in  1861,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Their 
son,  Peter  Wastier,  as  his  long  life  shows,  has 
always  been  possessed  of  wonderful  physique 
and  vitality.  He  began  life  in  humble  circum- 
stances, with  little  education,  and  after  the 
death  of  his  mother  he  lived  with  an  uncle, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Williamson  County 
in  1859.  He  grew  up  on  a  farm  three  miles 
north  of  the  site  of  Johnston  City,  and  he 
lived  in  that  locality,  engaged  in  farming,  for 
forty  years.  He  had  a  natural  aptitude  for 
business,  and  his  vision  of  opportunities  led 
him  to  anticipate  the  development  of  several 
communities  in  southern  Illinois.  With  the 
building  of  a  railroad  and  the  establishment 
of  a  station  at  Frankfort  he  bought  land  there 
and  platted  nine  additions  to  the  town.  He 
also  became  president  of  the  Frankfort  State 
Bank.  He  likewise  anticipated  the  develop- 
ment of  an  important  town  at  Johnston  City, 
bought  farm  land  and  divided  it  into  lots  and 
has  been  a  resident  of  the  locality  since  1902. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and 
is  a  republican  in  politics. 

He  married,  May  30,  1864,  Miss  Barbara 
Rigel.  She  died  in  February,  1906.  Of  this 
marriage  there  were  two  daughters  who 
reached  mature  years:  Caroline,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Henry  Becker;  and  Mary  Lucy, 
who  became  the  wife  of  John  Huck,  Jr.  John 
Huck,  Jr.,  is  now  practically  retired  but  lives 
on  his  farm  near  Johnston  City.  His  father 
was  John  Huck,  Sr.  John  Huck,  Jr.,  and  wife 
became  the  parents  of  seven  children,  and  four 
are  now  living,  three  daughters  and  one  son. 

The  one  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huck  is  Will- 
iam O.  Huck,  cashier  of  the  Johnston  City 
State  Bank.  He  was  born  on  the  Peter  Was- 
tier homestead  three  and  a  half  miles  north- 
east t»f  Johnston  City,  January  15,  1894.  Mr. 
Huck  was  educated  in  rural  schools,  and  also 
attended  the  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal 
University  at  Carbondale.  He  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Johnston  City  State  Bank 
since  1915,  beginning  as  bookkeeper  and  in 
1924  was  elected  cashier.     He  is  unmarried. 

Howard  E.  Barber  has  done  some  big  things 
in  transportation  work  in  Illinois.  He  re- 
ceived his  training  in  steam  railroading,  and 
has  had  a  long  experience  in  every  phase  of 
railroad  work,  but  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ment has  been  in  providing  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  motor  bus  transportation  for  southern 
Illinois.  Mr.  Barber  is  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Egyptian  Transportation  Sys- 
tem and  is  also  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Marion  and  Eastern  Railroad.  His 
home  headquarters  are  at  Marion. 


In  1917,  as  representative  of  some  eastern 
capitalists,  he  was  sent  to  southern  Illinois  to 
view  and  investigate  conditions  preliminary 
to  the  building  of  electric  interurban  lines.  He 
was  favorably  impressed  with  many  conditions, 
particularly  population  and  need  for  better 
transportation  facilities.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  more  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
facilities  of  such  transportation  should  be  on 
the  basis  of  hard  roads  and  by  motor  driven 
busses,  rather  than  trolley  cars.  His  report 
favoring  this  was  ridiculed,  but  eventually  he 
won  over  his  financial  backers,  and  brought 
about  the  formation  and  incorporation  of  the 
Egyptian  Transportation  System.  In  1918 
that  system  started  operation  with  one  bus 
between  Harrisburg  and  Marion.  The  officers 
of  the  company  were:  Howard  E.  Barber, 
president  and  general  manager;  E.  G.  Bolger, 
vice  president;  A.  W.  Haggerty,  secretary, 
treasurer  and  accountant;  and  D.  E.  Burnett, 
superintendent. 

In  recent  years  the  system  has  developed 
rapidly.  In  1922  the  line  was  put  in  operation 
between  Marion  and  Carbondale.  The  greatest 
expansion  came  in  1924,  with  the  installation 
of  service  between  Carbondale  and  Centralia, 
Duquoin  and  Benton,  Marion  and  Mount  Ver- 
non, Mount  Vernon  and  Centralia,  Carbondale 
to  Johnston  City  by  way  of  Herrin.  In  1925 
a  through  service  was  installed  at  all  points  in 
southern  Illinois  to  and  from  St.  Louis.  At 
the  present  time  plans  are  being  made  to  ex- 
tend the  service  as  far  north  and  east  as  Dan- 
ville, Illinois.  This  system  has  some  of  the 
best  equipment  found  anywhere  in  America, 
including  thirty-two  modern  motor  busses. 

In  achieving  these  results  Howard  E.  Bar- 
ber has  gone  at  the  task  with  an  indomitable 
will  and  energy  that  have  been  characteristic 
of  his  entire  career.  He  was  born  at  Dixon- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  October  3,  1885,  and  was 
reared  on  the  farm  of  his  parents,  Robert  S. 
and  Martha  Barber.  Up  to  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  attended  country  schools,  then  worked  in 
a  sawmill  and  later  in  logging  camps.  When 
he  was  seventeen  he  went  to  work  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  as  a  lineman. 
By  paying  close  attention  and  through  the 
power  of  intense  interest  he  learned  to  read 
messages  as  they  were  being  received  by  the 
operators.  However,  while  he  could  under- 
stand the  message  perfectly  he  could  not  at 
the  same  time  write  it  word  for  word  as  it 
came  over  the  wire.  His  mind  had  not  yet  been 
trained  to  do  two  things  at  once.  With  the 
perseverance  characteristic  of  him  he  soon 
overcame  this  fault,  and  was  assigned  duty  as 
an  operator  at  Bradley  Junction,  Pennsylvania, 
being  the  first  new  operator  put  to  work  with- 
out having  gone  through  the  regular  appren- 
ticeship in  an  office.  In  1903.  desiring  to  learn 
actual  railroading,  he  entered  the  train  service 
as  a  brakeman  and  the  following  year  was 
made  conductor,  being  then  only  nineteen  years 
old.  Six  months  later  he  decided  to  broaden 
his  knowledge  of  railroading  by  experience  in 
the  motive  department.  Hence  he  was  given 
a  job  as  fireman,  and  six  months  later  was  an 
engineer  and  for  eighteen  months  had  a  regu- 
lar run  on  the  Pennsylvania  system  lines  east 
of  Pittsburgh.  In  1906  he  returned  to  the 
telegraphic  department  and  in  1907  was  made 
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train  dispatcher  at  Cresson,  Pennsylvania,  and 
eighteen  months  later  was  promoted  to  assist- 
ant train  master  at  the  same  point. 

Mr.  Barber  in  1909,  leaving  the  Pennsyl- 
vania System,  went  with  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines  as  train  dispatcher,  and  soon  was 
made  general  yard  master  at  Albany.  From 
that  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  train  mas- 
ter at  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania. 

He  resigned  this  position  to  go  out  to  East 
St.  Louis  and  take  charge  of  the  East  St.  Louis 
&  Suburban  and  the  Alton,  Granite  &  St.  Louis 
Traction  Lines,  thus  coming  directly  into  con- 
tact with  electric  interurban  transportation. 
In  1916  he  went  to  Texas,  and  for  a  time  was 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Sugar- 
land  Railroad,  one  of  the  short  lines  of  Texas. 
This  position  he  resigned  in  1917,  and  soon 
afterward  accepted  the  commission  from  east- 
ern capitalists  to  investigate  transportation 
conditions  in  southern  Illinois,  with  results 
that  have  already  been  described. 

On  coming  to  Marion  he  was  called  upon  to 
undertake  the  management  of  the  Marion  & 
Eastern  Railroad,  which  had  been  built  to 
reach  eleven  coal  mines,  but  which  both  as  a 
physical  property  and  growing  business  con- 
cern was  in  a  bad  way.  As  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  he  undertook  the  complete  re- 
habilitation of  the  road,  including  the  making 
over  of  the  physical  property  by  the  laying  of 
new  ties  and  ninety  pound  rails. 

Mr.  Barber  is  a  member  of  the  Marion  Golf 
Club,  is  affiliated  with  the  Lodge  of  Masons  at 
Pennsylvania,  belongs  to  the  Scottish  Rite  Con- 
sistory and  Shrine  of  East  St.  Louis,  is  a 
member  of  the  Marion  Lodge  of  Elks,  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  at  Cherrytree,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows. When  America  entered  the  World  war 
he  enlisted,  and  went  into  training  with  the 
railway  engineers  at  Camp  Humphries,  Vir- 
ginia, but  was  soon  taken  out  by  Secretary 
McAdoo  as  a  man  whose  highest  usefulness 
to  the  government  consisted  in  what  he  could 
do  for  the  railroads  at  home. 

Mr.  Barber  married,  in  1918,  Miss  Estelle 
Pironi,  of  St.  Louis. 

Robert  Lang  McKinlay.  A  resident  of 
Illinois  almost  half  a  century,  the  late  Robert 
Lang  McKinlay  was  distinguished  as  an  at- 
torney, practicing  law  at  Paris  from  1868  to 
1917,  had  a  reputation  throughout  his  part 
of  the  state  as  an  orator  and  debater  of  great 
eloquence,  served  in  the  Legislature  and  ob- 
tained some  of  the  highest  honors  and  positions 
in  the  Masonic  fraternity  in  Illinois. 

He  was  born  at  Cincinnati,  July  14,  1839. 
His  father,  James  McKinlay,  a  native  of 
Campbelltown.  Scotland,  was  a  mechanical 
draftsman.  He  came  to  this  country  from 
Scotland  in  1829  with  three  Campbelltown 
friends,  one  of  whom  was  George  Armour,  the 
prominent  grain  merchant  who  settled  in  Chi- 
cago. James  McKinlay  died  in  1893,  and  at 
that  time  two  of  the  pumping  engines  (the 
Harkness  and  the  Powell),  of  the  Cincinnati 
Water  Works  system,  for  which  he  had  drafted 
the  patterns,  were  toiling  smoothly  on  as  they 
had  been   for  fifty  years. 

_  Robert    L.    McKinlay   became    interested    in 
his  fathers  work  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 


drafted  the  patterns,  made  the  castings  and 
finished  a  miniature  steam  engine  with  the 
usual  slide  valve,  pitman,  crank  and  fly  wheel, 
for  which  he  received  a  special  premium  of 
$50  at  the  fourteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Ohio  Mechanics  Institute  held  in  Cincinnati 
in  1855,  this  being  the  prize  offered  for  the 
best  invention  or  work  of  a  minor  mechanic 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  From  child- 
hood, he  was  a  careful  student  and,  after 
attending  Hughes  High  School,  entered  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  He  received  his 
appointment  as  acting  midshipman  U.  S.  N., 
in  February,  1857,  through  his  own  efforts;  at 
first  applying  to  the  congressman  of  his  dis- 
trict, who  wrote  him  that  there  was  no  vacancy 
and  to  apply  for  the  one  from  the  nation  at 
large  but  not  to  be  discouraged  if  he  did  not 
receive  this  appointment  "that  the  same  in- 
domitable spirit  which  you  manifest  in  refer- 
ence to  this  matter  would,  if  persisted  in,  se- 
cure your  success  in  any  profession  or  calling 
you  might  select."  Many  of  his  classmates 
were  prominent  during  the  war  with  Spain. 
Rear  Admiral  W.  F.  Sampson,  Rear  Admiral 
F.  J.  Higginson  and  Commodore  John  W. 
Phillip.  Rear  Admiral  George  Dewey  had  en- 
tered in  1854  and  Commodore  W.  S.  Schley  in 
1856.  After  making  a  cruise  in  the  U.  S. 
Steamship  Preble,  visiting  France,  Spain  and 
the  Madeira  islands,  the  service  became  dis- 
tasteful to  him  and  he  resigned.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Cincinnati  he  began  the  study  of  law 
in  the  office  of  R.  A.  Johnson,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Law  School  of  the  Cincinnati 
College  April  16,  1860,  being  admitted  to  the 
Ohio  bar  the  same  day  and  later  engaged  in 
practice  at  Cincinnati. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he  enlisted 
in  Company  I  of  the  Twenty-second  Ohio  Regi- 
ment, being  elected  first  lieutenant  and  at  the 
organization  of  the  regiment  was  made  ad- 
jutant. His  commission  was  dated  April  21, 
1861,  ten  days  after  the  firing  upon  the  flag 
at  Fort  Sumter.  In  August  of  that  year  his 
regiment  was  mustered  out,  having  completed 
more  than  the  term  of  service  for  which  the 
members  had  enlisted.  Returning  home,  he 
was  very  active  in  recruiting  the  glorious  old 
Fifty-ninth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  becom- 
ing captain  of  Company  A,  commission  dated 
September  12,  1861.  He  saw  hard  service  in 
West  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  but  on  account 
of  ill  health  was  compelled  to  resign  May  26, 
1862. 

Mr.  McKinlay  later  resumed  the  work  of  his 
profession  in  Cincinnati.  In  the  fall  of  1868 
he  moved  to  Paris,  Illinois,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Illinois  bar  at  Ottawa.  He  early  estab- 
lished a  large  practice  as  a  successful  lawyer. 
He  was  corporation  attorney  for  the  Big  Four 
Railroad  for  a  period  of  approximately  twenty- 
five  years.  During  his  association  with  this 
corporation,  there  was  much  local  litigation 
against  the  R.  R.  Co. ;  the  value  of  his  services 
in  local  and  state  courts  in  behalf  of  his  clients 
is  attested  to  by  his  long  and  honorable  service 
with  the  Big  Four  Railroad  Company.  During 
his  long  life  in  his  adopted  city  he  was  closely 
identified  with  affairs  of  state  and  was  a 
prominent  character  in  the  democratic  party. 
Although    a   strong   partisan,    he    in    a    great 
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measure  enjoyed  the  respect  of  his  political 
opponents  and  held  their  confidence.  Another 
tribute  to  Senator  McKinlay  is  quoted  from  J. 
B.  Watson's  Biograpical  Sketches,  "Either  as 
an  orator  or  a  debater — there  is  wide  distinc- 
tion— Mr.  McKinlay  may  have  an  equal  in  the 
assembly,  but  he  certainly  has  no  superior. 
Listening  to  some  special  argument  in  support 
of  or  against  some  measure  before  the  Senate 
or  to  reflections  cast  upon  his  party  by  the  op- 
position, according  to  the  mood  he  is  in,  he 
either  bursts  forth  like  a  torrent,  unable  to  give 
sufficient  rapidity  of  expression  to  his  thoughts, 
or,  in  his  usual  calm  and  deliberate  manner, 
pulls  his  adversary's  argument  to  pieces  and 
places  it  in  just  the  kind  of  light  he  wishes  it 
to  appear;  the  stranger,  listening  to  him  today, 
while  speaking,  would  be  amazed  on  the  mor- 
row to  hear  him  when  hurling  his  arguments 
and  defiance  across  the  Senate.  Yet  Mr. 
McKinlay  can  speak  in  another  vein;  when 
the  lawyer  pleading  his  case,  or  the  statesman 
speaking  in  support  of  a  party  measure  is  put 
aside  and  the  man  only  is  speaking — speaking 
from  the  heart  and  not  from  the  lips — then 
Mr.  McKinlay  is  heard  at  his  best.  In  making 
a  eulogistic  speech  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  Judge  John  Scofield,  shortly 
after  that  gentleman's  death,  his  great  heart 
swelled  when  speaking  of  the  friend  whom  he 
had  known  so  many  years  and  only  found  re- 
lief in  the  utterance  of  the  sweetest  thoughts 
and  the  kindest  sentiments,  in  tribute  to  his 
departed  friend  and  brother,  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  chaste  and  eloquent  orations 
ever  uttered  within  the  walls  of  the  Capitol." 
Having  unusual  ability  he  was  recognized  as 
a  man  of  power  and  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem. 

He  *  was  elected  and  served  four  terms  as 
city  attorney  of  Paris  in  the  years  1876-1878- 
1882-1892-1894,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  Legislature,  the  first  four  terms 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  1894 
to  the  Senate.  In  the  thirty-eighth  General 
Assembly  he  was  recognized  as  the  leader,  was 
chairman  of  the  appropriation  committee, 
chairman  of  the  steering  committee  and  the 
orator  of  his  party.  Quoting  from  the  "Illi- 
nois State  Messenger"  of  December  25,  1897, 
"Honorable  R.  L.  McKinlay  is  the  pride  of  his 
constituents.  His  hard  and  honest  efforts,  in 
behalf  of  the  common  people,  have  won  for  him 
a  place  in  the  heart  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  Forty-third  Senatorial  District. 
His  uncompromising  disposition  when  con- 
vinced that  he  is  right  has  brought  for  him 
the  title  of  leader  for  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  Senate.  He  is  firm  and  decisive  in  his  con- 
victions. The  high  honor  in  which  he  is  held 
by  the  frequenters  of  the  Senate  chamber  is 
certainly  surprising  and  we  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  Paris,  Edgar  County,  has  furnished  a 
people's  savior  if  they  will  only  continue  him 
in  office." 

In  1880,  when  General  Hancock  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  Mr.  McKinlay  was  a 
presidential  elector  from  the  old  Fifteenth  Con- 
gressional District.  In  1884,  when  Carter  Har- 
rison was  a  candidate  for  governor,  Mr. 
McKinlay  was  a  candidate  on  the  same  ticket 
for   attorney   general,   and    during   this   state 


campaign  he  received  the  title  of  "Honest 
Bob." 

In  fraternal  orders  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  receiving  the  veterans  jewel. 
In  1892,  when  that  order  was  in  its  prime,  he 
was  elected  and  served  two  years  as  grand 
master  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men of  this  state.  To  the  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  of  Illinois  he  gave  every  pos- 
sible allegiance  serving  as  worshipful  master 
of  Prairie  Lodge  a  number  of  terms,  high  priest 
of  Edgar  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  eminent 
commander  of  Palentine  Commandery.  On  De- 
cember 10,  1869,  he  was  created  a  Knight 
Templar,  a  year  later  was  elected  eminent 
commander,  being  elected  for  three  consecutive 
years,  and  first  represented  his  Commandery  in 
the  Grand  Commandery  at  Chicago  in  October, 
1871.  At  the  opening  of  the  conclave  in  1872  he 
was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  as  grand  senior 
warden  pro  tern  and  the  same  day  was  duly 
elected  grand  warden.  Within  six  years  he 
was  elected  grand  commander  of  Illinois.  He 
attended  the  Grand  Commandery  forty-two 
years  in  succession,  always  taking  an  active 
part  and  being  chairman  of  one  of  the  most 
important  committees  for  many  years.  For 
several  years  before  his  final  illness  he  pre- 
sided at  the  annual  Past  Grand  Commanders' 
dinner.  Also  the  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter 
elected  him  to  the  position  of  grand  master  of 
the  First  Veil  at  its  annual  convocation  in 
Chicago  in  1894.  He  was  regularly  promoted 
and  in  1903  was  installed  as  Grand  High  Priest 
of  the  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  Illinois. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Oriental  Con- 
sistory of  the  Valley  of  Chicago  in  April,  1904, 
being  chosen  orator  of  the  class  and  for  about 
thirty  years  was  a  member  of  Medinah  Temple 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Chicago.  He  served 
as  grand  master  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  A.  F. 
and  A.  M.  He  also  belonged  to  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  McKinlay's  first  law  partner  was  Judge 
A.  Y.  Trogden  and  afterwards  he  became  a 
partner  of  Attorney  Robert  N.  Bishop,  who 
died  in  1881.  At  that  time  John  H.  Anthony, 
who  had  been  a  student  in  their  office,  became 
Mr.  McKinlay's  law  partner,  continuing  until 
Mr.  Anthony  accepted  a  government  position 
at  Washington  during  Cleveland's  first  admin- 
istration. Mr.  McKinlay  then  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  alone  until  his  son  George  M. 
McKinlay  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  January, 
1892,  when  they  formed  a  partnership. 

Mr.  McKinlay  was  a  devoted  member  of  St. 
Andrew's  Episcopal  Church  and  for  many 
years  was  senior  warden.  He  had  been  reared 
by  Scotch  Presbyterian  parents,  but  became 
attracted  to  the  Episcopal  form  of  worship 
while  attending  the  Naval  Academy.  The  late 
Mr.  McKinlay  married  Miss  Margaret  Mc- 
Murchy,  of  New  Richmond,  Ohio.  She  passed 
away  in  1897.  To  their  marriage  were  born 
one  son  and  two  daughters:  George  M.,  who 
passed  away  in  1916,  before  his  father;  Helen 
Mar,  who  died  in  1884;  and  Marie,  the  only 
surviving  member  of  the  family. 

While  Robert  L.  McKinlay  was  a  power  as 
a  lawyer  and  a  statesman  he  was  one  of  the 
kindest  most  refined  and  considerate  of  men. 
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That  he  was  surely  beloved,  one  among  many 
evidences  is  a  letter  written  him  by  a  promi- 
nent friend  in  Chicago:  "Of  all  men  whose 
friendship  I  esteem  and  whose  affection  I  wish 
for,  you  are  first  among  them."  A  number  of 
years  ago  when  he  was  on  the  program  to 
make  an  address  before  a  large  audience  at 
the  Fair  Grounds,  and  when  there  were  also 
speakers  from  a  distance,  a  republican  friend 
who  was  acting  as  master  of  ceremonies  an- 
nounced: "Last  but  not  least  is  our  Bob, 
our  Mack,  the  silver  tongued  orator  of  Edgar 
County."  At  another  time,  at  a  Masonic  Home 
Coming,  on  his  going  to  the  platform  to  make 
an  address  the  chairman  said,  "This  is  our 
brother  whom  we  all  love."  So  after  living  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  this  community, 
where  he  had  served  its  interest  faithfully  and 
well,  he  came  to  the  end  of  this  life  esteemed 
by  his  fellow  men,  loved  and  trusted  by  all 
who  knew  him,  old  and  young  alike.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinlay  loved  his  friends  and  no  one  could  be 
more  appreciative  of  them.  He  passed  away 
at  his  residence  in  Paris  January  23,  1917. 

La  Fayette  Parrish,  who  engaged  in  the 
house-furnishings  and  undertaking  business  in 
the  city  of  Metropolis,  Massac  County,  main- 
tains his  large  and  well  equipped  business 
establishment  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Me- 
tropolis streets.  He  was  born  at  Stonefort, 
Saline  County,  Illinois,  August  1,  1878,  and 
he  was  a  small  child  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  his  parents,  Frank  and  Dora  (Smith)  Par- 
rish, his  father  having  been  born  in  South 
Carolina.  The  orphaned  boy  was  taken  into 
the  home  of  his  maternal  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Sarah  J.  (Williamson)  Smith,  whose  home 
was  in  Pope  County  and  who  was  the  mother 
of  seven  children,  she  having  been  of  vener- 
able age  at  the  time  of  her  death,  May  30, 
1916. 

While  residing  in  the  farm  home  of  his 
grandmother  Mr.  Parrish  attended  the  neigh- 
boring district  school  until  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  when,  in  September,  1890,  he 
became  a  student  in  the  public  schools  of  Me- 
tropolis. He  here  continued  to  attend  school 
and  to  be  employed  during  vacations  and  other 
leisure  periods  in  the  Toles  flour  mill  until 
1893,  when  he  found  employment  on  a  farm 
near  this  city.  In  1897  he  returned  to  Me- 
tropolis, and  after  here  being  employed  one 
year  in  a  woolen  mill  he  took  a  position  in 
the  undertaking  establishment  of  J.  M.  El- 
liott on  the  9th  of  January,  1899.  In  this 
connection  he  gained  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence in  all  details  of  the  business,  his  associa- 
tion with  Mr.  Elliott  having  continued  until 
October  2,  1911,  when  he  engaged  in  the  un- 
dertaking business  in  an  independent  way. 
In  July,  1913,  Mr.  Parrish  purchased  a  store 
that  has  been  devoted  to  the  sale  of  second- 
hand household  furnishings,  etc.,  and  this  he 
converted  into  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
retail  furniture  stores  in  Southern  Illinois. 
Here  he  now  carries  a  comprehensive  and  se- 
lect stock  of  furniture  and  general  house  fur- 
nishings, and  in  the  establishment  is  main- 
tained   also    the    modern    undertaking    depart- 


ment, with  facilities  that  insure  the  highest 
grade  of  service.  Mr.  Parrish  has  made  a 
record  as  one  of  the  enterprising  and  pro- 
gressive business  men  of  Metropolis  and  is  a 
citizen  who  takes  loyal  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  communal  welfare.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  directorate  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Metropolis  and  is  the  owner  of  sev- 
eral residence  properties  in  the  city,  including 
his  own  modern  and  attractive  home  place. 

Mr.  Parrish  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
cause  of  the  republican  party,  though  he  has 
had  no  desire  to  enter  the  arena  of  prac- 
tical politics.  He  has  membership  in  the 
Illinois  and  Kentucky  Undertaking  Associa- 
tion, and  is  affiliated  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks. 

June  22,  1909,  recorded  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Parrish  and  Miss  Virginia  L.  Greene,  who 
was  born  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and  who  is  a 
daughter  of  E.  B.  and  Virginia  (Moore) 
Greene,  both  likewise  natives  of  the  old  Buck- 
eye State.  Prior  to  her  marriage  Mrs.  Par- 
rish had  been  a  successful  and  popular  teacher 
in  the  public  schools,  and  after  her  marriage 
she  continued  her  pedagogic  service  as  a  sub- 
stitute or  cadet  teacher  until  1920,  since  which 
year  she  has  been  the  efficient  science  teacher 
in  the  community  high  school  of  Metropolis. 
Mr.  Parrish  is  a  deacon  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  his  wife  is  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  has  been  liberal  and 
public-spirited  as  a  citizen  and  served  one 
term  as  city  treasurer  of  Metropolis.  Of  the 
two  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parrish  the 
elder,  LaFayette,  Jr.,  is  living,  his  birth  hav- 
ing occurred  July  30,  1911,  and  he  being  now 
associated  with  his  father's  business.  The 
younger  of  the  children  was  Virginia  Moore, 
who  was  born  December  10,  1913,  and  whose 
death  occurred  February  25,  1919. 

William  Harvey  Ward,  M.  D.,  is  prac- 
ticing medicine  and  surgery  at  Sesser  in 
Fra*nklin  County,  where  his  father  was  a  pio- 
neer doctor  and  one  of  the  first  citizens  of  that 
mining  and   agricultural  community. 

The  Ward  family  originated  in  England. 
William  Ward,  a  native  of  Virginia,  came  to 
Illinois  at  an  early  date  and  settled  at  old 
Duquoin.  In  1849  he  left  the  county  and  with 
ox  teams  and  wagons  traveled  across  the 
plains  to  California,  where  he  enjoyed  mod- 
erate success  in  his  quest  for  gold.  Return- 
ing to  Illinois,  he  bought  land  and  lived  a 
long  and  honored  life  in  Perry  County. 

He  was  the  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Emza  E. 
Ward,  who  was  born  at  the  old  homestead  in 
Perry  County  in  1866.  He  had  the  advan- 
tages of  the  common  schools  of  the  country, 
and  from  youth  was  distinguished  by  his  alert 
intelligence  and  ambition.  For  three  years 
he  taught  school,  then  attended  Ewing  Col- 
lege, and  in  1889  graduated  in  medicine  from 
the  old  University  of  Missouri.  He  opened 
his  office  and  practice  at  Winfield  and  in  1900 
moved  to  Sesser,  Franklin  County,  where  his 
family  was  the  third  to  locate  in  the  new 
town.     He  established  the  first  drug  store  and 
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conducted  it  for  several  years.  He  continued 
his  valuable  work  there  as  a  physician  and 
surgeon  until  his  death  in  1921.  He  was  a 
thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason.  At 
Winfield  Dr.  Emza  Ward  married,  in  1889, 
Miss  Alice  Cleveland,  daughter  of  James 
Cleveland,  who  was  a  first  cousin  of  Presi- 
dent Grover  Cleveland.  Mrs.  Ward  still  lives 
at  Sesser. 

Her  son,  William  Harvey  Ward,  was  born  at 
Winfield  May  29,  1890.  He  attended  grade 
schools  there  and  at  Sesser,  was  graduated  in 
1910  from  Ewing  College,  and  for  a  time  at- 
tended the  Barnes  Medical  College  at  St.  Louis, 
and  in  1914  graduated  from  the  National  Uni- 
versity of  Arts  and  Science.  He  at  once  re- 
turned to  Sesser  and  was  associated  in  practice 
with  his  father  until  the  latter's  death. 

In  May,  1917,  he  enlisted  in  the  Medical 
Corps,  spent  six  weeks  in  training  at  Camp 
Gordon,  Georgia,  and  from  Boston  went  to 
England  and  three  weeks  later  to  France  with 
the  Fifth  Regiment,  a  regiment  of  replacement 
troops.  He  was  assigned  duty  at  a  base  hos- 
pital in  France  and  continued  in  the  service 
there  fourteen  months.  Doctor  Ward  is  a 
man  of  progressive  ideals  and  enjoys  a  large 
practice.  He  is  a  member  of  the  medical  so- 
cieties, the  Masonic  order,  and  the  M.  W.  of 
A.  He  married,  August  10,  1921,  Miss  Irene 
Cox,  daughter  of  William  Cox,  of  Ina,  Illinois. 
To  this  union  was  born  one  girl,  Neva  June 
Ward,  January  31,  1924. 

Thurlow  G.  Lewis.  Admitted  to  the  bar 
and  beginning  practice  in  1915,  Thurlow  G. 
Lewis  has  since  become  one  of  Franklin  Coun- 
ty's most  prominent  attorneys.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  leading  law  firm  of  Benton,  Williams 
&  Lewis,  his  partner  being  Hon.  Walter  Wil- 
liams. 

Mr.  Lewis  represents  a  family  that  has  been 
in  Franklin  County  for  over  ninety  years. 
His  great-grandfather,  Andrew  Jackson  Lewis, 
came  from  Tennessee  in  1834  and  settled  in 
Franklin  County.  Two  or  three  years  after 
coming  to  the  county  he  was  drowned  in  Mid- 
dle Fork  Creek.  His  son,  Andrew  Jackson 
Lewis,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Tennessee,  was  a  boy 
when  brought  to  Franklin  County,  and  spent 
his  mature  years  as  a  farmer  in  the  Mount 
Pleasant  settlement.  He  was  the  father  of 
Adam  Franklin  Lewis,  who  was  born  at  the 
old  homestead  in  May,  1859.  He  has  lived 
on  that  one  farm  all  his  life,  and  has  been 
identified  with  the  substantial  interests  of  the 
farm  and  community,  where  he  is  well  known 
and  esteemed.  He  married  Louisiana  Isabelle 
Galloway,  whose  family  also  came  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Thurlow  G.  Lewis,  one  of  the  nine  children 
of  Adam  Franklin  Lewis,  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  Franklin  County  October  6,  1886.  He  had 
the  usual  life  and  environment  of  a  country 
boy.  Beyond  the  public  schools  his  education 
depended  upon  his  own  initiative  and  re- 
sourcefulness. For  a  time  he  was  a  student 
in  Ewing  College.  He  early  decided  upon  the 
law  as  his  future  vocation,  but  having  to 
make  his  own  way  it  was  some  years  before 
he  was  able  to  attend  law  school  and  qualify 
himself.     In  1915  he  graduated  with  his  law 


degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  the  same  year  and  at  once 
engaged  in  practice  at  Benton.  Some  valu- 
able professional  training  came  to  him  as  as- 
sistant state's  attorney  under  W.  F.  Spiller. 
For  a  year  and  a  half  he  was  a  law  partner 
of  James  T.  Mooneyham.  Since  July,  1918, 
he  has  been  in  partnership  with  Walter  Wil- 
liams in  the  firm  of  Williams  &  Lewis,  and 
they  have  a  very  large  and  profitable  practice, 
Mr.  Lewis  while  still  teaching  and  attending 
school  married,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Miss 
Edna  R.  Moore,  daughter  of  George  B.  Moore, 
of  Franklin  County.  They  have  five  children, 
Loren  Elmer,  Frieda,  Wayne,  Lilla  and  June. 
Mr.  Lewis  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity and  the  Baptist  Church. 

Oscar  Harrison  Kimmel  is  the  executive 
head  and  controlling  stockholder  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  Printing  Company,  and  is  editor  of 
the  Daily  Herald,  which  is  published  by  this 
company.  He  has  representatives  standing  in 
the  field  of  newspaper  enterprises  in  southern 
Illinois,  and  is  a  liberal  and  progressive  citi- 
zen who  takes  vital  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  civic  and  material  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement of  his  home  city  and  county. 

Mr.  Kimmel  was  born  at  Auburn,  Sangamon 
County,  Illinois,  May  17,  1877,  and  is  a  son  of 
John  M.  and  Hannah  (Garber)  Kimmel,  the 
former  of  whom  died  in  1896  and  the  latter  in 
1907.  Concerning  the  other  children  of  the 
family  the  following  data  are  available:  Mis- 
souri is  the  wife  of  Charles  Ecker  and  they 
have  four  children;  Jesse  A.  married  Edith 
Kenney  and  they  became  the  parents  of  seven 
children;  Jennie  is  the  wife  of  Thomas  E. 
Bawden  and  they  have  two  children;  J.  Lewis 
married  Jeneva  Crozier  and  they  became  the 
parents  of  five  children;  Grace  M.,  next 
younger  than  he  whose  name  initiates  this  re- 
view, is  the  wife  of  H.  J.  Cusker  and  they  have 
five  children;  and  Ruth  N.,  wife  of  Walter  M. 
Atkinson,  has  two  children. 

John  M.  Kimmel  was  born  on  a  pioneer  farm 
about  one  mile  distant  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  his 
father  having  there  settled  about  1807,  upon 
removal  from  his  native  Virginia.  In  the 
old  Buckeye  State  John  M.  Kimmel  was  reared 
and  educated,  and  there  he  continued  to  reside 
until  1866,  when  he  came  to  Illinois  and  en- 
gaged in  farming  enterprise  in  Sangamon 
County.  In  1891  he  sold  his  old  homestead 
farm  in  that  county  and  removed  with  his 
family  to  Mount  Vernon  Township,  Jefferson 
County,  where  he  purchased  a  small  farm, 
not  far  distant  from  Mount  Vernon,  and  where 
he  lived  virtually  retired  until  his  death.  The 
Kimmel  family  was  founded  in  Virginia  in  the 
early  Colonial  period  of  our  national  history 
and  about  1807,  as  already  noted,  the  name 
became  associated  with  pioneer  activities  in 
Ohio.  The  paternal  grandmother  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  a  McMurray,  the  pre- 
fix of  the  name  having  eventually  been 
dropped,  so  that  the  form  Murray  was  held 
as  the  patronymic,  Judge  Murray,  of  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  having  been  a  representative  of 
this  family.  Allen  Garber,  the  maternal  grand- 
father, moved  from  Virginia  to  Ohio  about  the 
same  time  as  did  the  Kimmels,  and  thus  Os- 
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car  H.  Kimmel  is  a  scion  of  Ohio  pioneer  an- 
cestry on  both  the  paternal  and  maternal 
sides. 

The  preliminary  education  of  Oscar  H.  Kim- 
mel was  acquired  in  the  district  schools  of 
his  native  county,  and  he  was  about  fourteen 
years  old  at  the  time  of  the  family  removal 
to  Jefferson  County,  where  he  completed  a 
high-school  course  by  attending  the  Mount 
Vernon  Collegiate  Institute.  Thereafter  he 
was  for  one  year  a  student  in  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  School  at  Normal,  and  in  1901 
he  was  graduated  from  Ewing  College,  from 
which  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science.  He  taught  five  years  in  the  district 
schools  of  Jefferson  County  and  two  years  in 
the  graded  schools  of  Mount  Vernon.  He 
next  became  principal  of  a  school  at  East  St. 
Louis,  Illinois,  where  he  was  later  advanced 
to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  city.  This  executive  and 
pedagogic  office  he  resigned  in  1914,  when  he 
became  vice  president  of  the  National  Ameri- 
can Insurance  Society,  a  fraternal  organiza- 
tion with  headquarters  in  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri. He  retained  this  office  for  some  years, 
and  in  November,  1921,  he  resigned  and  re- 
turned from  Kansas  City  to  Mount  Vernon, 
where  he  became  editor  and  part  owner  of 
the  Daily  Herald,  in  the  publishing  of  which 
he  is  now  the  president  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
Printing  Company.  He  has  brought  the  Her- 
ald up  to  high  standard  and  has  made  the 
business  successful  through  his  careful  and 
progressive  policies.  In  the  World  war  period 
he  was  registered  for  service  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  fourth  class.  He  was  active  in 
local  patriotic  movements  and  service,  and 
both  he  and  his  wife  were  specially  influential 
in  furthering  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Kimmel  is  a  stalwart  advocate  of  the 
principles  of  the  republican  party,  and  he 
and  his  wife  are  zealous  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  He  is  affiliated  with 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  the  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America,  the  Security  Benefit  Association, 
the  American  Insurance  Union,  and  the  Illi- 
nois State  Newspaper  Association,  besides 
which  he  is  a  loyal  and  influential  member 
of  the  Rotary  Club  in  his  home  city. 

In  August,  1905,  Mr.  Kimmel  wedded  Miss 
Anna  Aulbach,  of  Woodlawn,  a  part  of  the 
City  of  Chicago,  where  her  widowed  mother, 
Mrs.  Augusta  Aulbach,  still  maintains  her 
home,  the  other  children  being  Otto  P.,  who 
married  Helen  Marquett  and  who  has  two 
children,  Walter  and  Helen;  and  Agnes,  who 
is  the  wife  of  Frederick  H.  Lacey,  their  chil- 
dren being  two  in  number.  Lizzie,  eldest  of 
the  Aulbach  children,  is  deceased,  and  Mrs. 
Kimmel  was  the  next  in  order  of  birth.  The 
father  gave  the  greater  part  of  his  active  life 
to  farm  enterprise.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kimmel 
have  one  child,  Clelamae  Lois. 

Albert  Henry  Veeder,  who  died  at  Chi- 
cago July  13,  1914,  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  bar  forty  years  and  in  that  time  had 
achieved  a  notable  place  not  only  in  his  pro- 
fession but  in  the  business  world  also. 

His  first  American  ancestor  was  Simon  Vol- 
kertse    Veeder,    who    visited    this    country    in 


1644  and  in  1652  permanently  settled  at  New 
Amsterdam  or  New  York.  The  late  A.  H. 
Veeder  was  in  the  seventh  generation  from 
this  pioneer.  His  great-grandfather,  Lieut.  - 
Col.  Abraham  Veeder,  was  an  officer  in  the 
American  army  during  the  Revolution. 

Albert  Henry  Veeder,  son  of  Henry  and 
Rachel  (Lansing)  Veeder,  was  born  at  Fonda, 
New  York,  April  1,  1844,  and  was  prepared 
for  college  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools 
at  Fort  Plain  in  his  native  state.  He  gradu- 
ated with  the  A.  B.  and  M.  A.  degrees  from 
Union  College  at  Schenectady  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  and  coming  west,  was  superintend- 
ent of  schools  at  Galva,  Illinois,  and  while 
there  read  law  in  the  office  of  John  I.  Bennett. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868,  and  prac- 
ticed several  years  in  Galva  before  removing 
to  Chicago  in  1874.  For  a  time  he  was  at- 
torney for  the  Town  of  Lake,  the  only  position 
he  ever  held  that  brought  him  in  any  way  in 
touch  with  politics. 

His  longest  service  as  a  lawyer  was  ren- 
dered as  general  counsel  for  Swift  &  Company, 
an  office  he  held  from  1885  until  the  close  of 
his  career.  In  this  capacity  he  directed  the 
preparation  and  frequently  handled  the  entire 
course  of  litigations  in  which  not  only  Swift  & 
Company  but  the  other  packing  interests  were 
involved  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
life.  The  more  notable  of  these  cases  are  on 
record  in  the  United  States  court,  including 
the  litigation  growing  out  of  the  efforts  of 
certain  states  to  discriminate  against  products 
and  industries  of  other  states  in  favor  of  them- 
selves by  means  of  inspection  and  similar  laws, 
the  Oleo  Margarine  litigation  in  the  State  and 
Federal  courts  and  the  litigation  against  the 
so-called  beef  trusts  beginning  in  1902.  Mr. 
Veeder  was  a  director  in  Swift  &  Company, 
the  St.  Louis  National  Stock  Yards,  the  San 
Francisco  Land  &  Improvement  Company, 
Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby,  the  Chicago  Junction 
Railway  and  Union  Stock  Yards  Company  and 
the  St.  Joseph  Stock  Yards  Company. 

He  found  time  for  active  work  in  a  number 
of  civic  organizations  for  the  promoting  of 
the  best  interests  of  Chicago  and  its  people, 
and  socially  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Club,  the  Chicago  Athletic  Association,  the 
University  Club,  the  Mid-day  Club,  and  was 
a  Knight  Templar  and  thirty-second  degree 
Mason  and  Shriner. 

A  more  intimate  picture  of  his  fine  and  sig- 
nal character  is  afforded  in  the  following 
words:  "Mr.  Veeder  was  a  man  of  sound 
judgment,  strong  and  cultivated  intellect,  vig- 
orous character  and  conversant  with  and  in- 
terested in  all  the  great  questions  of  the  day. 
He  maintained  a  reputation  for  zeal,  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion  to  duty,  showing  at  all 
times  masterful  leadership  by  respect  for  the 
rights  and  opinions  of  others.  As  character- 
ized by  an  intimate  acquaintance,  he  was  re- 
nowned for  purity  of  character  and  an  in- 
tense love  for  usefulness;  independent  though 
earnest  in  the  support  of  what  he  thought 
right,  rather  than  what  was  expedient;  never 
an  aspirant  for  office,  and  valuing  only  that 
popularity  which  follows  a  good  man;  prac- 
ticing warm  hearted  charity  in  thought,  word 
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and  deed,  and  always  evincing  an  ability  more 
than  adequate  for  all  he  undertook." 

Albert  Henry  Veeder  married,  August  15, 
1866,  Miss  Helen  L.  Duryee,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Isaac  G.  Duryee,  of  Schenectady,  New  York. 
Four  children  were  born  to  their  marriage: 
Henry,  Albert  H.,  Jessie  and  Paul  L. 

Henry  Veeder  is  a  son  of  the  late  Albert 
Henry  Veeder,  whose  career  as  one  of  the 
conspicuous  Illinois  attorneys  of  his  genera- 
tion has  been  sketched  above.  Henry  Vee- 
der succeeded  his  father  as  general  counsel 
for  Swift  &  Company  and  has  also  had  an  ex- 
tensive general  practice  for  many  years. 

He  was  born  at  Galva,  Illinois,  May  13,  1867, 
son  of  Albert  Henry  and  Helen  L.  (Duryee) 
Veeder.  His  home  has  been  in  Chicago  since 
he  was  seven  years  of  age.  He  attended 
schools  at  Englewood  until  1880,  was  in  pre- 
paratory school  in  the  old  Chicago  University 
from  1880  to  1886,  and  in  1890  graduated  with 
the  B.  A.  degree  from  Yale  University  and 
in  1892  received  his  law  degree  at  the  North- 
western University  Law  School  in  Chicago. 
In  the  same  year  he  engaged  in  practice  with 
his  father,  and  for  a  number  of  years  past 
has  been  a  member  of  the  law  firm  Albert  H. 
&  Henry  Veeder.  He  was  made  general  coun- 
sel of  Swift  &  Company  in  1902,  and  has 
served  in  a  similar  capacity  in  a  number  of 
other  business  corporations. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago,  Illinois 
State  and  American  Bar  Associations,  be- 
longs to  the  Chicago  Club,  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity Club,  the  Chicago  Athletic  Association, 
the  South  Shore  Country  Club  and  Yale  Club 
of  New  York.  He  married  at  Chicago,  Decem- 
ber 29,  1892,  Miss  Darlene  Gibons,  daughter 
of  George  Gilbert  Gibons,  who  was  a  well- 
known  Chicago  attorney.  The  children  of  their 
marriage  are  Albert  Henry  and  Helen  Frances 
Veeder.  The  son  Albert  Henry  is  now  assist- 
ant corporation  counsel  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

John  M.  Reid  is  a  native  of  Williamson 
County,  grew  up  there,  and  is  now  successfully 
established  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Marion. 
From  the  time  he  left  home  as  a  young  man 
until  ten  years  ago  he  was  away  from  his 
native  county,  attending  school,  teaching  and 
practicing  law,  his  experience  taking  him  to 
many  communities  in  many  states. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  individual  career 
of  this  Marion  attorney  some  interesting  facts 
should  be  stated  regarding  his  ancestry.  He  is 
of  a  staunch  old  American  family,  and  in  one 
line  his  forefathers  have  been  in  this  country 
for  two  centuries.  From  researches  in  gene- 
alogy conducted  by  Alice  O'Rear  MacFarlene 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  the  follow- 
ing data  is  compiled  concerning  his  ancestry 
in  the  Woods  line.  Michael  Woods,  bora  in 
County  Meath,  Ireland,  in  1684,  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1726,  bringing  his  two  sons,  William 
and  John.  They  first  settled  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1734  moved  to 
Virginia,  Michael  Woods  being  an  early  set- 
tler of  Albemarle  County.  John  Woods,  sec- 
ond son  of  Michael,  was  born  February  19, 
1713,  and  died  in  Albemarle  County,  October 
14,  1797.  A  large  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
military  service.  He  was  with  the  Virginia 
Militia  defending  the  frontier  against  the  In- 
dian attacks,  and  held  a  commission  of  major 


and  lieutenant-colonel  from  the  Virginia  gov- 
ernment. John  Woods  married  Susanna  An- 
derson and  had  six  children.  Their  second 
son,  James  Woods,  born  January  21,  1748, 
married  Mary  Garland,  February  25,  1779. 
John  Woods  was  likewise  a  man  of  military 
experience  and  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
Virginia  infantry.  During  the  Revolution  he 
was  commissioned  an  officer  of  the  Continental 
troops,  November  12,  1776.  His  regiment  was 
known  successively  as  the  Fourth,  Eighth  and 
Twelfth  Virginia.  Colonel  James  Woods,  in 
1790,  with  his  family  moved  to  Kentucky  and 
settled  in  Gerrard  County,  where  he  died  Sep- 
tember 11,  1822. 

The  eleventh  of  the  thirteen  children  of  Col. 
James  and  Mary  (Garland)  Woods  was  Eliza- 
beth Garland  Woods.  She  became  the  wife  of 
Garland  Reid.  John  Reid,  father  of  Garland 
Reid,  and  the  earliest  known  ancestor  of  John 
M.  Reid  in  the  Reid  line,  lived  in  Kentucky  and 
in  1836  removed  with  his  family  to  Missouri. 
Garland  Reid  was  born  in  Kentucky  February 
5,  1791,  and  he  grew  up  in  the  home  of  well- 
to-do  parents,  was  well  educated  for  that  time, 
became  a  teacher  and  was  an  able  instructor 
of  music,  conducting-  singing  school.  After 
going  to  Missouri  and  settling  in  Randolph 
County  he  served  as  captain  of  the  Missouri 
State  Militia,  and  later  was  commissioned  a 
colonel.  Garland  Reid  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Garland  Woods,  had  a  family  of  eleven  chil- 
dren, the  ninth  of  these  children  being  William 
M.  Reid. 

William  M.  Reid  was  for  many  years  a  resi- 
dent of  Williamson  County,  Illinois.  He  was 
born  in  Kentucky,  went  to  Missouri  in  early 
manhood,  was  a  Union  soldier  in  the  Civil 
war,  and  when  a  young  man  moved  to  Illinois 
and  had  his  home  for  many  years  two  and  a 
half  miles  north  of  Marion.  He  was  a  sub- 
stantial and  respected  farmer  in  that  com- 
munity until  his  death  on  May  4,  1917.  He 
married  at  Marion,  Bethany  Jane  Spiller, 
daughter  of  Elijah  Spiller,  who  in  his  day 
was  considered  a  wealthy  man,  owning  a  large 
tract  of  land  underlaid  with  coal.  William  M. 
Reid's  land  was  at  the  place  called  Spillertown, 
and  along  with  farming  he  engaged  in  the 
production  of  coal.  Mrs.  Bethany  Jane  Reid 
died  August  9,  1921.  She  and  her  husband 
had  ten  children :  Zula  R.,  who  married 
Judge  W.  F.  Slater  of  Marion;  Dr.  W.  Ed- 
ward, a  graduate  of  the  American  School  of 
Osteopathy  at  Kirksville  and  the  Marquette 
Medical  College  of  Milwaukee,  who  married 
Anna  Goodall  Borton,  of  Marion;  Carrie  E., 
widow  of  Dr.  Chester  I.  Pease,  and  a  resident 
of  Chicago,  four  children;  Dr.  Charles  C.  Reid, 
of  Denver,  Colorado,  whose  record  is  given 
elsewhere;  James  Franklin,  an  osteopathic 
physician  and  surgeon  at  Warren,  Ohio,  who 
has  a  family  of  three  children;  John  M.  Reid, 
the  Marion  attorney;  George  W.  Reid,  osteo- 
pathic physician  and  surgeon  at  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  who  married  Dr.  Eva  Green, 
and  had  two  children;  Gertie  M.  Reid,  who 
died  in  infancy;  Ella,  who  married  Dr.  Edgar 
Austin,  and  lives  at  Huntington,  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  mother  of  two  children;  and  Nellie 
Reid,  who  married  Bert  Stotlar,  and  both 
died,  leaving  one  child. 

Of  this  immediate  family  and  ancestry, 
John  M.  Reid  was  born  October  7,  1877, 
on  the  home  farm,  and  during  his  boyhood  in 
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the  country  he  determined  to  become  a  lawyer. 
After  the  common  schools  he  entered  the  South- 
ern Illinois  Normal  University  at  Carbondale 
in  the  spring  of  1896,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Marion  High  School  at  Marion  in  1898, 
after  which  he  taught  a  year  in  country  dis- 
tricts and  two  years  in  the  Marion  High 
School.  During  one  summer  he  attended  the 
Kirksville  Normal  School  in  Missouri,  and  then 
spent  two  years  in  Hiram  College  of  Ohio,  the 
school  of  which  President  Garfield  was  at  one 
time  the  head.  Leaving  the  Ohio  college,  he 
went  west  and  entered  the  University  of  Den- 
ver, from  which  he  graduated  in  1906  with  the 
degree  B.  A.  and  LL.  B.,  and  at  the  sanfe  time 
passed  the  bar  examination  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Colorado.  In  1907, 
after  a  period  of  residence  and  study,  he  re- 
ceived his  Masters  degree  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  New  York.  For  three  years  he 
practiced  law  at  Denver  and  for  two  years 
was  in  partnership  with  Frank  H.  Mason,  now 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Reid  had  for  a  long  time  carried  the 
plan  of  completing  his  education  by  a  trip 
around  the  world,  but  this  necessitated  earn- 
ing the  funds  as  he  went.  In  1913  he  left 
Denver  and  spent  a  year  as  principal  of 
schools  at  Montpelier,  Idaho.  From  there  he 
went  to  Spokane,  Washington,  then  to  Mar- 
shall in  the  same  state,  where  he  was  principal 
of  the  high  school,  and  in  1914  he  had  accu- 
mulated enough  to  start  him  on  his  world  pil- 
grimage. Then  the  World  war  broke  out  and 
the  project  had  to  be  abandoned.  Instead  he 
went  to  Alaska  and  practiced  law  at  Anchor- 
age until  the  death  of  his  father  in  1917  called 
him  home,  and  while  looking  after  his  widowed 
mother  he  opened  a  law  office,  forming  a  part- 
nership with  R.  R.  Fowler.  They  were  asso- 
ciated five  years,  and  since  1924  he  has  car- 
ried on  an  individual  practice  in  Marion. 

Mr.  Reid  in  1918  was  made  assistant  state's 
attorney  and  served  eighteen  months,  handling 
many  important  cases  during  that  time.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Lions  Club,  B.  P.  0.  Elks, 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  and  Rebekahs  and  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  He  married,  in  1919,  Miss  Anna 
Hearn,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  W.  Hearn,  of 
Marion,  Williamson  County. 

Charles  Durfee,  of  Golconda,  has  been  an 
educator,  business  man,  banker  and  lawyer 
in  southern  Illinois  through  a  busy  career  of 
forty  years  or  more. 

He  was  born  in  Saline  County,  Illinois,  No- 
vember 21,  1863,  son  of  William  Fielding  and 
Lucretia  (Moore)  Durfee.  His  grandfather, 
Ebenezer  Durfee,  was  of  French  ancestry,  the 
original  spelling  of  the  name  having  been 
d'Arfe.  William  Fielding  Durfee  was  born 
at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  July  4,  1818,  and  died  in 
Massac  County,  Illinois,  in  March,  1876.  He 
came  to  Illinois  from  Covington,  Kentucky,  in 
1856,  settling  at  Stone  Fork  in  Saline  County. 
He  was  a  man  of  versatile  talents  and  train- 
ing, was  a  civil  engineer,  owned  a  farm,  be- 
came a  merchant,  but  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  active  life  practiced  medicine.  In  politics 
he  was  a  democrat.  His  fir«t  wife,  whom  he 
married  in  Ohio,  was  Mary  Morrell.  She  died 
leaving  children  named  Michael.  Margaret, 
Samuel  S.  and  William  Fielding.    Doctor  Dur- 


fee married  Lucretia  Moore  in  Kentucky.  She 
was  born  at  Rising  Sun,  Indiana,  of  Irish 
parentage,  and  she  died  May  4,  1865.  Her 
children  were  Alice,  Andrew  J.,  Lewis,  Laura, 
Charles  and  Frank.  The  third  wife  of  Dr. 
William  F.  Durfee  was  Mrs.  Jane  Barnett,  and 
by  this  union  there  was  one  child,  Joseph 
Alonzo. 

"Charles  Durfee  was  only  two  years  old  when 
his  mother  died.  He  had  limited  opportunities 
during  his  boyhood,  and  from  the  age  of  nine 
was  largely  dependent  on  his  own  resources. 
He  was  thirteen  years  old  when  his  father 
died.  Mr.  Durfee  for  about  seven  years  did 
farm  labor  as  a  wage  worker.  He  attended 
common  schools,  made  the  best  of  his  advan- 
tages and  secured  a  teacher's  license,  and  gave 
twelve  years  to  teaching  as  a  profession.  In 
the  meantime  he  studied  law,  and  for  four 
years  was  county  surveyor  of  Saline  County. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1893,  since 
which  time  he  has  practiced  law  at  Golconda. 
Mr.  Durfee  served  two  terms  in  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly,  elected  first  in  1906  and 
again  in  1908,  and  subsequently  served  one 
term  as  mayor  of  Golconda.  Besides  his  law 
practice  he  is  president  of  the  Pope  County 
State  Bank.  In  1926  he  was  elected  judge  of 
the  county  court  of  Pope  County,  without  op- 
position, and  also  was  elected  a  Republican 
State  Central  Committeeman  from  the  Twen- 
ty-fourth Congressional  District.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion in  1920.  He  attends  the  Methodist 
Church,  is  a  Knight  Templar  Mason,  and  a 
member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows. 

Mr.  Durfee  married  Mary  Catherine  Murphy 
on  January  1,  1885.  She  died  in  1893,  the 
mother  of  two  children:  Dr.  Claude  Durfee,  of 
Rosiclare,  Illinois;  and  Mrs.  Mary  Steyer,  de- 
ceased. In  1895  Judge  Durfee  married  Lucy 
Berry.  They  have  one  daughter,  now  Mrs. 
Veneva  Durfee  Chandler. 

Charles  M.  Sexton  is  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Freeburg  Tribune,  one  of  the  successful 
newspapers  published  in  St.  Clair  County.  He 
began  learning  the  printing  trade  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  and  except  for  the  service  he  gave 
during  the  World  war,  has  been  continuously 
at  work  in  some  phase  of  the  newspaper  pub- 
lishing business  ever  since. 

He  was  born  at  Sturgeon,  Missouri,  October 
20,  1891,  son  of  Middleton  and  Ida  L.  (Mat- 
thews) Sexton.  His  grandfather,  John  Sex- 
ton, a  native  of  Missouri,  who  died  in  1923,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-two,  married  Margaret  Dus- 
tin,  of  the  famous  Massachusetts  family  of 
that  name,  one  of  whose  members  was  Hannah 
Dustin,  whose  exploit  in  making  her  escape 
after  capture  by  the  Indians  has  been  read 
by  every  American  school  boy  and  girl.  The 
maternal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Sexton  was  Da- 
vid Matthews,  who  came  from  Kentucky.  Mid- 
dleton Sexton  was  a  farmer,  member  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  died  in  1891,  before  the 
birth  of  his  son  Charles.  The  widowed  mother 
is  still  living  at  the  age  of  sixty.  The  two 
other  sons  were:  John  Sexton,  who  married 
Myrtle  Miller  and  has  two  daughters,  Cath- 
erine and  Louise,  and  William,  who  married 
Catherine  Kimberland  and  has  a  son,  Win- 
ton  K. 
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Charles  M.  Sexton  completed  his  high  school 
course  at  Sturgeon,  Missouri.  In  the  mean- 
time, at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  began  using 
the  hours  after  school  and  Saturdays  and  holi- 
days in  the  employ  of  D.  Gray,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  publishing  the  best  newspaper 
in  Missouri  outside  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City.  In  the  Gray  office  he  learned  printing 
and  much  of  the  general  business  of  publish- 
ing a  newspaper.  When  he  was  eighteen  he 
gave  up  his  school  work  and  gave  all  his  time 
to  his  new  profession,  and  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen came  to  Illinois  and  at  Sesser  in  Franklin 
County  bought  the  Herald.  He  was  publisher 
of  this  paper  three  and  one-half  years,  selling 
out  and  coming  to  Freeburg  and  purchasing 
the  Tribune  in  1916. 

Mr.  Sexton  leased  his  paper  during  the 
World  war  period,  making  provision  that  the 
lease  would  terminate  as  soon  as  he  returned 
from  the  service.  In  April,  1918,  he  enlisted, 
and  was  put  in  training  in  the  Ray  Automo- 
bile School  at  Kansas  City,  taking  a  six 
months'  course  in  training  to  handle  army 
trucks.  In  October,  1918,  he  sailed  from  Ho- 
boken  and  landed  at  Brest  with  the  Three 
Hundred  and  Second  Water  Transport  Trucks 
for  front  line  work.  He  went  to  the  head- 
quarters at  Commercy,  France,  his  special 
work  being  to  supply  the  fighting  lines  with 
water.  Owing  to  eye  trouble  he  was  in  a 
hospital  in  France  for  two  months,  and  in 
May,  1919,  returned  and  landed  at  Cape  May, 
New  Jersey,  and  in  June,  1919,  was  dis- 
charged. Since  then  he  has  given  his  time  and 
best  energies  to  making  the  Tribune  one  of 
the  live  organs  of  publicity  in  St.  Clair  County. 

He  married  at  Edwardsville,  Illinois,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1916,  Miss  Myrtle  Carter,  daughter  of 
George  and  Susie  Carter.  Her  father  is  a 
coal  mine  operator.  The  other  children  of  her 
parents  are:  Ethel,  wife  of  Clarence  Hertel; 
Bess,  wife  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Joseph,  of  New  Athens, 
Illinois,  and  mother  of  two  daughters,  Harriet 
Jean  and  Doris  May;  Elmer  G.,  who  married 
Esther  Bucksciedel;  and  Harry  Carter.  Mr. 
Sexton  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church, 
while  his  wife  is  a  Methodist.  He  belongs  to 
the  Printers  Union  and  is  affiliated  with  the 
Masonic  Lodge  and  Knights  of  Pythias.  He 
and  his  wife  have  two  children :  William  Car- 
ter and  Bettie  Jane. 

Lewis  C.  Morgan,  M.  D.,  who  is  president 
of  the  Jefferson  State  Bank  at  Mount  Vernon, 
and  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  during  a  period  of  nearly  forty 
years,  was  born  near  Dahgren,  Hamilton 
County,  Illinois,  January  18,  1861.  The  Doc- 
tor is  a  son  of  Philip  W.  and  Harriet  J. 
(Daymon)  Morgan,  the  former  of  whom  died 
in  the  year  1881  and  the  latter  of  whom  is 
still  living  in  1925.  Concerning  the  other 
children  of  the  family  the  following  brief 
data  are  available:  Mary  became  the  wife 
of  W.  I.  Riddle,  and  they  have  two  sons  and 
three  daughters;  Annie  became  the  wife  of 
Augustus  Irwin  and  is  now  deceased,  their 
children  being  two  sons  and  four  daughters; 
Dr.  Lewis  C,  of  this  review,  was  the  next  in 
order  of  birth ;  Nora,  deceased  wife  of  John  R. 
Graves,  became  the  mother  of  three  sons  and 
three   daughters;    William    G.    married    Sallie 


Karns  and  they  became  the  parents  of  one 
child;  0.  A.  is  the  father  of  three  sons  and 
one  daughter,  the  family  name  of  his  wife 
having  been  Grigg;  Emma  became  the  wife 
of  Willis  Shipley  and  is  now  deceased;  and 
the  next  child  died  in  infancy.  The  late  Philip 
W.  Morgan  gave  the  greater  part  of  his  active 
life  to  productive  farm  industry  and  was  one 
of  the  influential  and  highly  respected  citizens 
of  Hamilton  County,  he  having  served  in  va- 
rious local  offices  of  public  trust,  including 
that  of  county  commissioner,  of  which  he  was 
the  incumbent  three  terms,  his  political  alle- 
giance having  been  given  to  the  republican 
party!  He  was  born  in  Kentucky,  in  1839,  and 
was  a  boy  at  the  time  of  the  family  removal 
to  Illinois,  where  he  was  reared  and  educated 
under  the  conditions  of  pioneer  days.  He 
went  forth  as  a  member  of  an  Illinois  regi- 
ment in  the  Civil  war,  and  one  of  his  brothers 
met  his  death  on  the  battle  line  in  that  great 
conflict.  The  father  of  Philip  W.  Morgan  was 
born  in  Virginia,  of  Colonial  ancestry  in  the 
Old  Dominion,  and  thence  he  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky, from  which  state  he  came  with  his 
family  to  Illinois  about  the  year  1845.  Here 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a  farmer 
and  here  also  occurred  the  death  of  his  wife, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Fannie  Thompson 
and  who  was  born  and  reared  in  Kentucky. 

Mrs.  Harriet  J.  (Daymon)  Morgan  was 
born  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  a 
daughter  of  Owen  and  Jerusha  (Williamson) 
Daymon,  her  father  having  been  born  in  Ver- 
mont and  having  been  a  representative  of  a 
staunch  Colonial  New  England  family  that 
gave  patriot  soldiers  in  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution, on  which  score  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  all  have  active 
affiliation  respectively  with  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

Doctor  Morgan  passed  his  boyhood  days  on 
the  home  farm,  and  after  having  profited  by 
the  advantages  of  the  district  schools  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  by  attending  Ewing  Col- 
lege, in  which  he  was  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Thereafter  he 
completed  a  course  in  the  Evansville  Medical 
College  at  Evansville,  Indiana,  in  which  in- 
stitution he  was  graduated  in  1886.  After  thus 
receiving  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
he  further  fortified  himself  by  the  valuable 
clinical  experience  he  gained  in  one  year  of 
service  as  an  interne  in  a  leading  hospital 
in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  He  then  initiated 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Dahlgren,  in 
his  native  county,  where  he  built  up  a  large 
and  representative  general  practice  and  where 
he  continued  to  reside  until  1905,  since  which 
year  he  has  been  engaged  in  successful  prac- 
tice at  Mount  Vernon,  judicial  center  of  Jef- 
ferson County.  In  the  period  of  the  nation's 
participation  in  the  World  war,  Doctor  Mor- 
gan served  as  medical  examiner  for  the  draft 
board  of  Jefferson  County,  and  within  his 
tenure  of  this  position  he  made  examination  of 
more  than  1,500  young  men  who  had  been 
called  into  service.  The  Doctor  has  proved 
one  of  the  most  loyal  and  public-spirited  cit- 
izens of  Mount  Vernon,  and  was  mayor  of  the 
city  in  the  period  of  1909-11.  In  1905  he  here 
effected  the  organization  of  the  Jefferson  State 
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Bank  and  became  a  member  of  its  original 
directorate.  He  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
shaping  and  ordering  of  the  policies  that  have 
made  this  one  of  the  substantial  and  impor- 
tant financial  institutions  of  this  part  of  Illi- 
nois, and  he  has  been  president  of  the  bank 
since  1915.  He  is  likewise  a  director  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Dahlgren,  he  having 
been  the  leader  in  its  organization,  in  _  1889, 
and  having  served  as  its  president  prior  to 
his  removal  to  Mount  Vernon. 

Doctor  Morgan  is  found  loyally  arrayed  in 
the  ranks  of  the  republican  party,  he  and  his 
wife  hold  membership  in  the  Baptist  Church, 
he  has  membership  in  the  Jefferson  County 
Medical  Society  and  the  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society,  and  in  the  Masonic  fraternity  his 
maximum  York  Rite  affiliation  is  with  the 
Mount  Vernon  Commandery  of  Knights  Tem- 
plars, the  while  he  has  received  the  thirty- 
second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite  and  is  also 
a  Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  besides  having 
membership  in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

At  Dahlgren,  in  the  year  1882,  Doctor  Mor- 
gan wedded  Miss  Jennie  Brumbaugh,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Andrew  Brumbaugh  and  Sadie 
(Blake)  Brumbaugh,  the  former  of  whom  died 
in  1910  and  the  latter  in  1918,  the  other  two 
children  being  Carma,  who  is  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Theodore  Gates,  a  clergyman  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  Delia,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Lewis  Kuykendall,  of  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. The  children  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan are:  Delia,  the  wife  of  W.  P.  Wood, 
who  is  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  at 
Mount  Vernon,  and  they  have  three  children, 
Vermadell,  John  L.  and  William  (Billie)  ; 
and  Chlce,  the  wife  of  Irving  Levhart,  of 
Mount  Vernon,  and  their  one  child  is  a  daugh- 
ter, Janice. 

Myron  D.  King.  The  record  of  Pittsfield 
and  surrounding  district  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness, industry  and  public  improvements  has 
numerous  occasions  to  make  reference  to  the 
name  of  M.  D.  King,  the  veteran  miller,  a 
resident  of  Pittsfield  for  over  half  a  century, 
and  a  man  who  at  all  times  has  exemplified 
the  progressive  spirit. 

Mr.  King  was  born  near  Monson,  in  Hamp- 
den County,  Massachusetts,  December  11,  1849, 
and  represents  the  eighth  generation  of  the 
King  family  in  New  England.  Thomas  King 
settled  at  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  in  1835, 
being  the  first  of  this  generation.  The  an- 
cestors of  Myron  D.  King  were  soldiers  in  all 
the  early  wars  and  many  of  them  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution.  His  father,  Dwight  King, 
born  January  29,  1810,  was  a  Massachusetts 
farmer,  and  while  he  had  few  educational  ad- 
vantages himself  he  saw  that  his  children 
were  well  provided  for.  He  died  July  28,  1888. 
He  married  Martha  Vinton,  born  February  14, 
1813,  of  another  Massachusetts  family.  She 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  in  1899.  They 
had  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  the  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Waterman,  dying  at  San  Diego, 
California.  The  sons  were:  Frank  M.,  who 
died  at  Monson,  Massachusetts;  Myron 
Dwight;  and  Judge  Henry  A.,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


Myron  Dwight  King  attended  the  common 
schools  and  Monson  Academy  in  his  native 
town,  was  reared  on  a  farm,  but  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  began  an  apprenticeship  to  learn 
the  trade  of  straw  hatter.  He  worked  in  one 
shop  seven  years.  Then,  in  April,  1873,  he 
started  for  the  West.  He  spent  a  couple  of 
weeks  at  Cameron,  Missouri,  where  his  sister 
then  lived,  was  also  in  Kansas  City,  and  then 
went  to  St.  Louis,  where  a  friend  was  engaged 
in  the  commission  business  and  was  inciden- 
tally interested  in  a  flour  mill  at  Pittsfield, 
Illinois.  In  that  way  Myron  D.  King  arrived 
at  Pittsfield  June  1,  1873,  and  was  given  em- 
ployment in  the  mill  of  C.  P.  Chapman  & 
Company.  Chapman  had  come  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1847,  and  was 
prominently  connected  with  the  grain  milling 
industry  of  Pittsfield  for  many  years.  While 
in  Massachusetts  Mr.  King  had  been  earning 
wages  of  $90  a  month.  In  Illinois  he  was 
paid  $7.50  a  week  and  performed  work  rang- 
ing from  that  of  roustabout  to  loading  cars, 
buying  wheat  and  grain.  He  found  increas- 
ing responsibilities  in  the  Chapman  Grain 
Mill  and  continued  with  the  firm  until  the 
death  of  Mr.  Chapman  in  February,  1899, 
when  he  acquired  the  interest  of  Mr.  Chap- 
man and  organized  the  new  firm  of  Dow  & 
King. 

Mr.  King's  personal  experience  affords  an 
interesting  view  of  changing  conditions  in  the 
milling  industry  in  this  section  of  Illinois. 
When  he  came  to  Pittsfield  there  were  seven- 
teen mills  in  Pike  County,  and  fully  half  a 
million  bushels  of  grain  annually  was  delivered 
by  local  farmers  to  the  town  of  Pittsfield.  At 
the  present  time  the  King  Mill  is  the  last 
survivor  of  the  flour  mills  of  the  county  except 
a  midget  mill  at  Kinderhook.  Farmers  im- 
mediately tributary  to  the  mill  deliver  not 
to  exceed  50,000  bushels  of  wheat  annually. 
In  the  early  days  there  were  no  elevators  for 
the  storage  of  grain,  but  now  there  are  ele- 
vators at  various  points  in  the  county,  the 
King  Milling  Company  being  interested  in 
more  than  half  a  dozen  of  them  tributary  to 
Pittsfield.  Fifty  years  ago  the  local  mills  de- 
pended entirely  upon  wheat  and  other  grains 
produced  by  the  local  farmers.  Today  a  large 
part  of  the  wheat  ground  at  Pittsfield  is  raised 
in  Kansas  and  Missouri.  The  mill  of  Dow  & 
King  was  burned  in  1899.  It  was  rebuilt 
and  the  present  plant  was  opened  in  April, 
1900.  In  1909,  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Dow, 
the  business  became  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  M.  D.  King  Milling  Company, 
with  Mr.  King  and  his  two  sons  the  active 
managers  and  owners.  The  mill  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  500  barrels  of  flour  daily,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  product  is  sold  outside  of  Illinois 
in  Southern  markets.  Mr.  King  in  1911  or- 
ganized the  Barry  Mill  &  Grain  Company,  of 
which  he  is  president,  and  in  1918  the  King 
Milling  Company  acquired  three  elevators  in 
Pike  County  from  the  firm  of  Anderson  & 
Garner.  Mr.  King  while  with  the  Dow  & 
King  firm  built  an  elevator  at  Fall  Creek,  in 
Adams  County. 

Various  other  business  interests  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Mr.  King.  Since  1898 
he  has  been  a  director  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Pittsfield.    He  has  served  fifteen  years 
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as  a  director  of  the  Millers  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Company,  and  for  ten  years  has  been 
president  of  the  Louisiana  &  Pike  County 
Railway  Company,  which  connects  Pittsfield 
by  rail  with  the  Wabash  Road. 

One  thing  which  should  be  especially  re- 
membered in  his  constructive  citizenship  was 
his  leadership  in  promoting  the  hard  road 
movement.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  when  the  proposition  for  building 
the  first  stretch  of  hard  road  in  Pike  County 
came  up,  and  was  the  only  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  supervisors  to  vote  yes  on  the  proposi- 
tion. He  personally  advanced  more  than  $8,000 
for  its  construction  and  was  given  permission 
by  the  board  to  locate  the  new  road,  selecting 
a  stretch  extending  east  from  the  limits  of 
Pittsfield  on  East  Washington  Street.  The 
first  construction  involved  only  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  road,  and  it  was  used  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  such  construction  and  furnish 
the  object  lesson  in  a  general  campaign  for 
the  education  of  the  public.  Mr.  King  is  chair- 
man of  the  Pike  County  Hard  Road  Commit- 
tee. He  has  been  an  alderman  at  Pittsfield, 
for  many  years  treasurer  of  Newburn  Town- 
ship, and  in  politics  has  always  been  a  re- 
publican, casting  his  first  presidential  vote 
for  General  Grant  in  1872.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention  at 
Cleveland  in  1924.  He  was  an  original  Frank 
Lowden  supporter  for  governor.  Mr.  King 
was  made  a  Mason  while  living  at  Monson, 
Massachusetts.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ham- 
ilton Club  of  Chicago,  the  Missouri  Athletic 
Club   and   Merchants   Exchange  of   St.    Louis. 

Mr.  King  married  at  Pittsfield  in  November, 
1876,  Miss  Rosabelle  Chapman,  daughter  of 
C.  P.  and  Amelia  (Shaw)  Chapman,  who 
came  from  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts,  and 
were  early  settlers  of  Pike  County,  locating 
here  in  1847.  Her  father  was  born  in  Tolland 
County,  Connecticut.  Mrs.  King  died  in  1911, 
the  mother  of  two  sons,  Lyndle  C.  and  Vinton 
S.  Lyndle  C.  was  born  in  August,  1886,  at 
Pittsfield  and  is  now  actively  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  milling  business.  He  mar- 
ried Bertha  Hesley,  and  has  a  son,  Clark  C, 
who  is  the  third  generation  of  the  family  in- 
terested in  the  milling  business.  The  son  Vin- 
ton S.  King  died  January  28,  1922.  He  was 
educated  in  the  local  high  school,  the  Western 
Military  Academy  at  Alton  and  the  Ferris 
Institute  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  Vinton 
King  married  Lucile  Hough  and  is  survived 
by  four  children,  Vinton  S.,  Helen  Rosebelle, 
Myron  D.  and  Frank  M. 

Mr.  Myron  D.  King  married  for  his  second 
wife,  in  Pittsfield,  in  January,  1913,  Fannie 
(Webster)    McCann. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Anderson.  The  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  public  office  have  claimed 
the  greater  part  of  the  energies  and  time  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  Anderson  since  he  quali- 
fied for  practice  as  an  attorney.  He  had 
served  three  terms  as  county  judge  of  Pope 
County.  Judge  Anderson  has  won  professional 
success  on  merit,  and  thoroughly  deserves  the 
confidence  and  esteem  which  have  so  richly  re- 
warded him. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Pope  County, 
October  2,  1883,  son  of  John  G.  and  Elizabeth 


(Gilbert)  Anderson,  also  natives  of  Pope 
County.  His  grandfather,  William  Anderson, 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Pennsylvania- 
German  lineage  and  Quaker  faith,  came  to 
Golconda  in  early  life.  He  built  the  first  stone 
house  at  Golconda.  He  died  while  the  Civil 
war  was  in  progress,  when  about  sixty  years 
of  age.  William  Anderson  married  a  Miss 
Gallimore,  and  they  reared  a  large  family  of 
children.  John  G.  Anderson  was  a  farmer 
and  country  merchant  in  Pope  County.  He 
and  three  of  his  brothers  were  Union  soldiers 
in  the  Civil  war.  He  was  in  Company  E  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Illinois  In- 
fantry, and  after  the  war  was  active  with  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He  always 
voted  as  a  republican,  and  was  a  Methodist. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  Golconda  in  1910,  and 
his  wife  passed  away  in  1918.  They  were  the 
parents  of  a  large  family  of  fourteen  chil- 
dren. Elizabeth  Gilbert,  the  mother  of  these 
children,  was  a  daughter  of  James  Gilbert, 
who  was  of  English  ancestry  and  a  native  of 
North  Carolina.  James  Gilbert  for  his  service 
as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812  received  a 
grant  of  land  in  the  Rock  Island  district  of 
Illinois,  but  subsequently  moved  to  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state  and  settled  in  Pope 
County.  He  married  a  member  of  the  Rose 
family,  one  of  the  earliest  in  Southern  Illi- 
nois, and  they  had  a  large  family  of  children. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Anderson  spent  the  first 
eighteen  years  of  his  life  on  his  fathers'  farm. 
While  there  he  attended  common  schools  and 
for  two  terms  taught  in  rural  districts.  Judge 
Anderson  for  several  years  lived  in  St.  Louis, 
where  he  was  employed,  and  in  the  intervals 
of  employment  attended  Washington  Univer- 
sity as  a  law  student.  He  paid  all  the  ex- 
penses of  his  professional  education.  Later, 
on  October  26,  1911,  he  received  his  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  a  year 
later  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Illinois.  Judge 
Anderson  for  a  time  was  deputy  county  clerk 
and  for  two  years  master  in  chancery  in  Pope 
County.  In  1914  he  was  elected  county  judge 
and  was  re-elected  in  1918  and  1922,  giving 
a  continuous  service  of  twelve  years  in  that 
important  office.  He  is  a  Knight  Templar 
Mason. 

Judge  Anderson  married,  in  1913,  Miss 
Chrystia  Baker,  a  native  of  Golconda,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  John  C.  Baker,  who  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  an  Illinois  regiment  during  the  Civil 
war  and  afterwards  for  many  years  a  mer- 
chant in  Golconda,  and  was  postmaster  when 
he  died.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  have  two 
children,  Beverly  Baker  and  Ben  Franklin 
Anderson. 

Henry  Cummings  Adderly,  M.  D.,  is  one  of 
the  old  time  physicians  of  southern  Illinois. 
His  home  for  half  a  century  has  been  at  Ches- 
ter. The  good  work  he  has  done  all  over  that 
section  of  the  country  has  derived  not  only 
from  his  skill  and  ability  as  a  physician  but 
from  his  essential  kindliness  and  constant  de- 
sire to  be  of  use  to  his  fellow  men. 

His  grandfather,  William  Adderly,  came  to 
America  in  1834  and  lived  the  rest  of  his  life 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  became 
a  prosperous  merchant.  Joseph  Adderly,  fa- 
ther of  Doctor  Adderly,  was  seventeen  years 
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of  age  when  the  family  came  from  England. 
He  finished  his  education  in  Pittsburgh  and 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
While  in  charge  of  a  parish  at  Newcastle, 
Pennsylvania,  he  married  Hannah  Peters, 
whose  family  came  from  Plymouth,  England, 
in  1836,  and  also  settled  in  Pennsylvania. 
From  Newcastle,  Pennsylvania,  Rev.  Joseph 
Adderly  moved  to  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin, 
where  he  preached  for  a  few  years.  He  had  a 
church  at  Hannibal,  Missouri,  when  his  son 
Henry  Cummings  was  born,  June  24,  1854.  At 
that  time  the  Episcopal  Rectory  stood  four 
doors  from  the  home  of  Mark  Twain.  Henry 
Cummings  Adderly  attended  for  a  very  brief 
time  school  at  Hannibal,  and  the  family  then 
removed  to  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  where  his 
father  in  addition  to  a  regular  pastorate  was 
made  chaplain  of  the  State  Penitentiary  by 
Governor  Price.  Jefferson  City  remained  the 
home  of  the  family  six  years.  The  next  call 
to  duty  took  them  to  Mishawaka,  Indiana. 
Doctor  Adderly,  a  boy  of  eleven  years,  has  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  scene  attending  the 
passage  of  the  train  through  Chicago  bearing 
Abraham  Lincoln  through  Mishawaka  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  become  President.  From 
the  Indiana  town  Rev.  Joseph  Adderly  was 
next  transferred  to  a  church  at  Carlyle,  Illi- 
nois, and  in  1876  to  Chester,  where  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Episcopal  Church  about  a  year. 
He  died  there  in  1877,  being  survived  by  his 
wife  until  1898. 

Henry  Cummings  Adderly  as  a  boy  planned 
a  career  as  a  doctor.  After  completing  his 
high  school  work  he  entered  the  St.  Louis  Med- 
ical College,  where  he  was  graduated  M.  D. 
in  1875.  He  first  established  his  practice  at 
Kemper  in  Jersey  County,  Illinois,  but  the 
following  year  removed  to  Chester  in  order  to 
be  near  his  father  in  his  declining  years.  Thus 
Chester  became  his  permanent  home.  Doctor 
Adderly  practiced  for  many  years  when  the 
work  of  the  medical  profession  was  exceed- 
ingly arduous,  when  there  were  no  telephones 
or  good  roads,  and  when  a  doctor  endured 
every  conceivable  inconvenience  and  hardship 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  He  still  maintains  an 
office,  though  he  has  been  quite  willing  that 
the  younger  generations  of  doctors  should  as- 
sume the  burdens  he  carried  so  faithfully  and 
well. 

Dr.  Adderly  in  1904  was  elected  mayor  of 
Chester  and  while  he  was  never  a  willing  can- 
didate he  was  kept  in  that  office  for  ten  years. 
For  several  years  he  acted  as  prison  physician 
at  Chester,  under  appointment  from  Governor 
Deneen.  Doctor  Adderly  for  twenty  years  was 
a  member  of  the  Republican  County  Central 
Committee,  and  was  for  several  years  its 
chairman.  He  served  twelve  years  as  secre- 
tary of  the  pension  board,  and  as  county  phy- 
sician eight  years. 

He  married  Miss  Delia  Wassell,  daughter  of 
Charles  Wassell,  of  Chester.  Mrs.  Adderly 
died  in  1921.  Doctor  Adderly  takes  justifiable 
pride  in  his  four  children.  The  oldest,  Joseph 
C.,  is  a  graduate  of  McKendree  College,  and  is 
now  president  of  the  Integrity  Casualty  In- 
surance Company  of  Chicago,  where  he  resides. 
The  second  child,  Lola  D.,  is  the  wife  of  Frank 
Albright,  of  Chester.  The  younger  son,  Will- 
iam H.,  is  vice  president  of  the  Integrity  Cas- 


ualty Insurance  Company  and  has  charge  of 
the  New  York  City  business.  The  second 
daughter  is  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Henry  Lemer- 
man,  of  Chester. 

Earl  C.  Franklin,  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Carlyle,  Clinton  County,  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing educators  of  this  part  of  the  state,  and  a 
man  whose  scholarship  is  combined,  most  ad- 
mirably, with  executive  ability  of  a  high  class. 
For  over  a  score  of  years  he  has  been  giving 
the  best  of  himself  to  educational  work,  and  is, 
today,  one  of  the  best-known  men  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Professor  Franklin  was  born  at  Spencer, 
Owen  County,  Indiana,  July  26,  1880,  a  son  of 
R.  B.  and  Susan  (Wakefield)  Franklin,  grand- 
son of  John  and  Susan  (Moore)  Franklin,  na- 
tives of  North  Carolina  and  Indiana,  respec- 
tively, and  grandson,  on  the  maternal  side,  of 
S.  H.  and  Emaline  (Young)  Wakefield,  natives 
of  Kentucky.  The  Frankiin  famil"  descends 
in  a  direct  line  from  Benjamin  Franklin. 

R.  B.  Franklin  was  in  young  manhood  a 
blacksmith,  and  for  years  was  superintendent 
of  schools.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
has  in  him  a  zealous  member.  He  belongs  to 
the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men.  Children 
were  born  to  him  and  his  wife  as  follows: 
Earl  C,  Nora,  Irvin,  Jesse,  Leota,  Herman, 
Fern,  Wallace,  Fred  and  Freda,  deceased,  and 
Fred. 

Growing  up  in  Owen  County,  Earl  C.  Frank- 
lin attended  the  local  schools,  and  later  the 
Indiana  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1915,  and  in 
1922  he  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana.  During  the  years  between 
1903  and  the  present  writing  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  first  in  the  district  schools, 
then  in  the  graded  schools,  rising  to  be  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  at  Coal  City,  Indiana,  in 
1906,  and  there  he  remained  until  1912.  For 
the  following  year  he  was  principal  of  the 
school  at  Long  View,  Illinois.  While  thus  en- 
gaged Professor  Franklin  has  continued  his 
own  studies,  and  is  well  abreast  with  the  ad- 
vancement in  his  calling.  In  the  latter  part  of 
December,  1925,  and  early  part  of  1926,  he 
completed  his  reading  for  his  Masters  degree. 
In  September,  1922,  he  came  to  Carlyle  as 
superintendent  of  its  schools,  and  has  since 
then  been  discharging  his  manifold  responsi- 
bilities with  dignified  capability. 

Professor  Franklin  married,  in  1902,  at 
Freedom,  Indiana,  Bell  Dyer,  a  daughter  of 
K.  S.  and  Elizabeth  Dyer,  the  former  of  who 
is  living,  but  the  latter  is  deceased.  He  is  a 
farmer,  and  he  and  his  wife  had  thirteen 
children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Franklin  is  the  tenth 
in  order  of  birth.  One  child,  a  son,  was  born 
to  Professor  and  Mrs.  Franklin,  namely: 
Burns  Maurice,  who  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana  in  1923,  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  He  is  now 
director  of  physical  education  in  Southwestern 
College,  at  Winfield,  Kansas.  In  religious 
faith  Professor  Franklin  is  a  Methodist.  He 
is  a  Blue-Lodge  Mason,  and  belongs  to  the 
college  fraternities  Kappa  Delta  Pi  and  Phi 
Delta  Kappa,  and  to  the  Illinois  Teachers' 
Association.  Both  he  and  Mrs.  Franklin  are 
prominent  socially,  they  being  the  center  of  a 
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congenial  group  at  Carlyle,  and  he  stands  de- 
servedly high  in  public  esteem,  for  he  is  a 
man  of  unusual  attainments,  and  a  citizen 
whose  sense  of  civic  responsibility  is  keen. 

Herman  P.  Frizzell,  who  is  giving  a  most 
able  and  loyal  administration  as  United  States 
Commissioner  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Illinois,  with  residence  and  executive  headquar- 
ters in  the  city  of  East  St.  Louis,  St.  Clair 
County,  is  a  native  son  of  Illinois  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  one  of  the  honored  families  of 
this  state,  his  paternal  grandfather,  whose 
family  was  early  established  in  Kentucky,  hav- 
ing come  from  that  historic  old  state  to  Illinois 
in  the  pioneer  days,  and  the  same  condition 
having  been  true  of  the  maternal  grandfather, 
S.  D.  Poor,  the  original  representatives  of  the 
Poor  family  in  Kentucky  having  come  from 
one  of  the  eastern  states. 

Mr.  Frizzell  was  born  at  Metropolis,  Massac 
County,  January  27,  1892,  and  his  early  edu- 
cation was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of 
Johnson  County,  where  his  parents  established 
their  residence  when  he  was  a  child.  There 
he  was  graduated  from  the  high  school  at 
Vienna,  and  in  1916  he  was  graduated  in  the 
law  at  Bloomington,  and  after  thus  receiving 
his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  and  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  his  native  state  he  was 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Vienna,  judicial  center  of  Johnson  County,  un- 
til, within  a  short  time  after  thus  initiating 
his  professional  work,  he  subordinated  the 
same  to  the  call  of  patriotism  when  the  nation 
became  involved  in  the  World  war.  Early  in 
1917  Mr.  Frizzell,  as  a  volunteer,  enlisted  in 
the  United  States  army,  and  was  assigned  to 
Jefferson  Barracks,  St.  Louis,  for  preliminary 
training.  Later  he  served  five  months  as  ser- 
geant at  the  headquarters  of  the  medical  de- 
partment at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  and  he  then 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and,  as  hospital  sergeant 
was  stationed  in  London,  England,  until  after 
the  historic  armistice  brought  the  great  con- 
flict to  a  close.  In  February,  1919,  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  and  at  Camp 
Grant,  Illinois,  he  received  his  honorable  dis- 
charge on  the  10th  of  the  following  month. 
He  returned  to  Vienna  with  the  purpose  of 
resuming  his  law  practice,  but  he  was  soon 
afterward  appointed  deputy  clerk  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Danville.  Later  he 
was  transferred  to  similar  service  at  East  St. 
Louis,  and  here  he  continued  his  service  as 
deputy  clerk  until  December  1,  1922,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  his  present  office  of  United 
States  commissioner.  In  addition  to  holding 
this  office  he  is  engaged  also  in  the  general 
practice  of  law  in  this  city,  and  success  is  at- 
tending his  work  in  both  of  these  connections. 
Mr.  Frizzell  is  aligned  in  the  ranks  of  the 
republican  party,  he  and  his  wife  hold  mem- 
bership in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  fraternity 
and  the  Phi  Delta  Phi  college  fraternity. 

At  Vienna,  Johnson  County,  on  the  10th  of 
June,  1921,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Frizzell  and  Miss  Mary  V.  Hooker,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Doctor  and  Margaret  (Sim- 
mons) Hooker,  both  of  whom  died  when  she 
was  a  small  child,  her  father  having  been  a 
prominent   physician   and    surgeon    at   Vienna 


and  the  other  surviving  child,  Grace,  being  the 
wife  of  J.  Ladd  Mozley  and  the  mother  of  one 
child,  Margaret.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frizzell  have 
a  fine  little  son,  Lewis  H.,  named  in  honor  of 
his  paternal  grandfather. 

Herman  P.  Frizzell  is  a  son  of  Lewis  H.  and 
Sidney  1.  (Poor)  Frizzell,  both  of  whom  passed 
their  entire  lives  in  Illinois,  the  father  having 
died  September  25,  1910,  and  the  mother  on  the 
15th  of  November,  1918.  Of  the  children  the 
eldest  is  Lewis  H.,  Jr.,  who  is  still  a  bachelor; 
Rista  is  the  widow  of  Ernest  Moore  and  has 
two  children,  Lynn  W.  and  Ernest,  Jr.;  the 
second  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Thomas  D. 
Johnson,  and  they  have  one  child,  Thomas  D., 
Jr.;  and  Herman  P.,  of  this  review,  is  the 
youngest  of  the  four. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Lewis  H.  Frizzell, 
Sr.,  was  general  agent  for  the  Franklin  In- 
surance Company,  and  he  had  previously  given 
twelve  years  of  service  as  sheriff  of  Johnson 
County,  besides  which  he  had  represented  that 
county  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature. He  was  a  stalwart  democrat  and  his 
personal  popularity  was  shown  in  his  being 
elected  to  office  in  a  county  that  gives  a  large 
republican  majority  normally.  In  earlier  life 
he  had  been  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  and 
clothing  business.  He  was  one  of  the  honored 
and  influential  citizens  of  Johnson  County  and 
its  county  seat,  Vienna,  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

James  C.  Mitchell  has  played  a  part  of 
large  and  varied  usefulness  in  the  affairs  of 
Williamson  County.  For  over  thirty  years 
he  has  been  identified  with  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Marion,  and  as  cashier  has  been  the 
man  who  has  chiefly  represented  the  bank 
to  the  public  and  undoubtedly  has  been  the 
principal  influence  in  building  the  institution 
up  to  rank  with  the  strongest  banks  in  South- 
ern Illinois. 

The  Mitchell  family  has  been  identified 
with  this  section  of  Illinois  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. His  father,  William  N.  Mitchell,  who 
was  born  in  Tennessee,  in  1814,  came  to  Illi- 
nois in  1832,  and  first  lived  at  Old  Frank- 
fort, where  he  taught  several  terms  of  sub- 
scription schools.  He  became  a  surveyor,  and 
was  one  of  the  surveyors  who  ran  the  lines 
separating  the  new  Williamson  from  the  old 
Franklin  County,  his  residence  being  in  the 
new  county,  and  he  became  its  county  sur- 
veyor. He  also  developed  a  farm  in  what 
is  now  Northern  Township  of  Williamson 
County.  William  N.  Mitchell  during  the  Civil 
war  became  captain  of  Company  E  of  the 
Sixtieth  Illinois  Infantry,  but  after  being 
wounded  in  battle  resigned  his  commission. 
In  1865  he  was  elected  county  clerk  and  subse- 
quently was  postmaster  of  Marion  during  the 
administration  of  Grant  and  a  part  of  that 
of  Hayes.  He  was  one  of  the  staunch  repub- 
licans of  the  county.  He  died  at  Marion  De- 
cember 30,  1879.  "William  N.  Mitchell  mar- 
ried Rachael  Roberts,  daughter  of  John  Rob- 
erts. She  died  August  30,  1866.  Besides  their 
son  James  C,  another  son  was  Edward  Mitch- 
ell, whose  name  is  familiar  in  Illinois  history 
as  state  treasurer  from  1911  to  1913. 

James  C.  Mitchell  was  born  on  his  father's 
farm  in  Williamson  County,  October  30,  1852, 
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and  has  been  a  resident  of  Marion  since  1867. 
His  early  training  was  on  the  farm,  where 
he  attended  country  schools.  He  was  a  drug 
clerk  in  Marion  and  for  several  years  was  in 
the  drug  business,  until  in  1886  he  was  elected 
county  clerk  and  reelected  in  1890.  During 
his  eight  years  as  county  clerk  Mr.  Mitchell 
had  much  to  do  with  refunding  and  paying 
off  the  bonded  debt  of  Williamson  County  in- 
curred in  the  early  days  in  behalf  of  railroad 
subsidies.  Before  the  expiration  of  his  second 
term  Mr.  Mitchell  was  elected  cashier  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  and  he  left  the  court- 
house to  go  immediately  to  his  duties  in  the 
bank.  He  has  continued  as  cashier  to  the 
present  time,  with  the  added  honor  and  dig- 
nity of  vice  president.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
First  National  Bank  had  capital  of  $50,000, 
but  deposits  of  only  $30,000.  A  recent  state- 
ment in  the  spring  of  1926  showed  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Marion  possessed  of  total 
resources  of  approximately  $2,240,000.  It  has 
capital  stock  and  surplus  of  $200,000,  and  the 
deposits  have  reached  the  impressive  figure 
of  well  upwards  of  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Mitchell  married,  October  21.  1872, 
Miss  Lillie  White,  who  was  born  at  Marion 
and  died  in  that  city  November  22,  1900.  Her 
father,  Colonel  John  H.  White,  helped  raise 
the  Thirty-first  Illinois  Infantry,  the  first 
commander  of  which  was  Colonel,  afterwards 
General,  Logan.  He  attained  the  command 
of  this  regiment  and  was  killed  as  its  colonel 
at  Fort  Donelson  February  14,  1862.  Mr. 
James  C.  Mitchell  married,  December  7.  1901, 
Miss  Julia  Dunaway,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Dunaway,  of  Marion.  The  children,  all  by 
his  first  marriage,  are:  John;  Frank,  James; 
Rose,  wife  of  Fred  Taylor;  Verna,  who  mar- 
ried Samuel  Parker;  Dessie;  and  Edward 
Everett. 

The  youngest  son,  Edward  Everett,  is  a 
contractor  and  member  of  the  Mitchell  Con- 
struction Company,  a  well  known  organization 
in  Southern  Illinois,  which  is  now  building 
ten  miles  of  concrete  road  on  Route  No.  1  from 
Metropolis  to  Vienna  in  Johnson  County.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Mitchell  was  born  in  Marion 
January  14,  1888,  and  finished  his  schooling 
with  two  years  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 
He  married  Helen  Hartman,  daughter  of 
Charles  Hartman,  of  Los  Angeles.  They  have 
two  children,  Charles  and  J.  C. 

Nathaniel  Sedgwick  Monroe  is  an  Illinois 
inventor  and  manufacturer,  maker  of  ma- 
chinery that  has  helped  to  lighten  the  labor 
of  the  world,  and  improve  the  conditions  under 
which  men  work  and  live.  He  is  still  active 
head  of  the  business  of  N.  S.  Monroe  &  Sons 
at  Arthur,  in  Douglas  County. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  born  January  8,  1851,  in 
Shelby  County,  Indiana,  where  were  born  also 
his  parents,  Andrew  Jackson  and  Julia  Ann 
Monroe.  In  the  paternal  line  he  is  Scotch- 
Irish,  while  through  his  mother  he  has  a 
mingling  of  German  and  English  blood.  He 
attended  common  schools  in  Shelby  County, 
but  many  years  ago  came  to  Illinois  and  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  Douglas  County.  His 
home  was  six  miles  southeast  of  Arthur.  Like 
all  other  farmers  of  Central  Illinois  at  that 
time,  he  contended  daily  with  the  handicap  of 


poor  roads,  a  heavy  tax  upon  all  phases  of 
agricultural  production  as  well  as  upon  wagons 
and  horse  power.  Mr.  Monroe  possessed  the 
practical  and  mechanical  mind,  and  in  1894, 
while  still  living  on  his  farm,  he  perfected  his 
first  road  making  machine,  a  leveler,  the  first 
of  the  famous  line  of  "Jumbo"  levelers  and 
road  making  machines  that  have  been  the  typ- 
ical product  of  the  Monroe  establishment  for 
over  thirty  years.  His  first  leveler  was  built 
entirely  of  wood  in  a  shop  on  the  farm.  In 
operation  it  proved  a  remarkable  success  over 
all  existing  types  of  machines  for  leveling 
dirt  roads  in  that  part  of  Illinois.  Within  two 
years  a  new  machine  was  built,  adding  more 
steel,  and  eventually  twelve  machines  of  that 
type  were  put  together  on  the  farm  shop.  In 
1896  the  business  was  moved  to  Arthur,  where 
a  small  factory  was  erected.  In  that  year 
Mr.  Monroe  demonstrated  the  practical  value 
of  his  machines  over  roads  in  other  districts 
and  counties,  and  there  has  been  a  steady 
progression  in  the  business  as  to  facilities 
and  output  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  new  im- 
provements and  entirely  new  machines  made 
'and  invented  by  Mr.  Monroe's  organization.  In 
1913  a  large  factory  and  warehouse  were 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  original  factory  at 
Arthur.  Since  then  the  road  making  ma- 
chinery has  been  of  all  steel  construction.  At 
the  present  time  the  Monroe  road  machines  of 
the  "Jumbo"  type  are  used  in  every  part  of 
the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
The  output  of  the  factory  now  comprises  a 
complete  line  of  equipment  for  every  purpose 
in  the  grading,  leveling  and  perfecting  of  roads 
and  highways. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Monroe  has  had  asso- 
ciated with  him  his  sons,  A.  Johnson  and 
George  W.  Monroe.  A.  Johnson  Monroe  was 
especially  interested  in  the  mechanical  side  of 
the  industry  and  was  given  every  encourage- 
ment by  his  father  to  perfect  his  talent.  He 
worked  out  and  improved  many  of  the  inven- 
tive ideas  of  his  father.  When,  in  1913,  the 
firm  of  N.  S.  Monroe  &  Sons  was  established 
and  a  new  factory  built,  A.  Johnson  Monroe 
took  charge  of  the  plant  and  the  production 
end  of  the  business.  His  brother,  George  W. 
Monroe,  also  had  a  thorough  apprenticeship 
in  the  shop  and  factory,  but  his  chief  service 
has  been  in  the  administrative  and  sales  de- 
partments, and  under  him  the  sales  of  the 
Monroe  road  machines  have  been  extended  far 
and  wide. 

Mr.  N.  S.  Monroe  has  been  a  sturdy  and 
successful  business  man  and  always  a  public 
spirited  and  substantial  citizen  of  his  com- 
munity. He  served  twenty  years  as  a  school 
official,  for  twenty  years  has  been  associated 
with  a  loan  association,  has  served  as  highway 
superintendent,  and  is  a  staunch  republican, 
having  cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for  U.  S. 
Grant.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Order  for  forty  years  and  identified  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  sixty  years  of 
his  life. 

On  February  23,  1876,  at  the  home  of  Irvin 
Johnson  in  the  north  end  of  Coles  County, 
Illinois,  Mr.  Monroe  and  Miss  Martha  Alma 
Leggitt  were  married.  Two  of  her  brothers 
were  soldiers  in  the  Civil  war.     The  children 
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of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  are:  Charles  Walter, 
who  is  married  and  has  one  child  and  three 
grandchildren;  Andrew  Johnson  Monroe,  who 
married  Dora  Corbett;  Margaret  May,  wife 
of  J.  F.  Smith,  of  Decatur,  Illinois;  Julia 
Eveline,  wife  of  E.  W.  Boyd;  George  Wash- 
ington, who  married  Drew  Harrison;  Ora  Bell, 
wife  of  Jesse  H.  Dickson;  and  Alice  Josephine, 
wife  of  Wilson  P.  Boyd,  of  Kenny,  Illinois. 

Alex  P.  Hensley  is  a  member  of  one  of  the 
prominent  firms  of  livestock  commission  mer- 
chants at  the  National  Stock  Yards  of  East 
St.  Louis.  His  experience  since  boyhood  has 
been  with  live  stock,  both  on  the  farm  and  as 
a  buyer  and  shipper,  and  his  enterprise  has 
been  a  contributing  factor  in  making  the  na- 
tional stockyards  one  of  the  important  live- 
stock centers  in  the  country. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Montgomery 
County,  Missouri,  March  10,  1885,  son  of 
A.  B.  and  and  Mattie  (Palmer)  Hensley.  His 
mother  died  in  1920.  A.  B.  Hensley  has  for 
many  years  been  one  of  the  most  extensive 
farmers  and  stock  growers  and  stock  dealers  in 
central  Missouri,  having  a  six  hundred  acre 
farm  and  ranch  in  Montgomery  County  He 
has  been  a  sheep  and  cattle  grower  and  one 
of  the  leading  stock  dealers  in  his  section 
of  the  state.  A.  B.  Hensley  and  wife  have 
three  sons  and  three  daughters:  Maggie,  who 
was  married  and  has  two  children;  Alex  P.; 
P.  L.,  who  is  married  and  has  one  son;  Mary, 
who  has  four  children;  Burton,  who  has  two 
children;  and  Miss  Catherine.  A.  B.  Hensley 
is  a  son  of  Pittman  and  Dorcas  Hensley,  na- 
tives of  old  Virginia.  Mrs.  Mattie  (Palmer) 
Hensley  was  a  daughter  of  George  Palmer, 
who  also  came  from  old  Virginia. 

Alex  P.  Hensley  attended  public  schools  in 
Montgomery  County,  and  after  his  schooling 
he  engaged  in  the  elevator  and  milling  busi- 
ness in  his  native  county.  This  he  followed 
for  five  years,  after  which,  in  1908,  he  located 
at  East  St.  Louis  and  engaged  in  the  live 
stock  commission  business  in  the  partnership 
firm  of  Hensley,  Gant  &  Carter,  live  stock 
commission  company.  They  have  a  large 
clientele,  representing  farmers  and  stock  rais- 
ers all  over  the  middle  west. 

Mr.  Hensley  married  in  June,  1907,  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Mina  Agnes  Dunham,  of 
Prices  Branch.  They  grew  up  on  neighbor- 
ing farms  and  her  father  was  one  of  the  pros- 
perous farmers  and  stock  men  of  that  section 
of  Missouri.  She  is  a  daughter  of  William  L. 
and  Sarah  (Dyke)  Dunham,  her  mother  still 
living.  Her  father  died  in  1918.  Mrs.  Hens- 
ley has  a  sister,  Mrs.  Lessie  Northcutt,  who 
has  two  children,  and  a  brother,  Fred,  who  is 
also  married.  The  three  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hensley  are:  Leroy,  Louise,  and  Mary 
Agnes.  The  family  are  all  members  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Mr.  Hensley  is  affiliated 
with  the  Masonic  Lodge  and  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America. 

James  Anthony  Watson,  attorney  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
republican  elected  to  the  office  of  state's  attor- 
ney in  that  county.  He  has  served  as  state's 
attorney  and  also  as  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 


Mr.  Watson  was  born  at  Elizabethtown,  July 
31,  1874,  son  of  Thomas  S.  and  Sebary  (Casad) 
Watson.  His  father  was  born  in  Livingston 
County,  Kentucky,  December  28,  1847,  and  died 
at  Elizabethtown,  Illinois,  in  July,  1901.  He 
was  a  son  of  Thomas  Watson,  a  native  of 
Tennessee,  while  his  grandfather  was  born  in 
Virginia,  and  the  family  is  of  English  ances- 
try. Sebary  Casad  was  born  at  Elizabethtown, 
Illinois,  daughter  of  Thomas  Casad,  a  native 
of  Ohio,  a  pioneer  of  Hardin  County,  Illinois, 
and  a  Union  soldier  in  the  Civil  war.  Thomas 
S.  Watson  followed  farming,  was  also  a  timber 
dealer,  was  always  a  republican  in  politics, 
and  he  and  his  wife  were  Baptists  in  church 
faith.  They  reared  a  family  of  ten  children, 
and  nine  are  still  living. 

James  Anthony  Watson  was  reared  at  Eliza- 
bethtown and  on  a  nearby  farm,  attended  com- 
mon schools  and  became  a  school  teacher.  He 
pursued  the  study  of  law  under  Judge  John  J. 
Ledbetter  at  Elizabethtown,  and  in  1896  was 
admitted  to  practice,  so  that  he  has  rounded 
out  three  decades  of  work  as  a  lawyer  in  his 
native  county.  Mr.  Watson  filled  the  office  of 
state's  attorney  of  Hardin  County  from  1900 
to  1908.  From  1910  to  1922  he  was  a  member 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  one  of  the  most 
capable  legislators  this  district  has  ever  had. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  election  and  labor 
committees,  and  during  his  last  term  was 
chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee.  Mr. 
Watson  is  a  Master  Mason  and  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  Church.  He  has  had  a  successful 
law  practice,  and  has  turned  some  of  his  sur- 
plus capital  into  farming  land,  on  which  he 
has  developed  a  peach  orchard,  producing  a 
fine  quality  of  fruit. 

He  married  in  1901  Cora  Flanary,  a  native 
of  Kentucky.  They  have  three  children, 
Deneen  A.,  Mildred  and  Imogene. 

Fred  L.  Wham,  attorney,  is  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Wham  and  Wham  at  Centralia,  his 
professional  associate  _  being  his  brother 
Charles. 

Fred  L.  Wham  was  born  near  Carter,  Ma- 
rion County,  June  15,  1884,  son  of  Henderson 
B.  and  Nancy  (Stonecipher)  Wham.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  farmer  and  school  teacher,  and  died 
in  August,  1923.  Fred  L.  Wham  was  one  of 
several  brothers  who  were  prominent  in  uni- 
versity circles  at  Champaign  for  several  years. 
The  oldest,  George  D.,  is  now  dean  of  the 
faculty  in  the  Southern  Illinois  Teachers  Col- 
lege at  Carbondale.  Charles,  Benjamin  and 
Fred  L.  were  all  students  in  the  College  of 
Law  at  the  University  of  Illinois  after  having 
received  their  early  training  in  the  Southern 
Illinois  Normal  University  at  Carbondale. 
Fred  L.  Wham  attended  the  University  of  Il- 
linois from  1904  to  1906,  and  from  1907  to 
1909,  and  graduated  from  the  College  of  Law 
with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  the  latter  year. 
He  earned  his  letter  I  three  different  seasons 
with  the  football  team,  and  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  members  of  the  All  Western  team 
during  his  senior  year.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Phi  Alpha  Delta  fraternity  and  also  the 
honorary  scholastic  fraternity  of  the  College 
of  law  known  as  Theta  Kappa  Nu. 

After  completing  his  law  course  Mr.  Wham 
engaged    in    practice    for    two    years    at    Fort 
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Smith,  Arkansas.  Four  years  following  that 
he  was  established  at  Fayetteville,  Arkansas, 
in  the  legal  department  of  the  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco  Railroad  Company,  and  then 
went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  as  an  attorney  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  1917  he 
came  to  Centralia,  Illinois,  and  entered  into  a 
partnership  with  his  brother  Charles  in  the 
practice  of  law  under  the  firm  name  of  Wham 
&  Wham. 

Fred  L.  Wham  during  the  war  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legal  Advisory  Board  and  a  four 
minute  speaker.  He  is  a  republican  and  was 
for  five  years  president  of  the  local  Board  of 
Education.  He  is  now  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  a  director  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  member  of  the  Mea- 
dow Woods  Country  Club,  where  he  plays  golf, 
the  Rotary  Club,  is  a  Royal  Arch  and  Knight 
Templar  Mason,  also  belongs  to  the  Scottish 
Rite  bodies  and  Shrine,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  B.  P. 
O.  Elks.  He  is  on  the  Board  .of  Sessions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  School. 

Mr.  Wham  married,  June  16,  1909,  Miss 
Carrie  Hitch.  She  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  1917,  leaving  one  son,  Fred  L.,  Jr.  In 
August,  1918,  Mr.  Wham  married  Miss  Nina 
Shanklin,  daughter  of  Phil  and  Belle  Shanklin, 
members  of  old  families  of  Sandoval  and  Cen- 
tralia, Illinois.  Mrs.  Wham  is  a  member  of  the 
Woman's  Club,  the  Eastern  Star  and  White 
Shrine  of  Jerusalem.  They  have  two  children, 
Donald  and  Robert. 

Anthony  V.  Kaney,  president  of  the  Kaney 
Ice  Cream  Company  of  Centralia,  was  born 
and  reared  in  Marion  County,  and  from  a  mine 
laborer  has  made  himself  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive business  men  and  citizens  of  Cen- 
tralia. 

He  was  born  July  15,  1882,  son  of  John  and 
Margaret  (Merkel)  Kaney.  His  parents  were 
natives  of  Indiana  and  settled  in  Centralia  in 
1880,  still  living  there.  His  father  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  as  a  miner  and  for  several 
years  held  the  office  of  state  mine  inspector. 
Anthony  V.  Kaney  is  the  second  in  a  family  of 
four  sons  and  five  daughters. 

Like  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he  was  edu- 
cated in  parochial  schools  of  Centralia  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  left  school  and  became  a 
worker  in  the  mines.  Mr.  Kaney  gained  his 
early  commercial  training  working  for  eight 
months  in  a  recreation  parlor,  one  year  in  a 
retail  confectionery  store,  was  then  in  the  con- 
fectionery business  for  himself  twenty-six 
months,  and  after  selling  out  he  returned  to 
the  Schultz  Candy  Kitchen  for  four  years. 
Mr.  Kaney  in  1912  engaged  in  business  as  a 
manufacturer  and  wholesaler  of  ice  cream  and 
dairy  products,  and  has  enjoyed  a  steadily  in- 
creasing and  prospering  business,  supplying 
the  chief  service  of  the  kind  not  only  to  Cen- 
tralia but  many  outlying  towns.  The  Kaney 
Ice  Cream  Company  was  incorporated  in  1919, 
with  Mr.  Kaney  as  president  and  manager. 
He  is  also  vice  president  of  the  Centralia 
Clothing  Manufacturing  Company. 

Mr.  Kaney  is  an  independent  democrat,  is 
affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  B.  P. 
0.    Elks,    Catholic    Church,    Meadow    Woods 


Country  Club,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rotary 
Club,  United  Commercial  Travelers,  and  Illi- 
nois Ice  Cream  Manufacturers  Association. 
His  favorite  sports  are  fishing,  hunting  and 
golf. 

Mr.  Kaney  married  at  Centralia,  October  2, 
1907,  Miss  Magdaline  Egger,  daughter  of  Ja- 
cob J.  Egger,  of  an  old  family  of  Marion 
County,  originally  from  Germany.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kaney  have  two  children,  Anthony  Ver- 
non, Jr.,  and  Roland  John. 

Walker  Butler.  In  the  few  years  since  his 
admission  to  the  bar  Walker  Butler  has  per- 
formed some  services  and  achieved  distinction 
that  gives  promise  of  a  career  of  large  and 
important  usefulness  in  his  native  City  of 
Chicago. 

He  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1896,  son  of 
Michael  J.  and  Margaret  F.  (McKevitt)  But- 
ler. Michael  J.  Butler  was  for  many  years 
a  well  known  labor  leader  and  man  of  affairs 
in  Chicago  and  throughout  the  Middle  West. 
He  was  born  in  Carbondale,  Pennsylvania, 
coming  to  Chicago  in  early  manhood,  in  1873. 
For  over  forty  years  he  was  active  in  the 
councils  of  the  democratic  party.  He  was 
born  in  the  same  neighborhood  in  Pennsylvania 
that  was  the  birthplace  of  Terrence  V.  Pow- 
derly,  famous  as  the  national  leader  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  and  between  these  two 
there  existed  a  life  long  association  and  friend- 
ship. Michael  Butler  served  as  state  president 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  for  Illinois  and  was 
one  of  the  forceful  men  who  directed  the  or- 
ganization of  labor  in  Illinois  and  over  the 
nation.  His  home  was  in  the  Fourth  Sena- 
torial District  and  twice  he  was  honored  with 
election  to  the  Legislature,  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  1896 
to  1900,  and  as  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 
from  1900  to  1904.  Michael  Butler  died  in 
1917,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

Walker  Butler  was  liberally  educated,  at- 
tending Loyola  Academy,  Campion  College  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin,  and  was  gradu- 
ated A.  B.  from  Loyola  University  in  1916.  He 
took  his  law  course  at  Loyola  University,  grad- 
uating LL.  B.  in  1920.  Since  that  year  he  has 
been  engaged  in  private  practice  and  public 
duties,  and  now  has  his  law  offices  in  the  Con- 
way Building  at  111  West  Washington  Street. 
In  addition  to  his  private  law  practice  he  is 
an  assistant  state's  attorney  of  Cook  County, 
and  has  handled  many  violations  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment. 

During  the  World  war  he  made  several  ap- 
plications for  enlistment,  but  was  rejected  on 
account  of  an  affection  of  the  eyes.  Two  of 
his  brothers,  Frank  and  Joe,  upheld  the  pa- 
triotic record  of  the  family  by  service  with 
the  American  forces  in  France.  Joe  Butler 
was  a  member  of  the  Illinois,  or  Thirty-third, 
Division.  Frank  Butler,  who  was  a  lieutenant 
of  engineers  in  the  Thirty-fifth  Division,  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice,  being  killed  in  action  at 
the  battle  of  the  Argonne. 

Walker  Butler  lives  on  the  South  Side  and 
is  a  member  of  the  South  Shore  Association  of 
Commerce,  the  South  Shore  Congress,  and  for 
several  years  has  been  prominent  in  Knights 
of  Columbus  circles,  being  grand  knight  of 
Calumet  Council,  and  as  chairman  of  its  build- 
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ing  committee  he  inaugurated  the  program 
for  the  erection  of  the  splendid  home  of  Calu- 
met Council  at  Stony  Island  Avenue  and  Mar- 
quette Road.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
and   Illinois   Bar  Associations. 

Martin  Lafayette  Rittenhouse,  member 
of  an  old  time  family  of  Edgar  County,  and 
active  in  business  at  Paris,  the  county  seat, 
is  the  present  mayor  of  Paris. 

He  was  born  in  that  city,  February  29, 
1884,  son  of  Marquis  Lafayette  and  Amanda 
(Lane)  Rittenhouse.  The  Rittenhouse  fam- 
ily in  Edgar  County  is  descended  from  one 
of  seven  Rittenhouse  brothers  who  came  to 
America  from  Holland  in  Colonial  days  and 
settled  in  Pennsylvania.  Amanda  Lane  was 
born  in  Edgar  County,  Illinois,  her  parents 
coming  from  Pennsylvania  in  1818.  The  Lane 
family  is  of  early  Puritan  stock.  Marquis 
Lafayette  Rittenhouse  came  to  Illinois  from 
Ohio  when  about  ten  years  of  age,  settling  in 
Edgar  County.  He  was  a  farmer  there,  and 
subsequently  engaged  in  the  nursery  and  flor- 
ist business  at  Edgar. 

Martin  Lafayette  Rittenhouse  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Paris,  and  as  a  boy 
and  young  man  became  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  nursery  and  floral  business  and 
for  a  number  of  years  has  been  manager  of 
that  very  successful  enterprise,  the  largest  in 
Edgar  County. 

Mr.  Rittenhouse  has  also  been  deeply  in- 
terested in  public  and  civic  work  at  Paris. 
He  was  appointed  an  alderman  in  1908  and 
filled  that  office  until  1912.  In  1923  he  was 
elected  on  the  republican  ticket  mayor,  and 
has  given  Paris  a  very  businesslike  adminis- 
tration. He  is  affiliated  with  Prairie  Lodge 
No.  77,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  Edgar  Lodge  No.  91, 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

On  April  28,  1909,  he  married  at  Paris  Miss 
Lena  Rivers  Preston,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Hamilton  and  Laura  (Lycan)  Preston.  The 
Prestons  settled  in  Edgar  County  among  the 
pioneers  in  1831.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rittenhouse 
have  one  son,  Martin  Preston,  born  in  1911. 

Phil  A.  Craig  is  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Golconda  Enterprise.  Forty-five  years  of 
continuous  experience  in  the  printing  and 
newspaper  business  makes  him  one  of  the  old- 
est members  of  the  profession  in  southern 
Illinois. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  about  a  mile  from 
Golconda,  March  19,  1867,  son  of  Joshua  and 
Aly  (Campbell)  Craig,  the  former  a  native 
of  Tennessee  and  the  latter  of  Illinois.  Joshua 
Craig  was  a  carpenter  and  contractor,  and 
about  1870  located  at  Golconda,  where  he  lived 
until  his  death  in  1880.  He  was  a  republican 
in  politics.  He  and  his  wife  had  ten  children, 
eight  of  whom  grew  up,  and  Phil  A.  Craig  and 
six  sisters  still  survive. 

Phil  A.  Craig  was  three  years  old  when  his 
parents  moved  to  Golconda,  and  he  grew  up 
there,  attending  public  schools.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  went  into  the  printing  office  of  the 
Pope  County  Democrat,  learning  the  trade, 
and  has  never  been  long  absent  from  the  print- 
ing office  or  newspaper  business  through  the 
forty-five  years  since  he  began  his  apprentice- 


ship. All  of  his  experience  has  been  in  Gol- 
conda. In  1887  he  and  Sim  V.  Clanahan  es- 
tablished the  Enterprise..  About  two  years 
later  the  Enterprise  was  merged  with  the  Her- 
ald, under  the  name  of  Herald-Enterprise. 
They  were  associated  in  the  ownership  and 
publication  of  this  well  known  southern  Illi- 
nois republican  newspaper  until  1924,  when 
Mr.  Craig  became  sole  owner  and  publisher. 
It  is  a  weekly  paper  and  circulates  throughout 
Pope  and  adjoining  counties. 

Mr.  Craig  in  1888  married  Hester  Clanahan, 
a  sister  of  his  business  partner.  She  has  been 
closely  associated  with  her  husband  in  news- 
paper work  for  many  years,  and  is  a  very  tal- 
ented editor  and  writer.  The  two  children 
born  to  their  marriage  are  deceased.  Mr. 
Craig  while  active  in  the  republican  cause  has 
never  sought  the  honors  of  office.  He  and  his 
wife  are  Presbyterians,  and  he  has  been  a  rul- 
ing elder  in  the  church  for  twenty-five  years. 

Nicholas  B.  Pautler,  M.  D.  Both  in  Ran- 
dolph and  Monroe  counties  the  name  of  Dr. 
Nicholas  Pautler  stands  for  broad  usefulness 
and  efficiency  in  the  medical  arts  and  surgery, 
and  also  for  professional  success  and  business 
prosperity.  Doctor  Pautler  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  Waterloo. 

His  grandfather,  Joseph  Pautler,  came  to 
America  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  settling  on  a 
farm  in  Randolph  County,  near  Evansville, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  son, 
also  named  Joseph,  was  a  child  when  brought 
to  America,  grew  up  on  a  farm  and  gave  his 
active  life  to  farming.  Dr.  Nicholas  B.  Paut- 
ler was  born  on  the  farm  near  Evansville  June 
19,  1872.  He  attended  what  was  known  as 
the  Pautler  district  schools,  located  on  his  fa- 
ther's farm.  Afterwards  he  attended  school 
in  Evansville,  and  in  1893  was  graduated  from 
the  Missouri  Medical  College. 

Doctor  Pautler  for  ten  years  practiced  medi- 
cine at  Evansville  and  since  then  at  Waterloo. 
He  owns  a  fine  home  and  office,  and  his  repu- 
tation as  a  physician  and  surgeon  extends  for 
miles  around  Waterloo.  On  moving  to  that 
city  he  formed  a  partnership  with  the  late 
Doctor  Meyer.  After  the  death  of  Doctor 
Meyer  he  practiced  alone  until  the  fall  of 
1925,  when  to  relieve  him  of  some  of  his  pro- 
fessional burdens  he  took  into  partnership  Dr. 
Benjamin  F.  Kilgore. 

Doctor  Pautler  has  numerous  business  inter- 
ests. He  helped  organize  in  1912  and  is  vice 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Wa- 
terloo. He  is  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Seed 
Company  and  president  of  the  Crescent  Steel 
Company  of  St.  Louis. 

He  married  Elizabeth  Thummel,  of  Evans- 
ville, who  died  in  1903.  Four  sons  were  born 
of  this  marriage.  His  second  wife  was  Mrs. 
Mamie  Payne,  who  died  June  22,  1922.  Subse- 
quently he  married  Felicia  Copp,  of  Waterloo, 
who  for  twenty-one  years  was  a  teacher  in 
that  town.  Doctor  Pautler  is  a  member  of  the 
Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  Catholic  Church  of  Water- 
loo. During  the  World  war  he  was  a  member 
of  the  County  Exemption  Board.  Stephen,  his 
oldest  son,  is  interested  in  racing  stock.  Syl- 
vester I.,  the  second  son,  is  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  Seed  Company.  Raymond  W.  is  man- 
ager of  the  Crescent  Steel  Company.     Erwin 
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graduated  in  1926  from  the  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity, becoming  associated  with  his  father  in 
practice.  Roy,  the  youngest  son,  is  attending 
college  at  Chaminade,  St.  Louis.  Doctor  Paut- 
ler  also  adopted  the  two  children  of  his  second 
wife,  Mrs.  Payne.  Her  daughter,  Arlon,  is 
now  a  nun  in  a  convent  at  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia. The  son,  Jefferson  Payne,  is  a  prominent 
leader  in  politics  in  Monroe  County,  and  was 
nominated  for  county  clerk  on  the  republican 
ticket. 

Howard  Horace  Hitchcock  is  one  of  the 
veterans  of  Chicago's  banking  fraternity.  His 
service,  counting  his  clerical  apprenticeship, 
has  covered  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

A  native  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  born 
at  Lee  Center  in  Lee  County,  December  10, 
1858,  son  of  Charles  I.  and  Mary  (Bodine) 
Hitchcock.  During  his  childhood  his  parents 
moved  to  Chicago,  where  he  attended  public 
schools.  On  January  18,  1875,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  went  to  work  in  the  office  of  Pres- 
ton, Kean  &  Company,  bankers.  This  banking 
firm  was  succeeded  May  12,  1884,  by  the 
Metropolitan  National  Bank,  at  which  time 
Mr.  Hitchcock  was  made  assistant  cashier.  In 
1894  he  was  promoted  to  cashier.  With  the 
consolidation  of  the  Metropolitan  National 
Bank  with  the  First  National  Bank  on  May 
31,  1902,  Mr.  Hitchcock  became  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National,  and  continued  one 
of  the  executive  officers  of  that  great  institu- 
tion for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  now  asso- 
ciated with  Hitchcock  and  Company,  invest- 
ment securities,  at  39  South  LaSalle  Street. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  is  a  republican  in  politics,  is 
a  member  of  the  Union  League,  Mid-Day  and 
Exmoor  Country  Clubs  in  Chicago  and  belongs 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Country  Club  in  California. 
His  home  is  at  Highland  Park.  He  married  in 
Chicago,  October  24,  1883.  Nellie  Watters. 
They  have  a  son,  Fremont  Bodine,  and  a 
daughter,  Agnes  Jean,  now  Mrs.  Theodore  C. 
Butz. 

William  Gilham  Wilson,  county  judge  of 
Marion  County,  has  practiced  law  twenty  years 
and  has  earned  a  successful  professional  ca- 
reer in  the  same  county  where  he  was  born 
and  reared. 

He  was  born  in  Marion  County,  August  26, 
1872,  son  of  John  C.  and  Eliza  Ellen  (Gilham) 
Wilson.  His  father  was  born  in  Ohio  and 
came  to  Illinois  in  the  early  '50s  and  engaged 
in  farming  until  his  death  in  1900.  Eliza 
Ellen  Gilham,  who  died  in  1917,  was  born  at 
Edwardsville,  Illinois,  and  was  a  member  of 
one  of  Madison  County's  most  prominent 
families. 

The  youngest  child  of  his  parents,  Judge 
Wilson  grew  up  on  a  farm,  attended  rural 
schools,  and  after  that  his  education  came  as 
the  product  of  his  own  efforts.  He  taught 
school  for  ten  years,  using  the  means  thus 
earned  to  advance  him  toward  his  goal  as  a 
lawyer.  He  studied  law  with  Schafer  & 
Rhodes  at  Champaign  and  lated  with  Earl  C. 
Higgins  at  Kinmundy.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1908,  and  for  a  number  of  years  carried 
on  his  practice  with  law  offices  at  Salem,  but 
since  1919  has  been   a   resident  of   Centralia. 
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When  his  sons  came  to  the  bar  they  joined 
their  father  in  practice,  and  the  law  firm  is 
now  Wilson  &  Wilson,  with  offices  in  Centralia 
and  Salem.  Mr.  Wilson  is  also  a  partner  in 
the  Wilson-Millure  Insurance  Agency. 

During  the  World  war  he  was  chairman  of 
the  educational  committee  of  the  county,  a 
Four  Minute  Speaker,  government  appeal 
agent,  and  member  of  the  Legal  Advisory 
Board.  Judge  Wilson  is  a  republican  and  he 
was  elected  judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Ma- 
rion County  in  1914.  He  is  now  serving  his 
third  term  in  that  office.  He  is  affiliated  with 
Salem  Lodge  of  Masons,  the  Independent  Or- 
der of  Odd  Fellows  of  Centralia,  belongs  to  the 
Meadow  Woods  Country  Club  and  the  Marion 
County  and  Illinois  State  Bar  Associations. 

Judge  Wilson  married  at  Alma,  Illinois, 
April  7,  1907,  Miss  Mollie  J.  Poole,  daughter 
of  Abraham  and  Martha  Poole.  There  were 
four  children:  William  Basil  Wilson,  attorney, 
who  looks  after  the  business  of  the  firm  at 
Salem;  Russell  Wilson,  an  attorney  at  Cen- 
tralia; Ruth,  wife  of  R.  N.  Millure;  and  By- 
ron Vincent,  who  died  in  1914.  Another  mem- 
ber of  Judge  Wilsons'  household  is  his  grand- 
daughter, Ruby,  a  daughter  of  his  son  William 
Basil  Wilson.  William  B.  Wilson  during  the 
World  war  was  in  the  Second  Division  of  the 
United  States  Marines,  while  Russell  saw  serv- 
ice with  the  American  Third  Division,  being 
a  corporal. 

Werner  W.  Schroeder.  Keen,  logical  and 
astute,  Werner  W.  Schroeder  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  the  legal 
profession  in  Illinois,  and  a  man  whose  ability 
will  carry  him  far  in  his  profession  and  po- 
litical life.  He  was  born  in  Kankakee,  Illi- 
nois, December  20,  1892,  a  son  of  Frederick 
and  Sophia  (Steinmeyer)  Schroeder.  After 
a  thorough  grounding  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  of  his  nativity  Werner  W.  Schroeder 
matriculated  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1914  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  in  1916  with 
the  degree  of  Juris  Doctor.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  at  the  university  he  was  in- 
structor of  political   economy. 

Returning  to  Kankakee,  Mr.  Schroeder  be- 
came a  member  of  the  strong  legal  firm  of 
Small,  Bratton  &  Schroeder,  maintaining  this 
connection  for  several  years,  and  winning  the 
confidence  of  the  people  by  his  masterly  hand- 
ling of  the  cases  placed  in  his  hands.  In  1921 
he  most  successfully  defended  Governor  Len 
Small,  governor  of  Illinois,  in  the  suits  insti- 
tuted against  him,  and  in  this  connection  be- 
came a  state-wide  figure.  In  1921  Mr.  Schroe- 
der was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Bureau,  and  in  this  very  important 
office  he  drew  up  1,000  bills  for  the  members 
of  the  Fifty-second  General  Assembly,  many 
of  which  are  now  on  the  statutes  of  Illinois. 
The  masterly  manner  in  which  these  bills  were 
drawn  not  only  demonstrates  the  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  law  with  relation  to  each  bill 
that  is  possessed  by  him,  but  also  the  necessity 
for  so  drawing  them  that  they  might  present 
the  intent  of  the  Legislature  in  passing  them 
in  a  clear  and  lucid  manner,  easily  understood 
by  the  masses.  Mr.  Schroeder's  abilities  are 
not  confined  to  the  mere  practice  of  his  pro- 
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fession,  for  he  is  the  author  of  several  tomes 
that  are  accepted  as  being  in  the  highest  de- 
gree authoritative.  Since  February  14,  1925, 
Mr.  Schroeder  has  been  attorney  for  the  public 
administrator  of  Cook  County.  He  belongs 
to  the  Illinois  Bar  Association  and  the  Chicago 
Bar  Association  and  to  the  Hamilton  Club. 
Politically  he  is  an  active  republican. 

On  September  22,  1920,  Mr.  Schroeder  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  More,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Schroeder's  public  duties  keep  him  in  his 
office  at  33  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  dur- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  the  time. 

H.  Kaul  has  no  minor  measure  of  personal 
popularity  and  influence  in  his  home  city  of 
Forest  Park,  Cook  County,  one  of  the  attrac- 
tive and  progressive  suburbs  of  Chicago,  and 
evidence  of  this  is  given  when  it  is  stated  at 
the  time  of  this  writing,  in  the  autumn  of 
1925,  he  is  serving  as  mayor  of  his  home  city 
and  is  also  editor  and  publisher  of  the  well 
conducted  German  paper  known  as  Nachrich- 
ten  aus  Schleswig-Holstein. 

Mayor  Kaul  was  born  in  the  fine  old  prov- 
ince of  Schleswig-Holstein,  in  the  year  1861, 
that  province  having  then  been  a  part  of  Den- 
mark but  having  been  carried  over  to  the 
governmental  control  of  Germany  in  the  year 
1864.  In  his  native  land  the  early  educational 
advantages  of  Mr.  Kaul  included  those  of  what 
was  called  "A  First  Class  Citizen  School," 
which  corresponds  to  the  high  school  of  the 
United  States,  and  his  higher  academic  edu- 
cation was  obtained  in  a  college  in  the  City 
of  Hamburg,  Germany.  Mr.  Kaul  was  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  in  1883,  and  he  passed  the  first 
eight  years  in  Iowa — at  Muscatine  and  Boone. 
In  1892  he  came  to  Chicago  and  two  years 
later  established  his  residence  in  the  western 
suburb  of  Forest  Park,  where  he  has  since 
maintained  his  home  and  where  he  has  wielded 
no  little  influence  in  advancing  the  civic  and 
material  upbuilding  of  the  city.  Prior  to 
coming  to  this  country  Mr.  Kaul  had  served 
as  a  newspaper  reporter  in  his  native  land, 
and  he  has  continuously  been  associated  with 
journalistic  and  newspaper  work  during  the 
entire  period  of  his  residence  in  the  United 
States.  Thirty-eight  years  ago  he  founded  at 
Boone,  Iowa,  the  Nachrichten  aus  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  a  fortnightly  paper  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  American  citizens  who  were 
born  in  or  are  descended  from  natives  of  the 
fine  old  province  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and 
the  paper  is  maintained  at  a  high  standard  as 
a  vehicle  for  literary  information  and  general 
news,  its  columns  giving  to  readers  full  in- 
formation concerning  affairs  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein  and  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
province  who  are  now  American  citizens.  The 
paper  is  published  in  the  "high"  and  "low 
German"  language.  Low  German  is  the  com- 
mon speech  of  the  province  mentioned,  and  its 
circulation  has  been  extended  far  outside  of 
mere  local  boundaries.  Through  the  medium 
of  this  influential  newspaper  was  recently  col- 
lected about  $50,000  for  the  relief  of  children 
left  destitute  in  Schleswig-Holstein  as  an 
aftermath  of  the  World  war,  and  Mr.  Kaul 
sent  these  funds  to  his  native  land,  he  having 
there    provided    for    the    distribution    of    the 


money  through  proper  channels.  In  the  World 
war  period,  both  in  an  individual  way  and 
through  the  columns  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Kaul 
gave  loyal  service  in  upholding  the  United 
States  Government  and  in  advancing  the  va- 
rious patriotic  measures  and  enterprises,  he 
having  delivered  speeches  in  support  of  the 
Government  war  loans,  Red  Cross  work,  etc., 
besides  which  one  of  his  sons,  Armin,  volun- 
teered and  served  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
in  which  he  was  in  active  service  in  the  war 
zone  and  in  which  he  won  his  service  stripes. 

In  politics  Mr.  Kaul  gives  his  allegiance  to 
the  democratic  party,  and  he  and  his  wife 
are  zealous  communicants  of  St.  John's  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  in  their  home  city. 

Forest  Park  has  the  commission  system  of 
municipal  government,  and  under  this  system 
Mr.  Kaul  has  served  for  the  past  nine  years 
in  the  office  of  mayor.  Years  before  he  had 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Forest  Park  Board 
of  Education.  He  has  never  entered  the  arena 
of  practical  politics,  but  his  civic  loyalty  led 
him  to  consent  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  mayor  in  order  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  citizens  and  home-owners  of  Forest 
Park.  The  old  Harlem  race  track  brought  to 
Forest  Park  saloons,  gambling  and  other  evil 
influences,  and  for  home  protection  the  city 
government  put  forth  its  best  efforts  for  the 
elimination  of  such  influences  as  work  against 
the  general  well-being  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Kaul  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Elizabeth  Steuber,  who  was  born  in  the  City 
of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  of  German  ancestry, 
her  parents,  however,  having  been  born  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kaul  have  four 
children :     Henry,  Armin,  Gerhardt,  and  Irma. 

Jay  Austin  Colvin.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful automobile  sales  organizations  in  the 
City  of  Chicago  has  been  the  Triangle  Mo- 
tors, Incorporated.  This  is  the  organization 
with  which  Jay  Austin  Colvin  has  been  most 
closely  identified  in  recent  years.  He  has  been 
handling  automobiles  for  over  ten  years,  but 
has  made  his  distinctive  success  in  the  Tri- 
angle Motors,  handling  the  Lincoln  cars. 

Mr.  Colvin  was  born  in  Chicago,  in  1890, 
son  of  Edwin  Meric  and  Clara  (Fuller)  Col- 
vin. His  father,  who  died  in  Chicago,  May  16, 
1926,  was  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in 
the  printing  industry.  For  nearly  forty  years 
he  was  associated  with  the  W.  F.  Hall  Print- 
ing Company,  one  of  the  largest  commercial 
printing  concerns  in  America.  For  many 
years  prior  to  his  death  he  was  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  company,  and 
was  regarded  as  an  authority  on  printing  and 
its  allied  arts.  Mr.  Colvin  through  his  mother, 
Clara  (Fuller)  Colvin,  is  a  direct  descendant 
of  John  and  Priscilla  Alden.  His  maternal 
grandfather  was  the  late  Jerome  Fuller.  The 
Fuller  genealogy  reveals  names  of  prominence 
and  distinction  in  American  history  from  the 
earliest  Colonial  times,  including  the  late  Chief 
Justice   Fuller  from  Illinois. 

Jay  Austin  Colvin  attended  public  schools 
in  Chicago  and  was  graduated  with  the  A.  B. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1913. 
He  has  been  in  the  automobile  business  since 
1916,  beginning  as  distributor  for  the  Scripps- 
Booth  car,  and  following  that  successively  he 
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had  the  sales  rights  for  the  Stephens  car  and 
the  Haynes  car.  Several  years  ago  he  became 
Chicago  distributor  for  the  Lincoln  car,  and 
in  that  connection  he  founded  and  became 
president  of  his  own  company,  Triangle  Mo- 
tors, Incorporated.  The  headquarters  of  this 
organization  are  at  2229  South  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, but  branches  are  also  maintained  at  Park 
Avenue  and  St.  John  Street  in  Rogers  Park, 
and  at  1824  Ridge  Avenue  in  Evanston. 

Mr.  Colvin  is  a  member  and  director  of  the 
Chicago  Automobile  Dealers  Association.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Yacht  Club,  Edge- 
water  Athletic  Club,  American  Athletic  Club, 
Hamilton  Club,  Westmoreland  Country  Club, 
and  for  a  time  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  Sup- 
ply Company  in  the  Illinois  National  Guard. 
He  is  a  republican,  a  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Theta 
Delta  Chi  college  fraternity,  Edgewater  Lodge 
No.  901,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  Liberty  Chapter 
No.  251,  R.  A.  M.,  and  the  Medinah  Temple 
of  the  Mystic   Shrine. 

Mr.  Colvin  resides  at  5900  Sheridan  Road. 
He  married,  September  26,  1914,  Agnes  Por- 
teus  McDowell.  Their  two  children  are  Janet 
Agnes  and  Priscilla  Alden. 

William  H.  Schuwerk,  of  Chester,  state's 
attorney  of  Randolph  County,  is  the  oldest 
son  of  Judge  William  M.  Schuwerk,  of  Evans- 
ville  in  the  same  county.  He  has  distinguished 
himself  by  his  all  around  ability  as  a  lawyer 
since  his  admission  to  the  bar  fourteen  years 
ago. 

He  was  born  at  Evansville,  February  10, 
1890.  The  career  of  his  honored  father  is 
sketched  elsewhere.  William  H.  Schuwerk  was 
educated  in  public  schools  and  McKendree 
College,  studied  law  under  his  father  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1912,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  For  several  years  he  practiced 
with  his  father  and  in  1915  moved  his  office 
to  Chester.  He  was  chosen  city  attorney  in 
1916.  In  the  spring  of  1918  he  joined  the 
colors,  attending  training  camp  at  Hatties- 
burg,  Mississippi,  was  assigned  duty  in  a  ma- 
chine gun  company  and  later  in  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-fourth  Infantry.  He  went 
overseas,  spending  thirteen  months  in  France. 
Since  the  war  he  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  bar  of  Chester,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1925,  was  elected  state's  attorney,  and 
has  earned  distinction  in  that  office  by  his 
vigorous  efforts  at  law  enforcement.  He  has 
filled  chairs  in  the  Masonic  Lodge  at  Evans- 
ville. He  married  in  November,  1917,  Dorothy 
Crisler,  daughter  of  Arthur  E.  Crisler,  a  prom- 
inent attorney.    They  have  one  son,  William  A. 

Frank  Adams  Mitchell  is  a  Chicago  man- 
ufacturer, his  chief  business  in  recent  years 
being  the  Ceresit  Waterproofing  Corporation, 
manufacturers  of  a  line  of  waterproofing  ma- 
terials. Mr.  Mitchell  is  a  successful  business 
man  and  is  one  of  the  influential  members  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce. 

He  is  a  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  and  Martha 
(Adams)  Mitchell.  At  the  time  of  his  birth 
his  parents  were  living  at  Fountain,  Colo- 
rado, for  the  benefit  of  the  health  of  his 
mother,  who  subsequently  died  in  that  state. 
Frank  Adams  Mitchell  was  born  at  Fountain, 


Colorado,  April  17,  1879.  Subsequently  his 
father  returned  to  his  home  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  was  active  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Baptist  Church  for  over  sixty  years. 

Frank  Adams  Mitchell  was  reared  and  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the  town  of  Troy, 
Pennsylvania.  He  finished  his  literary  and 
technical  training  in  Bucknell  University  at 
Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania.  After  leaving  col- 
lege he  spent  several  years  employed  in  manu- 
facturing concerns  at  New  York  City,  and  in 
1906  removed  to  Chicago,  where  for  twenty 
years  he  has  had  an  increasing  part  in  the 
city's  industrial  life.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Ceresit  Waterproofing  Corpora- 
tion and  is  also  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  American   Builders  Corporation. 

For  two  years,  1924  and  1925,  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  important  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce. In  1926  he  was  honored  by  being 
elected  general  secretary  of  the  association. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Athletic  Club, 
and  is  a  Baptist.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  a  man  of 
literary  taste  and  inclination  and  is  author  of 
a  volume  of  verse  entitled  "War  Rhymes  and 
Peace  Poems,"  written  and  published  during 
the  World  war  period. 

His  home  is  at  LaGrange,  Illinois.  He  mar- 
ried, May  29,  1909,  Miss  Helen  Judson  Dye, 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  They  have  one  son, 
Thomas  Kent,  born  April  20,  1910. 

Sarah  A.  Jarman  Hospital  is  located  at 
Tuscola,  and  was  opened  to  the  public  April  1, 
1919.  It  bears  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Wil- 
liam F.  Jarman,  for  many  years  a  well-known 
citizen  of  Douglas  County.  He  was  born  in 
Kentucky  in  1843,  came  to  Douglas  County 
when  a  youth,  and  though  he  had  few  school 
advantages  and  was  without  means  and  earned 
his  living  as  a  farm  laborer,  his  industry 
brought  him  the  rewards  of  success.  He  was 
a  farmer  and  merchant  and  became  rated  as 
one  of  the  men  of  substantial  means  in  the 
county.  His  wife  was  Sarah  A.  Porter,  and 
they  reared  only  one  child,  Nellie  B.  Mr.  Jar- 
man was  an  invalid  the  last  twenty-five  years 
of  his  life,  and  for  many  years  was  lovingly 
cared  for  by  his  wife  and  daughter.  His  wife 
died  in  1910  and  his  daughter  in  1913.  Alone 
in  the  world,  he  determined  to  devote  some 
share  of  his  wealth  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
and  afflicted.  He  first  offered  160  acres  of  his 
land  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  public 
hospital,  provided  the  citizens  of  Douglas 
County  raised  $40,000  to  meet  his  gift.  Suffi- 
cient interest  could  not  be  aroused  to  raise 
the  sum.  Then  came  the  summer  of  1916,  with 
a  memorable  typhoid  fever  epidemic  at  Tus- 
cola, where  more  than  one  hundred  persons 
were  stricken  with  the  disease,  and  many  of 
them  died.  Mr.  Jarman  then  renewed  his 
offer,  but  reduced  the  demand  for  subscrip- 
tions to  $10,000,  and  the  conditions  of  his 
gift  were  met  by  the  active  efforts  of  J.  H. 
Chadwick,  a  leading  attorney  of  Tuscola,  who 
himself  went  to  the  public  and  through  his 
own  personal  efforts  raised  the  money.  Mr. 
Jarman  conveyed  the  land  on  August  30,  1916. 
He  died  March  1,  1917,  not  living  to  witness 
the  completion  of  the  building.  Since  the  hos- 
pital has  been  opened  it  has  cared  for  between 
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1,000  and  2,000  patients.  By  the  provisions 
of  the  charter  the  hospital  is  non-political  and 
non-sectarian  control,  and  its  facilities  so  far 
as  possible  are  available  to  the  poor  and  dis- 
tressed without  pay.  The  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  hospital  is  L.  R.  Mc- 
Neill, who  for  many  years  has  been  in  the 
drug  business  at  Tuscola. 

Edward  H.  Weihe  was  born  and  reared  in 
Chicago,  is  one  of  the  younger  group  of  active 
business  men  of  that  city,  and  has  to  his 
credit  a  conspicuous  service  with  the  Twenty- 
first  Engineers  during  the  World  war  and 
continued  activity  in  the  Illinois  and  Federal 
military  organizations  since  the  war. 

He  was  born  in  Chicago,  in  1894,  son  of 
Henry  W.  and  Sadie  (Hoffman)  Weihe.  Both 
his  father  and  mother  are  of  pioneer  Chicago 
families.  His  grandfather,  John  C.  Weihe, 
came  to  Chicago  in  the  early  '50s  and  for 
many  years  was  active  in  business,  being 
proprietor  of  a  wholesale  crockery  house,  at 
one  time  the  largest  in  Chicago,  located  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Marshall  Field  store 
on  State  Street.  His  establishment  was  burned 
out  in  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871.  Sadie  Hoff- 
man's father  was  Louis  Joseph  Hoffman,  who 
at  one  time  was  secretary  to  the  great  Chi- 
cago merchant,  Marshall  Field.  Henry  W. 
Weihe  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1866,  and  in 
1917  established  a  manufacturing  furrier 
business  at  127  North  Dearborn  Street.  This 
has  become  a  very  prosperous  and  widely 
known  establishment.  It  is  conducted  under 
the  title  of  Henry  W.  and  Edward  H.  Weihe. 
Edward  H.  Weihe  has  been  associated  with 
his  father  in  business  since  completing  his  ed- 
ucation in  the  public  schools,  except  during 
the  two  years  of  his  army  service. 

Mr.  Weihe  volunteered  before  America  en- 
tered the  war,  joining  Company  I  of  the  Elev- 
enth Infantry,  Illinois  National  Guard,  on 
December  1,  1916.  With  that  organization  he 
remained  until  November,  1917,  being  called 
out  for  duty  during  the  Springfield  riot  and 
at  other  points  in  Illinois.  On  November  15, 
1917,  he  enlisted  with  the  Twenty-first  Engi- 
neers at  Camp  Grant.  The  Twenty-first  En- 
gineers was  purely  a  volunteer  regiment  made 
up  almost  altogether  of  Illinois  men.  It  made 
a  wonderful  record  in  the  war  zone  in  France, 
and  was  known  as  the  "orphan"  regiment  on 
account  of  its  being  assigned  to  detached  and 
unusual  duties.  Mr.  Weihe  sailed  with  the 
organization  for  France  on  December  26,  1917, 
and  for  several  months  was  engaged  in  rail- 
way construction  for  supplies  and  equipment 
transportation  in  various  combat  sectors,  in- 
cluding St.  Mihiel,  Argonne,  Toul,  Xivray, 
Seicheprey,  Belleville  and  Baccarat.  After  the 
armistice  Mr.  Weihe  accompanied  the  Twenty- 
first  in  the  Army  of  Occupation  and  was  sta- 
tioned in  Luxemburg.  In  1919  Mr.  Weihe  as 
drum  major  of  the  Twenty-first  Engineer  Band 
accompanied  the  organization  on  its  notable 
journey  to  the  French-Spanish  border,  it  being 
the  first  American  band  to  cross  the  interna- 
tion  bridge  between  the  two  countries. 

Returning  home,  Mr.  Weihe  was  honorably 
discharged  June  18,  1919.  However,  he  has 
maintained  an  almost  continuous  connection 
with  some  branch  of  the  military  service  since 


then.  On  November  1,  1919,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Thirty-third  Division,  Illinois  National  Guard, 
being  assigned  to  duty  in  the  tank  battalion. 
He  began  as  first  sergeant,  was  commissioned 
second-lieutenant  March  2,  1920,  first  lieu- 
tenant July  21,  1920.  April  6,  1922,  he  joined 
the  Officers  Reserve  Corps,  United  States 
Army,  and  on  Mav  6,  1923,  was  commissioned 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps, 
Military  Intelligence  Section,  and  in  April, 
1926,  was  assigned  to  the  General  Staff  sec- 
tion of  the  Corps  Area  Headquarters,  Chicago, 
on  duty  in  the  Communications  Division,  Mili- 
tary Intelligence. 

Mr.  Weihe  is  a  member  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Post  No.  627,  American  Legion,  the  Forty 
and  Eight  Society,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  American  Sea  and  Field  Lodge  No.  3  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity  at  Le  Mans,  France.  He 
is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason 
and  Shriner,  member  of  the  Riviera  Masonic 
Club  at  Nice,  France,  is  a  director  of  the  As- 
sociated Fur  Industries  of  Chicago,  member  of 
the  Hamilton  Club,  Army  and  Navy  Club, 
Isaac  Walton  League,  Lincoln  Park  Boat  Club 
and  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce. 

Harry  J.  Fawcett  since  early  manhood  has 
been  identified  with  the  hotel  business  and 
has  been  a  resident  of  Chicago  since  1915. 
The  outstanding  and  culminating  achievement 
of  his  career  was  the  building  of  the  Shore- 
land,  of  which  he  is  managing  director  as  well 
as  president  of  the  Shoreland  Hotel  Company, 
owners  of  this  magnificent  residential  hotel, 
the  latest  creation  of  America's  genius  for 
creating  beauty  and  convenience  in  living  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  Fawcett  was  born  at  Hewlett,  New 
York,  August  6,  1890,  son  of  Henry  A.  and 
Frances  (Pension)  Fawcett.  He  acquired  his 
early  education  in  the  grammar  and  high 
schools  at  Lawrence,  New  York,  attended  St. 
John's  College  at  Brooklyn,  and  in  1911,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  began  his  hotel  ex- 
perience as  steward  for  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road Company  at  Brooklyn.  The  success 
which  made  him  favorably  known  in  hotel 
circles  in  the  East  was  his  management  for 
three  years  of  the  Cedarhurst  Country  Club 
in  New  York.  He  was  also  connected  for  a 
time  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  at 
San  Francisco  was  identified  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  Grenada  and  Plaza  Hotels, 
and  for  a  time  was  manager  of  Kansas  City's 
exclusive  residential  hotel,  the  St.  Regis. 
Coming  to  Chicago  in  1915,  Mr.  Fawcett  was 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Automobile  Club,  the 
Lake  Shore  Club  at  Glencoe  and  the  Down 
Town  Club  in  Chicago. 

Early  in  1925  he  organized  the  Shoreland 
Hotel  Company,  his  wide  and  successful  ex- 
perience in  hotel  management  enabling  him 
to  perfect  an  organization  with  ample  financial 
backing  for  building  a  hotel  unsurpassed  in 
equipment  and  furnishings,  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  privacy  of  an  individual  home,  and 
in  a  wonderful  setting  of  park,  lake  and 
boulevard.  The  Shoreland,  which  opened  its 
doors  in  May,  1926,  is  located  on  South  Shore 
Drive  immediately  north  of  Fifty-fifth  Street. 
Some  of  the  features  of  the  Shoreland  are 
thus  noted  in  an  article  in  a  hotel  publication: 
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"Unlike  any  existing  Chicago  residential  hotel, 
each  apartment  has  separate  entrances  for 
servants  and  guests,  full  sized  kitchens  laid 
out  along  the  lines  detailed  by  eminent  au- 
thorities on  domestic  science  to  eliminate  la- 
bor, electric  ranges  controlled  by  time  clock 
switches  permitting  the  housewife  to  shop 
while  the  dinner  previously  prepared  and 
placed  in  this  most  wonderful  range  automat- 
ically starts  to  cook  at  the  desired  time,  elec- 
tric ice  boxes,  irons,  toasters,  percolators,  in 
fact  every  labor-saving  device  possible.  No 
breakfast  nooks  or  in-a-door  beds  in  this  hotel- 
home,  but  full  size  dining  and  bed  rooms — each 
with  its  private  bath.  A  beautifully  propor- 
tioned living  room  makes  up  the  unit  of  four 
rooms,  and  to  this  unit  any  number  of  bed 
room  can  be  added  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
any  family. 

"The  furnishings  do  not  follow  the  hotel 
trend  but  were  executed  by  the  manufacturer 
of  America's  finest  furniture  and  are  of  pure 
period  design,  the  pieces  and  coverings  vary- 
ing so  that  a  wide  range  is  offered  the  pros- 
pective tenants.  In  every  detail  the  common- 
place practice  in  hotel  furnishings  was  disre- 
garded so  that  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
priced  suite  has  the  finished  atmosphere  of 
the    well    appointed    home." 

The  Shoreland  has  approximately  a  thou- 
sand rooms.  Adjoining  and  connected  and 
under  the  same  management  are  the  Jackson 
Shore  Apartments,  one  of  the  highest  type  of 
apartment  buildings  in  the  United  States, 
eleven  stories  high  but  containing  only  twenty- 
apartments. 

Mr.  Fawcett  is  a  member  of  the  Hotel  Men's 
Mutual  Benefit  Association,  International 
Stewards  Association,  Club  Managers  Asso- 
ciation, American  Caterers  Association.  He 
also  belongs  to  the  Chicago  Motor  Club  and 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  while  a  resident  of 
New  York  he  served  an  enlistment  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  In  1918  he  married  Bonnie 
Lockwood  Paul,  of  Caney,  Kansas.  They  have 
one  daughter,  Helen  Marie. 

Edward  Everett  Gore,  a  former  president 
of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  and 
member  of  the  firm  of  Smart,  Gore  &  Com- 
pany, public  accountants,  has  during  his  resi- 
dence there  of  thirty  years  been  one  of  Chi- 
cago's most  useful  and  public  spirited  citizens. 

Mr.  Gore  was  born  in  Macoupin  County, 
Illinois,  and  he  came  to  Chicago  after  some 
years  of  experience  in  the  state  auditor's  de- 
partment at  Springfield.  His  father,  the  late 
David  Gore,  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Illi- 
nois agriculture  and  politics.  The  first  Gore 
ancestor  came  to  America  from  England  in 
1630.  One  branch  of  the  family  went  South, 
and  the  direct  ancestors  of  Mr.  Gore  were  in 
Virginia  before  the  Revolution.  His  great- 
grandfather, Eleazer  Gore,  was  a  native  of 
Virginia,  but  served  in  the  Revolution  with 
South  Carolina  troops.  Michael  Gore,  the 
grandfather,  was  born  in  South  Carolina  and 
moved  over  the  mountains  to  Kentucky.  David 
Gore,  of  Illinois,  was  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
but  was  a  small  child  when  in  1835  the  fam- 
ily came  to  Illinois  and  settled  in  Madison 
County,  and  later  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlinville, 
Macoupin  County.  David  Gore  when  a  boy 
volunteered    and    served    with    the    American 


troops  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  In  after  years, 
while  again  and  again  a  leader  in  politics 
and  a  representative  of  progressive  move- 
ments, his  chief  energies  were  devoted  to  farm- 
ing. He  became  one  of  the  best  farmers  in 
the  state,  and  from  early  manhood  was  a  suc- 
cessful experimenter  in  agriculture  science. 
He  applied  the  principles  of  soil  renewal  and 
enrichment  by  legumes  thirty-five  years  before 
that  practice  was  generally  advocated  and 
applied.  He  was  a  democrat  in  politics,  but 
during  the  early  '70s  he  became  identified  with 
the  farmers'  movement  for  political  action  to 
restrain  corporate  interests.  In  1873  the  anti- 
monopoly  party  was  organized,  and  it  later 
became  the  greenback  party.  In  1874  this 
party  nominated  a  state  ticket,  including  Da- 
vid Gore  for  state  treasurer.  In  1884  David 
Gore  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
Senate  from  the  Thirty-eighth  District  and 
served  in  the  Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-fifth 
General  Assemblies,  1885-87.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
twenty  years,  beginning  about  1878,  and  was 
president  of  the  State  Board  in  1892.  In  that 
year  he  was  elected  state  auditor  of  public 
accounts,  and  served  from  January  10,  1893, 
to  January,  1897.  In  1893  he  was  a  vice 
president  of  the  Illinois  World's  Fair  Com- 
mission. 

David  Gore  married  Cinderella  Davis  Kel- 
ler, and  their  son,  Edward  Everett  Gore,  was 
born  at  Carlinville,  December  4,  1866.  He 
was  educated  in  Blackburn  College  at  Carlin- 
ville, in  a  business  college  at  Jacksonville,  and 
in  the  University  of  Illinois.  For  four  years 
he  pursued  the  study  of  law  in  private  law 
offices,  and  while  his  legal  training  has  been 
invaluable  to  him  he  has  never  practiced  law 
as  a  profession.  From  1889  to  1893  he  was  a 
justice  of  the  peace  at  Carlinville.  He  went 
with  his  father  to  Springfield  and  from  1893 
to  1897  was  chief  of  the  building  and  loan 
department  in  the  state  auditor's  office,  and 
from  1895  to  1897  was  chief  of  the  state  bank- 
ing department  of  the  same  office. 

Mr.  Gore  came  to  Chicago  in  1897  and  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  the  profession  of 
public  accountant.  He  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  that  comparatively  new  business  vo- 
cation. Until  1908  he  carried  on  an  individual 
practice.  He  was  vice  president  of  the  Assets 
Realization  Company  from  1908  to  1910; 
member  of  the  firm  Barrow,  Wade,  Guthrie 
&  Company,  public  accountants,  from  1908  to 
1922;  and  in  1922  became  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  present  firm  of  Smart,  Gore  &  Company, 
public  accountants,  at  111  West  Monroe  Street. 
He  is  a  member  and  had  the  distinctive  honor 
of  being  president  from  1922  to  1924  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Accountants.  He  is  a 
fellow  of  the  Illinois  Society  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  of  which  he  served  as  president 
in  1907. 

His  service  as  president  of  the  Chicago  As- 
sociation of  Commerce  during  the  year  1922 
was  a  tribute  to  his  business  position  and  his 
qualifications  for  leadership.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  All  Chicago  Council  since  its 
organization.  In  1925  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission,  a  position 
offering  remarkable  opportunities  for  con- 
structive public  service.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  is  affil- 
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iated  with  the  republican  party,  and  belongs 
to  the  Union  League  Club.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias.  Mr.  Gore  married  Amanda  Jean- 
nette  Burgdorff,  daughter  of  William  F.  Burg- 
dorff,  of  Carlinville.  They  were  married  Octo- 
ber 6,  1892,  and  their  four  children  are  Flo- 
relle  Jeannette,  Mary  Amanda  (Mrs.  Frank 
W.  Hawley),  Virginia  Cinderella  (Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Dyers  Wilcox),  and  Alexander  Burg- 
dorff. Mr.  Gore's  residence  since  1904  has 
been  at  Lagrange,  a  suburb  of  Chicago. 

Maj.  Wendell  Sydney  Merick  is  an  en- 
gineer of  broad  and  important  experience  and 
service,  and  in  recent  years  has  been  promi- 
nently identified  with  Chicago's  constructive 
progress,  particularly  on  the  South  Side.  He 
is  president  of  the  Merick  Construction  Com- 
pany. 

Major  Merick  was  born  at  Fenton,  Michigan, 
June  14,  1879,  son  of  Sydney  Gideon  and  Alice 
Anne  (Wills)  Merick.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools 
of  Flint,  Michigan,  attended  normal  school  at 
Fenton,  and  graduated  from  Michigan  State 
College  at  Lansing  with  the  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree  in  mechanical  engineering  in  1904. 
After  graduating  he  was  assistant  manager 
and  engineer  of  the  Michigan  Manufacturing 
Company  at  Kalamazoo  from  1904  to  1906, 
was  assistant  sales  manager  of  the  Ball  En- 
gine Company  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  in  1906- 
07,  and  was  with  the  Loew  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Cleveland  from  1907  to  1910. 
Major  Merick's  business  interests  extended 
to  Chicago  in  1906,  and  since  1910  he  has 
been  a  resident  of  that  city. 

He  was  works  manager  and  vice  president 
of  the  Chicago-Riverdale  Steel  Company  from 
1910  to  1912,  and  for  the  following  five  years, 
until  America  entered  the  World  war,  engaged 
in  a  consulting  engineering  practice.  While 
in  college  he  had  received  military  training 
and  was  promoted  to  captain  of  cadets.  After 
America  entered  the  World  war  he  joined  the 
Three  Hundred  and  Ninth  Engineers,  a  com- 
bat engineer  regiment  and  a  unit  of  the 
Eighty-fourth  Division.  He  was  overseas  in 
France,  serving  with  the  rank  of  captain. 
Since  the  war  he  has  remained  in  the  service 
and  is  now  major  of  engineers  in  the  Officers 
Reserve  Corps,  United  States  Army,  attached 
to  the  Three  Hundred  Eighty-first  Engineer 
Regiment,    Sixth    Corps   Area. 

The  company  of  which  Major  Merick  is  now 
president  and  general  manager  started  opera- 
tions in  1914  under  the  name  of  the  Merick 
Construction  Company,  and  in  1923  the  Merick 
Construction  Company  was  incorporated,  of 
which  he  is  president  and  general  manager. 
Major  Merick  built  the  East  End  Park  Hotel 
and  is  president  of  the  East  End  Park  Build- 
ing Corporation,  owners  of  this  exceptionally 
fine  apartment  hotel  in  the  heart  of  the  Hyde 
Park  hotel  district.  Through  the  Merick  Con- 
struction Company  he  has  been  carrying:  out 
notable  developments  along  the  South  Shore, 
outstanding  examples  of  which  are  Flossmoor 
Park  and  South  Shore  Park.  These  are  sub- 
divisions which  have  been  equipped  with  every 
possible  public  utility,  streets,  sewers,  pave- 
ments, water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  electric 
lights  and  gas,  and  they  rank  among  the  finest 


residence  subdivisions  in  the  entire  metropoli- 
tan area  of  Chicago.  Similar  developments 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Merick  Construction 
Company  are  being  carried  out  in  Palos  Park. 

Besides  the  Merick  Construction  Company, 
Major  Merick  is  treasurer  of  John  A.  Car- 
roll &  Company,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
real  estate  organizations  in  Chicago.  He  is 
a  director  of  the  Hyde  Park  Investment  Com- 
pany, and  is  president  of  the  Jackson  Park 
Hotel  Association.  He  is  a  very  popular  cit- 
izen and  belongs  to  a  number  of  civic  and 
community  enterprises,  particularly  those  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  the  South  Shore  and 
the  South  Side.  He  took  the  lead  in  the  move- 
ment to  commemorate  in  fitting  manner  the 
completion  of  the  electrification  of  the  Illinois 
Central  suburban  lines  in  1926,  this  being 
in  reality  an  historic  achievement,  not  only 
in  the  annals  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
but  of  Chicago  and  the  State  of  Illinois.  Major 
Merick  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Western  Society  of 
Engineers,  American  Military  Engineers, 
American  Legion,  belongs  to  the  Adventurers 
Club  and  the  Olympia  Fields  Country  Club. 
He  is  a   Catholic   and   a   republican. 

In  1908  Major  Merick  married  Ethel  Car- 
roll, of  Chicago.  She  died  in  1915.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1926,  Major  Merick  married  Miss  Cath- 
erine Shaughnessy,  of  Chicago.  Her  father, 
now  deceased,  was  a  vice  president  of  the  Soo 
Line  Railroad.  She  is  a  niece  of  Sir  Thomas 
Shaughnessy,  one  of  the  greatest  railroad 
men  in  America,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific   Railroad. 

Joy  Morton  has  been  a  Chicagoan  since 
1879.  His  interests  and  activities  rank  him 
among  the  nation's  leaders  in  business  and 
industry.  Throughout  his  very  successful 
business  career  he  has  been  dominated  by  the 
statesmanlike  and  constructive  principles 
which  a  previous  generation  admired  in  his 
father,  the  late  J.  Sterling  Morton.  Joy  Mor- 
ton is  one  of  the  wealthy  men  of  Chicago  who 
has  more  than  a  temporary  interest  in  the 
broader  phases  of  its  development  and  growth. 

His  father,  J.  Sterling  Morton,  was  for 
many  years  a  national  figure  and  was  a 
descendant  of  Richard  Morton,  who  is  of 
record  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  as  early 
as  1625.  J.  Sterling  Morton  was  a  Nebraska 
pioneer,  going  to  that  territory  soon  after 
the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  in 
1854.  He  became  territorial  governor  under 
appointment  from  the  President,  and  had  a 
long  career  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  state. 
He  was  called  by  President  Cleveland  to  the 
office  of  secretary  of  agriculture  in  1893.  His 
home  was  at  Nebraska  City,  and  he  gave  it 
the  name  "Arbor  Lodge."  Governor  Morton 
died  in  1902.  In  1923  Joy  Morton  donated  the 
old  homestead  to  the  State  of  Nebraska;  it  is 
now  a  state  park  of  remarkable  beauty  and 
fitly  commemorates  the  man  who  instituted 
"Arbor  Day,"  which,  for  over  fifty  years,  has 
been  observed  by  schools  and  other  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  land.  J.  Sterling  Morton 
married  Caroline  Joy,  of  Detroit,  a  descend- 
ant of  Thomas  Joy,  who  built  the  first  town 
house  of  Boston,  in  1650.     A  replica  of  this 
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town  house  is  now  owned  by  the  Morton  Salt 
Company  on  Pier  No.  1,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Chicago  River. 

Joy  Morton  was  born  at  Detroit,  Michigan, 
September  27,  1855,  during  a  visit  of  his 
mother  back  to  her  old  home.  He  spent  his 
boyhood  at  Nebraska  City,  finishing  his  edu- 
cation at  Talbot  Hall  there.  He  moved  to 
Chicago  in  1879,  and  since  1885  has  been 
senior  member  of  the  firm  Joy  Morton  &  Com- 
pany, financiers.  He  is  doubtless  best  known 
in  a  business  way  as  president  of  the  Morton 
Salt  Company,  which  celebrated  its  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  in  1923.  The  Morton  Salt 
Company  is  the  largest  organization  in 
America  manufacturing  and  distributing  salt, 
and  has  numerous  plants  in  Michigan,  Kansas, 
California,  Texas,  and  other  states.  Mr.  Mor- 
ton is  also  a  director  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
Railroad;  director  of  the  Western  Cold  Stor- 
age Company  of  Chicago;  director  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  his  brother,  the  late 
Paul  Morton,  was  president;  and  has  been 
identified  with  many  banks  and  other  organi- 
zations. Mr.  Morton  built  and  is  president 
of  the  company  which  owns  the  Railway  Ex- 
change Building  in  Chicago,  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  great  office  buildings  in  the  early  years 
of  the  present  century.  In  1926  Mr.  Morton 
built  and  owns  the  twenty-three-story  Morton 
Building  at  Wells  and  Washington  streets,  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  office  buildings 
of  the  era  since  the  close  of  the  World  war. 

During  the  World  war  Mr.  Morton  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Inland  Waterway 
Transportation  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense.  He  has  membership  in 
many  clubs  and  other  organizations,  including 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  Caxton  Club 
of  Chicago,  Lawyers  Club  of  New  York.  His 
home  is  one  of  the  magnificent  country  estates 
in  the  territory  west  of  Chicago  in  Du  Page 
County.  On  400  acres  of  this  land  he  is 
carrying  out  the  great  tradition  of  his  father, 
having  established  the  foundation  of  what  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  benefactions  in 
the  Chicago  metropolitan  district,  The  Morton 
Arboretum.  It  is  a  great  experimental  labora- 
tory for  the  cultivation  and  propagation  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  established  pri- 
marily to  encourage  practical  forestry  as  a 
means  of  serving  and  increasing  the  timber 
resources  of  the  Middle  West.  Already  some 
4,000  different  species  and  varieties  of  wooded 
plants  are  growing  there,  comprising  an  esti- 
mated total  of  more  than  250,000  trees  and 
shrubs.  A  formal  statement  of  its  purposes 
and  aims  is  contained  in  the  following  quota- 
tion from  the  declaration  of  trust  establishing 
it:  "Creating  a  foundation  to  be  known  as 
the  Morton  Arboretum,  for  practical,  scientific 
research  work  in  horticulture  and  agriculture, 
particularly  in  the  growth  and  culture  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  by  means  of  a  great 
outdoor  museum  arranged  for  convenient 
study  of  every  species,  variety,  and  hybrid  of 
the  woody  plants  of  the  world  able  to  support 
the  climate  of  Illinois,  such  museum  to  be 
equipped     with     an     herbarium,    a     reference 


library,  and  laboratories  for  the  study  of  trees 
and  other  plants,  with  reference  to  their 
characters,  relationships,  economic  value,  geo- 
graphical distribution  and  their  improvement 
by  selection  and  hybridization;  and  for  the 
publication  of  the  results  obtained  in  these 
laboratories  by  the  officials  and  students  of 
the  arboretum,  in  order  to  increase  the  general 
knowledge  and  love  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
bring  about  an  increase  and  improvement  in 
their  growth  and  culture." 

Mr.  Morton  has  been  married  twice.  In 
1880  he  married  Carrie  Lake,  daughter  of 
Judge  George  B.  Lake,  of  Omaha,  who  is  the 
mother  of  his  two  children.  She  died  in  1915. 
Mr.  Morton  married,  in  1917,  Margaret  Gray, 
daughter  of  James  Gray,  Esq.,  of  Newburg, 
Indiana.  Mr.  Morton's  oldest  child,  Jean, 
married  Joseph  M.  Cudahy  in  1904.  They 
have  no  children.  His  son,  Sterling,  married 
Preston  Owsley  in  1910.  They  have  two 
daughters,  Suzette  and  Millicent.  Sterling 
Morton  is  an  officer  of  the  Morton  Salt  Com- 
pany and  also  president  of  the  Morkrum- 
Kleinschmidt  Corporation,  manufacturers  of 
telegraphic  machines. 

Robert  Black,  a  well  known  Chicago  build- 
ing contractor,  has  been  a  resident  of  that  city 
since  1909.  The  Robert  Black  Company,  con- 
tractors and  builders,  comprise  an  organiza- 
tion that  does  a  business  by  no  means  of  local 
character,  and  the  company  has  its  headquar- 
ters and  executive  offices  at  122  South  Mich- 
igan Avenue. 

Mr.  Black,  who  is  a  prominent  figure  among 
Scotchmen  and  Scotch  organizations  in  Chi- 
cago, was  born  at  Bladnoch,  Wigtonshire, 
Scotland,  in  1881,  and  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated there.  Leaving  home  as  a  young  man, 
he  spent  a  short  time  in  Liverpool,  England, 
lived  for  three  years  in  South  Africa,  and  in 
1906  arrived  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
United  States.  He  spent  some  time  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  1909  established  himself  in 
Chicago.  Here  he  has  built  up  and  developed 
the  Robert  Black  Company,  which  represents 
not  only  his  skill  as  a  builder,  but  as  a  capable 
executive  who  has  assembled  both  the  per- 
sonnel and  the  facilities  for  handling  prac- 
tically every  class  of  building  work  in  a  large 
city  like  Chicago.  His  work  is  exemplified  in 
commercial  structures,  industrial  plants,  and 
particularly  in  residences  of  the  finer  type. 
His  building  work  includes  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  attractive  homes  of  wealthy 
residents  in  Lake  Forest  and  other  suburban 
communities. 

An  ardent  Scotchman,  devoted  to  the  mem- 
ories and  traditions  of  his  native  heath,  Mr. 
Black  has  for  years  been  a  leader  in  Scotch 
organizations  and  in  social  and  benevolent 
enterprises  among  Chicagoans  of  Scotch  birth 
or  ancestry.  He  appreciates  as  a  genuine 
honor  and  a  high  distinction  his  election  and 
present  incumbency  of  the  office  of  president  of 
the  Illinois  St.  Andrews  Society.  The  St. 
Andrews  Society  of  Illinois  is  the  oldest  in- 
corporated benevolent  institution  in  the  state, 
having  been  instituted  in  1846  and  incorporated 
in  1853.  The  particular  care  and  object  of 
the   activities   of   this   society   is   the   Scottish 
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Old  People's  Home  at  Riverside.  The  home, 
built  and  maintained  by  the  society,  is  an 
ideal  institution  of  its  kind.  The  old  people 
who  live  there  are  actually  guests  and  not 
"inmates,"  and  are  men  and  women  of  Scot- 
tish birth  and  ancestry  who  in  their  closing 
years  have  found  themselves  without  rela- 
tives or  friends  to  care  for  them.  The  home 
is  a  modern  structure  set  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  landscape,  with  five  acres  of  ground, 
and  the  furnishings,  equipment  and  con- 
veniences are  fully  in  keeping  with  the  at- 
mosphere of  happiness  that  pervades  the  in- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Black  is  always  a  prominent  figure  in 
celebrations  by  Scotch  people,  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  Scottish  Choir  of  Chicago, 
and  was  for  six  years  president  of  the  Dum- 
fries and  Galloway  Association  of  America.  He 
is  vice  president  of  the  Braid  Hills  Country 
Club,  member  of  the  Mid-West  Athletic  Club, 
High  Noon  Club,  and  is  a  past  chief  of  the 
Order  of  Scottish  Clans. 

Mr.  Black's  home  is  at  112  N.  Kenilworth 
Avenue,  Oak  Park.  He  married  Miss  Erne 
Barr,  and  their  two  children  are  Robert  Barr 
and  Agnes  Barr  Black. 

Ernest  X.  Le  Seure.  Among  the  men  of 
affairs  at  Danville,  Ernest  X.  Le  Seure,  presi- 
dent of  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Danville, 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  astute, 
sagacious  business  men  of  this  section  of  the 
state.  During  the  greater  part  of  a  busy  life 
he  was  identified  with  banking,  and  frequently 
his  financial  wisdom  was  of  great  assistance  in 
furthering  worthy  local  enterprises. 

Ernest  X.  Le  Seure  was  born  at  Danville, 
Illinois,  March  24,  1864,  and  died  at  Danville 
April  3,  1926,  son  of  Prosper  and  grandson 
of  Pierre  Le  Seure.  The  older  generations  of 
the  Le  Seure  family  belonged  to  Nancy, 
France,  where  Pierre  Le  Seure  was  born  and 
married,  and  came  from  there  to  the  United 
States  with  his  family  in  the  boyhood  of  his 
son  Prosper.  He  settled  first  in  the  southern 
part  of  Indiana,  but  later  came  to  Danville, 
to  which  city  Prosper  Le  Seure  had  come  in 
early  manhood,  and  both  died  here.  Prosper 
Le  Seure  was  a  leading  merchant  and  banker 
of  this  city  for  many  years,  was  an  active 
citizen  and  gave  his  political  support  to  the 
republican  party.  He  married  Miss  Harriet 
G.  Crane,  who  was  born  in  Vermont  and  died 
at  Danville.  They  were  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Mr.  Le  Seure  attended  the  public  schools  at 
Danville,  completing  his  high  school  course 
and  later  studied  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  and 
Paris  before  turning  his  attention  to  business. 
When  about  twenty-one  years  old  he  became  a 
bookkeeper  in  the  State  Bank  of  Danville, 
where  his  industry,  proficiency  and  integrity 
soon  won  promotion  and  he  became  cashier 
of  that  institution.  Subsequently  he  became 
assistant  cashier  of  the  Second  National  Bank 
of  Danville,  but  a  year  later  accepted  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  general  manager  of  the 
Danville  Street  Railway  &  Light  Company, 
and  continued  to  be  so  identified  for  the  six 
succeeding  years.  Upon  retiring  from  this 
connection  Mr.  Le  Seure  organized  the  Dan- 
ville   National    Bank,   becoming    its   president, 


and  when,  later,  this  bank  was  consolidated 
with  the  Second  National  Bank,  he  was  made 
president  of  the  financial  consolidation,  one 
of  the  strongest  and  soundest  in  this  part  of 
the  state. 

Mr.  Le  Seure  married  at  Danville,  Illinois, 
June  9,  1891,  Miss  Mabel  Cannon,  daughter 
of  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon  of  this  city.  A 
sketch  of  this  distinguished  statesman  appears 
in  this  work.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Le  Seure  had 
two  daughters:  Virginia,  who  is  the  wife  of 
William  Houghteling,  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia; and  Helen,  the  wife  of  Dorsey  L.  Rich- 
ards, who  holds  an  office  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Le  Seure  was  a 
vigorous  member  of  the  Danville  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  In  political  sentiment  he  was  a 
republican,  a  consistent  party  man  but  has 
never  accepted  political  office.  He  was  prior 
to  his  death  a  member  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Danville,  of  which  his  wife 
is  still  a  member. 

In  commemoration  of  Mr.  Le  Seure's  death 
Mrs.  Le  Seure  purchased  a  set  of  beautiful 
chimes  that  toll  in  a  clock  installed  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Danville  as  a  loving 
tribute  to  his  memory. 

Andhew  Custer  Metzger,  as  a  plumbing 
and  heating  contractor  and  engineer,  has  had 
a  business  experience  in  Chicago  of  thirty-five 
years.  The  firm  of  Walsh  &  Metzger,  which 
he  helped  establish,  has  had  a  long  and  envi- 
able record  in  this  line  of  business.  Mr.  Metz- 
ger for  many  years  has  also  been  a  local 
leader  in  the  republican  party. 

His  father  is  Mr.  William  Metzger,  a 
notable  Chicagoan,  who  is  now  eighty  years 
of  age.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  enlisted  at 
Chicago  as  a  drummer  boy  in  the  famous 
Board  of  Trade  Regiment,  Seventy-second 
Illinois  Volunteers,  and  after  that  regiment 
was  mustered  out  he  joined  the  regular  United 
States  Army  for  continued  service  in  the  Civil 
war.  He  was  commissioned  lieutenant  of  a 
company  composed  of  colored  troops  com- 
manded by  white  officers.  For  many  years 
after  the  war  William  Metzger  was  associated 
in  the  wholesale  glass  business  at  Chicago 
with  the  firm  of  Tyler  &  Hippich,  an  organiza- 
tion that  is  the  leader  in  handling  and  install- 
ing plate  glass  in  the  Chicago  district.  Wil- 
liam Metzger  at  the  age  of  eighty  has  sixty- 
four  living  descendants,  children,  grand- 
children, great  and  great-great-grandchildren. 
He  married  Annie  Gabrielson. 

Their  son  Andrew  Custer  Metzger  was  born 
in  Chicago,  October  18,  1873.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  public  schools,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  in  1890,  took  up  the  plumbing  trade 
and  has  had  a  remarkably  diversified  as  well 
as  successful  business  as  a  plumbing  and  heat- 
ing contractor  and  engineer.  He  and  Mr. 
David  Walsh  in  1895  established  the  firm  of 
Walsh  &  Metzger,  whose  main  plant  and 
offices  are  at  6828  South  Chicago  Avenue.  This 
business  was  incorporated  in  1923.  He  is 
senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Davis-Metzger 
Company,  power  plant  engineers.  Either  in- 
dividually or  with  his  associates  he  has  in- 
stalled a  large  number  of  important  plumbing 
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and  heating  contracts  in  Chicago.  His  con- 
tracts include  the  plumbing  and  other  equip- 
ment for  the  Lincoln  Park  Aquarium,  South- 
moor  and  Wedgewood  hotels,  Tilden  Technical 
and  Crane  high  schools,  Trianon  Ball  Room, 
and  for  the  state  institution,  the  Colony  for 
the  Feeble-Minded,  at  Dixon,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Metzger  has  the  executive  offices  of  his 
business  at  30  North  LaSalle  Street.  His 
home  is  at  7444  Blackstone  Avenue.  As  a 
resident  of  the  Eighth  Ward  he  has  filled  pre- 
cinct and  various  committee  chairmanships  of 
the  republican  organization,  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  sheriff  of  Cook  County  from  1906  to 
1910,  was  secretary  of  the  Republican  Central 
Committee  of  the  county  and  committeeman 
for  the  Seventh  Senatorial  District  in  1920, 
and  a  member  of  the  Republican  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  in  1924.  In  the  primaries  of 
April,  1926,  he  was  nominated  by  the  repub- 
lican party  as  candidate  for  the  Cook  County 
Board. 

Mr.  Metzger  was  for  fifteen  years  secretary 
of  Aaron  Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  is  a  Knight 
Templar  Mason  and  Shriner,  member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  Royal  Arcanum,  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America,  and  belongs  to  the  Press,  Midway 
Athletic  and  Swedish  clubs,  and  to  the  Fort 
Dearborn  Town  Club. 

Capt.  Albert  Sellner  Gardner,  president 
of  the  Metcalf  Stationery  Company,  stationers 
and  engravers  at  Chicago,  is  a  member  of  a 
prominent  St.  Louis  family,  but  business 
interests  have  identified  him  with  Chicago 
since  the  close  of  the  World  war,  in  which 
he  served  actively  until  wounded  in  the  closing 
weeks  of  the  great  struggle. 

The  Gardners  are  in  direct  descent  from 
Sir  Joshua  Gardner,  who  was  a  Lord  Admiral 
in  the  British  navy.  The  ancestral  record  of 
this  family  is  traced  back  definitely  in  Eng- 
land to  the  year  1006;  William  Henry  Gard- 
ner, grandfather  of  Captain  Gardner,  was  of 
Virginia  parentage  and  lived  and  died  in  Ten- 
nessee. During  the  Civil  war  he  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  Confederacy.  He  married 
Mary  Ella  Dozier,  who  introduced  a  number 
of  other  distinguished  names  into  this  ances- 
tral record  of  Captain  Gardner.  The  mother 
of  Mary  Ella  Dozier  was  Lavinia  Green  Rus- 
sell, who  in  her  turn  was  a  daughter  of  John 
Coates  Russell.  His  father,  William  Russell, 
was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  resolutions  which 
were  later  redrafted  into  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  He  was  a  colonel  in  Washing- 
ton's army  and  distinguished  himself  as  an 
officer.  He  witnessed  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis  at  Yorktown.  William  Russell,  a 
brother  of  John  Coates  Russell,  was  the 
grandfather  of  Carter  Harrison,  Sr.,  of  Chi- 
cago. John  Coates  Russell  married  Anne,  a 
sister  of  Henry  Clay.  The  Russells  were  of 
French  origin,  being  the  founders  of  the 
Norman  House  of  Du  Rozel,  Vicomtes  de  La 
Manche.  On  emigrating  to  England  they  took 
the  name  of  de  Russell  and  formed  the  Ducal 
House  of  Bedford.  The  first  of  the  family  to 
settle  in  Virginia,  in  1710,  was  sent  to  Amer- 


ica by  the  King  as  an  emissary  of  peace.  Be- 
sides the  Russell  and  Clay  families  and  the 
Harrisons,  another  family  connected  with  the 
paternal  line  were  the  Whiteheads,  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

William  Alfred  Gardner,  father  of  Captain 
Gardner,  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  settle 
in  St.  Louis,  where  he  went  as  a  young  man 
and  where  later  he  was  joined  by  his  brothers, 
Frederick  Dozier  Gardner  and  Russell  E. 
Gardner,  also  natives  of  Kentucky.  Frederick 
Dozier  Gardner  was  governor  of  Missouri  from 
1917  to  1921,  including  the  period  of  the 
World  war,  and  gave  a  most  notable  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  that  state.  William 
Alfred  Gardner  is  a  prominent  financier,  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and 
for  years  has  been  a  figure  of  power  and 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  St.  Louis.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
World's  Fair  in  that  city  in  1903-04,  and  in 
many  other  ways  has  been  a  leader  in  causes 
of  civic  advancement. 

William  Alfred  Gardner  married  Julia 
Sellner.  Her  father,  Alfred  Christian  Sellner, 
was  born  in  Germany.  His  grandfather  was 
forester  to  Frederick  the  Great,  a  position  in 
the  Imperial  Council  of  Germany  correspond- 
ing to  the  secretary  of  agriculture  in  the 
Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Alfred  Christian  Sellner  renounced  his  rights 
to  succession  of  title  and  position  of  his  grand- 
father, came  to  America  in  the  midst  of  the 
Civil  war  and  immediately  volunteered  his 
services  in  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  fought 
as  a  soldier  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He 
first  settled  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  and  later 
removed  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  died  in  1924. 

Capt.  Albert  Sellner  Gardner,  of  Chicago, 
is  a  son  of  William  Alfred  and  Julia  (Sellner) 
Gardner.  The  ancestral  record,  briefly  out- 
lined, justifies  the  pride  of  this  family  in  the 
fact  that  their  people  in  each  generation  from 
early  Colonial  days  to  the  present  have  when 
occasion  required  given  freely  of  their  services 
and  talents  to  the  public  good  and  to  the 
defense  of  the  country,  leaving  an  honorable 
record  that  is  a  written  heritage  to  their 
descendants. 

Albert  Sellner  Gardner  was  born  at  St. 
Louis,  June  7,  1895,  and  was  educated  in  Cul- 
ver Military  Academy  of  Indiana,  and  in  the 
Lawrenceville  Preparatory  School  at  Law- 
renceville,  New  Jersey,  where  he  graduated 
in  1914.  Captain  Gardner  first  came  to  Chi- 
cago in  1915,  but  after  America  entered  the 
World  war  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  on 
May  15,  1917,  entered  the  First  Officers'  Train- 
ing Camp  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas.  Later  he 
was  commissioned  lieutenant  of  infantry  and 
in  April,  1918,  went  overseas  with  the  Thirty- 
fifth  Division.  In  August,  1918,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  captain  of  infantry  in  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fortieth  Regiment  of  the  Thirty- 
fifth  Division.  He  was  severely  wounded  in 
action  during  the  Argonne  offensive  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  1918.  From  the  base  hospital  he 
was  brought  home  and  was  treated  in  the 
hospital  at  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois,  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  1919,  when  he  was  granted  his  honor- 
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able  discharge.  Captain  Gardner  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  and  is  attached  to  the 
Three  Hundred  and  Forty-second  Infantry. 

Recovering  sufficiently  to  reengage  in  busi- 
ness, Captain  Gardner  from  1920  to  1922  was 
assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Calu- 
met Baking  Powder  Company  of  Chicago. 
During  1924-25  he  was  vice  president  of  the 
Ster-Electron  Corporation,  manufacturers  and 
distributors  of  devices  for  deodorizing  and 
sterilizing.  Since  September  9,  1925,  he  has 
been  president  of  the  Metcalf  Stationery  Com- 
pany, located  at  605  South  Clark  Street. 

Captain  Gardner  takes  an  active  part  in 
the  republican  party,  being  a  member  of  the 
Young  Men's  Republican  Club  of  the  Twenty- 
first  Ward,  and  in  1920  was  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  national 
republican  organization.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  Covenant  Lodge  No. 
526,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  and  his  chief  recreations 
are  tennis,  swimming  and  sailing. 

Captain  Gardner  married,  June  10,  1922, 
Miss  Caroline  de  Windt,  of  Winnetka,  daugh- 
ter of  Heyliger  Adams  and  Bertha  (Mandell) 
de  Windt.  In  the  paternal  line  she  is  a  great- 
great-great-granddaughter  of  John  Adams  and 
a  descendant  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  were 
second  and  sixth  presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner,  who  reside  at 
456  Surf  Street,  have  two  children,  a  daugh- 
ter, Carol,  and  a  son,  William  Alfred,  II. 

John  H.  Clayton,  former  city  judge  of 
Johnston  City,  has  practiced  law  in  that  com- 
munity of  Williamson  County  since  1910.  He 
is  a  member  of  a  family  that  has  been  identi- 
fied with  this  section  of  the  county  since 
pioneer  times,  and  Judge  Clayton's  birth 
occurred  on  the  site  of  Johnston  City  when  the 
land  was  all  woods  and  fields. 

He  is  a  son  of  Walter  E.  Clayton,  a  retired 
business  man  of  Johnston  City,  who  was  born 
in  Robertson  County,  Tennessee,  January  18, 
1856.  The  father  of  Walter  E.  Clayton  was 
Lambert  S.  Clayton,  who  was  born  in  Ten- 
nessee, June  23,  1822,  and  married  Mary  Ann 
Dorris,  daughter  of  Simpson  Dorris.  They 
came  to  Williamson  County,  Illinois,  in  1858, 
and  Lambert  S.  Clayton  died  at  Johnston  City 
in  May,  1909,  and  his  wife  in  1907. 

Walter  E.  Clayton  was  reared  at  the  old 
Clayton  homestead,  three  miles  north  of  John- 
ston City,  was  educated  in  district  schools, 
became  a  buyer  and  shipper  of  live  stock  and 
for  a  number  of  years  was  a  familiar  figure 
on  the  markets  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  He 
spent  several  years  as  a  railroad  contractor, 
assisting  in  grading  and  other  phases  of  con- 
struction work  for  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois,  the  Illinois  Central,  and  later  went 
to  Oklahoma  during  the  territorial  period  and 
built  portions  of  the  Frisco  Railroad  at  Choc- 
taw, Oklahoma  and  Gulf,  through  districts 
then  owned  and  largely  occupied  by  the  Creek 
Indians  and  some  of  the  semi-civilized  tribes. 
On  returning  to  Illinois  he  engaged  in  business 
as  a  merchant  at  Johnston  City,  and  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Pioneer  Building  and 
Loan  Association  in  1913.     He  also  assisted  in 


founding  and  became  a  director  of  the  John- 
ston City  State  Bank.  He  has  served  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Missionary  Baptist  Church  at 
Johnston  City. 

Walter  E.  Clayton  married,  September  14, 
1876,  Miss  Cora  E.  Harper,  daughter  of  John 
Harper.  She  was  born  in  North  Carolina. 
Their  children  were  Leonard  L.,  Mary  A., 
John  H.,  Delia,  Grade,  Eula  and  Ruby. 

Judge  John  H.  Clayton  was  born  on  the 
site  of  Johnston  City,  March  25,  1885.  His 
early  advantages  were  supplied  by  rural 
schools,  and  later  he  attended  Ewing  College, 
and  in  1903  completed  a  course  in  the  Gem 
City  Business  College  at  Quincy.  After  some 
business  experience  he  entered  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Illinois,  remaining 
a  student  there  three  years  and  graduating  in 
1910.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  the 
same  year  and  at  once  opened  an  office  at 
Johnston  City.  He  served  as  city  attorney 
from  1911  to  1915,  and  as  city  judge  for  eight 
years,  from  1915  to  1923.  Since  retiring  from 
the  bench  he  has  given  all  his  time  to  his 
large  and  important  general  law  practice. 
Judge  Clayton  became  the  first  secretary  of 
the  Pioneer  Building  and  Loan  Association 
when  it  was  organized  in  1913.  Two  years 
later,  in  1915,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Leonard  L.,  who  is  still  the  secretary.  Judge 
Clayton's  sister  Ruby  is  also  connected  with 
that  organization. 

Judge  Clayton  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  the  Masonic  order  and  the  Lions 
Club.  He  married,  in  1913,  Miss  Winnie 
Black,  daughter  of  J.  Edward  Black,  of  Law- 
rence County,  Illinois.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren, John  H.  Jr.,  Eleanor  and  Marjory. 

Harry  W.  Bracy,  of  Marion,  is  one  of  the 
young  business  men  of  Southern  Illinois  typi- 
fying the  modern  spirit  of  commerce  with  its 
ability  to  realize  visions  of  undertakings  that 
an  earlier  generation  would  have  been  con- 
tent to  achieve  after  many  years  of  slow  but 
steady  growth.  Mr.  Bracy  is  the  founder  and 
proprietor  of  H.  W.  Bracy  &  Company,  whole- 
sale grocery  company. 

This  business  has  a  history  of  less  than  ten 
years.  It  was  started  on  a  very  modest  scale 
as  the  Bracy  Fruit  and  Produce  Company  at 
Herrin,  in  Williamson  County,  in  1917.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Bracy's  territory  was  confined 
to  Williamson  County.  He  had  only  three  or 
four  men  employed.  He  was  the  salesman  who 
covered  the  territory.  The  growth  of  the 
business  was  represented  in  1919  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  branch  at  Johnston  City, 
this  employing  three  men.  At  Herrin  a  build- 
ing was  erected  with  16,000  feet  of  floor  space. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany through  its  rapidly  growing  territory  a 
modern  cold  storage  plant  was  constructed, 
with  basement  for  storage  of  bananas  and 
other  fruit.  In  1922  the  headquarters  of  the 
business  were  removed  to  Marion,  and  at  that 
time  H.  W.  Bracy  &  Company  was  established 
as  successor  to  the  Bracy  Fruit  and  Produce 
Company.  At  Marion  the  company  leased  a 
large    building    with    14,000    square    feet    of 
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space,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Goddard  Gro- 
cery Company,  a  St.  Louis  firm.  In  1921  the 
fourth  chapter  in  the  progress  of  the  business 
was  written  with  the  opening  of  the  West 
Frankfort  branch.  To  accommodate  the  busi- 
ness at  that  point  a  building  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  complete  in  Southern  Illinois  for 
its  purpose  was  erected.  In  the  meantime  the 
business  in  its  various  branches  had  grown  so 
that  it  afforded  employment  to  from  forty  to 
fifty  persons,  including  ten  salesmen  covering 
a  large  part  of  the  territory  in  Southern 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Bracy,  proprietor  of  this  business,  rep- 
resents an  old  family  of  Southern  Illinois.  His 
grandfather,  John  Bracy,  was  reared  in  Ten- 
nessee, lived  in  Kentucky  for  some  years,  and 
on  coming  to  Illinois  settled  in  St.  Clair 
County,  and  soon  afterward  in  Williamson 
County.  He  was  a  farmer  and  lived  on  and 
owned  the  farm  known  as  the  Brooks  Farm, 
three  miles  west  of  Marion,  a  property  he  pur- 
chased in  1861.  This  farm  contained  a  brick 
residence,  which  is  still  standing,  and  which 
has  sheltered  several  generations  of  the  Bracy 
family.  John  Bracy  lived  there  until  his  death 
in  1893.  He  married  a  Miss  Felz,  and  they 
had  four  sons,  Thomas,  William  H.,  Benjamin 
D.  and  Abner. 

Abner  E.  Bracy  was  born  in  Kentucky,  in 
1858,  and  was  three  years  of  age  when  the 
family  came  to  Illinois.  He  was  reared  on  a 
farm,  but  his  inclinations  have  been  entirely 
commercial,  and  since  early  youth  he  has  been 
identified  with  the  grocery  or  dry  goods  busi- 
ness. He  went  into  business  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  at  Carterville,  and  subsequently  at 
Marion  was  employed  at  wages  of  a  dollar  a 
day  by  A.  L.  Cline,  remaining  with  the  Cline 
establishment  five  or  six  years.  He  then 
started  in  the  retail  grocery  business  for  him- 
self with  a  store  on  the  Public  Square.  On 
account  of  poor  health  he  sold  this  business 
and  since  1905  has  been  a  traveling  salesman 
on  the  road,  representing  a  dry  goods  house. 
Abner  E.  Bracy  married  Florence  Craine, 
daughter  of  Lorenzo  Craine.  Lorenzo  Craine 
was  an  early  settler  of  Williamson  County, 
was  a  farmer,  and  lived  in  the  Craineville 
community,  where  for  many  years  he  served 
as  justice  of  the  peace.  Abner  and  Florence 
Bracy  are  the  parents  of  five  children: 
Charles  E.,  Harry  W.,  Reba,  wife  of  Fred  O. 
Lough;  Leon  and  Ralph. 

Harry  W.  Bracy  was  born  at  Marion,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1887.  Up  to  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  lived  at  home  and  attended  the  city  schools. 
At  that  time  his  brother  Charles  was  selling 
fruit  and  produce  for  a  St.  Louis  house,  and 
enjoyed  a  prosperous  clientele.  However,  de- 
siring to  go  into  business  for  himself,  he 
turned  over  his  road  connections  to  his  brother 
Harry.  Harry  Bracy  was  on  the  road' selling 
fruit,  produce  and  groceries  from  1905  to  1917. 
He  then  utilized  his  experience  and  his  con- 
nections to  start  in  business  for  himself,  and 
by  calling  upon  every  ounce  of  his  energy  and 
resources  for  several  years  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  business  that  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  its  kind  in  Southern  Illinois. 


Mr.  Bracy  is  a  member  of  the  Marion  Coun- 
try Club  and  the  Elks  Club.  He  married 
Maud  May  Duncan,  daughter  of  George  Dun- 
can, of  Johnston  City.  They  have  one  daugh- 
ter, Virginia  Duncan  Bracy. 

James  Henry  Elliott,  president  of  the  El- 
liott Lumber  Company,  Inc.,  of  Danville,  has 
been  in  the  lumber  business  since  1904,  and 
during  his  earlier  career  was  a  school  man  in 
Vermilion  County. 

He  was  born  in  Jamaica  Township,  Ver- 
milion County,  June  2,  1876.  His  grandfather, 
William  Elliott,  was  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  when  a  young  man  moved  to  Indiana, 
being  a  pioneer  blacksmith  in  Washington 
County,  and  later  followed  the  same  occupa- 
tion in  Vigo  County  of  the  same  state.  James 
Henry  Elliott's  grandmother,  Nancy  Byerly, 
was  a  native  of  South  Carolina.  Richard  M.  J. 
Elliott,  father  of  James  H.,  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Indiana,  December  25,  1841, 
was  reared  in  that  county  and  in  Vigo  County, 
was  married  at  Terre  Haute  and  engaged  in 
farming  near  that  Indiana  city  until  1864. 
In  that  year  he  moved  to  Vermilion  County, 
Illinois,  and  continued  farming  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  died  in  1916  and  is  buried  at  the 
Wood  Lawn  Cemetery,  near  Indianola  in  the 
same  county.  He  was  a  staunch  democrat,  and 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  During 
the  Civil  war  he  was  a  soldier  with  the 
Eighty-fifth  Indiana  Infantry.  Richard  El- 
liott was  the  fifteenth  of  a  family  of  sixteen 
children,  all  of  whom  lived  to  maturity.  He 
married  Jane  E.  Jackson,  who  was  born  in 
Fleming  County,  Kentucky,  January  12,  1837, 
and  died  in  1911.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Harrison  Jackson.  Her  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Elay.  Doctor  Jackson  practiced 
medicine  in  Vermilion  County  for  about  thirty 
years.  They  had  a  family  of  seven  children: 
William  Harvey,  a  farmer  near  Sidell;  Har- 
rison Grant,  a  retired  farmer  at  Danville, 
Illinois;  Nancy  Ann,  wife  of  Oliver  Sullivan, 
a  retired  farmer  at  Urbana,  Illinois;  Emma 
Frances,  wife  of  Arch  Carrington,  a  farmer 
at  Georgetown,  Illinois;  James  Henry;  Jo- 
sephus  Allen,  who  died  on  the  home  farm  at 
Sidell  in  1888;  and  Charles  Clarence,  a  farmer 
at  Sidell. 

James  Henry  Elliott  attended  common 
schools  in  Vermilion  County  and  in  1895  com- 
pleted the  scientific  course  at  the  Northern 
Illinois  Normal  School  at  Dixon,  graduating 
with  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science.  For 
some  ten  years  or  more  most  of  his  time  was 
given  to  school  work  in  Vermilion  County,  and 
his  last  four  years  in  teaching  were  spent  as 
principal  of  the  Oakwood  school.  In  1904  he 
entered  the  employ  of  Trent  Brothers,  lumber 
dealers  at  Danville,  and  later  became  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  corporation.  He  resigned 
his  position  in  December,  1921,  and  in  Janu- 
ary, 1922,  established  the  Elliott  Lumber 
Company,  Inc.,  of  which  he  since  has  been 
president.  This  company  has  its  offices,  yards 
and  planing  mill  at  640  East  Fairchild  Street 
in  Danville,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  enter- 
prises of  its  kind  in  Vermilion  County. 

Mr.  Elliott  in  1910  was  supervisor  of  Oak- 
wood   Township   in   Vermilion   County.     Since 
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1918  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
County  Central  Committee  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  for 
two  years.  He  is  a  member  of  Further  Light 
Lodge  No.  1130,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  Danville, 
Danville  Consistory  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  and 
Ansar  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Spring- 
field,  Danville  Lodge  No.  332,  B.  P.  0.  Elks, 
and  Damascus  Lodge  No.  84,  Knights  of 
Pythias. 

His  home  is  at  1126  North  Vermilion  Street 
in  Danville.  Besides  this  property  he  has 
eighty  acres  of  farm  land  in  Jamaica  Town- 
ship. He  married  at  Danville,  March  22,  1900, 
Miss  Verna  O.  Villars,  daughter  of  George  H. 
and  Martha  (Brewer)  Villars.  The  only  child 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott,  Paul  Villars,  died  in 
infancy. 

Benjamin  F.  Taylor  was  born  at  Lowville, 
New  York,  July  18,  1819,  and  died  February 
24,  1887.  He  graduated  from  Madison  Uni- 
versity at  Hamilton,  New  York,  in  1838,  and 
in  1845  came  to  Chicago  and  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Evening  Journal  until  1865, 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  as  lit- 
erary editor.  He  was  also  a  war  correspond- 
ent and  wrote  probably  the  most  famous  de- 
scriptions of  "The  Battle  Among  the  Clouds" 
and  the  "Storming  of  Mission  Ridge."  After 
leaving  daily  journalism  at  Chicago  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  travel,  and  his  death 
occurred  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  was  a  con- 
tributor of  prose  and  poetry  to  the  Atlantic, 
Harpers,  and  Scribners,  and  attained  high 
rank  as  a  poet.  His  most  popular  poems 
were:  "The  Isle  of  Long  Ago,"  "Rhymes  of 
the  River,"  and  "The  Old  Village  Choir." 

Earl  George  Gubbins  is  senior  member  of 
the  firm  Gubbins  &  McDonnell,  real  estate 
operators,  which  has  chosen  for  its  special 
field  of  real  estate  construction  and  financing 
the  Rogers  Park  district  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Gubbins  is  one  of  the  most  successful  younger 
men  in  real  estate  operations  in  Chicago  today. 

He  was  born  in  that  city,  January  27,  1896, 
and  both  his  parents  are  also  natives  of  Chi- 
cago. His  father  is  Joseph  John  Gubbins,  who 
was  born  in  Chicago  in  1861. 

Earl  George  Gubbins  after  a  public  school 
education  was  for  several  years  a  clerk  in  the 
Chicago  postofnce.  In  the  spring  of  1917  he 
volunteered  for  service  in  the  World  war  and 
was  assigned  duty  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Station,  where  he  remained  more 
than  a  year.  One  of  his  brothers,  John  Joseph 
Gubbins,  who  had  been  in  the  old  Illinois  Na- 
tional Guard  before  the  war,  enlisted  in  the 
One  Hundred  Thirty-second  Infantry  at  Chi- 
cago, one  of  the  regiments  of  the  Thirty-third 
Division.  With  this  he  went  overseas,  and 
received  eighteen  wounds  in  the  front  lines  at 
Chateau-Thierry.  There  are  living  only  three 
men  of  the  company  of  the  One  Hundred 
Thirty-second,  of  which  this  young  man  was 
a  member.  A  younger  brother  is  William  W. 
Gubbins,  now  a  cadet  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  He  was  for- 
merly a  student  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
where   he   made    a    notable    record    in    mathe- 


matics and  subjects  relating  to  architecture 
and  engineering.  Among  the  group  of  young 
men  who  were  applicants  for  the  appointment 
to  Annapolis  he  made  by  far  the  highest  rec- 
ord in  competitive  examinations. 

Earl  George  Gubbins  since  the  war  has 
made  remarkable  progress  in  the  real  estate 
field.  The  firm  of  Gubbins  &  McDonnell  was 
established  in  1919.  For  the  year  ending  in 
the  summer  of  1926  the  firm  built  thirty  fine 
houses  and  apartments  and  completed  general 
construction  work  totaling  $3,000,000,  all 
located  in  Rogers  Park.  They  were  one  of 
the  first  firms  to  take  up  the  new  trend  of 
cooperative  apartment  buildings,  and  they 
have  financed  and  built  a  number  of  such 
structures,  all  of  them  notable  for  beauty  of 
architecture  and  arrangement.  The  firm  also 
deal  in  first  mortgages  and  have  the  facilities 
for  a  complete  service  in  every  phase  of  home 
and  apartment  building  and  ownership.  The 
firm  are  members  of  the  Chicago  Real  Estate 
Board,  the  Cook  County  Real  Estate  Board, 
Illinois  State  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  and  National  Association  of  Real  Es- 
tate Boards. 

Mr.  Gubbins  has  scarcely  any  diversions  in 
the  way  of  club  life  recreations  which  in  some 
way  are  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
business  and  profession  represented  in  the  firm 
of  Gubbins  &  McDonnell.  Through  this 
organization  he  has  participated  in  various 
projects  of  civic  betterment  in  Rogers  Park, 
such  as  zoning  plans,  parking,  good  roads, 
state,  city  and  county  paving,  sanitation, 
better  housing  and  living  conditions,  and  ali 
of  this  constitutes  his  hobby  as  well  as  his 
primary  occupation. 

John  W.  Clayton,  M.  D.  Since  1904  one 
of  the  able  physicians  of  Johnston  City  in 
Williamson  County,  Dr.  John  W.  Clayton  is 
a  member  of  a  well  known  family  of  William- 
son County  and  Southern  Illinois. 

Doctor  Clayton's  grandfather,  Lorenzo  Dow 
Clayton,  came  from  Kentucky  and  settled  in 
Franklin  County,  Illinois,  during  the  '50s.  He 
was  a  prosperous  farmer  and  when  he  retired 
he  lived  at  Old  Frankfort  until  his  death  at 
the  age  of  eighty.  Granville  M.  Clayton,  son 
of  Lorenzo  D.  and  Johanna  Clayton,  was  born 
at  the  Clayton  homestead,  and  likewise  fol- 
lowed the  activities  of  agriculture  until  he 
retired  with  a  competency.  He  then  moved  to 
Johnston  City  and  died  there  in  1920.  His 
wife  was  Ellen  Dorris,  whose  family  came 
from  Tennessee. 

Dr.  John  W.  Clayton  was  one  of  nine  chil- 
dren and  was  born  on  his  father's  farm  in 
Williamson  County  January  8,  1875.  He  made 
the  best  of  rather  limited  opportunities  when 
a  boy,  most  of  his  time  being  taken  up  with 
farm  duties.  He  had  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing country  schools  only  about  2%  months 
each  winter.  When  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age  the  family  moved  to  Ewing,  Franklin 
County,  where  he  spent  three  years  as  a 
student  in  Ewing  College.  He  taught  school 
three  years  in  Franklin  County,  and  while 
teaching  decided  to  qualify  for  a  career  as  a 
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physician.  In  1904  he  was  graduated  from 
the  medical  department  of  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity, and  on  July  7th  of  the  same  year  estab- 
lished himself  at  Johnston  City  and  engaged 
in  general  practice.  His  time  and  energies 
have  been  fully  occupied  by  his  professional 
duties,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  was 
one  of  the  hardest  working  doctors  in 
Southern  Illinois.  He  did  his  work  for  the 
love  of  it  and  humanity,  and  a  great  deal  of 
his  professional  service  was  never  recom- 
pensed. In  recent  years  he  has  influenced  the 
natural  increase  of  his  profession  toward 
younger  doctors,  and  has  afforded  himself  a 
well  earned  leisure.  Doctor  Clayton  is  a 
member  of  the  various  medical  societies.  He 
is  on  the  Township  High  School  Board  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  order  and  the 
Franklin  Country  Club.  He  married,  in  1904, 
the  same  year  he  located  at  Johnston  City, 
Miss  Anna  Cox,  daughter  of  Thomas  A.  Cox. 
She  died  in  1914,  leaving  four  children,  Ward, 
Lester,  Vernie  and  Alva.  In  1915  Doctor 
Clayton  married  Agnes  Doty,  daughter  of 
Henry  Doty,  of  Marion.  They  have  one  son, 
John  William. 

Earl  B.  Jackson,  cashier  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Marion  State  and  Savings  Bank, 
has  been  the  official  in  closest  touch  with  the 
public  and  the  patrons  of  that  bank  since  it 
was  established  under  its  present  title  and 
charter,  and  the  remarkable  strength  and  suc- 
cess of  the  institution  reflect  his  individual 
service  and  ability  as  a  banker. 

The  predecessor  of  the  Marion  State  and 
Savings  Bank  was  a  private  banking  house 
started  in  1890  by  the  father  of  Congressman 
E.  E.  Denison  and  the  father  of  John  Searing, 
the  present  state's  attorney  of  Jackson  County, 
Illinois.  The  home  of  this  bank  was  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  Square.  After  six 
months  John  Burnett  purchased  a  one-third 
interest  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  John  H. 
Searing  sold  out  to  Denison  &  Burnett.  It 
was  maintained  as  a  private  bank  for  twelve 
years.  On  July  23,  1902,  a  reorganization  was 
effected,  the  Marion  State  and  Savings  Bank 
being  chartered  with  capital  of  $60,000.  The 
first  president  was  Mr.  C.  H.  Denison.  At 
that  time  Earl  B.  Jackson,  who  had  for  sev- 
eral years  been  a  bookkeeper  in  the  Bank  of 
Marion,  was  called  to  the  new  institution  as 
its  cashier.  This  position  he  has  held  now 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  in  addi- 
tion is  also  vice  president  of  the  bank.  The 
president  is  J.  H.  Burnett,  and  the  directors 
comprise  some  of  the  best  known  citizens  of 
Williamson  County.  The  Marion  Savings 
Bank  has  its  home  in  one  of  the  best  bank  and 
office  buildings  in  Southern  Illinois,  a  five- 
story  modern  structure  with  elevator  service, 
built  at  a  cost  of  $140,000  in  1914.  In  1907, 
the  bank  having  a  surplus  of  $40,000,  a  stock 
dividend  was  declared  and  the  capital  in- 
creased to  $100,000,  its  present  figure.  The 
bank  now  has  a  surplus  of  $90,000,  deposits 
of  over  $1,750,000,  and  total  resources  of 
nearly  $2,000,000.     For  several  years  the  bank 


has  regularly  paid  its  stockholders  10  per  cent 
dividends. 

The  father  of  EarJ  B.  Jackson  was  James 
C.  Jackson,  who  came  from  Gallatin,  Tennes- 
see, to  Williamson  County,  Illinois,  in  1861, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  came  to  Illinois 
to  escape  forced  allegiance  to  the  cause  of 
disunion  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  war.  He 
was  a  democrat  in  politics.  In  early  manhood 
he  was  a  carpenter  and  for  thirty  years  was 
a  furniture  merchant  on  West  Main  Street  in 
Marion.  He  still  lives  in  that  city  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four.  For  one  term  he  served 
as  county  clerk  and  for  three  terms  was  mayor 
of  Marion.  James  C.  Jackson  married  Eliza- 
beth Calvert,  a  native  of  Williamson  County 
and  still  living  at  Marion. 

All  the  three  children  were  born  in  Marion, 
including  Earl  B.  Jackson,  whose  birth 
occurred  October  9,  1874.  He  was  educated 
in  public  schools,  attended  the  Southern  Illi- 
nois Normal  University  at  Carbondale  two 
years,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  was  assistant 
postmaster  under  John  Goodall.  Since  then 
for  about  thirty  years  his  experience  has  been 
in  the  field  of  banking.  For  eighteen  months 
he  was  an  employe  of  the  Bank  of  Norris  City, 
and  in  1898  became  a  bookkeeper  in  the  Bank 
of  Marion,  a  position  he  held  until  he  was 
appointed  cashier  of  the  Marion  State  and 
Savings  Bank.  He  is  also  treasurer  of  the 
Marion  Building  and  Loan  Association.  Mr. 
Jackson  was  mayor  of  Marion  during  1917-19, 
during  the  period  of  the  World  war,  when  the 
office  involved  many  unusual  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. Mr.  Jackson  is  a  member  of 
the  Marion  Golf  Club,  and  fraternally  is 
affiliated  with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  Knights 
of  Pythias  and  B.  P.  O.  Elks. 

He  married  Miss  Carra  Barnes,  daughter  of 
Charles  E.  Barnes,  of  Norris  City.  They  have 
a  daughter,  Pauline,  now  the  wife  of  Charles 
B.  Cochran,  of  Marion. 

Rev.  John  Joseph  Klaes,  pastor  of  St.  Je- 
rome's Catholic  Church  at  Troy,  Illinois,  was 
born  in  Weidenbach,  Rhine  Province,  Ger- 
many, on  December  15,  1887,  the  son  of  John 
Joseph   and   Anna   Mary    (Simons)    Klaes. 

He  received  his  elementary  education  in  the 
schools  of  Weidenbach,  and  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen came  to  the  United  States  in  company 
with  two  older  brothers.  In  1910  he  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  in  1911  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  St.  Francis 
College,  now  Quincy  College,  where  he  studied 
classical  subjects  and  philosophy.  The  same 
year  he  received  his  American  citizenship  pa- 
pers, in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Quincy,  Illinois. 

For  three  years  thereafter  he  studied  the- 
ology in  the  American  College  of  Louvain, 
leaving  in  1914,  when  the  World  war  forced 
the  college  to  be  discontinued.  His  studies 
were  resumed  at  Canisianum  Seminary,  a 
Jesuit  school  in  Innsbruck,  Austria. 

On  June  30,  1915,  he  was  ordained  by  Dr. 
Sigismund  Waitz,  Bishop  of  Feldkirch,  at  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Innsbruck,  and  he  celebrated 
his  first  mass  on  July  4,  1915,  in  the  parish 
church  at  Kesseling. 
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Returning  to  the  United  States,  Father 
Klaes  was  appointed  assistant  at  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Quincy,  Illinois,  on  October  15,  1915. 
He  was  named  to  have  charge  of  the  hospital 
at  Highland,  Illinois,  on  April  25,  1919,  and 
directed  the  missions  at  Pocahontas  and  St. 
Jacobs.  On  July  1,  1920,  he  was  appointed 
pastor  of  St.  Jerome's  Church,  Troy,  Illinois, 
with  a  mission  at  Black  Jack. 

Lloyd  C.  Campbell  is  vice  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Marion.  He  is  a 
veteran  banker,  and  few  men  in  the  state  have 
exceeded  his  record  of  continuous  service  with 
one  institution.  He  started  in  with  the  First 
National  Bank  at  the  age  of  eighteen  and  has 
given  it  almost  thirty-five  years  of  uninter- 
rupted work,  good  will  and  loyalty.  In  that 
time  the  First  National  Bank  has  developed 
from  a  small  country  bank,  with  limited  re- 
sources, until  now  its  resources  reach  the 
impressive  total  of  approximately  $2,240,000. 
The  bank  has  capital  and  surplus  of  $200,000, 
and  deposits  averaging  over  $1,800,000. 

The  Campbell  family  has  been  in  William- 
son County  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  war 
period.  His  grandfather,  Samuel  C.  Campbell, 
was  born  in  South  Carolina,  lived  for  many 
years  in  the  vicinity  of  Princeton,  Kentucky, 
and  in  1865  came  to  Illinois  and  settled  on  a 
farm  three  miles  east  of  Marion,  in  William- 
son County.  He  lived  there  until  his  death 
in  1879.  His  wife,  Louisa  Howard,  was  a 
native  of  Kentucky,  and  they  were  married  in 
that  state. 

James  M.  Campbell,  father  of  the  Marion 
banker,  was  born  in  Kentucky,  October  24, 
1849,  and  was  sixteen  years  of  age  when  the 
family  came  to  Williamson  County.  In  Ken- 
tucky and  also  after  coming  to  Illinois  his 
routine  was  attending  rural  school  in  winter 
and  working  on  the  farm  in  summer.  On 
reaching  his  majority  he  left  the  farm  to 
become  clerk  in  the  old  Goodall  &  Campbell 
store,  a  general  merchandise  establishment  at 
Marion.  He  was  connected  with  this  enter- 
prise for  a  number  of  years,  later  was  deputy 
county  clerk  under  County  Clerk  W.  H. 
Eubanks,  and  after  leaving  that  office  spent 
some  time  in  Carbondale  as  an  employe  of 
the  North-Campbell  store,  located  on  the 
present  site  of  the  Roberts  Hotel.  In  the 
spring  of  1885,  on  returning  to  Marion,  James 
M.  Campbell  became  associated  with  his 
brother,  William  H.  Campbell,  and  James  W. 
Pillow  in  the  purchase  of  a  general  mer- 
chandise store  located  where  the  Whitington 
&  Wallace  Drug  Store  now  is.  In  1895  he 
sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Pillow,  and  he  then 
became  associated  with  L.  E.  Dennison  & 
Company,  who  were  in  business  where  the 
First  National  Bank  Building  now  stands. 
After  several  years  with  this  firm  he  rejoined 
his  brother,  William  H.,  in  a  partnership 
engaging  in  the  general  merchandise  business 
in  the  room  now  occupied  by  the  Economy 
Store.  William  H.  Campbell  died  November 
11,  1918,  armistice  day.  James  M.  Campbell 
then  retired  from  business,  and  his  own  death 
occurred  almost  exactly  five  years  later  than 
his  brother,  on  November  15,  1923.  His  death 
followed  a  week  later  after  an  injury  when  he 


was  struck  by  an  automobile  in  crossing  a 
street.  James  M.  Campbell  married  Mary  L. 
Eubanks,  daghter  of  William  Eubanks,  of 
Williamson  County.  There  were  four  chil- 
dren: Lloyd  C,  Gertrude,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy; William  Harris  and  Hortense. 

Lloyd  C.  Campbell  was  born  at  Marion, 
October  G,  1874,  and  his  education  was  sup- 
plied by  the  grade  and  high  schools  of  his 
native  town.  Soon  after  leaving  high  school 
he  became  a  clerk  in  the  Burkhart  &  Binkley 
store.  In  September,  1892,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  enter  the 
First  National  Bank  as  clerk  and  bookkeeper. 
The  bank  was  then,  as  noted  above,  a  com- 
paratively small  organization,  and  the  clerk 
and  bookkeeper  had  many  other  duties  than 
those  familiar  to  the  title  of  his  position, 
including  sweeping  out  the  banking  room.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  made  assistant 
cashier  under  Mr.  J.  C.  Mitchell,  who  was 
then  and  is  now  cashier  of  the  bank.  Subse- 
quently Mr.  Campbell  was  promoted  to  active 
vice  president,  and  has  had  a  prominent  part 
in  making  the  bank  what  it  is  today. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  for  two  years  an  alder- 
man of  Marion  and  served  four  years  as  city 
treasurer,  and  he  helped  organize  and  is  treas- 
urer of  the  Rose  Hill  Cemetery,  and  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Coal  Belt  Building 
and  Loan  Association  in  1921  and  has  since 
been  its  secretary.  He  became  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  has  been  church  treasurer 
since  1893,  and  was  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school  from  1897  to  1913.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell is  a  charter  member  of  the  Lions  Club 
and  its  treasurer,  and  belongs  to  the  Marion 
Golf  Club.  He  married  Miss  Nettie  House, 
daughter  of  Columbus  H.  House,  of  Wash- 
ington County. 

Louis  Heckman.  A  man  whose  example 
and  conversation  are  a  constant  inspiration 
to  his  associates,  Louis  Heckman,  one  of  the 
successful  merchants  of  Manito,  operating 
under  the  caption  of  Louis  Heckman,  is  a  real 
optimist,  at  peace  with  everybody  and  the 
world,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  desirability 
of  Illinois  as  the  Garden  Spot  of  America. 
His  wholesome  outlook  on  life,  his  sound  busi- 
ness principles  and  his  pleasure  in  his  home 
community,  state  and  country  all  play  an 
important  part  in  his  own  good  health  and 
happiness  and  the  encouragement  of  others 
less  fortunate  than  he.  His  wealth,  which  is 
considerable,  has  been  acquired  through  legiti- 
mate channels  of  business  activity  and  from 
his  agricultural  pursuits,  and  he  is  turning  a 
fair  proportion  of  it  back  into  the  section  from 
which  his  money  has  been  drawn  by  investing 
in  local  enterprises,  and  assisting  worthy 
movements.  Such  men  as  he  are  a  very 
valuable  asset  to  their  fellow  citizens  wherever 
they  are  found. 

Louis  Heckman  was  born  in  Mason  County, 
Illinois,  February  19,  1869,  a  son  of  George 
Heckman,  the  latter  a  German  by  birth,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  in  boyhood  from 
the  vicinity  of  Heidelberg  and  settled  at  Pekin, 
Illinois.      Here   he  earned   his   first   American 
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money  working  to  learn  the  blacksmith  trade, 
and  he  continued  a  blacksmith  throughout  his 
life,  although  he  retired  several  years  prior 
to  his  death,  which  occurred  when  he  was 
sixty-four  years  old.  He  married,  at  Pekin, 
Mary  Weber,  a  daughter  of  J.  Weber,  a  Ger- 
man. Mrs.  Heckman  was  born  in  Hergets- 
town,  Germany,  and  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  when  a  girl  of  nine  years.  She  lived 
to  be  seventy-eight  years  old,  and  died  at 
Pekin,  where  she  and  her  husband  are  buried. 
Their  children  were  as  follows:  George,  who 
lives  in  Pekin,  a  cabinetmaker  for  years; 
Philip,  who  was  formerly  the  partner  of  his 
brother  Louis,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma;  Arthur,  who  died  in  Mason 
City,  Illinois;  Anna,  who  is  the  widow  of  the 
late  John  B.  Hacker,  of  Pekin;  Louis,  whose 
name  heads  this  review;  Dr.  Lydia  Holmes, 
who  resides  at  Bloomington,  Illinois;  Mrs.  Ida 
Seidens,  who  resides  at  Pekin;  Frank,  who 
died  in  young  manhood  at  Pekin;  and  Edna, 
who  is  the  wife  of  John  Smith,  of  Pekin. 

The  public  schools  of  Manito  gave  Louis 
Heckman  his  schooling,  and  he  started  to 
learn  blacksmithing  from  his  father,  but  the 
latter  soon  saw  that  his  son  had  no  real  apti- 
tude for  the  trade  and  so  he  advised  him  to 
seek  some  other  calling.  Finding  that  his 
inclinations  were  for  a  mercantile  life,  the 
young  man  entered  the  employ  of  L.  Burchett 
of  New  Holland,  Illinois,  and  remained  with 
him  as  a  clerk  for  nine  years.  Leaving  that 
community,  Mr.  Heckman  went  to  Mason  City, 
Illinois,  and  worked  for  Mr.  Cargill  as  a  clerk 
for  a  year.  With  the  experience  he  had  thus 
gained  he  and  his  brother  Philip  went  into  a 
general  mercantile  business  at  Manito,  under 
the  name  of  Heckman  Brothers.  After  many 
years  together  Louis  Heckman  bought  his 
brother's  interest,  and  has  since  continued 
alone.  A  few  years  ago  he  restricted  his  stock 
to  furniture  and  carpets.  In  addition  to  his 
store  at  Manito  he  owns  a  hardware,  imple- 
ment and  furniture  store  at  Delavan,  and  this 
was  formerly  the  McKinstry  store,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  its  kind  in  Tazewell  County.  Mr. 
Heckman  has  also  long  been  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, and  owns  a  fine  farm  in  Mason  County. 

Other  interests  have  claimed  Mr.  Heckman 
at  different  periods  of  his  career,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Manito  State  Bank, 
and  served  as  one  of  its  directors  at  that  time. 
As  a  community  man  he  has  always  taken  a 
hand  in  local  affairs,  but  has  studiously  re- 
frained from  politics,  although  he  votes  the 
straight  republican  ticket,  and  is  proud  of 
the  fact.  When  the  matter  of  rehabilitation 
of  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  Railroad 
came  before  the  people  of  Mason  County  it 
was  Mr.  Heckman  who  was  one  of  the  real 
leaders  in  that  great  work,  which  resulted  in 
saving  for  Manito  its  railroad  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  state.  Long  a  consistent  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  he  is 
identified  with  the  church  board,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  energetic  workers  in  behalf  of  the 
church.  During  the  late  war  Mr.  Heckman 
was  active  in  the  Mason  County  Chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  was  one  of  the  three 


fuel  administrators,  and  was  otherwise  zealous 
in  behalf  of  local  war  work. 

While  his  life  has  been  a  strenuous  one, 
Louis  Heckman  has  found  time  for  some 
recreation,  and  he  is  now  able  to  so  arrange 
his  business  affairs  that  he  and  his  wife  can 
travel.  They  have  covered  the  Western  states, 
principally  with  their  car,  and  have  toured  in 
the  North  and  South  as  well.  In  1925  they 
covered  7,600  miles  between  August  6  and 
October  18.  The  East  has  not  either  been 
neglected,  and  there  are  few  places  of  interest 
in  any  part  of  the  country  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Heckman  have  not  visited.  The  more  places 
they  visit  the  more  firmly  is  Mr.  Heckman 
impressed  with  his  good  fortune  in  belonging 
to  the  most  wonderful  country  in  the  world, 
and  he  has  never  found  a  single  section,  how- 
ever advantageous  the  surroundings  might 
have  been,  that  he  would  exchange  for  his 
own  home  community. 

On  April  22,  1895,  Mr.  Heckman  married, 
at  Manito,  Louise  Pollard,  a  daughter  of  Maj. 
Andrew  Pollard,  one  of  the  conspicuous  mer- 
chants of  Manito,  and  a  veteran  of  the  Union 
army.  Mrs.  Heckman  was  born  at  Manito, 
in  1875,  being  one  in  a  family  of  nine  children, 
and  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family. 
She  was  educated  at  Manito,  and  here  her 
life  has  been  happily  spent.  While  she  is  not 
a  leader,  she  is  deeply  interested  in  the  prog- 
ress made  by  her  sex,  and  glad  to  assist  in 
every  way  she  can  in  forwarding  the  good 
work.  However,  it  is  as  the  homemaker  that 
she  finds  her  most  congenial  work,  and  is  noted 
for  her  ability  in  this  direction.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Heckman  have  no  children.  It  can  be  safely 
said  that  no  one  ever  comes  to  these  excellent 
people  for  help  in  vain.  Not  only  are  they 
generous  in  their  donations  of  money,  but  they 
are  equally  lavish  in  their  kindly  sympathy 
and  encouragement,  and  they  have  warm  per- 
sonal friends  wherever  their  travels  have  led 
them,  in  addition  to  the  host  they  possess  in 
Mason  County. 

William  Clinton  Johnson,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  examining  committee  for  real 
estate  brokers  in  Illinois,  has  been  a  business 
man  in  Danville  for  over  forty  years,  and  one 
of  the  citizens  most  active  in  the  industrial 
upbuilding  and  functions  of  that  city. 

He  represents  distinguished  ancestry  on  both 
sides  and  is  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution.  His  father,  the  late 
Richard  H.  Johnson,  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful newspaper  men  in  the  Middle  West, 
and  founded  several  papers  that  have  been  in 
existence  for  half  a  century  or  more.  He  was 
born  at  Covington,  Indiana,  July  15,  1826, 
son  of  one  of  the  first  pioneers  in  that  section 
of  Indiana.  He  grew  up  there,  finished  his 
education  in  DePauw  University  at  Green- 
castle,  Indiana,  and  as  a  youth  learned  the 
printer's  trade.  One  of  his  early  achievements 
was  founding  a  newspaper  at  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  which  is  now  the  Bloomington  Panta- 
graph,  one  of  the  best  papers  in  the  state. 
After  publishing  this  a  year  he  sold  out  and 
going  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  started  another 
paper,  now  the  Des  Moines  Register,  without 
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doubt  one  of  the  outstanding  newspapers  in 
the  Middle  West.  From  Des  Moines  he  re- 
moved to  Richmond,  Kentucky,  founding  the 
Richmond  Messenger,  which  he  published  until 
1865.  In  that  year  President  Andrew  Johnson 
appointed  him  collector  of  internal  revenue  at 
Richmond. 

On  December  10,  1866,  Richard  H.  Johnson 
became  a  resident  of  Danville,  Illinois.  Here 
he  was  connected  with  the  Danville  Commer- 
cial, and  in  1872,  with  the  late  W.  R.  Jewell, 
founded  the  Danville  News.  He  acted  as  city 
editor  of  the  News  until  1876,  when,  selling 
out,  he  acquired  an  interest  in  the  Danville 
Commercial,  and  was  with  that  newspaper 
until  he  retired  in  1904.  He  was  therefore 
identified  with  both  the  papers  now  consoli- 
dated as  the  Commercial-News.  For  four 
years  after  retiring  from  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness he  held  the  office  of  county  coroner  of 
Vermilion  County.  His  death  occurred  at 
Danville,  in  May,  1911.  He  had  begun  voting 
as  a  whig  and  later  was  a  republican,  was 
an  elder  in  the  Christian  Church  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  Richard  H. 
Johnson  married  Susan  Goodloe,  a  daughter  of 
Judge  William  C.  Goodloe,  who  lived  at  Rich- 
mond, Kentucky,  and  for  thirty-six  years  was 
on  the  bench  as  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court. 
Her  maternal  grandfather  was  Governor  Wil- 
liam Owsley,  of  Kentucky.  Her  paternal 
grandfather  was  also  one  of  the  eminent  jur- 
ists of  Kentucky.  Susan  Goodloe  was  born  in 
Richmond,  Kentucky,  in  December,  1826,  and 
died  at  Danville  in  1910.  She  was  the  mother 
of  four  sons  and  three  daughters:  Almira,  of 
Danville,  widow  of  John  W.  Osborne,  who  was 
a  farmer:  William  C;  Milbrey  J.,  wife  of 
John  T.  Campbell,  of  Bismarck.  Illinois;  Cur- 
ran  S.,  owner  of  the  C.  S.  Johnson  printing 
establishment  at  Danville;  Richard  Harvey, 
whose  home  is  at  Danville  and  who  for  thirty- 
five  years  has  been  a  flour  salesman  for  the 
Page  Milling  Company  at  Topeka,  Kansas; 
Elizabeth  J.,  wife  of  Edward  S.  Moore,  a 
building  contractor  at  Danville:  and  Archi- 
bald G.,  a  real  estate  broker  at  Danville. 

William  Clinton  Johnson  was  born  at  Rich- 
mond, Kentucky,  December  28,  1858,  and  was 
about  eight  years  of  age  when  his  parents 
came  to  Danville.  He  grew  up  here,  attended 
the  public  schools  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
entered  the  printing  office  of  the  Danville 
News.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade  and 
many  of  the  details  of  the  newspaper  business 
in  general.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
became  assistant  postmaster  at  Danville,  serv- 
ing from  1880  to  1885,  following  which  for 
four  years  he  was  in  the  grocery  business, 
and  from  1889  to  1891  was  again  assistant 
postmaster.  Mr.  Johnson  was  in  the  life  insur- 
ance business  for  six  years,  and  since  1897 
has  devoted  his  attention  to  the  real  estate 
business,  having  developed  in  that  time  a  com- 
plete organization  and  real  estate  service  for 
Danville  and  Vermilion  County.  His  offices 
are  on  Main  Street. 

Mr.  Johnson  served  as  assessor  and  col- 
lector of  Danville  Township  from  1899  to  1904. 
He  is  a  republican.  During  the  World  war 
he  was  food  and  fuel  administrator  of  Ver- 
milion   County,    and    for    eighteen    months    of 


that  period  put  in  eighteen  hours  a  day,  ex- 
pending his  energies  and  resources  without 
stint  to  the  cause.  Fraternally  he  is  affiliated 
with  Olive  Branch  Lodge  No.  38,  A.  F.  and 
A.  M.;  Vermilion  Chapter  No.  82,  R.  A.  M.; 
Athelstan  Commandery  No.  45,  K.  T.;  Dan- 
ville Consistory  of  the  Scottish  Rite;  is  a  past 
exalted  ruler  of  Danville  Lodge  No.  332,  B.  P. 
O.  Elks.  From  1920  to  1924  he  was  president 
of  the  Danville  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Johnson  married  at  Danville,  October 
12,  1882,  Miss  Ida  M.  Meyers,  daughter  of 
Leonard  and  Susan  Meyers,  now  deceased. 
Mrs.  Johnson  died  February  7,  1899.  There 
were  four  children:  Meta  J.,  the  oldest,  is 
the  wife  of  Frank  H.  Lewis,  general  manager, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Feldkamp 
Candy  Company  at  Danville.  Helen  married 
Alden  F.  Barker,  president  of  a  financing 
company  at  Danville.  The  son  Clinton  G. 
was  with  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
while  a  student  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
remaining  in  the  university  nearly  through 
his  senior  year  and  is  now  connected  with  the 
Onarga  Nursery  Company  at  Onarga,  Illinois. 
The  younger  son,  Philip  L.,  was  also  in  the 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps  at  the  uni- 
versity, where  he  completed  his  sophomore 
year  and  is  now  a  traveling  salesman  with 
home    at   Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  individually  a  large  real 
estate  owner  in  Danville,  having  an  attractive 
home  at  1622  North  Vermilion  Street,  and  he 
owns  several  extensive  farms  on  the  Wabash 
River  in  Indiana.  As  a  real  estate  man  he 
has  laid  out  and  sold  several  additions  to  the 
city.  He  was  associated  with  Col.  George 
Buckingham  in  donating  seventy-four  acres  of 
ground  to  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
Railways  as  sites  for  the  $3,000,000  shops 
located  there,  these  constituting  perhaps  the 
largest  single  industrial  resource  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Johnson  lent  effective  aid  in  securing  sev- 
eral other  large  factories  for  the  city.  The 
building  of  Danville  has  been  a  matter  of 
pride  and  enthusiasm  with  him  as  well  as 
business.  He  served  several  years  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Danville  Real  Estate  Board.  He 
assisted  in  forming  the  Real  Estate  Associa- 
tion of  Illinois  in  1916,  being  its  first  presi- 
dent, and  holding  that  office  three  years.  It 
was  through  the  Real  Estate  Association  of 
Illinois  that  the  law  was  placed  on  the  statute 
books  requiring  that  real  estate  brokers  be 
licensed  as  a  measure  of  protecting  the  public 
from  the  dishonest  practice  of  men  posing  as 
real  estate  brokers.  This  law  was  confirmed 
and  took  effect  January  1,  1922,  and  Governor 
Small  appointed  Mr.  Johnson  as  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  to  enforce  the  law  and 
he  is  now  chairman  of  the  commission. 

John  Minton  Mitchell  has  been  identified 
with  the  business  life  of  Mt.  Carmel  over 
forty  years,  at  first  as  a  merchant  and  later 
as  a  banker.  He  is  president  of  the  American 
National  Bank  of  Mt.  Carmel.  He  has  also 
been  long  and  prominently  identified  as  a 
layman  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Three  generations  of  the  Mitchell  family  have 
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lived  in  southern  Illinois,  the  residence  of  the 
family  having  been  continuous  since  the  year 
of  Illinois'  admission  to  the  Union. 

His  grandfather,  Sion  F.  Mitchell,  was  of 
Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  and  his  forefathers  on 
coming  from  England  first  settled  in  Connecti- 
cut, later  went  to  North  Carolina  and  finally 
to  Tennessee.  Sion  F.  Mitchell  left  Tennessee 
in  1818  and  came  to  Illinois,  settling  in  Frank- 
lin County.  He  was  accompanied  on  that 
migration  by  Braxton  Parrish.  Each  of  them 
had  a  wife  and  baby,  and  the  wives  rode 
horseback  while  the  husbands  walked.  Both 
were  local  Methodist  preachers  and  had  an 
active  part  in  upbuilding  the  Methodist  Church 
in  southern  Illinois. 

Jesse  G.  Mitchell,  father  of  John  M.,  was 
born  in  Franklin  County,  in  1835,  and  spent 
his  entire  life  there.  At  his  marriage  he  gave 
the  minister  who  performed  the  ceremony  the 
only  dollar  he  possessed.  He  was  a  school 
teacher  before  that  time,  later  a  farmer,  and 
subsequently  conducted  a  general  store  at 
Locust  Grove,  where  he  was  a  dealer  in  grain 
and  tobacco,  and  for  many  years  postmaster 
of  the  community.  He  proved  his  native  abil- 
ity by  achieving  a  successful  business  career, 
and  was  likewise  a  natural  leader  of  men. 
He  was  optomistic,  generous,  good  natured, 
was  a  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Church 
and  at  all  times  exercised  an  influence  for 
good.  Selling  his  farm  and  other  business 
interests  in  1880,  he  removed  to  Benton,  where 
he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  Jesse  G. 
Mitchell  married  Asenath  E.  Marvel,  who 
was  born  in  Posey  County,  Indiana,  in  1837, 
daughter  of  George  R.  Marvel,  who  served 
with  the  rank  of  colonel  of  the  Forty-eighth 
Illinois  Cavalry  during  the  Civil  war. 

John  Minton  Mitchell,  one  of  five  children, 
was  born  on  a  farm  in  Franklin  County,  July 
16,  1862.  After  completing  a  high  school 
education  he  attended  the  Southern  Normal 
University  at  Carbondale,  and  in  1882  gradu- 
ated from  the  Central  Normal  College  at  Dan- 
ville, Indiana.  His  experience  outside  of 
school  had  been  acquired  on  his  father's  farm 
and  in  the  store  at  Locust  Grove  and  at  Bur- 
ton, Illinois.  Mr.  Mitchell  engaged  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  at  Mt.  Carmel  in  18S3,  at 
first  as  a  clothing  merchant  and  subsequently 
adding  dry  goods.  His  mercantile  business 
was  sold  in  1894,  and  since  then  he  has  been 
a  banker,  guiding  the  destiny  of  three  institu- 
tions successfully  for  thirty  years.  He  first 
became  president  of  the  Wabash  Savings 
Bank  of  Mt.  Carmel.  He  continued  as  presi- 
dent of  its  successor,  the  American  State 
Bank,  and  this  in  1901  became  the  American 
National  Bank,  of  which  he  has  been  the  head 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Other  business 
enterprises  have  naturally  attracted  a  portion 
of  his  time  and  attention  and  he  has  been 
the  source  of  much  constructive  work  in  Mt. 
Carmel  and  vicinity.  He  is  a  republican,  is 
a  Knight  Templar  Mason  and  Shriner,  mem- 
ber of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
B.  P.  O.  Elks,  the  Moose  and  Woodmen.  Mrs. 
Mitchell  and  their  daughters  are  also  active 
Methodists. 

His  record  in  the  Methodist  Church  calls  for 
more  than  passing  mention.  Mr.  Mitchell  for 
thirty  years   has   been   superintendent  of   the 


Sunday  school  of  his  home  church.  For  five 
consecutive  terms  he  was  selected  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  General  Conference;  has  served 
for  eight  years  as  a  member  of  the  Sunday 
School  Board  of  the  World;  has  been  on  the 
Board  of  Control  of  the  Epworth  League;  for 
eight  years  on  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions; 
for  twenty-five  years  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  McKendree  College  at  Lebanon,  and  eight 
years  of  that  time  as  president  of  the  board, 
and  is  treasurer  of  the  College  Endowment 
Fund.  Mr.  Mitchell  also  served  as  president 
of  the  Conference  Claimant  Society,  which 
provides  for  aged  and  incapacitated  ministers. 
On  June  1,  1886,  he  married  at  Mt.  Carmel 
Miss  Delia  Russell,  daughter  of  Charles  R.  and 
Frances  Russell.  Her  grandfather,  Abraham 
Russell,  was  a  pioneer  of  Mt.  Carmel,  where 
he  settled  in  1817.  Mrs.  Mitchell  was  born 
at  Mt.  Carmel  March  28,  1868.  The  three 
daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchell  are: 
Grace,  an  instructor  in  the  Christian  College 
at  Columbia;  Frances,  wife  of  E.  E.  Fear- 
heiley,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois,  and  Elinor, 
wife  of  Loren  C.  Hill,  of  Mt.  Carmel. 

William  Patterson  MacCracken,  Jr.  At 
its  annual  convention  in  Detroit  in  September, 
1925,  the  American  Bar  Association  chose  as 
its  secretary  for  the  following  year  a  well 
known  Chicago  attorney,  William  Patterson 
MacCracken,  Jr.  This  is  one  of  numerous 
distinctions  that  have  come  to  this  Chicago 
lawyer  since  he  began  practice  fifteen  years 
ago. 

He  was  born  in  Chicago,  September  17, 
1888,  son  of  Dr.  William  P.  and  Mary  Eliza- 
beth (Avery)  MacCracken.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  acquired  in  Chicago  except  for  one 
year  at  Hillside,  Wisconsin,  and  one  year  at 
Montclair,  New  Jersey.  He  attended  the 
South  Side  Academy,  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity High  School  in  1905,  took  his  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy  degree  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1909,  and  was  graduated  J.  D.  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School  in  1911. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  in  October 
of  the  same  year.  He  served  as  legislative 
secretary  to  Hon.  Morton  D.  Hull  in  1911. 
From  the  date  of  his  admission  until  February 
1,  1916,  he  was  employed  by  the  law  firms 
of  Steere,  Williams  &  Steere,  Steere  &  Steere, 
George  S.  Steere,  and  Montgomery,  Hart, 
Smith  &  Steere.  In  1916  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  Montgomery,  Hart  Smith  & 
Steere,  and  is  now  a  parnter  in  the  firm  of 
Montgomery,  Hart  &  Smith.  During  1923  he 
served  as  special  assistant  to  the  attorney 
general  of  Illinois  in  connection  with  the  City 
Hall  graft  investigation,  and  as  assistant 
state's  attorney  of  Cook  County  was  especially 
assigned  to  try  cases  growing  out  of  this 
investigation. 

Mr.  MacCracken  enlisted  in  July,  1917,  was 
on  duty  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  until  Au- 
gust of  that  year,  and  during  August  and 
September  attended  the  Fort  Sheridan  Train- 
ing Camp,  Sixth  Battery.  He  was  in  the 
School  of  Military  Aeronautics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  in  October  and  November, 
and  was  at  Rich  Field,  Waco,  Texas,  from 
December,  1917,  to  September,  1918,  as  cadet. 
After    being    commissioned    second    lieutenant 
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there  he  served  as  flying  instructor  until  trans- 
ferred to  Ellington  Field,  Olcott,  Texas,  in 
September,  1918,  and  was  discharged  January 
7,  1919.  Mr.  MacCracken  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  the  law  of  aviation  in  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  1920-21,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  law  of  aero- 
nautics from  1921  to  1925.  He  was  commander 
of  Aviation  Post  of  the  American  Legion  in 
1925.  As  a  member  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics Association  he  has  been  governor  at 
large  since  1923,  and  chairman  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  also  since  1923.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Aero  Commission  of  the  City 
of  Chicago,  appointed  by  Mayor  Dever,  and 
participated  in  the  organization  of  the  Na- 
tional Air  Transport,  Inc.,  and  is  general 
counsel  of  this  organization. 

Mr.  MacCracken  has  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  State  and  Chicago  Bar  As- 
sociations, and  served  as  member  of  admissions 
and  rules  of  court  committees,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  rules  of  court,  1925- 
26.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Chicago 
University  Law  School  Alumni  Association, 
member  of  the  Commercial  Law  League  of 
America,  member  of  the  Hamilton  Club,  Ken- 
wood Evangelical  Church,  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  School  of  Christ  Church  at  Win- 
netka,  member  of  the  Sunset  Ridge  Country 
Club,  is  a  past  regent  of  Garden  City  Council 
of  the  Royal  Arcanum,  and  a  republican  in 
politics. 

Mr.  MacCracken  married,  September  14, 
1918,  at  Waco,  Texas,  Miss  Sally  Lucile  Lewis. 
They  have  one  son,  William  Lewis  MacCracken, 
born  August  24,  1923. 

Whitson  Wilford  Daily,  state's  attorney 
of  Hamilton  County,  served  two  terms  as 
county  superintendent  of  schools  of  that 
county  and  for  the  past  ten  years  has  enjoyed 
an  extensive  and  successful  practice  as  a 
lawyer. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Stone  County, 
Missouri,  January  14,  1880,  but  represents 
some  pioneer  families  of  Hamilton  County, 
Illinois.  John  Daily,  a  native  of  Kentucky 
and  of  Virginia  ancestry,  came  to  Hamilton 
County  fully  a  century  ago  and  helped  develop 
the  country  from  a  wilderness  condition.  His 
son,  Lewis  J.  Daily,  was  born  in  Hamilton 
County,  but  subsequently  moved  to  Missouri, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  wife 
was  Celia  Maulding,  a  native  of  Hamilton 
County,  and  who  finally  returned  to  that 
county  and  died  there  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two.  Her  father  was  William  Maulding,  and 
her  grandfather,  Ambrose  Maulding,  was  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  war  and  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Hamilton  County,  Illinois, 
where  he  died.  His  descendants  recently 
erected  a  monument  at  his  grave  at  Ten  Miles 
to  commemorate  his  services  as  a  Revolution- 
ary patriot.  Wilford  C.  Daily,  son  of  Lewis  J. 
and  Celia  (Maulding)  Daily,  was  about  fifteen 
years  old  when  his  parents  moved  to  Missouri, 
and  he  was  reared  there  and  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. He  married  Martha  J.  Kirk,  and  in  1892 
he  returned  with  his  family  to  Hamilton 
County,  Illinois,  and  he  is  now  seventy-four, 
and  his  wife  sixty-nine.     Both  are  members  of 


the  Missionary  Baptist  Church.  They  reared 
a  family  of  five  sons:  Robert  Z.,  James  H., 
Whitson  W.,  William  H.  and  Lewis  A. 

Whitson  W.  Daily  was  twelve  years  old 
when  brought  to  Illinois.  He  grew  up  on  a 
farm,  was  educated  in  rural  schools,  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  began  teaching.  He  did 
a  great  deal  of  private  study  at  home  and  he 
also  attended  Ewing  College,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1902.  For  eleven  years  he 
attended  and  taught  school  alternately,  during 
which  time  he  was  principal  of  schools  at 
Broughton,  and  in  1910  was  elected  county 
superintendent  of  Hamilton  County,  and  re- 
elected in  1914.  On  account  of  a  change  in 
the  law  regulating  the  term  of  office  he  served 
eight  years  and  eight  months  as  county  super- 
intendent. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Daily,  in  1915,  gradu- 
ated from  the  American  College  of  Law  at 
Chicago  and  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar 
in  1916.  On  retiring  from  his  office  as  county 
superintendent  he  engaged  in  practice  at 
McLeansboro,  and  in  1920  was  elected  on  the 
democratic  ticket  state's  attorney  of  Hamilton 
County.  He  was  reelected  in  1924,  and  has 
set  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  in  law  en- 
forcement in  Hamilton  County. 

Mr.  Daily  is  a  deacon  in  the  Missionary 
Baptist  Church.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  Order  and  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows.  He  married,  in  1902,  Miss  Nora  E. 
Davis.  She  was  born  and  reared  at  Brough- 
ton, Illinois,  and  was  a  teacher  before  her 
marriage.  They  have  two  sons,  Joe  Whit 
Daily  and  John  Davis  Daily. 

George  W.  Hogan  was  admitted  to  the  Illi- 
nois bar  forty-six  years  ago,  and  while  one 
of  the  oldest  active  men  in  the  profession  in 
Hamilton  County,  he  is  also  well  known  for 
his  participation  in  other  activities,  particu- 
larly as  a  banker.  He  is  president  of  the 
Peoples  National  Bank  of  McLeansboro,  and 
also  of  the  Walpole  State  Bank  at  Walpole, 
Illinois. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Hamilton  County. 
April  9,  1858.  His  grandfather  Hogan  was  a 
native  of  Georgia,  and  on  coming  to  Illinois 
settled  in  Franklin  County,  where  he  died 
some  years  later  after  a  surgical  operation. 
His  son,  John  H.  Hogan,  was  born  in  Frank- 
lin County,  Illinois,  was  reared  in  Franklin 
County  and  in  1854  went  out  to  California 
as  a  gold  digger.  He  had  a  moderate  success 
in  the  quest  of  gold  and  on  returning  to  Illi- 
nois located  in  Hamilton  County.  When  the 
Civil  war  broke  out  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  a  company  organized  in  Franklin  County, 
a  part  of  the  Fifteenth  Illinois  Cavalry  which 
afterwards  was  attached  to  the  Thirty-first 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  commanded  by 
Gen.  John  A.  Logan.  He  was  commissioned 
a  second  lieutenant  and  then  a  first  lieutenant. 
John  H.  Hogan  was  in  service  until  the  close 
of  the  war  and  in  after  years  was  generally 
called  Captain.  His  father-in-law,  Capt.  James 
Wallace  Flannigan,  was  a  soldier  in  both  the 
Mexican  and  Civil  wars.  John  H.  Hogan  mar- 
ried Constance  Flannigan.  While  he  was  in 
the  army  he  sent  part  of  his  salary  home  to 
his  wife,  who  used  it  to  buy  half  a  section  of 
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land  in  Hamilton  County.  After  the  war  he 
located  on  this  land,  but  three  years  later  re- 
turned to  Franklin  County.  His  last  years 
were  spent  at  McLeansboro,  where  he  died 
May  2,  1913,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He 
was  a  democrat  until  he  went  into  the  Union 
army,  but  came  back  from  the  war  a  repub- 
lican and  ever  after  supported  that  party. 
He  and  his  wife  had  a  family  of  ten  children, 
and  seven  are  now  living. 

George  W.  Hogan  spent  most  of  his  youth 
on  a  farm,  attended  country  schools,  continued 
his  education  in  Ewing  College  and  read  law 
at  Benton  and  McLeansboro.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1880,  and  for  ten  years  was  as- 
sociated in  practice  with  John  C.  Hall.  In 
later  years  his  law  work  has  been  largely 
confined  to  chancery  and   probate  practice. 

Mr.  Hogan  in  1903  organized  the  First  State 
Bank  at  Elizabethtown,  Illinois,  and  was  its 
president  five  years,  until  selling  his  interest. 
He  organized  the  Peoples  National  Bank  at 
McLeansboro  in  1909,  and  he  has  been  its 
president  from  the  beginning.  In  1924  this 
bank  and  the  First  National  Bank  of  Mc- 
Leansboro took  over  the  Cloud  State  Bank  of 
that  city,  and  since  then  the  Peoples  National 
Bank  has  occupied  the  former  building  of  the 
Cloud  institution.  Mr.  Hogan  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  leading  financiers  of  Hamilton 
County,  and  is  in  close  touch  with  a  wide  va- 
riety of  business  interests. 

He  has  given  a  generous  share  of  his  time 
and  abilities  to  the  public  service.  He  served 
a  term  as  mayor  of  McLeansboro,  and  after 
an  interval  served  two  other  terms.  During 
the  second  period  of  service  he  led  the  move- 
ment for  the  building  and  installation  of  water 
works  and  street  improvements,  carrying  the 
issue  against  strong  opposition.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  last  state  constitutional  con- 
vention of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hogan  has  always 
been  a  staunch  republican,  is  a  thirty-second 
degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  Shriner,  mem- 
ber of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Meth- 
odist Church. 

He  married,  September  14,  1888,  Miss  Pearl 
Thompson,  daughter  of  Richard  Thompson,  of 
Thompsonville,  Illinois.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, Lila  Thompson  and  George  W.,  Jr.  His 
son  was  a  soldier  in  the  World  war  and  is  now 
practicing  law  at  McLeansboro. 

Peter  J.  Kolb.  The  most  forceful  and 
youthful  of  the  pioneers  of  Wabash  County 
are  represented  in  the  family  and  ancestry  of 
Peter  J.  Kolb,  prominent  attorney  of  Mt.  Car- 
mel,  who  for  his  own  part  has  displayed  excep- 
tional ability  and  integrity  in  the  course  of 
his  life  work  in  that  locality. 

Mr.  Kolb  was  born  on  a  farm  three  miles 
west  of  Mt.  Carmel,  August  5,  1874,  son  of 
Adam  and  Anna  (Kohlhaas)  Kolb.  His  pa- 
ternal grandparents  were  Suitbert  and  Eliza- 
beth (Dunkel)  Kolb.  In  1840  they  immigrated 
to  the  United  States  and  bought  a  small  tract 
of  land  a  few  miles  west  of  Mt.  Carmel,  in 
Wabash  County.  A  large  part  of  it  was  cov- 
ered with  heavy  woods.  Suitbert  Kolb  built 
for  his  family  a  log  cabin,  began  the  work  of 
clearing  the  timber,  and  as  evidence  of  his 
prosperous  career  as  a  farmer  he  increased 
his  holdings  to  160   acres.     He  died  in   1885- 


About  ten  years  later  his  widow  moved  to 
Mt.  Carmel,  where  she  died  in  1906,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-nine.  Of  their  nine  children  six 
reached  mature  years,  named  Adam,  Law- 
rence, John,  Joseph,  Mary  and  Margaret. 

Adam  Kolb,  father  of  the  Mt.  Carmel  attor- 
ney, was  born  at  Thulba,  Bavaria,  Germany, 
February  22,  1835,  and  was  five  years  of  age 
when   brought   to   America.     He  grew   up   on 
the  farm  in  the  midst  of  pioneer  conditions, 
learned  to  work  from  an  early  age,  and  had 
only  the  advantages  of  the  neighboring  schools. 
In    1860   he  married  Josephine   Melcher,   who 
was  born   at   Louisville,   Kentucky.      The   two 
children  born  to  this  marriage  died  in  infancy, 
and  the  wife  passed  away  in  1863.     After  her 
death  Adam  Kolb  sold  the  farm  which  he  had 
purchased  near  Rochester,  in  Wabash  County, 
and  in  1867  he  married  Anna  Kohlhaas.     She 
was    born    in    Wabash    County,    daughter    of 
John  and  Mary  Ann    (Leipold)    Kohlhaas,  the 
former  a  native  of  Prussia  and  the  latter  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,    Germany.      John    Kohlhaas 
arrived  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1836,  went 
from   there   to    Natchez,    Mississippi,   then    to 
Louisville,    Kentucky,    and    there   he    married. 
His  wife  had  come  to  America  with  her  par- 
ents,  who   located   at   Louisville.     John   Kohl- 
haas for  several  years  after  his  marriage  lived 
in  Louisiana,  and  then  moved  to   Salem,  Illi- 
nois, and  five  years  later  located   on   a   farm 
near    Friendsville    in    Wabash    County.      His 
wife  died  in  1856,  and  afterward  John  Kohl- 
haas lived  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Kolb  until 
his  death  in  1875,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

Adam  Kolb  after  his  second  marriage  lo- 
cated on  a  farm  about  three  miles  west  of 
Mt.  Carmel  and  remained  there  until  1901. 
Then  selling  the  old  homestead,  he  moved  to 
Mt.  Carmel  and  was  retired  until  his  death 
on  May  2,  1917.  He  was  a  democrat  in 
politics,  took  an  active  interest  in  local  affairs, 
and  he  and  his  wife  were  Catholics,  and  lived 
industrious  and  well  ordered  lives.  Mrs.  Kolb 
died  May  28,  1925.  They  reared  three  sons 
and  two  daughters:  Charles,  George,  Peter  J., 
Mary  and  Laura. 

Peter  J.  Kolb  was  reared  on  a  farm,  at- 
tended rural  schools,  and  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen began  teaching.  His  work  as  a  rural 
school  teacher  continued  four  years,  and  for 
a  year  and  a  half  he  was  an  instructor  in  the 
high  school  at  Mt.  Carmel.  In  the  meantime 
he  was  using  the  intervals  of  teaching  to 
advance  his  own  education.  The  winter  of 
1892-93  he  spent  in  the  Illinois  Normal  Uni- 
versity at  Carbondale,  attended  the  Indiana 
Normal  College  at  Danville  in  the  summer  of 
1895,  and  the  summer  of  1896,  in  Austin  Col- 
lege at  Effingham,  Illinois.  In  the  fall  of 
1896  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office 
of  Leeds  and  Ramsey,  Mt.  Carmel  attorneys. 
During  the  summer  of  1S97  he  was  a  student 
in  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  Law 
School  at  Bloomington.  Mr.  Kolb  in  Decem- 
ber, 1898,  became  deputy  county  clerk,  holding 
that  position  for  two  years.  In  the  meantime, 
in  December,  1899,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  after  examination  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois. 
In  September,  1900,  he  formed  a  law  partner- 
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ship  with  Judge  S.  Z.  Landes,  and  they  prac- 
ticed together  until  Mr.  Landes  retired  upon 
election  to  the  office  of  county  judge.  He 
was  states  attorney  of  Wabash  County  from 
1904  to  1908,  and  served  as  master  in  chancery 
of  that  county  for  two  years.  In  the  course 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Kolb  has 
achieved  a  position  of  fine  distinction  among 
the  lawyers  of  southern  Illinois.  He  has 
handled  a  large  volume  of  varied  and  import- 
ant practice  in  all  the  courts  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state.  Since  1911  he  has  been 
district  attorney  for  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Mt.  Carmel,  and 
during  1906-08  was  associated  with  A.  E. 
Smith  in  the  ownership  of  the  Mt.  Carmel 
Register. 

He  is  a  democrat  in  politics,  and  he  and 
his  family  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
He  has  been  active  in  the  Rotary  Club,  serv- 
ing as  governor  of  the  Forty-fifth  District. 
Mr.  Kolb  organized  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
at  Mt.  Carmel  and  for  several  years  was  grand 
knight,  and  is  a  past  exalted  ruler  of  the 
Mt.  Carmel  Lodge  of  B.  P.  O.  Elks. 

He  married,  October  15,  1902,  Miss  Helen 
Fridrich,  a  native  of  Mt.  Carmel,  daughter  of 
Nicholas  and  Margaret  (Peters)  Fridrich. 
Nicholas  Fridrich,  who  was  born  at  Mt.  Car- 
mel October  10,  1839,  and  died  there  February 
29,  1908,  was  a  son  of  George  and  Mary 
(Wirth)  Fridrich,  natives  of  Germany,  who 
settled  in  Wabash  County  in  1838.  Nicholas 
Fridrich  was  a  carpenter  contractor,  later  a 
furniture  dealer  and  undertaker,  and  one  of 
the  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  Mt.  Carmel. 
He  was  a  Union  soldier  in  the  Civil  war.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kolb  have  two  children,  Margaret 
and  Walter.  The  daughter  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  is  a  teacher. 
The  son  is  in  his  second  year  as  a  student 
at  Notre  Dame  University. 

James  R.  Winn  is  president  of  the  Winn 
Lumber  Company,  one  of  the  leading  concerns 
of  its  kind  in  Jefferson  County,  where  it  main- 
tains large  and  well  equipped  yards  both  at 
Mount  Vernon,  the  county  seat,  and  in  the 
village  of  Waltonville.  Mr.  Winn  has  achieved 
substantial  success  through  his  own  ability 
and  efforts  and  has  high  standing  in  the  busi- 
ness and  social  circles  of  his  home  city  of 
Mount  Vernon.  On  a  farm  near  the  village 
of  Hillsboro,  Arkansas,  and  at  a  point  more 
than  fifty  miles  distant  from  a  railroad,  James 
R.  Winn  was  born  in  the  year  1873,  a  scion  of 
sterling  American  ancestry  on  both  the  pa- 
ternal and  maternal  sides.  He  is  a  son  of 
Powhatan  and  Ada  L.  (Oakes)  Winn,  both 
representatives  of  families  that  were  founded 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States 
in  the  pioneer  days,  Mrs.  Winn  having  been 
descended  from  a  Colonial  New  England  fam- 
ily that  early  sent  representatives  into  Ohio 
and  that  has  figured  also  in  the  development 
and  progress  of  other  states  of  the  middle 
west  and  southwest.  Powhatan  Winn  likewise 
was  a  native  of  Arkansas,  was  a  plain,  indus- 
trious and  law-abiding  citizen,  and  belonged 
to  that  large  and  eminently  respectable  class 


of  yeomenry  that  in  an  unassuming  way  has 
ever  added  stability  to  the  body  politic  and 
aided  in  advancing  human  progress  and  pros- 
perity, his  active  career  having  been  marked 
by  close  alliance  with  productive  farm  indus- 
try. His  was  the  distinction  of  having  been  a 
loyal  and  valiant  soldier  of  the  Union  in  the 
Civil  war,  he  having  been  a  member  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy-seventh  Ohio  Vol- 
unteer Infantry  and  his  military  career  having 
covered  virtually  the  entire  period  of  the  war. 
At  the  close  of  the  great  conflict  through  which 
the  integrity  of  the  nation  was  perpetuated 
he  received  his  honorable  discharge,  and  in 
later  years  his  continued  interest  in  his  old 
comrades  was  shown  in  his  appreciative  affili- 
ation with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
His  death  occurred  in  1898,  his  wife  having 
passed  away  in  1890,  both  having  been  held 
in  unqualified  esteem  in  the  community  where 
they  had  lived  and  wrought  to  goodly  ends 
and  where  they  had  stood  as  representatives 
of  the  staunchest  type  of  sterling  American 
citizenship,  sincere  and  earnest  and  living 
useful  lives  "far  from  the  maddening  crowd's 
ignoble  strife."  This  worthy  couple  became 
the  parents  of  a  large  family  of  children, 
seven  of  whom  attained  to  maturity:  James 
R.,  of  this  review,  is  the  eldest  of  the  surviv- 
ing children.  Frank  E.  was  a  member  of  an 
Arkansas  regiment  in  the  Spanish-American 
war,  and  is  engaged  in  saw-mill  operations. 
Richard  P.  is  now  a  resident  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  to  which  state  he  removed  from  Pine 
Bluff,  Arkansas.  Owen  O.,  who  resides  in 
California,  married  Bonnie  Lamont,  who  is 
deceased  and  who  is  survived  by  three  chil- 
dren, Everett  E.,  Earl  and  Ada  May.  Clyde 
M.  married  Jessie  Hopper,  who  is  deceased 
and  whose  surviving  children  are  Marion  and 
Rosella.  Flora  is  the  wife  of  John  E.  Graves 
and  they  reside  in  Nevada.  Lois  M.,  the  third 
child,  and  Everett,  the  youngest  of  the  num- 
ber, are  the  two  who  are  deceased.  The  Winn 
family  has  been  worthily  concerned  with  civic 
and  industrial  development  in  various  parts  of 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  and 
with  other  states  of  the  southwest. 

James  R.  Winn,  of  this  sketch,  was  named 
in  honor  of  his  paternal  grandfather,  the  late 
James  R.  Winn,  who  was  born  in  Mississippi, 
and  who  was  a  successful  planter  and  influ- 
ential citizen  of  his  home  county,  where  he 
served  as  sheriff,  besides  holding  other  local 
offices,  and  where  he  did  well  his  part  in  the 
development  of  the  agricultural  and  other 
resources  of  the  district.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
Arkansas,  where  he  settled  prior  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  state  to  the  Union,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  and  exponents  of 
plantation  industry  in  what  is  now  Union 
County,  that  state.  Concerning  him  the  fol- 
lowing record  has  been  written:  "He  made 
the  journey  to  the  new  country  under  many 
difficulties  and  hardships,  he  having  found  it 
necessary  to  cut  his  way  for  many  miles 
through  dense  forests,  into  the  depths  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  which  no  white  man  had  pre- 
viously penetrated,  besides  which  he  had  to 
traverse  many  swamps  and  make  difficult 
crossings  of  swift-rushing  streams — -all  this 
implying  much  labor  and  not  a  few  perils. 
He  became  a  leader  in  his  pioneer  community, 
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there  rose  to  a  position  of  prominence,  be- 
came widely  known,  largely  through  his  influ- 
ential participation  in  the  councils  and 
campaigns  of  the  democratic  party,  and  at 
one  time  he  was  earnestly  importuned  by 
party  leaders  to  become  a  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  Arkansas,  an  office  for  which  he  was 
well  qualified  but  for  which  he  refused  to 
consider  nomination  by  his  party.  This  hon- 
ored and  public-spirited  citizen  died  in  the 
year  1884,  secure  in  the  high  regard  of  all 
who  knew  him." 

There  was  little  of  the  unusual  and  the 
dramatic  in  the  youthful  life  of  James  R. 
Winn  of  this  sketch.  He  was  a  child  at  the 
time  of  the  family  removal  from  Arkansas  to 
Ohio,  where  he  was  reared  on  the  home  farm 
and  received  the  advantages  of  the  district 
school.  After  a  few  years  the  family  returned 
to  Arkansas,  and  there  Mr.  Winn  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  timber  industry,  as  a  buyer 
and  later  as  a  saw-mill  manager  for  a  St. 
Louis  lumber  company.  Still  later  he  engaged 
independently  in  the  manufacturing  of  lumber, 
and  after  two  years  had  passed  he  organized 
the  Winn  Lumber  Company,  of  Mount  Vernon, 
Illinois,  Incorporated,  of  which  he  is  now  the 
president  and  general  manager.  The  business, 
which  was  incorporated  in  1905,  has  steadily 
grown  in  magnitude  and  now  covers  a  broad 
range,  the  enterprise  including  not  only  the 
handling  of  lumber  products  of  all  kinds  but 
also  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  concrete 
building  blocks  and  other  concrete  products. 
The  business  is  one  of  major  importance  in 
Jefferson  County,  and  the  branch  at  Walton- 
ville  has  greatly  facilitated  the  operations  of 
the  company  in  the  district  from  which  that 
village  is  a  distributing  center.  In  the  man- 
agement of  this  large  and  constantly  expand- 
ing business  Mr.  Winn  has  shown  exceptional 
initiative  and  administrative  ability.  Method- 
ical and  intensely  practical,  he  keeps  in  close 
touch  with  every  detail  of  the  business,  and 
he  formulates  plans  with  discrimination  and 
with  a  clear  apprehension  of  future  demands, 
his  mature  judgment  causing  his  policies  and 
plans  to  make  for  cumulative  success.  He  has 
worthily  gained  rank  among  the  successful 
and  representative  business  men  of  Jefferson 
County  and  has  done  much  to  promote  the 
material  advancement  of  his  home  city  and 
county  and  to  make  Mount  Vernon  one  of  the 
important  business  centers  of  southern  Illi- 
nois, the  while  he  stands  exponent  of  loyal, 
appreciative  and  progressive  citizenship  and 
takes  deep  and  constructive  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  the  communal  welfare.  His  success 
has  been  in  consonance  with  his  energetic 
application  and  honorable  and  enterprising 
business  policies,  and  he  commands  unequivo- 
cal popular  confidence  and  esteem.  He  has 
refused  to  hold  as  any  significant  handicap 
the  physical  infirmity  that  is  his  through  hav- 
ing met  with  an  accident  that  necessitated 
the  amputation  of  his  left  arm.  Mr.  Winn  is 
well  fortified  in  his  convictions  concerning 
economic  and  governmental  policies,  his 
patriotic  loyalty  is  of  the  staunchest  type, 
and  while  he  has  had  no  desire  for  political 
preferment  or  public  office,  he  is  a  stalwart 
advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  democratic 
party,  in  the  faith  of  which  he  was  reared. 


He  is  affiliated  with  several  fraternal  organiza- 
tions and  is  popular  in  both  the  business  and 
social  circles  of  his  home  city  and  county, 
where  his  friends  are  in  number  as  his  ac- 
quaintances. His  advancement  has  been  won 
entirely  through  his  own  ability  and  efforts, 
and  he  well  merits  that  proudest  of  American 
titles,  "self-made  man."  He  is  in  the  very 
prime  of  strong  and  resourceful  manhood  and 
his  continued  advancement  in  business  suc- 
cess and  influence  is  normally  assured.  The 
name  of  Mr.  Winn  is  still  permitted  to  be 
enrolled  on  the  list  of  popular  and  eligible 
bachelors  in  Jefferson  County. 

Prof.  Rufus  Martin  Utterback.  In  the 
development  of  a  career  which  has  been  char- 
acterized by  marked  industry  and  energy  and 
the  achievement  of  merited  success  the  younger 
generation  should  take  interest,  for  in  this 
way  lessons  of  incalculable  value  may  be 
learned.  Such  a  career  has  been  that  of 
Rufus  Martin  Utterback,  president  of  Utter- 
back's  Business  College  at  Mattoon,  who,  com- 
mencing his  independent  life  with  little  to  aid 
him  save  faith  in  himself  and  a  good  educa- 
tion, with  some  experience  as  a  teacher  and  a 
large  amount  of  native  ability,  has  steadily  ad- 
vanced in  the  field  of  commercial  education 
until  now  he  has  three  branch  schools  in  addi- 
tion to  the  parent  school  at  Mattoon  and  is 
accounted  one  of  the  leaders  in  his  field  of 
effort  in  the  state. 

Professor  Utterback  was  born  May  21,  1878, 
at  Dundas,  Richland  County,  Illinois,  and  is  a 
son  of  Martin  and  Eliza  (Burgess)  Utterback. 
Martin  Utterback  was  born  near  Elizabeth- 
town,  Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  his  birthplace 
being  near  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  was 
three  years  of  age  when  he  was  brought  to  Illi- 
nois by  his  parents,  the  remainder  of  his  life 
being  passed  in  Richland  County,  where  he 
helped  to  haul  logs  for  the  first  court  house 
of  the  county.  He  was  of  German  descent 
from  both  ancestral  parents,  but  the  family 
has  been  long  in  this  country  and  his  grand- 
father Snyder  was  present  at  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  clad  in  home- 
spun linen  uniform,  as  sergeant-at-arms.  At 
Claremont,  Illinois,  in  1857,  Martin  Utterback 
married  Eliza  Burgess,  of  Scotch  descent,  a 
daughter  of  James  Burgess,  a  veteran  of  the 
War  of  1812  and  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of 
Ohio. 

Rufus  Martin  Utterback  acquired  his  early 
education  at  Dundas,  Illinois,  where  he  at- 
tended the  rural  school,  and  followed  this  by 
a  course  at  Valparaiso  University.  Later  he 
took  a  course  at  the  Southwestern  Business 
College.  He  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher 
in  the  public  school  and  was  so  engaged  from 
1896  to  1904.  He  then  spent  one  and  one-half 
years  as  a  stenographer,  and  in  1905  turned 
his  attention  to  business  college  work,  with 
which  he  has  been  identified  to  the  present,  al- 
though it  was  not  until  1909  that  he  pur- 
chased and  started  operation  of  what  has  since 
been  known  as  Utterback's  Business  College, 
of  which  he  has  been  president  since  its  in- 
ception. In  1919  Mr.  Utterback  organized  the 
branch  school  at  Paris,  Illinois,  in  1921  the 
second  branch  school,  located  at  Olney,  Illinois, 
and  in  1925  the  third  branch  school,  at  Dan- 
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ville,  Illinois.  These  have  all  proved  decidedly 
successful  under  his  careful  and  capable  man- 
agement, and  there  are  already  found  a  num- 
ber of  successful  men  and  women  in  the  busi- 
ness world  who  received  their  training  at  the 
Utterback  schools.  Mr.  Utterback  has  given 
his  chief  attention  to  the  management  and  di- 
rection of  these  establishments,  but  has  not 
overlooked  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  from 
1915  to  1917  served  as  a  member  of  the  City 
Council  of  Mattoon.  He  is  a  republican  in 
politics,  as  a  fraternalist  is  a  member  of  the 
Danville  Consistory  and  is  a  thirty-second  de- 
gree Mason,  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a  Modern 
Woodman  of  America,  and  belongs  also  to  the 
Rotary  Club  and  the  United  Association  of 
Accredited  Private  Business  Schools.  Until 
1922,  from  1896,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church,  but  now  belongs  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  faith. 

On  July  19,  1905,  at  Calhoun,  Illinois,  Pro- 
fessor Utterback  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Leona  A.  Bartley,  a  daughter  of  Edward 
T.  and  Elvira  Jane  Bartley.  Edward  T.  Bart- 
ley, who  died  in  May,  1925,  was  a  descendant 
of  Governor  Bartley  of  Ohio,  a  Union  soldier 
during  the  Civil  war,  and  a  great-nephew  of 
William  Hooper,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  William  Hooper 
was  born  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  June  17, 
1742,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1760,  following  which  he  practiced  law 
in  North  Carolina  and  early  became  interested 
in  the  Colonial  struggle  with  Great  Britain. 
Elected  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1774, 
he  became  a  signer  of  the  famous  document  of 
July  4,  1776.  He  died  at  Hillsboro,  North 
Carolina,  in  October,  1790.  Mrs.  Bartley,  who 
still  survives  her  husband,  is  a  descendant  of 
the  old  Scotch  Covenanters.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Utterback  there  have  been  born  two  children: 
Ethel  Elvira,  who  was  born  December  27,  1913, 
and  died  six  hours  later;  and  Mary  Elizabeth, 
born  March  3,  1917,  who  is  attending  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Danville. 

James  Romulus  Campbell,  who  attained 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
during  the  Spanish-American  and  Philippine 
wars,  was  one  of  Southern  Illinois'  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  long  prominent  in  civil 
affairs  as  a  lawyer  and  banker.  His  home 
was  at  McLeansboro,  where  he  died  August  20, 
1924. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Crook  Township, 
Hamilton  County,  May  4,  1853,  son  of  John 
and  Mary  (Coker)  Campbell.  John  Camp- 
bell was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  settled  in 
Hamilton  County  in  early  manhood,  where  he 
met  and  married  Mary  Coker.  Her  father, 
Rev.  Charles  Coker,  was  well  known  through- 
out Southern  Illinois  in  the  early  days  as  a 
Methodist  minister.  John  Campbell  was  a 
farmer  and  stock  man,  and  as  a  stock  buyer 
his  business  took  him  all  over  Southern  Illi- 
nois. He  resided  on  and  paid  taxes  on  the 
same  farm  for  fifty  years.  He  was  a  demo- 
crat in  politics  and  was  reared  a  Catholic, 
but  his  wife  was  a  Methodist. 

James  R.  Campbell  was  reared  on  his  fath- 
er's farm,  attended  common  schools,  and  subse- 
quently Notre  Dame  University  at  South  Bend, 
Indiana.      He    showed    his    unusual    business 


enterprise  at  an  early  age.  Before  reaching 
his  majority  he  obtained  a  sub-contract  for 
the  construction  of  several  miles  of  the  Big 
Four  Railroad.  He  studied  law  at  McLeans- 
boro and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1877. 
From  1879  to  1899  he  published  the  McLeans- 
boro Times.  While  practicing  law  and  pub- 
lishing the  newspaper  he  exercised  an  influ- 
ential leadership  in  the  democratic  party.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  1884  to  1888,  and  of  the  Sen- 
ate from  1888  to  1896.  In  1896  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  and  re- 
signed his  seat  in  Congress  in  1898  to  serve  as 
a  soldier  in  the  Spanish-American  war.  He 
was  colonel  of  the  Ninth  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry,  was  mustered  into  service  June  28, 
1898,  and  was  with  his  regiment  in  Cuba.  He 
was  mustered  out  May  20,  1899,  and  on  July 
5,  1899,  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Thirtieth  United  States  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, with  which  he  went  to  the  Philippines. 
He  saw  active  service  during  the  Philippine 
insurrection  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  January  3, 
1901.  He  received  an  honorable  discharge 
March  25,  1901.  He  was  the  highest  ranking 
officer  from  Illinois  during  the  Cuban  and 
Philippine  wars. 

General  Campbell  after  his  military  service 
devoted  most  of  his  time  to  banking,  though 
he  remained  prominent  in  the  democratic  party 
until  his  death.  In  1902  he  organized  the 
First  National  Bank  of  McLeansboro  and  was 
president  of  that  institution  until  his  death. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  Campbell  Milling 
Company  at  Carmi,  Illinois.  General  Camp- 
bell was  a  man  forceful  in  action  and 
in  thought,  and  though  a  leader  in  the  demo- 
cratic party  he  never  hesitated  to  condemn  a 
measure  which  his  convictions  and  judgment 
would  not  approve.  He  was  one  of  the  four 
delegates  at  large  from  Illinois  to  organize 
the   progressive   party   in    1912. 

General  Campbell  married,  December  18, 
1879,  Miss  Kittie  Benson,  who  survives  him. 
The  only  son  and  child  is  Valentine  B.  Camp- 
bell, who  is  a  well  known  figure  in  many  of 
the  same  lines  distinguished  by  his  father.  He 
was  born  at  McLeansboro,  October  1,  1880, 
and  was  educated  in  public  schools  and  West 
Point  Military  Academy.  Since  his  father's 
death  he  has  been  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  McLeansboro,  in  which  he  was 
a  former  cashier.  He  is  the  most  extensive 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  running  horses  in 
Illinois.  A  democrat  in  politics,  he  was  for 
eight  years  treasurer  of  the  State  Democratic 
Central  Committee,  and  has  been  a  commit- 
teeman from  his  senatorial  district.  He  mar- 
ried Madeline  Flannigan. 

John  C.  Hall.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1871,  John  C.  Hall  has  outlived  all  his  early 
contemporaries  at  the  bar  of  McLeansboro. 
He  has  been  a  lawyer  and  citizen  of  high 
standing  in  that  community  for  over  half  a 
century.  Along  with  the  practice  of  law  he 
has  handled  an  extensive  business  in  real 
estate. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Hamilton  County, 
August  1,  1849.  His  grandfather,  John  Hall, 
was  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  one  of  the  early 
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settlers  of  Hamilton  County,  Illinois,  where 
he  followed  farming  and  the  trade  of  black- 
smith. He  reared  a  large  family  of  children 
by  his  marriage  to  Nancy  Shirley.  Her  father 
Moses  Shirley,  came  from  Kentucky  to  Illinois 
in  an  early  day. 

Hiram  Wesley  Hall,  father  of  John  C,  was 
born  in  Hamilton  County,  Illinois,  and  lived 
a  long  and  conspicuously  useful  life.  He  was 
a  farmer,  and  served  as  a  soldier  with  the 
American  forces  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  When 
the  Civil  war  came  on  he  organized  two  com- 
panies for  the  Fortieth  Illinois  Infantry  and 
was  captain  of  Company  A  of  that  regiment. 
After  the  battle  of  Kenesaw  Mountain  he  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel  and  commanded 
his  regiment  in  Sherman's  army  on  the  march 
to  the  sea,  and  was  in  the  Grand  Review  at 
Washington.  Colonel  Hall  after  the  war  re- 
turned to  his  farm,  but  was  a  man  of  such 
character  as  to  exercise  wide  influence  in  his 
community.  He  was  a  thinker  in  advance 
of  his  times  in  many  lines  of  thought,  served 
as  justice  of  the  peace  and  for  one  term  was 
a  member  of  the  Legislature.  He  was  on  the 
commission  which  located  and  built  the  State 
Asylum  at  Anna.  He  had  taught  school  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Missionary  Baptist  Church  and  superintend- 
ent of  the  Sunday  School.  He  cast  a  vote  for 
Lincoln  in  1860,  and  ever  afterward  was  a 
republican  in  politics.  Hiram  Wesley  Hall 
lived  to  be  nearly  ninety-nine  years  of  age. 
His  wife,  Julia  Ann  McLean,  was  born  in 
Franklin  County,  Illinois,  daughter  of  James 
A.  McLean,  who  came  to  Illinois  from  Indiana, 
and  the  family  at  a  still  earlier  date  lived  in 
South  Carolina.  She  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six. 

A  brief  record  of  the  children  of  Hiram  W. 
Hall  and  wife  is:  John  Carroll  Hall;  Wilford 
F.,  deceased,  a  physician  at  McLeansboro; 
Columbus  McLean,  deceased,  a  farmer  in  Ham- 
ilton County;  Casander,  deceased,  who  mar- 
ried R.  Medly  Knight;  Nancy  M.,  deceased, 
who  was  the  wife  of  James  Hall;  James  P., 
a  farmer  who  died  unmarried;  Dr.  William  W., 
a  prominent  physician  of  McLeansboro;  Dr. 
Andy  Hall,  of  Mount  Vernon,  Illinois,  who  was 
a  soldier  in  Cuba  during  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war,  also  went  to  the  Philippines,  at- 
tained the  rank  of  major  in  the  medical  de- 
partment, and  also  rendered  service  during  the 
World  war;  and  Lydia,  wife  of  John  Norris, 
a  farmer  at  McLeansboro. 

John  Carroll  Hall  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools  and  in  DePauw  University  at 
Greencastle,  Indiana,  and  took  his  law  course 
at  Northwestern  University  in  Chicago.  He 
had  taught  school  as  a  means  of  furthering 
his  education.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1871,  and  his  professional  career  has  been 
identified  with  McLeansboro  as  his  place  of 
residence.  Mr.  Hall  is  a  republican  in  poli- 
tics, but  has  seldom  been  a  candidate  for  office. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Missionary  Baptist 
Church  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  order 
and  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

He  married,  in  1877,  Lila  Isabel  Hogan, 
daughter  of  John  H.  Hogan.  They  are  the 
parents  of  four  children:  Dr.  Charles  W.,  of 
Mount  Vernon,  Illinois;  Dr.  J.  Carl,  of  Cen- 
tralia,  Illinois;  Vinita  H.;  and  Julia  C,  wife 
of  Nelson  Layman,  of  Duquoin,  Illinois.    Both 


sons  were  volunteers  in  the  Medical  Corps 
during  the  World  war  and  attained  the  rank 
of  major.  Dr.  Charles  went  to  France  and 
the  other  son  was  with  the  American  forces 
on  duty  at  Arch  Angel,  Russia. 

Capt.  John  H.  Stelle,  who  won  his  mili- 
tary rank  as  an  officer  in  the  World  war, 
represents  a  prominent  familv  of  Hamilton 
County  and  has  been  actively  identified  with 
the  professional  and  business  interests  of  Mc- 
Leansboro since  early  manhood.  He  is  a  law- 
yer and  manufacturer. 

Captain  Stelle  was  born  at  McLeansboro, 
August  10,  1891.  His  great-grandfather  Stelle 
was  an  early  settler  of  Hamilton  County, 
coming  from  North  Carolina.  His  grandfather, 
Jacob  Stelle,  was  born  in  Hamilton  County, 
was  a  Union  soldier  in  the  Civil  war,  and 
followed  farming  as  his  occupation.  Thomp- 
son B.  Stelle,  father  of  Captain  Stelle,  was 
born  and  reared  in  Hamilton  County,  ac- 
quired a  common  school  education  and  taught 
school  for  a  time.  He  graduated  in  law  from 
McKendree  College  and  was  engaged  in  prac- 
tice at  McLeansboro  until  his  death  in  1907, 
at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  Thompson  B.  Stelle 
had  unusual  gifts  not  only  in  his  profession 
but  in  business,  and  successfully  conducted  a 
number  of  interests.  He  became  one  of  the 
largest  land  owners  in  Hamilton  County,  ac- 
cumulating an  estate  of  about  2,000  acres. 
He  also  operated  a  general  department  store 
at  McLeansboro.  As  a  lawyer  he  enjoyed 
exceptional  skill  in  the  criminal  branch  of 
practice.  He  served  one  term  as  judge  of 
Hamilton  County  and  was  a  democrat  in  poli- 
tics. Thompson  B.  Stelle  married  Laura 
Blades,  a  native  of  Hamilton  County,  who  died 
in  1919.  Their  children  were:  Eleanor,  wife 
of  Z.  W.  Graff,  of  McLeansboro;  Edith,  who 
married  C.  C.  Wright;  William  H.,  who  prac- 
ticed law  at  McLeansboro  until  his  death  in 
1908;  Cyrus  B.;  Raleigh  B.;  Elsie,  wife  of 
Dr.  W.  H.  Weirick,  of  Jacksonville;  and 
John  H. 

John  H.  Stelle  finished  his  high  school  course 
at  McLeansboro,  attended  Western  Military 
Academy,  and  was  graduated  in  law  at  Wash- 
ington University  of  St.  Louis.  From  1908  to 
1913  he  played  professional  baseball  with  sev- 
eral leagues.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1916  and  was  engaged  in  practice  at  Mc- 
Leansboro when  America  entered  the  World 
war. 

He  volunteered  in  1917,  attended  the  First 
Officers  Training  School  at  Fort  Sheridan,  and 
was  commissioned  a  first  lieutenant.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1918,  he  went  overseas  with  the  Sev- 
enty-seventh Division,  and  subsequently  was 
detailed  for  service  with  the  Twenty-eighth 
and  Thirtieth  Divisions,  and  finally  with  Com- 
pany B  of  the  One  Hundred  Fifteenth  Machine 
Gun  Battalion.  He  was  in  much  of  the  fight- 
ing in  France  during  the  year  1918,  and  in 
December  of  that  year  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  Captain  Stelle  received  his 
honorable  discharge  May  19,  1919.  He  at- 
tended the  first  meeting  of  the  American  Le- 
gion in  this  country  and  is  a  past  commander 
of  the  post  at  McLeansboro. 

Captain  Stelle  has  given  much  of  his  time 
since  the  war  to  business  and  industrial  in- 
terests.    Since  1920  he  has  been  owner  of  the 
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McLeansboro  Creamery,  a  successful  industry 
manufacturing  ice,  ice  cream  and  butter.  He 
is  president  of  the  McLeansboro  Shale  Prod- 
ucts Company,  manufacturers  of  brick,  drain 
tile  and  building  blocks.  He  was  president 
in  1923  of  the  Hamilton  County  Fair  Associa- 
tion, of  which  he  was  an  organizer,  and  was 
elected  president  for  1926  of  the  McLeans- 
boro Chamber  of  Commerce.  Captain  Stelle 
is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  member  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  B.  P.  0.  Elks.  He  is  a  democrat 
and  a  Methodist.  He  married,  in  1913,  Wilma 
Wiesehardt,  of  Shawneetown,  Illinois.  They 
have  two  children,  John  Albert  and  Russell 
Thompson   Stelle. 

Johnson  Hill  Lane.  As  an  educator,  law- 
yer and  public  official,  Johnson  Hill  Lane  has 
been  prominently  identified  with  the  County 
of  Hamilton  for  over  forty  years.  The  best 
elements  of  success  have  been  combined  in  his 
career.  He  has  been  dependent  on  his  own 
exertions  since  boyhood,  and  has  lived  a  clean, 
vigorous  and  useful  life. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Crook  Township, 
Hamilton  County,  December  13,  1858,  son  of 
John  W.  and  Teresa  (Mitchell)  Lane,  and 
grandson  of  Lewis  Lane,  who  came  from  Ten- 
nessee and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Hamil- 
ton County,  Illinois.  Lewis  Lane  was  elected 
and  served  as  the  first  sheriff  of  the  county, 
and  was  a  farmer  by  occupation.  He  died  in 
1876,  when  about  eighty-five  years  of  age.  He 
and  his  wife  reared  two  sons,  Joel  P.  and 
John  W.,  and  one  daughter,  Eliza.  John  W. 
Lane  was  born  in  Tennessee  and  was  young 
when  brought  to  Illinois.  He  followed  the 
vocation  of  farming  and  died  about  1866,  aged 
fifty-seven  years.  He  was  a  Methodist  and 
reared  his  family  in  that  faith.  He  was  twice 
married.  His  first  wife  was  a  Miss  Shirley, 
by  whom  he  had  several  children.  His  second 
wife,  Teresa  Mitchell,  was  born  in  Hamilton 
County,  daughter  of  Ichabod  and  Mary  (Lane) 
Mitchell.  Her  father  came  from  Tennessee, 
was  a  Hamilton  County  farmer,  and  died 
when  about  eighty-five  years  of  age  at  the 
homestead  where  he  first  settled. 

Johnson  Hill  Lane  was  one  of  a  family  of 
five  children.  He  was  about  eight  years  old 
when  his  father  died,  and  three  years  later 
his  mother  passed  away,  and  from  that  age 
he  has  been  in  an  important  sense  the  master 
of  his  own  destiny.  He  grew  up  on  a  farm, 
attended  country  schools,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  had  qualified  for  work  as  a  teacher. 
He  taught  in  rural  districts  for  four  years, 
and  by  teaching  was  enabled  to  attend  Hamil- 
ton College  at  McLeansboro.  He  studied  law 
under  the  late  Judge  T.  B.  Stelle  of  McLeans- 
boro, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  in  1881.  In  1882  he 
graduated  from  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  On  returning  to 
McLeansboro  he  resumed  teaching,  and  was 
connected  with  the  schools  of  that  city  four 
years,  for  three  years  of  that  time  being 
superintendent.  In  1886  he  was  elected  county 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Hamilton  County 
and  served  efficiently  for  eight  years. 


Mr.  Lane  then  gave  his  full  time  to  the 
practice  of  law  in  partnership  with  the  late 
Judge  Isaac  H.  Webb.  He  was  elected  state's 
attorney  in  1904,  and  held  that  office  three 
consecutive  terms,  a  total  of  twelve  years.  His 
record  in  this  office  was  that  of  a  vigorous 
prosecutor,  and  he  won  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  forceful  state's  attor- 
neys of  Illinois.  Mr.  Lane  has  been  a  stock- 
holder m  the  First  National  Bank  of  McLeans- 
boro since  its  organization,  and  is  now  vice 
president  of  that  institution. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  democratic  party  in  his  section 
of  the  state.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  national 
conventions  of  1908,  1912,  1916  and  1924.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  order  of  Knights  of 
Pythias,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Lane  married,  in  1885,  Miss  Carrie  Har- 
vey, a  native  of  McLeansboro,  and  daughter 
of  Felix  A.  and  Lurina  C.  (Inman)  Harvey. 
Her  people  came  from  the  South  and  were 
early  settlers  in  Gallatin  County,  Illinois.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lane  have  one  daughter,  Hazel,  wife 
of  Dr.  Douglas  A.  Lehman,  who  is  a  prom- 
inent and  successful  physician  and  surgeon  of 
Harnsburg,  Illinois,  specializing  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat. 

In  addition  to  his  faithful  attention  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  his  loyalty  to  his 
clients  and  his  devotion  to  his  constituents 
when  a  public  officer,  Mr.  Lane  has  not 
neglected  the  home  duties.  He  idolizes  his 
daughter  and  granddaughter,  Jane,  and  they 
are  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  him. 

John  L.  Guingrich,  a  prominent  real  estate 
and  insurance  man  of  Hoopestown,  Illinois,  is 
a  business  man  of  varied  experiences  and  dur- 
ing his  active  career  has  been  identified  with 
a  number  of  Illinois  committees.    He  was  born 
near  East  Lynn  in  Iroquois  County,  Illinois 
January  4,  1877.     His  early  school  days  were 
spent  in  the  Carey  school  district  in  Iroquois 
County.     Until  nineteen  years  of  age  he  and 
his    brothers    had    the   responsibility   of   their 
mother's  farm,  their  mother  having  been  left 
a  widow  when  the  children  were  mere  boys. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to   Clayton- 
ville,  where  he  worked  as  an  apprentice  in  the 
profession  of  pharmacy  for  four  years.     He 
then  attended  Greer  College  in  Hoopeston  and 
completed  his  pharmacy  course.     The  follow- 
ing year  he  worked  as  a   pharmacist  in   El- 
liott Brothers'  drug   store  at  Hoopeston   and 
in   the    spring-  of    1900   he   moved    to    Peoria, 
where   for   three   years   he   was   employed    as 
pharmacist  in  the  drug  house  of  William  P. 
Oberhauser.     He  was  employed  by  John  Kneer 
in  1904.     Leaving  Peoria,  he  went  to  Ottawa, 
Illinois,  where   he  was  employed  as   pharma- 
cist at  T.  E.  Gapen  and  Sons.    In  1906  he  was 
called  to  Alton,  Illinois,  to  work  in  the  large 
drug  firm  of  Sam  Wyss,  where  he  stayed  for 
three    years.      Mr.    Guingrich    then    bought   a 
drug  business  of  his  own,  which  he  conducted 
for    four   years,    until    the    ill    health    of    his 
mother  called  him  to  Cissna  Park,  Illinois.    In 
the  spring  of   1910   he  purchased   a  farm   at 
Warsaw,  Hancock  County,  Illinois.    On  March 
27,    1910,    he    was    united    in    marriage    with 
R.  Lena  Herman,  daughter  of  Mr.  and   Mrs. 
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John  Herman,  of  Cissna  Park,  Illinois.  Mrs. 
Guingrich  was  a  prominent  and  successful 
teacher  of  Iroquois  County.  They  lived  on 
their  farm  for  two  years,  improving  it  with 
new  buildings.  Mr.  Guingrich  became  inter- 
ested as  a  real  estate  broker  while  in  the  pro- 
fession of  pharmacy,  and  in  the  year  of  1912 
became  an  active  real  estate  broker  at  Cissna 
Park,  Illinois.  In  the  spring  of  1920  he  re- 
turned to  Hoopeston,  where  he  has  done  a 
thriving  real  estate,  insurance  and  loan  busi- 
ness at  his  offices  at  207x/2  East  ivlain  Street. 

Mr.  Guingrich  served  a  year  as  city  treas- 
urer of  Cissna  Park  and  in  the  capacity  of 
justice  of  the  peace  for  twelve  years.  He  is 
an  independent  voter  in  politics;  is  affiliated 
with  the  Christian  Science  Church  of  Hoopes- 
ton; is  a  member  of  Cissna  Park  Lodge  No. 
205,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur, 
Alton  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  Junior  Order 
United  American  Mechanics  and  is  a  member 
of  Ku  Klux  Klan.  He  belongs  to  the  Hoopes- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is  president  of 
the  Hoopeston  Real  Estate  Board,  which  he 
was  instrumental  in  organizing.  Besides  sev- 
eral properties  in  Hoopeston  Mr.  Guingrich 
owns  eighty  acres  of  valuable  farm  land  in 
Hancock  County,  Illinois,  and  160  acres  of 
Wisconsin  land. 

Mr.  Guingrich's  father,  John  Guingrich,  was 
born  near  Hamilton,  Butler  County,  Ohio,  Au- 
gust 24,  1832.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Ohio.  In  1849,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  accompanied  his  father  to  California.  He 
became  a  successful  gold  digger  and  remained 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  eight  years.  He 
then  returned  to  the  east  and  settled  in  Taz- 
well  County,  Illinois,  where  he  cleared  land 
for  farming.  In  1870  he  settled  on  a  farm 
two  and  a  quarter  miles  northeast  of  East 
Lynn,  Illinois,  where  he  lived  until  his  death 
in  September,  1882.  He  began  voting  as  a 
whig,  but  later  became  a  republican.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

On  May  7,  1867,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Susan  Bahr,  who  was  born  near  Bavaria, 
Germany,  in  1844.  To  them  were  born  ten 
children:  Anna,  wife  of  Henry  C.  Ziegenhorn, 
of  Independence,  Missouri;  Joseph  P.,  a  grain 
buyer  of  Gridley,  Illinois;  Samuel,  who  died  on 
the  old  homestead  farm  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight;  Benjamin  F.,  who  is  connected  with  a 
sweet  corn  factory  at  Garrison,  Iowa;  Sadie, 
wife  of  August  F.  Ziegenhorn,  a  druggist  and 
veterinarian  of  Claytonville,  Illinois;  Adena. 
who  died  at  the  age  of  two;  John  L. ;  Ada, 
wife  of  Frederick  D.  Frank,  a  farmer  near 
Claytonville,  Illinois;  Emanuel,  a  farmer  who 
died  at  Latty,  Ohio,  in  1918;  and  William,  a 
farmer  of  Francisville,  Indiana. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  to  this  John 
Guingrich  belongs  the  credit  for  laying  the 
first  drain  tile  in  that  section  of  Illinois  and 
proving  the  success  of  sub-drainage.  In  1876, 
while  laying  tile  through  a  swamp  on  his  farm, 
Mr.  Guingrich  came  across  some  mammoth 
bones  which  caused  considerable  comment  over 
that  section  of  the  country.  On  investigation 
by  a  well  known  professor  of  zoology  from  Yale 
University  the  bones  were  discovered  to  be  the 
skeleton  of  a  Mastodon.  It  was  at  that  time 
one  of  the  first  to  be  found. 

Mr.  Guingrich's  grandfather,  Joseph  Guing- 
rich, was  born  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  France.    He 


served  in  the  regular  French  army  during  his 
youth,  and  on  coming  to  the  United  States  he 
cleared  land  for  a  farm  in  southwestern  Ohio 
near  Hamilton,  Butler  County.  There  he  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Gerber,  also  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
France,  who  died  in  1840.  To  this  union  was 
born  one  son,  John,  and  four  daughters,  Anna, 
Lydia,  Barbara  and  Kate. 

Joseph  Guingrich  was  a  "Forty-niner"  who 
helped  blaze  the  trail  to  California  during  the 
gold  rush.  He  left  for  the  west  early  in  the 
spring  of  1849,  taking  with  him  his  son,  a 
boy  of  sixteen,  who  became  the  father  of  John 
L.  Guingrich.  They  made  the  journey  in  a 
covered  wagon,  driving  oxen  and  enduring  all 
the  hardships  of  that  first  emigrant  procession 
which  started  westward  for  the  California 
gold  fields  in  the  spring  of  1849.  He  remained 
there  for  a  period  of  four  years,  during  which 
time  he  accumulated  a  fair  amount  of  gold. 
He  left  his  son  there  and  returned  to  his  home 
in  Ohio  for  a  time.  In  the  spring  of  1854  the 
gold  fever  again  seized  him  and  he  returned 
to  California  to  be  with  his  son.  Both  father 
and  son  returned  to  Illinois  in  1857  and  set- 
tled on  a  farm  in  Tazewell  County.  In  1860  he 
was  united  to  Mrs.  Summers,  nee  Verkler,  a 
native  of  New  York  State.  He  remained  on 
his  farm  at  Danvers,  Tazewell  County,  until 
his  death.  Joseph  Guingrich  was  the  grand- 
father of  John  L.  Guingrich,  the  subject  of 
this  biography. 

W.  E.  Sullivan,  founder  and  president  of 
the  Eli  Bridge  Company  at  Jacksonville,  is  a 
mechanical  genius  and  inventor,  and  through 
the  work  he  has  done  in  perfecting  the  all 
steel  portable  Ferris  wheels,  and  thereby  con- 
tributing to  the  innocent  pleasure  of  the 
world's  children,  has  been  a  real  benefactor 
of  mankind. 

Mr.  Sullivan  was  born  near  the  present  site 
of  Roodhouse,  Illinois,  July  3,  1861.  His  grand- 
father, John  Sullivan,  was  for  many  years  a 
steamboat  man  on  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
sinking  of  his  boat  caused  him  to  settle  at 
Carrollton,  Illinois.  William  A.  Sullivan, 
father  of  W.  E.,  was  a  teacher  and  farmer, 
and  died  in  1875.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Heaton, 
was  the  daughter  of  parents  who  were  pioneers 
in  Illinois,  and  she  was  descended  from  the 
Deem  family  that  furnished  several  heroes  to 
the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

W.  E.  Sullivan  grew  up  on  a  farm  to  the 
age  of  eighteen.  His  uncle,  Mark  Heaton, 
persuaded  his  mother  to  allow  him  to  learn  a 
trade,  having  decided  that  he  would  never 
make  a  farmer.  For  some  years  he  worked  as 
a  carpenter  and  then  became  a  machinist,  for 
which  he  had  special  inclinations.  He  is  nat- 
urally of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Sullivan  saw  the  orig- 
inal Ferris  wheel  at  Chicago,  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  World's  Fair  in  that  city.  He 
then  conceived  the  idea  of  adopting  a  smaller 
type  of  such  wheel  to  popular  amusement  and 
set  himself  to  construct  one  that  would  be 
safe,  portable  and  readily  installed  and  taken 
down.  He  built  his  first  Big  Eli  wheel  in  the 
winter  of  1899-1900,  and  started  to  operate 
it  the  following  season.  He  built  others,  put- 
ting into  one  improvements  that  he  had  worked 
out  as  a  result  of  his  previous  experience,  and 
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from  1900  to  1905,  through  six  summer  sea- 
sons, he  operated  his  wheels  until  he  had  finally 
achieved  his  ambition  of  perfecting  an  abso- 
lutely interchangeable  wheel  and  one  that  he 
could  with  confidence  manufacture  and  sell  to  a 
public  that  was  already  waiting  for  it.  He  first 
operated  as  a  copartnership,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1905  incorporated  the  Eli  Bridge  Company, 
starting  with  a  small  capital  and  using  a 
shop  thirty  by  sixty  feet  at  Roodhouse.  He 
has  given  the  manufacturing  end  his  close 
personal  supervision,  and  has  introduced  in- 
numerable improvements.  The  business  has 
steadily  grown  on  merit  and  in  1919  a  large 
modern  plant  was  built  and  equipped,  a  one- 
story  structure,  150  by  225  feet  and  a  two- 
story  office,  20  by  50  feet.  There  are  near 
fifty  employes.  Lee  A.,  son  of  the  president, 
is  secretary,  treasurer  and  superintendent, 
while  Ben  O.  Roodhouge  is  sales  manager  and 
advertising  manager.  For  some  years  the  com- 
pany used  as  its  chief  advertising  medium  the 
Billboard  Magazine,  but  in  1916  the  company 
established  a  periodical  publication  of  its  own 
known  as  the  Optimist,  now  the  Big  Eli  News. 
The  Big  Eli  Ferris  wheels  are  now  in  opera- 
tion in  twenty  countries,  and  they  are  a  feature 
of  every  fair  and  amusement  park. 

Mr.  Sullivan  married  Miss  Julia  L.  Crayne 
on  July  3,  1881,  at  Athensville,  Illinois.  They 
have  three  children.  Lee  A.,  born  July  3, 
1889,  married  Nell  M.  Griffiths  and  they  have 
three  children,  Katherine  L.,  William  E.  and 
Lee  A.,  Jr.  Olive  M.,  born  March  28,  1892, 
married  I.  V.  Page  and  lives  at  Roodhouse, 
Illinois.  Leta  L.,  born  March  12,  1894,  is  at 
home. 

Ross  Carlos  Hall.  A  member  of  the  Illi- 
nois bar  since  1889,  and  in  practice  in  Chi- 
cago since  1893,  Ross  Carlos  Hall  has  gained 
his  chief  distinction  in  the  field  of  municipal 
law.  He  is  a  native  of  Illinois,  and  his  fore- 
fathers were  nioneer  characters  in  the  west 
central  part  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Hall  was  born  at  Rushville,  Schuyler 
County,  October  29,  1866.  His  birthplace  was 
a  house  erected  by  his  grandfather.  It  was 
also  the  scene  of  the  birth  of  his  own  father. 
His  grandfather,  the  builder  of  the  home  in 
Schuyler  County,  was  Robert  C.  Hall,  a  native 
of  Ireland  who  was  born  near  Belfast  in  1798. 
On  coming  to  America  he  first  settled  in  Balti- 
more, and  in  1834  moved  to  Schuyler  County, 
Illinois,  where  he  was  one  of  the  early  settlers. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Graflin,  and  they  were 
the  parents  of  six  children.  Their  son,  Thomas 
M.  Hall,  was  born  at  Rushville  in  1840,  and 
died  in  1897.  He  married  Harriet  Ross,  who 
was  born  at  Canton,  in  Fulton  County,  Illi- 
nois, in  1844,  and  died  in  January,  1926.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Harvey  Lee  and  Jane  R. 
Ross,  and  a  granddaughter  of  Ossian  M.  Ross, 
who  served  with  the  rank  of  major  in  the 
War  of  1812.  Major  Ross  came  to  Illinois  in 
1819  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  on  the 
military  tract  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
He  founded  Lewiston  and  Havana,  Illinois. 
Harvey  Lee  Ross,  who  was  born  at  Seneca 
Falls,  New  York,  and  came  to  Illinois  with 
the  rest  of  the  family  in  1819,  was  a  mail 
carrier  and  carried  mail  on  horseback  to  Salem 
and  other  towns  while  Abraham  Lincoln  was 


postmaster  of  Salem.  Thomas  M  Hall  and 
Harriet  Ross  were  the  parents  of  three  chil- 
dren: Ross  C;  Louise,  who  died  in  1922;  and 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Warren  R.  Willard,  of  New 
York. 

Ross  Carlos  Hall  was  graduated  in  1885 
from  the  Macomb  High  School,  and  then  en- 
tered Georgetown  College  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  where  he  took  the  literary  course  two  years 
and  graduated  from  the  law  department  in 
1888,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  same  year.  In  1889  he 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  Illinois,  and  for 
several  years  followed  his  profession  at  Ma- 
comb and  Rushville.  In  1893  he  removed  to 
Chicago  and  has  been  a  member  of  several 
well  known  law  firms  in  that  city,  handling 
a  large  volume  of  practice  involving  municipal 
law. 

Mr.  Hall  was  honored  with  election  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Iroquois  Club  on  February  15, 
1926.  He  has  been  active  in  the  democratic 
party  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Con- 
vention of  1904  and  the  Baltimore  Convention 
of  1912.  For  a  time  he  was  first  assistant 
attorney  of  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Hall  was  a  member  of  the  Fortieth  Illi- 
nois General  Assembly  in  1897-98,  and  has 
been  attorney  for  the  town  of  Cicero.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Chicago,  Illinois  and  American 
Bar  Associations  and  the  Oak  Park,  Iroquois 
and  Crystal  Lake  Country  Clubs. 

Mr.  Hall  married,  August  19,  1890,  Miss 
Catherine  Twyman,  a  native  of  Macomb,  Illi- 
nois. They  have  three  children,  Carlos, 
George  R.  and  Charles  M. 

Beauchamp  A.  Harvey.  One  of  the  oldest 
families  in  Wabash  County  is  represented  by 
Beauchamp  A.  Harvey,  lawyer  and  abstractor 
at  Mt.  Carmel,  who  has  himself  been  well 
and  favorably  known  in  that  county  for  a 
great  many  years. 

His  grandfather,  Beauchamp  Harvey,  ar- 
rived on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  Wabash  River, 
in  what  is  now  Wabash  County,  in  1819.  He 
was  bom  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  December 
5,  1789,  and  was  of  English  ancestry,  the 
family  having  come  to  America  in  Colonial 
days  and  was  represented  by  soldiers  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution.  Beauchamp  Harvey's 
parents  were  John  and  Teane  (Beauchamp) 
Harvey.  Beauchamp  Harvey  was  a  Friend  in 
religion,  but  the  next  generation  of  the  family 
became  Methodists.  He  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  Baltimore,  and  on  going  west  first 
located  at  Piqua,  Ohio,  where  in  1S16  he 
married  Hester  Saylor.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Saylor.  Then,  in  1819, 
he  and  his  wife  arrived  at  Mt.  Carmel,  Illi- 
nois, and  he  was  connected  with  mercantile 
interests  for  many  years.  He  died  in  1859. 
Beauchamp  Harvey  had  the  following  chil- 
dren: Jane,  who  married  Silas  Kneippe;  Sally, 
who  never  married;  James;  Mary;  David  Say- 
lor Harvey;  Judith;  and  William  P. 

Dr.  James  Harvey,  father  of  Beauchamp 
A.,  was  born  at  Mt.  Carmel,  April  6,  1821. 
In  early  life  he  adopted  the  profession  of 
medicine,  and  after  qualifying  engaged  in 
practice  at  Mt.  Carmel  and  was  an  honored 
physician  of  that  city  until  his  death  on 
April  12,  1896.     He  was  a  democrat  in  early 
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life  and  finally  joined  the  prohibition  party. 
Dr.  James  Harvey  married  Elinor  Tougas, 
descended  from  some  of  the  French  stock 
that  settled  in  the  Wabash  Valley  around  Vin- 
cennes.  She  was  born  in  Wabash  County, 
Illinois,  but  was  reared  at  Vincennes,  and 
was  a  daughter  of  Augustus  Tougas,  and  her 
grandfather,  also  Augustus  Tougas,  was  the 
first  settler  in  Wabash  County,  founding  the 
trading  post  at  Rochester,  but  finally  moving 
to  Mt.  Carmel.  Dr.  James  Harvey  and  wife 
had  the  following  children:  Beauchamp  Au- 
gustus; Mary  Alice,  who  married  J.  Fred 
Steine;  Julia,  who  became  the  wife  of  Robert 
T.  Wilkinson;  James  W.,  who  died  in  Cali- 
fornia; Ellen  M.,  who  married  John  S.  White, 
of  Chicago;  Miss  Laura  E.,  principal  of  the 
Longfellow  School  at  Mt.  Carmel;  and  Orien 
Ross,  deceased. 

Beauchamp  Augustus  Harvey  was  born  at 
Rochester,  in  Wabash  County,  October  4,  1850. 
He  grew  up  at  Mt.  Carmel,  acquired  his  edu- 
cation there,  and  after  pursuing  a  course  of 
law  studies  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878. 
For  nearly  half  a  century  he  has  upheld  the 
dignity  of  the  law  as  a  practitioner  at  Mt. 
Carmel,  is  now  president  of  the  local  bar,  for 
many  years  has  been  engaged  in  the  abstract 
business  and  is  recognized  as  an  authority  on 
questions  of  land  titles  throughout  the  county. 
Mr.  Harvey  is  a  democrat,  but  has  not  been 
active  in  politics.  He  is  unmarried.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  affiliated  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society. 
He  has  cultivated  the  subject  of  history  as  a 
hobby,  and  through  articles  written  for  the 
press  and  other  periodicals  has  been  instru- 
mental in  preserving  the  important  early  his- 
tory of  this  section  of  Illinois. 

Vol  E.  Richardson,  the  efficient  and  popu- 
lar cashier  of  the  Jefferson  Bank  in  the  city  of 
Mount  Vernon,  Jefferson  County,  was  born 
near  McLeansboro,  Hamilton  County,  Illinois, 
December  5,  1884,  and  is  a  son  of  Austin  H. 
and  Martha  (Compton)  Richardson,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  died  April  24,  1908,  and  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  still  maintains  her  home  at  Mount 
Vernon,  to  which  city  the  family  removed 
about  1890.  The  subject  of  this  review  is  the 
younger  of  the  two  children.  The  elder  son, 
John  H.,  is  a  resident  of  Mount  Vernon,  he 
having  married  Miss  Nellie  Patterson  and 
their  one  child  being  a  son,  John  Russell.  Aus- 
tin H.  Richardson  was  a  skilled  artisan  at  the 
carpenter  trade  and  after  coming  to  Mount 
Vernon  he  was  employed  at  his  trade  in  the 
shops  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Car  Works. 

After  he  had  completed  his  studies  in  the 
Mount  Vernon  High  School  Vol  E.  Richard- 
son eventually  made  his  way  to  Dublin,  Texas, 
where  he  was  employed  one  year  in  a  furni- 
ture store.  He  then  returned  to  Mount  Ver- 
non and  took  a  position  as  salesman  in  the 
clothing  and  shoe  departments  of  the  Boston 
Store,  with  which  he  continued  his  service  two 
and  one-half  years.  In  1907  he  assumed  the 
position  of  bookkeeper  in  the  Jefferson  Bank, 
which  had  organized  in  1905,  and  his  efficiency 
led  to  his  advancement  to  the  position  of  as- 
sistant   cashier    and    finally    to    the    office    of 


cashier,  of  which  he  has  been  the  incumbent 
since  1916  and  in  which  he  has  given  an  ex- 
ecutive administration  that  has  greatly  for- 
warded the  success  of  the  business.  In  the 
World  war  period  he  was  active  and  influential 
in  local  patriotic  movements,  was  manager  of 
the  drives  in  support  of  the  government  war 
loans,  and  in  his  registration  for  active  mili- 
tary service  he  was  assigned  to  the  fourth  class 
and  thus  was  not  called  to  active  duty.  Mr. 
Richardson  is  loyal  and  progressive  in  his  civic 
attitude,  is  a  republican  in  politics,  and  has 
given  effective  service  as  city  treasurer  of 
Mount  Vernon,  an  office  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  1921.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  local 
Blue  Lodge,  Chapter  and  Council  of  York  Rite 
Masons,  as  well  as  with  the  Odd  Fellows  and 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  he  and  his  wife  hold 
membership  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

May  2,  1908,  recorded  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Richardson  and  Miss  Helen  Hartnagel,  the 
only  child  of  John  T.  and  Lora  (Ridgeway) 
Hartnagel,  who  are  well  known  citizens  of 
Mount  Vernon,  where  the  father  was  chair- 
man of  the  city  park  commission,  he  being  a 
traveling  commercial  salesman  by  occupation. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richardson  have  one  child,  a  win- 
some daughter  who  bears  the  name  of  Eleanor. 

Aaron  Richardson,  grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review,  was  born  and  reared  in 
Ohio  and  from  that  state  he  came  to  Illinois 
prior  to  the  Civil  war.  He  enlisted  for  service 
soon  after  the  inception  of  the  Civil  war,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Fortieth  Illinois  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  H.  W. 
Hall.  After  the  expiration  of  his  original 
term  of  enlistment  he  re-enlisted,  and  he  was 
with  his  command  in  the  state  of  Mississippi 
when  he  contracted  typhoid  fever  and  died  as 
a  result  of  this  disease.  His  wife,  whose  fam- 
ily name  was  McClure,  died  at  the  birth  of 
her  son  Austin  H.,  father  of  him  whose  name 
initiates  this  sketch.  John  and  Elizabeth 
Compton,  maternal  grandparents  of  Vol  E. 
Richardson,  were  born  in  Tennessee  and  came 
from  that  state  to  Illinois  in  the  pioneer  days. 
Both  the  Compton  and  McClure  families  gave 
patriot  soldiers  to  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  by  similar  ancestral  prestige  Mrs. 
Vol  E.  Richardson  is  eligible  for  and  affili- 
ated with  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. 

Oliver  Baty  Cunningham,  the  only  child 
of  Frank  Simpson  and  Lucy  (Baty)  Cunning- 
ham, was  an  Evanston  boy  who  met  his  death 
in  the  great  World  war  while  accomplishing 
dangerous  reconnaissance  work  on  the  firing 
line  near  Thiaucourt,  France. 

All  questions  as  to  the  adequacy  of  service 
were  answered  in  this  youth's  sacrifice.  For 
Captain  Cunningham  "one  crowded  hour  of 
glorious  life  was  worth  an  age  without  a 
name."  His  parents,  wishing  to  perpetuate 
their  son's  service,  have  in  various  modest 
ways  sought  to  give  continuity  to  the  idealism 
and  influence  of  character  which  were  his. 
Their  first  gift  for  this  purpose  was  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Parish  House  adjacent  to  St.  Mark's 
Episcopal  Church  of  Evanston,  of  which  he 
was  a  communicant.     This  building  is  known 
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as  the  Oliver  Baty  Cunningham  Memorial 
House,  and  is  used  for  all  manner  of  activities 
connected  with  the  church. 

Through  Captain  Cunningham's  Alma  Ma- 
ter his  parents  found  another  channel  of  serv- 
ice, and  in  1920  they  established  at  Yale 
University  what  is  known  as  the  Oliver  Baty 
Cunningham  Publication  Fund,  the  income 
from  which  is  used  for  the  publishing  of  books 
of  unusual  merit. 

Perpetuity  of  altruism  was  further  fostered 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cunningham  when,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1920,  they  established  the  Oliver  Baty 
Cunningham  Memorial  Prize,  which  is 
awarded  the  male  member  of  the  Senior  Class 
of  the  Evanston  High  School  who  is  adjudged 
to  rank  first  among  the  members  of  his  class 
in  all  around  manly  qualities,  including  in- 
tellectual ability,  high  character,  capacity  for 
leadership  and  spirit  of  patriotism. 

Not  only  have  the  parents  of  Captain  Cun- 
ningham sought  ways  to  fittingly  commemo- 
rate his  life  and  death,  but  the  citizens  of 
Thiaucourt  themselves,  when  erecting  a  monu- 
ment in  tribute  to  their  honored  dead  and  as 
material  evidence  of  the  friendship  between 
France  and  America,  chose  the  likeness  of  this 
courageous  Evanston  boy  to  represent  Amer- 
ica. A  life-size  bronze  portrait  statue  of  Cap- 
tain Cunningham  clasping  the  hand  of  a 
French  poilu,  symbolizing  the  undying  affec- 
tion which  is  the  war's  bequest  to  the  two 
nations,  stands  in  the  Thiaucourt  City  Square 
fronting  the  church.  This  monument  was  un- 
veiled November  8,  1925,  and  the  dedicatory 
address  was  made  by  Myron  T.  Herrick, 
United  States  Ambassador  to  France. 

Inhabitants  of  Thiaucourt  had  previously 
felt  the  beneficent  influence  of  this  young  sol- 
dier's immolation  when  in  1923  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham's business  associates  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Butler  Brothers,  the  nationally 
known  wholesale  concern  of  which  he  is  presi- 
dent, caused  to  have  hung  in  the  village  church 
a  set  of  chimes  in  memory  of  Oliver  Baty 
Cunningham  to  replace  the  original  bells 
which  had  been  confiscated  by  the  Germans 
and  melted  into  ammunition. 

The  story  of  such  a  life,  however  brief, 
should  be  told  in  words  of  friendship,  and  the 
following  paragraphs  are  abbreviated  excerpts 
from  an  appreciation  written  shortly  after 
Captain  Cunningham's  death. 

To  die  bravely  requires  instant  courage,  to 
live  rightly  requires  enduring  courage,  to  do 
both  is  to  achieve  life's  complete  success,  and 
on  the  17th  day  of  September,  1918,  on  his 
twenty-fourth  birthday,  Capt.  Oliver  Baty 
Cunningham  was  killed  in  action  and  com- 
pleted his  life's  success.  He  was  born  in  Chi- 
cago on  September  17,  1894.  Until  his  elev- 
enth year  he  went  to  school  in  Riverside.  The 
family  then  moved  to  Evanston  where  for  sev- 
eral years  Oliver  attended  the  Lincoln  School. 
He  spent  one  year  at  Howe  Military  Academy 
at  Howe,  Indiana,  and  four  years  at  The  Hill 
School  at  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania. 

Though  Oliver  was  at  all  times  a  fine,  clean, 
bright  lad,  he  gave,  in  his  early  years,  no 
promise  of  exceptional  achievement.  At  about 
fifteen  he  seemed  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  not  making  the  best  of  himself.  Real- 
izing that  he  must  be  his  own  keenest  critic, 
the  change  in  the  boy  was  soon  apparent.    And 


in  his  bright,  buoyant  way  he  now  showed  such 
a  determination  to  develop  his  brain,  as  well  as 
his  body,  and  was  so  honest  at  all  times  with 
himself  that  his  companions  and  his  teachers 
began  to  recognize  in  him  the  coming  man. 

In  1913  he  went  to  Yale.  Though  a  hard 
and  consistent  student  at  college,  Oliver  found 
plenty  of  opportunities  to  mix  with  his  fel- 
lows. He  soon  became  a  member  of  the  Yale 
Daily  News,  and  in  the  years  following  was 
elected  to  the  Psi  U  Fraternity,  the  Eliza- 
bethan Club,  and  Skull  and  Bones.  Because 
of  his  excellent  scholarship  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  The  Francis 
Gordon  Brown  Memorial  Prize,  given  to  that 
member  of  each  Junior  Class  at  Yale  "who 
most  closely  approached  the  standards  of  in- 
tellectual ability,  high  manhood,  capacity  for 
leadership,  and  service  to  the  University"  was 
awarded  to  Oliver  near  the  close  of  his  Junior 
year. 

During  the  summer  before  Oliver's  Sopho- 
more year  the  Great  war  clouds  suddenly  ap- 
peared on  the  European  horizon,  and  their 
shadows  began  to  creep  slowly  toward  the 
western  hemisphere.  Oliver's  keen  insight 
and  his  fine  sense  of  honor  made  him  quickly 
realize  that  the  issue  of  the  war  might  involve 
his  country,  and  he  began  to  prepare  for  his 
country's  call.  An  artillery  corps,  affiliated 
with  the  Connecticut  State,  was  formed  at 
Yale,  and  Oliver  at  once  became  a  member  of 
it.  When  the  Mexican  crisis  arose  in  1916 
the  organization  was  given  active  training  at 
Tobyhanna,  Pennsylvania. 

The  war  clouds  had  now  settled  heavily  over 
America,  and  when  in  April,  1917,  we  de- 
clared war.  on  Germany,  Oliver  withdrew  from 
college  and  joined  the  First  Officers'  Training 
Camp  at  Fort  Sheridan.  During  his  absence 
from  college,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
faculty,  he  was  graduated  from  Yale  with 
honors.  Believing  that  service  under  Regular 
Army  officers  would  give  him  better  training 
and  enable  him  to  get  into  fighting  earlier  than 
remaining  in  the  Reserve  Corps,  he  made  ap- 
plication for  and  secured  a  second  lieutenancy 
in  the  Regular  Army.  He  made  this  choice, 
although  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
otherwise  he  would  have  received  a  higher 
rank  in  the  Reserve  Corps  at  the  close  of  the 
training  period. 

Lieutenant  Cunningham  was  stationed  first 
at  Sparta,  Wisconsin,  then  at  Plattsburg,  and 
finally  at  Watertown,  New  York.  On  Decem- 
ber 12,  with  the  Fifteenth  Field  Artillery,  he 
sailed  for  Europe  and  arrived  in  France  on 
New  Year's  clay.  For  a  few  months  he  was  in 
training  at  the  French  Artillery  Camp  at  Val- 
dahon.  During  April  and  May,  in  a  quiet  sec- 
tor near  Verdun,  he  was  regimental  adjutant 
and  operations  officer.  Though  these  positions 
are  usually  held  by  two  officers,  yet  when  his 
regiment  came  into  action  Oliver's  work  was 
so  thorough  and  efficient  that  his  colonel  found 
it  advisable  to  keep  him  at  the  two  jobs. 

In  Mav  the  Fifteenth  Field  Artillery  was 
transferred  to  the  more  active  fighting  front 
as  a  part  of  the  Second  Division.  With  that 
division  Oliver  took  part  in  the  second  battle 
of  the  Marne  and  in  the  engagements  of  Cha- 
teau Thierry,  Vaux  and  Belleau  Woods.  In 
the  first  offensive  action  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican army  fought  as  a  unit  Oliver  was  with 
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his  regiment  in  the  engagements  around  Sois- 
sons  and  the  forest  of  Villers-Cotterets. 

Oliver  was  then  doing  staff  duty.  Strongly 
desiring  to  experience  fighting  service  with  a 
battery,  Lieutenant  Cunningham  had  repeat- 
edly urged  his  colonel  to  assign  him  to  that 
work,  and  on  September  2  this  change  was  re- 
luctantly made. 

On  September  12  began  the  first  Ail-Ameri- 
can offensive,  directed  at  St.  Mihiel.  Lieuten- 
ant Cunningham  had  volunteered  for  an  es- 
pecially dangerous  duty.  On  September  17, 
while  doing  reconnaissance  work  in  the  ex- 
treme front  line  trenches,  near  the  town  of 
Jaulney,  which  is  not  far  from  Thiaucourt, 
death  came  to  him  instantly  on  the  tide  of  a 
victorious  advance.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
Oliver  wore  the  silver  bar  of  a  first  lieutenant. 
On  the  next  day  a  captain's  commission,  dated 
September  11,  arrived  for  him.  While  Ger- 
man airplanes  were  hovering  overhead,  and 
enemy  shells  bursting  near,  Captain  Cunning- 
ham was  laid  at  rest  by  his  comrades-in-arms 
on  a  spot  half  way  up  a  gentle  hillside  in 
French  Lorraine.  "Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  to  give  his  life  for  his  friends." 

Delwin  Morton  Campbell,  who  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  has  been  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  veterinarians  in  America,  is  a  resident 
of  Chicago.  Retiring  several  years  ago  from 
the  routine  practice  of  his  profession,  he  is 
now  interested  mainly  in  editorial  and  pub- 
lishing work.  He  is  editor  of  "Veterinary 
Medicine"  the  leading  veterinary  magazine  in 
the  country.  He  has  found  an  interesting  di- 
version and  supplement  to  his  business  duties 
in  the  publication  of  a  magazine  for  his  hobby 
of  golf.  He  is  interested  actively  in  the  pub- 
lication of  Golfers  Magazine. 

Doctor  Campbell  is  a  native  of  Topeka, 
Kansas,  where  he  was  born  January  19,  1880, 
son  of  Newton  Josephus  and  Mary  Jean  (Mit- 
chell) Campbell.  He  is  of  Scotch  ancestry, 
but  the  Campbells  have  been  in  America  since 
Colonial  times,  first  settling  in  Virginia.  Doc- 
tor Campbell's  paternal  grandfather  moved 
with  his  family  to  Kansas  territory  in  1857, 
and  had  a  part  in  the  tragic  events  along  the 
Missouri-Kansas  border,  involving  the  historic 
stages  in  the  establishment  of  free  soil  on  the 
territory  of  Kansas.  Doctor  Campbell's  fa- 
ther was  nine  years  old  when  taken  to  Kansas. 

Delwin  Morton  Campbell  attended  the  Kan- 
sas State  Normal  in  1897-98;  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  1903-05;  and  in  1907 
was  graduated  from  the  Kansas  City  Veteri- 
nary College  with  the  degree  Doctor  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine.  Doctor  Campbell  in  1907  lo- 
cated at  Shawnee,  Oklahoma,  and  for  about  a 
year  remained  in  veterinary  practice  in  the 
then  territory  of  Oklahoma.  Returning  to 
Topeka,  he  was  city  milk  and  dairy  inspector 
there  from  1908  to  1910.  In  the -meantime, 
in  1908,  he  had  established  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  Topeka.  In 
1910  he  accepted  an  offer  to  come  to  Chicago 
as  head  of  the  veterinary  department  of  the 
Abbott  Laboratories.  He  held  this  position 
until  1914,  and  in  1916  gave  up  active  prac- 
tice. In  a  period  of  twenty  years  he  has  prac- 
ticed in  three  states,  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and 
Illinois;  served  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal   Industry,    as    an    army    veterinarian,    as 


a  municipal  food  inspector,  in  commercial  vet- 
erinary work  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
literary  pursuits. 

Doctor  Campbell  is  president  and  manager 
of  the  Veterinary  Magazine  Corporation  and 
editor  of  the  Veterinary  Medicine,  published 
at  4753  Grand  Boulevard.  He  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Golfers  Magazine  Company,  and 
acts  as  circulation  manager  for  the  Golfers 
Magazine.  One  feature  of  his  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Golfers  Magazine  has  been 
conducting  a  number  of  personally  conducted 
tours  or  pilgrimages  of  golfers.  One  of  the 
most  notable  was  the  Dixie  Golf  Pilgrimage  in 
February-March,  1926,  comprising  257  persons 
and  requiring  two  special  Pullman  trains.  The 
itinerary  embraced  Hot  Springs,  New  Orleans, 
Gulfport,  Biloxi,  Pensacola,  Daytona,  Sara- 
sota, Coral  Gables,  Hollywood,  Palm  Beach, 
Orlando,  Augusta,  Pinehurst,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  French  Lick  Springs  and  back  to  Chi- 
cago. The  most  notable  tour  of  all,  in  July 
and  August,  1926,  was  named  "A  Pilgrimage 
to  St.  Andrews."  It  started  from  Montreal, 
including  a  journey  through  France,  England 
and  Scotland,  culminating  at  St.  Andrews,  the 
shrine  of  the  ancient  game  of  golf.  The  idea 
of  this  pilgrimage  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Opie 
Read  of  Chicago,  author  and  Enthusiastic 
golfer. 

Doctor  Campbell  is  a  major  in  the  Veteri- 
nary Reserve  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  is  division  veterinarian  of  the  Sixty- 
fifth  Cavalry  Division,  U.  S.  A.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  recognized  works  on 
veterinary  science  and  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  and  other  vet- 
erinary associations,  the  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago, the  Field  Museum,  the  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  the 
Modern  Woodmen,  and  in  politics  is  a  demo- 
crat. 

William  Snyder  Logan  is  the  oldest  di- 
rector of  the  Edgar  County  Bank  at  Paris. 
Mr.  Logan  is  a  native  of  that  community  and 
has  been  active  in  its  business  affairs  since 
early  manhood. 

He  was  born  at  Paris,  March  8,  1852,  son  of 
John  J.  and  Martha  (Birtch)  Logan.  His 
mother  was  born  in  England  and  was  brought 
to  America  when  a  child.  The  Logan  family 
were  pioneers  of  Indiana.  William  S.  Logan 
attended  the  public  schools  there  and  as  a 
youth  had  eight  years  of  experience  in  the 
flour  business.  He  was  also  in  the  grocery 
business  for  a  time,  and  in  1874-1875  was  a 
grain  dealer.  Since  1875  he  has  been  steadily, 
for  half  a  century,  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness at  Paris.  He  has  also  been  a  dealer  in 
live  stock,  and  many  years  ago  became  iden- 
tified with  the  Edgar  County  Bank  as  a  di- 
rector. 

Mr.  Logan  is  a  republican  and  has  been 
quite  active  in  the  republican  party  in  his 
section  of  the  state.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Elks  Order,  of  the  Paris  Country  Club,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  is  affiliated  with  the 
Christian  Church,  of  which  both  his  parents 
were  charter  members. 

He  married  at  Paris,  September  11,  1873, 
Gusta  Everance.  Her  father  was  buried  at 
sea  and  her  mother  died  in  Germany.  As  an 
infant  she  was  adopted  by  the  Parish  family. 
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The  oldest  of  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Logan  was  Robert  Parish  Logan,  born  Jan- 
uary 18,  1875,  and  died  December  4,  1907. 
He  married  Hattie  Beard,  and  she  survives 
with  three  children:  Dorothea,  Marion  and 
William.  The  second  child,  Charles  Shaw 
Logan,  born  in  1877,  married  Carrie  Ritten- 
house,  and  has  one  child,  Harry.  Harriet 
Parish  Logan,  born  in  1879,  is  the  wife  of 
C.  L.  Sawyer,  and  has  four  children.  Exia 
Pinelle  was  married  to  Arthur  Reese  and  has 
children :  George  Hughes,  deceased ;  Mar- 
tha Marie,  who  was  married  in  June,  1922,  to 
Dr.  R.  M.  Quigley,  a  veterinary  doctor  at  Ty- 
rone, Pennsylvania.  Benjamin  Harrison  Lo- 
gan was  born  August  25,  1888,  married,  No- 
vember 3,  1913,  Miss  Bertha  Russell.  Beulah 
Partlow,  born  June  28,  1891,  was  married  De- 
cember 18,  1922,  to  Alfred  Gilbert  and  died 
leaving  one  daughter,   Mary   Martha   Gilbert. 

Francis  John  Fessant,  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Vermilion,  has  been 
actively  identified  with  the  business  and  civic 
interests  of  Edgar  County  for  over  thirty 
years. 

He  was  born  in  Edgar  County,  December  31, 
1875,  son  of  Richard  Henry  and  Mary  (Smith) 
Fessant.  The  Fessant  family  came  from  Eng- 
land in  May,  1843,  and  settled  in  Canada,  later 
coming  to  Illinois,  and  were  among  the  earliest 
pioneers  of  Edgar  County,  Illinois. 

Francis  John  Fessant  was  educated  in  coun- 
try district  schools,  and  first  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, and  through  all  the  years  has  kept  in 
touch  with  agriculture,  having  considerable 
investments  in  farming  land  today.  On  leav- 
ing the  farm  he  became  a  dealer  in  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  was  also  in  the  under- 
taking business  for  several  years.  In  1911  he 
was  called  to  succeed  his  father  as  president 
of  the  Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank  of  Ver- 
milion. In  1915  the  bank  was  reorganized  as 
the  First  National  Bank  and  Mr.  Fessant  has 
continued  to  serve  it  as  president  and  as  a 
director.  In  1926  he  was  elected  president  of 
The  Paris  State  Bank  of  Paris. 

For  twelve  years  Mr.  Fessant  has  been  pres- 
ident of  the  school  board.  He  is  a  republican, 
is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows 
Lodges  of  Vermilion,  the  Paris  Country  Club, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  married 
at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  October  1,  1902,  Miss 
Minnie  L.  List,  daughter  of  Samuel  V.  and 
Ellen  List.  They  have  one  daughter,  Dorothy 
List,  born  December  3,  1905. 

Henry  Augustus  Bridgman  has  been  a 
business  man  of  the  City  of  Paris,  in  Edgar 
County,  for  over  thirty-five  years,  being 
founder  and  proprietor  of  the  Bridgman  Cigar 
Factory  there. 

He  was  born  at  Farmington,  Iowa,  Novem- 
ber 27,  1866,  son  of  Albert  Henry  and  Joseph- 
ine (Hartness)  Bridgman.  His  parents  came 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  Bridgmans  are 
an  old  Colonial  family  of  Massachusetts  of 
English  ancestry. 

Henry  Augustus  Bridgman  was  reared  at 
Paxton,  Illinois,  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  there  and  during  his  early  life  was 
identified  with  the  work  of  a  farm.  In  1888 
he   established    a    drayage   business    at   Paris, 


and  he  continued  that  enterprise  for  nine  and 
one-half  years.  In  November,  1898,  he  organ- 
ized the  Bridgman  Cigar  Factory.  This  fac- 
tory has  been  in  existence  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  has  become  noted  for  the 
uniformly  high  quality  of  its  product.  The 
factory  manufactures  large  quantities  of 
cigars,  kept  under  private  brand,  but  its  spe- 
cial output  is  three  brands  and  grades  of 
cigars  known  as  the  Bridgman  Hand-Made, 
the  Don  Elmo,  and  the  G.  A.  B. 

Mr.  Bridgman  is  a  republican  in  politics. 
He  is  affiliated  with  Lodge  No.  664  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  at  Paris,  is  a 
charter  member  of  Paris  Council  of  the  United 
Commercial  Travelers,  belongs  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Methodist  Church,  and  is 
superintendent  of  the  adult  department  of  the 
Sunday  school. 

He  married  at  Paxton,  Illinois,  September 
19,  1887,  Miss  Ella  Hall,  daughter  of  George 
A.  and  Martha  C.  Hall,  of  Paxton.  They  have 
two  children:  George  Albert,  born  February 
12,  1890,  was  educated  in  the  Paris  High 
School  and  Paris  Business  College,  and  after 
graduating  entered  business  with  his  father 
and  has  also  served  as  secretary  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  He  married,  June  19,  1910, 
Miss  Lena  Step,  of  Paris,  and  they  have  one 
child:  Harold  Austin,  born  June  3,  1918.  The 
second  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bridgman  is 
Margaret  Frank,  born  November  17,  1893.  She 
married  Bruce  Bass,  of  Paris,  and  their  two 
children  are:  Philip  Henry,  born  July  7,  1916, 
and  Robert  Bruce,  born  May  7,  1919. 

Asher  Lincoln  Richmond  has  been  a  well 
known  figure  in  the  Illinois  journalism  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  is  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Mt.  Carmel  Republican-Register. 

He  was  born  at  Brighton,  Ontario,  Canada, 
May  18,  1872,  son  of  Ichabod  and  Mary  (Mc- 
Guire)  Richmond,  and  grandson  of  Sylvester 
and  Dorothy  (Strievel)  Richmond.  Sylvester 
Richmond  was  a  native  of  Brookline,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  subsequently  established  his 
home  at  Brighton,  Ontario,  where  he  was  a 
lumberman  and  farmer.  Ichabod  Richmond 
was  born  at  Brighton,  Ontario. 

Asher  Lincoln  Richmond  acquired  a  high 
school  education  at  Brighton,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  went  to  Rochester,  New  York. 
He  acquired  his  early  training  and  experience 
in  the  newspaper  business  in  that  city,  remain- 
ing there  for  twelve  years.  For  about  four 
years  he  was  a  student  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  specializing  in  subjects  connected 
with  journalism.  As  an  Illinois  publisher 
Mr.  Richmond  was  first  known  as  proprietor 
of  the  Daily  Standard  at  Sterling,  Illinois. 
He  published  and  edited  that  paper  until  1916, 
when  he  sold  it.  Mr.  Richmond  in  1919  ac- 
quired the  Mt.  Carmel  Register.  He  and  the 
late  D.  E.  Keen  subsequently  bought  the  Mt. 
Carmel  Republican,  consolidating  the  two  pa- 
pers as  the  Mount  Carmel  Republican-Regis- 
ter. Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Keen  in  1923  Mr. 
Richmond  has  been  sole  publisher  and  editor, 
and  continued  to  make  this  one  of  the  livest 
and  most  influential  newspapers  in  southeast- 
ern Illinois. 
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Mr.  Richmond  is  an  independent  republican 
in  politics,  is  a  Methodist,  was  commander  of 
Mt.  Carmel  Commandery  No.  82,  Knights 
Templar,  in  1924,  and  is  a  Shriner.  He  was 
the  organizer  and  first  president  of  the  Mt. 
Carmel    Kiwanis    Club.      He    belongs    to    the 

B.  P.  0.  Elks.  Mr.  Richmond  married  at 
Rochester,  New  York,  in  1902,  Miss  Margaret 
Powers,  a  native  of  that  city.  They  have  two 
children,  Mabel,  born  in  1911,  and  Asher  M., 
born  in  1912. 

G.  Carroll  Fanning  for  thirty  years  has 
been  a  familiar  figure  in  the  mercantile  life 
of  White  Hall.  He  is  a  partner  in  the  well- 
known  mercantile  firm  of  Sykes  &  Fanning  of 
that  city. 

He  was  born  at  White  Hall,  October  2,  1879. 
His  father,  George  Richard  Fanning,  was  born 
near  Murrayville,  Scott  County,  Illinois,  Au- 
gust 10,  1858,  was  reared  on  a  farm,  learned 
the  carpenter's  trade,  was  a  carpenter  in 
White  Hall  for  many  years,  and  finally  en- 
gaged in  the  restaurant  and  hotel  business 
until  his  death  on  July  23,  1901.  He  was  a 
staunch  democrat.  He  married  in  1877,  Mag- 
gie L.  Harper,  who  was  born  in  Kentucky, 
June  16,  1860,  daughter  of  William  B.  and 
Mary  K.  (Cogdell)  Harper.  Her  parents  came 
to  Illinois  from  Kentucky.  Her  father  served 
as  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  war  and  for  many 
years  drew  a  pension  for  that  service.  The 
children  in  the  Harper  family  were:  Mrs. 
Jennie  Cotter,  of  Wichita,  Kansas;  Mrs.  Alice 
Johnson,  who  died  at  White  Hall,  leaving  a 
daughter,  who  is  now  Mrs.  George  B.  Morrow; 
Sallie  Ann,  who  died  in  early  womanhood;  and 
Mrs.  George  R.  Fanning.  The  two  sons  of 
George  Richard  Fanning  and  wife  are  G.  Car- 
roll and  William  C.  The  latter  is  a  linoleum 
contractor  in  Chicago,  and  married  Carrie 
Caldwell. 

G.  Carroll  Fanning  was  reared  at  White 
Hall,  graduated  from  high  school  in  1897,  and 
for  a  time  was  employed  in  delivering  goods 
for  a  local  feed  store.  His  real  insight  into 
mercantile  business  was  acquired  as  clerk  for 

C.  H.  Black  &  Brother,  dry  goods,  groceries 
and  hardware.  He  was  with  this  firm  five 
years,  next  became  associated  with  M.  S.  Ka- 
win  in  his  dry  goods  and  clothing  store,  and 
in  1908  engaged  in  business  for  himself,  pur- 
chasing the  interest  of  Francis  Fowler  in  the 
firm  of  Fowler  and  Sykes.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  firm  of  Sykes  and  Fanning,  dry 
goods  and  clothing,  a  business  partnership 
that  existed  and  prospered  through  a  period 
of  eighteen  years. 

Mr.  Fanning  served  one  term  as  township 
tax  collector.  He  helped  organize  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  served  as  a  director 
and  is  now  president  of  the  Chamber.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  is  a  trustee 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  a  member  of 
the  Church  Brotherhood  of  White  Hall.  He  is 
a  democrat,  but  is  largely  independent  in  local 
elections.  He  was  registered  during  the  World 
war  and  did  a  great  deal  of  work  as  a  mem- 
ber of  local  committees.  He  married  at  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois,  October  20,  1920,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Baker,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Baker.  She  was  born  near  Roodhouse,  Illinois, 
and  is  a  high   school   graduate.     Her   sisters 


are  Mrs.  Rebecca  Greenwalt,  Mrs.  Ola  Travis, 
Mrs.  Anna  Wintler,  Mrs.  Roe  Lee,  Edith,  de- 
ceased, and  she  has  a  brother,  Dwight  Baker, 
a  farmer  near  Roodhouse.  Mrs.  Fanning  is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  is  ac- 
tive in  woman's  club  work  at  White  Hall. 

Judge  David  Davis  was  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent jurists  and  statesmen  of  Illinois,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  in  that  group  of  men 
who  were  contemporaries  and  associates  of  the 
life  and  times  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

David  Davis  was  born  at  the  Rounds,  Sas- 
safras Neck,  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  March  9, 
1815,  son  of  David  Davis,  a  physician  of  Cecil 
County,  and  grandson  of  Naylor  Davis,  of 
Prince  George  County. 

He  attended  the  schools  of  his  native  county 
and  Kenyon  College,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1832.  He  then  studied  law  with  Judge 
Henry  W.  Bishop  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts, 
and  at  the  Law  School  at  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, under  Judges  Daggett  and  Hitchcock, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1835.  He 
located  in  Pekin,  Illinois,  but  due  to  the  un- 
healthy climate  of  this  district  removed  in 
1836  to  Bloomington,  Illinois.  In  1844  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  as  a 
Henry  Clay  whig,  and  in  1847  was  a  delegate 
to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention.  Upon 
the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  in  1848 
he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Eighth  Judicial 
District  of  Illinois,  without  opposition,  and  at 
a  time  when  the  circuit  was  strongly  demo- 
cratic; and  was  reelected  in  1855.  He  gained 
the  friendship  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  for 
years  they  together  rode  the  circuit,  which 
extended  over  fourteen  counties.  He  supported 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  canvass  against  Judge 
Douglas  for  United  States  senator  in  1858,  and 
in  1860  was  sent  by  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention to  Chicago  as  a  delegate-at-large  to 
the  National  Convention,  where  his  leadership 
brought  about  the  nomination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  After  the  election  Judge  Davis  was 
chief  councillor  of  the  President,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  Washington  in  February,  1861. 
After  the  inauguration  he  returned  to  his  du- 
ties on  the  circuit,  and  used  his  efforts  toward 
a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  questions  at  issue 
between  the  states.  He  was  reelected  a  second 
time  judge  of  the  Eighth  Circuit  in  1861. 
President  Lincoln  appointed  him,  with  Hugh 
Campbell  of  St.  Louis,  and  Joseph  Holt,  former 
secretary  of  war  in  Buchanan's  cabinet,  as  a 
committee  to  adjust  the  war  claims  against 
the  Department  of  Missouri,  and  to  investi- 
gate the  conduct  of  General  Fremont  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  depart- 
ment. In  1862  Abraham  Lincoln  appointed 
Judge  Davis  a  visitor  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  and  the  same  year  to  the 
seat  on  the  bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice 
McLean.  He  became  a  firm  friend  of  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  and  this  friendship  was  main- 
tained up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  lat- 
ter. He  administered  the  estate  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  1865.  In  1870  he  signed  the  minor- 
ity report  of  the  Supreme  Court,  giving  as  his 
opinion  that  the  Act  of  Congress  making  gov- 
ernment notes  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment 
of  debts  was  unconstitutional.     At  this   time 
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the  ex  parte  Mulligan  case,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant cases  of  the  period  and  one  exciting 
wide  public  interest,  was  assigned  to  him.  It 
involved  the  question  of  individual  liberty  and 
the  power  of  the  government  in  the  times  of 
war.  The  leading  thoughts  of  Justice  Davis's 
decision  are:  "The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  a  law  for  rulers  and  people  in  war 
and  in  peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield  of  its 
protection  all  classes  of  men,  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances.  The  government, 
within  the  constitution,  has  all  the  powers 
granted  to  it  which  are  necessary  to  preserve 
its  existence,  as  has  been  happily  proved  by 
the  result  of  the  great  effort  to  overthrow  it." 
In  1872  he  accepted  the  nomination  of  the 
Labor  Reform  party  as  its  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident, and  his  name  was  also  presented  at  the 
Liberal  Republican  National  Convention  at 
Cincinnati,  where  he  received  ninety-two  and  a 
half  votes  on  the  first  ballot.  On  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Greeley,  however,  he  withdrew 
from  the  field  as  the  candidate  of  the  Labor 
Reform  party.  It  was  in  first  accepting  the 
nomination  that  Justice  Davis  made  use  of  the 
oft-quoted  expression:  "The  chief  magistracy 
of  the  republic  should  neither  be  sought  nor 
declined  by  any  American  citizen."  In  1876 
the  independents  of  the  Illinois  Legislature 
united  with  the  democrats  and  elected  Justice 
Davis  to  the  United  States  Senate.  He  re- 
signed his  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  March  4,  1877.  He  served  on  the  com- 
mittee of  the  judiciary,  and  in  1881,  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  Senate,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Garfield,  he  declined 
the  chairmanship  of  the  judiciary  committee. 
Upon  the  accession  of  Vice  President  Arthur 
to  the  presidency  Senator  Davis  was  elected 
president  of  the  Senate  at  the  convening  of 
the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  December  5,  1881, 
and  accepted  the  position  with  the  frank  state- 
ment that  "if  the  last  party  obligation  -had 
been  made  a  condition  directly  or  indirectly  I 
would  have  declined  the  compliment."  He  re- 
signed from  the  Senate  in  1883  and  retired  to 
his  farm  near  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Judge  Davis  died  at  Bloomington,  June  26, 
1886.  He  married,  October  30,  1838,  Sarah  W. 
Walker,  daughter  of  Judge  William  Perrin 
Walker,  of  Lenox,  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Davis 
died  November  9,  1879.  In  1883  Judge  Davis 
married  Adeline  E.  Burr.  By  the  first  mar- 
riage there  were  two  children,  George  Perrin 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  D.  Swayne.  George  Perrin 
Davis  graduated  from  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan Law  School  in  1867  and  became  a  lawyer 
at  Bloomington.  A  grandson  and  namesake 
of  Judge  Davis  is  a  resident  of  Bloomington. 

John  A.  Koons,  present  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Mount  Vernon  in  Jefferson  County,  has  been 
a  merchant  and  business  man  there  for  thirty- 
five  years  and  is  a  native  of  southern  Illinois. 

He  was  born  in  Franklin  County,  Illinois, 
December  27,  1861,  son  of  Nathan  W.  and 
Anna  Rebecca  (Bates)  Koons.  His  paternal 
grandfather,  Jonathan  Koons,  was  a  native  of 
Germany  and  was  very  liberally  educated,  a 
man  of  scientific  training,  well  versed  in  phi- 
losophy, astronomy  and  history  and  wrote  a 
great  deal  on  those  subjects.     He  came  to  Illi- 


nois in  1859.  In  Germany  he  had  been  a  ship 
builder  and  he  followed  that  occupation  in  this 
country  for  a  time  at  Philadelphia  and  Erie, 
Pennsylvania.  He  died  in  Illinois  at  the  age 
of  ninety-eight.  Nathan  W.  Koons  was  a 
farmer,  merchant  and  nurseryman  in  Frank- 
lin County,  lived  for  some  years  at  Piedmont, 
Missouri,  where  he  conducted  a  sawmill  and 
general  store,  and  he  served  as  a  Union  sol- 
dier with  the  Fourth  Illinois  Regiment.  He 
and  several  of  his  brothers  were  in  the  war. 
He  was  always  active  in  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  held  local  offices  and  was  a  re- 
publican in  politics.  He  died  in  1923.  His 
wife,  Anna  Rebecca  Bates,  who  died  October 
30,  1899,  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Bates,  a 
tanner  in  New  York  City,  and  he  and  his  wife, 
Margaret  (Turnbull)  Bates,  are  of  old  Amer- 
ican families  of  Revolutionary  stock.  Nathan 
W.  Koons  and  wife  reared  the  following  of 
their  seven  children:  George,  who  married 
Paulina  Jones  and  had  five  children:  John 
A.;  Robert,  who  married  Delia  Pierson  and 
has  one  child;  Leota,  now  Mrs.  E.  B.  Moss,  of 
Mount  Vernon;  Samuel  Allen,  who  married 
Miss  Elly;  J.  B.,  who  married  Ora  Englett 
and  had  six  children. 

John  A.  Koons  acquired  his  early  education 
in  public  schools  in  Franklin  County  and  Pied- 
mont, Missouri,  where  he  finished  his  educa- 
tion when  about  nineteen  years  of  age.  As  a 
youth  and  young  man  he  was  associated  with 
his  father  in  work  at  the  store,  the  farm,  and 
the  sawmill.  Later  he  engaged  in  farming  and 
sawmilling  on  his  own  account  and  also  oper- 
ated a  threshing  outfit  and  was  a  grain  raiser 
and  wheat  dealer.  Returning  to  Franklin 
County,  he  conducted  a  farm  and  in  1886  re- 
moved to  Mount  Vernon,  where  for  thirty-five 
years  he  has  been  a  leading  furniture  and 
hardware  merchant.  In  the  course  of  his  busi- 
ness experience  he  has  also  handled  a  number 
of  contracts  for  road  building  and  street 
paving. 

Mr.  Koons  has  been  a  man  of  prominence 
in  local  affairs  and  politics,  has  been  township 
supervisor,  highway  commissioner  and  served 
several  terms  on  the  City  Council  of  Mount 
Vernon  and  in  1923  was  elected  for  a  two  year 
term  as  mayor.  He  was  nominated  for  re- 
election without  opposition  on  the  republican 
ticket. 

Mr.  Koons  married,  in  1884,  Miss  Eldorado 
Robinson,  who  died  in  1908.  The  only  child 
of  their  marriage  was  Leo,  who  died  October 
19,  1897.  In  1911  he  married  Mrs.  Delia  Kerr, 
of  Jonesboro,  Arkansas.  He  met  her  while 
engaged  in  paving  the  streets  of  that  city. 
Her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Williams, 
are  now  deceased.  By  his  second  marriage 
Mr.  Koons  has  one  son:  John  A.,  Jr.,  born 
October  18,  1912. 

Sheldon  Clark  is  a  native  son  of  Chicago, 
and  his  prominence  in  his  native  city  is  two- 
fold, based  on  business  leadership  and  close 
association  with  organizations  designed  to  make 
the  most  of  Chicago's  position  as  a  civic  and 
commercial  center. 

Mr.  Clark  was  born  at  Chicago  August  29, 
1878,  son  of  Sheldon  Adelbert  and  Nannie  A. 
Clark.  His  father,  a  native  of  Michigan, 
served  with  the  Sixth  Michigan  Cavalry  in  the 
Civil  war  and  soon  afterward  moved  to  Chi- 
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cago,  first  locating  on  the  West  Side  and  after- 
wards in  what  was  then  the  choice  residential 
section  around  Calumet  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
second  street.  In  that  community  Sheldon 
Clark  spent  his  boyhood,  attending  grammar 
and  high  schools,  and  finished  his  education 
in  the  University  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Clark's 
main  business  activities  have  been  identified 
with  the  commercial  side  of  the  oil  industry. 
His  prominence  in  the  oil  business  is  suffi- 
ciently described  when  it  is  stated  that  he  is 
vice  president  of  the  Sinclair  Refining  Com- 
uany  and  the  Sinclair  Navigation  Company. 
He  is  first  vice  president  of  the  National  Pe- 
troleum Association,  a  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute,  and  a  director  in  the 
American  Oil  Men's  Association.  He  is  also 
a  director  of  the  Lake  Shore  Trust  &  Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Some  of  the  avenues  taken  by  his  civic  en- 
ergy are  denoted  by  his  membership  in  the 
Chicago  Plan  Commission,  former  membership 
and  vice  presidency  of  the  Lincoln  Park  Board, 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce.  He  was 
presidential  elector  on  the  republican  ticket  for 
Illinois  in  1916  and  served  as  secretary  of  the 
Chicago  National  Republican  Convention  Com- 
mittees in  1916  and  1920. 

A  large  section  of  the  public  knows  the  name 
of  Sheldon  Clark  largely  through  its  frequent 
association  with  sports  and  athletics.  He  is 
a  former  commodore  of  the  Chicago  Yacht 
Club,  the  oldest  and  premier  yacht  club  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  He  was  interested  in  boating 
and  sailing  from  his  early  youth,  and  his 
schooner,  the  Rainbow,  has  won  many  honors 
in  the  aquatic  events  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Mr. 
Clark  is  chairman  of  the  athletic  committee  of 
the  Chicago  Athletic  Association,  and  through 
that  organization  and  individually  has  done 
much  to  promote  the  prestige  of  the  Chicago 
district  in  American  sports.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  University  Club,  Saddle  and 
Cycle  Club,  Onwentsia  Club,  Racquet  Club, 
Forty  Club,  Bobolink  Golf  Club,  New  York 
Yacht  Club,  Royal  Automobile  Club  of  London, 
and  his  college  fraternities  were  Delta  Tau 
Delta  and  Delta  Chi. 

Mr.  Clark  is  married  and  at  present  resides 
at  1367  North  State  Street,  Chicago,  with  his 
family,  consisting  of  three  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Sheldon  A.,  Harry,  Carrington  and  Bon- 
nie-Jean. 

G.  Thomsen  von  Colditz,  M.  D.,  has  been 
active  in  his  profession  at  Chicago  since  1907, 
is  widely  known  as  a  surgeon  and  specialist 
in  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  and  has  devoted 
much  time  and  attention  during  and  since  the 
World  war  to  military  affairs,  holding  the 
rank  of  major  in  the  United  States  army. 

He  was  born  at  Chicago,  October  21,  1877, 
son  of  Julius  and  Ida  L.  (Schloesser)  Thom- 
sen von  Colditz.  His  early  education  was  ac- 
quired for  the  most  part  abroad  in  Germany, 
attending  a  gymnasium  at  Dresden.  He  at- 
tended Rush  Medical  College  of  Chicago  and 
the  Illinois  Medical  College,  Loyola  Univer- 
sity, graduating  in  1902,  and  subsequently  did 
work  in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School  and  spent  two  years  at  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  Germany,  as  assistant  to  Pro- 
fessor Leber  in  the  eye  department.     Later  he 


attended  clinics  at  Vienna,  Strassburg  and 
Zurich.  He  practiced  at  Mt.  Clemens,  Michi- 
gan, for  several  years  before  returning  to 
Chicago.  Doctor  von  Colditz  has  had  a  very 
successful  experience  in  the  special  field  he 
has  chosen.  He  is  attending  otologist  and 
rhino-laryngologist  to  Grant  Hospital  and 
the  Chicago  Home  for  Young  Girls,  attending 
ophthalmologist  and  oto-laryngologist  to  Oli- 
vet Dispensary,  and  is  a  trustee  of  Olivet  In- 
stitute. For  a  number  of  years  he  taught  at 
the  Chicago  Policlinic,  Illinois  University  and 
Loyola  University.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and 
Oto-Laryngology,  and  the  German  Ophthal- 
mologische  Gesellschaft,  Germany,  besides  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  Chicago  Ophthalmological 
Society  and  the  Chicago  Medical,  Tri-State, 
Illinois  State  and  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciations. 

At  the  time  of  the  World  war  he  volun- 
teered and  was  assigned  to  examine  candi- 
dates for  aviation  in  the  army.  He  has  served 
at  several  military  posts  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  holds  the  rank  of  major  in  the  Offi- 
cer's Reserve  Corps.  He  has  been  appointed 
chairman  for  Evanston  of  the  Citizens  Mili- 
tary Training  Camp.  Major  von  Colditz  or- 
ganized the  North  Shore  Cook  County  Reserve 
Officer's  Association,  of  which  he  was  elected 
first  president.  He  graduated  as  flight  sur- 
geon in  1925  from  the  Aviation  School  of  Med- 
icine, United  States  Army,  at  Mitchell  Field, 
Long  Island,  New  York,  and  is  assigned  as 
flight  surgeon  for  the  Three  Hundred  and 
Ninth  Attack  Guard,  Air  Service,  United 
States  army.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Military 
Intelligence  Association  of  the  Sixth  Corps 
Area,  Reserve  Officer's  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Association  of  Military 
Surgeons  of  the  United  States.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club,  Evans- 
ton  Golf  Club,  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Phy- 
sician's Club  and  is  a  Knight  Templar  and 
Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  Shriner,  and  a  So- 
journer, also  a  life  member  of  the  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago. 

He  is  the  author  of  articles  on:  Surgical 
Technique  of  Tonsillectomy;  Unusual  Reac- 
tions Following  Atropine  in  the  Eye;  Treat- 
ment of  Otitis  Media  with  Tuberculin,  etc. 

Dr.  von  Colditz  married,  December  3,  1912, 
Miss  Ruth  Ware,  daughter  of  J.  H.  Ware,  late 
of  New  York.  They  are  the  parents  of  three 
children,  Elizabeth  Louise,  Herbert  and  Paul. 
Doctor  von  Colditz  has  his  office  at  25  East 
Washington  Street,  Chicago,  and  708  Church 
Street,  Evanston.  His  residence  is  at  1621 
Judson  Avenue,  Evanston,  and  he  has  his  sum- 
mer home  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Pearl  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Madison  County,  has  been  ac- 
tive in  politics  there  for  twenty  years,  and  has 
been  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Madison  and 
one  of  those  most  active  officially  and  in  a  pri- 
vate capacity  in  promoting  its  growth  and 
prosperity. 

Pearl  Smith  was  born  at  Bowling  Green  in 
Pike  County,  Missouri,  July  31,  1877,  son  of 
J.  T.  and  Frances  Smith.  His  father  and  also 
his  grandfather,  John  S.  Smith,  were  natives 
of  Kentucky  and  of  German  ancestry.     J.  T. 
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Smith  was  born  in  Harx'ison  County,  Ken- 
tucky, in  1852,  was  a  small  child  when  the 
family  moved  to  Bowling  Green,  Missouri,  and 
he  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  there 
for  thirty-five  years.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two.  His  wife  was  born  and  reared  in 
Missouri,  her  people  being  pioneers  of  that 
state.  She  died  when  about  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  the  mother  of  three  daughters  and  two 
sons,  Pearl  being  the  oldest. 

Pearl  Smith  grew  up  at  Bowling  Green,  at- 
tended high  school  there,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  came  to  Madison  County,  Illinois. 
His  home  has  been  in  the  town  of  Madison  for 
twenty-five  years.  He  learned  the  undertak- 
ing business,  securing  a  diploma  in  Chicago 
in  1901,  and  followed  his  profession  at  Mad- 
ison until  1904,  since  which  time  his  energies 
have  been  mainly  taken  up  with  politics  and 
public  affairs.  In  1904  he  was  elected  super- 
visor of  Venice  Township,  and  has  held  that 
position  continuously.  For  eighteen  years  of 
that  time  he  was  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Review, 
and  has  been  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors in  1922-23-24-25.  In  his  home  town  he 
has  been  superintendent  of  the  streets  and  in- 
spector of  sewers  and  plumbing  for  eight 
years,  and  also  president  of  the  Illinois  State 
Fireman's  Association.  As  a  leader  in  the 
democratic  party  he  is  senatorial  committee 
man  for  the  Forty-seventh  Senatorial  District, 
comprising  Madison  and  Bond  counties  and  is 
the  nominee  for  sheriff  on  the  democrat  ticket 
for  November  2,  1926.  During  the  World  war 
he  had  charge  of  the  local  Red  Cross  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board.  He  is  on  the 
Advisory  Board  of  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital  of 
Granite  City.  Mr.  Smith  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Madison  County  Country  Club,  is  af- 
filiated with  the  Elks,  Eagles  and  the  Lodge 
and  Encampment  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows. 

He  married  in  1903  Miss  Maud  Laird,  of 
Carryville.  They  have  twin  daughters,  Na- 
dene  and  Irene,  now  nineteen  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Smith  is  affiliated  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Hubert  Henry  Fletcher,  M.  D.,  had  for 
many  years  practiced  medicine  at  Winchester 
and  in  Scott  County.  His  friends  have  been 
much  impressed  with  his  remarkable  ability 
not  only  in  his  profession  but  in  business  and 
affairs  and  the  energy  that  has  enabled  him 
to  keep  in  contact  with  a  wide  range  of  active 
interests. 

Doctor  Fletcher  was  born  at  Milmine,  in 
Piatt  County,  Illinois,  July  27,  1872.  His 
grandfather,  Thomas  Fletcher,  was  a  planter 
and  slave  holder  of  old  Kentucky,  but  died 
comparatively  young.  He  was  the  father  of 
five  sons.  They  divided  their  allegiance  almost 
equally  between  the  North  and  the  South  at 
the  time  of  the  Civil  war.  Two  of  them, 
Woodson  and  Larkin,  were  enrolled  as  soldiers 
of  the  Confederacy.  James,  Robert  G.  and  Co- 
lumbus were  on  the  Union  side,  James  and 
Columbus  serving  as  soldiers. 

Robert  G.  Fletcher  was  the  father  of  Doctor 
Fletcher.  He  was  born  at  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky,  was  reared  there  and  about  the 
time  of  the  Civil  war  came  to  Illinois.  On 
account  of  an  injury  he  was  never  mustered 
into  the  army.     He  spent  a  life  of  usefulness 


as  a  farmer  in  Scott  County,  near  Winchester, 
and  died  in  1913,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine. 
He  was  a  republican  and  a  Baptist.  He  mar- 
ried in  Scott  County  Mary  Elizabeth  Schnell, 
who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1824  and 
died  in  May,  1921.  Her  father,  James  Schnell, 
was  a  native  of  Scotland  and  married  Betsy 
Hickernell.  There  were  four  sons  and  five 
daughters  in  the  Schnell  family.  The  chil- 
dren of  Robert  G.  Fletcher  and  wife  were: 
James  S.,  of  Fredonia,  Kansas;  Charles  C,  of 
Hebron,  Nebraska;  Woodson  T.,  who  died  in 
childhood;  Ulysses  S.,  who  died  in  Winches- 
ter in  1920;  Jennie,  wife  of  J.  M.  Stowe,  of 
St.  Francis,  Illinois;  and  Dr.  Hubert  H. 

Hubert  Henry  Fletcher  at  the  age  of  nine 
years  removed  with  his  parents  to  White  Hall 
and  four  years  later,  in  1885,  to  the  vicinity 
of  Winchester,  where  he  grew  up  on  the  farm, 
and  shared  in  its  labors  to  the  age  of  eighteen. 
He  attended  school  under  Prof.  George  W. 
Smith  at  White  Hall,  was  in  high  school  at 
Winchester  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  began 
teaching,  a  vocation  he  followed  over  a  period 
of  seven  years,  including  eleven  terms.  His 
last  school  work  was  done  in  the  Claywell 
School  in  Scott  County.  While  teaching  he 
studied  medicine.  For  four  terms  he  attended 
Valparaiso  University  in  Indiana,  and  in  1899 
was  graduated  in  medicine  from  the  Barnes 
Medical  College  of  St.  Louis.  After  a  brief 
experience  of  practice  he  returned  for  another 
year  of  medical  work  and  received  another 
diploma  in  1901.  Doctor  Fletcher  has  also  had 
the  advantages  of  residence  and  study  abroad, 
spending  over  a  year,  from  July,  1905,  to  Oc- 
tober, 1906,  in  Europe,  chiefly  in  the  clinics 
and  hospitals  of  Vienna  and  London,  taking 
work  in  pathology,  medicine  and  surgery.  He 
then  resumed  his  active  practice  at  Win- 
chester. 

Doctor  Fletcher  rendered  special  duty  in  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  following  the  World  war, 
being  stationed  at  Camp  Greenleaf,  Georgia, 
from  August,  1919,  until  November  24th,  and 
was  then  made  puss  surgeon  at  Camp  Logan, 
Houston,  Texas  Base  Hospital,  remaining  un- 
til the  hospital  closed.  He  left  there  in  May, 
1920,  and  then  resumed  practice  in  Winches- 
ter. He  is  one  of  the  consulting  surgeons  of 
the  Baptist  Hospital  of  St.  Louis.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  Mercer  County  Illinois 
Medical  Society  in  1903,  president  of  the  Tri- 
State  Medical  Society  in  1912,  secretary  of  the 
Scott  County  Medical  Society  from  1907  to 
1925,  inclusive,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  and  American  Medical  Associations 
and  the  American  Association  of  Railway 
Surgeons. 

Doctor  Fletcher  is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  He  took  his  first  degrees  in 
Masonry  at  Winchester  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Scottish  Rite  Consistory  at  Quincy,  the 
Mystic  Shrine  at  East  St.  Louis,  and  is  a  pa- 
tron of  the  Eastern  Star.  He  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  Winchester  Kiwanis  Club. 

Doctor  Fletcher  cast  his  first  presidential 
vote  for  Major  McKinley  in  1896,  and  has  fre- 
quently been  a  delegate  to  Republican  State 
Conventions  and  served  on  the  advisory  board 
of  the  Twentieth  Congressional  District.  He 
is  a  director  of  the  First  State  Bank  of  Win- 
chester, is  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Big  Swan  Drainage  District  and 
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is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Association  of 
Drainage  and  Levee  Districts  of  the  State. 
For  fifteen  years  he  was  president  of  the  Win- 
chester Board  of  Education  and  president  of 
the  library  board  three  years,  and  served  two 
terms  as  mayor.  While  he  was  mayor  the 
water  system  was  installed. 

Doctor  Fletcher  married  at  Winchester,  No- 
vember 8,  1899,  Miss  Mary  Isabel  Murray,  a 
native  of  Scott  County.  She  was  educated  in 
the  schools  at  Winchester.  She  is  a  daughter 
of  Rev.  George  W.  and  Lucinda  (Taylor) 
Murray.  Her  father  was  born  in  Greene 
County,  Illinois,  and  was  a  descendant  of 
Henry  Murray,  who  fought  with  a  Pennsyl- 
vania regiment  in  the  American  Revolution, 
while  his  son,  Arthur  Murray,  was  a  soldier 
in  the  War  of  1812,  and  fought  in  the  battle 
of  that  war  at  New  Orleans.  Mrs.  Fletcher 
has  a  sister,  Millie  A.,  wife  of  S.  M.  Smithson, 
a  sister  Grace,  wife  of  Normal  B.  Getty,  and 
a  brother,  Melvie  B.,  of  Winchester. 

The  only  child  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Fletcher 
is  Charles  Wayne,  who  was  born  in  1901,  fin- 
ished his  high  school  work  at  Winchester,  and 
at  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  took 
four  years  of  law  and  had  one  year  of  medi- 
cine in  St.  Louis  University.  While  splendidly 
qualified  for  a  professional  career,  he  had  de- 
veloped while  in  college  remarkable  ability  as 
a  banjo  player  and  showed  pronounced  talent 
and  versatility  in  music,  and  since  leaving  col- 
lege he  has  been  a  composer  of  music  for  the 
banjo  and  is  widely  known  both  as  a  player 
and  composer.  He  is  spending  the  summer  of 
1926  in  Europe  as  banjo  player  and  tenor 
soloist,  and  .has  engagements  to  play  for  the 
President  of  France  and  King  Albert  of  Bel- 
gium and  other  eminently  well  known  people 
in  Europe.  He  contracted  to  take  his  orches- 
tra, The  Washington  University  orchestra, 
with  the  Cunard  S.  S.  line. 

Thomas  Kennedy  was  admitted  to  the  Illi- 
nois bar  in  1886.  For  over  thirty  years  he 
was  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  Woodford 
County,  and  was  honored  with  some  of  the  im- 
portant offices  connected  with  his  profession. 
He  now  practices  in  the  City  of  Bloomington, 
one  of  his  sons  being  his  law  partner. 

Judge  Kennedy  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Mi- 
nonk  Township,  Woodford  County,  December 
6,  1858.  His  father,  Thomas  Kennedy,  was 
born  at  Lismore,  County  Waterford.  Province 
of  Munster,  Ireland.  The  Kennedys  have  been 
a  family  whose  name  has  appeared  in  the  his- 
tory of  Munster  as  far  back  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury (Encv.  Britt.,  Vol.  IV,  Eleventh  Ed.  515; 
Historians'  History  of  the  World,  Vol.  XXI, 
350).  Members  of  the  family  are  still  living 
in  Munster.  Thomas  Kennedy,  Sr.,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  left  his  native  place,  and  after  liv- 
ing about  four  years  on  the  Isle  of  Jersey 
came  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  where  he  mar- 
ried Catherine  Flyrm.  After  their  marriage 
they  came  out  to  Illinois  and  lived  at  Lacon 
until  1856,  when  they  moved  to  a  farm  in 
Minonk  Township,  Woodford  County.  Thomas 
Kennedy,  Sr.,  died  there  in  1878.  His  wife, 
Catherine  Flynn,  was  born  in  New  Hampshire, 
moved  to  Boston,  and  was  living  in  the  family 
of  Leonard  Stone  at  Roxburv  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage.     She  died  at  Minonk  in  1863. 


Thomas  Kennedy,  the  attorney,  was  four 
years  old  when  his  mother  died.  He  grew  up 
on  his  father's  farm  and  worked  for  his  father 
until  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  After  the 
death  of  his  father  he  worked  with  his  brother 
on  a  farm  for  two  years  and  for  about  one 
year  was  a  hired  farm  hand.  In  the  meantime 
he  was  getting  his  education  through  oppor- 
tunities provided  by  his  own  industry  and 
economy.  He  attended  country  schools,  the 
city  school  at  Minonk,  and  for  about  three 
years  taught  in  country  school  districts,  and 
for  one  year  in  the  city  schools  at  Minonk.  He 
had  studied  at  every  opportunity  while  work- 
ing on  the  farm,  and  in  this  way  was  able  to 
pass  an  examination  for  a  teacher's  certificate. 
He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Martin  L.  New- 
ell at  Minonk  in  1884-86,  and,  as  noted  above, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  June,  1886.  After 
practicing  a  year  at  Minonk  he  moved  to  Meta- 
mora  and  opened  an  office  a  few  doors  west  of 
the  old  court  house,  which  is  now  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  Building.  About  the  time  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  he  became  city  attorney  of 
Minonk,  in  1886.  During  1887-88' he  served  as 
master  in  chancery  of  Woodford  County.  In 
1888  he  was  elected  state's  attorney  of  Wood- 
ford County,  and  then  returned  to  Minonk  and 
formed  a  partnership  with  Martin  L.  Newell 
under  the  firm  name  of  Newell  &  Kennedy. 
This  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1893,  when 
Mr.  Newell  removed  to  Springfield  to  take  up 
his  duties  as  assistant  attorney  general  of  the 
state.  Mr.  Kennedy  served  two  consecutive 
terms  as  state's  attorney,  retiring  from  the 
office  in  1896.  In  1912  he  was  again  elected 
state's  attorney,  serving  until  1916.  From 
1898  to  1906  he  had  served  as  county  judge  of, 
Woodford  County.  In  connection  with  the 
duties  of  these  offices  he  carried  on  a  general 
law  practice  in  Woodford  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties until  the  winter  of  1918,  when  he  moved 
his  home  to  Normal  and  opened  his  law  office 
in  the  Greisheim  Building  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  court  house  square  in  Bloomington. 
That  office  is  the  headquarters  of  the  law  firm 
of  Kennedy  &  Kennedy,  his  junior  associate 
being  his  son  Kaywin  Kennedy. 

Judge  Kennedy  owns  farms  in  Woodford, 
LaSalle,  Tazewell  and  McLean  counties.  Dur- 
ing the  World  war  he  was  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  and  on  the  council  of  defense 
of  the  county.  He  is  a  democrat  in  politics, 
and  is  affiliated  with  Lodge  No.  377,  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  at  Minonk,  and  is 
a  charter  member  and  was  first  consul  of 
Camp  No.  952,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America, 
at  Minonk.  He  is  a  member  of  the  College 
Alumni  Club  of  Bloomington,  the  Bloomington 
Country  Club  and  the  Maplewood  Country 
Club  at  Normal.  Members  of  his  family  be- 
long to  and  attend  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Bloomington. 

Judge  Kennedy  married  at  Bloomington, 
July  12,  1894,  Miss  Clara  Hart,  member  of  a 
prominent  family  of  Woodford  County,  daugh- 
ter of  Allen  and  Martha  A.  (Baldridge)  Hart. 
She  was  born  in  Palestine  Township,  Woodford 
County,  and  lived  on  the  Hart  homestead  there, 
removing  with  her  widowed  mother  to  Bloom- 
ington. Allen  Hart,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Hart  family  of  White  Plains  and  New  York 
City,  New  York,  came  to  Illinois  as  a  pioneer 
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in  1836  and  for  a  short  time  conducted  a  store 
at  Hudson,  and  then  moved  to  the  Hart  home- 
stead in  Woodford  County.  He  was  on  the 
first  petit  jury  in  Woodford  County  after  its 
organization  as  a  county,  and  was  one  of  the 
twelve  who  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  in 
the  case  of  People  vs.  Gardiner,  the  first  case 
tried  in  the  county.  Allen  Hart  made  a  visit 
to  New  York  City  in  1853.  On  his  trip  home 
he  rode  from  LaSalle  to  Bloomington  on  the 
first  train  over  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  to 
enter  Bloomington.  Martha  A.  Baldridge,  the 
mother  of  Mrs.  Kennedy,  came  from  Ohio  with 
relatives  in  a  prairie  schooner.  All  the  experi- 
ences and  changes  in  this  section  of  the  state 
from  frontier  days  to  modei'n  times  were  un- 
folded before  her  eyes,  as  she  survived  to  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-one,  passing  away  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1925. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  have  two  sons. 
Kaywin  Kennedy,  born  December  24,  1895, 
married  Bernice  Phillips  and  has  two  children, 
Kathryn  and  Martha  Jean.  Thomas  Hart 
Kennedy,  born  April  4,  1901,  married  Marion 
Carter,  daughter  of  Wilbur  M.  and  Leila  Van 
Loo  Carter,  of  Bloomington.  Both  sons  are 
veterans  of  the  World  war,  both  having  been 
honorably  discharged  from  the  service  with 
the  rank  of  second  lieutenant.  Kaywin  Ken- 
nedy was  attached  to  the  United  States  Signal 
Corps,  saw  service  overseas  and  after  the 
armistice  was  in  the  Army  of  Occupation  in 
Germany.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  in  the  latter  part  of  1920,  and 
since  then  has  been  associated  with  his  father 
in  practice.  Thomas  Hart  Kennedy  was  in- 
terested in  aviation  during  the  war.  In  1923 
he  traveled  in  Europe,  mostly  by  airline,  and 
after  his  return  wrote  a  book  entitled  "An  In- 
troduction to  the  Economics  of  Air  Transpor- 
tation." He  was  a  student  in  the  Northwest- 
ern University  School  of  Law  at  Chicago,  and 
is  now  pursuing  his  law  studies  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

George  North  is  one  of  the  younger  repre- 
sentatives of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of 
Greene  County.  His  career  has  identified  him 
with  farming,  land  ownership  and  business. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Peoples 
First  National  Bank  of  White  Hall. 

Mr.  North  was  born  in  White  Hall  Town- 
ship, March  2,  1886,  son  of  John  and  Lora 
(Twitchell)  North,  and  grandson  of  Marcus 
North,  and  great-grandson  of  Asahel  North. 
His  American  ancestor  was  John  North,  who 
sailed  from  England  in  1635.  His  descendants 
have  since  scattered  to  practically  all  sections 
of  the  United  States. 

Asahel  North,  founder  of  the  Illinois  branch 
of  the  family,  was  born  at  Farmington,  Con- 
necticut, September  3,  1782.  On  August  26, 
1819,  he  married  Prudence  Swallow,  who  was 
born  at  Windsor,  Vermont,  September  10, 
1799.  Their  wedding  tour  was  a  trip  to  the 
west.  They  left  a  few  days  after  their  mar- 
riage and  after  a  long  journey  overland  in 
wagon  arrived  in  Illinois,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1821  settled  on  Apple  Creek  Prairie  in  Greene 
County.  They  bought  the  primitive  home  of 
a  squatter  until  the  public  land  came  into  the 
market.  Then  Asahel  North  entered  over  800 
acres  at  $1.25  an  acre.     The  rest  of  his  life 


was  spent  in  that  community  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  his  land.  The  town  site  of  White 
Hall  includes  a  poi-tion  of  the  original  farm 
holdings  of  Asahel  North.  He  died  at  his 
home  near  White  Hall  March  19,  1846,  and 
both  he  and  his  wife  were  buried  on  the  old 
North  farm.  There  were  twelve  children,  and 
those  to  grow  up  were:  Lucy,  who  became 
Mrs.  Edward  Griswold;  Marcus;  Sylvia,  who 
married  Isaac  McCollister;  John;  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Stewart. 

Marcus  North,  Sr.,  father  of  the  present 
Marcus  North  of  White  Hall,  was  born  in 
Greene  County,  December  6,  1824.  He  was 
a  farmer  during  his  brief  career  of  thirty 
years.  He  died  November  28,  1854,  and  is 
buried  in  the  White  Hall  Cemetery.  He  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Wales,  who  was  born  at  Ferris- 
burg,  Vermont,  and  was  a  girl  when  brought 
to  Illinois.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Charles 
Wales  and  a  direct  descendant  of  William 
Brewster  of  the  Mayflower  Colony.  Mrs.  Mar- 
cus North  lived  a  widow  after  her  husband's 
death  for  fifty-six  years.  She  was  the  mother 
of  the  following  children:  Edward,  for  many 
years  a  banker  at  White  Hall,  who  subse- 
quently went  to  Houston,  Texas,  and  later  to 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  where  he  died  in  1923; 
Lucy,  who  died  at  White  Hall,  wife  of  Charles 
I.  McCollister;  and  Marcus. 

John  North,  father  of  George  North,  was 
born  March  6,  1835,  was  reared  and  educated 
in  Greene  County,  was  a  farmer  and  land 
owner  and  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
old  Peoples  Bank  of  White  Hall.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness. He  died  in  1897,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two.  Lora  Twitchell,  his  second  wife,  was 
born  near  Greenfield,  Illinois,  in  Rubicon 
Township,  Illinois.  Her  father  was  an  Illinois 
pioneer  and  in  erecting  his  pioneer  residence 
he  had  to  haul  the  lumber  a  great  distance 
from  the  nearest  saw  mill,  hauling  it  with 
wagon  and  ox  team.  Lora  Twitchell's  brothers 
and  sisters  were:  Maria,  who  married  Mil- 
ton Wilder;  Ada,  who  married  George  Melvin, 
of  Greenfield;  Grant;  and  Ralph  Twitchell,  the 
only  surviver,  a  resident  of  Baldwin,  Kansas. 

George  North  soon  after  his  birth  was  taken 
by  his  parents  to  Nebraska,  and  he  lived  for 
five  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Kearney.  His 
mother  died  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  was 
brought  back  for  burial  in  the  White  Hall 
Cemetery.  George  North  was  the  only  child 
of  his  parents.  He  was  reared  by  relatives  in 
White  Hall  and  after  the  age  of  seven  lived 
with  Mrs.  F.  E.  Turneaure,  near  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  He  finished  his  early  education  in 
the  Hillside  Home  School  at  Spring  Green, 
Wisconsin.  Then  returning  to  Illinois  he  took 
a  course  in  Brown's  Business  College,  later  a 
short  course  in  agriculture  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  for  eight  years  was  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  the  business  of  farming 
in  White  Hall  Township.  Mr.  North  disposed 
of  his  farm  land  in  that  township  in  1918  and 
removed  to  White  Hall.  Since  then  he  has 
invested  heavily  in  lands  in  Walkerville  and 
Patterson  townships,  and  gives  much  of  his 
time  to  their  supervision.  He  is  also  one  of 
the  partners  in  a  syndicate  engaged  in  clear- 
ing up  a  section  of  land  in  the  Illinois  River 
bottoms. 
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Mi\  North  while  on  the  farm  became  a 
stockholder  in  the  Peoples  Bank  of  White  Hall, 
and  when  that  bank  was  consolidated  with  the 
First  National,  becoming  the  Peoples  First 
National  Bank,  he  continued  his  financial  in- 
terests and  is  now  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Mi\  North  is  a  York  and  Scottish  Rite 
Mason,  having  taken  his  first  degree  in  White 
Hall  Lodge  No.  80.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Springfield  Consistory  and  Ansar  Temple  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  is  a  member  of  the 
White  Hall  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  dur- 
ing the  World  war  was  active  in  the  various 
drives.  He  was  registered  for  service  but 
never  classified. 

He  married  at  White  Hall,  December  3,  1908, 
Miss  Clemma  E.  Ross,  who  was  born  April  19, 
1888,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Ella  (Tankers- 
ley)  Ross.  Her  parents  were  born  in  Greene 
County  arid  were  farmers  and  stock  raisers 
there.  Mrs.  Clemma  North  had  la  sister, 
Bernice,  who  married  H.  E.  Boggess,  and  a 
brother,  Arnold  Ross,  a  farmer  of  Greene 
County.  She  was  educated  in  the  White  Hall 
High  School  and  was  a  talented  pianist.  Mrs. 
North  died  November  26,  1918,  leaving  a 
daughter,  Marian  Ada,  now  a  student  in  the 
Monticello  Seminary  at  Godfrey.  Mr.  North's 
second  wife  was  Grace  Elizabeth  Tankersley, 
a  native  of  Scott  County,  Illinois,  and  daugh- 
ter of  W.  A.  and  Margaret  E.  (Coltas)  Tank- 
ersley. She  was  one  of  the  eleven  children, 
seven  daughters  and  three  sons  to  reach  ma- 
ture years.  Her  brothers  and  sisters  were 
Mrs.  Edward  Ross,  Mrs.  Addie  Lorton,  Mrs. 
Arthur  McMahan,  Mrs.  George  Hill,  Mrs. 
Clarence  Tunison,  Mrs.  Nora  Davis,  William 
O.,  Kirby  and  Bert  C.  Tankersley. 

Col.  Paul  Henderson.  One  of  the  most 
memorable  achievements  in  modern  history,  the 
inauguration  of  the  Transcontinental  Air  Mail 
Service,  was  projected  and  put  into  successful 
operation  under  the  official  authority  and  di- 
rection of  Col.  Paul  Henderson,  a  Chicago 
man,  and  one  of  the  prominent  figures  in  mod- 
ern commercial  aviation. 

Colonel  Henderson  was  born  at  Lyndon, 
Kansas,  in  1884,  but  when  a  small  boy  was 
brought  to  Chicago  by  his  parents.  He  was 
reared  and  educated  in  that  city,  and  prior  to 
the  World  war  he  was  engaged  in  the  road 
building  and  road  building  material  business. 
He  became  president  of  the  Western  Stone 
Company,  one  of  the  large  organizations  han- 
dling raw  material  for  street  and  road  build- 
ing. Later  he  was  an  executive  in  the 
Brownell  Improvement  Company,  the  largest 
producers  of  crushed  stone  in  the  world. 

During  the  World  war  Colonel  Henderson 
volunteered,  was  commissioned  captain  and 
was  assigned  duty  as  ordinance  officer  of  base 
section  No.  1  at  St.  Nazaire,  France,  where 
he  had  charge  of  the  transportation  and  stor- 
age of  ammunition,  high  explosives  and  other 
materials.  While  in  France  he  was  promoted 
to  lieutenant  colonel,  and  now  holds  that  rank 
as  reserve  officer,  Air  Service  Corps,  United 
States  army. 

Colonel  Henderson  in  April,  1921,  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  postmaster  general  in  charge 
of  postal  transportation;  this  includes  railway, 


steamship,  motor  and  air  services.  He  was 
appointed  during  the  Harding  administration 
and  was  continued  in  the  Coolidge  administra- 
tion until  the  fall  of  1925,  when  he  resigned. 
As  assistant  postmater  general  he  perfected 
and  closely  supervised  the  working  details  of 
the  air  mail  service,  and  personally  organized 
the  night  air  mail.  Colonel  Henderson  re- 
turned to  Chicago  in  1926,  and  has  since  been 
general  manager  of  the  National  Air  Trans- 
port, Incorporated,  which  was  organized  and 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Delaware  May 
21,  1925.  The  stockholders  of  this  corporation 
include  many  men  of  wealth — bankers,  manu- 
facturers and  others  all  over  the  country.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  corporation  is  to  carry 
mails  and  express  by  air.  The  first  operations 
of  the  corporation  were  inaugurated  in  the 
spring  of  1926.  An  article  from  the  Chicago 
Commerce  of  February  27,  1926,  affords  a 
prevision  of  what  may  be  expected  of  this  de- 
velopment in  commercial  aviation :  "Within 
a  short  time  there  will  be  in  operation  out  of 
Chicago  the  most  extensive  system  of  air  lines 
anywhere  in  the  world.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant "airways"  that  will  connect  Chicago 
with  other  parts  of  the  United  States  is  the 
one  promised  by  the  National  Air  Transport, 
Inc.,  which  plans  to  operate  a  fleet  of  planes 
from  the  southwest  to  New  York  City  by  way 
of  Chicago.  Plans  for  this  latter  highly  im- 
portant service  are  maturing  rapidly.  Chi- 
cago, and  in  fact  every  considerable  manufac- 
turing city  in  Illinois,  by  the  combination  of 
the  National  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  Air  Mail  and 
Express  Lines,  from  Chicago  to  the  southwest, 
and  by  its  express  lines  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  will  be  placed  in  the  most  advantageous 
position  with  regard  to  the  extension  of  ex- 
ecutive control  from  headquarters  throughout 
the  undeveloped  sales  and  distribution  market 
of  the  southwest." 

Colonel  Henderson  has  his  offices  in  the 
Straus  Building  on  Michigan  Avenue,  and  his 
home  is  at  Hinsdale.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Hinsdale  Club,  Hamilton  and  Union  League 
Clubs  of  Chicago  and  the  Engineers  Club  of 
New  York. 

The  Military  Training  Camps  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  its  national 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  its  president  being 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Pike,  and  a  brief  account  of 
the  association  is  more  properly  included  in 
a  history  of  Illinois  than  in  that  of  any  other 
state. 

The  association  was  formed  in  1916  by  the 
graduates  of  Plattsburg  and  other  pre-war 
camps  throughout  the  country.  During  1917- 
18  the  association  assisted  in  the  selection  of 
nearly  100,000  men,  who  were  trained  and 
added  to  the  commissioned  personnel  of  the 
national  army.  The  purpose  of  the  association 
is  to  support  a  sane  and  adequate  policy  of 
national  defense,  represented  by  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  Regular 
Establishment,  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Organized  Reserves.  It  is  especially  devoted 
to  the  principle  of  voluntary  training  through 
the  plan  known  as  the  Citizens'  Military 
Training  Camps,  and  for  these  it  acts  in  large 
measure  as  an  enrollment  agency  cooperat- 
ing with  the  War   Department  and  with  the 
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commanding  generals  of  the  different  corps 
areas.  The  organization  has  been  perfected 
through  the  appointment  of  corps  area  and 
state  civilian  aides  and  of  county  representa- 
tives, until  every  section  of  the  country  has 
easy  access  to  this  first  aid  to  national  de- 
fense. 

Since  the  close  of  the  great  war  the  work 
of  the  association  has  been  primarily  to  carry 
out  the  program  laid  down  in  the  National 
Defense  Act  of  1920.  The  Citizens'  Military 
Training  Camps  were  first  established  in  1921, 
and  through  appropriations  from  Congress  the 
accommodations  and  facilities  have  been  stead- 
ily increased,  Congress  in  1924  providing  for 
the  training  of  almost  35,000  men  in  fifty 
camps  throughout  the  country.  President 
Coolidge  has  called  the  camps  "Schools  of 
Citizenship,"  such  camps,  in  his  opinion,  "are 
an  essential  in  the  plan  of  national  security. 
They  promote  obedience  to  law  and  respect  for 
the  institutions  of  a  well-ordered  society. 
Young  men  are  helped  to  physical  health, 
mental  vigor  and  moral  excellence.  Social 
understanding  and  democratic  feeling  are  de- 
veloped; love  and  reverence  for  the  flag  are 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  training.  I  hope 
that  each  year  an  increasing  number  of  young 
men  may  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
which  is  afforded  them." 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  commentary  on 
the  work  of  this  association  is  contained  in 
a  letter  from  the  late  John  W.  Weeks,  secre- 
tary of  war,  to  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion. In  his  letter  the  honored  secretary  of 
war  makes  the  following  statements: 

"Since  their  establishment  in  1921  the  Citi- 
zens' Military  Training  Camps  have  had  a 
steady  growth.  They  have  shown  in  a  very 
decided  manner  the  intelligence  and  energy 
which  you  and  your  associates  have  devoted 
to  this  matter.  By  giving  them  indispensable 
aid  you  have  been  instrumental  in  informing 
thousands  on  thousands  of  American  youths 
of  the  three  fundamental  elements  which  the 
country  will  need  in  time  of  emergency.  The 
Citizens'  Camps  have  developed  the  hygienic 
and  physical  fitness  of  young  America.  They 
have  imparted  the  basic  facts  underlying  co- 
ordinated action.  They  have  created  and 
spread  a  clearer  conception  of  loyal  patriotism 
and  responsible  citizenship.  Of  course  these 
camps  do  not  bind  those  who  attend  them  to 
any  obligations  and  make  no  attempts  to  en- 
roll anyone  for  future  service.  Yet,  their 
extraordinary  success  and  the  unprecedented 
enthusiasm  they  have  brought  out  this  year 
serve  as  indications  of  what  the  Republic 
may  well  expect  her  young  men  to  offer  in  an 
hour  of  danger.  I  feel  certain  that  if  peril 
should  again  threaten  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  the  young  men  who  have  at- 
tended the  summer  camps  and  there  learned 
the  spirit  of  national  service  will  freely  offer 
their  support. 

"For  the  work  which  you  have  done  towards 
creating  this  very  favorable  condition  I  desire 
to  reiterate  the  thanks  which  I  have  already 
expressed  on  several  occasions  in  the  past. 
You  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
you  have  contributed  something  towards  the 
betterment  of  the   people   of  the   Nation   and 


towards  a  more  definite  assurance  of  its  wel- 
fare." 

The  Military  Training  Camps  Association 
is  the  recognized  civilian  agency  of  the  War 
Department  in  helping  to  enroll  through  its 
county  representatives  young  men  for  the 
Citizens'  Camps.  In  addition,  through  the 
Civilian  Aides,  who  are  appointed  from  its 
membership  and  on  its  recommendation  by  the 
secretary  of  war  and  through  its  local  com- 
mittees which  are  organized  in  every  part 
of  the  country  it  seeks  to  promote  the  com- 
fort and  the  pleasure  of  the  candidates  at  the 
various  training  centers.  It  offers  the  much- 
prized  medals  "for  excellence;"  it  helps  to 
secure  in  neighboring  communities  prizes  for 
the  military  and  athletic  events  at  each  camp; 
excursions,  admission  to  ball  games  and 
theaters,  as  well  as  other  forms  of  entertain- 
ment are  frequently  provided  by  civic  com- 
mittees at  its  suggestion;  each  year  a  series 
of  cmtc  Annuals  is  published  by  the  asso- 
ciation on  the  request  of  corps  area  and  camp 
commanders;  the  young  men  who  have  at- 
tended the  summer  camps  are  united  in  local 
and  state  organizations  with  the  cooperation 
of  representatives  of  the  association;  visiting 
committees  are  appointed  for  each  training 
center.  In  these  and  in  many  other  ways  the 
Military  Training  Camps  Association  supports 
the  National  Defense  Act  and  serves  as  the 
civilian  link  between  the  war  department  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  a  plan  of 
voluntary  training,  which  is  attracting  each 
year  greater  numbers  of  young  men  of  the 
nation. 

In  the  history  of  Illinois,  Chicago  deserves  a 
special  mention  for  its  hearty  support  of  the 
Military  Training  Camps  Association.  Its 
advisory  and  executive  committees  number 
such  representative  men  as  Frank  O.  Lowden, 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Stanley  Field,  James 
Simpson,  R.  T.  Crane,  Dr.  Frank  Billings, 
Marshall  Field  III,  George  M.  Reynolds,  Rob- 
ert Gardner,  Julius  Rosenwald,  Joseph  T. 
Ryerson,  John  A.  Holabird,  Noble  Brandon 
Judah  and  Charles  G.  Dawes.  The  national 
officers  include  Henry  S.  Drinker,  honorary 
president;  Charles  B.  Pike,  president;  Charles 
S.  Dewey,  treasurer;  Tom  R.  Wyles,  secretary, 
and  Dr.  George  F.  James,  executive  secretary. 
The  national  offices  of  the  association  are  at 
6   North   Michigan   Avenue,    Chicago,   Illinois. 

Horace  Greeley  Russell.  Although  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  bar  and  present  judge  of 
the  City  Court  at  Beardstown,  the  chief  dis- 
tinction of  Horace  Greeley  Russell  was  the 
long  and  capable  service  he  gave  to  the  cause 
of  education,  chiefly  in  Illinois. 

Judge  Russell  was  born  in  1860,  and  was 
sixteen  years  of  age  when  his  parents,  in  1876, 
came  from  Hendricks  County,  Indiana,  to  a 
farm  near  Newman  in  Edgar  County,  Illinois. 
His  father,  Silas  Russell,  was  born  near  Dan- 
ville, Kentucky,  in  1830,  and  through  prac- 
tically all  his  life  was  identified  with  agricul- 
ture. He  was  in  the  grain  and  elevator  busi- 
ness at  Chrisman,  Illinois,  for  several  years, 
until  his  death  in  1905.  He  was  a  republican 
and  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church.  He 
married   Nancy  Jane  Moreland,  whose  father 
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was  a  farmer  in  that  vicinity  and  had  come 
from  Kentucky.  Mrs.  Silas  Russell  died  in 
1904,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  They  were 
the  parents  of  nine  children,  and  those  to 
grow  up  were:  George  W.,  of  Indianapolis; 
Horace  G. ;  Mrs.  Fannie  Pounds,  of  Newman, 
Illinois;  Mrs.  John  H.  Chadwick,  of  Tuscola, 
Illinois;  Clark  A.,  a  government  grain  in- 
spector at  Indianapolis;  and  Miss  Dorothy, 
of  Indianapolis. 

Horace  Greeley  Russell  continued  his  edu- 
cation after  coming  to  Illinois,  attending  the 
Newman  High  School,  and  in  intervals  of 
teaching  and  other  work  attended  and  paid 
his  way  as  a  student  at  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University  at  Bloomington.  He  taught  two 
years  in  rural  schools,  four  years  in  the  vil- 
lages of  Scotland  and  Dudley  in  Edgar  County, 
was  for  three  years  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Hartley,  Iowa,  and  for  thirteen  years  was 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Greenfield,  Illi- 
nois. From  Greenfield  he  removed  to  Beards- 
town  in  1910  and  for  twelve  years  held  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  city  schools.  When 
he  retired  from  the  schoolroom  in  1922  it  was 
after  thirty-four  years  of  earnest  and  high- 
minded  labors  in  the  field  of  education.  Dur- 
ing these  years  he  was  an  honored  member  of 
the  State  Teachers  Association,  the  National 
Education  Association,  was  for  two  years  sec- 
retary of  the  City  Superintendents  Associa- 
tion of  Illinois,  and  became  especially  well 
known  as  a  lecturer  before  county  institutes 
and  other  organizations  on  various  phases  of 
the  boy  problem.  Early  in  his  teaching  he 
showed  a  singular  faculty  in  handling  boys 
and  directing  their  activities  and  characters 
into  useful  lines.  For  twenty-five  years  he 
taught  in  county  institutes  and  also  lectured 
before  farmers'  institutes  on  practical  phases 
of  education.  He  was  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Grout  Farm  School  for  Boys,  founded 
by  a  group  of  successful  farmers  of  Scott 
County,  Ililnois.  This  school  did  a  splendid 
work  in  the  practical  training  of  farm  boys 
and  girls  in  the  state,  and  the  work  is  still 
continued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Illinois 
State  Fair.  As  is  the  case  of  all  real  educa- 
tors, it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  tremen- 
dous good  acomplished  by  his  precept  and 
example. 

Judge  Russell  during  his  early  career  as  a 
teacher  studied  law,  chiefly  for  the  training 
and  culture  it  would  give  him,  and  in  1887 
he  passed  a  successful  examination  for  the  bar 
at  Springfield.  Since  leaving  school  work  he 
has  utilized  his  learning  as  a  lawyer,  and 
after  some  months  spent  in  recuperating  his 
health  in  California  he  was  elected,  in  1923, 
judge  of  the  City  Court  of  Beardstown.  For 
many  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Christian  Church  of  Beardstown,  is  a  di- 
rector of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Rotary  Club,  and  has 
been  identified  with  numerous  public  under- 
takings. He  took  his  Masonic  degrees  at  Hart- 
ley, Iowa,  and  in  politics  has  always  been  a 
republican  nationally,  casting  his  first  presi- 
dential vote  for  James  G.  Blaine  in  1884,  and 
while  in  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  was 
president  of  the  Blaine  and  Logan  Club.  Dur- 
ing the  World  war  he  was  a  member  of  the 
local    Council    of    Defense    and    Four-Minute 


Speakers,  and  for  two  years  chairman  of  the 
local   Red   Cross. 

Judge  Russell  married  at  Paris,  Illinois, 
April  11,  1888,  Miss  Nellie  Denton,  born  at 
Paris,  daughter  of  John  W.  and  Nannie  E. 
(Dorsey)  Denton,  who  came  from  Kentucky. 
Mrs.  Russell  was  educated  in  Paris,  and  had 
been  a  teacher  before  her  marriage  and  con- 
tinued educational  work  for  many  years,  for 
most  of  the  time  being  principal  of  schools 
where  her  husband  was  superintendent.  Mrs. 
Russell  has  a  sister,  Mrs.  Harriet  Graham, 
living  at  San  Diego,  California;  another  sis- 
ter, Miss  Minnie  Denton,  also  at  San  Diego, 
and  a  brother,  John,  at  St.  Louis.  The  only 
child  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Russell  was  a  daugh- 
ter, Helen,  who  died  when  five  years  old. 

John  Charles  Westervelt,  M.  D.,  now  has 
secure  standing  as  one  of  the  veteran  and  hon- 
ored physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  city  of 
Shelbyville,  judicial  center  of  Shelby  County, 
where  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  nearly  half  a  century  and  where 
he  is  a  citizen  of  distinctive  prominence  and 
influence  aside  from  his  faithful  and  efficient 
professional  stewardship.  The  Doctor  has 
given  four  terms  of  service  as  mayor  of  Shel- 
byville, and  this  fact  offers  significant  testi- 
mony to  his  high  place  in  communal  confidence 
and  esteem,  besides  attesting  the  efficiency  of 
the  service  that  he  thus  gave  as  head  of  the 
municipal  government.  Doctor  Westervelt  is 
vice  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Shelbyville  and  also  of  the  Shelbyville  Loan 
&  Trust  Company,  and  he  is  president  of  the 
Shelbyville  County  Fair  Association  and  the 
Citizens  Savings  &  Loan  Association,  besides 
which  he  is  treasurer  of  the  Kaskaskia  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

The  history  of  the  Westervelt  family  in 
Holland  is  traced  back  to  1500,  and  the  family 
was  founded  in  America  in  the  Colonial  period 
of  our  national  history.  Doctor  Westervelt 
was  born  in  Westerville,  Ohio,  June  7,  1855, 
and  is  a  son  of  the  late  James  L.  and  Mary  A. 
(Connelly)  Westervelt,  who  came  to  Illinois 
when  their  son  John  C,  of  this  review,  was  a 
boy  and  who  established  their  home  in  Livings- 
ton County,  the  remainder  of  their  lives  having 
been  passed  in  this  state.  The  public  schools 
of  Livingston  County  afforded  Doctor  Wester- 
velt his  earlier  educational  discipline,  which 
included  that  of  the  high  school  at  Fairbury, 
and  as  a  youth  he  formulated  definite  plans 
for  his  future  career.  In  consonance  with 
these  plans  he  finally  entered  the  Bennett 
Medical  College  in  Chicago,  in  which  institu- 
tion he  was  graduated  as  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1877  and  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine.  In  the  following  year  he  there 
received  a  supplemental  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  from  the  fine  old  Hahnemann  Medi- 
cal College.  During  the  long  intervening  years 
Doctor  Westervelt  has  not  failed  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  advances  made  in  medical  and 
surgical  science,  and  he  has  long  been  one  of 
the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Shelby 
County,  as  well  as  a  citizen  of  unbounded  loy- 
alty and  public  spirit. 

The  republican  party  has  ever  received  the 
unqualified  allegiance  of  Doctor  Westervelt,  he 
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and  his  wife  are  zealous  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  he  is  affiliated 
with  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  and  is 
an  active  member  of  the  Rotary  Club  in  his 
home  city.  He  has  long  retained  membership 
in  the  Shelby  County  Medical  Society,  the  Illi- 
nois State  Medical  Society  and  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1880,  was  solemnized 
the  marriage  of  Doctor  Westervelt  and  Miss 
Mary  L.  Webster,  daughter  of  Simon  H.  and 
Lucy  Webster,  of  Shelbyville,  Mr.  Webster 
having  long  been  one  of  the  representative 
business  men  of  this  city  and  having  also 
served  as  postmaster  of  Shelbyville  during  a 
long  term  of  years.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Wester- 
velt have  three  children:  Grace  L.  is  the  wife 
of  Edward  H.  Christman,  of  Shelbyville;  Lev- 
erett  C.  was  married  to  Donald  Fought,  of 
Altannet;  and  Floyd  C.  married  Miss  Mayme 
Rowling,  their  home  being  in  New  York  City. 

James  N.  McMinn  is  a  veteran  figure  in 
Chicago  real  estate.  In  one  particular  section 
of  the  city  he  is  not  only  the  oldest  operator 
but  probably  the  outstanding  authority  on 
everything  connected  with  value  and  the  other 
factors  that  enter  into  and  affect  the  real  es- 
tate market.  That  section  is  the  famous 
World's  Fair  district,  bounded  by  the  great 
artery  of  traffic  leading  up  to  the  Fair  en- 
trance, Sixty-third  Street. 

Mr.  McMinn  was  born  at  Potters  Mills,  Cen- 
ter County,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1878  came 
to  Illinois.  The  following  year  his  widowed 
mother  joined  him,  and  it  has  always  been  one 
of  the  satisfactions  of  his  life  that  he  abun- 
dantly and  tenderly  cared  for  her  throughout 
the  many  years  she  lived  in  Illinois.  He  first 
located  at  Rock  City  in  Stephenson  County, 
learned  the  jeweler's  trade  and  followed  it  for 
a  time  at  Freeport,  and  in  1879  came  to  Chi- 
cago. He  had  studied  telegraphy  and  in  Chi- 
cago was  employed  as  train  dispatcher  for 
the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad,  from  1879  to 
1890.  He  then  entered  the  service  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  Company,  and  just  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  World's  Fair  was  given 
charge  of  the  station  at  Sixty-third  Street, 
one  of  the  stations  practically  at  the  gate  of 
the  Fair  grounds.  However,  he  resigned  to 
take  advantage  of  the  business  opportunities 
offered  by  the  Fair,  and  at  what  is  now  1407 
Sixty-third  Street  he  opened  a  lunch  room, 
having  one  of  the  first  permanent  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  on  that  street.  From  the 
restaurant  business  he  engaged  in  the  jewelry 
business,  and  on  account  of  the  confining  na- 
ture of  retail  work  he  took  up  real  estate. 
He  did  some  building  and  real  estate  work  in 
LaGrange,  and  for  twenty  years  he  had  his 
offices  at  8  South  Dearborn  Street.  Through 
all  these  years  he  was  interested  in  South 
Side  development,  particularly  the  district 
along  Sixty-third  Street  from  Cottage  Grove 
east,  in  what  is  known  as  Woodlawn. 

Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1925,  Mr.  McMinn 
determined  to  transfer  his  headquarters  to 
the  Woodlawn  section,  and  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  moved  into  a  building  which  he  es- 
pecially erected  for  his  purpose  at  Sixty-third 
Street  and  Evans  Avenue.  This  is  a  two-story 
building,  with  his  own  offices  and  two  stores 


on  the  first  floor,  and  offices  on  the  second  floor. 
Sixty-third  Street  is  the  dominating  commer- 
cial and  financial  center  of  the  South  Side, 
and  has  grown  into  a  great  shopping  area,  the 
home  of  prosperous  banks,  hotels,  business  es- 
tablishments of  great  variety,  magnificent 
moving  picture  houses.  In  1920,  in  a  period 
of  depression,  there  were  twenty-three  vacant 
stores  east  of  Cottage  Grove  Avenue.  Mr.  Mc- 
Minn was  resuming  his  real  estate  activities 
about  that  time,  and  within  four  years  he  was 
personally  responsible  for  tenanting  all  but 
one  or  two  of  these  buildings,  and  also  brought 
about  the  erection  of  a  number  of  new  places, 
also  making  many  ninety-nine  year  leases,  se- 
curing the  S.  S.  Kresge  Company  a  prominent 
location  and  many  others. 

Mr.  McMinn  for  many  years  was  a  well 
known  figure  for  civic  betterment.  For  four 
years  he  was  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Dry 
Federation  and  was  a  potent  factor  in  the 
movement,  consummated  many  years  ago,  for 
making  Hyde  Park  and  the  Woodlawn  sections 
of  the  city  dry  territory.  In  later  years  he 
continued  vigilance  in  fighting  gambling  and 
vice  elements  in  that  section  of  the  city.  Mr. 
McMinn  is  a  life  member  of  the  Midway  Ath- 
letic Club,  and  is  a  member  of  Blaney  Lodge 
of  Masons. 

He  married  Miss  Cora  Hartman,  of  Free- 
port,  Illinois,  and  they  have  one  daughter, 
Ida  May,  wife  of  Dr.  James  Gregory.  Mr. 
McMinn  and  family  are  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Church,  Chicago,  and  occupy  their 
own  flat  building  at  7006  Oglesby  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

James  M.  Bandy  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
was  a  figure  of  more  than  ordinary  promi- 
nence in  the  law  and  in  the  public  life  of 
Madison  County.  His  home  community,  which 
especially  esteemed  him,  was  Granite  City. 
Some  years  before  his  death  his  son,  Harold 
J.,  took  up  the  practice  of  law  there  and 
continued  to  add  honors  to  the  name  in  the 
legal  profession. 

James  M.  Bandy,  who  died  February  25, 
1923,  was  born  in  Greene  County,  Illinois,  in 
1867,  son  of  Walter  and  Mary  (Courcy) 
Bandy  and  grandson  of  Elijah  Bandy  and 
great-grandson  of  Hugh  Bandy.  Hugh  Bandy 
died  in  Greeen  County  when  ninety-eight  years 
of  age.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  James 
M.  Bandy  was  John  Courcy,  a  Kentucky  land 
and  slave  owner  who  about  the  time  of  the 
Civil  war  moved  to  Illinois  and  settled  in 
Greene  County. 

James  M.  Bandy  was  reared  on  a  farm, 
attended  country  school  and  the  Roodhouse 
High  School  and  also  a  high  school  at  Garden 
City  in  western  Kansas.  For  several  years 
he  taught  country  school  in  Illinois  and  in 
1890  became  an  employe  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  Railway  Company.  For  six  years  he 
was  yardmaster  at  Roodhouse,  and  in  the 
meantime  applied  himself  with  such  diligence 
to  the  study  of  law  as  to  bring  about  a  break- 
down in  health.  In  1897  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Illinois  bar,  and  for  one  year  engaged 
in  practice  at  Greenfield,  following  which  he 
located  at  Granite  City.  Besides  a  large 
general  practice  he  served  two  years  as  city 
attorney,  was  elected  in  March,  1910,  the  first 
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judge  of  the  City  Court  of  Granite  City,  and 
in  1912  was  the  successful  democratic  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  state's  attorney.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
at  Granite  City,  was  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Venice,  and  was  vice  president  of  the 
Madison  County  Bar  Association.  He  was  a 
democrat  and  popular  in  several  fraternities, 
including  the  Elks. 

Judge  Bandy  married,  in  1889,  Mae  Sulli- 
van, who  was  born  in  Greene  County,  Illinois, 
in  1869,  daughter  of  Timothy  and  Mary  (Ma- 
honey)  Sullivan.  Her  parents  were  born  in 
Ireland.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Bandy  was  educated  at 
Carrollton,  Illinois,  and  was  a  teacher  before 
her  marriage.  She  was  the  mother  of  three 
children:  Harold  J.,  Gertrude  and  Zella.  Ger- 
trude graduated  valedictorian  and  youngest 
member  of  the  class  of  1910  of  McKinley  High 
School  at  Granite  City,  continued  her  educa- 
tion in  music  in  St.  Louis  and  is  the  wife 
of  Hubert  Ratliff  of  Dallas,  Texas.  The  other 
daughter,  Miss  Zella,  is  a  teacher  in  the 
Granite  City  public  schools. 

Harold  J.  Bandy  was  born  at  Roodhouse, 
Illinois,  May  24,  1891,  and  has  lived  at  Gran- 
ite City  since  he  was  ten  years  of  age.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  McKinley  High  School 
there,  spent  three  years  in  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  graduated  in  1912  from  the  law 
department  of  Washington  University  at  St. 
Louis.  While  in  the  university  he  was  a 
member  of  the  debating  team.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1913,  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  practice.  He  served  one  year  as 
corporation  counsel  of  Granite  City,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Tri-City  Bar  Association.  He 
is  an  Elk  and  is  active  in  the  democratic 
party. 

He  married,  in  1916,  Edna  Pinson,  of  St. 
Louis.  They  have  two  children:  Helen,  born 
in  1917,  and  James,  born  in  1919. 

Clement  Studebaker,  Jr.,  whose  business 
activities  for  some  years  have  made  him  a  resi- 
dent of  Chicago,  represents  the  third  genera- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  notable  families  in 
American  industrial  history.  He  is  a  grand- 
son of  the  John  Studebaker,  who  many  years 
ago  at  the  village  of  South  Bend  was  proprie- 
tor of  a  country  blacksmith  shop.  That  was 
the  acorn  from  which  grew  the  spreading  oak 
of  one  of  the  largest  industrial  organizations 
in  the  country,  the  Studebaker  Corporation. 
John  Studebaker  had  five  sons,  best  known 
to  fame  as  the  Studebaker  Brothers.  They 
had  the  mechanical  genius  of  their  father  and 
also  an  unrivaled  ability  as  organizers,  execu- 
tives and  salesmen,  and  their  genius  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  great  Studebaker  Brothers 
Manufacturing  Company,  whose  output  and 
service  are  now  practically  world  wide. 

One  of  these  five  Studebaker  brothers  wag 
the  late  Clement  Studebaker  of  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  who  died  November  27,  1901.  He 
married  Ann  Milburn,  daughter  of  George 
Milburn,  and  member  of  another  distinguished 
family  of  South  Bend.  The  ancestors  of  the 
Studebaker  family  were  of  Dutch  origin. 

A  son  of  Clement  Studebaker,  Sr.,  Clement, 
Jr.,  was  born  at  South  Bend,  August  11,  1871. 
After  the  public  schools  he  attended  North- 
western University  at  Evanston,  Illinois.     In 
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1891,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  went  to  work 
in  the  offices  of  the  Studebaker  Company  in 
the  humble  position  of  bill  clerk.  From  that 
he  was  advanced  to  cashier,  and  subsequently 
was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Studebaker  Manu- 
facturing Company.  He  held  that  office  until 
the  merger  and  the  incorporation  of  the  pres- 
ent company,  March  7,  1911,  under  the  title 
of  Studebaker  Corporation.  He  became  treas- 
urer and  second  vice  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  on  December  9,  1911,  was  elected  first 
vice  president  and  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee of  control. 

Up  to  1914  Mr.  Studebaker  gave  all  his  en- 
ergies to  the  industry  founded  by  the  Stude- 
baker Brothers.  Since  then  his  interests  and 
activities  have  taken  him  into  a  comparatively 
new  field.  He  is  one  of  the  notable  figures  in 
the  public  utilities  of  the  middle  west.  On 
April  16,  1915,  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  North  American  Light  &  Power  Company, 
and  became  chairman  of  its  Board  of  Directors 
July  23,  1920.  On  May  28,  1923,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Illinois  Power  &  Light 
Corporation,  and  on  March  19,  1925,  became 
chairman  of  its  finance  committee.  He  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Illinois 
Traction  Company  September  5,  1923,  and  on 
May  28,  1924,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Board,  and  on  November  12,  1924,  was  made 
president  of  the  Illinois  Traction,  Incorpo- 
rated. He  became  president  of  the  Missouri 
Power  &  Light  Company  October  18,  1923,  and 
since  March  19,  1925,  has  been  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee  of  that  company.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1901-08  Mr.  Studebaker  was 
treasurer  of  the  South  Bend  Fuel  &  Gas 
Company,  which  company  was  practically 
owned  by  his  father's  estate. 

April  27,  1893,  he  married  Alice  Rhawn,  of 
Philadelphia.  Her  father,  the  late  William 
H.  Rhawn,  was  former  president  of  the  Bank- 
ers Association.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Studebaker's 
two  children  are  Clement  Studebaker  III,  and 
Esther  Studebaker. 

William  C.  Blair,  whose  death  occurred  on 
the  7th  of  March,  1926,  was  a  member  of  the 
bar  of  Jefferson  County  for  a  period  of  some- 
what more  than  thirty  years,  was  called  upon 
to  serve  in  various  offices  of  public  trust,  and 
long  held  prestige  as  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  resourceful  criminal  lawyers  of  Illinois. 
He  was  a  native  son  of  this  state  and  honored 
it  by  his  character  and  his  large  and  worthy 
achievement.  He  was  born  at  Nashville,  Wash- 
ington County,  Illinois,  May  24,  1861,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  fine  family  of  eleven  children  bora 
to  William  and  Mary  (Crain)  Blair,  both  na- 
tives of  the  State  of  Missouri,  where  the 
former  was  born  at  Cape  Girardeau,  his 
father,  Francis  Blair,  having  been  a  native 
of  Georgia  and  a  scion  of  sterling  Irish  an- 
cestry. Francis  Blair  removed  from  Georgia 
to  Missouri  and  eventually  came  with  his  fam- 
ily to  Illinois  and  established  his  residence  in 
Washington  County,  where  he  and  his  wife 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  their  old 
home  farm  having  there  been  located  south 
of  Nashville.  William  Blair,  whose  death  oc- 
curred about  1900,  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  Illinois,  was  a  skilled  stone  and 
brick  mason,  and  as  such  was  for  a  number 
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of  years  engaged  in  the  contracting  business. 
In  1872  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Jeffer- 
son County,  where  he  reared  his  children  and 
where  he  and  his  wife  maintained  their  home 
until  their  deaths,  Mrs.  Blair  having  passed 
away  about  1904,  and  both  having  been  con- 
sistent members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  It  is  possible  at  this  juncture  to 
give  a  brief  record  concerning  the  children: 
Nancy  became  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Parker 
and  both  are  deceased;  Caroline  married  James 
R.  Pearcy  and  both  are  now  deceased ;  James 
R.,  who  married  Maria  Graham,  was  at  one 
time  president  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  retired  from  his  office 
by  reason  of  his  impaired  health,  he  having 
been  a  man  of  distinctive  initiative  and  execu- 
tive ability  and  one  of  the  prominent  railroad 
men  of  the  country;  Sallie  Love  died  when 
about  sixty-eight  years  of  age;  William  C,  of 
this  review,  was  the  next  in  order  of  birth; 
Francis  G.  and  his  wife  reside  in  the  City  of 
Springfield,  where  he  is  serving  as  Illinois 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction; 
Minnie  was  the  wife  of  Rev.  C.  R.  Phillips,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
Thomas  L.  and  George  W.  died  young;  and 
two  children  died  in  infancy. 

William  C.  Blair  gained  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools,  and  was  but  eleven  years 
of  age  when  he  decided  to  become  a  lawyer. 
In  following  the  course  of  this  ambitious  pur- 
pose he  was  compelled  to  overcome  many  ob- 
stacles. He  finally  directed  his  close  attention 
to  the  study  of  law,  and  after  passing  a  year 
in  a  law  office  in  Mount  Vernon,  where  he 
received  effective  preceptorship,  he  passed  a 
successful  examination  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  his  native  state  in  1889.  He  forth- 
with began  the  practice  of  law  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, and  it  was  assured  that  a  young  man 
who  had  by  his  own  efforts  made  himself 
eligible  for  practice  had  the  courage  and  am- 
bition that  were  certain  to  make  for  success 
in  the  vocation  for  which  he  had  thus  equipped 
himself.  He  soon  made  a  record  that  gave 
him  reputation  as  a  resourceful  trial  lawyer, 
and  in  1892  he  was  elected  police  magistrate, 
which  office  he  retained  four  years.  He  next 
gave  four  years  of  service  as  state's  attorney 
of  Jefferson  County,  and  it  was  in  this  con- 
nection that  he  first  gained  fame  as  a  vigorous 
and  versatile  criminal  lawyer.  He  held  for 
eight  years  the  office  of  master  in  chancery, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  he  gained  leadership  in 
the  councils  and  campaign  activities  of  the 
democratic  party  in  this  section  of  the  state. 
He  served  on  the  county  committee  of  his 
party  and  also  as  a  member  of  its  state  cen- 
tral committee,  the  while  he  gained  high  repu- 
tation as  a  vigorous  and  convincing  campaign 
orator.  In  1906  Mr.  Blair  was  elected  to  the 
Illinois  Legislature  as  representative  from  the 
Forty-sixth  District,  and  in  1908  he  was  re- 
elected by  a  greatly  increased  majority,  he 
having  become  the  leader  of  the  democratic 
contingent  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  having  wielded  much  influence  in  the  pro- 
motion of  wise  and  constructive  legislation. 
After  his  retirement  from  the  Legislature  Mr. 
Blair  served  as  city  attorney  of  Mount  Ver- 
non, and  in  1924  he  was  again  elected  police 
magistrate,    of    which    judicial    office    he   was 


the  incumbent  at  the  time  of  his  death.  As 
a  criminal  lawyer  of  distinctive  ability  Mr. 
Blair  appeared  in  many  important  cases  in 
most  of  the  counties  of  Illinois,  and  at  all 
times  honesty  and  fearlessness  marked  his 
professional   stewardship. 

Mr.  Blair  was  affiliated  with  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  the 
Court  of  Honor,  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  is  also  his 
wife. 

December  24,  1883,  marked  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Blair  and  Miss  Laura  E.  Johnson, 
daughter  of  the  late  Leander  C.  and  Martha 
(Piper)  Johnson,  the  former  of  whom  was 
born  in  Indiana,  a  son  of  John  T.  and  Rachel 
(Prather)  Johnson,  Leander  C.  Johnson  hav- 
ing been  a  pioneer  minister  in  Illinois,  and  his 
wife's  father  having  been  the  first  sheriff 
of  Jefferson  County,  this  state.  Mrs.  Blair 
is  a  member  of  a  family  of  six  children,  all 
daughters;  Ida  May,  eldest  of  the  number, 
became  the  wife  of  Angus  Moss,  and  the 
mother  of  seven  children,  she  being  now  de- 
ceased; Mrs.  Blair  was  the  next  in  order  of 
birth;  Eva  married  C.  K.  Etta;  Mary  became 
the  wife  of  John  H.  Burns,  and  their  only 
child  is  Clyde  Burns;  Ruth  Menzer  is  the 
widow  of  Frank  Menzer;  Pet  is  the  widow 
of  Arthur  Bateman,  and  she  and  her  one  child 
reside  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  In  conclusion 
is  entered  record  concerning  the  children  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blair:  Ethel  May  was  the  wife 
of  George  H.  Stein,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, and  they  had  two  children,  Margaret 
M.  and  Mary  K.  Mary  John  is  the  wife  of 
Russell  R.  Clark  and  their  one  child  is  a  son 
Francis  Blair.  Mr.  Clark  is  with  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education.  Katherine  L. 
is  the  wife  of  Thomas  Kelley,  who  formerly 
served  as  athletic  instructor  and  football  coach 
at  various  colleges  in  Missouri,  Alabama,  Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania  and  other  states,  and 
who  is  now  with  the  Johnson-Endicott  Shoe 
Company.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelley  reside  at 
Henderson,  Kentucky,  and  their  two  children 
are  Caroline  and  Katherine.  William  Lee 
married  Sylvia  Morse,  and  their  one  child  is 
William  Lee,  Jr.  Albert  Watson,  the  next 
younger  son,  married  Kathryn  Marvin,  whose 
father  was  president  of  a  bank  at  Urbana, 
Ohio,  and  they  have  one  child,  Katherine  Ann. 
Albert  W.  Blair,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  vol- 
unteered for  World  war  service  in  May,  1917, 
shortly  after  the  nation  entered  the  great  con- 
flict. He  entered  the  Training  Camp  at  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
where  he  was  commissioned  captain.  He  now 
resides  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  where  he  is 
connected  with  the  law  firm  of  Yaples  &  Tee- 
ters. 

Hon.  Joseph  Sabath  was  appointed  to  the 
Superior  Court  bench  of  Cook  County  in  1916. 
Previous  to  that  time  he  had  for  six  years 
been  judge  of  the  Municipal  Court.  For  fif- 
teen years  it  has  been  his  business  to  discern 
the  actions  and  purposes  of  men,  and  it  is 
generally  recognized  by  practitioners  and  liti- 
gants that  no  one  on  the  local  bench  is  better 
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informed  on  criminal  procedure  or  inspires 
greater  confidence  in  the  prompt  and  impartial 
administration  of  justice  than  he. 

Judge  Sabath  was  born  at  Zabon,  Bohemia, 
March  2,  1870,  and  is  a  son  of  Joachim  and 
Barbara  (Eisenchimel)  Sabath,  natives  of  Bo- 
hemia, who  spent  their  last  years  in  Chicago. 
The  father,  born  in  1815,  died  in  1893,  while 
the  mother,  born  in  1835,  survived  her  hus- 
band until  1918.  They  were  the  parents  of 
twelve  children  of  whom  Joseph  was  the 
fourth  in  order  of  birth.  He  acquired  his 
early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  land,  including  the  high  school  at  Pil- 
sen,  and  following  this  was  brought  to  the 
United  States  and  settled  at  Chicago.  Hav- 
ing decided  upon  a  career  in  the  law,  after 
some  preparation  he  entered  the  Chicago  Col- 
lege of  Law,  Lake  Forest  University,  and  was 
graduated  therefrom  June  1,  1897,  receiving 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  the  same  year  and  imme- 
diately engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. By  industry,  ability  and  fidelity  to 
the  interests  of  his  clients  he  soon  built  up 
a  gratifyingly  large  practice,  to  which  he 
devoted  himself  unsparingly  during  the  fol- 
lowing years.  The  success  which  he  gained  as 
a  practitioner  soon  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  public,  who  recognized  in  him  good  judi- 
cial timber,  and  in  1910  he  ascended  the  bench 
as  a  judge  of  the  Municipal  Court.  In  that 
capacity  he  served  until  July,  1916,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  complete  an  unexpired  term 
as  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cook 
County  by  Governor  Edward  F.  Dunne,  and 
elected  to  the  full  term  in  November,  1916. 
In  June,  1922.  the  people  placed  the  seal  of 
approval  on  his  service  by  reelecting  him. 
With  all  of  his  years  of  experience  with  the 
delinquent  element  of  society,  while  it  has 
sharpened  his  insight  of  the  faults  and  guile 
of  mankind,  Judge  Sabath  has  preserved  and 
constantly  manifests  a  fairness  in  dealing 
with  litigants  that  makes  him  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  judges  in  Cook  County.  His  unfail- 
ing common  sense  saves  him  from  the  pedantry 
of  law,  and  having  been  a  close  and  careful 
student,  under  the  impetus  of  his  own  deter- 
mination he  has  become  fully  and  practically 
equipped  to  meet  anv  emergency  within  the 
scope  of  his  judicial  duties. 

Judge  Sabath  has  always  tried  in  his  court 
to  reconcile  parties  applying  for  divorces 
where  he  figured  that  the  causes  leading  to 
such  applications  were  not  vital  and  that  by 
a  spirit  of  mutual  concession  a  divorce  would 
not  be  necessary.  In  this  effort  he  has  been 
greatly  successful  and  has  won  the  gratitude 
of  a  large  number  of  claimants.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  play,  "Trial  Divorce,"  which  will 
shortly  be  produced. 

Judge  Sabath  is  a  member  of  the  Lawyers 
Association  of  Illinois,  the  Illinois  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Law 
Institute,  the  Royal  Legion  of  America,  the 
Covent  Club,  the  Press  Club,  the  Idlewild 
Country  Club  and  the  B'nai  B'rith;  a  member 
of  all  Masonic  orders  up  to  the  thirty-second 
degree  and  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star; 
a  life  member  of  Chicago  Lodge  No.  4.  B.  P. 
0.  Elks,  and  a  member  and  an  ex-president  of 
the  Mystic  Golf  Association.  He  is  now  serv- 
ing his  seventh  term  as  president  of  the  Amer- 


ican Theatrical  Hospital  Association.     In  poli- 
tics he  is  a  democrat. 

Judge  Sabath  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Regina  Mayer,  who  was  born  in  Heidel- 
burg,  Germany,  and  to  this  union  there  have 
been  born  three  children :  Albert,  who  mar- 
ried Olive  Oberndorf  and  has  two  children; 
Stella,  who  married  Harry  S.  Grollman  and 
has  two  children;  and  Milton,  who  married 
Dorothy  Johnson  and  has  one  child. 

Abner  W.  Foreman,  M.  D.  Of  the  old- 
time  characters  perhaps  none  has  been  more 
justly  celebrated  than  the  country  doctor.  An 
unusually  fine  example  of  the  old  country 
doctor,  a  man  of  education,  friend  to  all,  con- 
fidant of  every  family,  respected  and  hon- 
ored by  his  years  of  usefulness,  was  the  late 
Dr.  A.  W.  Foreman  of  White  Hall.  Doctor 
Foreman  when  he  died,  December  31,  1925, 
had  reached  the  great  age  of  eighty-five  years, 
nine  months,  six  days.  He  had  been  retired 
from  the  practice  of  medicine  fifteen  years, 
but  had  given  half  a  century  or  more  to  the 
work  of  his  profession. 

He  was  born  in  Warren  County,  Indiana, 
March  25,  1840,  son  of  David  and  Elizabeth 
(Purcell)  Foreman.  Each  of  his  parents  had 
been  married  before,  and  Doctor  Foreman  was 
the  last  survivor  of  the  nineteen  children  of 
his  parents.  It  is  said  that  fourteen  of  them 
lived  to  be  seventy  years  old  or  more.  David 
Foreman  was  descended  from  a  Saxon  ancestor 
who  came  over  with  the  Baltimore  colony.  His 
wife,  Elizabeth  Purcell  Watson,  had  seven 
children  by  her  first  marriage,  and  she  and 
David  Foreman  had  also  seven  children. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  after  Abner  W.  Fore- 
man was  born  his  parents  removed  to  Pike 
County,  Illinois,  and  settled  in  Newberg  Town- 
ship, where  he  was  reared  and  where  he  at- 
tended an  old  time  subscription  school.  His 
father  built  the  schoolhouse  which  he  at- 
tended. Later  he  himself  taught  in  that  school. 
He  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr. 
George  C.  Pitzer,  a  local  doctor,  and  continued 
it  until  February  18,  1865,  when  he  enlisted 
in  Company  D  of  the  Seventh  Illinois  Infan- 
try under  Captain  Hubbard  and  Major  E.  S. 
Johnson.  He  was  detailed  for  duty  as  cap- 
tain's clerk  and  received  his  honorable  dis- 
charge at  Louisville  July  9,  1865.  In  after 
years  he  became  a  prominent  worker  in  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  serving  as  com- 
mander of  Culver  Post  at  White  Hall,  and 
attended  many  state  and  national  encamp- 
ments. 

While  reading  medical  books  Doctor  Fore- 
man had  the  advantage  of  experience  with  a 
busy  country  doctor,  riding  about  with  him 
and  also  compounding  his  medicine.  In  this 
way  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  practical 
duties  of  a  medical  man  and  also  of  a  pharma- 
cist. He  read  medicine  at  Detroit  in  Pike 
County,  and  succeeded  his  preceptor  as  village 
doctor  there.  Subsequently  he  attended  the 
Eclectic  School  of  Medicine  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Doctor  Foreman  after  several  years  work  at 
Detroit  moved  to  White  Hall  on  July  5,  1869, 
and  that  date  began  his  notable  career  of 
service  as  a  physician  in  town  and  country. 
For  years  and  years  he  went  about  attending 
calls    regardless    of    weather,    bad    roads    and 
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other  conditions,  and  in  spite  of  his  strenuous 
service  he  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life,  be- 
ing practically  immune  to  the  various  epi- 
demics that  from  time  to  time  visited  the  lo- 
cality. Even  after  he  retired  he  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  for  consultation.  He 
owned  one  of  the  largest  private  libraries  in 
Greene  County  and  was  probably  one  of  the 
best  read  men  on  scientific  subjects  at  White 
Hall.  He  was  also  interested  in  the  affairs  of 
the  community,  serving  on  the  City  Council 
at  the  time  the  water  system  was  installed, 
on  the  Board  of  Education,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  old  White  Hall  Library 
Association.  He  was  a  republican  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

Doctor  Foreman  married  in  Pike  County, 
April  5,  1859,  Elizabeth  Rebecca  Hayden.  Of 
the  eleven  children  born  to  their  marriage  four 
died  in  infancy,  and  the  son  Dr.  Claude  Bar- 
nard died  November  27,  1916.  The  children 
who  survived  their  father  were:  Dora,  wife  of 
Dr.  H.  W.  Hand,  of  San  Diego,  California; 
Grant  Foreman,  an  attorney  at  Muskogee, 
Oklahoma;  Dr.  Ernest  J.,  of  Trinidad,  Colo- 
rado; Lois,  wife  of  C.  E.  Ellis,  of  California; 
Bertha,  wife  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Ellis,  of  San  Diego, 
California;  and  Herbert  S.,  an  attorney  at 
Los  Angeles.  The  mother  of  these  children 
died  November  21,  1896.  On  January  11, 
1898,  Doctor  Foreman  married  Miss  Adelaide 
Ross,  who  survives  him.  Their  only  daughter, 
Adelaide,  is  the  wife  of  Charles  G.  Purl,  of 
Carrollton.  Mrs.  Foreman  was  born  at  White 
Hall  and  is  a  daughter  of  Simeon  Ross.  Si- 
meon Ross  was  one  of  the  prominent  charac- 
ters of  Greene  County  for  many  years.  He 
came  from  the  East,  traveling  from  Pittsburgh 
by  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois 
rivers  to  Bedford.  He  located  on  a  farm  near 
White  Hall,  but  soon  entered  business  and 
devoted  many  years  to  merchandising,  invest- 
ing in  land  and  becoming  one  of  the  largest 
land  owners  in  Greene  County.  The  Ross 
family  had  the  first  spring  wagon  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  White  Hall,  and  though  it  was  put  to 
almost  constant  use  by  members  of  the  Ross 
family  and  neighbors,  it  lasted  long  and  well. 
Simeon  Ross  was  a  man  of  ordinary  height 
and  build,  and  through  all  the  years  of  his 
active  career  was  seldom  absent  from  his  ac- 
customed place  of  business.  Doctor  Foreman 
when  not  engaged  in  practice  was  always  busy 
at  home  with  his  family  and  flowers. 

John  Allen  McGee,  M.  D.  Known  all  over 
Cass  County  as  a  skilled  and  able  physician 
and  surgeon,  Dr.  John  Allen  McGee  is  en- 
joying a  large  practice  in  his  neighborhood, 
and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  Virginia.  He  was  born  near  Chrisman, 
Edgar  County,  Illinois,  April  26,  1873,  a  son 
of  John  Wesley  McGee,  and  grandson  of  Wil- 
liam and  Susan  (Dawson)  McGee,  both  of 
whom  were  born  and  reared  near  Londonderry, 
Ireland.  Some  time  after  their  marriage  the 
grandparents  immigrated  to  the  United  States 
and  settled  near  Roanoke,  Virginia.  From 
that  locality  they  subsequently  migrated  to 
Ohio,  where  William  McGee  continued  his 
lumbering,  and  where  he  was  killed  in  an 
accident,  a  tree  he  was  felling  falling  on 
him.     At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  forty- 


five  years  old.  He  and  his  wife  had  the 
following  children:  John,  Elisha,  Thomas, 
Samuel,  Sarah  and  another  daughter.  All  the 
children  married,  and  the  daughters  lived  and 
died  in  Wabash  County,  Indiana. 

John  Wesley  McGee  was  born  near  Roa- 
noke, Virginia,  October  19,  1827,  and  when 
he  was  two  years  old  his  parents  moved  to 
the  vicinity  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
reared  and  educated.  Coming  to  Illinois  in 
young  manhood,  he  entered  land  from  the 
government  near  Chrisman,  Edgar  County, 
and  there  he  died  May  21,  1897,  having  been 
a  farmer  all  his  life,  and  a  successful  man  of 
affairs  He  was  an  important  part  of  the 
community  life,  represented  his  locality  in 
county  matters  as  supervisor  of  his  township, 
and  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  many 
years.  Long  identified  through  membership 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  re- 
ligious work  he  was  a  leader  in  it  and  Sunday 
School  activities,  and  served  the  local  church 
as  steward.  During  the  war  between  the 
states  he  served  in  an  Edgar  County  company 
for  a  short  time,  but  was  discharged  on  ac- 
count of  disability  incurred  in  service  along 
the  Mississippi  River. 

John  Wesley  McGee  married  Nancy  A.  By- 
ram,  a  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  (Clark) 
Byram,  the  latter  of  whom  was  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  James  Clark  of  Virginia,  of  whom 
Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark  was  also  a  descend- 
ant. Mrs.  McGee  was  born  in  Ross  County, 
Ohio,  October  26,  1836,  and  died  August  6, 
1924,  long  outliving  her  husband.  Their  chil- 
dren were  as  follows:  Doctor  McGee,  whose 
name  heads  this  review;  Florence,  who  died  in 
childhood:  Henry  Arthur,  who  resides  at 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana;  and  Odis  Wesley,  who 
is  a  resident  of  Dana,  Indiana. 

Growing  to  manhood  amid  the  rural  sur- 
roundings of  his  father's  farm,  Doctor  Mc- 
Gee first  attended  the  district  schools,  and 
later  the  Chrisman  High  School,  entering  the 
latter  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Still  later 
he  was  a  student  of  the  Vermilion  Grove 
Academy,  after  which  he  entered  Hahnemann 
Medical  College,  Chicago,  and  was  graduated 
therefrom  in  1896,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine. 

Following  his  graduation  Doctor  McGee 
established  himself  in  a  general  practice  at 
Virginia,  where  he  has  since  remained.  While 
he  is  not  interested  in  politics  save  as  a  voter 
of  the  republican  ballot  he  has  served  on  the 
local  school  board,  and  for  some  years  was 
city  physician  of  Virginia.  Made  a  Mason 
in  Virginia  Lodge  No.  544,  A.  F.  and  A.  M., 
in  1899,  he  is  a  past  master  of  it,  and  he 
belongs  to  Beardstown  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.  Doc- 
tor McGee  is  also  a  member  of  the  local  lodge 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  of  which  he  is  a 
past  chancellor  commander,  and  he  belongs  to 
the  Cass  Countv  Medical  Society,  the  Illinois 
State  Medical  Society,  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  Illinois  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  he  served  the  local  medical  society 
as  secretary  for  some  time.  He  is  a  past 
commander  of  Walter  Reed  Post  No.  258, 
American  Legion,  is  county  commander  of  the 
Legion,  and  annually  is  sent  to  the  state  con- 
ventions of  the  Legion.  For  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  Doctor  McGee  has  been  connected 
with' Saint  John's   Hospital,    Springfield,   and 
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during  the  period  he  has  been  in  practice 
has  taken  up  considerable  post-graduate  work 
along  special  lines  at  different  times. 

In  June,  1917,  Doctor  McGee  was  commis- 
sioned a  lieutenant  of  the  Medical  Corps  of 
the  United  States  Army,  in  which  he  had  en- 
listed, and  was  first  sent  to  Camp  Fort  Ogle- 
thorpe, Georgia,  General  Hospital  No.  14. 
While  there  he  was  transferred  by  special 
order  to  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  during  the 
influenza  epidemic,  but  subsequently  was  re- 
turned to  Fort  Oglethorpe,  where  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  time  of  his  honorable  discharge 
following  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Re- 
turning to  Virginia,  he  resumed  his  practice. 
Doctor  McGee  was  appointed  field  officer  in 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  con- 
tinuing in  it  and  with  the  United  States  Vet- 
erans Bureau,  with  which  it  was  merged.  On 
July  24,  1924,  he  was  commissioned  captain 
in  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps  and  is  still  hold- 
ing that  rank. 

Doctor  McGee  married  Alice  E.  Constans 
at  Ridge  Farm,  Illinois.  She  was  born  at 
Paris,  Illinois,  and  was  a  daughter  of  Fred 
and  Mary  (Cook)  Constans,  the  former  of 
whom  was  of  French  origin,  while  the  latter 
came  of  Dutch  stock,  and  both  were  born  in 
Pennsylvania.  By  trade  a  cabinet-maker,  Fred 
Constans  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  at 
Ridge  Farm,  and  there  he  is  buried.  He  and 
his  wife  had  three  daughters  and  two  sons, 
all  of  whom  are  living  except  Mrs.  McGee, 
who  died  July  21,  1924.  She  was  reared  and 
educated  in  Illinois,  attending  the  public 
schools  of  Paris  and  Farm  Ridge,  and  was  a 
lovely  Christian  lady  of  many  virtues,  a  con- 
sistent member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
During  the  late  war  she  was  very  active  in 
knitting  for  the  soldiers,  and  she  also  took 
a  deep  interest  in  her  work  in  connection  with 
the  Virginia  Woman's  Club.  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
McGee  had  four  children  born  to  their  mar- 
riage. A.  Donovan  McGee  was  graduated 
from  the  Virginia  High  School,  and  then 
volunteered  for  service  during  the  World  war. 
In  1917  he  was  commissioned  a  first  lieutenant, 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  went  overseas 
as  adiutant  of  the  Three  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
fifth  Infantry,  Eighty-ninth  Division,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  Returning 
to  the  United  States  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  was  honorably  discharged,  located  in  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  and  is  now  a  wholesale  furni- 
ture buyer  with  the  Carlyle  Company.  He 
married  Miss  Lillian  Flanagan,  and  they  have 
two  children,  Robert  Allen  and  Eiline  Alice. 
Florence,  the  second  child  of  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
McGee,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Virginia  High 
School  and  of  Blackburn  University.  Carlin- 
ville.  Illinois.  Lela  Irene,  the  third  of  th" 
family,  is  also  a  graduate  of  the  local  high 
school  and  Blackburn  University,  and  she  is 
the  wife  of  Charles  Montgomery,  of  Peters- 
burg. Lillian,  who  is  the  youngest,  wen* 
through  the  Virginia  public  schools,  married 
Harry  C.  Chittick.  of  Sprinerfield,  and  they 
have  a  daughter,  Marjorie  Ellen. 

Paul  William  Zerwekh.  Admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1916  and  locating  at  Alton,  Mr.  Zer- 
wekh was  with  the  Aviation  Corps  for  about 
a  year  of  the  World  war,  and  has  since 
achieved    a    reputation    as    a    sound    and    able 


lawyer  and  man  diligent  and  efficient  in  pub- 
lic  affairs. 

He  was  born  at  Pekin,  Illinois,  November  26, 
1892,  son  of  William  G.  and  Wilhelmina  (Zer- 
weck)  Zerwekh.  His  parents  were  also  born 
in  Illinois,  his  father  at  Peoria  and  his  mother 
at  Lebanon,  and  she  is  still  living,  while  the 
father  is  deceased.  Paul  was  the  only  son. 
His  sister  is  Elizabeth. 

When  a  child  Paul  W.  Zerwekh  was  brought 
to  Alton  by  his  parents,  was  reared  in  that  city 
and  educated  in  the  public  schools.  For  six 
months  he  continued  his  higher  education  in 
the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  and 
then  took  the  full  four  year  course  in  the  law 
department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  at 
Ann  Arbor,  where  he  was  graduated  with  the 
LL.  B.  degree.  On  December  13,  1916,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  set  out  at  once  to 
make  his  professional  name  known  in  his  home 
city.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  1917, 
he  was  elected  city  attorney,  and  he  was  sub- 
sequently reelected  and  filled  the  office  four 
years,  being  the  last  city  attorney  chosen  by 
popular  vote,  that  office  now  being  an  ap- 
pointive one. 

In  the  meantime,  in  December,  1917,  he  en- 
listed, was  trained  in  the  air  service,  and  in 
July,  1918,  was  commissioned  a  second  lieu- 
tenant. He  received  his  honorable  discharge 
in  January,  1919.  While  in  the  army  he  was 
located  at  various  flying  fields  in  Texas,  and 
had  completed  all  the  training  and  was  thor- 
oughly qualified  for  duty  as  an  air  pilot  when 
the  armistice  was  signed.  After  his  discharge 
he  was  returned  home  and  resumed  his  special 
duties  and  his  private  practice,  and  in  1921 
became  assistant  state's  attorney  of  Madison 
County.  In  June  of  1926  he  moved  to  Spring- 
field to  continue  at  that  place  in  the  general 
practice  of  law.  Mr.  Zerwekh  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Legion  and  the  40  Hommes  et 
8  Chevaux,  and  during  1924-25  was  State 
Treasurer  of  the  40  and  8.  He  is  an  active 
worker  in  the  republican  party.  On  Novem- 
ber 14,  1922,  he  married  Miss  Helen  Holl,  of 
Alton. 

De  Witt  W.  Buchanan,  a  mechanical  en- 
gineer by  training  and  profession,  has  for 
many  years  been  identified  with  coal  mining 
operations  and  is  one  of  the  leading  coal  op- 
erators of  Illinois,  being  president  of  the  Old 
Ben  Coal  Corporation  and  an  official  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  industries. 

Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  native  of  Chicago,  where 
he  was  born  May  16.  1876,  son  of  Milford  De 
Witt  and  Sophia  (Wheeler)  Buchanan.  His 
father  was  born  at  Fairfield  in  Herkimer 
County,  New  York,  April  10,  1835,  and  died 
December  2.  1905.  His  mother  was  born  at 
Niles.  Michigan,  December  27,  1839,  and  is 
still  livine.  His  parents  were  married  Octo- 
ber 10,  1861,  and  their  five  children  were: 
Gordon,  Mary  C.  Margaret  and  Genevieve, 
twins,  and  De  Witt  W. 

Milford  D.  Buchanan  was  for  many  years 
a  well  known  figure  in  banking  and  other  lines 
of  business  in  Chicago  and  Illinois.  He  was 
educated  in  public  and  private  schools  and  an 
academy  at  Utica,  New  Yoi'k;  cWked  for  a 
t'me  in  the  office  of  General  Wilkersons  at 
Utica,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  appointed 
agent  for  the  Rome,  Watertown  and   Ogdens- 
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burg  Railway  at  Rome,  New  York.  Subse- 
quently he  became  teller  of  the  Oneida  County 
National  Bank  at  Rome.  In  1857  he  went 
West  to  Iowa  and  engaged  in  locating  soldier's 
land  warrants,  with  headquarters  at  Fort 
Dodge  and  later  at  Des  Moines,  where  he  op- 
erated a  general  mercantile  business.  For 
several  years  he  was  in  Chicago  associated 
with  Chapin  &  Wheeler,  private  bankers,  and 
at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  he  organized  a  state 
bank  for  private  parties  and  acted  as  its 
cashier.  After  again  returning  to  Chicago, 
he  became  cashier  of  the  Commercial  National 
Bank  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  that 
institution.  He  was  also  interested  in  and 
cashier  of  the  Manufacturers  National  Bank 
and  subsequently  helped  organize  the  Commer- 
cial Loan  Bank,  of  which  he  became  vice  presi- 
dent. He  was  also  interested  in  coal  mining 
in  Grundy  County,  Illinois. 

De  Witt  W.  Buchanan  was  liberally  edu- 
cated, attending  the  Harvard  and  University 
schools  at  Chicago,  and  completed  his  technical 
education  at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  graduating  in  1898  with  the  degree 
Mechanical  Engineer.  Following  his  gradua- 
tion he  was  with  the  engineering-  department 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  at  the  Burn- 
side  shops  during  1898-99  and  for  a  time  was 
in  the  general  offices  as  draftsman.  He  re- 
signed his  position  with  the  railroad  to  enter 
the  coal  mining  business  with  the  Wilmington 
Star  Mining  Company,  becoming  its  secretary 
and  treasurer.  He  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  organizing  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Washing  Company  and  became  secretary  and 
treasurer.  He  was  secretary  and  treasurer 
and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Old  Ben 
Coal  Corporation  and  since  1917  has  been 
president  of  the  corporation,  with  mines  in 
Franklin  County.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
the    Southern   Illinois   mining   companies. 

Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  member  of  the  Union 
League  Club  and  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club, 
the  South  Shore  Country  Club,  the  Flossmoor 
Country  Club,  Knowlwood  Country  Club  and 
belongs  to  the  Oconomowoc  Lake  Club  and 
Oconomowoc  Country  Club  in  Wisconsin, 
where  he  maintains  his  summer  home.  He 
is  a  director  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Re- 
public of  Chicago  and  in  the  line  of  his  pro- 
fession is  a  member  of  the  Western  Association 
of  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Engineers  and  is  a  repub- 
lican in  politics.  His  recreations  are  yachting 
and   hunting. 

Mr.  Buchanan  married,  April  12,  1905,  Miss 
Grace  G.  Follansbee.  who  died  July  19,  1906. 
On  November  16,  1915,  he  married  Helen  S. 
Stonpenbach,  of  Jeffersons,  Wisconsin.  There 
are  two  children :  De  Witt,  Jr.,  and  Barbara 
Anna. 

Alexander  D.  Cullinane.  Belonging  as 
he  does  to  one  of  the  old  and  honored  families 
of  Mason  County,  Alexander  D.  Cullinane,  of 
Havana,  is  sustaining  its  prestige  and  is  ren- 
dering a  most  efficient  service  to  his  com- 
munity in  the  office  of  master-in-chancery,  as 
well  as  representative  for  a  dozen  or  more 
reliable  insurance  companies.  He  was  born 
at  Havana,  December  3,  1871,  a  son  of  Daniel 
Cullinane. 


Daniel  Cullinane  was  born  at  Scarte  Glenn, 
Ireland,  from  whence  he  came  to  the  United 
States  in  company  with  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors, but  following  his  parents  who  had  al- 
ready immigrated  to  this  country  and  settled 
in  Knox  County,  Illinois.  Later  removal  was 
made  to  Pekin,  Illinois.  While  still  a  young 
man  he  located  at  Havana,  and  his  brother 
Dennis  also  became  a  resident  of  this  locality, 
the  two  commencing  their  connection  with  this 
community  in  1865.  With  but  an  ordinary 
education  Daniel  Cullinane  began  work  at 
Havana  as  a  teamster,  but,  possessing  shrewd- 
ness and  good  judgment  above  the  ordinary, 
it  was  not  long  before  he  began  trading  in 
stocks,  and  later  he  operated  extensively  in 
real  estate,  both  city  and  rural.  His  success 
in  these  lines  brought  him  wealth,  and  when 
he  died  he  was  one  of  the  rich  men  of  Mason 
County.  Politics  never  attracted  him,  al- 
though he  gave  the  democratic  party  his  sup- 
port at  elections. 

In  1869  Daniel  Cullinane  married  at  Ha- 
vana, Jennie  Stuart,  a  daughter  of  Alexander 
Stuart,  who  also  came  to  this  country  from 
Ireland,  and  settled  at  Havana,  where  Mrs. 
Cullinane  was  born  July  4,  1850,  he  coming: 
here  as  a  mate  on  a  boat  running  on  the  Illi- 
nois River.  He  and  his  brother  quarried  the 
stone  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  home  at 
Stuart's  Landing,  Havana,  Illinois,  where  he 
continued  to  live  until  1887,  when  he  moved 
to  125  North  Broadway,  Havana,  where  he 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  For 
many  years  he  was  actively  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising. His  wife  belonged  to  the  Gard- 
ner family,  pioneers  of  Fulton  County,  and 
she  is  buried  in  the  Gardner  Cemetery  in  her 
native  county.  Mrs.  Cullinane  died  March  1, 
1922,  having  survived  her  husband  but  a  few 
months,  as  he  passed  away  December  27,  1921. 
The  children  born  to  them  who  reached  ma- 
turity were:  Alexander  D.,  whose  name  heads 
this  review;  Margaret,  who  lives  with  him  at 
Havana;  Wilson,  who  died  unmarried  August 
6,  1923;  and  Stuart,  who  died  in  young  man- 
hood, August  6,  1899. 

Alexander  D.  Cullinane  was  reared  at  Ha- 
vana, where  his  life  has  been  spent,  and  he 
is  naturally  attached  to  it  and  interested  in 
its  progress.  Its  schools  gave  him  his  edu- 
cation, and  he  taught  in  the  rural  regions 
of  Mason  County  for  some  year,  preparing  for 
his  calling  by  a  course  in  Illinois  College, 
Jacksonville.  The  Quiver  school  was  the  last 
one  in  which  he  taught,  for  he  left  the  school- 
room to  engage  in  the  insurance  business,  in 
which  he  has  been  very  successful.  His  in- 
surance business  is  confined  to  fire  risks.  For 
some  years  he  has  acceptably  filled  the  office  of 
mastery-in-chancery,  and  he  has  held  some 
of  the  local  offices,  including  that  of  alderman 
for  eight  years,  and  while  a  member  of  the 
City  Council  he  served  on  the  important 
finance  committee  of  that  body  as  its  chair- 
man. Casting  his  first  presidential  ballot  for 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  Mr.  Cullinane  has 
continued  his  support  of  democratic  candidates 
in  the  national  campaigns  ever  since,  and  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Mason  County  Central 
Committee  of  his  party  for  several  terms. 
Oftentimes  sent  to  the  Democratic  State  Con- 
ventions, he  was  a  delegate  to  the  one  which 
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nominated  Judge  Dunne  for  governor,  and  was 
active  in  his  campaign.  Upon  several  occa- 
sions he  has  been  the  alternate  delegate  to 
national  conventions  of  his  party,  including 
the  historic  one  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in 
1912,  which  nominated  Woodrow  Wilson,  but 
has  never  attended  any  of  them.  In  addition 
to  his  other  interests  he  has  been  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Havana  National  Bank  for  many 
years,  and  prior  to  his  election  to  that  office 
he  was  on  its  board  of  directors.  During  the 
World  war  he  was  assistant  food  administra- 
tor for  Mason  County,  was  active  in  the  work 
of  raising  war  funds,  helping  in  organizing 
the  county  for  that  purpose,  and  in  carrying 
on  the  various  drives,  particularly  the  ones 
in  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross.  While  he  belongs 
to  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  he  is  not  active  in 
that  fraternity.  Mr.  Cullinane  is  unmarried. 
In  everything  he  has  undertaken  he  has  proved 
his  worth  as  a  man  and  good  citizen,  and  has 
fairly  earned  his  present  high  standing  in 
his  community. 

George  A.  Fox,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  Association,  is  one  of  the 
solid  citizens  of  DeKalb  County  whose  work 
in  behalf  of  the  agriculturists  of  Illinois  is 
of  a  most  constructive  character,  and  produc- 
tive of  much  improvement  in  methods  of  farm- 
ing and  advancement  in  the  value  of  farm 
lands.  He  was  born  in  Miami  County,  Ohio, 
on  his  father's  farm,  and  he  was  reared  on  a 
farm,  and  has  always  been  connected  with  the 
agricultural  industry. 

When  he  was  thirteen  years  old  his  parents 
moved  to  Barry  County,  Michigan,  where 
George  A.  Fox  attended  the  public  schools  and 
later  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor, from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1905. 
Coming  then  to  Chicago,  Mr.  Fox  entered  the 
Law  School  of  Northwestern  University,  and 
was  graduated  therefrom  in  1907,  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  but  did  not  take 
up  the  practice  of  law.  Instead  he  went  to 
Sycamore,  DeKalb  County,  Illinois,  where  he 
began  farming,  and  there  he  has  continued  to 
maintain  his  residence,  although  his  business 
location  is  Chicago.  Since  1918  he  has  been 
connected  officially  with  the  Illinois  Agricul- 
tural Association,  first  as  treasurer,  and  since 
1922  as  executive  secretary. 

The  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  is  a 
highly  organized  and  thoroughly  efficient  busi- 
ness concern  carried  on  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  all  the  farmers  of  Illinois.  It  has  a 
trained,  efficient  staff  of  experts  for  each 
branch  of  its  activities,  which  includes  the 
problems  of  marketing,  transportation,  taxa- 
tion, legislation  and  innumerable  other  phases 
that  directly  affect  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  farmer.  It  is  said  to  be  the  best  organ- 
ized and  most  efficient  state  organization  of 
farmers  in  the  country,  and  is  officered  and  di- 
rected by  the  best  brains  among  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  state. 

In  1912  the  first  county  farm  bui'eaus  were 
organized  in  Illinois,  and  within  a  compara- 
tively short  period  most  of  the  counties  were 
thus  organized.  In  1916  representatives  of  the 
various  county  farm  bureaus  met  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  up  a  state  organization.  An 
effective     organization,     however,     was      not 


achieved  until  1917,  when  a  representative 
body  of  farmers  from  all  over  the  state  met  at 
Peoria  and  organized  the  present  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Association,  adopting  its  present  con- 
stitution and  bylaws,  providing  for  coopera- 
tion between  the  farm  bureaus  and  the  state 
organization.  It  also  provided  a  substantial 
method  for  financing  both  the  farm  bureaus 
and  the  state  organization. 

Adam  Meisinger.  A  man  can  have  no  more 
valuable  heritage  than  that  of  a  good  name  or 
the  privilege  of  tracing  back  through  a  line  of 
honorable  ancestors.  The  Meisinger  family,  of 
which  Adam  Meisinger,  of  Sand  Prairie  Town- 
ship, is  a  worthy  and  esteemed  representative, 
has  been  located  in  Tazewell  County  for  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  century,  during  which 
time  it  has  contributed  many  men  of  more  than 
local  note  to  agricultural  pursuits,  banking, 
business,  the  professions  and  the  public  and 
political  arena.  Mr.  Meisinger  in  a  long  and 
useful  career  has  fully  lived  up  to  the  family 
traditions  for  steadfastness  of  purpose,  fidel- 
ity to  duty  and  integrity  in  business  affairs, 
as  well  as  in  good  citizenship. 

Mr.  Meisinger  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Sand 
Prairie  Township,  Tazewell  County,  on  the 
farm  where  he  now  lives,  January  11,  1870, 
and  is  a  son  of  J.  George  and  Mary  (Orth) 
Meisinger.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  Balz 
Meisinger,  who  was  born  in  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Germany,  and  was  there  reared,  educated  and 
married.  When  he  came  to  the  United  States 
he  brought  with  him  his  wife  and  six  children, 
and  his  first  settlement,  about  1848,  was  near 
Belleville,  Illinois.  There,  however,  he  re- 
mained only  a  week  or  two,  subsequently  mov- 
ing to  Tazewell  County,  where  he  took  up  his 
residence  on  a  farm  located  about  one  and 
one-half  miles  east  of  the  present  residence 
of  his  grandson,  Adam  Meisinger.  A  man  of 
sturdy  worth  and  sound  integrity,  Balz  Meis- 
inger soon  made  himself  felt  as  a  force  in  his 
community,  where  he  was  not  only  successful 
as  an  agriculturist,  but  won  and  held  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
lived  beyond  the  Psalmist's  "three-score-and- 
ten"  years  and  is  buried  in  the  old  Sand  Prai- 
rie Cemetery.  His  widow  survived  him  for 
some  years,  being  an  octogenarian  at  the  time 
of  her  demise  and  was  laid  to  rest  at  his  side. 
They  were  the  parents  of  the  following  chil- 
dren: J.  George,  the  father  of  Adam;  Mag- 
gie, who  died  as  the  wife  of  Leonard  Orth  and 
left  a  daughter,  who  died  as  Mrs.  Landes. 
Elizabeth,  who  married  George  Weyrich  and 
died  in  the  Sand  Prairie  locality:  Catherine, 
who  married  Adam  Weyrich  and  lived  out  her 
life  in  Tazewell  County;  Lizzie,  who  married 
Jacob  Hoerr  and  resides  at  Pekin,  Illinois; 
Eva,  who  married  George  Meisinger  and  re- 
sides in  Nebraska;  and  Anna,  who  married  an- 
other George  Meisinger  and  resides  in  the 
same  Nebraska  town. 

J.  George  Meisinger  was  born  in  Germany 
and  was  a  child  of  six  years  when  he  was 
brought  to  the  United  States.  He  received 
only  a  limited  education  in  the  primitive 
schools  of  his  day  in  Tazewell  County,  but  was 
a  man  of  intelligence  who  added  to  his  edu- 
cation  in  later  years  through  study,  reading 
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and  observation.  He  spent  his  entire  life  in 
the  pursuits  of  the  soil,  and  possessing  indus- 
try and  native  ability  made  a  success  of  his 
operations  so  that  he  became  one  of  the  sub- 
stantial men  of  his  community.  Mr.  Meisinger 
located  where  his  son  now  lives  when  he  was 
a  youth  and  there  rounded  out  an  honorable 
and  useful  career,  meriting  and  winning  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  those  among  whom 
he  lived  and  labored.  His  death  occurred 
March  10,  1924.  During  his  life  Mr.  Meisinger 
took  an  interested  and  helpful  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  served  his  township  as  road  com- 
missioner and  his  district  as  director  of  the 
school  board.  As  a  Lutheran  he  was  one  of 
the  church  officers  late  in  life,  and  in  politics 
he  was  always  a  democrat.  He  was  almost  a 
straight  grain  farmer,  raising  only  such  stock 
as  the  farm  needed.  In  Tazewell  County  Mr. 
Meisinger  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Mary  Orth,  a  daughter  of  Peter  Orth,  who  was 
born  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  whence  he  immi- 
grated to  Canada  and  there  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Mrs.  Meisinger,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  with  an  uncle,  was  the  only  one 
of  the  family  to  remain  here.  She  died  in  May, 
1891,  when  she  was  forty-six  years  of  age. 
She  and  her  husband  were  the  parents  of  the 
following  children :  Eva,  who  died  as  Mrs. 
Leonard  Vetter  and  left  four  children:  Adam, 
of  this  review;  Leonard,  a  farmer  of  Sand 
Prairie  Township,  located  near  his  brother, 
Adam;  and  Mary,  who  married  Leonard  Vet- 
ter and  lives  in  Sand  Prairie  Township. 

Adam  Meisinger  was  reared  in  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  now  lives  and  received  a  lim- 
ited education  in  the  rural  schools.  The  home 
in  which  he  was  born  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
residence  which  now  shelters  his  own  family, 
and  he  has  spent  his  life,  with  the  exception 
of  two  years,  right  at  this  location.  His  own 
program  as  a  farmer  has  been  the  same  as 
was  that  of  his  father,  and  in  the  growing  of 
grain  on  his  well-cultivated  180  acres,  and  the 
raising  of  live  stock,  he  has  met  with  the  kind 
of  success  that  results  from  good  manage- 
ment and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  farming 
conditions  and  methods.  Mr.  Meisinger  has 
discharged  fully  and  well  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship, and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
been  a  member  of  the  board  of  school  directors 
of  the  same  school  which  he  attended  in  boy- 
hood. In  politics  a  democrat,  he  takes  an  in- 
terest in  public  affairs,  while  his  religious  re- 
lationship is  with  Sand  Prairie  Lutheran 
Church,  of  which  he  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

On  March  21,  1895,  in  Sand  Prairie  Town- 
ship. Mr.  Meisinger  married  Miss  Mathilda 
Proehl,  a  daughter  of  Louis  Proehl,  a  review 
of  whose  career  will  be  found  in  the  sketch 
of  the  latter's  son,  John  A.  Proehl,  elsewhere 
in  this  work.  Mrs.  Meisinger  was  born  at 
Pekin,  Illinois,  December  26,  1871,  and  she  and 
her  husband  became  the  parents  of  the  follow- 
ing children:  Ida,  the  wife  of  Harry  Wey- 
rich,  of  Pierce  County,  Nebraska,  who  has 
two  children,  Harold  and  Alvin;  Louis,  an  ag- 
riculturist of  Cincinnati  Township,  Tazewell 
County,  who  married  Emma  Ripper  and  has 
two  children,  Melvin  and  Elaine;  Dora,  who 
married  George  Timke,  of  Spring  Lake  Town- 
ship,  Tazewell    County,   and   has   a   daughter, 


Lorena;  and  Louisa  Pauline,  Mary  and  Ger- 
trude, who  reside  with  their  parents.  Theo- 
dore and  Lorene  are  deceased. 

Richard  J.  Lyons  grew  up  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  great  city  of  Chicago,  was  born  on  the 
old  West  Side  in  the  vicinity  of  Blue  Island 
Avenue  and  West  Eleventh  Street,  and  was  a 
typical  boy  of  the  loop,  at  the  age  of  ten  be- 
ginning work  as  a  messenger  for  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Company.  His  education  was  ac- 
quired in  public  schools  in  intervals  after  and 
between  the  work  that  earned  him  a  living.  It 
was  an  environment  calculated  to  result  in  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  and  gave  him  at  an 
early  age  a  resourcefulness  and  ability  to  solve 
problems  arising  from  constant  contact  with 
men  and  situations  such  as  no  college  educa- 
tion could  confer. 

From  messenger  boy  he  became  a  telegraph 
operator  for  the  Postal,  and  later  was  pro- 
moted to  branch  manager  of  one  of  the  com- 
pany's Chicago  offices.  From  this  position  he 
went  as  salesman  for  The  Johns-Manville  Cor- 
poration, manufacturers  of  asbestos  roofing 
products.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  had 
reached  the  position  of  sales  manager  for  the 
territory  comprising  the  North  Shore  district 
of  Illinois. 

From  the  city  he  moved,  in  1918,  to  what 
was  then  a  rural  village  some  forty  miles  from 
the  center  of  Chicago.  The  name  of  this  vil- 
lage was  Area,  located  in  Lake  County.  There 
he  started  a  grocery  business,  his  personal 
capital  being  only  thirty  dollars.  Not  long 
afterwards  the  site  of  Area  and  much  of  the 
surrounding  country  was  acquired  by  the 
Catholic  Church  and  dedicated  as  the  site  of  a 
great  Arch  Diocese  center,  and  subsequently 
the  name  was  changed  to  Mundelein  in  honor 
of  the  Catholic  Cardinal.  Mr.  Lyons  rapidly 
built  up  a  business  until  its  annual  volume 
represented  $90,000  a  year.  From  this  he 
retired  in  1925  to  engage  in  the  real  estate 
business  with  John  H.  Rouse  at  Mundelein, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Lyons  &  Rouse. 
Through  his  foresight  and  acumen  Mr.  Lyons 
has  taken  full  advantage  of  the  marvelous 
increases  in  land  values  in  the  Mundelein 
section.  The  firm  has  sold  about  $3,000,000 
worth  of  property  in  the  Mundelein  district 
in  about  eleven  months.  This  has  been  the 
scene  of  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  develop- 
ment in  real  estate  in  the  Chicago  metropoli- 
tan district.  To  a  large  extent  this  has  been 
due  to  the  activities  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  building  up  some  of  its  important  institu- 
tions at  Mundelein  and  to  Mr.  Samuel  Insull's 
great  development  plans.  In  1926  occurred 
the  Eucharistic  Congress,  the  greatest  event 
of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  West. 
Attending  this  Congress  were  the  highest 
church  dignitaries  from  all  over  the  world, 
together  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  de- 
vout Catholics. 

Mr.  Lyons  at  the  age  of  thirty,  when  most 
men  are  just  getting  started  in  their  careers, 
is  reputed  to  possess  a  comfortable  fortune. 
He  was  born  in  1895,  son  of  Thomas  J.  and 
Maw  Ellen  (Welch)  Lyons.  His  father  is 
deceased  and  his  mother  now  resides  at  Holly- 
wood, California.  Richard  J.  Lyons  has  been 
prominent  in  all  civic  enterprises  and  philan- 
thropic  movements   in   the   Mundelein-Liberty- 
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ville  region.  In  April,  1926,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Mundelein  Village  Board. 
He  served  on  two  prominent  committees  in 
connection  with  the  Eucharistic  Congress,  the 
Parking  Committee  and  the  General  Activities 
Committee.  He  is  vice  president  of  the  Lake 
County  Real  Estate  Board.  He  is  a  precinct 
committeeman  in  the  Lake  County  organiza- 
tion of  the  republican  party,  is  a  member  of 
the  Hamilton  Club  of  Chicago,  the  B.  P.  O. 
Elks  and  the  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  Lodge  No.  492, 
Libertyville,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Lyons  married  Miss  Blanch  Mitchell, 
of  Lake  County.  They  have  two  children,  Lu- 
cile  Mae  and  Richard. 

Charles  Henry  Reynolds,  president  of  the 
North  Shore  Bond  and  Mortgage  Company  of 
Evanston,  is  a  son  of  the  late  Bryson  James 
Reynolds,  and  both  father  and  son  were  inti- 
mately identified  for  a  number  of  years  with 
the  early  development  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable commercial  organizations  of  the  age, 
the  United  Cigar  Stores  Company. 

In  the  late  '80s  the  Reynolds  family  moved 
from  Chicago  to  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
where  Bryson  James  Reynolds  became  a  to- 
bacco dealer.  Some  time  later  George  Whalen, 
proprietor  of  a  small  cigar  stand  in  a  hotel  at 
Syracuse,  New  York,  conceived  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  chain  of  cigar  stores.  The  chain 
idea  in  merchandising  was  then  novel  and  had 
very  few  successful  examples.  George  Whalen 
in  investigating  the  possibilities  and  seeking 
backing  and  cooperation  visited  Grand  Rapids, 
and  with  Bryson  James  Reynolds  further  elab- 
orated his  plan.  Together  they  made  many  of 
the  plans  entering  into  the  very  foundation  of 
what  since  became  the  nation-wide  chain  of 
United   Cigar  Stores. 

Charles  Henry  Reynolds  was  born  at  Chi- 
cago in  1881,  and  was  a  boy  when  his  parents 
moved  to  Grand  Rapids.  His  mother,  Kath- 
erine  Reynolds,  is  still  living.  Charles  Henry 
Reynolds  first  attended  public  school  in  Grand 
Rapids  and  then  attended  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  was  graduated  in  1900  with 
the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  and  LL.  B.  and  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  law  in  Michigan  the  same 
year.  He  then  went  into  partnership  with 
his  father  and  for  several  years  acted  as  a 
salesman  and  sales  manager  in  and  out  of 
Chicago  for  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Com- 
pany. His  father  held  the  position  of  execu- 
tive vice  president  and  director  in  this  com- 
pany for  the  territory  embracing  most  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  In  1902  the  Reynolds 
family  returned  to  Chicago  from  Grand  Rap- 
ids. 

Charles  Henry  Reynolds  since  1904  has  been 
a  resident  of  Evanston,  and  after  retiring 
from  the  tobacco  business  he  founded,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1925,  at  Evanston,  the  North  Shore 
Bond  &  Mortgage  Company,  of  which  he  is 
president.  This  is  a  successful  and  expanding 
house  dealing  largely  in  mortgages.  As  a 
financier  Mr.  Reynolds  is  repeating  the  suc- 
cess he  made  in  the  cigar  business.  He  is 
also  vice  president  of  the  Commercial  Trust 
&  Savings  Bank  of  Evanston  and  is  an  active 
and  public-spirited  participant  in  the  civic 
and  social  affairs  of  that  city.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Evanston  Rotary  Club.  Evanston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Evanston  Club  and  a 


vestryman  of  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church. 
He  is  a  member  of  Delta  Upsilon  fraternity 
and  DeWitt  Clinton  Consistory  of  the  Masonic 
order,  DeMolay  Commandery,  K.  T.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  and  Saladin  Temple,  A.  A. 
0.  N.  M.  S.,  also  Evanston  Lodge,  B.  P.  O.  E. 
Mr.  Reynolds  married  Miss  Louise  Freeman, 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  Their  family  of 
five  children  are  named  Bryson  James  II,  Kath- 
erine,  Richard  Freeman,  William  Graham  and 
Robert  David.  They  reside  at  1426  Hinman 
Avenue. 

Lafayette  E.  Talbott.  New  eras  of  im- 
provement have  been  inaugurated  through  the 
mental  alertness,  energy  and  determination 
of  the  business  men  of  today  whose  standing  is 
conspicuously  high,  for,  with  competition  so 
strenuous,  none  but  the  efficient  and  capable 
can  aspire  to  success.  These  men  have  risen 
to  their  present  positions  along  no  royal  road 
to  fortune,  but  rather  because  of  constructive 
thinking  and  aggressive  action,  which  is  gain- 
ing for  Illinois  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
the  country's  business.  One  of  the  men  of 
the  present  stirring  generation  whose  interests 
are  heavy  and  whose  territory  is  wide  is  La- 
fayette E.  Talbott,  manager  of  the  Grangers 
Elevator  Company  at  Manito,  a  real  estate 
dealer  of  some  years  of  experience,  and  an 
agriculturist  who  is  operating  1,000  acres  of 
valuable  land  in  Mason  County. 

Mr.  Talbott  was  born  October  11,  1883,  at 
Manito,  Illinois,  and  is  a  son  of  O.  L.  and 
Clara  E.  (Willard)  Talbott.  The  family 
traces  its  ancestry  back  for  a  number  of  gen- 
erations in  this  country,  its  early  residents 
being  members  of  the  community  of  Talbott 
County,  Maryland,  which  was  doubtless  named 
for  some  branch  of  the  same  family  which 
spelled  the  name  in  that  manner.  The  great- 
grandfather of  Mr.  Talbott  was  born  in  that 
county,  but  in  young  manhood  went  to  Ken- 
tucky and  later  to  Indiana,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  home  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, clearing  a  farm  from  the  wilderness  and 
developing  a  productive  property,  on  which  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  a  long  and  useful 
life.  His  son,  John  B.  Talbott,  the  grand- 
father of  Lafayette  E.  Talbott,  was  born  in 
Indiana,  where  as  a  young  man  he  learned  the 
trade  of  steam  mill  engineer,  a  vocation  to 
which  he  devoted  practically  his  entire  life. 
He  came  to  Illinois  in  1862.  during  the  Civil 
war,  and  soon  thereafter  enlisted  in  Company 
G,  Eighty-fifth  Regiment,  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry,  with  which  he  served  until  the  close 
of  the  great  struggle  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  establishing  a  splendid  record  for 
bravery  and  fidelity  to  duty.  At  the  close  of 
hostilities  he  returned  to  his  Illinois  home  and 
resumed  his  calling,  in  which  he  continued  to 
be  engaged  until  his  death  at  Manito  during 
the  '90s.  He  was  a  man  of  real  worth  and 
had  the  confidence  of  his  associates  and  the 
esteem  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  John  B. 
Talbott  married  Catherine  Mcintosh,  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  in  the  '80s,  and  they  became 
the  parents  of  the  following  children:  Cole- 
man B..  who  became  a  successful  agriculturist 
of  the  Manito  locality;  James  M.,  also  a  cul- 
tivator of  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Manito; 
Othnial  L.,  the  father  of  Lafayette  E.;  Rose, 
the    widow    of    William    Sterrett,    of    Manito; 
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Olive,  the  widow  of  Erastus  Stuffiebean,  of 
Easton,  Illinois;  and  Jeanette,  the  wife  of 
Philip  Fox,  a  ranchman  of  Clayton,  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Othnial  L.  Talbott  was  born  at  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  September  9,  1859,  and  was  three 
years  of  age  when  brought  by  his  parents  to 
Manito,  Illinois.  Here  he  grew  to  manhood, 
acquiring  a  public  school  education,  and  on 
entering  upon  his  independent  career  chose 
the  vocation  of  farming  as  his  life  work,  an 
occupation  in  which  he  found  success  and  con- 
tentment and  in  which  he  was  active  until  his 
recent  retirement,  since  which  he  has  resided 
quietly  at  Manito.  Mr.  Talbott  is  an  unosten- 
tatious man  who  has  never  cared  for  the  hon- 
ors of  public  life,  nor  has  been  active  in  fra- 
ternal bodies  or  church  work.  He  married  at 
Manito  Miss  Clara  E.  Willard,  a  native  of 
the  same  community,  and  a  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel E.  and  Sibyl  H.  (Ebbe)  Willard,  and  a 
member  of  one  of  the  old  and  honored  families 
of  Macon  County,  members  of  which  have 
been  prominent  in  merchandising,  politics  and 
the  professions.  She  was  born  at  Carlyle, 
Pennsylvania,  where  her  father  carried  on  a 
mercantile  business  for  some  time,  and  is  one 
of  a  family  of  two  sons  and  four  daughters, 
the  surviving  members  of  the  family  being: 
Eugene  F.;  Anna,  the  wife  of  John  Skinner, 
of  Norborne,  Missouri;  Nellie,  the  wife  of 
John  Schantz,  of  Bogard,  Missouri;  Clara  E., 
who  is  now  Mrs.  Talbott;  and  Catherine,  the 
widow  of  Wellington  Herrman,  of  Parkland, 
Tazewell  County,  Illinois.  The  other  son, 
George  W.,  a  farmer  near  Manito,  died  un- 
married. Four  children  were  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Talbott:  Lafayette  E.,  of  this  re- 
view; Gail,  a  farmer  of  Manito,  who  married 
Maud  Hunt;  Ray,  likewise  an  agriculturist  of 
Mason  County,  who  married  Myrtle  Eidman, 
and  Glenn,  a  farmer  who  married  Nida 
Withers. 

Lafayette  E.  Talbott  grew  up  at  Manito, 
where  he  attended  the  graded  and  high  schools 
and  after  his  graduation  from  the  latter,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  started  to  farm 
and  continued  farming  up  to  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-six, then  started  as  traveling  representa- 
tive for  the  International  Harvester  Company. 
Later  he  held  a  like  position  with  the  Hayes 
Pump  and  Planter  Company  and  finished  his 
work  on  the  road  with  the  Rock  Island  Plow 
Company,  his  entire  career  in  this  vocation 
covering  a  period  of  ten  years.  This  gave 
him  much  valuable  experience  and  a  wide 
acquaintance,  both  of  which  have  been  useful 
to  him  in  his  subsequent  activities.  Leaving 
the  road  in  1919,  Mr.  Talbott  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  real  estate  business,  having 
gained  rather  definite  ideas  and  information 
regarding  land  values  during  his  travels 
through  the  state,  and  still  devotes  a  large 
part  of  his  time  to  buying  and  selling  land. 
Also,  in  1923,  he  took  over  the  management 
of  the  Grangers  Elevator  Company  at  Manito, 
of  which  he  is  still  the  directing  head,  and  has 
made  this  one  of  the  sound  and  profitable  en- 
terprises of  the  county,  doing  a  large  business. 
In  addition  to  these  lines  Mr.  Talbott  has  im- 
portant agricultural  holdings  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  operating  1,000  acres  of  land,  car- 
rying on  all  departments  of  agricultural  work. 
He  uses  the  latest  approved  methods  and  the 


most  modern  machinery  and  his  property  in- 
cludes commodious  and  attractive  buildings 
and  the  most  up-to-date  improvements.  As 
an  active  community  man,  Mr.  Talbott  has 
displayed  a  most  commendable  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education,  and  for  the  past  five  years 
has  been  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  grade  schools.  During  the  period  of 
his  incumbency  of  this  office  a  splendid  mod- 
ern school  building  has  been  erected  and  the 
landscaping  of  the  campus  has  been  given  due 
and  proper  attention.  During  the  World  war 
Mr.  Talbott  was  registered  and  classified,  and 
while  he  was  not  called  for  service  to  camp 
or  field,  discharged  his  full  duties  as  a  civil- 
ian in  behalf  of  the  raising  of  funds  and  in 
other  directions.  He  has  several  fraternal 
connections  and  has  not  been  indifferent  to 
appeals  from  civic  and  religious  entei'prises 
and  movements. 

At  Manito,  April  11,  1907,  Mr.  Talbott  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Pearl  Gay,  a 
daughter  of  John  F.  and  Jennie  (Cogdal) 
Gay,  the  latter  being  a  daughter  of  Eli  Cog- 
dal, a  carpenter  by  vocation  and  a  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  old-time  families  of  Mason 
County.  Mrs.  Talbott  has  two  sisters:  Hazel, 
who  is  a  resident  of  Manito;  and  Opal,  who 
is  the  wife  of  Ernest  W.  Seelye,  assistant 
cashier  of  the  State  Bank  of  San  Jose,  Illinois. 
Six  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Talbott:  Jennie,  Richard,  Florence,  Ruth, 
John  and  Betty.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbott  occupy 
a  pleasant  home  at  Manito,  where  they  have 
numerous  friends. 

Robert  Emmet  Shaw  is  owner  of  the  White 
Hall  Lumber  Company,  and  has  been  one  of 
the  very  progressive  and  enterprising  busi- 
ness men  of  Greene  County  for  the  past  twen- 
ty   years. 

Mr.  Shaw's  parents  were  living  in  Natchez, 
Mississippi,  before  he  was  born,  but  they  went 
back  to  their  native  county,  Longford,  Ireland, 
on  a  visit  and  while  there  Robert  Emmet  Shaw 
was  born  in  1867.  William  Shaw  and  Maria 
(Kerr)  Shaw,  his  wife,  parents  of  Robert  Em- 
met Shaw,  on  returning  from  Ireland  settled 
in  White  Hall,  Illinois,  in  1867  with  their 
family  of  four  children.  Here  Robert  Emmet 
Shaw  was  reared,  attending  the  public  schools, 
and  after  leaving  school  became  clerk  in  a  gen- 
eral store,  where  he  learned  the  fundamentals 
of  commercial  life.  He  was  connected  with 
that  business  for  ten  years,  under  several 
different  owners.  Later  for  six  years  he  was 
with  the  White  Hall  Fire  Clay  Works.  Leav- 
ing Illinois  in  1902,  Mr.  Shaw,  accompanied 
by  his  family,  went  to  Kansas  to  enjoy  the  ex- 
perience of  a  comparatively  new  country,  and 
at  Hutchinson  became  connected  with  a  large 
wholesale  grocery  and  continued  that  work 
three  years. 

Returning  to  Illinois  in  1905,  Mr.  Shaw  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  business  as  successor  in 
the  ownership  of  a  plant  established  by  the 
E.  R.  Darlington  Lumber  Company.  He  has 
been  the  active  head  of  this  business  ever 
since.  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  sterling  citizen  and  has 
served  four  terms  as  alderman,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  City  Council  when  the  water 
works  and  storage  systems  were  installed.  He 
has  been  a  life-long  loyal  member  and  sup- 
porter of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
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On  September  19,  1893,  Mr.  Shaw  married 
Miss  Catharine  Augusta  Staats,  a  charming 
and  highly  esteemed  instructor  in  the  public 
schools.  Mrs.  Shaw  was  born  at  White  Hall, 
Illinois,  the  daughter  of  James  Voorhees  and 
Mary  (Wyatt)  Staats.  Her  father,  a  highly 
respected  citizen  of  the  White  Hall  community 
and  a  charter  member  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  that  place,  came  from  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  a  son  of  Peter  P. 
Staats,  a  prominent  educator  of  New  York 
City.     Her  mother  was  a  native  of  White  Hall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw  have  one  son,  Robert 
Voorhees,  one  of  the  talented  and  popular 
young  men  of  the  White  Hall  community.  He 
finished  high  school  at  White  Hall,  and  during 
the  World  war  served  nearly  two  years  with 
the  A.  E.  F.  in  France.  After  returning  home 
he  graduated  from  Illinois  College,  receiving 
the  A.  B.  degree,  and  is  now  associated  with 
his  father  in  business.  He  is  well  known  in 
musical  circles,  possessing  a  splendid  tenor 
voice,  and  before  joining  his  father  in  business 
had  a  wide  and  successful  experience  as 
teacher  of  voice.  He  is  active  in  musical  work 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  White  Hall  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

John  D.  Proehl.  From  the  earliest  times 
the  possession  of  land  has  given  an  individual 
standing  among  men.  Long  before  the  gath- 
ering together  of  people  in  settled  communi- 
ties there  were  standards,  just  as  there  are 
today,  by  which  a  man's  importance  was 
judged,  and  chief  among  them  all  was  the 
number  of  acres  he  could  lay  claim  to.  Down 
through  the  ages  that  standard  has  remained 
practically  unchanged,  for  primarily  from  the 
soil  man  draws  his  sustenance  and  from  it 
must  come  wealth  and  position.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  man  who  has  the  ability 
to  acquire  large  landed  interests  is  one  who 
also  possesses  the  characteristics  that  go  to 
make  for  good  citizenship,  as  in  the  case  of 
John  D.  Proehl,  who  possesses  345  acres  of 
splendidly  productive  soil  in  the  Mackinaw 
river  bottoms  of  Spring  Lake  Township,  and 
who  is  one  of  the  constructive  and  reliable 
citizens  of  the  Manito  community. 

Mr.  Proehl  was  born  December  25,  1873,  in 
Spring  Lake  Township,  Tazewell  County,  and 
is  a  son  of  Louis  and  Augusta  (Bodtke) 
Proehl.  His  father  was  born  in  Seleska,  Ger- 
many, and  was  a  young  man  when  he  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States,  coming  directly  to 
Pekin,  Illinois,  where  he  arrived  in  1871.  He 
made  his  appearance  here  in  July  of  that  year 
and  in  the  folowing  December  married  Miss 
Augusta  Bodtke,  whom  he  had  accompanied 
to  this  country  together  with  Mrs.  Proehl's 
sister,  Ida  Bodtke,  and  another  young  woman. 
In  the  Fatherland,  in  his  youth,  Louis  Proehl 
had  been  fond  of  hunting  and  had  acquired 
quite  a  reputation  as  a  marksman.  On  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  to  seek  his  fortune 
he  brought  with  him  his  favorite  fowling  piece, 
and  during  his  few  leisure  hours  was  often  to 
be  seen  in  search  of  game.  However,  he  had 
little  time  during  his  early  years  for  sport. 
He  was  busily  occupied  in  learning  the  Eng- 
lish language  so  that  he  could  get  along  with 
his  new  neighbors,  and  his  services  were  al- 
most constantly  in  demand  as  a  brick  and  stone 


mason,  a  trade  which  he  had  learned  in  his 
youth  and  which  he  followed  with  success  at 
Pekin  for  two  or  three  years.  Not  only  did 
he  know  this  trade  but  he  was  likewise  an 
all-around  mechanic,  and  when  he  went  from 
Pekin  to  Sand  Prairie  he  contributed  much  to 
the  comfort  of  the  early  settlers  and  to  the 
tenability  of  their  primitive  homes  by  digging 
the  first  cellars,  building  the  first  chimneys 
and  whitewashing  the  rooms.  After  spending 
a  year  there  he  moved  south  of  the  Mackinaw 
River  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
He  spent  his  first  eight  years  in  the  bottoms 
near  where  he  finally  settled  permanently,  and 
in  1884  moved  to  the  farm  where  he  finished 
his  life.  This  property  lay  right  against  the 
timber,  and  when  he  commenced  life  in  this 
community  his  home  was  a  story  and  one- 
half  frame  house,  which  is  still  standing,  and 
which  sheltered  him  for  ten  or  twelve  years. 
Later  he  built  the  commodious  home  which 
now  shelters  his  children,  and  in  which  he  re- 
sided until  his  death,  May  13,  1925,  burial 
being  made  at  Manito.  Mr.  Proehl's  program 
as  an  agriculturist  was  the  growing  of  corn, 
wheat  and  oats,  and  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
hogs,  and  he  acquired  title  to  345  acres  of 
good  farming  land  before  retiring  from  his 
active  labors.  He  was  a  man  of  progressive 
ideas  and  modern  methods,  and  his  high  prin- 
ciples invited  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
his  community.  He  early  became  a  citizen  of 
his  adopted  country  and  lived  up  to  its  laws, 
and  took  a  good  citizen's  interest  in  public 
affairs.  Politically  he  was  a  democrat,  while 
his  religious  faith  was  that  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  At  Pekin  Mr.  Proehl  married  Au- 
gusta Bodtke,  who  still  survives  him  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four  years,  her  sister  also  liv- 
ing as  a  resident  of  near  Pekin.  They  became 
the  parents  of  four  children : :  Matilda,  who  is 
the  wife  of  Adam  Meisinger,  a  farmer  of  Sand 
Prairie  Township,  Tazewell  County;  John  D., 
of  this  review;  William  A.,  a  farmer  near 
Forest  City,  Illinois;  and  Augusta,  who  mar- 
ried Otto  Garlisch  and  resides  near  Manito. 

John  D.  Proehl  has  passed  his  entire  life  in 
an  agricultural  atmosphere.  He  never  left  his 
parents,  caring  for  them  in  the  evening  of 
their  lives,  and  always  showing  filial  affection 
and  respect.  Mr.  Proehl  is  now  the  owner  of 
345  acres  of  the  Mackinaw  bottoms  of  Spring 
Lake  Township  and  his  farming  process  has 
been  the  same  as  that  of  his  father.  He  has 
added  improvements  for  the  shelter  of  his  hogs 
and  cattle,  as  well  as  to  the  tenant  accommo- 
dations of  the  farm,  and  carries  on  his  opera- 
tions in  a  highly  modern  manner,  being  a  close 
student  of  his  vocation  and  fully  alive  to  all 
its  discoveries  and  advancements.  Mr.  Proehl 
is  a  stockholder  of  the  Peoples  State  Bank  of 
Manito  and  has  other  interests.  One  of  the 
stanchest  friends  of  education  in  his  com- 
munity, for  some  twenty  years  he  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Parkland  School.  He  shows  his  good  citizen- 
ship by  always  voting  at  elections,  and  cast 
his  first  presidential  ballot  for  the  late  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan,  whom  he  supported  on 
two  other  occasions  for  the  presidency.  As  a 
religious  man  Mr.  Proehl  is  identified  with 
St.  John's  Lutheran  Church.  During  the 
World  war  he  was  registered  for  service,  and 
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while  he  never  received  his  questionnaire  he 
did  his  full  part  as  a  civilian,  contributing 
generously  of  his  time,  means  and  ability  in 
the  cause  of  the  success  of  American  arms. 

In  Sand  Prairie  Township,  Tazewell  County, 
October  13,  1899,  Mr.  Proehl  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Emma  E.  Ripper,  a  daugh- 
ter of  P.  E.  and  Elizabeth  (Schaefer)  Ripper. 
Mrs.  Proehl  died  about  two  years  later,  leav- 
ing a  daughter,  Charlotte,  who  is  now  the  wife 
of  Henry  Fischer,  a  farmer  of  Tazewell  Coun- 
ty, and  has  three  sons,  John  Louis,  Henry 
William  and  Melvin  Frederick.  For  his  sec- 
ond wife  Mr.  Proehl  married  Anna  E.  Getz, 
who  was  born  June  7,  1874,  in  Carroll  County, 
Illinois,  one  of  the  nine  living  children  of 
George  and  Elizabeth  (Wademan)  Getz,  agri- 
cultural people  of  that  community.  Four  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Proehl : 
Martha  A.,  Louis  G.,  Walter  William  and 
Mabel  Louise.  Mr.  Proehl  is  interested  in  the 
work  and  movements  of  St.  John's  Lutheran 
Church. 

Paul  Demos  is  a  Chicago  lawyer,  with  office 
at  160  North  LaSalle  Street,  and  is  particu- 
larly well  known  through  his  leadership  in 
Greek-American  organizations  engaged  in 
civic,  benevolent  and   patriotic   programs. 

Mr.  Demos  was  born  and  received  his  aca- 
demic education  in  Greece,  and  coming  to 
America,  located  in  Chicago  in  1912.  He 
studied  law  in  the  Chicago  Law  School,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  Mas- 
ter of  Laws  in  1916.  While  his  ability  and 
industry  has  won  him  a  profitable  practice 
in  his  profession,  much  of  his  time  has  been 
taken  up  with  other  interests  and  movements. 

He  is  president  of  the  Greek-American  Re- 
publican Club  of  Cook  County,  one  of  the 
strongest  organizations  of  its  kind.  During 
the  World  war  he  had  charge  of  a  section  of 
the  Foreign  Language  Bureau  in  the  sale  of 
Liberty  Bonds.  Among  other  civic  and  benev- 
olent organizations  with  which  he  is  identified 
is  the  Greek  Relief  Committee,  whose  benevo- 
lent activities  extend  not  only  through  Chi- 
cago but  frequently  in  response  to  outside  calls 
for  aid.  The  American  Association  of  the 
Greek  Community  of  Chicago,  of  which  Mr. 
Demos  is  president,  is  similarly  engaged  in  a 
large  program  of  benevolent  work.  Mr.  Demos 
is  a  past  district  president  of  the  Ahepa  So- 
cietv  in  Chicago.  This  is  a  national  organiza- 
tion engaged  in  educational  work  among 
Greeks  in  America,  particularly  in  behalf  of 
Americanization   work. 

Albert  E.  Pike  is  a  Southern  Illinois  busi- 
ness man  who  has  shown  capacity  for  accom- 
plishing broad  and  successful  results  in  the 
handling  of  enterprises  from  public  utilities 
to  banks.  He  is  president  of  the  Christopher 
State  Bank  in  Franklin  County,  and  a  brief 
history  of  that  bank  is  a  practical  illustration 
of  his  forcefulness  as  an  executive. 

This  bank  was  chartered  in  April,  1912,  with 
a  capital  of  $35,000,  T.  P.  Harrison  being  the 
first  president  and  H.  M.  Rea  the  first  cashier. 
The  bank  opened  for  business  in  a  frame  build- 
ing on  the  north  side  of  Market  Street.  While 
the  bank  was  in  those  quarters  the  present 
handsome    bank    building    wa*s    in    course    of 


construction  on  the  south  side  of  the  street. 
Mr.  Albert  Pike  was  financially  interested  but 
was  not  a  member  of  the  official  personnel  of 
the  bank  in  the  beginning. 

On  June  18,  1915,  Mr.  Harrison  having  re- 
signed as  president,  Mr.  Pike  was  elected  his 
successor.  At  that  time  the  bank  had  deposits 
of  about  $92,000.  In  the  spring  of  1926  the 
deposits  had  reached  the  impressive  total  of 
$996,460,  while  the  total  resources  of  the  in- 
stitution were  over  a  million  dollars.  The 
bank  has  capital,  surplus  and  undivided  profits 
of  over  $82,000. 

Of  the  charter  directors  of  the  bank  the  two 
still  serving  are  T.  P.  Harrison  and  F.  G.  Rea. 
Mr.  Pike's  brother,  Charles  L.  Pike,  was  book- 
keeper of  the  bank  for  several  years  and  is 
now  cashier. 

Mr.  Pike's  grandfather  came  from  Tennessee 
and  settled  near  Campbell  Hill  in  Illinois.  He 
was  a  land  owner  and  business  man,  and  is 
especially  well  remembered  because  of  his  pas- 
sion for  education.  He  donated  land  for  a 
school  which  became  known  as  the  best  in 
Jackson  County,  the  Shiloh  Hill  School.  One 
of  the  early  pupils  of  this  institution  of  learn- 
ing was  John  A.  Logan,  afterwards  known  to 
fame  as  General  Logan. 

The  parents  of  Albert  Pike  were  William  B. 
and  Eliza  (Tudor)  Pike.  His  father  was  a 
prosperous  farmer  and  died  June  4,  1894.  The 
mother  passed  away  July  5,  1912.  Her  an- 
cestors, the  Tudors,  first  settled  near  Grand 
Tower  and  from  there  moved  to  the  Campbell 
Hill  neighborhood. 

Albert  E.  Pike  was  born  July  27,  1865,  at 
Degognia  in  Jackson  County.  His  early  en- 
vironment was  the  country  and  he  attended 
country  schools  until  he  entered  the  Southern 
Illinois  Normal  University  at  Carbondale.  He 
had  four  years  of  experience  as  a  country 
school  teacher,  worked  three  months  in  a  gen- 
eral store  at  Ava,  and  had  seven  years  of 
commercial  training  and  experience  at  St. 
Louis.  On  returning  to  Campbell  Hill  he 
operated  a  hardware  and  grocery  store  two 
years  and  then  engaged  in  the  milling  business 
at  Ava.  After  two  years  he  took  charge  of 
the  Ava  Light  &  Power  Plant,  and  here  he 
demonstrated  his  unusual  capacity  for  han- 
dling business  in  building  up  a  public  patron- 
age. He  was  with  the  light  and  power  plant 
at  Ava  for  nine  years,  during  which  time  his 
work  attracted  attention  among  public  utility 
men.  In  1910  he  removed  to  Christopher  and 
assisted  in  organizing  the  Christopher  Electric 
Light  Company,  with  H.  M.  Rea  as  president 
and  Mr.  Pike  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  He 
was  an  officer  of  that  company  four  years  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  its  permanent  success. 
In  1914  he  was  called  to  Pinckneyville  to  take 
charge  of  an  ice  plant,  but  soon  afterward 
returned  to  Christopher  as  representative  of 
the  city  in  the  capacity  of  inspector  of  the 
dam.  While  thus  engaged  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Christopher  State  Bank  as 
successor  of  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Pike  has  left  a  record  of  public  spirit  in 
the  sevei'al  localities  where  he  has  made  his 
home  in  Southern  Illinois.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Campbell 
Hill  and  was  mayor  while  living  at  Ava.  In 
politics    he    has    always    been    a    staunch    re- 
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publican,  but  is  usually  non-partisan  in  local 
affairs.  He  has  filled  all  the  chairs  in  the 
Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  and  is  a  member  of  the 
B.  P.  0.  Elks. 

Mr.  Pike  married  Miss  Hattie  M.  Redfield, 
daughter  of  John  Redfield,  of  Campbell  Hill, 
Jackson  County.  They  have  a  daughter,  Mary 
E.,  now  attending  the  university  at  Urbana. 

Mr.  Pike's  brother,  Charles  L.,  entered  the 
Ava  State  Bank  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was 
an  employe  there  several  years,  spent  three 
years  with  the  Dean  Milling  Company  and 
clerked  for  a  mining  company  at  Christopher. 
He  went  with  the  Christopher  State  Bank  when 
it  opened  as  bookkeeper  and  for  a  number  of 
years  now  has  been  its  cashier.  He  married 
Eva  Ruth  Allais,  daughter  of  Victor  Allais. 
She  is  of  French  ancestry. 

Howard  E.  Kimmel  for  twenty  years  has 
been  a  practicing  lawyer  in  his  native  town  of 
Duquoin,  Perry  County,  and  State  of  Illi- 
nois, and  represents  a  number  of  the  earliest 
families  coming  to  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries,  and  among  those  who  were 
pioneer  families  of  Egypt.  Mr.  Kimmel  has 
been  interested  in  the  family  history  of  a  num- 
ber of  families  in  his  community  aside  from 
the  Kimmel  line,  and  is  preparing  data  for  a 
history  of  the  Kimmel  family. 

Jost  Kimmel,  born  in  1592,  is  the  earliest 
ancestor  he  has  been  able  to  locate  and  obtain 
any  information  about.  He  was  the  great- 
grandfather of  Michael  Kimmel.  Michael 
Kimmel,  who  was  born  near  Gimbscheim,  near 
Hessen,  Germany,  was  the  father  of  three 
sons,  Jacob,  Valentine  and  Phillip,  who  even- 
tually came  to  America.  Jacob  Kimmel  and 
Henry  Lohman  brought  their  followers  to 
Ephrata  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  established  a  religious  sect,  living 
on  a  common  property  basis,  known  as  the 
"Church  of  God"  and  later  developed  into  a 
sort  of  Dunkard  religion.  Jacob  Kimmel  was 
accompanied  by  Valentine,  his  brother,  who 
settled  in  York  County. 

Jacob  and  Valentine  Kimmel  came  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1751,  the  other  brother,  Phillip, 
landing  with  five  of  his  sons  at  what  is  now 
known  as  Alexandria,  Virginia,  in  1755,  the 
sixth  son  being  sent  to  America  previously  to 
locate  Jacob  and  Valentine. 

When  Phillip  landed  in  1755  Braddock  and 
Washington  were  preparing  their  ill-fated  ex- 
pedition to  Fort  Pitt.  Phillip  and  his  sons 
went  with  them  as  far  as  Frederickstown, 
Maryland,  where  they  dropped  out  and  went 
from  there  into  York  County  and  purchased 
the  farm  of  Valentine  Kimmel,  where  they 
lived  until  his  death.  Of  Phillip's  six  sons, 
Jacob,  Michael  and  George  served  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary army,  the  other  three  being  Nich- 
olas, Phillip  and  Anthony. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  descendant 
of  Phillip  (2nd).  It  was  Phillip,  son  of 
Phillip  (2nd)  and  Abraham  Kimmel,  his  son 
who  settled  in  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania 
Abraham's  son  Henry  moved  to  Richland 
County,  Ohio,  and  in  1840  to  Jackson  County, 
Illinois.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  also 
a  descendant  of  George,  the  son  of  Phillip 
Kimmel    (1st)    thi-ough    Catherine    Kimmel,    a 
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daughter  of  George  Kimmel,  having  married 
Jacob  Schwartz,  a  Revolutionary  soldier  in 
17!)!)  and  settled  in  Somerset  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. Jacob  Schwartz  in  1817,  in  ill 
health,  stayed  with  his  daughter  Josephine 
Dively,  while  the  mother  and  eight  children 
same  on  a  flat  boat  down  the  Ohio  to  Kas- 
kaskia  and  from  there  to  Brownsville,  then 
to  Southern  Illinois,  where  she  joined  her 
brother  Peter  and  where  she  lived  until  her 
death. 

Catherine  Kimmel  Schwartz  was  the  ances- 
tor of  the  Schwartz  family  so  prominent  in  the 
history  of  Jackson  and  Union  counties.  Ed- 
ward Schwartz,  a  son  of  Catherine,  married 
Sarah  Pyle  in  1824,  and  they  settled  a  mile 
and  a  half  west  of  Elkville  on  a  farm  that 
was  in  the  family  until  about  1924.  Isabella 
Schwartz,  a  daughter  of  Edward  Schwartz, 
married  Joseph  Kimmel,  a  son  of  Henry  Kim- 
mel, heretofore  referred  to,  there  being  only 
one  surviving  child,  Edward  Kimmel,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  wife 
of  Edward  Kimmel  was  Alifair  Onstott,  a 
daughter  of  Elihu  Onstott,  of  Washington 
County,  Indiana,  who  was  a  descendant  of 
John  Onstott,  a  subject  of  Bavaria,  Germany 
who  came  to  Virginia  in  1749  and  later  tc 
Indiana. 

Edward  Kimmel,  son  of  Joseph  Kimmel,  was 
for  a  number  of  years  engaged  in  the  mercan- 
tile business  at  Elkville,  Illinois,  and  in  1875 
came  to  Duquoin,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
hardware  business  with  his  brother-in-law 
Don  Onstott.  Later  he  operated  the  Duquoin 
Milling  Company  Mill,  and  later,  in  1899,  en- 
gaged in  the  hardware  business  with  John 
Yeihling. 

The  children  of  Edward  and  Alifair  Kim- 
mel were:  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Howard 
E.  Kimmel;  Maurice  E.;  William  A.,  engaged 
in  the  hardware  business  at  the  stand  opened 
up  by  Elihu  Onstott  about  1860  in  Duquoin, 
Illinois;  Ruth  I.  Kimmell;  and  Dr.  Fred  J. 
Kimmel,  now  a  resident  of  Billings,  Montana. 

Howard  E.  Kimmel  was  born  November  23, 
1879,  in  Duquoin,  and  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools.  He  later  took  the  literary  and 
law  courses  at  Illinois  University,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated  in  1906.  He  opened  a 
'aw  office  in  Duquoin  in  1906,  and  has  en- 
joyed a  very  large  practice  since  that  time. 
He  married  Gertrude  Humphrey,  the  daughter 
of  John  F.  Humphrey,  in  1915,  from  which 
marriage  there  were  two  children,  Patricia 
Ann  and  Gloria  Gertrude.  John  F.  Humphrey 
the  father  of  Gertrude,  was  for  over  forty- 
five  years  a  merchant  of  Duquoin,  Illinois. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  the  old  Humphrey 
family  that  cime  from  Maryland  to  Kentucky 
and  then  to  Illinois  in  1865. 

The  early  history  of  Perry  County  is  in- 
complete without  some  information  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Pyle  and  Wells  families  that 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Duquoin,  Illinois. 

John  Pyle,  a  doctor  and  a  colonel  in  the 
British  Army  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
was  appointed  commissioner  of  peace  for 
Chatham  County,  North  Carolina,  by  the  New- 
burn,  North  Carolina,  Court  in  1768.  John 
Py'e  was  highly  praised  in  the  Historical  Rec- 
ord of  North  Carolina  for  his  activity  in  the 
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Revolutionary  war,  in  behalf  of  the  British. 
He  also  had  a  son  who  was  a  doctor  and  sol- 
dier with  the  British. 

This  son  John  left  North  Carolina  after  the 
Revolution  and  settled  in  Greenville  District, 
South  Carolina,  where  two  of  his  sons,  John 
Jr.,  and  Abner  Pyle,  married  Mary  and  Sarah 
Wells,  daughters  of  Lewis  Wells,  a  soldier 
of  the  Revolution,  and  from  South  Carolina 
the  families  of  Lewis  Wells  and  John  Pyle,  Sr., 
moved  to  the  present  site  of  Hopkinsville,  Ken- 
tucky, in  1806.     In  1817  they  came  to  Illinois. 

John  Pyle,  Jr.,  settled  at  the  present  site  of 
Duquoin,  and  together  with  his  sons,  Octavius, 
Cortez,  Hiram  and  Ulysses,  owned  most  of 
the  land  on  which  Duquoin  is  now  situated. 
When  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company 
came  through  this  territory,  they  sold  out 
their  holdings,  and  moved  to  Worth  County, 
Missouri,  where  their  descendants  now  live. 

Hiram  Pyle  after  going  to  Worth  County, 
returned  to  Duquoin,  and  settled  about  three- 
miles  southwest  on  the  site  of  the  original 
homestead  entered  by  his  grandfather,  John 
Pyle.  Hiram  Pyle  was  a  doctor  and  was 
prominent  in  politics  until  the  time  of  his 
death  in  the  '70s. 

Nicholas  Pyle,  a  son  of  the  original  Doctor 
and  Col.  John  Pyle,  settled  in  Perry  County 
in  1820,  but  later  moved  with  his  family  to 
Sangamon  County  in  1829.  The  Pyle  family 
now  in  Sangamon  County  are  the  descendants 
of  this  Nicholas   Pyle. 

The  Wells  family  heretofore  referred  to 
settled  southwest  of  Duquoin  about  three 
miles,  and  through  their  marriages  became 
closely  allied  to  the  various  families  of  the 
counties  of  Jackson,  Franklin,  Perry  and 
Washington,  and  have  held  numerous  county 
and  city  offices  from  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
spective counties  down  to  the  present  date. 

Roscoe  Tygett  is  an  attorney  who  has  prac- 
ticed at  Christopher  since  1913.  He  is  former 
postmaster  of  that  city  in  Franklin  County 
and  is  one  of  the  county's  best  known  citizens. 

His  great-grandfather  Tygett  came  from 
Ireland  and  founded  the  family  in  Kentucky. 
The  grandfather,  John  Patrick  Tygett,  came 
from  Kentucky  and  was  a  pioneer  of  William- 
son County,  Illinois,  where  he  founded  what 
was  long  known  as  the  Tygett  settlement.  He 
lived  in  that  county  as  a  farmer.  William  F. 
Tygett,  who  was  born  in  Williamson  County 
in  1862,  after  reaching  manhood  bought  a 
farm  not  far  from  his  birthplace,  and  was  one 
of  the  substantial  agriculturists  of  that  vicin- 
ity until  1898,  when  he  sold  out  and  moved  to 
Carbondale.  At  Carbondale  he  engaged  in  the 
livery  business  until  the  business  became  un- 
profitable through  the  advent  of  the  automo- 
bile. He  died  at  Carbondale  in  1911.  William 
F.  Tygett  married  Alma  Fox,  daughter  of 
Enoch  Fox,  a  farmer  in  the  Zion  Church  set- 
tlement of  Jackson  County.  They  had  two 
children :  Roscoe  and  Lloyd  J.  Tygett.  Lloyd 
is  now  in  the  drug  business  at  Valier  in 
Franklin  County. 

Roscoe  Tygett  was  born  July  28,  1886,  on  the 
farm  of  his  father  in  Williamson  County,  was 
a  farm  boy  through  his  youth,  attending  coun- 
try schools,  and  in  1898  he  continued  his  edu- 
cation in  the  normal  at  Carbondale,  graduat- 
ing in  1906.     In  1909  he  graduated  from  the 


law  department  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  October  of  the 
same  year.  Mr.  Tygett  in  1910  removed  to 
Oklahoma  City  and  opened  a  law  office  in  the 
new  state  of  Oklahoma,  practicing  there  until 
May,  1911.  On  returning  to  Illinois  he  was 
associated  with  A.  S.  Caldwell,  and  in  1913 
located  at  Christopher.  Mr.  Tygett  was  ap- 
pointed acting  postmaster  of  Christopher  Jan- 
uary 1,  1919,  by  President  Wilson,  and  soon 
afterward  was  regularly  commissioned  post- 
master and  handled  the  business  of  the  post- 
office  for  five  years.  In  addition  to  his  gen- 
eral law  practice  he  acted  as  first  assistant 
state's  attorney  of  Franklin  County  under 
W.  F.  Spiller  in  1913-14,  and  in  1924  he  was 
democratic  candidate  for  state's  attorney  in 
this  strongly  republican  county.  He  served  as 
city  attorney  of  Christopher  in  1914-15,  and 
again  in  1925-26. 

Mr.  Tygett  married  Miss  Iva  Tweedy, 
daughter  of  Willis  Tweedy,  of  Union  County. 
They  have  three  children,  James  Roscoe,  Kath- 
erine  and  William  Tweedy  Tygett.  Mr.  Ty- 
gett is  affiliated  with  the  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America. 

William  Edmond  Carrington  is  not  only  a 
successful  business  man  but  has  shown  such 
ability  in  municipal  administration  that  he 
has  been  again  and  again  elected  mayor  of  his 
home  City  of  Onarga. 

Mr.  Carrington  was  born  at  Howard  City, 
Kansas,  February  20,  1877,  son  of  Edmond 
Hamilton  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  Carrington. 
When  he  was  a  child  he  was  brought  to  Illi- 
nois, attended  common  schools  at  Woodland 
and  had  two  years  of  academic  training  in 
the  Grand  Prairie  Seminary  at  Onarga. 

Mr.  Carrington  in  a  business  way  is  prom- 
inently known  for  his  connections  with  the 
canning  industry.  He  is  the  executive  official 
of  one  of  the  largest  canning  companies  in 
Eastern  Illinois,  the  Iroquois  Canning  Cor- 
poration, of  which  he  is  director,  secretary 
and  treasurer  and  general  manager. 

Mr.  Carrington  for  six  years  represented  the 
Second  Ward  in  the  City  Council  of  Paxton. 
He  was  mayor  of  Onarga  from  May  1,  1919, 
to  May  1,  1925,  and  on  December  15,  1925, 
was  again  called  to  the  office  of  mayor.  He 
is  a  republican,  is  a  past  grand  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  Lodge  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

He  married  at  Onarga,  July  19,  1899,  Mary 
Essie  Leef.  They  have  one  daughter,  Edith 
Anna. 

George  Langer  Schein  at  the  beginning  of 
his  law  practice  identified  himself  with  some 
of  the  investigations  and  prosecutions  of  more 
than  ordinary  current  interests  in  Chicago  at 
the  time,  and  the  vigor  and  ability  he  applied 
to  his  early  work  brought  him  favorable  at- 
tention and  what  has  proved  to  be  a  growing 
reputation  in  the  law  and  in  business. 

He  was  born  in  Chicago,  July  4,  1889,  son  of 
Louis  and  Frances  (Langer)  Schein.  His  par- 
ents were  natives  of  Germany,  and  George  L. 
was  fourth  in  their  family  of  eight  children. 

After  completing  his  high  school  course  in 
Chicago  he  attended  Lake  Forest  University 
and  had  two  years  in  the  law  department  of 
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Northwestern  University,  graduating  with  the 
class  of  1910.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Illinois  bar  and  in  1919  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  He  was  one  of  the  young  law- 
yers attracted  to  the  staff  and  leadership  of 
the  late  John  E.  W.  Wayman,  then  state's 
attorney  of  Cook  County.  In  1914  he  engaged 
in  an  individual  practice,  and  as  a  young  law- 
yer of  twenty-three  he  had  an  active  part  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune's  Anti-Loan  Shark  cam- 
paign. His  professional  career  has  been  chiefly 
identified  with  corporation  laws.  He  is  counsel 
for  a  number  of  large  firms  in  Chicago,  being 
a  director  and  counsel  for  Oscar  Mayer  & 
Company,  the  Victor  Mayer  Company,  general 
counsel  for  the  Great  Lakes  Boat  Building 
Company,  counsel  for  Blair  &  Company,  in- 
vestment bankers.  Since  1921  he  has  been  a 
law  partner  of  Judge  Beckwith,  former  corpo- 
ration counsel  for  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Schein  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago, 
Illinois  and  American  Bar  Associations,  the 
Chicago  Legal  Club,  Chicago  Yacht  Club,  a 
life  member  of  the  Press  Club,  Lake  Shore 
Athletic  Club,  a  member  of  the  City  Club,  the 
Lincoln  Club,  Association  of  Commerce,  Stand- 
ard Lodge  No.  873,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  and 
Chicago  Lodge  B.  P.  O.  Elks.  In  politics  he 
is  a  republican. 

Mr.  Schein  married,  August  23,  1918,  Louise 
Mayer,  a  native  of  Chicago.  They  have  three 
children:  George  L.,  Jr.,  Louise  and  Elizabeth. 

Lewis  Wine  Bremerman,  M.  D.  A  dis- 
tinguished Chicago  surgeon,  Doctor  Bremer- 
man has  for  a  number  of  years  probably 
ranked  first  as  an  authority  on  urology  in  the 
Middle  West.  Among  specialists  his  name  is 
one  of  the  best  known  in  the  Middle  West. 

Doctor  Bremerman  was  born  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  August  12,  1877,  a  son  of  Laban  Trout 
and  Helen  Kate  (Rhinehart)  Bremerman.  He 
was  educated  in  grammar  and  high  schools  at 
Washington,  took  his  A.  B.  degree  at  the 
Central  High  School  at  Philadelphia  in  1897 
and  in  1905  that  school  awarded  him  further 
with  the  A.  M.  degree.  In  the  meantime,  in 
1900,  he  graduated  M.  D.  from  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  at  Philadelphia.  He  served 
as  an  interne  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
for  Injured  Persons  at  Fountain  Springs  dur- 
ing 1900  and  at  the  W.  W.  Beckus  Hospital  at 
Norwick,   Connecticut,  in   1901. 

Doctor  Bremerman  was  engaged  in  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  surgery  in  New  York  from 
1903  to  1907  and  in  the  latter  year  located  in 
Chicago,  where  he  practiced  as  a  specialist 
in  diseases  of  the  kidney  and  bladder.  In 
addition  to  his  private  practice  he  was  for 
several  years  surgeon  on  the  staff  of  the  Oak 
Park  Hospital,  was  consulting  urologist  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railway  and  a  director  of 
the  Bremerman  Urological  Hospital.  For  two 
years  he  was  a  surgeon  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  United  States  Army. 
During  1904-05  Doctor  Bremerman  was  asso- 
ciate professor  of  urology  and  was  professor 
during  1905-07  in  the  New  York  School  of 
Clinical  Medicine.  In  1910  he  was  professor 
of  urology  in  the  Bennett  and  Practitioners' 
Medical  Colleges  at  Chicago  and  during  1914- 
15  served  as  professor  of  genito-urinary  sur- 
gery at  the  University  of  Iowa. 


Doctor  Bremerman  has  written  over  one 
hundred  periodicals  for  medical  journals.  The 
profession  has  been  waiting  for  several  years 
the  appearance  of  a  text  book  on  surgical  sub- 
jects which  Doctor  Bremerman  has  in  prepara- 
tion. He  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Medical 
Society,  the  Mississippi  Valley  Medical  As- 
sociation, has  served  as  president  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  Medical  Association,  the  Chicago  Uro- 
logical Society  and  the  American  Urological 
Association.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
Athletic  and  Olympia  Field  Country  clubs. 

Doctor  Bremerman's  offices  are  at  104  South 
Michigan  Avenue  and  his  home  in  the  Surf 
Hotel.  He  married,  September  26,  1905,  Miss 
Helen  Tope,  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois.  She  died 
September  13,  1906.  In  1912  he  married  Mrs. 
Margaret  E.    (Thomas)    Alexander. 

St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church  of  Cham- 
paign, established  about  1858,  was  the  first 
church  of  this  denomination  in  the  entire 
county,  and  the  entire  county  was  the  orig- 
inal parish,  from  which  have  since  been  carved 
fourteen  parishes,  while  there  are  now  four 
churches  in  the  twin  cities  of  Champaign  and 
Urbana. 

The  founder  of  the  parish  was  Rev.  P. 
Toner,  a  splendid  type  of  the  pioneer  minister 
and  missionary.  He  was  a  man  of  rugged 
constitution  and  well  able  to  stand  the  hard- 
ships of  winter  night  drives  of  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  to  visit  the  sick  or  dying.  The 
original  church  building  started  by  him  on  the 
site  of  the  present  St.  Mary's  was  a  small, 
strange  structure,  at  first  without  lath  or 
plaster.  Improvements  were  added  from  time 
to  time,  a  school  being  started  in  1877,  and 
in  September,  1879,  a  brick  building  of  eight 
rooms  was  provided  for  the  school.  In  1915 
a  modern  schoolhouse  was  erected,  including  a 
fine  auditorium  with  stage,  and  also  a  well 
equipped  gymnasium.  The  school  provides  both 
elementary  and  high  school  instruction,  the 
graduates  being  qualified  to  enter  the  State 
University. 

In  connection  with  St.  Mary's  Church  and 
School  Mercy  Hospital  was  opened  in  Sep- 
tember, 1923.  During  the  first  year  it  took 
care  of  more  than  one  thousand  patients.  The 
hospital,  rectory,  church  and  school  occupy 
about  one  and  one-half  blocks  of  land  in  the 
City  of  Champaign,  located  on  East  Park 
Street. 

The  present  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church  is 
Rev.  John  P.  Barry,  who  has  had  many  years 
of  experience  as  a  Catholic  priest  in  this  sec- 
tion of  Illinois. 

He  is  a  native  of  Champaign  County,  born 
in  Urbana  Township,  September  28,  1863,  son 
of  Bartholomew  and  Ellen  (Lane)  Barry.  His 
parents  came  from  County  Cork,  Ireland,  were 
married  at  Joliet,  Illinois,  January  11,  1861, 
and  at  once  settled  on  land  previously  pur- 
chased near  Urbana.  Bartholomew  Barry  en- 
gaged in  farming  there  until  advanced  years, 
and  about  1899  located  at  Philo,  where  his  son 
was  then  priest  of  the  parish.  In  1914  he 
bought  a  home  in  Champaign,  opposite  St. 
Mary's  Church,  and  at  that  home  passed  away 
September  4,  1924,  aged  ninety-one  years  and 
nineteen  days.  His  widow  is  now  in  her  ninety- 
third   year    and   still    occupies    the    old    home- 
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stead.  The  late  Bartholomew  Barry  was  a 
man  of  splendid  habits  and  character,  tem- 
perate, kindly,  and  enjoyed  the  complete  confi- 
dence of  his  friends  and  neighbors. 

Rev.  John  P.  Barry  was  reared  on  the  home 
farm  near  Champaign  to  the  age  of  fourteen. 
He  has  seen  the  twin  cities  during  most  of 
their  important  progress  and  development.  His 
early  education  was  acquired  in  St.  Mary's 
School,  supplemented  by  attendance  at  St. 
Viator's  College,  near  Kankakee,  where  he 
graduated  in  1885,  and  in  1888  he  graduated 
from  St.  Mary's  Seminary  at  Baltimore,  and 
was   ordained    a   priest   October   20,    1888. 

Father  Barry  has  given  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  of  service  to  the  church.  He  was 
assistant  at  Ivesdale  two  years,  one  year  at 
Holy  Trinity  Church  at  Bloomington,  and  then 
took  charge  of  the  parish  at  Gibson  City,  where 
very  little  work  had  been  done,  so  that  his 
tasks  and  responsibilities  were  those  of  the 
pioneer.  He  had  charge  of  twenty-two  towns 
and  stations  in  a  territory  twenty  by  sixty 
miles.  At  the  end  of  six  months  he  was  able 
to  report  to  the  Bishop  that  he  had  removed 
the  church  from  its  former  location  in  the 
negro  section  of  the  city  to  a  better  neighbor- 
hood, had  remodeled  the  building  and  had  a 
class  ready  for  confirmation.  His  next  charge 
was  at  Piper  City,  with  an  outmission  at  For- 
est, Illinois.  Here  he  repeated  the  good  work 
done  at  Gibson  City.  After  two  years  and 
nine  months  he  was  sent  to  Philo,  near  his 
boyhood  home  in  Champaign  County.  In  this 
charge  he  succeeded  in  harmonizing  the  dis- 
cordant interests,  built  Memorial  Chapel,  a 
rectory  and  school,  and  two  new  church  build- 
ings, one  at  Philo  and  one  at  the  out  station. 
In  these  congenial  labors  he  was  engaged  for 
a  period  of  seventeen  years,  leaving  there  in 
1914  to  accept  transfer  to  Odell,  Illinois.  At 
Odell  he  continued  his  prosperous  work  until 
July,  1924,  and  there  built  up  the  parish, 
erected  a  new  high  school  and  paid  off  the 
debt  on  the  new  church  building.  While  at 
Odell  he  was  responsible  for  the  erection  of  a 
fine  modern  convent,  a  building  that  has  since 
been  duplicated  at  six  other  places. 

In  July,  1924,  he  came  to  St.  Mary's  Parish 
at  Champaign. 

James  W.  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  is  established 
in  the  successful  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Mount  Vernon,  judicial  center  of  Jefferson 
County,  and  he  has  gained  secure  vantage- 
ground  as  one  of  the  leading  surgeons  in  this 
section  of  the  state.  As  a  specialist  in  the 
surgical  branch  of  his  profession  the  Doctor 
is  fortified  alike  through  broad  and  varied  ex- 
perience and  through  availing  himself  of  the 
advantages  of  many  of  the  leading  surgical 
clinics  of  the  United  States.  He  has  to  his 
credit  innumerable  surgical  operations  of  most 
important  order,  both  major  and  minor. 

Doctor  Hamilton  was  born  on  the  old  home- 
stead farm  of  his  father  in  Blissville  Town- 
ship, Jefferson  County,  April  24,  1871,  and  he 
is  a  scion,  in  the  third  generation,  of  a  family 
that  was  founded  in  this  county  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Orange 
Hamilton,  was  born  and  reared  in  the  State  of 
New  York  and  upon  coming  to  the  West  he 
first  settled  in  Ohio,  from  which  state  he  came 


to  Jefferson  County,  Illinois,  about  the  year 
1830,  he  having  here  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  as  did  also  his  wife,  whose  family 
name  was  Ashley.  They  were  sterling  pioneers 
of  Illinois  and  did  well  their  part  in  civic  and 
industrial  progress  in  their  home  community. 
Josiah  A.  Hamilton,  father  of  him  whose 
name  introduces  this  review,  was  born  in  Ohio 
and  was  a  child  at  the  time  of  the  family  re- 
moval to  Illinois,  where  he  was  reared  and 
educated  under  the  conditions  of  the  pioneer 
days  and  where  he  followed  farm  industry  dur- 
ing virtually  his  entire  independent  career, 
besides  which  he  represented  Jefferson  County 
as  one  of  the  valiant  young  soldiers  of  the 
Union  in  the  Civil  war,  he  having  been  a 
member  of  Company  K,  Thirty-second  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry  and  having  served  during 
nearly  the  entire  period  of  the  war.  He  was 
long  numbered  among  the  substantial  citizens 
and  progressive  farmers  of  Jefferson  County, 
and  here  his  death  occurred  in  the  late  '90s, 
his  widow,  whose  maiden  name  was  Anna  E. 
Boswell,  having  survived  him  about  eighteen 
years  and  having  attained  to  the  venerable  age 
of  eighty-six  years.  Her  father,  Samuel  Bos- 
well, was  a  pioneer  in  Illinois,  to  which  state 
he  came  from  Tennessee.  Orange,  eldest  of 
the  children  of  Josiah  A.  and  Hanna  E.  (Bos- 
well) Hamilton,  first  married  Mary  Blackwell, 
who  was  survived  by  one  child,  Emza,  the 
second  wife  of  Orange  Hamilton  having  died 
without  issue.  Lucretia  is  the  widow  of  Leslie 
Mannen,  their  eight  children  being:  Cora, 
Lydia,  James,  Ira,  Earl,  Roy,  Ethel  and  Grace. 
Elenora  is  the  wife  of  Daniel  Webb,  and  they 
have  two  children,  Raymond  and  Ruby.  Vin- 
cent married  Martha  Hartley,  and  to  them 
were  born  six  children :  Hugh,  Walter,  Law- 
rence, Blanche,  Hazel  and  Helen.  Charles, 
who  married  Ollie  Barrett,  is  deceased,  and  is 
survived  by  his  widow  and  their  one  child, 
Harry.  Dr.  James  W.,  of  this  sketch,  was  the 
next  in  order  of  birth,  and  is  the  youngest  of 
the  six  children. 

The  childhood  and  early  youth  of  Doctor 
Hamilton  were  compassed  by  the  influences  of 
the  home  farm,  and  his  first  educational  ad- 
vantages were  those  of  the  district  schools.  He 
eventually  completed  a  high-school  course,  and 
in  preparation  for  his  chosen  profession  he 
entered  the  Barnes  Medical  College  in  the  city 
of  St.  Louis.  In  this  institution  he  was  gradu- 
ated as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1895,  and 
after  thus  receiving  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  he  was  for  two  years  engaged  in 
practice  in  the  village  of  Ina,  Jefferson  County. 
He  then  removed  to  Mount  Vernon,  the  county 
seat,  which  has  since  continued  the  central 
stage  of  his  earnest  and  successful  professional 
activities,  save  for  the  interim  of  his  World 
war  service.  In  advancing  himself  in  the  surgi- 
cal department  of  his  profession  Doctor  Hamil- 
ton has  taken  post-graduate  work  in  many  of 
the  leading  medical  schools  of  the  United 
States — in  New  York  City,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  medical  school  of  the  great  Johns 
Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore,  and  in  the 
world-famous  Mayo  Brothers  Clinic  at  Roches- 
ter, Minnesota,  besides  which  he  has  attended 
surgical  clinics  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  As  a 
specialist  in  the  practice  of  surgery  Doctor 
Hamilton  now  has   as   his   able  coadjutor  his 
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son  Dr.  Clarence  Hamilton,  of  whom  more 
specific  mention  will  be  made  in  a  later  para- 
graph. Doctor  Hamilton  established,  in  1909, 
the  first  hospital  in  the  city  of  Mount  Vernon, 
and  to  this  he  gave  the  title  of  the  Egyptian 
Hospital,  by  reason  of  its  field  of  service  being 
in  that  part  of  Illinois  that  is  commonly  desig- 
nated as  Egypt.  In  1921  Doctor  Hamilton  sold 
this  hospital  to  Dr.  S.  A.  Thompson,  who  now 
maintains  the  same  as  a  general  hospital  in 
which  Doctor  Hamilton  is  retained  for  all 
surgical  work.  In  the  World  war  period 
Doctor  Hamilton  served  as  physician  and 
surgeon  for  the  exemption  examining  board 
for  the  thirty-three  counties  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois, besides  which  he  was  government  surgeon 
for  the  railway  administration.  He  is  now 
local  surgeon  for  the  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  and  the  Wa- 
bash, Chester  &  Western  Railroads.  He  has 
active  membership  in  the  Jefferson  County 
Medical  Society,  the  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society,  and  the  American  Medical  Association. 
The  Doctor  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
and  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

April  26,  1892,  recorded  the  marriage  of 
Doctor  Hamilton  and  Miss  Cora  A.  Webb, 
daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  R.  and  Martha 
Webb,  of  Jefferson  County,  the  children  of 
the  Webb  family  being  three  sons  and  three 
daughters:  William  is  a  resident  of  California; 
Otto  resides  in  Jefferson  County;  Mary  is  the 
wife  of  Charles  Spangler;  Walter  is  still  a 
resident  of  Illinois;  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  the 
next  in  order  of  birth;  and  Addie  is  married 
and  living  in  California.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton have  two  children,  Dr.  Clarence  O.,  who 
is  associated  with  his  father  in  practice,  and 
Opal,  who  remains  at  the  parental  home. 

Dr.  Clarence  0.  Hamilton  was  graduated 
from  the  Mount  Vernon  High  School,  and  he 
then  completed  a  course  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  National  University  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  In  this  in- 
stitution he  was  graduated  as  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1916,  and  he  has  since  been  actively 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  in  which  both  specialize  in 
surgery.  When  the  nation  entered  the  World 
war  Dr.  Clarence  O.  Hamilton  promptly  volun- 
teered for  service  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
United  States  army,  in  which  he  was  commis- 
sioned a  first  lieutenant  August  22,  1917.  He 
soon  went  to  England,  where  he  was  assigned 
to  the  First  Battalion,  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-sixth  Field  Ambulance,  Fortieth  Divi- 
sion, and  was  stationed  at  Chiseldon  Hospital. 
On  January  31,  1918,  he  accompanied  the  For- 
tieth Division  to  France,  and  on  the  17th  of 
the  following  March  he  was  assigned  to  duty 
with  the  Twenty-sixth  Middlesex  Battalion, 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  Ambulance 
Corps.  His  next  assignment  was  to  the  One 
Hundred  and  First  Field  Ambulance  Corps 
of  the  Thirty-second  Division,  and  he  was 
thereafter  with  the  Eighteenth  Middlesex  Bat- 
talion and  with  the  Highlanders  Light  Infan- 
try until  the  armistice  brought  the  war  to  a 
close.  He  remained  at  Marseilles,  France, 
until  he  sailed  for  the  home  land,  and  he 
received  his  honorable  discharge  May  16,  1919, 
at  Camp  Dix,  New  Jersey.     The  Doctor  served 


with  the  British  forces  during  the  entire  period 
of  his  stay  overseas,  though  he  had  enlisted 
in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United  States 
army,  by  which  he  was  virtually  "loaned"  to 
the  British  service.  The  Doctor  is  a  member 
of  the  Jefferson  County  Medical  Society  and 
the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  and  is  affil- 
iated with  the  American  Legion,  the  Elks  and 
the  Knights  of  Pythias.  On  March  31,  1924, 
the  Doctor  wedded  Miss  Hilda  Carr,  who  was 
born  and  reared  in  Jefferson  County  and  whose 
father  died  when  she  was  an  infant,  her  wid- 
owed mother  being  now  a  resident  of  Jefferson 
County,  and  the  other  children  being  Wayne, 
Lorenzo  and  Dorothy. 

George  W.  Ward  had  natural  gifts  and  in- 
clinations for  business  and  has  enjoyed  every 
successive  step  in  his  business  career,  taking 
pleasure  in  the  work  itself  as  well  as  the 
promotions  and  rewards.  Mr.  Ward  started 
in  the  ranks,  and  for  a  number  of  years  has 
been  connected  with  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Christopher  in  Franklin  County,  an  institu- 
tion that  stands  as  one  of  the  strong  financial 
organizations  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
Mr.  Ward  is  now  president  of  this  bank.  The 
First  National  Bank  of  Christopher  was  estab- 
lished in  1906  by  the  late  Nelson  Browning, 
beginning  with  a  capital  of  $25,000.  The 
bank  now  has  capital  of  $60,000,  surplus  and 
profits  of  similar  amount,  and  its  total  re- 
sources are  approximately  $1,400,000,  the  de- 
posits being  one  and  a  quarter  millions. 

George  W.  Ward  was  born  at  Greenfield, 
Tennessee,  October  21,  1880,  son  of  Isaac  H. 
and  Laura  Ward.  A  few  years  after  his  birth 
his  parents  moved  from  Tennessee  to  Dunklin 
County,  Missouri,  where  the  son  attended 
grade  schools  at  Kennett.  Later  he  attended 
a  business  college  at  Paducah,  Kentucky,  and 
for  four  years  was  employed  as  bookkeeper 
and  clerk  in  a  store  at  Caruthersville,  Mis- 
souri. After  ten  months  of  further  business 
training  in  the  Gem  City  Business  College  at 
Quincy,  Illinois,  Mr.  Ward  came  to  Royalton, 
Illinois,  and  for  eighteen  months  was  an  em- 
ployee of  a  coal  company. 

In  1907  his  parents  moved  to  Royalton  from 
Missouri  and  built  a  home  there,  but  in  1915 
moved  to  Flint,  Michigan,  where  his  father 
died  in  1924,  and  where  his  mother  still  has 
her  home. 

George  W.  Ward  for  several  years  made 
changes  in  his  employment,  but  each  change 
was  either  a  promotion  or  a  larger  opportunity. 
From  the  coal  company  at  Royalton  he  spent 
six  months  as  stenographer  with  the  Benton 
Coal  Company,  and  left  that  in  1908  to  become 
bookkeeper  for  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Christopher.  He  joined  the  bank  while  it  was 
still  a  modest  financial  institution.  Not  long 
afterward  he  was  promoted  to  cashier,  became 
a  director,  and  served  in  that  position  until 
after  the  death  of  Nelson  Browning,  which  oc- 
curred December  9,  1925.  Mr.  Ward  was 
elected  Mr.  Browning's  successor.  Thus  this 
bank  has  had  only  two  presidents. 

Mr.  Ward  married,  in  1907,  Mrs.  Ada 
Campbell,  daughter  of  Sydney  Harrison,  a 
prominent  farmer  living  near  Christopher. 
Mrs.  Ward  is  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of 
the      American      Revolution,      being      eligible 
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through  her  Harrison  ancestors.  They  have 
two  children,  Walter  W.  Ward,  attending  high 
school,  and  Helen  Irene,  also  a  student  in 
high  school.  Mrs.  Ward  finished  her  education 
in  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University  at 
Carbondale  and  taught  school  in  Franklin 
County  before  her  marriage.  Mr.  Ward  is  a 
member  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America 
and  the  Christian  Church. 

John  A.  Marshall,  a  retired  merchant  at 
Manito,  in  Mason  County,  has  been  a  resident 
of  Illinois  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century. 

He  was  born  at  Pleasant  Valley,  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1846,  and  was  two  years  of  age 
when  his  parents  came  to  Illinois  and  settled 
in  Kankakee  County.  He  is  a  great-grandson 
of  John  Marshall,  a  Virginian  and  not  dis- 
tantly related  to  the  famous  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall.  Joshua  Marshall,  a  grand- 
father of  John  A.  Marshall,  was  born  in  Lou- 
doun County,  Virginia,  was  a  soldier  in  the 
War  of  1812  and  became  a  farmer  in  Frank- 
lin County,  Ohio.  He  married  Sarah  Hagues. 
Of  their  sons  Joshua  Marshall  Jr.,  was  the 
father  of  John  A.  Marshall.  He  too  was  a 
native  of  Virginia,  and  while  in  Ohio  followed 
the  milling  business,  was  in  the  hotel  busi- 
ness for  a  time  in  the  '50s  at  Kankakee,  but 
otherwise  spent  his  life  as  a  farmer.  In  1861 
he  moved  to  Mason  County  and  also  lived  in 
Tazewell  County.  His  death  occurred  in  July, 
1880,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  He  was  a  direc- 
tor of  the  local  schools  and  a  republican. 
Joshua  Marshall  married  Drusilla  Rakestraw, 
daughter  of  Allen  and  Nancy  (Harris)  Rake- 
straw. She  was  born  January  1,  1821,  and 
died  in  1882. 

John  A.  Marshall  was  reared  on  a  farm  in 
Illinois,  and  engaged  in  farming  as  his  voca- 
tion at  Spring  Lake  near  Manito  until  1881. 
In  the  meantime,  in  1878,  he  had  engaged  in 
merchandising  at  Manito,  and  continued  in 
business  there  until  having  lost  his  store  by 
fire.  He  retired  in  1914.  Mr.  Marshall  has 
always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  church,  serv- 
ing more  than  thirty  years  as  a  trustee  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  is  a  repub- 
lican, having  cast  his  first  vote  for  General 
Grant. 

Mr.  Marshall  married  at  Pekin,  Illinois, 
October  23,  1873,  Miss  Mary  E.  Docker,  who 
died  October  1,  1882.  Of  her  three  children 
one  died  in  infancy,  and  the  son,  Clarence  E., 
lives  at  Chicago,  and  married  Dorothy  Smith, 
and  the  other  son,  Horace  A.,  lives  at  Peoria 
and  married  Margaret  Cosgrove.  On  Decem- 
ber 10,  1884,  at  Peoria,  Mr.  Marshall  married 
Sarah  A.  Strickler,  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary 
E.  (Smith)  Stickler.  Her  father  established 
the  first  book  store  at  Peoria.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marshall  have  one  son,  Samuel  J.,  who  grad- 
uated from  the  Manito  High  School,  from  the 
Brown  Business  College  at  Peoria,  and  is  now 
assistant  cashier  of  the  Peru  State  Bank,  and 
is  also  in  the  life  insurance  business.  He  is 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  LaSalle  County 
Bankers'  Federation,  is  secretary  of  the  Peru 
Rotary  Club  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Congregational  Church.  Sam- 
uel J.  Marshall  married  Emma  Patzer,  and 
they  have  a  daughter,  Marion. 


Walter  B.  Crawford,  vice  president  of  the 
West  Frankfort  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  has 
been  more  than  a  successful  business  man  in 
his  community.  His  character,  personality  and 
qualifications  have  led  men  naturally  to  select 
him  for  leadership  and  other  responsibilities 
in  connection  with  any  project  requiring  united 
action.  He  has  been  engaged  in  community 
work  not  only  in  times  of  good  fortune  but  in 
ill,  notably  following  the  great  tornado  of 
1925,  when  he  headed  the  local  committee  act- 
ing in  cooperation  with  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  relief  of  distress  in  the  devastated 
area. 

Mr.  Crawford  was  born  at  Frankfort 
Heights,  Illinois,  September  2,  1882.  His 
father,  Thomas  Jefferson  Crawford,  came  to 
Old  Frankfort  in  the  early  '60s,  and  until  his 
death  in  1903  was  a  leading  merchant  of  that 
community.  His  wife  was  Margarette  Kirk- 
patrick,  of  a  well  known  southern  Illinois  fam- 
ily. 

Walter  B.  Crawford  after  finishing  his  edu- 
cation engaged  in  merchandising  and  for 
twelve  years  was  a  merchant  at  Frankfort 
Heights.  After  selling  out  he  entered  the 
West  Frankfort  Bank  &  Trust  Company  in 
1916  as  a  clerk,  and  before  the  end  of  the  first 
year  was  made  cashier,  and  since  then  has 
been  practically  the  active  and  responsible 
manager  of  the  bank.  The  West  Frankfort 
Bank  &  Trust  Company  was  organized  under 
a  state  charter  in  1913.  It  has  retained  its 
original  capitalization  of  $50,000,  and  now  has 
surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  almost  equal 
amount.  The  first  president  was  Mr.  Harry 
Stotlar,  who  still  continues  in  that  office, 
though  he  is  a  resident  of  Benton  and  has 
many  other  outside  business  interests  to  oc- 
cupy him,  leaving  to  Mr.  Crawford  the  direct 
management  of  the  bank.  The  first  cashier 
was  W.  A.  Kelly,  who  was  succeeded  in  1916 
by  Mr.  Crawford.  In  1921  Mr.  Crawford  was 
promoted  to  the  vice  presidency,  with  the  du- 
ties of  cashier  going  to  Lloyd  F.  Cox,  who  in 
turn,  in  1923,  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  L.  B. 
Heard,  the  present  cashier.  The  West  Frank- 
fort Bank  &  Trust  Company  now  has  total  re- 
sources of  over  a  million  dollars,  and  these  re- 
sources and  the  reputation  of  the  bank  for 
service  and  strength  have  been  developed  un- 
der Mr.  Crawford's  direct  part  in  the  manage- 
ment and  are  in  no  small  degree  due  to  his  effi- 
ciency as  a  banker. 

Mr.  Crawford  has  been  active  in  the  Illinois 
Bankers  Association  since  1916,  when  he  at- 
tended his  first  convention  with  the  bankers  of 
Group  Ten,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
elected  secretary  of  that  group  and  since  then 
has  been  vice  chairman  and  chairman  of  the 
Group  Organization,  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
State  Bankers  Association  in  1926,  and  during 
1924-25  was  chairman  of  the  Protective  Com- 
mittee. It  was  during  these  years  that  the 
state  association  adopted  the  Iowa  plan  of  com- 
bating- the  bank  bandit  with  his  own  methods, 
employing  R.  C.  Saunders  as  active  director  of 
the  entire  anti-bank  robber  campaign,  a  policy 
that  has  resulted  in  a  remarkable  reduction  in 
bank  losses  and  attempted  bank  burglaries. 

Mr.  Crawford  organized  and  is  president  of 
the  West  Frankfort  Finance  Company,  is  sec- 
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retary-treasurer  of  the  Pyramid  Coal  Corpora- 
tion, owning  and  operating  mines  at  Marion 
and  Pinekneyville,  is  president  of  the  West 
Frankfort  Mercantile  Company,  and  is  vice 
president  of  the  West  Frankfort  Building  & 
Loan  Association,  one  of  the  largest  and 
strongest  loan  institutions  in  southern  Illinois. 

Mr.  Crawford  was  largely  instrumental  in 
securing  the  incorporation  of  Frankfort 
Heights  as  a  municipality,  serving  as  the  first 
mayor,  and  was  twice  elected  to  succeed  him- 
self. Still  later  he  led  the  movement  for  the 
annexation  of  Frankfort  Heights  as  part  of 
the  largest  city  of  West  Frankfort.  Following 
the  tornado  of  March  18,  1925,  he  assisted  in 
organizing  and  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Franklin  County  Relief  Association,  through 
which  body  the  American  Red  Cross  expended 
more  than  a  million  dollars  in  rehabilitation 
and  relief  work.  Mr.  Crawford  organized,  in 
1922,  and  was  elected  first  president  of  the 
West  Frankfort  Rotary  Club  and  was  also  in- 
strumental in  oi-ganizing  and  establishing  the 
Franklin  County  Country  Club.  He  was  named 
a  member  of  a  citizens  finance  committee  to 
work  out  a  solution  to  the  financial  situation 
and  restore  West  Frankfort  to  its  proper 
credit  among  Illinois  municipalities.  Within 
less  than  a  year  the  committee  had  reduced 
the  municipal  debt  by  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  had  greatly  relieved  the  financial 
strain  on  the  city  administration.  During  the 
World  war  Mr.  Crawford  was  associated  with 
all  the  organizations  for  raising  money  by  sale 
of  bond  and  stamps  and  participated  in  the 
Red  Cross  and  other  auxiliary  war  causes.  He 
is  a  Knight  Templar  Mason  and  Shriner,  a 
past  noble  grand  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  and  is  a  deacon  in  the  First 
Christian  Church.  Mr.  Crawford  takes  special 
pride  in  his  position  as  president  of  the  Men's 
Bible  Class  in  the  Sunday  School,  where  for 
several  years  he  has  devoted  himself  to  build- 
ing the  "big  men's  class,"  with  the  result  that 
it  is  one  of  the  largest  men's  Sunday  School 
organizations  in  "Little  Egypt." 

Mr.  Crawford  married  Miss  Nell  Mclntyre, 
daughter  of  Dr.  A.  J.  and  Mamie  (Poindexter) 
Mclntyre,  both  of  well  known  families  in 
Southern  Illinois.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawford 
have  two  children.  The  daughter,  Mary,  born 
in  1907,  is  a  graduate  of  St.  Mary's  College  of 
Garden  City,  Long  Island,  and  is  an  accom- 
plished pianist.  The  son,  Carl,  born  in  1912, 
is  attending  high  school  at  West  Frankfort. 

Louis  Lowenstein,  president  of  the  Peoples 
First  National  Bank  of  White  Hall,  has  been 
identified  with  Greene  County  over  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  his  life  record  reflects  an  intensity  of 
purpose,  possibility  of  achievement  and  close 
contact  with  all  the  vital  interests  of  his  com- 
munity, making  him  one  of  the  outstanding 
Illinoians  of  his  generation. 

He  was  born  in  Sullivan  County,  Tennessee, 
June  2,  1855.  His  father,  Isaac  Lowenstein, 
was  a  native  of  Gimsheim,  near  the  city  of 
Wurms  in  Hesse  Darmstadt.  He  left  his 
native  land  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  coming 
to  America  in  1852,  first  locating  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  soon  became  a  peddler  or  traveling 
merchant.  In  Monroe  County,  Tennessee,  he 
married   Elizabeth  A.  Ghormley,  daughter  of 
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Pleasant  M.  and  Ann  Ghormley.  In  1857, 
when  Louis  Lowenstein  was  about  eighteen 
months  old,  his  parents  moved  to  Murray 
County,  Georgia.  His  father  had  a  mail  con- 
tract at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  war,  carrying 
mail  between  Louden,  Tennessee,  and  Dalton, 
Georgtf^.  In  1862  he  joined  the  Confederate 
army  iji  General  Joseph  Wheeler's  cavalry. 
In  1864  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  was  held  at 
Rock  Island,  Illinois,  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  During  his  service  he  was  wounded,  once 
in  the  right  knee  and  again  in  the  left  collar 
bone.  After  the  war  he  tried  farming,  but 
in  1869  moved  with  his  family  to  Washington 
County,  Arkansas,  along  the  border  line  of 
the  Cherokee  nation  of  old  Indian  Territory. 
In  October,  1872,  he  removed  to  Pierce  City, 
Missouri,  and  in  1873  brought  his  family  by 
railroad  to  White  Hall,  Illinois,  and  located 
in  the  village  of  Patterson,  where  he  con- 
ducted a  small  store  for  three  and  a  half  years. 
After  that  he  lived  at  White  Hall  until  his 
death  in  1895,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  His 
wife  died  in  1909.  Their  children  were: 
Louis;  William  P.,  who  died  at  White  Hall, 
December  31,  1916;  Henry  Polk,  a  lawyer  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Mary  Caroline,  who 
died  at  White  Hall,  wife  of  Edward  B.  Smith; 
Laura  Ann,  who  died  August  5,  1889,  wife  of 
George  Gardner;  Louise,  wife  of  D.  M.  Fish- 
back,  of  Carrollton,  Illinois;  Mark,  of  White 
Hall;  Lena,  wife  of  A.  L.  Eberhart,  and  she 
died  at  Austin,  Minnesota;  and  Claud,  of 
White  Hall. 

Louis  Lowenstein  lived  in  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  Arkansas  and  Missouri  during  his 
boyhood,  and  was  a  youth  of  eighteen  when  he 
arrived  at  White  Hall  in  1873,  the  year  of  the 
great  panic.  His  cash  capital  on  arrival  con- 
sisted of  only  two  dollars.  He  had  attended 
school  only  fifteen  months,  and  realizing  the 
handicap  of  lack  of  education  set  out  to  rem- 
edy that  defect  as  soon  as  possible.  He  was 
given  employment  in  a  store,  and  was  so  well 
satisfied  of  being  assured  a  place  to  sleep  and 
something  to  eat  that  he  did  not  inquire  as 
to  his  salary.  He  made  arrangement  with  a 
teacher  who  permitted  him  to  take  such  sub- 
jects as  would  be  suitable  to  him  for  a  busi- 
ness career,  and  he  attended  school  six  months. 
A  pupil  with  such  earnestness  as  he  had  can 
accomplish  a  great  deal  in  that  time.  Mr. 
Lowenstein  has  always  been  very  grateful  to 
the  teacher  whose  grade  he  attended,  and  she 
is  now  a  resident  of  Jacksonville  and  he 
visits  her  on  every  opportunity.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  the  store  of  Oswald  and  Mytinger. 
At  the  end  of  three  months,  desiring  to  attend 
an  entertainment,  he  asked  Mr.  Oswald  the 
loan  of  a  quarter  to  buy  some  collars.  Oswald 
referred  him  to  the  bookkeeper,  and  to  his 
astonishment  he  found  that  all  his  bills  had 
been  paid,  his  washing  and  board  attended  to, 
and  that  he  firm  owed  him  a  total  of  $105. 
One  hundred  dollars  of  this  sum  he  loaned  to 
the  firm  at  ten  per  cent  per  annum,  taking  the 
firm's  note.  He  was  with  the  store  three  and 
a  half  years.  Six  months  before  leaving  he 
arranged  a  partnership  with  a  friend  who  had 
some  surplus  capital.  Oswald  and  Mytinger 
tried  to  dissuade  him  from  the  move,  offering 
him  $125  a  month  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
He  was  already  getting  $100  a  month,  being 
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one  of  the, two  young  men  in  White  Hall  with 
that  princely  salary.  However,  he  decided  to 
go  into  business  for  himself,  and  that  was  the 
beginning  of  the  firm  of  Lowenstein  &  Com- 
pany. His  associate  was  George  M.  Dallas, 
a  marble  cutter.  They  began  handling  hard- 
ware and  groceries.  In  a  short  time  he  ac- 
quired the  interest  of  his  partner.  At  the  end 
of  six  months  an  inventory  showed  him  that  he 
had  not  made  a  profit  of  $125  a  month,  but 
that  did  not  deter  him  from  proceeding  with 
business  independently.  His  father  soon  came 
into  the  business,  the  firm  of  Lowenstein  & 
Son  being  formed  in  January,  1877,  and  with 
the  addition  of  another  son  the  following  year 
the  firm  became  Lowenstein  &  Sons.  Louis 
Lowenstein  sold  his  interest  in  this  business  in 
1894,  but  the  firm  name  still  continues  and  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  mercantile  con- 
cerns of  Greene  County. 

Mr.  Lowenstein  set  some  precedents  while  he 
was  a  merchant  at  White  Hall.  His  first  de- 
cided departure  from  the  custom  of  the  times 
was  his  refusal  to  sell  whiskey,  long  regarded 
as  an  indispensable  part  of  a  stock  of  grocer- 
ies. Another  custom  was  the  marking  of 
goods  in  characters  instead  of  plain  price 
figures,  and  in  spite  of  predictions  his  business 
grew  and  prospered.  For  the  first  sixteen 
years  he  did  a  credit  business,  as  did  all  the 
other  merchants.  He  then  installed  a  cash 
system,  and  again  his  initiative  was  rewarded. 
He  also  showed  such  ability  in  collecting  old 
accounts  that  his  losses  over  a  long  period 
of  years  averaged  only  fifteen  cents  on  each 
hundred  dollars  sold. 

About  the  time  he  retired  from  merchandis- 
ing Mr.  Lowenstein  purchased  the  lands  of  the 
Seeley  estate,  some  nine  hundred  acres.  Seven 
hundred  acres  were  covered  with  virgin  timber. 
He  worked  this  up,  selling  ties,  wood  and  lum- 
ber, disposing  of  35,000  cords  of  wood  to  the 
Alton  Railroad  Company.  When  the  timber 
was  cut  off  the  land  quickly  grew  up  in  blue 
grass,  and  he  fenced  it  and  engaged  in  the 
stock  business.  In  this  venture  he  was  in 
partnership  with  his  brother,  William  P.  He 
proposed  to  his  brother  the  possibility  of  re- 
claiming the  river  bottom  lands  of  the  now 
Hillview  Drainage  and  Levee  District,  and 
when  the  brother  did  not  regard  this  feasible 
Louis  Lowenstein  bought  the  partnership  in- 
terests. He  moved  out  to  the  farm  and  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  the  Hillview  Drainage  and 
Levee  District  of  Greene  and  Scott  Counties, 
Illinois.  His  improvements  were  located  on 
a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  present  village 
of  Hillview.  A  side  track  was  already  in, 
and  he  concluded  it  was  a  good  place  for  a 
town.  He  platted  twenty-six  acres,  naming 
the  town  Hillview.  In  one  year  he  had  sold 
that,  and  the  sales  totalled  four  hundred  dol- 
lars more  than  he  had  paid  for  the  entire 
nine  hundred  acres.  Mr.  Lowenstein  then 
proceeded  to  carry  out  a  grand  purpose  of  re- 
claiming 12,000  acres  of  swamp  lands  adja- 
cent to  and  a  part  of  his  present  farm.  He 
organized  the  Hillview  Drainage  and  Levee 
District,  securing  the  necessary  signers  after 
two  years  of  trial.  The  original  bonds  were 
sold  at  par,  the  necessary  engineering  work 
was  done,  contracts  for  dredging  let,  and  after 
eight  years  and  the  expenditure  of  $700,000  the 


entire  12,000  acres  were  brought  under  culti- 
vation. From  the  point  of  view  of  public 
benefit  this  was  the  largest  single  undertaking 
of  Mr.  Lowenstein's  career.  On  the  reclaimed 
tract  pumping  plants  to  remove  the  excess 
rain  fall  were  erected.  In  the  plan  to  remove 
the  flood  waters  twenty-seven  miles  of  canals 
were  made  with  a  levee  fourteen  miles  long. 
The  expense  to  the  district  was  sixty  dollars 
an  acre,  which  does  not  include  tiling  on  each 
individual  farm. 

Mr.  Lowenstein,  regardful  of  his  own  edu- 
cational limitations,  was  from  the  first  a  vig- 
orous promoter  of  school  facilities  for  his  home 
community.  He  went  on  the  school  board  soon 
after  his  marriage,  and  assisted  in  giving  the 
district  additional  school  buildings.  Some 
years  later  he  was  on  the  board  when  other  im- 
provements were  made,  and  more  recently  he 
was  president  of  the  school  board  when  the 
new  high  school  was  erected.  He  also  served 
as  a  member  of  the  City  Council  and  was 
mayor  of  White  Hall  when  the  water  works 
were  installed. 

Mr.  Lowenstein  for  many  years  has  been 
interested  in  banking.  He  took  stock  in  the 
White  Hall  National  Bank,  and  later  was  a 
member  of  the  syndicate  that  bought  out  the 
Peoples  Bank,  now  the  Peoples  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  of  which  he  is  president.  He  still 
owns  large  holdings  in  farm  lands.  He  has 
always  been  a  republican,  though  his  father 
was  a  democrat.  He  cast  his  first  presidential 
vote  for  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  He  is  a  thirty- 
second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  member 
of  the  Consistory  at  Springfield,  and  also  An- 
sar  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  During  the 
World  war  he  had  charge  of  the  local  Red 
Cross  work. 

Mr.  Lowenstein  married  at  White  Hall,  Au- 
gust 7,  1878,  Ada  V.  Higbee,  who  was  bom  at 
Havana,  Illinois,  October  10,  1860,  and  was 
brought  to  White  Hall  at  the  age  of  four  years. 
She  is  a  daughter  of  John  E.  and  Abigail 
(Clement)  Higbee,  her  father  from  Kentucky 
and  her  mother  from  Vermont.  There  were 
six  daughters  in  the  Higbee  family:  Miss 
Emma,  Mrs.  Belle  Roberts,  Mrs.  Lowenstein, 
Fannie  H.,  wife  of  William  F.  Dillman,  a 
farmer  in  Greene  County,  Miss  Lula  May,  and 
Jessie  who  died  unmarried.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lowenstein  have  two  sons,  Carl  and  Guy. 
Carl,  who  is  a  farmer,  married  Ada  L.  White. 
Guy,  cashier  of  the  Peoples  First  National 
Bank,  married  Mabel  Adams,  and  has  one 
son,  Louis. 

Charles  O.  Lane,  M.  D.  A  native  of  South- 
ern Illinois,  member  of  pioneer  families  of 
this  section  of  the  state,  Doctor  Lane  made  the 
resolution  when  a  youth  to  become  a  physician, 
and  in  attaining  to  the  qualifications  for  such 
a  career  he  made  many  sacrifices  and  labored 
earnestly,  supporting  a  family  before  he  had 
graduated.  For  some  years  he  has  been  one 
of  the  very  busy  men  in  his  profession  at  West 
Frankfort,  Franklin  County. 

He  was  born  on  his  father's  farm  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  Hamilton  County,  Illinois, 
June  26,  1876.  His  grandfather,  John  Lane, 
came  from  Tennessee  and  took  up  a  tract  of 
government  land  in  Hamilton  County,  making 
a  farm  and  occupying  it  until  his  death.   George 
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Washington  Lane,  father  of  Doctor  Lane,  was 
born  at  that  old  homestead  in  Hamilton  Coun- 
ty in  1846.  He  was  a  farmer,  but  was  also 
widely  known  over  the  county  as  a  teacher, 
having-  taught  for  many  years  in  different  dis- 
tricts. He  died  in  1893.  George  W.  Lane 
married  Sarah  E.  Echols,  daughter  of  Lofton 
Echols,  who  came  to  Illinois  from  Tennessee, 
and  was  a  pioneer  of  Hamilton  County. 

Charles  O.  Lane  had  the  working  discipline 
of  a  farm  during  his  boyhood.  He  attended 
country  schools  to  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
after  that  in  order  to  carry  out  his  plans  he 
taught  school  in  winter  and  worked  on  the 
farm  during  the  summer  until  1902,  in  which 
year  he  entered  the  St.  Louis  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons. 

In  the  meantime,  in  1901,  he  had  married 
Miss  Nora  Weston,  of  Benton,  Franklin  Coun- 
ty. His  work  in  medical  college  was  not  con- 
tinuous, as  he  had  to  leave  school  for  one 
year  and  work  in  order  to  secure  funds.  How- 
ever, he  graduated  with  honors  in  1907  and  at 
once  engaged  in  practice  at  Belle  Prairie  in 
Hamilton  County.  From  there  in  1914  he  re- 
moved to  West  Frankfort,  where  he  has  a  large 
business  and  a  general  practice.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Franklin  County,  Southern  Illinois, 
Illinois  State  and  American  Medical  Associa- 
tions. 

Doctor  Lane  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic 
order,  having  taken  several  of  the  degrees  and 
orders,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 
He  belongs  to  the  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America  and  Rotary  Club,  the 
Franklin  County  Country  Club  and  the  Mis- 
sionary Baptist  Church.  He  and  Mrs.  Lane 
have  an  adopted  daughter,  Margarette. 

Dann  A.  Wood  is  a  prominent  young  busi- 
ness man,  supplying  some  of  the  energy  which 
has  helped  create  an  extensive  business  in 
several  towns  of  Southern  Illinois  in  which 
the  Wood  family  has  played  a  prominent  part. 
Dann  A.  Wood  is  general  manager  of  the  three 
West  Frankfort  "Woodway  Stores,"  these  be- 
ing part  of  the  system  of  stores  established 
and  operated  by  his  father,  Dann  L.  Wood,  a 
prominent  wholesale  and  chain  store  merchant. 
The  home  of  Dann  L.  Wood  is  at  Benton  in 
Franklin  County.  There  are  two  of  the  Wood- 
way  stores  at  Benton,  one  at  Zeigler,  one  at 
Christopher,  one  at  Johnston  City,  and  three 
at  West  Frankfort. 

Dann  A.  Wood,  son  of  Dann  L.  and  Eliza 
(May)  Wood,  was  born  at  Enfield,  White 
County,  Illinois,  Februai-y  22,  1890.  He  spent 
most  of  his  boyhood  and  early  youth  at  Eldo- 
rado, Illinois,  where  he  attended  public 
schools.  For  a  time  he  was  a  student  in  the 
Meridian  Male  College  of  Mississippi.  After 
returning  to  Eldorado  he  joined  his  father's 
establishment,  the  McClure-Wood  Company, 
wholesale  grocers,  and  his  business  training 
and  education  has  been  derived  directly  from 
his  father. 

Dann  A.  Wood  left  business  in  the  spring 
of  1918  to  join  the  colors,  being  assigned  to 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  Depot  Bri- 
gade. Later  he  was  chosen  for  the  officers' 
training  course  at  Camp  Gordon,  Georgia,  and 
was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant,  but  the 
armistice  was  signed  before  he  went  overseas. 


After  leaving  the  army  Mr.  Wood  returned  to 
Eldorado  and  continued  with  the  wholesale 
house  until  1921,  when  the  company  opened 
and  established  the  stores  at  West  Frankfort, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  manager. 

He  married,  in  1920,  Ruth  Shafer,  daughter 
of  Edwin  and  Elizabeth  (Yost)  Shafer,  of 
Eldorado  and  Chester,  Illinois. 

William  S.  Rains,  a  Doctor  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery, completed  his  dental  course  while  serving 
in  the  army  during  the  World  war.  He  has  a 
well  established  practice  at  West  Frankfort. 

Three  generations  of  the  Rains  family  have 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  and  have  been  identi- 
fied with  what  is  now  the  thriving  industrial 
City  of  West  Frankfort.  Altogether  there 
have  been  four  generations  of  the  family  in 
Southern  Illinois. 

The  first  was  represented  by  Doctor  Rains' 
great-grandfather,  Rollo  Rains,  who  moved 
from  South  Carolina  to  Tennessee  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  from  Ten- 
nessee came  to  Southern  Illinois,  locating  near 
Creal  Springs  in  Williamson  County.  He  fol- 
lowed farming  in  Williamson  County  until  his 
death. 

His  son,  Leroy  Kendall  Rains,  was  born  in 
Illinois,  and  during  the  Civil  war  was  with  an 
Illinois  regiment  in  the  Union  army.  He  spent 
his  last  years  at  Franklin  Heights,  now  a  part 
of  the  City  of  West  Frankfort,  and  died  there. 

Elijah  M.  Rains,  father  of  Doctor  Rains, 
was  born  near  Fitz  Hill  in  1869,  but  during 
most  of  his  life  lived  in  the  Franklin  Heights 
community.  For  several  years  he  was  police 
magistrate.  He  died  in  1924.  His  wife,  Hettie 
Bennett,  was  a  daughter  of  Riley  Bennett,  of 
Franklin  County,  the  Bennett  family  having 
come  from  Posey  County,  Indiana.  Mrs.  Hettie 
Rains  still  resides  at  Franklin  Heights.  She' 
was  the  mother  of  five  children,  four  of  whom 
are  living:  Dr.  William  S.;  Rollo  Lee,  chief 
billing  clerk  of  the  Old  Ben  Mining  Company; 
Pearl,  wife  of  Lum  Kern;  and  Lena  K.,  wife 
of  Arnim  K.  Montgomery. 

William  S.  Rains  was  born  near  West 
Frankfort,  September  6,  1891.  As  a  boy  he 
attended  country  schools  and  later  the  South- 
ern Illinois  Normal  University  at  Carbondale. 
He  began  teaching  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In 
1917  he  joined  the  colors,  and  at  Camp  Taylor, 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  was  assigned  duty  in  the 
Medical  Corps  and  was  selected  to  complete  a 
course  in  the  Louisville  Dental  College,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1918,  and  was  then  com- 
missioned a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Dental 
Corps.  He  was  sent  to  Camp  Greenleaf, 
Georgia,  and  remained  there  until  shortly 
after  the  armistice,  when  he  was  discharged. 

Doctor  Rains  on  March  21,  1919,  opened  an 
office  in  West  Frankfort,  and  enjoys  a  very 
large  practice  in  his  profession. 

He  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite 
Mason,  being  a  member  of  the  lodge  at  West 
Frankfort  and  the  Consistory  and  Shrine  at 
East  St.  Louis.  He  married,  November  24, 
1921,  Miss  Ethel  Dorothy  Sides,  of  Elgin, 
Illinois.  Mrs.  Rains  before  her  marriage  was 
supervisor  of  music  in  the  West  Frankfort 
public  schools.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Dorothy  May,  born  March  22,  1923. 
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Robert  R.  Ward,  president  of  the  Benton 
State  Bank,  is  a  member  of  a  family  of  pio- 
neers in  southern  Illinois  not  only  in  point  of 
settlement  but  also  frequently  in  matters  of 
enterprise  and  achievement. 

The  family  was  founded  by  Abel  and  Polly 
Ann  Ward.  Both  were  born  in  the  year  1800 
in  South  Carolina  and  were  married  in  1819. 
Coming  to  Illinois,  they  settled  in  St.  Clair 
County,  and  afterwards  moved  to  Franklin 
County.  Abel  Ward  died  in  1886  and  his  wife 
in  1883.  Their  son,  John  Ward,  was  born  in 
St.  Clair  County,  Illinois,  but  spent  all  except 
the  first  six  years  of  his  life  in  Franklin  Coun- 
ty, where  he  died  in  1902,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-eight. He  had  the  distinction  of  install- 
ing the  first  roller  process  in  a  flour  mill  in  the 
county.     He  was  also  a  merchant. 

William  R.  Ward,  son  of  John  Ward,  was 
credited  at  one  time  with  being  the  wealthiest 
man  in  Franklin  County,  and  he  made  most  of 
his  wealth  by  the  able  management  of  diversi- 
fied lines  of  business.  He  was  born  in  Franklin 
County,  August  12,  1848,  and  from  the  age  of 
four  years  lived  in  Benton.  He  was  educated 
in  public  schools  there,  attended  Indiana  Uni- 
versity at  Bloomington  two  years,  and  as  a 
youth  became  associated  with  the  general  mer- 
cantile firm  of  John  Ward  &  Company.  Later 
he  became  a  partner  of  Captain  C.  Moore  in 
the  firm  of  Ward  &  Moore.  In  1871  they  es- 
tablished the  first  bank  in  Franklin  County, 
known  as  the  Exchange  Bank  of  Ward  & 
Moore.  In  1898  it  was  succeeded  by  the  Ben- 
ton State  Bank,  and  William  R.  Ward  served 
as  its  president  until  his  death  in  March,  1905. 
Besides  banking  and  merchandising  he  was 
heavily  interested  in  the  grain  and  milling 
business  and  was  a  director  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Alton  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad  until  it  was 
absorbed  by  the  Illinois  Central.  He  was  a 
democrat  and  Governor  Altgeld  appointed  him 
a  trustee  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal 
School  at  Carbondale.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  Order  and  the  Christian  Church. 
William  R.  Ward  married  Imogene  Snyder, 
daughter  of  Solomon  and  Mary  (Russell)  Sny- 
der, and  a  granddaughter  of  Samuel  T.  Rus- 
sell, who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Wil- 
liamson County. 

Robert  R.  Ward  is  a  son  of  the  late  William 
R.  Ward.  He  was  born  in  Benton,  August  9, 
1879,  graduated  from  the  local  high  school, 
and  in  1903  took  the  A.  B.  and  LL.  B.  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1904,  but  has  used  his 
legal  education  in  the  management  of  his 
banking  and  other  business  interests.  He  was 
closely  associated  with  his  father  in  the  lat- 
ter's  declining  years,  and  in  1904  was  elected 
vice  president  of  the  Benton  State  Bank,  and 
now  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  president 
of  that  institution.  His  prominence  as  a  bank- 
er led  to  his  election  as  president  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Bankers  Association  in  1918.  He 
could  also  be  classed  as  one  of  Illinois'  largest 
and  most  progressive  farmers.  A  mile  and  a 
half  east  of  Benton  he  has  a  700  acre  dairy 
farm,  with  a  herd  of  a  hundred  pure  bred  Hol- 
stein  cows.  He  has  derived  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  as  well  as  recreation  from  the 
management  of  this  property. 


Mr.  Ward  was  a  trustee  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  Champaign-Urbana  from  1916  to 
1921,  elected  on  the  democratic  ticket.  During 
Governor  Lowden's  administration  he  became 
a  member  of  the  State  Fair  Board,  and  is  still 
serving  on  that  board.  During  the  World  war 
he  was  vice  chairman  of  the  Eighth  Federal 
Reserve  District  in  handling  the  Liberty  Loan 
campaigns.  Most  of  his  time  was  spent  away 
from  home  and  business  at  the  district  head- 
quarters in  St.  Louis,  and  like  many  other 
prominent  men  at  the  time  he  worked  without 
thought  of  physical  limitations.  Mr.  Ward  has 
a  beautiful  town  home  in  Benton.  He  is  a 
past  high  priest  of  the  W.  R.  Ward  Chapter  of 
Royal  Arch  Masons,  a  chapter  named  in  honor 
of  his  father.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Knights  Templar  Commandery,  Scottish  Rite 
Consistory  and  Shrine. 

Robert  R.  Ward  married,  in  1905,  Miss  Ter- 
zie  Kirkpatrick.  Her  father,  R.  D.  Kirkpat- 
rick,  was  one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  and 
business  men  of  Franklin  County  for  many 
years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  are  the  parents  of 
six  children,  the  first  three  born  being  sons 
and  the  three  youngest  daughters.  The  sons 
are:  William  R.,  born  in  1906,  a  student  in 
the  University  of  Illinois;  Russell  D.,  born  in 
1907,  attending  a  preparatory  school  at  Ashe- 
ville,  North  Carolina;  Leroy  Albert,  born  in 
1910,  a  student  in  the  Benton  High  School.  The 
three  daughters  are  named  Martha  Imogene, 
Susan  Esther  and  Mary  Isabelle. 

The  brother  of  Robert  R.  Ward,  George  Sny- 
der Ward,  has  gained  a  high  place  in  the  legal 
profession.  He  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  1910,  and  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  1912.  During  the  World  war  he  was 
connected  with  the  Alien  Property  Custodian's 
office,  and  he  is  now  a  legal  specialist  practic- 
ing in  Washington,  handling  for  the  most  part 
cases  that  come  before  the  tax  and  shipping 
boards  of  the  Federal  government. 

Hosea  August  Vise,  M.  D.,  was  graduated 
in  medicine  in  1905,  and  since  1908  has  con- 
ducted a  large  general  practice  at  Benton.  He 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  professional  men  of 
Franklin  County,  and  is  a  member  of  a  fam- 
ily that  has  lived  prominent  and  useful  lives 
in  this  section  of  Illinois  for  a  great  many 
years. 

Originally  the  Vise  family  were  Welsh. 
They  came  to  America  in  Colonial  times.  One 
of  the  ancestors  of  Doctor  Vise  was  a  soldier 
under  Washington  in  the  Braddock  campaign 
and  later  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  war  as 
captain  of  a  Virginia  company,  participating  in 
the  battles  of  Eutaw  Springs  and  Guilford 
Court  House.  He  is  said  to  have  reached  the 
remarkable  age  of  103  years,  while  his  wife 
died  at  the  age  of  107.  They  had  a  son  named 
Nathaniel  Vise,  who  married  Dorcas  Mead- 
ows, who  was  of  English  ancestry  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Pocahontas.  Nathaniel  Vise  was 
the  father  of  Hosea  Vise,  founder  of  the  fam- 
ily in  Illinois.  He  was  born  in  the  Spartan- 
burg district  of  South  Carolina  in  1811.  He 
married  Lettie  Moore,  daughter  of  Ellsworth 
Moore.  She  was  born  in  South  Carolina  in 
1814.  Their  wedding  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  "temperance  wedding"  in  South  Carolina, 
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marked  by  the  absence  of  whiskey,  a  break  in 
the  common  social  custom  which  made  Hosea 
Vise  unpopular  and  was  the  main  or  one  of 
the  main  reasons  why  he  came  west.  In  1835 
he  settled  in  Posey  County,  Indiana,  and  a 
short  time  later  came  to  Hamilton  County,  Illi- 
nois. He  settled  on  a  farm,  but  became  widely 
known  all  over  southern  Illinois  as  a  minister 
of  the  Missionary  Baptist  Church.  He 
preached  forty-eight  years,  and  during  that 
time  filled  all  of  his  appointments  but  four, 
and  for  thirty-eight  years  was  moderator  of 
his  district  and  missed  only  two  meetings.  He 
organized  more  churches  of  his  denomination 
than  any  other  man  in  southern  Illinois,  and 
he  delivered  the  first  temperance  lecture  in  the 
counties  of  Hamilton  and  Franklin.  In  1864 
he  established  a  general  store  at  Macedonia. 
The  Vise  family  have  been  merchants  at  Mace- 
donia continuously  since  them.  He  was  for 
twelve  years  postmaster  of  Macedonia  and  ten 
years  pension  agent.  In  1861  he  entered  the 
Union  army  as  captain  of  an  Illinois  regiment, 
serving  twenty  months.  He  gave  his  first  vote 
to  Andrew  Jackson,  but  espoused  the  republi- 
can cause  when  Lincoln  was  nominated.  Hosea 
Vise  died  February  11,  1897,  and  his  wife  in 
1886. 

Their  son,  Eliphas  Vise,  was  born  in  the 
Spartanburg  district,  South  Carolina,  October 
11,  1835,  and  died  May  25,  1888.  He  was  a 
farmer  and  merchant.  His  wife  was  Esther 
Choiser,  whose  father,  William  Choiser,  lived 
to  the  age  of  eighty-six  and  had  a  military 
record  of  service  in  the  Blackhawk  Indian, 
Mexican  and  Civil  wars. 

Harvey  C.  Vise,  son  of  Eliphas  H.  Vise,  was 
born  in  Hamilton  County,  Illinois,  October  17, 
1856,  finished  his  education  in  Ewing  College 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  though  he  has 
never  practiced.  In  1872,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, he  became  interested  in  the  store  found- 
ed by  his  gi^andfather  at  Macedonia,  and  has 
made  that  business  his  principal  concern  ever 
since.  He  is  president  of  the  Farmers  Ex- 
change Bank  of  Akin  and  of  the  Bank  of  Mace- 
donia since  its  organization  in  1897.  He  also 
owns  farming  land  in  Franklin  County.  He  is 
a  republican,  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  and  Odd 
Fellow.  Harvey  C.  Vise  married  Sarilda  Plas- 
ter, daughter  of  John  Plaster.  She  died  in 
1886,  and  of  her  three  children  the  youngest 
is  Dr.  Hosea  A. 

Hosea  August  Vise  was  born  on  his  father's 
farm  at  Macedonia,  August  10,  1881.  Prior 
to  beginning  his  professional  career  he  had  a 
very  thorough  and  liberal  education.  He  at- 
tended village  school  at  Macedonia,  spent  three 
years  in  Ewing  College  and  two  years  in 
Washington  University  at  St.  Louis,  and  in 
1905  was  graduated  from  the  St.  Louis  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Doctor  Vise  first 
practiced  at  Thompsonville,  but  in  1908  re- 
moved to  the  larger  center  of  Benton,  and  has 
been  busy  in  the  performance  of  his  profes- 
sional duties  both  in  that  city  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  He  is  a  member  of  the  var- 
ious medical  organizations  and  is  affiliated  with 
the  Lodge  and  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Order  at  Benton. 

Doctor  Vise  married  Miss  Grace  Mitchell, 
daughter  of  George  O.  Mitchell,  of  Marion, 
Williamson  County.     They  have  one  daughter, 


Margaret,  now  attending  the  Southern  Illinois 
Normal  University  at  Carbondale  and  fitting 
herself  for  teaching. 

Major  Anatol  Gollos,  whose  home  has 
been  in  Chicago  for  about  twenty  years,  is  an 
electrical  engineer  whose  achievements  are 
well  known  to  members  of  that  profession. 
Major  Gollos  has  participated  in  some  of  the 
triumphs  of  electrical  engineering  in  America, 
and  in  some  cases  the  general  public  have 
been  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  work 
without  knowledge  of  the  identity  of  the  man 
responsible  for  it. 

Major  Gollos,  who  is  now  serving  as  super- 
vising electrical  engineer  for  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education,  was  born  at  Berdansk  on 
the  Sea  of  Azov,  Russia,  in  1877.  He  grew 
up  there,  and  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  edu- 
cation received  training  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing. This  early  training  was  supplemented 
by  four  years  of  practical  experience  as  an 
electrical  engineer  in  Germany.  One  of  his 
achievements  was  the  installation  of  the  elec- 
trical plant  for  the  Second  Regiment  Armory 
at  Langfuhr  near  Danzig.  Major  Gollos  came 
to  America  in  1903,  while  the  work  of  con- 
struction was  under  way  for  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis.  At  St. 
Louis  he  first  met  Col.  E.  B.  Ellicott,  then 
electrical  engineer  for  the  Exposition  and  now 
president  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education. 
Major  Gollos  was  employed  under  Colonel  El- 
licott at  St.  Louis.  Later  he  was  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  in  charge  of  the  underground  elec- 
trical system  for  the  Mexican  Power  &  Light 
Company.  In  1905  he  established  his  home 
at  Chicago,  where  he  devoted  his  time  chiefly 
to  the  practice  of  electrical  engineering.  He 
invented  and  perfected  an  automatic  train 
control  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  In  January, 
1926,  he  was  appointed  supervising  electrical 
engineer  for  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education, 
and  thus  again  has  come  under  the  direct  au- 
thority of  Colonel  Ellicott.  Recently  Major 
Gollos  presented  a  plan  for  a  type  of  electrical 
"feeder"  installation  in  public  school  build- 
ings that  reduces  the  cost  in  this  one  item 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  each  building, 
and  will  amount  to  an  imposing  total  in  the 
course  of  a  year's  aggregate  construction. 
The  system  which  Major  Gollos  has  carried 
out  with  the  approval  of  Colonel  Ellicott  he 
had  previously  introduced  in  similar  work 
which  he  designed  and  installed  in  the  new 
Union  Passenger  Station  of  Chicago.  For 
four  and  one-half  years  he  was  electrical  en- 
gineer of  the  Union  Passenger  Station  of 
Chicago. 

Major  Gollos  rendered  some  notable  service 
during  the  World  war  period.  He  was  called 
upon  as  a  civilian  for  duty  in  1918  at  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal,  Maryland,  the  main  plant  of 
the  Chemical  Warfare  Division  of  the  United 
States  army.  Colonel  Ellicott  was  an  officer 
at  the  Edgewood  Arsenal.  After  a  short  time 
Major  Gollos  was  taken  into  the  United  States 
army  and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Construc- 
tion Division  of  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment with  the  rank  of  captain.  His  duties 
were  performed  so  efficiently  and  thoroughly 
as  to  draw  from  Colonel  Ellicott  a  letter  of 
the   highest    praise   when    Major    Gollos    took 
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his  discharge  in  March,  1919.  He  now  has 
the  rank  of  major  in  the  Officers  Reserve 
Corps.  Major  Gollos  is  a  member  of  the 
Military  Order  of  the  World  War,  National 
Sojourners  Association,  Castle  Post  of  the 
American  Legion,  the  Quartermasters  Associa- 
tion and  the  Society  of  American  Military 
Engineers. 

In  1905,  soon  after  coming  to  Chicago,  he 
married  Miss  Florence  Hammersley.  They 
have  two  children,  Norman  H.  and  Hortense 
Gollos,  both  native  Chicagoans.  The  son  was 
educated  in  the  Senn  High  School  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  joined  the  National  Guard  of 
Illinois,  becoming  a  private  in  the  Two  Hun- 
dred Second  Anti-Aircraft  Artillery,  com- 
manded by  Col.  C.  J.  Kraft,  this  being  one  of 
the  crack  units  of  the  nation's  military  forces 
in  the  Chicago  area. 

Rev.  Michael  S.  Gilmartin  has  been  a 
priest  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Chicago  and 
Illinois  for  over  thirty  years.  His  labors  have 
been  abundantly  blessed  and  he  is  now  head 
of  one  of  the  flourishing  churches  on  the 
South  Side  of  Chicago. 

He  was  born  in  County  Sligo,  Ireland,  on 
April  13,  1868,  next  to  the  youngest  of  the 
eight  children  of  Dominick  and  Bridget  (Mc- 
Getrick)  Gilmartin.  Of  the  six  sons  and  two 
daughters  three  are  now  living.  Rev.  Michael 
Gilmartin  was  educated  in  public  schools  in 
Ireland,  and  on  coming  to  America  attended 
St.  Charles  Seminary  at  Ellicott  City  and  then 
St.  Mary's  Seminary  at  Baltimore.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  June  19,  1892,  and 
coming  to  Chicago,  was  assistant  pastor  of 
the  Holy  Angels  Church  for  twelve  years, 
serving  under  Father  Tighe  and  Bishop  Mc- 
Gavick.  The  late  Archbishop  Quigley  ap- 
pointed him  in  April,  1905,  as  pastor  of  St. 
Mary's  Church  at  Woodstock,  Illinois.  He  held 
that  pastorate  four  years  and  in  that  time 
built  a  church  and  rectory  and  had  both  of 
them  paid  for  when  he  left  in  1909. 

Father  Gilmartin  in  that  year  was  called 
upon  to  organize  a  new  parish  at  the  corner 
of  Sixty-first  Street  and  Michigan  Boulevard. 
Acquiring  two  acres  of  land,  he  built  a  school- 
house,  rectory  and  convent,  and  at  the  present 
time  about  500  children  attend  this  school. 
A  beautiful  new  church  has  been  recently 
erected,  which  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  in 
the  archdiocese,  built  at  a  cost  of  $300,000, 
and  accommodates  1,500  worshipers. 

James  C.  Swofford.  One  of  the  largest 
commercial  establishment  in  West  Frankfort 
is  the  J.  C.  Swofford  Hardware  Company. 
This  business  represents  many  years  of  close 
attention  to  a  developing  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  James  C.  Swofford.  James  C.  Swof- 
ford has  been  fortunate  in  recent  years  in  be- 
ing able  to  turn  over  most  of  the  details  of 
active  management  to  his  son,  Rassie  A.  Swof- 
ford. 

James  C.  Swofford  was  born  a  few  miles 
northeast  of  Benton,  the  county  seat  of  Frank- 
lin County,  August  16,  1868,  son  of  Hezekiah 
Swofford.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and  later 
for  many  years  a  merchant  at  Benton.  James 
C.  Swofford  was  reared  and  educated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Benton,  and  as  a  young  man  began 


his  business  career  at  West  Frankfort  as  a 
dealer  in  lumber.  Later  he  was  associated 
with  J.  L.  Smith  in  business  at  Royalton. 

In  1907  he  bought  the  hardware  business  of 
B.  F.  Murphy,  then  located  in  a  small  frame 
building  where  the  Masonic  Temple  now 
stands.  Mr.  Swofford  has  kept  his  business 
growing  apace  with  the  rapid  development  of 
West  Frankfort,  which  since  1905  has  become 
one  of  the  largest  industrial  towns  of  southern 
Illinois.  Shortly  after  purchasing  the  Murphy 
store  Mr.  Swofford  moved  to  the  site  of  the 
State  Bank.  By  1916  his  trade  had  reached 
such  proportions  that  he  required  a  larger  and 
better  stoi-e  building.  In  consequence  he  erect- 
ed the  present  splendid  brick  building,  with  a 
frontage  of  63  feet  and  depth  of  100  feet.  The 
appearance  of  this  building  and  store  would  do 
credit  to  a  town  of  100,000  population. 

James  C.  Swofford  married  Miss  Effie  Dea- 
son.  Their  son,  Rassie  A.  Swofford,  was  born 
January  16,  1889,  two  miles  west  of  West 
Frankfort.  Up  to  the  age  of  thirteen  his  edu- 
cation was  acquired  in  country  schools.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  identified  with  his  fath- 
er's business,  serving  an  apprenticeship  which 
was  equivalent  to  a  commercial  education.  He 
has  a  business  type  of  mind,  and  has  been  suc- 
cessfully carrying  the  responsibilities  of  man- 
agement of  the  hardware  company. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity 
and  the  Sunset  Social  Club.  He  married  Beu- 
lah  Adelsberger,  daughter  of  Michael  Adels- 
berger,  of  Franklin  County.  Their  three 
children  are  Severne,  Bernice  and  Jane  Dean. 

John  C.  Black,  M.  D.  A  native  of  south- 
ern Illinois,  representative  of  a  pioneer  fam- 
ily in  that  section  of  the  state,  Dr.  James  C. 
Black  was  reared  and  educated  and  spent  the 
first  years  of  his  professional  career  in  Ar- 
kansas. About  ten  years  ago  he  returned  to 
southex-n  Illinois,  and  has  built  up  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  specialist  of  the  eye,  ear  and 
nose,  with  home  and  offices  at  West  Frankfort, 
Franklin  County. 

The  pioneers  of  the  Black  family  in  southern 
Illinois  were  James  and  William  Black,  who 
came  north  from  their  former  home  in  Missis- 
sippi, and  taking  up  government  land  made 
themselves  new  homes  out  of  the  wild  country 
of  what  then  composed  Williamson  County. 
James  Black  was  the  father  of  John  William 
Black,  who  was  born  at  the  farm  in  William- 
son County  in  1856.  He  grew  up  in  the  coun- 
try, but  farming  did  not  appeal  to  him  as  a 
permanent  career,  and  instead  he  became  a 
merchant  at  Carrier  Mills  in  Saline  County. 
In  1894  he  removed  from  Illinois  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  lumber  business  in  Ar- 
kansas, in  which  state  he  still  lives.  He  mar- 
ried Mary  Gold,  daughter  of  John  Gold,  a  Bap- 
tist minister,  who  at  the  time  was  living  near 
Ewing  in  Franklin  County.  John  W.  Black 
and  wife  had  a  family  of  three  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

One  of  them  is  Dr.  John  C.  Black,  who  was 
born  at  Carrier  Mills  in  Saline  County,  April 
29,  1887.  He  was  seven  years  of  age  when  the 
family  removed  to  Clay  County,  Arkansas.  He 
grew  up  at  Corning,  that  county,  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  high  school  there.     In  the  mean- 
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time  lie  had  definitely  decided  to  become  a  phy- 
sician. In  1911  he  was  graduated  from  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  had  one  year  of  additional  train- 
ing as  an  interne  in  St.  Vincent's  Infirmary  at 
Little  Rock.  With  this  preparation  Doctor 
Black  engaged  in  general  practice  in  his  home 
town  at  Corning. 

In  1916  he  returned  to  southern  Illinois  and 
for  five  years  carried  on  a  general  practice  at 
Herrin  in  Williamson  County.  In  1920  he  pur- 
sued a  post-graduate  course  at  Chicago  in  eye, 
ear  and  nose,  and  since  1921  has  largely  con- 
fined his  practice  to  this  special  field,  with 
home  at  West  Frankfort.  For  three  years 
and  a  half  he  was  surgeon  at  the  West  Frank- 
fort Hospital.  He  is  a  member  of  the  various 
medical  and  surgical  organizations,  is  a  Knight 
Templar  Mason  and  Shriner,  member  of  the 
Franklin  County  Country  Club  and  the  Sunset 
Social  Club. 

Doctor  Black  married  Miss  Maude  Oliver, 
daughter  of  G.  B.  Oliver,  of  Corning,  Arkan- 
sas. They  have  four  daughters,  named  Mary 
Oliver,  Barbara,  Julia  and  Joan. 

Ernest  H.  Smiley  was  born  and  reared  in 
St.  Clair  County,  Illinois,  and  for  thirty  years 
has  been  one  of  the  leading  business  men  and 
public  spirited  citizens  of  O'Fallon.  He  is 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  that 
city. 

He  was  born  near  O'Fallon,  May  24,  1865, 
son  of  Samuel  C.  and  Jennie  I.  (Simmons) 
Smiley.  There  were  three  brothers  of  the 
Smiley  family  who  came  from  Ireland  and  set- 
tled at  Philadelphia,  where  at  one  time  they 
owned  a  large  amount  of  land  now  included 
in  the  city.  The  grandfather  of  the  O'Fallon 
banker  was  Matthew  Smiley,  a  native  of  Illi- 
nois, who  married  Mary  Christy.  The  mater- 
nal grandparents  of  Ernest  H.  Smiley  were 
William  and  Lois  (Peach)  Simmons,  the  for- 
mer from  Vermont  and  the  latter  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Samuel  C.  Smiley,  who  died  in  November, 
1916,  was  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser.  During 
the  Civil  war  he  was  with  the  One  Hundred 
and  Seventeenth  Illinois  Infantry,  and  while 
not  wounded,  was  badly  crippled  from  inflam- 
matory rheumatism.  He  was  an  active  leader 
in  local  politics,  serving  one  term  in  the  State 
Legislature  and  for  many  years  as  member  of 
the  school  board  and  as  township  trustee.  His 
wife  died  July  15,  1879.  Of  their  four  chil- 
Ernest  H.  is  the  oldest.  He  has  never  married. 
His  brother,  Charles  T.,  who  has  suffered  much 
ill  health,  has  been  a  business  partner  of  Ern- 
est, and  by  his  marriage  with  Carrie  Little  had 
four  children.  The  daughter  Josephine  Smiley 
married  George  Remick  and  became  the 
mother  of  three  children.  Jennie  Smiley's  first 
husband  was  Joseph  Umbarger  and  she  is  now 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Lee  and  has  two  children. 

Ernest  H.  Smiley  attended  district  schools, 
the  Smith  Academy,  St.  Louis,  and  in  1894 
graduated  from  the  St.  Louis  College  of  Phar- 
macy at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Smiley  was  in  the 
drug  business  at  O'Fallon  actively  for  four- 
teen years.  In  the  meantime,  in  1903,  he  or- 
ganized the  First  National  Bank,  and  has  con- 
tinuously served  as  president  and  director, 
and   since  selling  his   drug   business   has   de- 


voted most  of  his  time  to  his  executive  duties 
in  the  bank.  He  and  his  brother  Charles 
organized  the  O'Fallon  Telephone  Company 
and  built  what  is  known  as  the  Smiley  Broth- 
ers Telephone  Exchange.  They  still  own  this 
property,  Ernest  Smiley  being  its  active  man- 
ager, while  his  brother  Charles  is  a  director 
in  the  bank  and  telephone  company. 

Mr.  Ernest  Smiley  has  been  township  treas- 
urer for  twenty-five  years,  and  also  treasurer 
and  one  of  the  organizers  and  directors  of  the 
O'Fallon  Building  &  Loan  Association.  He 
has  been  a  leader  in  the  republican  party,  serv- 
ing more  than  twenty-three  years  on  the 
County  Central  Committee,  its  vice-chairman 
twenty  years  and  the  present  chairman.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican 
Convention  at  Cleveland  in  1924,  and  has  been 
an  alternate  delegate  several  other  times.  He 
has  never  consented  to  become  a  candidate  for 
a  political  office.  Mr.  Smiley  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  is  a 
Knight  Templar  and  thirty-second  degree 
Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  Shriner,  and  also  be- 
longs to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows. 

H.  Leroy  Evans  is  president  of  H.  Leroy 
Evans  &  Company,  a  prominent  real  estate 
firm  operating  in  the  North  Side  and  in  north 
suburban  properties  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Evans 
is  regarded  in  Chicago  real  estate  circles  as  a 
conspicuous  authority  on  acreage  values. 

He  was  born  in  Kansas  City,  in  1894,  and 
was  reared  and  educated  there.  He  had  a 
thorough  training  and  successful  experience 
in  the  real  estate  business  in  his  native  city, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  1923  came  to  Chicago 
and  joined  the  organization  of  George  F. 
Nixon  &  Company  as  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager.  He  was  with  that  company 
three  years,  and  during  that  time  did  most 
of  the  buying  of  acreage  for  the  company. 
Then,  in  April,  1926,  he  engaged  in  business 
for  himself,  founding  the  H.  Leroy  Evans  & 
Company,  with  general  offices  in  the  McJunkin 
Building  at  Wilson  Avenue  and  Broadway. 
The  firm  has  a  complete  general  real  estate 
service,  but  also  specializes  in  acreage  and 
subdivisions,  being  one  of  the  prominent  firms 
operating  in  the  new  Niles  Center,  Mundelien 
and  Highland  Park  sections  in  the  north  sub- 
urban district. 

Mr.  Evans  is  an  active  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago Real  Estate  Board,  and  also  a  member 
of  the  Subdividers  Division  of  the  Chicago  Real 
Estate  Board.  He  belongs  to  the  Ilinois  Ath- 
letic Club,  the  Edgewater  Country  Club  and 
North  Shore  Polo  Club.  He  is  a  member  of 
Lawton  Lodge  No.  183,  A.  F.  and  A.  M. 

Mr.  Evans  enlisted  with  the  Ambulance 
Company  (unattached),  with  headquarters 
at  Fort  Mcintosh  at  Laredo,  Texas,  when 
General  Pershing  invaded  Mexico  after  Villa, 
and  served  there  about  one  year  and  then  re- 
ceived his  discharge  and  returned  to  Kansas 
City.  In  the  World  war  he  again  enlisted  and 
was  attached  to  the  Thirty-fifth  Division  and 
sailed  for  France  in  November,  1916,  and  was 
in  the  St.  Mihiel  draft  and  through  the  Ar- 
gonne  and  on  the  Verdun  front.  He  received 
his  discharge  in  June,  1919,  and  returned  im- 
mediately to  the  United  States  and  to  Kansas 
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City.  When  the  armistice  was  signed  he  was 
top  sergeant  of  his  company  and  with  four- 
teen men  was  on  his  way  to  Metz.  There  were 
over  100  planes  circling  above  him  dropping 
shells,  but  he  escaped  uninjured. 

Mr.  Evans  married  Sophia  Helen  Reed,  a 
native  of  Illinois.  They  have  three  children, 
Robert  Leroy,  William  Reed  and  Martha  Lee. 
Mr.  Evans  has  his  home  in  Oak  Park. 

Fritz  L.  Haskell.  Few  citizens  of  Scott 
County  are  better  known  than  Fritz  L.  Haskell, 
former  county  treasurer,  sheriff  and  present 
deputy  sheriff.  He  has  spent  all  of  his  life 
in  the  county,  and  probably  no  other  family 
represented  by  descendants  of  the  px-esent  gen- 
eration settled  earlier  in  this  section  of  Illi- 
nois. 

His  grandfather  and  pioneer  of  the  name  in 
Western  Illinois  was  Benjamin  Haskell,  born 
in  Maine  in  1798.  He  was  of  English  ancestry. 
In  childhood  he  moved  with  his  parents  to 
Massachusetts,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Batavia,  Ohio.  He  grew 
up  and  finished  his  scanty  schooling  there,  and 
early  showed  a  taste  for  adventure  and  chang- 
ing scenes.  He  was  a  farmer,  a  cai-penter  and 
also  a  river  man,  a  great  disciple  of  Nimrod, 
being  a  real  frontiersman  in  woodcraft.  His 
favorite  gun,  "Long  Tom,"  now  much  over  100 
years  old,  is  a  curio  in  the  courthouse. 

Benjamin  came  to  Illinois  in  1826,  and  the 
following  year  entered  his  first  eighty  acres  of 
land,  near  Exeter,  building  a  log  house  with 
his  own  hands,  which  is  still  well  preserved 
and  is  the  property  of  his  grandchildren.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  volunteer  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war  and  in  April,  1839,  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Sally  (Coonrod)  Mills,  this 
being  the  second  marriage  celebrated  in  Scott 
County  after  being  set  off  from  Morgan  County 
the  previous  February.  He  departed  this  life 
in  1852. 

Mrs.  Mills  was  the  widow  of  James  Mills,  a 
former  pioneer,  and  the  six  children  of  her 
first  marriage  were  James  M.,  Sarah  Snowden, 
George  W.,  Julia  Leeply,  Eliza  and  Henry, 
the  latter  two  dying  in  early  youth.  The  chil- 
dren born  to  her  marriage  with  Benjamin 
Haskell  were  Daniel  W.,  Elizabeth  Morris  (of 
Nebraska),  Beda,  one  child  who  died  in  in- 
fancy, and  John  H.,  late  of  California. 

Mrs.  Haskell  came  to  Illinois  from  Virginia, 
her  ancestors  being  of  Scotch-Irish  and  of 
German  descent.  This  trip  was  made  entirely 
by  water,  previous  to  the  advent  of  the  steam- 
boat, and  she  arrived  near  Naples  in  1823,  but 
a  few  years  after  the  state  was  admitted  to 
the  Union,  and  even  a  less  length  of  time  after 
the  greater  portion  of  Central  Illinois  had  been 
ceded  to  the  government  by  the  Indians.  She 
began  life  here  in  a  one-room  log  cabin,  with 
no  annex,  no  lean-to  and  no  loft;  in  it  the 
sparkling  log  fire  played  the  lights  and  shad- 
ows over  the  pole  rafters  beneath  the  clap- 
board roof,  upon  which  the  sun  beat  down  with 
all  its  intensity  in  the  summer  and  through 
which  the  snow  sifted  from  the  blizzards  of 
winter.     She  departed  this  life  in  March,  1883. 

Daniel  W.,  father  of  Sheriff  Haskell,  was 
born  near  Exeter,  January  3,  1840.  He  served 
for  three  years  in  the  Union  army,  a  member 
of  Company  K,  Fourteenth  Illinois  Volunteers. 


The  morning  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  was 
severely  burned,  requiring  several  months  to 
recover.  Rejoining  his  company,  he  was  made 
regimental  color  sergeant,  a  position  he  re- 
tained to  the  end  of  his  three-year  enlistment, 
participating  in  the  battle  of  Hatchie,  in  the 
campaign  against  Vicksburg,  and  on  Sher- 
man's famous  Meridian  raid.  After  being 
mustered  out  in  June,  1864,  he  soon  returned 
to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  he  was  a 
civilian  employe  of  the  government  until  the 
close  of  the  war. 

Daniel  was  well  known  for  his  versatile 
gifts  and  ability.  He  had  read  deeply  and 
extensively  with  a  superior  mind,  and  was 
particularly  delighted  with  scientific  and  his- 
torical subjects.  He  was  an  extreme  lover 
of  nature  and  possessed  an  inventive  turn  of 
mind.  He  made  a  particular  study  of  plant 
life  and  was  familiar  with  a  wide  range  of 
plant  and  animal  life.  To  him  all  elements 
of  nature  had  their  place  and  a  purpose  and 
were  entitled  to  respect.  He  was  a  splendid 
blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  and  loved  to  study 
mechanics.  In  reading  matter  he  especially 
delighted  in  the  political  and  evolutionary 
adventures  of  the  race. 

His  death  in  November,  1912,  was  the  result 
of  an  accident  in  which  he  was  fatally  burned. 
Thus  in  passing  the  whole  of  life  seemed  to 
have  been  an  interesting  study  to  him,  and 
even  in  dying  he  appeared  to  be  noting  the 
sensations  as  the  sparks  of  life  ebbed  away. 

He  was  united  in  marriage  with  Sarah  Eda 
Mills  in  1869,  she  being  the  fifth  child  of  a 
family  of  eight  children  of  Alfred  and  Beda 
(Lowe)  Mills.  Mr.  Mills  came  to  Illinois  in 
1822  from  Massachusetts,  being  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  to  enter  land  in  this  com- 
munity. At  least  four  previous  generations 
of  the  Mills  family  had  lived  in  New  England. 
Mr.  Mills  died  in  1885,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five.  Mrs.  Mills  was  native  of  Tennessee, 
subsequently  removing  to  Missouri,  and  her 
father,  Aquilla  Lowe,  had  served  in  the  1812 
war  under  the  leadership  of  the  illustrious 
Jackson,  and  for  a  time  had  been  a  British 
prisoner  at  New  Orleans;  later  he  and  a  com- 
panion staked  off  and  named  what  is  now  the 
City  of  Jacksonville. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Haskell,  the  mother  of  our  sub- 
ject, was  born  March  19,  1843,  and  after  reach- 
ing maturity  she  taught  school  for  five  years 
during  and  following  the  Civil  war.  Mrs.  Has- 
kell was  particularly  a  home  maker  of  a  poetic 
turn  of  mind,  a  lover  of  flowers  and  cultivated 
them  in  great  profusion.  She  had  the  widest 
range  of  accomplishments,  and  to  her  all  worth 
while  things  were  of  equal  importance,  and 
every  moment  "jeweled  with  a  joy."  She  de- 
parted life  in  April,  1912,  seven  months  previ- 
ous to  that  of  her  husband.  The  children  of 
this  union  were:  Maude,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  ten  years;  Fritz  L. ;  and  Dovie,  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Winchester. 

Fritz  was  born  July  4,  1874,  and  lived  the 
first  forty  years  of  his  life  on  the  home  farm. 
After  attending  the  rural  school  until  grown 
he  spent  one  winter  at  Dixon  Normal  College 
and  the  following  winter  took  the  agricultural 
course  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

In  1914  he  was  elected  county  treasurer  on 
the    republican    ticket.     In    this    capacity    he 
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served  four  years  and  in  1918  was  elected 
sheriff  and  collector.  During-  the  former  term 
he  introduced  many  reforms  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  especially  in  the  care  and  im- 
provement of  county  property,  doing  a  great 
deal  of  landscape  work  and  transforming  the 
surroundings  into  scenes  of  beauty.  The  in- 
side of  the  courthouse  was  also  made  attractive 
with  pictures,  curios  and  decoration.  Many 
alterations  came  about  by  his  diligent  energies 
in  their  behalf. 

During  this  term  also  came  the  World  war, 
at  which  time  Mr.  Haskell  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  County  Red  Cross  Chapter,  a  posi- 
tion he  still  holds.  This  humane  organization 
raised  and  expended  more  than  $25,000.  He 
was  also  secretary  for  the  Exemption  Board, 
precinct  registrar,  chairman  of  the  "Four 
Minute  Men,"  member  of  the  State  Council  of 
Defense,  member  of  the  Eighth  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  during  the  Liberty  and  Victory 
bond  sale  drives  and  was  chairman  or  secre- 
tary of  nearly  every  drive  put  on  in  the 
county  during  the  war,  besides  making  out 
hundreds  of  questionnaires  after  registration. 

During  his  term  as  sheriff  came  the  flood  of 
1922,  when  much  of  the  Illinois  bottom  was 
under  water,  including  Naples.  At  that  time 
much  supervision  was  required  in  looking  after 
the  unfortunates  and  distributing  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  money  and  supplies  con- 
tributed. 

Following  this  came  the  railroad  strike  on 
the  Wabash,  when  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  have  many  deputies  at  Bluffs,  which  for  a 
time  required  a  good  deal  of  supervision.  Dur- 
ing this  term  a  number  of  improvements  were 
made  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  county 
jail. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  term  as  sheriff  he 
was  appointed  as  deputy  sheriff  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Thomas,  and  is  still  serving  in 
that  capacity.  During  these  twelve  years  of 
public  service  he  has  found  much  time  for  the 
collection  of  data  and  historical  matter,  a  great 
deal  of  which  has  been  published  in  local  news- 
papers or  in  pamphlets.  Recently  the  State 
Historical  Society  published  a  Civil  War  Diary 
by  Col.  William  Camm,  which  was  compiled 
by  Mr.  Haskell.  He  has  made  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  Scott  County's  participation  in  the 
World  war. 

Officially  he  has  always  believed  a  public 
servant  owed  the  best  there  was  in  him  to  his 
constituency,  that  taxpayers  were  entitled  to 
know  what  was  going  on,  and  he  has  taken 
no  little  pride  in  publishing  such  facts  in  both 
newspapers  and  pamphlets.  Characteristic 
with  his  paternal  ancestors,  he  is  not  given 
much  to  games  and  sports  but  as  a  hobby  de- 
lights in  plying  mechanical  tools  and  in  creat- 
ing useful  appliances. 

He  is  serving  his  seventh  year  as  secretary 
of  the  Winchester  Public  Library,  has  been 
secretary  of  the  Scott  County  Historical  So- 
ciety since  its  organization,  is  officially  con- 
nected with  the  County  Tuberculosis  Society,  a 
member  of  the  Sanatorium  Board,  of  the  Win- 
chester Mining  Company,  treasurer  of  the  City 
Volunteer  Fire  Department,  a  member  of  the 
M.  W.  A.,  of  the  I.  0.  0.  F.  and  the  A.  H.  T.  A. 

He  was  united  in  marriage  with  Anna  M. 
English,  daughter  of  Rev.  Nathan  and  Emma 


(Mills)  English,  at  Arnold,  Nebraska,  on  June 
30,  1920.  When  a  young  man  Nathan  English, 
oldest  son  of  George  W.  and  Sarah  (Bryant) 
English,  of  New  Salem,  Illinois,  emigrated  to 
Nebraska,  where,  after  teaching  school  a  few 
years,  he  married  Emma,  only  daughter  of 
William  and  Lucinda  Mills,  of  near  Lincoln. 
He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  and  became  one  of  the  leading 
pioneer  preachers  of  that  western  country, 
devoting  a  total  of  thirty-five  years  to  the 
church. 

Anna  (Mrs.  Haskell)  was  born  in  a  sod 
house  near  Arnold,  Nebraska,  and  grew  up 
in  various  parsonage  homes.  The  family 
moved  to  Illinois  when  Reverend  English 
entered  the  Illinois  Conference.  She  taught 
school  for  a  number  of  years,  and  during  this 
time  carried  on  her  college  work  during  the 
summers,  receiving  her  diploma  from  the 
State  Teacher's  College  at  Kearney,  Nebraska, 
in  1918  and  her  A.  B.  degree  from  the  Illinois 
Woman's  College  in  1920.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Eng- 
lish had  five  other  children,  Lulu  Downing, 
Herbert  V.,  George  William,  and  Florence 
Grim,  all  of  Nebraska,  while  Raymond  died 
at  the  age  of  eight  years  at  Jacksonville, 
Illinois. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  were  the  parents  of 
one  son,  a  beautiful,  lovable  child,  born  August 
2,  1924.  Daniel  Mills,  as  he  was  named,  lived 
but  twenty-one  months  and  twenty-one  days, 
but  in  that  brief  span  of  time  he  became  the 
seat  and  center  of  all  family  interest,  budded, 
blossomed  and  bloomed — bubbled  with  mirth, 
tingled  with  attraction  and  glowed  with  affec- 
tion, then  sickened,  faded  and  disappeared, 
leaving  his  parents  submerged  in  the  greatest 
sorrow  they  have  ever  known. 

Carl  Choisser  joined  the  colors  shortly  aft- 
er his  admission  to  the  bar,  and  since  the  war 
has  practiced  in  Franklin  County  and  is  one 
of  the  able  and  successful  lawyers  of  Benton. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture. 

Mr.  Choisser  is  a  descendant  of  Voltaire 
Choisser,  who  came  from  Montreal,  Canada, 
with  his  family  of  eleven  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter and  settled  in  southern  Illinois,  near  Cairo, 
more  than  a  century  ago.  This  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  influential  families  of  south- 
ern Illinois.  The  name  Voltaire  has  been 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another. 
The  grandfather  of  the  Benton  attorney  also 
bore  the  name  Voltaire  and  owned  and  oper- 
ated a  large  farm  at  Raleigh  in  Saline  County. 
On  this  farm  was  born  Ewing  Choisser  in 
1875.  Ewing  Choisser  has  been  a  resident  of 
Benton  since  1896,  and  is  now  connected  with 
the  state  government  in  carrying  out  the  hard 
road  building  program.  He  married  Emma 
Parrish,  member  of  a  prominent  family  of  that 
name  in  Johnson  County. 

Carl  Choisser  was  born  at  Ozark  in  Johnson 
County,  July  10,  1895.  He  was  reared  at  Ben- 
ton, graduated  from  high  school  there  in  1913, 
and  in  1917  took  his  law  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  in  December,  1917, 
joined  the  colors,  having  enlisted  in  the  air 
service.  He  had  his  ground  training  at  Cham- 
paign and  a  few  months  later  was  transferred: 
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to  Chanute  Field,  and  from  there  was  one  of 
the  men  selected  to  attend  the  flying  school  of 
Cornell  University  in  New  York.  He  remained 
there  until  after  the  armistice,  receiving  his 
honorable  discharge  November  25,  1918. 

Mr.  Choisser  then  located  at  Benton  and 
opened  his  law  office.  He  has  a  general  prac- 
tice, much  of  it  corporation  work,  and  is  also 
city  attorney  for  Zeigler  and  North  City.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in 
1922,  was  reelected  in  1924  and  also  in  1926. 

Mr.  Choisser,  who  is  unmarried,  is  a  thirty- 
second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  member  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine  at  St.  Louis,  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  B.  P.  0.  Elks,  American  Legion  and 
belongs  to  the  Baptist  Church. 

Ona  M.  Kirk.  The  Kirk  family  was  estab- 
lished in  southern  Illinois  a  century  ago,  and 
four  generations  of  the  name  have  been  noted 
as  capable  citizens,  good  farmers  and  business 
men.  A  representative  of  the  fourth  genera- 
tion is  Ona  M.  Kirk,  present  county  treasurer 
of  Franklin  County. 

The  founder  of  the  family  in  this  state  was 
his  great-grandfather,  a  Scotch-Irishman  who 
came  from  England  and  on  locating  in  Illinois 
settled  near  Spring  Garden  in  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty. He  took  up  government  land,  and  in  time 
became  one  of  the  largest  land  owners  in  that 
locality,  his  land  embracing  several  tracts  in 
the  southern  part  of  Jefferson  County,  up  to 
the  line  of  Franklin  County.  Robert  Kirk, 
grandfather  of  Ona  M.  Kirk,  was  born  in  Jef- 
ferson County,  and  the  young  man  moved  a 
few  miles  from  the  old  homestead  into  Frank- 
lin County.  His  son,  Matthew  Kirk,  born  in 
Franklin  County  in  1839,  is  now  eighty-seven 
years  of  age  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  living 
native  sons  of  the  county.  As  a  young  man  he 
drove  ox  teams  from  Franklin  County  to  Vir- 
ginia City  and  Helena,  Montana,  and  spent 
three  years  prospecting  in  the  mining  regions 
there.  In  spite  of  sickness  he  was  more  suc- 
cessful than  most  miners,  and  on  returning  to 
Illinois  had  enough  capital  to  buy  sufficient 
land  for  a  good  farm  in  Franklin  County.  For 
many  years  he  engaged  in  farming  in  Eastern 
Township,  but  is  now  retired  and  a  resident  of 
Benton.  He  married  Ethelind  Phillips,  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  Phillips.  Peter  Phillips  came 
from  North  Carolina,  and  soon  afterwards  to 
Illinois,  settling  in  Franklin  County.  He  was 
a  soldier  in  the  Civil  war,  and  after  farming 
for  some  years  engaged  in  merchandising  at 
Benton.  Mrs.  Ethelind  Kirk  died  in  May,  1912. 
She  was  the  mother  of  ten  children:  Mrs. 
Chloe  Dollins,  ATva,  Mrs.  Bertha  Thredkeld, 
Victor,  Mrs.  Joyce  Smith,  Ona  M.,  Harvey, 
Mrs.  Lula  Rogers,  Mrs.  Libby  Frailey  and 
Mrs.  Katie  Payne. 

Ona  M.  Kirk  was  born  on  the  old  homestead 
farm,  December  19,  1883.  While  a  youth  he 
attended  country  school  in  the  winter,  spent 
the  rest  of  the  year  working  on  the  farm,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  bought  a  small  place 
of  his  own  and  engaged  in  farming  as  an  in- 
dependent vocation.  By  the  time  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age  he  had  reached  that  degree  of  in- 
dependence represented  in  the  ownership  of  a 
farm  of  120  acres,  well  cultivated  and  im- 
proved. This  farm  lies  eight  miles  northeast 
of  Benton.    Mr.  Kirk  in  1906  left  southern  Illi- 


nois under  the  spell  of  the  western  fever,  and 
moved  out  to  Washington,  where  he  tried  the 
life  of  a  cowboy  and  rancher.  After  one  year 
he  was  satisfied  to  return  to  an  Illinois  farm. 

Mr.  Kirk  in  1911  married  Miss  Maude, 
daughter  of  John  King.  In  1914  they  left  the 
farm  and  moved  to  Benton,  where  Mr.  Kirk  for 
eight  years  was  an  employe  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  Company.  In  1922  he  was  elected 
county  treasurer,  being  elected  on  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  in  a  republican  county.  Mrs. 
Kirk  is  his  deputy  treasurer,  and  together  they 
have  administered  this  office  in  a  way  to  insure 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

Mrs.  Kirk's  father,  John  W.  King,  was  born 
on  land  now  included  in  the  city  of  Indianap- 
olis, Indiana,  and  was  a  child  when  his  parents 
settled  in  Franklin  County.  For  many  years 
he  followed  farming,  but  is  now  living  retired 
near  Ewing.  Mrs.  Kirk's  mother  was  Eliza 
Morris,  whose  family  came  from  Kentucky  to 
Franklin  County.  Mrs.  Kirk  finished  her  edu- 
cation in  Ewing  College.  They  have  one  daugh- 
ter, Virginia  Kirk,  born  October  11,  1917.  Mr. 
Kirk  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
the  Lions  Club  and  the  Christian  Church. 

Elmer  Rich.  In  business  affairs  of  great 
importance,  as  well  as  in  civic  movements 
which  have  contributed  to  the  development  of 
the  city  of  his  adoption,  Elmer  Rich  has  be- 
come well  and  favorably  known  to  the  present 
generation  of  Chicagoans.  While  a  resident 
of  this  city  only  since  1912,  his  activities  have 
been  of  such  scope  as  to  bring  him  promi- 
nently to  the  forefront,  and  at  the  present 
time  he  is  president  of  the  Simoniz  Company 
and  of  the  South  Central  Association. 

Mr.  Rich  was  born  December  28,  1882,  at 
Detroit,  Michigan,  and  was  about  seven  years 
of  age  when  taken  by  his  parents  to  Seattle, 
Washington,  where  he  attended  public  school. 
He  grew  up  in  the  period  of  Seattle's  history 
that  marked  its  emergence  from  a  pioneer 
western  town  to  a  city  that  by  its  continued 
subsequent  expansion  has  become  one  of  the 
country's  important  metropolitan  centers.  In 
early  youth  Mr.  Rich  entered  the  office,  first 
as  a  clerk,  of  Judge  Thomas  Burke,  general 
western  counsel  for  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road, and  in  time  rose  to  a  position  of  respon- 
sibility and  importance  as  personal  represent- 
ative of  Judge  Burke  and  the  executive  de- 
partment of  the  Great  Northern  in  the  man- 
agement of  large  development  enterprises  in 
the  state  of  Washington.  These  enterprises 
included  the  building  of  the  extensive  irriga- 
tion works  at  Wenatchee,  Washington,  that 
has  made  this  one  of  the  richest  horticultural 
and  agricultural  sections  of  the  country,  the 
building  of  the  first  traffic  bridge  across  the 
Columbia  River  in  Washington,  and  various 
other  projects  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  north- 
west. Mr.  Rich  subsequently  became  associ- 
ated in  a  similar  capacity  with  the  late  Darius 
Miller,  then  president  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  Railroad,  which  had  come 
under  the  control  of  the  James  J.  Hill  inter- 
ests. It  was  in  this  way  that  he  located  at 
Chicago  in  1912,  and  this  city  has  since  been 
his  home.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
Rich  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account 
at  Chicago,  and  founded  and  is  the  president 
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of  the  Simoniz  Company,  the  Chicago  plant  of 
which  is  located  at  2114-20  Indiana  Avenue, 
the  other  plants  of  the  concern  being  at  Sev- 
entieth Street  and  West  End  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  and  in  London,  England,  and 
Paris,  France. 

Almost  from  the  time  of  his  advent  at  Chi- 
cago Mr.  Rich  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
civic  movements,  his  most  important  activity 
in  this  respect  being  as  president  of  the  South 
Central  Association,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  that  rich  commercial  and  industrial 
section  of  the  city  bounded  by  Van  Buren 
Street  on  the  north,  Thirty-ninth  Street  on  the 
south,  and  extending  from  the  Lake  to  the 
south  branch  of  the  Chicago  River.  It  was 
under  the  auspices  of  the  South  Central  Asso- 
ciation that  the  great  celebration  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  outer  drive  along  the  South 
Shore  was  held  July  15,  1925,  in  which  the 
mayor  and  officials  of  the  South  Park  Board 
officiated.  This  event  marked  the  completion 
of  the  Twenty-third  Street  viaduct  connect- 
ing the  outer  drive  with  South  Park  Boule- 
vard, thus  relieving  the  congestion  of  traffic 
from  the  South  Side  to  the  downtown  section 
and  solving  the  problem  of  southward  expan- 
sion to  relieve  the  central  district,  which  has 
outgrown  its  facilities  for  serving  a  greater 
Chicago.  This  opening  formed  a  part  of  the 
Chicago  Plan  that  has  been  developing  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  Chicago  has  taken  in  its  his- 
tory.   It  was  truly  a  notable  event. 

In  addition  to  being  president  of  the  South 
Central  Association  Mr.  Rich  is  a  director  in 
the  Equitable  Trust  Company  and  a  member 
of  a  number  of  clubs  and  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  American  Athletic  Club,  the  Lake 
Shore  Athletic  Club,  the  Exmoor  Coun- 
try Club,  the  Bobolink  Country  Club,  the 
Arctic  Club  of  Seattle,  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 
the  Chicago  Motor  Club  and  the  Chicago  Auto 
Trade  Association.  Mrs.  Rich  was  formerly 
Miss  Josephine  Sullivan. 

Mrs.  Mary  Y.  Runnels  is  circuit  court 
clerk  of  Franklin  County.  This  is  an  office 
with  a  large  volume  of  administrative  and  de- 
tailed responsibilities,  but  for  many  years  no 
one  more  competent  has  filled  the  position  than 
Mrs.  Runnels. 

She  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  George  Young, 
who  came  from  Tennessee  to  Franklin  County 
during  the  '70s,  settling  near  Ewing.  He  was 
connected  with  the  woolen  mills  of  that  vicin- 
ity until  his  death,  which  occurred  January  2, 
1926.  George  Young  married  Martha  Sear- 
geant.  Her  father,  John  L.  Seargeant,  came 
from  Virginia  and  settled  at  Ashley,  Illinois, 
soon  after  the  Civil  war. 

Mrs.  Runnels,  one  of  a  large  familv  of  ten 
children,  was  born  in  1880  and  was  educated 
in  public  schools  at  Ewing,  and  for  three  terms 
was  a  student  in  Ewing  College.  After  finish- 
ing her  education  she  taught  for  several  years 
in  Franklin  and  Jefferson  counties,  and  on  De- 
cember 23,  1906,  became  the  wife  of  William 
E.  Runnels,  who  was  born  September  1,  1880. 
Mr.  Runnels  was  an  assistant  electrician  in  the 
mines.  He  died  December  3,  1918,  during  the 
influenza  epidemic. 


Mrs.  Runnels  was  left  with  a  family  of  five 
children  to  provide  for.  These  children  are 
Robert  E.,  born  December  4,  1907;  Margaret, 
born  July  1,  1909;  Doris,  born  October  30, 
1910;  George,  born  February  11,  1912,  and 
Evelyn,  born  April  13,  1914.  For  two  years 
prior  to  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Runnels  had  been 
deputv  clerk,  and  being  a  woman  of  thorough 
education,  of  experience  in  office  routine,  and 
well  known  to  the  voters  of  the  county,  she  ac- 
cepted nomination  on  the  democratic  ticket, 
and  in  a  republican  county  was  elected  in  1924 
to  the  office  of  circuit  clerk  by  more  than  1,000 
majority. 

George  Justus  Peak.  Breeders  of  fine 
horses  and  cattle  everywhere  are  familiar  with 
some  of  the  products  of  the  Peak  Stock  Farm 
near  Winchester  in  Scott  County.  Thus  the 
business,  profession  and  industry  of  one  in- 
dividual has  brought  some  measure  of  substan- 
tial fame  to  one  of  the  prominent  rural  com- 
munities of  Illinois  and  has  served  to  increase 
the  reputation  of  this  great  state  as  a  center 
of  agriculture. 

The  founder  of  the  Peak  family  in  Scott 
County  was  Bird  Peak,  who  in  1833  brought 
his  family  to  Illinois  from  Tennessee,  making 
the  journey  in  an  old  fashioned  covered  wagon. 
The  land  he  entered  in  Scott  County  is  now 
owned  by  one  of  his  great-grandsons,  Keith 
Peak.  Bird  Peak  achieved  a  full  measure  of 
success  as  a  pioneer  farmer.  Among  other 
accomplishments  he  was  one  of  the  most  skil- 
ful of  the  old  time  penmen.  He  died  in  1888, 
when  well  past  the  age  of  eighty  years.  He 
married  a  Miss  Williams,  and  their  children 
were:  Reuben,  James,  Jacob,  George,  Samuel, 
Justus,  Vallotta  McLaughlin,  Permelia,  who 
married  Jasper  Claywell,  Harriet,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Jim  Young,  Sarah,  who  married 
Al  Edmundson,  and  Lucy,  who  married  John 
Waters. 

Jacob  Peak  was  born  near  Nashville  in  1828. 
While  making  the  journey  by  wagon  to  Illi- 
nois he  fell  out,  and  one  of  the  wheels  passed 
over  his  arm,  breaking  it  and  leaving  it 
crooked  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had  a  lim- 
ited education  in  a  log  cabin  school  near  the 
old  home.  He  worked  hard,  was  a  good  man- 
ager, a  splendid  judge  of  live  stock,  and  ac- 
quired a  large  body  of  farming  land,  though 
he  had  started  life  comparatively  poor.  He 
was  interested  in  the  breeding  and  feeding 
of  cattle,  and  frequently  exhibited  his  stock 
at  local  fairs,  his  example  having  inspired  his 
son  George  J.  for  the  work  which  has  been 
the  chief  basis  of  his  reputation  in  Central 
Illinois.  Jacob  Peak  died  in  1917.  He  mar- 
ried Mary  Young,  who  died  in  1921.  Her 
father,  Major  James  Young,  came  to  Illinois 
from  Kentucky,  was  a  farmer  and  served  as 
an  officer  in  the  Union  army.  The  children 
of  Jacob  Peak  and  wife  were:  Howard,  who 
died  in  1904,  leaving  two  children;  Albert, 
who  died  at  Winchester  in  1921,  leaving  seven 
children;  James,  of  Winchester;  Alice,  wife 
of  Wesley  Hamilton,  of  Winchester;  George 
J.;  Stella,  wife  of  Edgar  Hamilton,  of  Win- 
chester; and  Kate,  wife  of  George  Stewart,  of 
St.  Louis. 

George  Justus  Peak  was  born  December  5, 
1860,  on  the  farm  in  Scott  County  now  owned 
by  David   Moss.     Eight  years  later  his   par- 
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ents  moved  to  what  is  now  known  as  the  Peak 
homestead,  and  on  that  farm  George  J.  Peak 
lived  forty  years.  He  had  the  opportunities 
of  the  country  schools,  and  he  remained  at  the 
home  farm  for  ten  years  after  his  marriage. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  exhibiting 
live  stock  at  county  fairs.  His  first  exhibit 
was  a  team  of  road  horses,  shown  at  Pitts- 
field.  These  horses  were  awarded  second  prize. 
With  this  as  a  beginning  he  has  made  his 
life  work  the  breeding  of  blooded  stock,  chiefly 
standard  bred  horses  and  Shorthorn  cattle. 
His  horses  have  been  chiefly  of  the  Peter  the 
Great  strain.  He  developed  Kentucky  Peak, 
which  was  the  grand  champion  at  the  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair  of  1904.  His  Tommy 
Doyle  was  a  well  known  champion,  and  at 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  won  the  highest  prize 
ever  offered  for  any  show  horse,  and  about 
six  years  ago  Tommy  Doyle  and  Tommy  Piper 
won  the  championship  in  Kansas  City  in  com- 
petition with  Lula  Long's  famous  exhibits. 
Peter  Handsome  was  another  of  the  roadster 
class  bred  at  the  Peak  Farm  and  has  been  at 
the  head  of  his  class  during  the  last  four 
years.  Another,  St.  Mesron,  won  the  silver 
trophy  at  Los  Angeles  in  1926.  Lillian  Sei- 
dels  is  a  mare  which  brought  away  the  cham- 
pion prize  at  the  Chicago  show  in  1925,  and 
is  pronounced  by  many  judges  as  the  hand- 
somest mare  ever  shown.  The  Peak  Farm 
at  this  writing  has  about  twelve  show  horses, 
including  Jack  London,  the  largest  winner  in 
any  one  show,  having  won  prizes  to  the  value 
of  a  thousand  dollars  during  one  week  of 
exhibition  at  Los  Angeles.  The  Peak  Short- 
horn cattle  herd  has  been  of  growing  note 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  some  have 
been  in  the  champion  class  in  the  Chicago 
shows.  King  Foluto,  winner  of  the  champion- 
ship over  eighty-six  entries,  weighed  a  thou- 
sand pounds  before  he  was  a  yearling. 

Mr.  Peak's  life  interests  have  been  concen- 
trated on  this  work  as  a  horseman  and  cattle 
man,  and  through  this  industry  he  has  con- 
tributed something  worth  while  to  his  com- 
munity. He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  local 
activities  during  the  World  war  and  secured 
the  first  load  of  hogs  representing  a  donation 
from  the  county  for  food  for  the  soldiers. 
He  is  a  republican,  having  cast  his  first  presi- 
dential vote  for  James  G.  Blaine,  and  for  the 
past  four  years  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Central  Committee  of  Scott  Coun- 
ty. He  is  a  Baptist  and  is  affiliated  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Mr.  Peak  married  at  Winchester,  Novem- 
ber 24,  1897,  Miss  Nora  B.  Bush,  a  native 
of  Scott  County  and  daughter  of  Charles  Bush. 
Her  brother,  Arthur  Bush,  lives  at  Winchester. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peak  have  two  sons,  Mark 
Charles  and  Ralph  Peak.  Mark  is  a  stock 
man  and  farmer  at  the  old  homestead,  and  by 
his  marriage  to  Roena  Martin  has  two  chil- 
dren,   Alice    Lenora   and    Thomas    Martin. 

Martin  Kent  Northam,  member  of  the  Illi- 
nois Deep  Waterway  Commission,  is  a  man  of 
solid  worth  and  astute  business  ability,  which 
find  expression  in  his  present  undertaking,  the 
handling  of  railroad  equipment,  with  offices  in 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Building,  39 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  The  Northam 
family  is  an  old  one  in  America,  of  English 


origin,  its  founders  in  this  country  coming 
here  from  Northamptonshire,  England,  and 
becoming  pioneers  of  the  historic  town  of 
Williamstown,  Massachusetts.  Representa- 
tives of  the  family  served  in  the  Colonial  army 
during  the  American  Revolution,  and  others 
from  that  day  on  have  been  associated  with 
the  constructive  development  of  this  country, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  institutions  their 
forebears  fought  to  establish. 

The  paternal  grandfather  of  Martin  Kent 
Northam,  A.  M.  Northam  by  name,  came  from 
Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  at  an  early  day 
and  settled  in  LaPorte  County,  Indiana,  arriv- 
ing there  during  the  early  '30s,  at  a  time  when 
all  that  part  of  Indiana  was  undeveloped  and 
inhabited  mostly  by  Indians.  He  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  owning  the  first  horse  in  the  county. 
Martin  Kent  Northam  was  born  at  LaPorte, 
Indiana,  in  1863,  a  son  of  D.  K.  and  Lavina 
(Parsons)  Northam,  the  former  a  native  of 
Williamstown,  and  the  latter  of  Virginia,  but 
were  only  children  when  brought  to  Laporte 
County  by  their  parents. 

Although  he  spent  a  brief  period  at  Chicago 
during  the  '80s,  Martin  Kent  Northam  began 
his  actual  business  experience  at  Palatka  in 
railroad  construction  work  with  the  old  Flo- 
rida Southern  Railroad,  now  a  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line.  Subsequently  he  went 
into  the  traffic  department  of  this  road,  and 
still  later,  not  long  after  it  was  built  by  Henry 
Flagler,  with  the  Florida  East  Coast  Rail- 
road. Continuing  in  railroad  work,  in  1895 
Mr.  Northam  came  back  to  Chicago  as  gen- 
eral agent  for  the  Queen  and  Crescent  Route, 
and  held  that  position  for  three  years. 

In  the  meanwhile  he,  with  others,  had  been 
working  to  perfect  the  modern  refrigerator 
car,  and  when,  about  1898,  after  many  pre- 
liminary tests,  it  was  decided  that  it  could  be 
used  in  a  practical  and  satisfactory  manner, 
cars  were  put  into  service  for  the  shipment  of 
fruit  from  California.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  refrigerator-car  transporta- 
tion industry  of  the  United  States  in  the 
transportation  of  perishable  freight,  which  has 
now  assumed  commanding  proportions.  The 
development  of  this  car  was  the  making  of  the 
California  fruit  industry,  and  through  its  al- 
most universal  use  the  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  able  to  have  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  every  month  in  the  year.  One  of 
the  early  achievements  of  Mr.  Northam  and 
his  associates  was  the  shipment  of  refrigerated 
fruit  direct  from  California  to  London.  For 
many  years  past  Mr.  Northam  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  railway  equipment  business  at 
Chicago,  as  above  stated. 

Mr.  Northam  maintains  his  residence  at 
Evanston,  and  he  is  very  active  in  the  life  of 
that  suburb.  He  constructed  the  Evanston 
Golf  Club,  which  was  completed  in  1919,  serv- 
ing on  the  board  of  directors  line,  and  he  be- 
longs to  the  Evanston  Country  Club  and  the 
Indiana  Society  of  Chicago.  A  member  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Evanston,  he 
was  for  three  years  a  member  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees.  By  appointment  of  Governor  Small 
Mr.  Northam  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Deep 
Waterway  Commission. 

Mr.  Northam  married  Miss  Estelle  MacChes- 
ney,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  C.  Mac- 
Chesney,  and  a  cousin  of  Gen.  Nathan  William 
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MacChesney,  a  prominent  attorney  of  Chi- 
cago, a  sketch  of  whom  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  work.  Mrs.  Northam  was  born  in  Wis- 
consin, but  was  reared  in  Chicago,  and  she  has 
been  thoroughly  educated  in  both  this  country 
and  abroad.  She  went  from  high  school  in 
Chicago  to  Lasell  College,  Massachusetts,  and 
from  there  to  the  Mary  Willard  School  for 
Girls  at  Berlin,  Germany.  Among  her  jour- 
neys from  this  school,  with  her  teachers  and 
classmates,  was  a  notable  one  to  the  home  of 
Count  Tolstoy  in  Russia,  and  another  to  the 
home  of  Lady  Somerset  in  England.  Mrs. 
Northam  has  been  for  many  years  prominent 
in  social,  civic  and  woman's  club  affairs  in 
Evanston,  Chicago,  and  the  state  of  Illinois. 
She  was  recording  secretary  of  the  North  End 
Woman's  Club,  was  later  president  of  the 
Tenth  District  of  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  Still  later  she  became  re- 
cording secretary  of  the  state  organization, 
and  for  a  time  was  president  of  the  North 
End  Woman's  Club.  In  the  national  cam- 
paign of  1920  she  was  chairman  of  the  Speak- 
ers Bureau  of  the  woman's  section  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Central  Committee  for  Illinois, 
and  is  now  member  of  the  Normal  School 
Board  of  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
to  which  she  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Small.  A  Presbyterian  in. religious  faith,  she 
is  now  president  of  the  Woman's  Division  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Evanston. 

Hon.  Sam  W.  Latham,  M.  D.  A  physician 
and  surgeon  and  a  specialist  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  twice  elected  mayor  of  his  home 
town  of  Eldorado,  and  a  former  member  of 
the  Illinois  State  Senate,  Doctor  Latham  has 
a  record  l-eflecting  his  tremendous  vitality  and 
power  of  achievement. 

He  was  born  at  Eldorado,  April  12,  1878, 
son  of  Dr.  John  F.  and  Sarah  (Westbrook) 
Latham.  His  father  was  born  in  Virginia, 
came  to  Illinois  when  a  young  man,  and  was  a 
laborer  while  studying  in  preparation  for  a 
medical  career.  He  graduated  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  and  then  engaged  in  practice  at  Eldo- 
rado. He  possessed  great  versatility  and  en- 
ergy, and  in  the  early  years  of  his  medical 
practice  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  for  a  time  gave  up  medicine  alto- 
gether and  practiced  law.  He  was  elected  and 
served  four  years  as  state's  attorney.  Later 
he  resumed  his  medical  practice  and  continued 
it  until  his  death  at  Eldorado  in  1884.  He  was 
a  leader  in  republican  politics  and  was  a 
Protestant  in  religion,  leaning  to  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  Sarah  Westbrook,  his  wife, 
was  a  daughter  of  Samuel  V.  Westbrook,  and 
was  born  in  Saline  County,  Illinois,  and 
reached  the  age  of  eighty  years.  Her  father, 
Samuel  V.  Westbrook,  was  a  Scotchman  and 
bore  a  strong  personal  resemblance  to  Andrew 
Carnegie.  He  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  was  an  early  settler  of  Saline 
County,  Illinois,  a  farmer  and  a  licensed  ex- 
horter  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He 
had  a  prominent  part  in  building  the  Wesley 
Chapel  in  his  community.  When  he  died, 
about  1910,  he  had  reached  the  remarkable 
age  of  ninety-nine  years.  Dr.  John  F.  La- 
tham and  wife  had  three  children,  Belle,  Oscar 
and  Sam,  all  now  living. 


Sam  W.  Latham  was  about  six  years  old 
when  his  father  died.  After  that  he  grew  up 
in  the  home  of  his  maternal  grandfather  and 
lived  there  on  a  farm  until  the  age  of  fifteen, 
having  the  advantages  of  a  good  country  home 
and  the  guidance  of  a  splendid  Christian  gen- 
tleman in  his  grandfather.  From  the  age  of 
fifteen,  however,  he  has  made  his  own  way  in 
the  world,  depending  on  his  own  exertions  for 
his  higher  education  and  all  his  attainments. 
Doctor  Latham  has  done  nearly  every  variety 
of  physical  labor,  including  work  as  a  section 
hand  on  the  railroad.  He  was  employed  for 
a  time  in  the  flouring  mill  at  Eldorado. 
After  the  public  schools  he  spent  two  years  in 
the  Central  Normal  College  at  Danville,  In- 
diana, and  leaving  there  in  the  spring  of  1897, 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  entered  the  St. 
Louis  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
in  which  he  was  graduated  in  1901  with  the 
highest  honors,  being  valedictorian  of  his 
class.  For  six  months  he  was  an  interne  in 
the  Jefferson  Hospital  of  St.  Louis,  and  then 
returned  to  his  native  city  of  Eldorado,  where 
he  soon  acquired  a  good  general  practice.  Sub- 
sequently he  had  three  post-graduate  courses 
of  training  in  physio-therapy  and  X-Ray  the- 
rapy both  in  Chicago  and  New  York.  For 
several  years  he  has  given  practically  all  his 
time  to  this  phase  of  the  medical  profession. 
He  has  a  splendidly  equipped  office  and  labora- 
tory, and  it  is  said  that  his  equipment  for 
X-Ray  and  other  apparatus  cost  more  than 
$30,000.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Saline 
County,  Illinois  State  and  American  Medical 
Associations  and  the  Radiological  Society  of 
America. 

As  a  successful  businessman  he  is  treas- 
urer of  the  Tiger  Oil  Company  of  Eldorado, 
of  the  Big  Lake  Company,  an  amusement  cor- 
poration owning  a  summer  resort  and  hotel  in 
Gallatin  County,  Illinois,  is  a  director  of  the 
Lions  Park  Company  and  the  Lions  Amuse- 
ment Company  at  Eldorado,  and  a  director  of 
the  Eldorado  Building  &  Loan  Association. 

Doctor  Latham  was  a  volunteer  for  service 
during  the  World  war,  but  was  rejected  from 
army  duty  on  account  of  hernia.  He  has 
served  as  medical  officer  of  the  United  States 
Compensation  Committee  and  is  now  chief 
medical  director  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Com- 
mission. 

Doctor  Latham  was  for  six  years  secretary 
of  the  Eldorado  School  Board,  at  a  time  when 
the  town  was  putting  its  school  system  on  a 
modern  basis,  involving  the  erection  of  sev- 
eral handsome  school  buildings.  In  1910  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  Eldorado  and  reelected 
in  1912,  and  his  administration  was  respon- 
sible for  a  series  of  improvements  that  brought 
Eldorado  into  class  with  the  progressive  com- 
munities of  southern  Illinois  in  the  matter  of 
street  paving  and  other  improvements.  In 
1914  Doctor  Latham  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  State  Senate  and  served  four  years, 
being  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  dur- 
ing the  World  war  period.  Doctor  Latham  in 
1924  was  again  elected  mayor  of  Eldorado. 
At  the  outset  of  his  administration  he  pro- 
posed a  platform  of  administration  and  mate- 
rial improvements  in  line  with  his  own  pro- 
gressive attitude  as  a  citizen.  A  large  group 
of  taxpayers  made  strenuous  objections  to  hi? 
proposed   policy,   and   finally   a  special   recaf 
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election   resulted  in  a  vote  that  deposed  him 
from  office. 

Doctor  Latham  has  always  been  a  leader  in 
the  republican  party  in  his  home  county.  He 
is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason 
and  Shriner,  member  of  the  Independent  Or- 
der of  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  B.  P. 
0.  Elks,  Red  Men,  Moose,  and  also  belongs  to 
the  Lions  Club.  He  is  a  Methodist.  Doctor 
Latham  married,  in  1901,  Miss  Lura  B.  Os- 
burne,  daughter  of  Causey  E.  and  Cynthia 
Osburne,  her  father  a  native  of  Kentucky  and 
her  mother  of  Illinois. 

William  C.  Kane,  head  of  the  law  firm 
Kane  &  Scott  at  Harrisburg,  is  known  through- 
out that  section  of  Illinois  as  a  very  able  law- 
yer, a  man  who  has  made  a  success  of  his 
professional  work  in  all  its  varied  relation- 
ships. He  has  filled  public  offices  with  credit 
and  distinction,  and  his  career  has  well  de- 
served the  esteem  so  abundantly  paid  him. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Saline  County, 
Illinois,  September  19,  1873,  and  his  grand- 
parents on  both  sides  were  among  the  earliest 
settlers  of  the  county.  His  parents,  Robert  C. 
and  Mary  E.  (Mingo)  Kane,  were  born  in 
Saline  County.  His  grandfather,  Hugh  Kane, 
was  a  native  of  Allegheny  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  during  the  '30s  came  to  Illinois, 
first  settling  at  Shawneetown.  Among  the 
pioneers  of  that  day  he  was  a  man  of  un- 
usual education,  having  been  trained  both  as 
a  civil  engineer  and  as  a  physician.  He  as- 
sisted in  surveying  portions  of  Saline  County 
and  made  his  permanent  settlement  on  a  farm 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  He  lived 
there  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  in  the  early 
years  he  taught  school,  did  surveying  and 
practiced  medicine.  He  reared  a  family  of 
four  daughters  and  three  sons. 

James  Mingo,  maternal  grandfather  of  Wil- 
liam C.  Kane,  was  born  in  North  Carolina. 
Coming  to  Illinois  between  1830  and  1835,  he 
settled  in  Saline  County.  He  went  from  this 
county  some  ten  years  later  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  Mexican  war.  In  the  army  he  was  a 
comrade  and  close  friend  of  Gen.  John  A. 
Logan.  He  followed  farming  and  reared  a 
family  of  five  sons  and  five  daughters.  The 
Kane  and  Mingo  families  are  Baptists,  and 
the  Kanes  were  democrats  in  politics,  while 
the  Mingos  were  republicans. 

Robert  C.  Kane  spent  his  life  of  industry 
as  a  farmer  in  Saline  County,  and  he  also 
operated  a  pioneer  grist  mill,  and  was  a  genius 
in  mechanical  lines.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six  and  his  widow  survived  him  until 
1923. 

William  C.  Kane  grew  up  on  a  farm,  and 
is  one  of  many  successful  professional  men 
who  confess  a  heavy  debt  to  the  influence  of 
country  life  and  the  training  of  the  farm. 
He  attended  country  schools,  became  a  school 
teacher,  and  by  teaching  earned  his  higher 
education.  He  graduated  in  1897  from  the 
Central  Normal  College  at  Danville,  Indiana. 
Mr.  Kane  taught  eight  terms  of  winter  school 
and  two  summer  terms.  He  was  for  a  time 
teacher  in  the  Harrisburg  High  School,  and 
while  there  began  the  study  of  law  with  the 
firm  of  Choisser,  Whitley  and  Choisser,  then 
iVa  leading  attorneys  of  Harrisburg.     He  was 


admitted  to  the  bar  in  1898.  He  continued 
teaching  for  a  time  after  that  and  then  en- 
gaged in  building  up  a  law  practice.  When 
he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  Mr.  Kane 
united  with  the  Primitive  Baptist  Church  and 
was  soon  afterward  licensed  to  preach,  and 
for  several  years  was  a  pastor  in  Saline 
County.  He  gave  up  the  ministry  in  order  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  his  increasing  law 
practice.  Except  for  one  year  at  Poplar  Bluff, 
Missouri,  his  professional  career  has  been  spent 
at  Harrisburg.  He  has  been  associated  with 
some  of  the  eminent  members  of  the  Saline 
County  bar.  For  thirteen  years  he  was  a  part- 
ner of  the  late  William  V.  Choisser.  Other 
partners  included  the  present  circuit  court 
judge,  A.  E.  Sommers,  S.  D.  Wise,  W.  W. 
Wheatley,  and  his  present  law  partner  is  Miss 
Mabel  Scott,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Winfield  F. 
Scott,  the  firm  name  being  Kane  &  Scott. 

Mr.  Kane  was  state's  attorney  of  Saline 
County  from  1908  to  1912.  He  was  elected 
to  that  office  as  a  democrat  at  a  time  when 
the  county  was  giving  large  republican  majori- 
ties. In  1912  he  was  again  elected  to  office, 
being  chosen  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
from  the  Fifty-first  Senatorial  District.  In 
1914  he  was  reelected  to  the  Legislature,  and 
served  two  terms. 

Mr.  Kane  in  1896- married  Miss  Mary  Adda 
Berry.  She  died  in  1917,  leaving  three  chil- 
dren, John  R.,  Byford  C.  and  Mary  Elizabeth. 
Mr.  Kane  in  1919  married  Mrs.  Ethel  (Grace) 
Belt.     The  one  son  of  this  marriage  is  William 

B.  Kane.     The  older  sons,  John  R.  and  Byford 

C,  are  veterans  of  the  World  war.  Both  vol- 
unteered in  1917  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
John  at  the  age  of  nineteen  and  Byford  when 
only  seventeen.  Both  enlisted  in  the  Marines, 
and  served  in  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  They  were  overseas,  partici- 
pating in  the  splendid  record  made  by  that 
organization.  Byford  C.  was  sent  home  and 
given  an  honorable  discharge  in  June,  1919, 
and  John  did  not  return  and  get  his  honorable 
discharge  until  August  the  same  year.  Both 
sons  are  active  members  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. John  is  now  clerk  in  a  Chicago  law 
office  and  studying  law  in  that  city.  Byford 
is  a  student  of  osteopathy.  The  daughter, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  is  attending  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

Winfield  F.  Scott.  A  notable  figure  in 
the  citizenship  of  Saline  County  was  the  late 
Winfield  F.  Scott.  He  was  one  of  the  younger 
veterans  of  the  Union  army  in  the  Civil  war. 
For  many  years  he  held  a  high  position  among 
Southern  Illinois  educators.  After  beginning 
the  practice  of  law  he  achieved  success  out  of 
the  ordinary  in  that  profession.  Altogether 
his  life  was  such  as  to  deserve  the  distinction 
of  long  memory. 

He  was  born  in  Hamilton  County,  Illinois, 
February  22,  1851.  His  grandfather,  John 
Scott,  was  of  Scotch  nativity,  a  tailor  by  trade, 
and  in  1815  brought  his  family  to  America, 
first  settling  in  Gallia  County  and  afterwards 
in  Switzerland  County,  Indiana.  Francis 
Scott,  father  of  Winfield  F.,  was  born  at 
Manchester,  England,  in  1811,  and  was  four 
years  of  age  when  brought  to  America.  In 
1838  he  settled  in  Hamilton  County,  Illinois, 
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and  lived  on  a  farm  there  until  his  death  in 
1865.  He  married  Sarah  Boster,  who  was  of 
English,  Scotch  and  Irish  lineage.  She  was 
very  energetic,  possessed  a  keen  intellect,  and 
devoted  her  life  entirely  to  her  family  and 
children. 

Winfield  F.  Scott  was  twelve  years  of  age 
when  his  mother  died.  His  older  brother, 
Philip,  was  then  in  the  Union  army.  Winfield 
Scott  for  over  a  year  worked  in  the  Wabash 
bottoms  for  his  uncle,  George  Boster,  a  man 
of  strong  Union  sympathies,  who  had  several 
sons  in  the  army.  Winfield  Scott  was  un- 
usually large  for  his  age,  and  in  March,  1865, 
soon  after  his  fourteenth  birthday,  he  sought 
out  his  brother  in  the  Union  army  and  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  Company  A  of  the 
Eighty-seventh  Infantry.  In  June,  1865,  he 
was  transferred  to  Company  H  of  the 
Eighteenth  Illinois  Infantry.  For  seven 
months  he  served  as  dispatch  orderly  for  Gen- 
eral McCook,  and  was  in  the  army  until 
January  9,   1866,  when  honorably  discharged. 

Leaving  the  army  about  the  time  he  was 
sixteen,  he  returned  home,  impressed  with  his 
need  of  a  better  education.  He  made  the  best 
of  his  advantages  in  schools,  and  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  qualified  as  a  teacher.  While 
teaching  he  continued  his  higher  education. 
His  education  was  the  product  of  work  in 
the  common  schools,  Enfield  College  and  the 
Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  at  Valpa- 
raiso, where  he  was  graduated  Bachelor  of 
Science.  He  was  a  teacher  for  thirteen  years, 
his  work  in  Illinois  including  two  years  in 
Jeffersonville,  four  years  as  principal  at 
Xenia,  two  years  at  Fairfield,  two  terms  at 
Enfield  College  and  one  year  at  Carmi.  For 
five  years  he  conducted  the  Wayne  County 
Teachers  Institute  at  Fairfield.  In  1877  he 
was  granted  a  life  teacher's  certificate  by  the 
state.  During  his  practice  as  a  lawyer  he  re- 
tained a  keen  interest  in  every  matter  of  local 
and  general  educational  progress. 

While  at  Fairfield,  in  1880,  he  took  up  the 
study  of  law  under  Judge  Beecher.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1883,  and  the  following- 
year  removed  to  Harrisburg,  where  he  formed 
a  law  partnership  with  R.  S.  Marsh,  his  boy- 
hood friend  and  schoolmate.  The  firm  be- 
came Marsh  and  Scott.  Their  friendship  re- 
mained unbroken  throughout  their  lives.  Mr. 
Scott  brought  to  his  profession  sound  scholar- 
ship, great  perseverance,  intellectual  talents 
of  a  high  order,  and  in  time  he  stood  among 
the  leaders  at  the  Saline  County  bar. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Harrisburg  and  for  several 
years  its  president.  He  was  a  staunch  re- 
publican, though  he  found  his  satisfaction  in 
his  law  practice  rather  than  in  public  office. 
He  served  one  term  as  mayor  of  Harrisburg. 
for  several  years  was  a  member  of  the  school 
board,  and  was  one  of  the  prominent  advo- 
cates of  prohibition  and  during  his  last  illness 
frequently  expressed  pleasure  at  having  lived 
to  see  national  prohibition  as  expressed  in  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.  Shortly  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  Civil  war  he  was  converted 
at  a  Baptist  meeting  held  in  the  Middle  Creek 
schoolhouse  in  Hamilton  County.  Ever  after- 
wards he  was  a  faithful  member  of  that  church 


and  for  forty  years  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday 
School. 

While  a  student  in  Enfield  College  he  met 
Miss  Julia  Hunsinger,  daughter  of  Ezekiel 
Hunsinger,  of  White  County,  Illinois.  They 
were  married  September  7,  1877,  while  he  was 
teaching  at  Xenia.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  a  happy  married  companionship  that  en- 
dured for  forty-three  years,  until  broken  bv 
his  death  on  August  20,  1920.  Mrs.  Scott 
continues  to  reside  at  Harrisburg.  There  were 
five  children,  the  only  son  dying  in  infancy. 
The  four  daughters  are  Mrs.  Winifred  Den- 
ning of  LaGrange,  Illinois,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Barnes,  Miss  Mabel  and  Miss  Edith. 

Miss  Mabel  Scott  has  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  woman  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Southern  Illinois.  She  graduated  from  the 
Harrisburg  High  School,  attended  business 
college,  and  for  several  years  was  a  stenog- 
rapher in  her  father's  law  office,  and  while 
there  studied  law.  She  also  attended  the  law 
department  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal 
College  at  Valparaiso,  and  in  1911  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar.  She  has  enjoyed  a  successful 
practice  in  Harrisburg  and  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  Kane  &  Scott. 

George  W.  Ziebold.  At  one  period,  half  a 
century  or  more  ago,  Illinois  grew  as  much 
wheat  as  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  This 
supremacy  has  long  been  passed,  but  Illinois 
still  remains  a  great  flour  milling  state  when 
the  many  mills  are  considered  in  the  aggre- 
gate. One  of  the  veteran  millers  of  the  state 
whose  experience  goes  back  to  a  time  when 
practically  all  the  mills  ground  home  grown 
wheat  is  George  W.  Ziebold,  proprietor  of  the 
Waterloo  Milling  Company  at  Waterloo  in 
Monroe  County. 

Mr.  Ziebold,  whose  experience  in  flour  mill- 
ing runs  back  considerably  more  than  half  a 
century,  was  born  at  California,  Missouri,  in 
1860,  and  was  seven  years  of  age  when  his 
father  bought  a  water  mill  at  Monroe  City, 
Illinois.  He  had  in  the  meantime  attended 
country  schools  a  few  months  each  year,  but 
after  the  age  of  fourteen  his  education  so  far 
as  schooling  was  concerned  ended  altogether. 
He  was  endowed  with  a  gift  for  mechanics  and 
a  strong  inclination  for  everything  mechan- 
ical, and  it  was  more  a  matter  of  pleasure 
than  drudgery  for  him  to  work  in  his  father's 
mill.  After  he  left  school  he  was  a  regular 
employe,  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  learn 
every  phase  of  flour  milling,  and  some  of  the 
time  driving  the  teams  which  in  the  early  days 
hauled  the  flour  from  the  mills  to  the  river 
landing.  When  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age 
his  father  bought  a  mill  at  Red  Bud  in  Ran- 
dolph County  and  installed  the  "roller  process." 
It  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  then  compara- 
tively few  roller  mills  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  George  W.  Ziebold  was  put  in  charge 
of  this  plant.  Four  years  later  he  returned 
to  the  mill  at  Monroe  City  and  in  1886  he  re- 
moved to  Waterloo  and  organized  the  Water- 
loo Milling  Company.  This  milling  establish- 
ment is  thoroughly  modern,  having  been  made 
so  from  time  to  time,  all  the  machinery  having 
been  installed  under  the  personal  supervision 
of    George    W.    Ziebold.      Mr.    Ziebold    is    also 
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president  of  the  G.  Ziebold  Milling  Company  at 
Red  Bud.  The  capacity  of  the  mills  is  600 
barrels  per  day.  He  is  a  former  president 
of  the  Southern  Illinois  Millers  Association 
and  a  member  of  the  Millers  National  Federa- 
tion. 

During  the  World  war  he  was  chairman  of 
the  local  board  of  Monroe  County  and  also 
food  administrator.  He  is  president  of  the 
Harrison  Bell  Telephone  System,  a  director 
of  the  Liberty  Central  Trust  Company  of  St. 
Louis,  director  of  the  Commercial  State  Bank 
of  Waterloo.  He  served  ten  years  as  mayor 
of  Waterloo,  and  that  administration  included 
nearly  all  the  progressive  steps  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  municipality.  The  water- 
works and  electric  light  systems  were  built 
while  he  was  mayor.  Mr.  Ziebold  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Missouri  Athletic  Association  of  St. 
Louis,  being  a  charter  member  of  that  or- 
ganization, and  his  favorite  sport  is  motoring. 

He  married  in  the  fall  of  1883  Miss  Minnie 
E.  Hoffmeister,  of  St.  Louis. 

A  son,  George  C.  Ziebold,  who  has  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  as  a  miller,  was 
born  at  Monroe  City,  attended  the  parochial 
schools  there  and  at  Waterloo.  He  continued 
his  education  in  St.  Francis  College  at  Quincy, 
Illinois,  and  at  Notre  Dame  University  at 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  completed  his  junior 
year  in  law.  He  studied  law  not  so  much 
with  a  view  to  practicing  it  as  a  profession 
as  to  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  personal 
business  career.  After  completing  his  educa- 
tion he  entered  the  Waterloo  Milling  Company, 
and  is  now  business  manager  of  that  enter- 
prise. He  is  chairman  of  the  Waterloo  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  He  married  Miss  Viola  E. 
Pinkel,  daughter  of  Armin  B.  Pinkel,  a  Water- 
loo merchant.  Their  four  children  are  Paul, 
Mary,  Esther  and  an  infant. 

Max  G.  Ziebold,  a  younger  son,  is  assistant 
manager  of  the  Waterloo  Milling  Company. 
He  was  also  educated  at  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity. He  is  a  public  spirited  young  man 
and  has  been  active  in  furthering  matters 
pertaining  to  civic  and  social  improvement, 
also  a  keen  sportsman  and  secretary  of  the 
Mid-West  Beagle  Club.  He  married  Edythe 
M.  Brickey,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Brickey,  of  Prairie  du  Rocher.  They  have 
one  boy,  Frank. 

William  Voltaire  Choisser.  For  more 
than  half  a  century  the  name  Choisser  has  been 
distinguished  in  the  legal  profession  of  South- 
ern Illinois,  especially  at  Harrisburg.  Har- 
risburg  was  the  home  of  the  late  William 
Voltaire  Choisser,  who  practiced  law  there 
until  his  death.  Before  his  death  his  son, 
Robert  E.,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  he 
continued  the  name  with  honor  and  distinction 
in  this  profession. 

William  Voltaire  Choisser  was  born  on  a 
farm  near  Mount  Vernon  in  Jefferson  County, 
Illinois,  August  28,  1848.  The  Choisser  fam- 
ily is  of  French  origin.  They  were  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Southern  Illinois.  Ed- 
mund Choisser,  father  of  William  V.,  was 
born  in  Illinois,  and  the  claim  is  made  that 
his  father  was  one  of  the  first  native  sons 
of  the  state.  Edmund  Choisser  became  a  phy- 
sician.    He  practiced  in  Jefferson  County  and 


afterwards  in  Saline  County,  near  Eldorado. 
During  the  Civil  war  he  served  as  a  surgeon 
in  the  Union  army. 

William  V.  Choisser  was  a  volunteer  for 
service  in  the  Union  cause,  and  was  perhaps 
the  youngest  regularly  enlisted  soldier  from 
Illinois  in  the  Union  army.  He  was  only  thir- 
teen and  not  old  enough  nor  strong  enough  to 
perform  the  regular  duties  of  a  soldier,  and 
was  therefore  made  a  drummer  boy.  After 
the  war  he  attended  Southern  Illinois  State 
Normal  University  at  Carbondale,  also  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  Ewing  College  and  Mc- 
Kendree  College,  and  studied  law  privately. 
On  being  admitted  to  the  bar  he  located  at 
Harrisburg,  and  achieved  a  notable  fame  in 
the  legal  profession  in  that  city.  Mr.  Chois- 
ser was  known  as  a  speaker  of  exceptional 
gift  and  eloquence.  He  was  a  leader  in  the 
democratic  party  for  many  years  and  took 
an  active  part  in  many  campaigns.  For  one 
term  he  was  state's  attorney  of  Saline  County 
and  represented  the  county  in  the  Lower  House 
of  the  Legislature.  He  was  a  commissioner 
of  the  Southern  Illinois  State  Penitentiary, 
and  subsequently  was  appointed  warden  of 
the  prison,  and  was  holding  that  office  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  on  May  18,  1917. 

William  V.  Choisser  was  a  Knight  Templar 
and  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason 
and  Shriner  and  an  Elk.  He  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  any  church,  but  favored  the  Presby- 
terian denomination.  He  married,  in  1880, 
Miss  Kate  Pearce,  a  native  of  Saline  County. 
They  became  the  parents  of  four  children: 
Robert  Edmund,  Mary,  Nellie  and  Roger  M. 
Mary  is  the  wife  of  E.  F.  Hayes,  of  Spring- 
field, Ohio.  Nellie  married  C.  H.  Reid,  of 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  Roger  M.  Choisser 
graduated  from  Rush  Medical  College  at  Chi- 
cago and  in  1915  became  a  surgeon  in  the 
United  States  Navy  and  served  with  distinc- 
tion during  the  World  war  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Training  Station,  and  is  still  with  the  navy, 
his  home  and  headquarters  being  at  Wash- 
ington. Robert  Edmund  Choisser  was  born 
at  Harrisburg,  June  5,  1882.  He  graduated 
from  the  Harrisburg  High  School,  in  1906 
from  McKendree  College,  and  studied  law  un- 
der his  father.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1909,  and  engaged  in  practice  with  William 
V.  Choisser.  He  served  six  years  as  city 
attorney  and  is  now  in  his  second  term  as 
city  judge.  He  also  has  an  extensive  private 
practice. 

Judge  Choisser  is  a  democrat  in  politics,  is 
a  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  Shriner,  member  of 
the  B.  P.  O.  Elks  and  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  married,  in  1915,  Miss  Elizabeth  Grace. 
They  have  one  daughter,  Alice  Choisser. 

Charles  Henry  Thompson,  former  state's 
attorney,  has  practiced  law  in  Saline  County 
since  1919,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  that  section  of  the 
state. 

He  was  born  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Posey  County, 
Indiana,  December  11,  1884,  son  of  Lewis  and 
Emma  (Monroe)  Thompson,  also  natives  of 
Posey  County.  His  grandfather  Matthew 
Thompson,  was  born  in  the  United  States,  but 
his  great-grandfather,  James  Thompson,  was 
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a  native  of  Ireland,  and  on  coming  to  America 
landed  at  New  York  and  soon  went  west  to 
Ohio  and  from  there  to  Indiana,  locating  near 
Mount  Vernon  in  Posey  County.  The  mother 
of  Charles  H.  Thompson  was  a  daughter  of 
Edwin  S.  Monroe,  an  early  settler  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Indiana,  and  for  many  years  a  river- 
man  engaged  in  flatboating  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi.  Subsequently  he  lived  on  a  farm. 
Lewis  Thompson  was  a  farmer  in  early_  life, 
then  became  an  employe  of  a  coal  mining 
company,  was  a  foreman,  and  in  1886  removed 
to  a  farm  near  Eldorado,  Illinois.  Some  seven 
years  later  the  family  moved  to  Harrisburg, 
where  Lewis  Thompson  and  wife  have  since 
had  their  home,  and  after  years  of  employ- 
ment he  is  now  retired.  There  were  two  chil- 
dren, Charles  H.  and  Elsie,  the  latter  the  wife 
of  Thomas  D.  Gregg,  a  druggist  at  Harris- 
burg. 

Charles  H.  Thompson  was  about  one  year 
old  when  brought  to  Illinois.  He  attended 
school  while  on  the  farm,  completed  his  high 
school  course  at  Harrisburg,  and  studied  sten- 
ography, bookkeeping  and  accounting  at  the 
Massie  Business  College  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. Mr.  Thompson  had  valuable  business 
training  to  supplement  his  legal  education. 
For  five  years  he  was  stenographer  to  the 
train  master  of  the  Big  Four  Railroad,  and 
for  about  four  years  lived  in  Chicago,  part  of 
the  time  employed  in  the  legal  or  valuation 
department  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad. 
While  in  Chicago  he  was  a  student  in  the  Chi- 
cago Kent  College  of  Law,  graduating  in  1918 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  following 
year.  For  one  year  he  was  clerk  in  a  Chicago 
law  office,  and  then,  returning  to  Harrisburg, 
engaged  in  private  practice.  In  1920  he  was 
nominated  by  the  republicans  and  elected 
state's  attorney.  He  gave  a  very  capable  ad- 
ministration of  that  office  for  a  four  year  term 
and  declined  reelection.  In  1926  he  was  a 
successful  candidate  for  the  republican  nomi- 
nation for  the  State  Senate.  Mr.  Thompson 
is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order  and  B.  P.  0. 
Elks,  was  president  of  the  Harrisburg  Ki- 
wanis  Club  in  1926,  is  a  member  of  the  Har- 
risburg Country  Club  and  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  married,  in  1916,  Miss 
Ethel  K.  Knight  of  Saline  County. 

Lucius  A.  Hine,  who  for  many  years  was 
a  Chicago  manufacturer,  is  a  resident  of  High- 
land Park,  and  is  a  member  of  the  firm  Hine 
&  Hine,  real  estate  and  investments.  The  rec- 
ord of  his  career  has  many  points  of  interest. 
He  was  well  past  the  age  for  military  duty 
during  the  World  war,  but  having  had  mili- 
tary training  in  former  years  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Illinois  Reserve  Militia  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

Colonel  Hine  was  born  at  Berlin  Heights, 
Erie  County,  Ohio,  in  1862,  son  of  Daniel  N. 
and  Marinda  (Brooks)  Hine.  Both  parents 
were  of  Colonial  ancestry.  In  the  paternal 
line  he  is  descended  from  Thomas  Hine,  who 
came  from  Yorkshire,  England,  and  settled  at 
Old  Milford,  Connecticut,  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  in  1636.  Among  the  descendants  of 
this  pioneer  were  some  of  the  founders  of  the 
Western  Reserve  in  Ohio.  In  the  maternal 
line  Colonel  Hine  is  a  great-grandson  of  Capt. 


John  Brooks,  who  was  an  officer  under  Wash- 
ington in  the  Revolution.  Both  the  Brooks  and 
Hine  families  have  participated  in  every  war 
in  America  since  Colonial  times. 

Lucius  A.  Hine  was  graduated  an  engineer 
from  Ohio  State  University  at  Columbus  in 
1888.  While  in  the  university  he  had  regular 
training  for  five  years  in  the  Cadet  Corps 
under  United  States  Army  officers,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  his  training  experience  brought 
him  practical  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  pri- 
vate, sergeant,  second  lieutenant  of  artillery, 
second  lieutenant  of  infantry,  first  lieutenant 
of  infantry,  acting  battalion  adjutant,  captain 
of  infantry,  acting  major  of  infantry. 

After  his  university  career  Colonel  Hine 
was  employed  as  chemist  and  assistant  super- 
intendent for  the  Northwestern  Iron  Company 
at  Mayville,  Wisconsin,  then  as  engineer  in 
charge  of  surveys  for  the  Sandusky  and  Co- 
lumbus Short  Line  Railroad,  and  for  three 
years  he  was  principal  of  the  high  school  of 
Sandusky.  Later  he  was  professor  of  civil 
and  mining  engineering  in  the  State  School 
of  Mines  of  South  Dakota  at  Rapid  City. 

After  becoming  a  resident  of  Chicago, 
Colonel  Hine  for  over  twenty  years  was  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacturing  and  jobbing  busi- 
ness in  that  city.  He  retired  in  1921  and  has 
since  given  his  attention  to  real  estate  and 
investments  at  Highland  Park. 

From  April,  1917,  when  America  entered 
the  World  war,  until  January,  1920,  when  he 
was  honorably  discharged,  Colonel  Hine  was 
in  continuous  military  duty  during  the  World 
war  period.  He  organized  in  April,  1917,  the 
Highland  Park  Volunteer  Patrol.  Shortly 
afterward  he  was  made  captain  of  the  Illi- 
nois Volunteer  Training  Corps  Unit  No.  309, 
and  was  promoter  to  major  in  that  organiza- 
tion. On  October  31,  1917,  this  Volunteer 
Training  Corps  became  the  Illinois  Reserve 
Militia,  and  he  was  commissioned  a  major  in 
that  organization  and  assigned  to  the  First 
Regiment  of  Infantry  in  command  of  the  First 
Battalion.  In  March,  1919,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Lorenzen  was  put  in  charge  of  the  depot  or- 
ganization, consisting  of  fifty-four  separate 
rifle  companies,  and  at  the  same  time  Major 
Hine  was  assigned  to  the  duty  of  acting  ad- 
jutant general  of  the  depot  organizations. 
Later  on  Colonel  Pelouze,  commanding  the 
First  Regiment,  was  placed  on  the  retired 
list  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lorenzen  was  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  the  First  Regiment, 
at  which  time  Major  Hine  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant  colonel  and  placed  in  command  of 
the  depot  organizations.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Hine  organized  these  troops  into  separate 
provisional  battalions  of  four  companies  each 
and  procured  through  Governor  Lowden  com- 
plete equipment  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, so  that  each  soldier  was  prepared 
to  take  the  field,  and  in  the  meantime  the  state 
government  furnished  these  troops  with  light, 
heat  and  quarters  at  the  state's  expense. 

After  locating  in  Chicago  Colonel  Hine  mar- 
ried Miss  Winifred  Otis,  daughter  of  the  late 
Frederick  R.  Otis,  long  one  of  the  distinguished 
citizens  of  Chicago.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hine 
have  two  sons.  The  older,  Frederick  Otis 
Hine,  now  associated  with  his  father  in  busi- 
ness, enlisted  at  the  age  of  nineteen  during  the 
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World  war  and  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Army.  The  younger  son,  Lu- 
cius A.  Hine,  Jr.,  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University  and  now  associated  with  the  well 
known  Chicago  firm  of  Joseph  T.  Rverson  & 
Son. 

William  J.  Hood.  This  enterprising  and 
successful  merchant  of  Sparta,  Randolph 
County,  represents  a  pioneer  family  of  south- 
ern Illinois,  and  a  family  which  through  the 
different  generations  has  exemplified  some 
very  forceful  and  admirable  traits  of  character. 

The  grandfather  was  John  Alexander  Hood. 
He  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  belonged  to  a 
family  of  fishermen.  As  a  boy  he  accompanied 
his  father  and  others  on  a  fishing  trip  off  the 
coast  of  Ireland.  A  great  storm  came  up,  and 
John  Alexander  Hood  saw  his  father  and 
brothers  drown  before  his  eyes.  He  was  an 
expert  swimmer  and  possessed  great  strength 
and  endurance,  and  his  life  was  saved  because 
he  was  able  to  survive  while  clinging  to  a  rock 
for  three  days  until  the  storm  subsided  and 
permitted  his  rescue.  Not  long  after  that  ex- 
perience John  Alexander  Hood  immigrated  to 
America,  first  settling  in  South  Carolina.  At 
Charleston  in  that  state  was  born  his  son, 
Samuel  Bateman  Hood,  whose  record  as  an 
educator  forms  the  subject  of  another  para- 
graph. 

When  Samuel  B.  Hood  was  eight  years  of 
age  John  A.  Hood  started  with  his  family  for 
Illinois,  locating  on  a  farm  five  miles  west  of 
Sparta,  in  a  community  known  as  Pleasant 
Ridge.  John  A.  Hood  developed  a  good  farm 
and  lived  a  life  that  commanded  general  re- 
spect and  esteem.  He  was  always  known  as  a 
man  strong  in  his  convictions  as  to  what  was 
right  and  wrong.  When  he  left  the  Carolinas 
to  come  to  Illinois  his  wagon  was  one  of  a 
considerable  caravan  participating  in  the  mi- 
gration. On  the  arrival  of  the  first  Sunday 
the  leaders  of  the  party  decided  to  keep  on 
going.  John  A.  Hood  determined  to  observe 
the  Sabbath  and  he  stayed  in  camp  and  rested. 
He  observed  the  same  rule  each  succeeding 
Sunday,  and  he  had  some  measure  of  satisfac- 
tion and  reward  when  he  discovered  that  he 
was  the  first  of  the  party  to  arrive  at  their 
final  destination  in  Randolph  County.  John 
Alexander  Hood  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
American  Sons  of  Temperance  and  one  of  the 
pioneer  workers  in  the  cause  of  temperance. 

Samuel  Bateman  Hood  from  the  age  of 
eight  was  reared  on  the  home  farm  in  Ran- 
dolph County.  He  was  early  distinguished  by 
studious  traits  and  had  an  ambition  to  secure 
a  better  education  than  could  be  obtained  in 
the  local  schools.  He  finally  attended  the 
University  of  Michigan,  where  in  addition  to 
his  literary  studies  he  took  a  law  course.  After 
returning  from  the  university  he  taught 
school  at  Eden.  About  that  time  the  Civil 
war  broke  out  and  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
Company  I,  Twenty-second  Illinois  Infantry. 
He  was  all  through  the  war,  and  came  out 
with  the  rank  of  captain  in  evidence  of  his 
soldierly  conduct  and  ability  as  a  leader. 
When  he  returned  to  Sparta  after  the  war  he 
resumed  teaching.  Subsequently  he  became  a 
merchant  at  Sparta.  His  kindly  spirit  and 
easy  ways  with  those  who  owed  him  soon  dem- 


onstrated that  he  was  not  well  qualified  for 
merchandising.  Consequently  he  resumed 
teaching,  and  that  for  forty  years  was  his  pro- 
fession, and  through  it  he  realized  the  best 
distinctions  of  a  worthy  and  useful  career. 
For  eight  years  he  held  the  office  of  county 
superintendent.  At  one  time  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  state  superintendent  of  schools,  but 
had  none  of  the  gifts  of  a  politician  to  make 
his  candidacy  successful.  Few  men  in  the 
county  have  received  such  genuine  respect  and 
esteem  as  Samuel  Bateman  Hood,  who  died  in 
February,  1914.  He  married  Margaret  Jane 
Frazier,  of  an  old  Virginia  family.  Of  their 
nine  children  two  died  in  infancy,  and  those 
now  living  are:  Mrs.  J.  G.  Klane,  Willam  J., 
John  A.,  Samuel  Bateman,  Jr.,  George  A., 
Robert  D.  and  Allen  C.  The  late  Samuel 
Bateman  Hood  was  an  antiquarian  and  for 
years  was  a  collector  of  relics,  particularly 
those  with  some  historical  value  showing  the 
stages  of  settlement  and  history  in  Illinois. 
At  his  death  he  left  to  his  son  William  J.  one 
of  the  best  private  collections  of  the  kind  in 
the  state. 

William  J.  Hood  was  born  at  Sparta,  Illi- 
nois, and  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  that 
town.  It  was  his  boyhood  ambition  to  become 
a  merchant,  and  his  career  has  shown  that  he 
possesses  the  proper  qualifications  for  such  a 
vocation.  For  several  years  he  was  employed 
as  a  clerk  by  the  firm  of  Botton  &  Brown,  and 
in  1902  he  decided  that  there  was  proper 
opportunity  for  establishing  a  modern  progres- 
sive mercantile  store  at  Sparta.  Having  accu- 
mulated a  small  capital,  he  became  associated 
with  his  brother  George  in  forming  the  Will- 
iam J.  Hood  Dry  Goods  Company.  This  busi- 
ness has  steadily  grown  and  prospered  during 
the  past  twenty  years  or  more  and  is  now  one 
of  the  leading  business  establishments  of  its 
kind  in  southern  Illinois,  with  a  working  force 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  clerks. 

William  J.  Hood  was  born  December  23, 
1870.  He  married  Bertha  B.  Bi-atney,  daugh- 
ter of  James  C.  Bratney.  Her  father  was  a 
former  merchant  in  Randolph  County. 

William  Walter  Wheatley  had  been  in 
practice  only  a  short  time  at  Harrisburg  when 
America  entered  the  World  war.  He  was  in 
service  until  after  the  armistice,  and  since 
then  has  achieved  a  creditable  record  in  his 
profession  and  in  the  civic  life  of  his  home 
community. 

He  was  born  at  Tell  City,  Perry  County, 
Indiana,  September  6,  1887.  His  father, 
grandfather  and  great-grandfather  were  all 
named  John  T.  Wheatley.  The  second  John 
Thomas  Wheatley  was  born  in  Indiana  and 
died  while  a  Union  soldier  in  the  Civil  war. 
John  T.  Wheatley,  III,  was  born  at  Tell  City, 
September  15,  1862,  and  after  the  death  of 
his  soldier  father  was  reared  in  the  home  of 
his  grandfather,  John  T.  Wheatley.  He  ac- 
quired a  common  school  education,  was  a  nat- 
ural student  and  qualified  as  a  teacher,  a  pro- 
fession he  followed  seventeen  years.  On  re- 
moving to  Saline  County,  Illinois,  he  bought 
a  tract  of  land  in  the  black  land  or  swamp 
belt  of  the  county.  He  was  very  influential 
in  bringing  about  the  development  of  this 
district,  becoming  a  director  of  the  Black  Land 
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Drainage  District.  These  lands  are  now  among 
the  richest  agricultural  districts  of  Southern 
Illinois.  John  T.  Wheatley  gave  his  personal 
supervision  to  his  farming  interests  until  1913, 
and  since  that  year  has  been  in  the  real  estate 
and  insurance  business  at  Harrisburg.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  commissioners  of  Harris- 
burg after  the  commission  charter  was  adopt- 
ed. He  is  a  democrat.  John  T.  Wheatley  mar- 
ried Augustine  Fyie  and  they  have  three  chil- 
dren, William  Walter;  Mary,  wife  of  Dr. 
H.  N.  Jarvis,  of  Harrisburg;  and  Myrtle,  wife 
of  C.  A.  E.  Hauptmann,  a  merchant  at  Har- 
risburg. 

William  Walter  Wheatley  was  four  years  old 
when  his  father  settled  in  Saline  County.  He 
lived  on  the  farm  to  the  age  of  seventeen,  at- 
tending common  schools  and  graduating  from 
the  Harrisburg  Township  High  School.  He 
then  entered  the  University  of  Michigan, 
where  he  was  graduated  A.  B.  in  1913,  and 
received  his  law  degree  in  1915.  He  then  en- 
gaged in  practice  at  Harrisburg,  and  has  his 
law  offices  in  the  First  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank,  Rooms  504-505. 

When  the  selective  service  act  was  put  into 
effect  in  Saline  County,  Mr.  Wheatley  stood 
seventeenth  on  the  roll  of  eligible  men,  and 
in  September  he  went  into  training,  first  at 
Camp  Zachary  Taylor  and  then  at  Camp  Sher- 
man, Ohio,  with  the  Eighty-fourth  Division. 
He  was  assigned  to  the  Fourth  Officers  Train- 
ing School  and  on  August  26,  1918,  was  com- 
missioned a  second  lieutenant.  He  was  sched- 
uled for  duty  as  an  instructor  in  the  Central 
Officers  Training  Camp  at  Camp  Fremont, 
California,  but  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
caused  his  discharge  before  he  went  West,  and 
he  left  the  army  at  Camp  Sherman  Decem- 
ber 7,  1918.  Mr.  Wheatley  since  the  war 
has  twice  served  as  commander  of  George 
Hart  Post  of  the  American  Legion,  is  the 
present  adjutant  of  that  post,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  military  fraternity  "40  and  8." 

He  is  a  democrat  in  politics,  is  a  Catholic, 
a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  B.  P. 
O.  Elks,  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  Country  Club. 
Mr.  Wheatley  married,  in  1917,  Miss  Nell 
Stanton,  of  Pana,  Illinois.  They  have  three 
children,  John  Walter,  Dorothy  Nell  and  Irene 
Patricia. 

Clayton  Mark.  In  manufacturing  circles 
of  Chicago  and  the  middle  west  the  name  of 
Clayton  Mark  is  one  that  stands  for  executive 
ability,  organizing  power,  efficient  management 
and  admirable  business  ethics.  A  resident  of 
Chicago  since  1872,  he  has  been  identified  con- 
tinuously since  1876  with  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel  products,  and  at  present  is  pres- 
ident of  Clayton  Mark  &  Company,  manufac- 
turers of  and  dealers  in  steel  pipe  and  water 
well  supplies.  It  is  not  alone  as  a  business 
man,  however,  that  he  is  prominent,  for  the 
cause  of  education  in  his  adopted  city  owes 
much  to  his  enthusiasm  and  efforts,  and  he 
has  likewise  been  active  in  other  movements 
which  have  enlisted  the  support  of  farsighted 
and  public-spirited  citizens. 

Mr.  Mark  is  the  product  of  a  farming  com- 
munity near  Fredericksburg,  Lebanon  County, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  born  June  30, 
1858,  a  son  of  Cyrus  and  Rebecca    (Strohm) 


Mark,  and  a  direct  descendant  in  the  paternal 
line  from  William  Killian  Mark,  who  settled 
in  that  county  and  state  in  1735.  After  ac- 
quiring a  public  school  education  in  the  states 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  in  1872  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Chicago  and  four  years 
later  secured  employment  as  a  clerk  with  the 
Chicago  Malleable  Iron  Company.  Industry 
and  fidelity  had  their  reward  and  in  1880  he 
was  made  secretary  of  the  company,  and  when 
its  successor,  the  National  Malleable  Castings 
Company,  was  organized  Mr.  Mark  was  made 
director  of  its  Chicago  Works,  subsequently 
becoming  vice  president  of  the  company  and 
a  member  of  its  directorate.  In  1923  the  Na- 
tional company  was  reorganized  under  the 
name  of  National  Malleable  and  Steel  Castings 
Company,  and  Mr.  Mark  is  a  member  of  its 
Board  of  Directors. 

In  1888,  while  still  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Malleable  Iron  Company,  Mr.  Mark  founded 
at  Chicago  the  Mark  Manufacturing  Company, 
an  independent  co-partnership  for  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  water  well  supplies.  This 
business  was  afterward  enlarged  to  include 
the  manufacture  of  steel  pipe,  whereupon  pipe 
mills  were  built  at  Evanston,  Illinois,  and  oth- 
ers bought  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Mark 
became  one  of  the  pioneer  steel  pipe  makers 
in  this  country.  In  1908  he  founded  the  Vine- 
gar Hill  Zinc  Company  for  the  mining  of 
zinc  ores,  operating  in  the  zine  fields  of 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 
The  National  Zinc  Separating  Company  was 
formed  by  him  in  1914,  to  roast  zinc  ores.  In 
1906  the  jobbing  houses  of  the  Mark-Lally 
Company  in  California  were  established,  and 
in  1908  the  Atlas  Supply  Company  at  Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma,  was  incorporated,  with  a  sys- 
tem of  jobbing  houses  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas 
and  Texas,  these  two  organizations  being  pri- 
marily for  the  marketing  of  Mark  Manufac- 
turing Company  products. 

The  Mark  Manufacturing  Company  was  in- 
corporated in  1916,  and  began  the  erection,  at 
Indiana  Harbor,  Indiana,  of  a  self-contained 
steel  plant  to  supply  its  requirements  of  steel, 
Mr.  Mark  being  president  of  this  company. 
Subsequently  the  Mark  Company  was  merged 
with  the  Iroquois  Iron  Company,  the  North- 
western Iron  Company  and  the  Newport  Min- 
ing Company  to  form  the  Steel  and  Tube  Com- 
pany of  America,  and  Mr.  Mark  became  chair- 
man of  its  Board  of  Directors.  In  1923  this 
company  sold  its  business  and  properties  to 
the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Company  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Not  being  content  with  retirement  from  act- 
ive participation  in  the  world's  work,  Mr. 
Mark  in  1924  organized  and  incorporated  Clay- 
ton Mark  &  Company,  and  becames  its  presi- 
dent. This  company  manufactures  and  sells 
steel  pipe  and  water  well  supplies,  and  has 
an  office  in  the  Conway  Building,  111  West 
Washington  Street,  and  a  manufacturing  plant 
at  Seventy-fourth  and  Robey  streets,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Mark  has  been  keenly  interested  in  all 
matters  of  civic  welfare,  but  his  personal  ac- 
tivities in  this  line  have  been  chiefly  with  pub- 
lic education.  For  nine  years,  from  1896  until 
1905,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Chicago,  and  president  of  the  board 
from    1902-3    to    1905.      During   his   terms   of 
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service,  due  largely  to  his  energetic  advocacy 
of  these  matters,  the  superintendent  of  schools 
was  freed  from  political  interference,  and  the 
initiative  in  educational  matters  again  placed 
in  his  hands;  appointment  and  promotion  of 
teachers  were  put  upon  a  merit  basis ;  vacation 
schools  were  recognized  as  entitled  to  support 
from  public  school  funds,  and  school  play- 
grounds were  provided.  In  1910  and  1911, 
while  Mr.  Mark  was  chairman  of  its  educa- 
tional committee,  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chi- 
cago sent  a  commissioner  to  Europe  to  study 
its  systems  and  methods  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. The  published  report  of  this  study,  "Vo- 
cational Education  in  Europe,"  by  Cooley,  has 
had  wide  circulation  in  the  United  States; 
also  in  Europe  and  Canada.  Later  students 
of  vocational  education  problems  owe  much  to 
these  investigations,  which  were  due  chiefly 
to  Mr.  Mark's  personal  inspiration  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

From  1907  to  1909  Mr.  Mark  was  president 
of  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago,  and  is 
president  of  this  organization  at  the  present 
time,  also  chairman  of  its  executive  commit- 
tee. He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Lake  Forest  University,  and  holds  member- 
ships in  the  following  societies  and  clubs : 
Chicago  Historical  Society,  life  member;  Field 
Columbian  Museum,  life  member;  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago,  governing  life  member;  Arts 
Club  of  Chicago;  Chicago  Zoological  Society, 
governing  member;  Commercial  Club  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago  Club,  Union  League  Club  of 
Chicago,  Union  Club  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
the  Old  Elm,  Onwentsia  and  Shore  Acres  Golf 
Clubs. 

On  September  27,  1880,  Mr.  Mark  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Anna  L.  Griffith,  of 
Greeley,  Iowa,  who  died  in  1915.  They  were 
the  parents  of  the  following  children :  Clar- 
ence; Alice,  the  wife  of  Doctor  McMicken 
Hanchett,  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  Clayton, 
Jr.;  Lydia,  widow  of  John  K.  Saville;  Phyllis, 
the  wife  of  Everett  L.  Wyman;  Cyrus;  Scytha; 
Griffith;  and  Anna,  the  wife  of  Avery  Rocke- 
feller, all  living.  The  family  residence  is  at 
Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 

Judge  George  W.  Dowell,  a  former  judge 
of  the  Illinois  Court  of  Claims,  and  a  prac- 
ticing attorney  at  Duquoin  since  1909,  has 
written  many  chapters  in  the  book  of  experi- 
ence, service,  achievement  and  character,  con- 
stituting the  best  record  of  a  life  well  lived 
according  to  its  opportunities  and  circum- 
stances. 

A  native  of  Southern  Illinois,  he  was  born 
in  Williamson  County,  August  18,  1879,  son 
of  William  J.  Dowell,  a  native  of  Tennessee, 
and  grandson  of  David  Dowell,  who  took  his 
family  from  Tennessee  to  Arkansas.  David 
Dowell  was  a  merchant  and  race  horse  man, 
and  died  in  Arkansas.  William  J.  Dowell  be- 
fore the  Civil  war  came  to  Southern  Illinois. 
Not  long  afterward  he  enlisted  as  a  Union 
soldier,  joining  on  August  26,  1861,  Company 
E  of  the  Thirty-first  Illinois  Infantry.  This 
■as  General  Logan's  old  regiment.  He  was 
chosen  regimental  color  bearer  and  served  one 
enlistment  of  three  years  and  then  reenlisted 
so  that  altogether  he  gave  five  years  of  his  life 


to  military  duty.  He  was  a  participant  with 
his  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  while 
there  he  fought  in  the  cemetery  where  his  own 
mother  was  buried.  At  Vicksburg  the  flag 
in  his  hand  was  almost  shot  to  pieces,  there 
being  counted  after  the  battle  244  holes  made 
by  bullets.  There  were  also  fourteen  bullet 
holes  in  his  clothing  and  hat,  and  two  in  his 
body,  but  in  spite  of  wounds  and  danger  he 
held  the  flag.  This  flag  which  he  so  bravely 
carried  is  now  a  cherished  possession  of  his 
son,-  Judge  Dowell.  William  J.  Dowell  after 
the  war  followed  farming,  mining  and  the 
butcher's  trade,  and  died  January  5,  1923. 
His  widow  resides  at  Centralia,  Illinois.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Mary  E.  Robinson.  Her 
father,  John  Robinson,  moved  from  Virginia 
to  Kentucky  and  from  that  state  to  Illinois. 

George  W.  Dowell  was  one  of  a  large  fam- 
ily of  children  and  his  father  was  never  able 
to'  provide  for  them  more  than  the  simplest 
comforts  and  necessities.  George  W.  Dowell 
spent  his  boyhood  and  youth  at  Marion,  Car- 
terville  and  Elkville,  had  experience  in  farm 
work,  and  for  several  years  was  employed  in 
the  coal  mines.  While  he  had  only  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  few  terms  of  district  school,  his 
ambition  was  firmly  set  upon  a  career  as  a 
lawyer,  but  he  remained  in  the  mines,  mar- 
ried and  had  children  before  he  achieved  that 
ambition.  Some  one  well  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  his  career  told  the  story  of  his  strug- 
gle in  preparing  himself  for  the  bar  so  well 
that  it  deserves  quotation  at  this  point:  "Since 
he  could  not  enter  high  school  because  he  was 
too  old,  he  decided  to  attempt  a  high  school 
course  of  his  own.  Therefore  every  night  he 
would  come  home  from  the  mines,  weary  from 
the  physical  labor,  and  after  his  often  meagre 
supper,  for  it  took  so  much  money  to  buy 
books,  would  sit  down  close  to  the  lamp  and 
there  in  the  company  of  his  young  wife  would 
labor  over  knotty  problems  in  algebra  and 
geometry,  and  try  to  understand  what  Chaucer 
was  talking  about,  or  why  'Equal  volumes  of 
gas  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure 
contain  equal  numbers  of  molecules.'  Think 
of  the  struggles  we  ourselves  had  with  the 
best  of  teachers  and  the  most  modern  ap- 
paratus, studying  at  a  time  when  our  brains 
were  most  receptive  and  when  facts  found 
an  easy  lodgment  therein,  and  compare  our 
comparatively  easy  time  with  what  this  man 
had  to  contend  with.  With  no  scientific  ap- 
paratus, no  teacher  to  straighten  out  tangles, 
and  with  a  brain  that  had  passed  the  stage 
when  it  resembles  a  sponge,  yet  he  determined 
that  he  would  conquer,  and  he  did.  He  com- 
pleted all  the  work  required  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  high  school  and  passed  the  examination 
given  to  him  by  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
He  had  now  taken  the  first  and  longest  step. 
While  he  had  been  toiling  over  his  school 
books  he  had  also  been  poring  over  the  massive 
tomes  of  legal  knowledge  that  lay  near  by  on 
his  table.  So  he  was  ready  to  begin  at  once 
on  his  professional  work.  His  first  work  was 
done  by  correspondence,  in  the  Sprague  Cor- 
respondence School  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  and 
later  he  entered  the  offices  of  Harker-Harker 
and  Lightfoot  in  the  City  of  Carbondale,  Illi^ 
nois.     From  Carbondale  he  moved  to  Herrin, 
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and  in  1907  took  the  bar  examination  in  North- 
western University  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  He 
was  one  of  fifty-two  successful  ones  among 
more  than  two  hundred  applicants.  He  was 
admitted  on  the  23rd  of  June  and  was  the 
first  man  to  hand  in  his  final  paper  to  the 
examining  commission,  of  which  Judge  George 
W.  Wall,  of  Duquoin,  was  president." 

Judge  Dowell  for  a  year  or  so  had  charge 
of  the  Herrin  law  office  of  Harker-Harker  and 
Lightfoot,  but  on  October  5,  1909,  engaged 
in  practice  for  himself  at  Duquoin.  His  abil- 
ities, his  knowledge  of  men,  his  all  around  ex- 
perience, have  brought  him  steadily  to  the 
front  as  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
bar  of  Perry  County. 

Governor  Dunne  appointed  him  in  1913  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims  at  Spring- 
field to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Judge  Mc- 
Murdy.  In  1912  he  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Central  Committee  of  the  progressive 
party  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign 
of  that  year.  In  1914  he  was  progressive 
candidate  for  Congress  from  the  Twenty-fifth 
district.  Otherwise  his  political  affiliation  has 
been  republican.  Judge  Dowell  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  1921.  In  1912  he  was  appointed  special 
state's  attorney  to  break  up  the  activities  of 
the  Black  Hand  in  Perry  County,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  performing  his  duty,  though  expos- 
ing his  life  to  grave  risks  many  times.  Judge 
Dowell  during  the  World  war  period  had 
charge  of  war  work  in  Perry  County  as  chair- 
man of  the  County  Executive  Committee,  and 
was  tireless  in  prosecuting  all  measures  rec- 
ommended by  the  Government.  He  instituted 
the  feature  of  closing  the  stores  in  order  that 
the  business  men  might  go  out  and  help  the 
farmers  cultivate  and  harvest  their  crops. 
Judge  Dowell  in  1917  laid  out  the  town  of 
Dowell  in  Jackson  County.  On  account  of 
the  Katheline  Mine  operated  by  the  Union 
Colliery  Company  this  town  has  had  a  large 
and  prosperous  growth.  Judge  Dowell  is  a 
member  of  the  Missionary  Baptist  Church  and 
many  years  ago  was  licensed  as  a  preacher. 
He  is  affiliated  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America 
and  the  Elks. 

Judge  Dowell  married,  December  16,  1899, 
Miss  Anna  Midyett,  daughter  of  John  H.  and 
Rebecca  S.  (Malory)  Midyett.  Her  father, 
who  died  March  4,  1899,  was  a  carpenter  and 
architect  in  Franklin  County.  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Dowell  have  seven  children,  Noble  Yates,  Clara 
V.,  Reola  Harker,  George  W.,  Jr.,  Anna  Lee, 
Marion  Richard  and  Theo.  The  son  Noble  was 
born  October  26,  1900,  at  Elkville  in  Jackson 
County,  graduated  from  the  high  school  at 
Duquoin,  and  was  not  yet  seventeen  years 
of  age  when  America  entered  the  World  war. 
Judge  Dowell  desired  that  he  have  military 
training  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  if  the 
counti'y  needed  him,  and  he  therefore  attended 
and  graduated  at  the  age  of  eighteen  from 
the  Columbia  Military  Academy  in  Tennessee 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  of  cadets.  Subse- 
quently he  attended  the  law  department  of 
Georgetown  University  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
a  year,  and  is  now  continuing  his  law  studies 
in  the  University  of  Illinois,  preparatory  to 
practicing  with  his  father. 


Orville  Marion  Karraker,  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Harrisburg,  first  be- 
came identified  with  that  community  in  the 
canacity  of  teacher  and  educator.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  the  banking  business  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  east  of  Dongola,  in 
Union  County,  Illinois,  July  19,  1878.  His 
grandfather,  Rev.  Jacob  Karraker,  was  of  Hol- 
land-Dutch ancestry  and  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  but  came  in  pioneer  times  to  south- 
ern Illinois  and  covered  an  extensive  territory 
as  a  missionary  Baptist  minister.  Wilford  W. 
Karraker,  father  of  the  Harrisburg  banker, 
was  born  in  Union  County,  Illinois,  and  mar- 
ried Sarah  Richardson,  a  native  of  the  same 
county,  and  daughter  of  Rev.  Marion  Richard- 
son, who  was  also  a  Baptist  minister  in  south- 
ern Illinois.  The  wife  of  Rev.  Jacob  Kar- 
raker was  Mary  Peeler,  a  native  of  Tennessee. 
Wilford  W.  Karraker  was  also  a  teacher  in  his 
early  life,  but  for  many  years  has  followed 
farming,  and  he  and  his  wife  now  live  retired 
at  Dongola.  They  are  the  parents  of  four 
sons  and  one  daughter. 

Orville  Marion  Karraker  while  a  boy  on  the 
farm  attended  rural  schools.  He  was  gradu- 
ated in  1899  from  the  Southern  Illinois  State 
Normal  University  at  Carbondale.  During  the 
administration  of  Governor  Dunne  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  trustee  of  the  Normal  University  at 
Carbondale  and  held  that  position  while  Mr. 
Dunne  was  governor.  After  graduating  he 
came  to  Harrisburg  as  teacher  of  Latin  and 
literature  at  the  high  school,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  two  years. 

Mr.  Karraker  in  1901  entered  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  as  a  clerk.  For  five  years  he  was 
cashier  of  the  bank,  and  since  1915  has  been 
its  efficient  and  popular  president. 

He  has  been  active  in  public  affairs,  serving 
fifteen  years  as  president  of  the  Harrisburg 
Board  of  Education,  and  in  1913  was  elected 
and  served  two  years  as  mayor.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  is  a  Master 
Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Rotary  Club.  Mr. 
Karraker  married,  in  1905,  Miss  Etta  Joyner. 
She  died  in  December,  1925,  leaving  one  son, 
James  Wilford  Karraker. 

Isadore  L.  Buchhalter,  Chicago  musician, 
a  resident  of  that  city  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
is  dean  of  the  Chicago  Philharmonic  Con- 
servatory. 

Mr.  Buchhalter  was  born  in  Russia,  was 
brought  in  infancy  by  his  parents  to  America 
and  was  reared  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
His  brother  has  adopted  a  somewhat  different 
spelling  of  the  family  name  from  his  father, 
who  was  A.  Buchhalter  and  now  signs  it 
Bucharoff.  His  father  was  distinguished  as 
an  educator  in  Europe.  He  died  in  Chicago, 
as  did  also  the  mother.  A  brother  of  Mr. 
Buchhalter  has  won  his  place  as  a  composer  of 
operas,  and  one  of  the  men  high  in  the  musical 
art  at  New  York  City. 

Isadore  L.  Buchhalter  was  liberally  educated 
in  the  high  school  at  New  Haven,  attended 
Yale  University  there,  and  from  early  boy- 
hood was  a  student  of  the  piano.  With  the 
musical  tradition  of  his  family  and  his  own 
enthusiasm  he  has  achieved  substantial  re- 
nown in  the  musical  art.     For  several  years 
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he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  pedagogy  of  the 
piano.  As  a  teacher  he  has  brought  to  life  a 
number  of  pianists  who  under  his  skillful  pro- 
fessional direction  have  likewise  reached  the 
goal  of  highest  excellence. 

Mr.  Buchhalter's  training  was  received  un- 
der many  noted  masters,  including  Consolo, 
Von  Schiller,  Parker,  Weidig  and  his  brother 
Bucharoff.  Mr.  Buchhalter  came  to  Chicago 
in  1907.  The  Chicago  Philharmonic  Conserva- 
tory, of  which  he  is  dean,  is  one  of  the  noted 
musical  institutions  of  the  city,  located  in  the 
Kimball  Building. 

A  very  interesting  diversion  from  his  mu- 
sical career  came  to  Mr.  Buchhalter  in  the 
political  campaign  of  1924  when  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  republican  presidential  electors 
from  Illinois.  Thus  he  had  the  privilege  of 
passing  one  of  the  votes  from  his  state  for 
Calvin  Coolidge.  Mr.  Buchhalter  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hoffman,  who  was  born  and 
reared  in  Chicago  and  is  one  of  the  well 
known  attorneys  of  Chicago.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Clarice. 

William  Alden  Wiltberger  is  chief  of  po- 
lice of  the  City  of  Evanston.  His  appointment 
to  that  office  and  confirmation  by  the  City 
Council  in  June,  1925,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion as  an  unusual  recognition  of  scientific 
training  and  efficiency  rather  than  a  mere 
service  record  as  the  chief  qualification.  Mr. 
Wiltberger  is  one  of  the  few  police  chiefs  in 
the  country  who  has  the  scholastic  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts. 

He  was  born  at  DeKalb,  Illinois,  October  17, 
1897,  son  of  William  F.  and  Helen  B.  (Duffy) 
Wiltberger,  also  natives  of  DeKalb.  He  was 
reared  in  that  city,  and  after  two  years  of 
college  training  in  Beloit  College  at  Beloit, 
Wisconsin,  he  entered  the  army  for  service 
in  the  World  war,  enlisting  in  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps  at  Chicago  early  in  1918.  He 
was  on  duty  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri, 
Camp  Meigs  at  Washington,  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  and  finally  at  Fort  Sheridan, 
Illinois  as  a  sergeant,  first  class  (sergeant- 
major)  in  the  personnel  office  of  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps. 

On  receiving  his  honorable  discharge  in  Jan- 
uary, 1919,  he  returned  to  Beloit  College  to 
complete  some  courses  he  had  begun  before 
the  war.  From  Beloit  he  went  to  Berkeley, 
California,  and  received  special  training  in 
the  Berkeley  Police  School  under  Chief  of 
Police  Vollmer,  nationally  known  as  a  "scien- 
tific chief."  He  waa<  trained  in  all  branches 
of  the  police  profession,  and  in  addition  to 
this  practical  experience  he  took  courses  in 
criminology,  police  technique  and  related  sub- 
jects at  the  University  of  California.  His  uni- 
versity training  gave  him  a  fundamental 
knowledge  of  such  important  subjects  as  social 
economics,  education,  psychology,  psychiatry, 
economics,  anthropology  and  related  subjects. 
He  remained  at  Berkeley  three  years,  gradu- 
ating with  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts  from 
the  University  of  California.  He  was  the  first 
man  in  the  University  of  California  to  be  al- 
lowed academic  recognition  for  professional 
training  in  police  work,  by  being  allowed  to 
"minor"  in  criminology.  This  was  on  account 
of  his   special   training  in  police  work  under 


the  guidance  of  leaders  in  criminology  and 
the  police  field. 

On  returning  to  Illinois  Mr.  Wiltberger  on 
December  1,  1923,  became  an  aid  in  the  office 
of  Dr.  H.  M.  Adler,  state  criminologist,  at 
Chicago,  specializing  in  the  work  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Juvenile  Research,  and  the  Illinois 
State  Penitentiary.  In  1924  he  entered  the 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  taking  further  work  in 
the  field  of  criminology  and  public  welfare 
administration.  This  led  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts. 

Mr.  Wiltberger  took  the  position  of  chief 
of  police  of  Evanston  on  July  1,  1925.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Evanston  Kiwanis  Club, 
of  several  Masonic  bodies,  of  the  Phi  Kappa 
Alpha  fraternity,  member  of  the  American 
Legion  and  Congregational  Church.  He  also 
belongs  to  such  scientific  organizations  as  the 
American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Crim- 
inology, International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  and  at  its  meeting  in  Chicago  in 
1926  was  made  a  member  of  its  Executive 
Board  and  a  member  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Identification  and  Illinois  Police 
Association. 

Mr.  Wiltberger  married  in  1922,  Miss  Louise 
Walters,  a  native  of  Texas. 

Thomas  B.  Stephenson.  One  of  the  strong- 
est forces  in  the  progress  and  upbuilding  of 
the  little  city  of  Sparta  in  Randolph  County 
has  been  the  Sparta  Building  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion, which  was  promoted  in  March,  1886,  by 
James  Bottom,  with  an  authorized  capitaliza- 
tion of  .$1,000,000.  James  Bottom  was  the  first 
president,  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  in- 
cluded James  Bottom,  H.  R.  Guthrie,  G.  W. 
McGuire,  John  Frohard,  A.  A.  Brown,  P.  H. 
Murphy  and  J.  A.  Holdoway.  Mr.  W.  J.  Bur- 
nett was  the  first  secretary.  He  resigned  and 
the  unexpired  term  was  filled  out  by  T.  B. 
Stephenson.  A.  A.  Brown  was  the  next  secre- 
tary, and  in  1888  Thomas  B.  Stephenson 
became  secretary  and  for  nearly  forty  years 
has  been  the  chief  administrative  official  of 
this  splendid  organization.  The  first  president 
was  James  Bottom,  the  second  was  J.  C.  Simp- 
son, the  third  was  W.  J.  Brown,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  J.  T.  Clendennin,  and  later  by  J.  C. 
Brown,  who  is  now  the  president.  In  1923  the 
authorized  capital  was  increased  to  83,000,000. 
The  association  now  has  assets  of  $1,150,000, 
and  from  the  beginning  the  institution  has 
used  its  resources  in  conformity  with  the  es- 
sential principles  of  the  charter,  to  promote 
home  building  and  home  ownership. 

Thomas  B.  Stephenson  has  lived  nearly  all 
his  life  at  Sparta,  and  while  he  has  been 
abundantly  prosperous  he  has  given  likewise 
of  his  talents  for  the  larger  welfare  of  the 
community.  He  was  born  in  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, November  20,  1855,  son  of  Edward  and 
Elizabeth  (Preston)  Stephenson.  In  1858  the 
family  came  to  America  and  established  a 
home  near  Toronto,  Canada.  Edward  Ste- 
phenson died  soon  afterward,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two.  His  widow  subsequently  married 
John  D.  Stephenson,  brother  of  her  first  hus- 
band, and  in  1860  they  came  to  Illinois  and 
settled  at  Sparta.  John  D.  Stephenson  was  a 
carpenter  and  farmer,  and  died  in  1907.     The 
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mother  of  Thomas  B.  Stephenson  died  in  1923, 
when  more  than  ninety  years  of  age. 

Thomas  B.  Stephenson  was  five  years  old 
when  brought  to  Illinois.  He  attended  public 
schools  in  Sparta,  the  Southern  Illinois  Nor- 
mal University  at  Carbondale,  and  taught  sev- 
eral terms  of  school  in  and  near  Sparta.  In 
addition  to  his  long  connection  with  the  Sparta 
Building  &  Loan  Association  he  has  had  nu- 
merous other  business  interests.  For  a  number 
of  years,  beginning  in  181)2,  he  was  in  the 
mercantile  business,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Stephenson  &  Beattie.  He  also  helped  estab- 
lish the  first  modern  creamery  in  Randolph 
County,  the  Sparta  Creamery  Company,  and 
served  as  its  treasurer.  He  was  for  a  time 
bookkeeper  and  assistant  cashier  of  the  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bank.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  organizers  and  general  manager  of  the 
Sparta  Pressed  Brick  Company  and  secretary 
and  manager  of  the  Wilson  Brothers  Coal 
Company,  operating  one  of  the  largest  coal 
mines  in  Randolph  County.  Mr.  Stephenson  is 
a  republican,  and  has  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  Sunday  School  work,  having  been  president 
of  the  County  Sunday  School  Association  and 
frequently  a  delegate  to  Sunday  School  con- 
ventions. 

He  married  at  Sparta,  October  8,  1879,  Miss 
Mary  J.  Beattie,  daughter  of  Jacob  Beattie. 
The  Beattie  family  was  established  in  Ran- 
dolph County  as  early  as  1812.  Her  father 
died  in  April,  1899,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 

Edward  B.  Stephenson,  oldest  child  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Stephenson,  has  made  a 
brilliant  record  as  a  scientist  and  scholar.  He 
graduated  from  the  Sparta  High  School,  then 
entered  Knox  College  and  was  graduated 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  1903.  During  1906  he 
was  a  teacher  in  the  high  school  at  Geneva, 
Illinois.  In  1907  he  returned  to  Knox  College 
as  an  instructor,  having  obtained  the  Master 
of  Science  degree  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
in  that  year.  Three  years  later,  in  1910,  he 
was  awarded  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
by  the  University  of  Illinois.  During  the  sum- 
mer vacation  of  1907  he  was  employed  as  a 
draftsman  and  rodman  by  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  Railroad  Company,  and  for 
several  years  he  taught  and  worked  alter- 
nately. While  studying  for  his  Doctor's  de- 
gree he  was  a  fellow  in  physics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  In  1909  he  became  instructor 
in  physics  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
and  from  1913  to  1917  was  assistant  professor 
in  that  institution.  During  the  summer  of 
1911  he  worked  for  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany at  Chicago  to  increase  his  practical  ex- 
perience. In  the  summer  of  1912  he  worked 
for  the  Underwriters  Laboratories,  Incorpo- 
rated, of  Chicago,  and  each  summer  following 
until  1917  did  research  work  in  wireless  teleg- 
raphy and  wrote  a  number  of  technical  ar- 
ticles. He  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  member  of 
the  social  fraternity  Sigma  Gamma  Alpha, 
the  American  Physics  Society  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence. When  the  United  States  entered  the 
World  war  he  resigned  his  position  with  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  attended  the  Of- 
ficers Training  Camp  at  Fort  Snelling,  was 
commissioned  a  captain  in  the  Engineer  Corps 
and   was   on   duty   at   Fort   Leavenworth   and 


Camp  Humphrey.  His  ability  and  scholarship 
caused  him  to  be  retained  in  this  country  as 
an  instructor,  much  to  his  disappointment, 
since  he  desired  the  experience  of  active  serv- 
ice at  the  front.  After  the  war  the  depart- 
ment requested  that  he  remain  in  the  regular 
army,  but  for  the  larger  opportunities  he 
secured  transfer  to  the  navy.  Eventually  he 
tired  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  that  de- 
partment and  resigned  his  commission,  but 
was  persuaded  to  remain  as  a  civilian,  and  he 
has  his  headquarters  at  Washington,  engaged 
in  research  and  experimental  work  in  behalf 
of  the  navy.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  younger  scientists  in  the 
country  today.  Edward  Stephenson  married 
Adeline  Alexander,  of  Geneva,  Illinois. 

The  second  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen- 
son is  Carl  C,  who  graduated  from  Knox  Col- 
lege Bachelor  of  Science,  graduated  in  law 
from  St.  Louis  Law  School  and  is  now  legal 
advisor  in  the  offices  of  the  Sparta  Building  & 
Loan  Association.  He  married  Lena  Dean,  of 
Traverse  City,  Michigan.  The  only  daughter, 
Bertha  Elizabeth,  is  a  graduate  of  Knox  Col- 
lege, taught  Latin  two  years  in  the  Sparta 
High  School,  and  in  1910  was  married  to  Hugh 
K.  Wilson,  who  is  in  business  with  the  Witte 
Hardware  Company  of  St.  Louis. 

Isaac  A.  Foster,  M.  D.,  is  a  prominent  phy- 
sician at  Ziegler,  and  has  had  a  busy  career 
in  his  profession  covering  a  period  of  thirty- 
five  years. 

He  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  fam- 
ilies of  southern  Illinois.  His  great-grand- 
father, Asa  Foster,  came  to  Illinois  when  it 
was  a  territory,  in  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  He  acquired  his  land  direct 
from  the  government,  and  opened  up  one  of 
the  first  farms  in  what  is  now  Hardin,  then 
Pope,  County. 

In  this  pioneer  home  of  Asa  Foster  was 
born  a  son  January  8,  1811,  named  Horace 
Foster.  Horace  Foster  married  Phoebe  Davis. 
He  died  in  1847.  He  and  his  wife  had  four 
children,  named  Asa,  Horace,  Lyman,  and 
Mary  Jane. 

Horace  Foster,  Jr.,  representing  the  third 
generation  of  this  family  in  Southern  Illi- 
nois, was  born  near  Elizabethtown  November 
18,  1829.  He  married  December  9,  1849, 
Elizabeth  Ann  Hobbs,  a  native  of  Missouri. 
Twelve  children  were  born  to  their  union,  and 
those  now  living  are:  Thomas  Jefferson,  a 
resident  of  Franklin  County,  Illinois;  John 
William,  of  New  Haven,  Illinois;  Isaac  A.; 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Tyer,  Mrs.  John  Blagg  and  Mrs. 
W.  R.  Patton. 

Dr.  Isaac  A.  Foster  was  born  at  the  old 
homestead  in  Hardin  County  October  4,  1862. 
He  had  the  normal  experiences  of  a  country 
boy,  attended  country  schools,  and  eight  years 
of  his  early  manhood  were  divided  between 
teaching  and  reading  and  study  at  home.  He 
made  himself  proficient  in  civil  engineering 
and  in  1888  was  elected  surveyor  of  Hardin 
County.  In  1891  he  was  graduated  with  the 
M.  D.  degree  from  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  St.  Louis,  and  began  his 
practice  in  the  Rock  Creek  community,  where 
he  remained  two  years.  For  nearly  a  quarter 
'  of  a  century  Doctor  Foster  was  located  at  New 
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Haven,  Illinois,  and  in  1917  removed  to  the 
mining  community  of  Ziegler  in  Franklin 
County,  where  he  has  carried  on  a  large  gen- 
eral practice.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Frank- 
lin County,  Illinois  State,  Southern  Illinois  and 
American  Medical  Associations. 

Doctor  Foster  is  one  of  the  prominent  Ma- 
sons of  the  state,  being  now  the  twelfth  oldest 
grand  lecturer  of  the  order  in  the  United 
States.  He  served  several  years  as  district 
deputy  grand  master,  Forty-seventh  Masonic 
District.  He  and  his  wife  are  active  workers 
in  the  Eastern  Star  and  he  belongs  to  the 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America  and  the  Chris- 
tian  Church. 

Doctor  Foster  married,  in  1898,  Miss  Belle 
Chastain,  of  White  County,  Illinois.  She  had 
been  a  teacher  before  her  marriage.  Of  their 
children  the  son  Edward  H.  died  September  19, 
1908.  The  son  John  Paul  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  Normal  University  at  Car- 
bondale  and  took  his  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1925. 
The  daughter,  Alice  Belle,  is  now  a  teacher 
in  the  State  Normal  at  Carbondale.  The  son 
Isaac  O.,  born  June  1,  1895,  from  a  former 
marriage,  was  educated  in  the  Harrisburg 
High  School,  the  Normal  at  Carbondale,  grad- 
uated Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  1923,  and  took  his  Masters  de- 
gree at  Illinois  in  1924  and  his  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  in  1925.  Since  the  fall  of 
1925  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  college  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Don  B.  Stewart,  M.  D.,  is  a  surgeon  of 
brilliant  qualifications,  now  in  charge  of  the 
Ziegler  Hospital  and  ranks  among  the  best 
in  his  field  in  Franklin  County. 

His  father,  Dr.  James  C.  Stewart,  has  for 
many  years  been  an  honored  physician  and 
surgeon  in  Southern  Illinois,  and  lives  at 
Anna.  Dr.  James  C.  Stewart  was  born  in 
Johnson  County,  Illinois,  in  1866,  son  of  Thom- 
as B.  and  Sarah  J.  (Lovelace)  Stewart,  who 
were  Illinois  farmers.  He  grew  up  on  a  farm, 
attended  country  schools  and  the  Southern 
Illinois  Normal  University  at  Carbondale.  He 
taught  four  years  in  the  intervals  of  his  med- 
ical studies.  In  1891  he  was  graduated  from 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at 
St.  Louis  and  for  seven  years  carried  on  a 
successful  general  practice  in  Johnson  County. 
He  then  removed  to  Anna,  where  for  many 
years  he  has  given  special  attention  to  dis- 
eases of  the  eye.  He  ranks  as  one  of  the  able 
oculists  in  Southern  Illinois.  He  completed 
post-graduate  work  in  his  specialty  in  the 
Illinois  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  of  Chi- 
cago in  1900.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Association  of  Surgeons  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  and 
Indiana  Southern  Railway  Companies,  belongs 
to  the  Union  County,  Illinois  and  Southern  Illi- 
nois Medical  Associations  and  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

Dr.  James  C.  Stewart  married,  in  1892, 
Miss  Ada  P.  May,  of  Marion.  Of  the  four 
children  born  to  their  marriage  three  died 
young.  Don  B.  Stewart,  the  only  living  child 
of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Stewart,  was 
born  at  Anna,  Illinois,  October  25,  1895.  After 
attending  grammar  schools  he  was  a  student 


in  the  Union  Academy  at  Anna,  and  in  1916 
graduated  with  the  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree from  Northwestern  University  of  Chicago 
and  completed  his  medical  studies  at  North- 
western University  School  of  Medicine  in  1919. 
Doctor  Stewart  has  accepted  the  opportuni- 
ties that  bring  proficiency,  though  as  the  re- 
sult of  some  years  of  hard  work  with  com- 
paratively little  reward.  For  twenty-six 
months,  beginning  in  1921,  he  served  as  an 
interne  in  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  Hos- 
pital at  Chicago.  Since  then  he  has  been  lo- 
cated at  Ziegler,  and  is  the  surgeon  in  charge 
of  the  Ziegler  Hospital,  a  modern  institution 
with  equipment  of  thirty-five  beds  and  with 
a  staff  of  three  nurses.  Doctor  Stewart  did 
post-graduate  work  in  Tulane  University  at 
New  Orleans  in  1924.  He  is  married,  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  B.  P.  0. 
Elks,  and  Loyal  Order  of  Moose. 

H.  Edward  Morgan  has  practiced  law  since 
1913,  and  has  achieved  a  place  of  secure  prom- 
inence in  his  profession  at  Christopher,  Frank- 
lin County. 

He  is  a  native  of  southern  Illinois  and  is  a 
son  of  the  late  Charles  E.  Morgan,  who  fol- 
lowed railroading  in  early  life  and  was  a  con- 
stable in  Perry  County  for  about  twenty-five 
years  prior  to  his  death.  His  home  for  many 
years  was  at  Duquoin,  Perry  County,  where 
he  died  in  January,  1925.  Charles  E.  Morgan 
married  Ida  Thimmig,  a  native  of  Perry  Coun- 
ty and  daughter  of  Charles  Thimmig.  Charles 
Thimmig  came  to  America  from  Baden,  Ger- 
many, when  an  infant,  his  parents  settling  near 
Douglas  in  St.  Clair  County,  Illinois.  The 
Thimmig  family  has  long  been  prominent  in 
St.  Clair  and  Perry  Counties  as  farmers  and 
dairymen,  and  they  operated  several  cream- 
eries. H.  Edward  Morgan  was  born  at  Du- 
quoin June  21,  1891,  and  was  educated  in  pub- 
lic schools  there,  finishing  his  high  school 
course.  He  then  entered  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, taking  the  law  course  and  graduating  in 
1913.  On  being  admitted  to  the  bar  he  opened 
his  office  in  Christopher,  and  has  built  up  a 
large  general  practice  as  a  lawyer.  He  served 
two  terms  as  city  attorney  and  one  term  as 
assistant  state  attorney. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  a  member  of  the  Rotary  Club 
and  the  B.  P.  0.  Elks.  He  married  Miss  L. 
Martin,  daughter  of  Joseph  F.  Martin.  They 
have  one  son,  Robert  E. 

Theodore  McGonagil,  manager  of  the  Zeig- 
ler  Stores  Company  at  Zeigler  in  Franklin 
County,  has  since  early  youth  been  engaged 
in  commercial  life  and  has  filled  a  number  of 
executive  responsibilities  in  business  establish- 
ments in  southern  Illinois. 

The  large  mercantile  institution  of  which  he 
is  now  manager  was  established  under  the 
ownership  of  the  Levi  Leiter  estate  in  1904. 
Subsequently  it  was  operated  by  the  Zeigler 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  and  it  is  now  one  of 
the  properties  owned  and  controlled  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Leiter  of  Chicago. 

Theodore  McGonagil  was  born  at  Carter- 
ville,  Williamson  County,  Illinois,  February  15, 
1885.  His  father,  John  McGonagil,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  has  spent  his  active  life  as  a  miner 
and    mine    superintendent.       On    coming    to 
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America  he  located  in  Williamson  County,  be- 
ing then  a  young  man,  and  for  many  years 
served  as  superintendent  of  mines  for  the  Ha- 
fer  Wash  Coal  Company.  After  his  health 
failed  he  retired  and  is  now  living  in  Cali- 
fornia. John  McGonagil  married  Mary  Mc- 
Ewan. 

When  Theodore  McGonagil  was  a  small 
child  the  family  moved  to  Murphysboro,  Jack- 
son County,  where  he  attended  public  schools. 
When  he  was  eighteen  years  old  the  family  re- 
turned to  Carterville,  and  subsequently  he  com- 
pleted a  commercial  course  in  the  Gem  City 
Business  College  at  Quincy.  On  returning  to 
Carterville  he  spent  two  years  employed  in  a 
general  store.  For  eighteen  months  he  was 
payroll  clerk  for  the  Watson  Coal  Company  in 
their  offices  at  Herrin.  The  following  four 
years  were  spent  with  Treece  &  Company  at 
Herrin.  He  then  joined  the  W.  P.  Wren  Coal 
Company,  which  later  became  the  Old  Ben 
Coal  &  Coke  Company.  Mr.  McGonagil  had 
ten  years  of  association  with  these  corpora- 
tions with  various  responsibilities  in  their  gen- 
eral stores  and  offices.  Then,  in  March,  1925, 
he  was  called  to  his  present  duties  as  man- 
ager of  the  Zeigler  Stores  Company. 

Mr.  McGonagil  married  Miss  Ruth  Perrine, 
daughter  of  George  H.  Perrine,  of  Herrin.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Rotary  Club  and  is  affili- 
ated with  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  B.  P.  O. 
Elks. 

John  Franklin  Smulski.  For  a  quarter  of 
a  century  no  name  has  stood  for  a  higher  de- 
gree of  integrity  and  ideals  of  public  service 
and  more  complete  business  and  personal  in- 
tegrity in  Chicago  than  that  of  John  Franklin 
Smulski,  former  state  treasurer  of  Illinois, 
and  both  a  lawyer  and  a  banker. 

His  father  William  Smulski  immigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  1869  and  settled  in  Chi- 
cago, going  into  the  printing  and  publishing 
business.  Two  years  before,  John  Franklin 
Smulski  was  born  in  Posen,  Poland,  February 
4,  1867,  son  of  William  and  Euphemia  (Bal- 
cer)  Smulski.  During  five  years  of  his  early 
manhood  Mr.  Smulski  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  newspaper  and  publishing  busi- 
ness. He  acquired  a  liberal  education,  attend- 
ing a  government  military  high  school  in  Ger- 
many five  years,  spent  two  years  in  St.  Jerome 
College  in  Canada,  and  took  his  law  course  in 
Northwestern  University  of  Chicago.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1890,  and  for  fifteen 
years  was  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  David, 
Smulski  and  McGaffey.  In  1906  he  organized 
and  became  president  of  the  Northwestern 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Early  in  his  career  Mr.  Smulski  identified 
himself  with  the  republican  party.  He  was 
elected  and  served  as  an  alderman  of  Chicago 
from  1898  to  1903,  and  was  city  attorney  from 
1903  to  1907.  The  office  of  state  treasurer  of 
Illinois  .he  held  from  1907  to  1909  and  in  1907 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  republican  nomina- 
tion for  mayor.  From  1907  to  1913  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  West  Park  Commis- 
sioners of  Chicago,  and  in  1917-18  was  presi- 
dent of  that  board.  He  served  as  treasurer  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  in  1911. 
Mr.  Smulski  devoted  practically  all  his  time 
during    the    World    war    to   patriotic    engage- 


ments, not  only  those  affecting  the  allied  cause 
in  general,  but  particularly  all  designed  to 
promote  the  independence  of  Poland  and  the 
welfare  of  Polish  volunteers  from  America.  In 
December,  1921,  he  was  decorated  by  the 
French  government  a  Chevalier  Legion  d'Hon- 
neur  and  the  order  of  Palonia  Restotuta  by  the 
Polish  Government.  Mr.  Smulski  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  Athletic  and  Union  League 
Clubs  and  the  Chicago  Riding  Club.  He  mar- 
ried Harriet  Mikitynski,  of  Chicago,  on  June 
7,  1899.  They  have  two  children,  John  J.  and 
Harriet  M. 

Colonel  Oscar  C.  Smith,  an  Illinois  man 
with  a  notable  military  record,  in  both  the 
Spanish-American  and  World  war  periods,  is 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  but  for  several  years 
his  discharged  with  a  high  degree  of  credit 
and  efficiency  his  duties  as  managing  officer 
of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Jackson- 
ville. 

Colonel  Smith  was  born  in  Sullivan  County, 
Indiana,  January  1,  1876.  His  grandfather 
had  come  from  Pennsylvania  and  became  a 
settler  near  Bloomfield,  Indiana.  When  Colonel 
Smith  was  a  child  his  parents  moved  to  Clark 
County,  Illinois,  where  his  father  operated 
lumber  mills.  Colonel  Smith  had  opportuni- 
ties in  the  common  schools  of  his  locality,  and 
beyond  that  had  to  employ  his  own  efforts  and 
resources  in  acquiring  a  higher  education. 
He  taught  school  and  also  worked  as  a  coal 
miner,  and  without  any  assistance  carried  the 
high  school  subjects  and  also  read  law.  In 
1901  he  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  in 
Franklin  County,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
enjoyed  a  highly  successful  practice  at  Ben- 
ton. 

Prior  to  that,  when  the  Spanish-American 
war  broke  out,  he  helped  organize  Company  F 
of  the  Ninth  Illinois,  and  subsequently 
enlisted  and  served  as  a  private  in  the 
Fifth  Illinois  Regiment.  About  a  year  later 
he  recruited  forty-seven  men  for  service 
in  the  Philippines  during  the  insurrection,  and 
he  participated  in  the  southern  expedition  in 
Luzon.  Later  he  became  captain  of  a  com- 
pany of  the  Fourth  Regiment  in  the  Illinois 
National  Guard,  and  was  with  that  unit  on 
the  Mexican  border  in  1916.  The  following 
year,  when  America  entered  the  World  war, 
his  company  was  called  into  the  Federal  serv- 
ice, and  he  was  promoted  to  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  Department.  He  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  heading  the  court  which  tried  the 
famous  forty-five  conscientious  objectors  at 
Camp  Travis.  Colonel  Smith  crossed  the  ocean 
with  the  Ninetieth  Division  and  at  his  per- 
sonal request  was  assigned  duty  with  the  in- 
fantry as  major  in  command  of  a  battalion. 
While  leading  in  a  battle  in  the  St.  Mihiel 
campaign  he  was  gassed  and  disabled  from 
active  duty,  being  in  a  hospital  for  six  weeks. 
With  his  battalion  he  captured  Stenay,  head- 
quarters of  the  Crown  Prince,  only  a  few  min- 
utes before  the  armistice  was  declared.  On 
the  same  day  he  received  his  promotion  to 
lieutenant  colonel  and  subsequently  was  with 
the  Army  of  Occupation.  He  was  put  in 
charge  of  civil  affairs  in  a  jurisdiction  cov- 
ering three  kreises,  including  the  important 
cities    of    Berncastle    and    Trier.      Railroads, 
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telegraphs,  schools,  courts,  hanks  and  other 
departments  of  business  and  civilian  affairs 
were  under  his  supervision.  He  had  170  army 
officers  assisting,  but  so  far  as  possible  re- 
tained the  German  civil  officers.  In  February, 
1919,  Colonel  Smith  returned  and  was  granted 
an  honorable  discharge  July  11,  1919.  It  is 
his  distinction  to  have  been  the  only  American 
judge  advocate  that  was  awarded  a  wound 
chevron,  a  token  of  his  disablement  by  gas 
during  the  St.  Mihiel  campaign. 

During  the  years  he  practiced  in  Franklin 
County  he  won  many  successes,  being  assistant 
state's  attorney,  corporation  counsel,  and  city 
attorney.  Soon  after  his  return  from  abroad 
he  was  elected  city  judge  of  Benton.  As  the 
court  was  well  cared  for,  he  responded  to  a 
request  to  serve  as  a  judge  in  the  Chicago 
courts,  and  held  a  court  there  for  about  a 
year. 

In  October,  1921,  Governor  Small  offered 
him  the  position  of  managing  officer  of  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf,  paying  him  the 
honor  of  appointment  largely  in  consideration 
of  work  done  and  a  long  and  deep  interest 
in  child  welfare  and  orphan  home  associations 
as  county  probation  officer.  He  brought  to 
this  institution  well  digested  ideas,  the  value 
of  which  have  been  duly  demonstrated.  He 
has  made  important  innovations  in  teaching 
the  deaf,  and  some  of  these  changes  have  at- 
tracted attention  generally  and  are  now  being 
adopted  elsewhere.  The  Illinois  School  for 
the  Deaf  at  Jacksonville  was  founded  more 
than  eighty-five  years  ago,  and  there  are  about 
425  pupils  with  some  fifty-five  teachers  and 
100  employees.  Besides  the  buildings  there  are 
over  150  acres  of  land,  used  for  farming  and 
truck  growing.  Much  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  teaching  of  backward  children,  and 
this  school  has  introduced  a  normal  training 
department  to  train  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

Colonel  Smith  is  affiliated  with  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  but  his  chief  interest  in 
such  organizations  is  centered  in  the  American 
Legion,  and  his  efforts  to  secure  for  his  com- 
rades that  consideration  their  services  war- 
rant. He  was  department  commander  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  Veterans  in  1923-24. 
Colonel  Smith  married  Cora  A.  Crisp,  of 
Franklin  County,  Illinois.  They  have  three 
children:  Irene  J.,  Margaret  Ellen  and  Allen 
Naylor. 

Charles  Mark  Brookings,  M.  D.  For  sev- 
enty years  the  name  Brookings  has  stood  for 
the  highest  attainments  and  skill  in  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  and  surgery  at  Duquoin. 
Dr.  Charles  M.  Brookings  has  practiced  medi- 
cine there  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  career 
supplements  that  of  his  father  and  also  that 
of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Brookings,  a  pio- 
neer doctor  of  Perry  County  whose  memory  is 
still  held  in  high  esteem  there. 

The  Brookings  family  were  originally 
French  Huguenots.  The  French  spelling  of 
the  name  was  Broquin.  Jean  Broquin  on  leav- 
ing France  found  a  home  in  Wales.  His  two 
sons,  Charles  and  Richard  Brookings,  as  the 
name  was  spelled  after  the  family  went  to 
Wales,  came  to  America  in  1778  and  settled 
in   Cecil   County,   Maryland.     Richard   Brook- 


ings subsequently  located  at  Connellsville, 
Pennsylvania,  and  became  a  mine  owner  and 
merchant.  He  was  a  man  of  distinction  in  the 
community  and  was  impressive  among  other 
things  for  his  great  physical  stature,  being 
six  feet,  four  inches  tall. 

A  descendant  of  this  pioneer  of  western 
Pennsylvania  was  the  late  Allan  Clark  Brook- 
ings, who  was  born  at  Connellsville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1840.  He  came  west  and  graduated 
from  Rush  Medical  College  of  Chicago.  He 
had  located  at  Duquoin  in  1857,  where  his 
brother  Charles  had  established  his  home.  Dr. 
Charles  Brookings  practiced  medicine  and  con- 
ducted a  drug  store  at  Duquoin  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  war,  when  he  joined  the 
Twelfth  Illinois  Infantry  and  later  was  made 
captain  in  the  Eleventh  Missouri  Regiment, 
and  was  killed  while  leading  his  company  in  an 
assault  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 

Allan  Clark  Brookings  engaged  in  the  drug 
business  at  Duquoin,  soon  became  owner  of  a 
store  and  was  the  leading  druggist  of  the  com- 
munity until  his  death  on  January  6,  1901. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Duquoin,  also  trustee  of 
the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University  of 
Carbondale,  Illinois.  He  organized  the  first 
company  south  of  the  O.  &  M.  Railroad  in 
Illinois  which  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Twelfth 
Illinois  Infantry,  of  which  he  was  commis- 
sioned captain.  He  served  with  this  regiment 
until  the  period  of  his  enlistment  expired.  At 
that  time  the  Illinois  quota  was  full,  so  a  large 
number  of  the  boys  of  this  regiment  went  to 
Missouri  and  enlisted  in  the  Eleventh  Missouri 
Regiment,  in  fact  this  regiment  was  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  Illinois  boys. 

Allan  Clark  Brookings  married,  on  June  25, 
1867,  Jane  Amanda  Winters,  member  of  a 
very  notable  family  of  Perry  County.  Her  fa- 
ther, Christopher  Winters,  moved  to  this  sec- 
tion of  Illinois  in  1859.  He  had  previously 
been  a  farmer  in  Putnam  County,  Illinois, 
owning  several  thousand  acres  of  land  there. 
Unfortunately  he  went  security  on  the  notes 
of  some  of  his  friends  and  their  failure  wiped 
out  his  entire  fortune.  When  he  came  to  Perry 
County  he  still  owed  $75,000,  though  he  had 
never  personally  benefited  a  penny  from  this 
large  amount.  He  started  life  over  again,  and 
set  out  an  extensive  peach  orchard,  now  in- 
cluded in  part  of  the  town  site  of  Duquoin. 
After  his  death  his  children  continued  paying 
off  the  debt,  for  which  they  could  not  be  legally 
or  morally  held  liable,  until  the  entire  sum 
was  liquidated.  The  Winters  family  was 
largely  responsible  for  establishing  the  First 
Baptist  Church  at  Duquoin. 

Dr.  Charles  Mark  Brookings  was  born  at 
Duquoin,  May  27,  1868.  He  attended  public 
schools,  graduated  from  high  school,  was  a 
student  in  the  old  Chicago  University  and 
spent  two  years  in  Northwestern  University 
at  Evanston.  In  1889  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Northwestern  University  School  of  Phar- 
macy, and  then  became  associated  with  his 
father's  drug  business  at  Duquoin.  In  1898 
he  was  graduated  from  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Washington  University  at  St.  Louis 
and  for  two  years  practiced  at  Rockford,  Illi- 
nois. In  1901,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
returned  to  Duquoin  and  took  charge  of  the 
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drug  business  and  engaged  in  general  medical 
practice.  As  soon  as  the  opportunity  came  he 
disposed  of  the  drug  business  to  its  present 
owner,  Mr.  Angel.  Doctor  Brookings  in  expe- 
rience and  ability  is  one  of  the  foremost  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  of  Perry  County.  He 
has  a  modern  office  in  the  Brookings  Block  on 
Main  Street.  Dr.  Brookings  is  a  trustee  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  and  is  president  of 
the  Duquoin   High   School  Board. 

In  1901  he  married  Miss  Jessie  Pope,  daugh- 
ter of  Pleasant  N.  Pope,  and  member  of  an  old 
family  of  Perry  County.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, Robert  Lyle  and  Louise  Brookings.  The 
son  graduated  from  West  Point  Military  Acad- 
emy in  1924,  standing  fourteenth  in  a  class  of 
446.  He  has  the  rank  of  lieutenant  and  is  now 
a  registered  graduate  pilot  in  the  flying  corps. 
While  in  the  Military  Academy  he  ranked  es- 
pecially high  in  mathematics.  The  daughter, 
Louise,  graduated  from  high  school  in  1925 
and  is  now  attending  the  University  of  Illinois. 

John  Forester.  Three  generations  of  the 
Forester  family  have  been  identified  with  the 
mining  industry  in  southern  Illinois  around 
Duquoin.  The  Foresters  as  a  family  have 
been  distinguished  by  their  ability  as  engi- 
neers. The  first  John  Forester  lived  most  of 
his  life  in  England.  However,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  erecting  the  first  bridge  across  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  This  bridge  was  made  in 
England,  set  up  there,  and  after  being  dis- 
mantled was  shipped  to  America  and  put 
across  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal. 

The  second  John  Forester  lived  for  a  time 
at  Montreal,  and  was  identified  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  cannel  coal  fields  of  Ohio  around 
Carrollton.  In  1856  he  moved  to  Duquoin, 
Illinois,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1874. 
He  developed  coal  fields  in  southern  Illinois. 
His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Thompson,  who  died 
in  1903. 

John  Forester,  representing  the  third  gen- 
eration, was  born  in  Northumberland,  Eng- 
land, August  7,  1852,  and  was  an  infant  when 
brought  to  America.  He  grew  up  at  Duquoin, 
made  the  best  possible  use  of  his  advantages 
in  the  public  schools,  and  worked  around  the 
mines  from  boyhood.  In  1873  he  became  clerk 
in  the  store  of  W.  P.  Halliday  at  St.  John, 
and  for  over  forty  years  was  closely  identi- 
fied with  Halliday  interests.  He  became  as- 
sistant superintendent  and  then  superintend- 
ent of  the  Halliday  Store.  He  was  also  em- 
ployed in  erecting  the  Halliday  Coal  &  Coke 
Company's  plant  at  Hallidayboro.  In  1899  he 
built  the  Halliday  Salt  Works  at  St.  John  and 
managed  the  plant  until  it  was  abandoned. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  managed  the  Halli- 
day estate.  John  Forester  in  1903  organized 
the  Forester  Coal  &  Coke  Company  and 
ereceted  its  plant  at  Duquoin.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  company,  and  several  of  his 
friends  became  associated  with  him  in  that 
business.  The  company  became  one  of  the 
largest  in  Perry  County,  employing  several 
hundred  men  in  the  mines  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  plant.  John  Forester  was  also 
president  of  the  Duquoin  Planing  Mill  Com- 
pany, was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  merchants, 
Forester  &  Company,  and  a  director  of  the 
First    Bank    &    Trust    Company.      For    many 


years  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  business  and  community  affairs  at 
Duquoin.  He  was  a  member  of  the  high 
school  board  from  the  time  of  its  organization, 
and  in  politics  was  a  democrat. 

John  Forester  married  at  Duquoin,  July  20, 
1880,  Miss  Kate  W.  Jackson,  who  was  born  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  daughter  of  J.  B.  Jackson. 
Their  children  were  J.  Howard,  Robert  J., 
Walter  J.,  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank 
at  Duquoin,  and  Frederick  L.  The  three 
older  sons  all  became  actively  associated  with 
the  Forester  Coal  &  Coke  Company. 

Frederick  L.  Forester,  the  youngest  son, 
was  born  at  Duquoin,  April  4,  1888,  was  edu- 
cated in  public  schools  and  graduated  with  the 
first  class  at  the  Township  High  School  in 
1907.  During  1908-09  he  was  a  student  in  the 
dental  department  of  Vanderbilt  University 
at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  in  1910  gradu- 
ated from  Northwestern  University  College  of 
Dentistry  at  Chicago.  He  practiced  for  a  time 
at  Farina,  in  Fayette  County,  and  since  then 
at  Duquoin.  Doctor  Forester  married  Emily 
Pope,  daughter  of  Pleasant  N.  Pope,  a  Du- 
quoin banker. 

Norman  Allyn  Jay  is  postmaster  of  Steel- 
ville  in  Randolph  County.  The  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  his  official  position  is  the  continuous 
service  he  has  rendered,  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  under  democratic  as  well  as  repub- 
lican control. 

Mr.  Jay,  who  devoted  a  number  of  years  of 
his  life  to  educational  work,  is  a  son  of  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Jay,  who  made  himself  widely 
known  and  beloved  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  southern  Illinois.  He  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1820,  and  coming  to  Illinois  in 
1837,  settled  in  Richland  County  and  later  at 
Randolph.  Entering  the  ministry  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  he  labored  earnestly 
for  many  years,  not  only  as  a  pastor  but  with 
missionary  zeal  in  carrying  the  Gospel  to  iso- 
lated communities  and  building  up  all 
churches.  Under  his  leadership  the  Methodist 
Church  was  established  and  built  at  Steele- 
ville.  He  often  preached  there  as  well  as  at 
Chester.  His  primary  interest  was  in  agricul- 
ture, and  when  he  retired  from  the  ministry  in 
1856  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  farming. 
He  died  in  1878.  Rev.  Charles  F.  Jay  married 
Sarah  Bryan.  She  was  born  January  8,  1821, 
and  came  to  Illinois  the  same  year  as  her  hus- 
band's family.  This  remarkable  woman 
reached  the  age  of  a  century,  passing  away  in 
1921,  newspapers  all  over  the  state  taking  note 
of  her  death  at  the  century  mark.  She  was 
the  mother  of  eight  children. 

The  youngest  of  these  was  Norman  Allyn 
Jay,  who  was  born  October  11,  1864,  on  his 
father's  farm  two  miles  west  of  Steeleville. 
He  attended  country  schools  and  three  years  in 
the  village  schools  at  Steeleville.  As  a  boy  he 
had  an  ambition  to  become  an  educator  and 
was  determined  to  complete  the  course  of  study 
in  the  Normal  University  at  Carbondale.  Like 
many  of  the  young  men  of  those  days  who 
eventually  made  a  success,  he  had  little  or  no 
money  to  spend  on  an  education  beyond  what 
he  earned  himself.  He  taught  school  a  year 
and  the  following  year  attended  the  Normal, 
and  after  ten  years  he  was  able  to  achieve  his 
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object  and  was  graduated  with  high  honors 
from  the  Normal  School  in  1894.  After  that 
he  gave  all  his  time  to  his  chosen  profession 
until  1902.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  Steeleville.  He  has  always  been 
influential  in  politics  and  even  more  so  as  a 
recognized  community  leader.  His  administra- 
tion of  the  post  office  was  such  as  to  gain  him 
the  support  of  all  classes.  During  Wilson's 
administration  an  effort  was  made  to  turn  the 
post  office  over  to  a  representative  of  the  dem- 
ocratic party,  but  the  citizens,  appreciating  his 
efficiency  and  personality,  prevented  the 
change.  As  a  result  he  has  been  in  the  office 
continuously  for  twenty-four  years. 

Mr.  Jay  married  Clara  M.  Hyndman,  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  Fleming  and  Sarah  E.  (Ni- 
mock)  Hyndman.  To  their  marriage  were 
born  six  children,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
Helen  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  Charles  L.  Phifer, 
of  Gonconda,  Illinois.  Herbert  J.,  who  was 
with  the  colors  two  years  during  the  World 
war,  spending  eleven  months  in  France  with 
the  Thirteenth  Marines,  is  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1926  in  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
is  preparing  for  educational  work.  Ronald  is 
an  employe  of  the  Wabash,  Chester  &  Western 
Railroad  Company.  Norma  married  Everett 
R.  Mathias,  in  the  service  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad;  John  J.,  the  youngest,  is  attend- 
ing high  school. 

William  M.  Schuwerk.  An  Illinois  lawyer 
since  1882,  Judge  Schuwerk  in  his  profes- 
sional work  has  found  many  opportunities  for 
loyal  service  to  his  community  and  state.  No 
member  of  his  profession  is  held  in  higher 
esteem  in  Randolph  County. 

Judge  Schuwerk  was  born  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  April  12,  1856,  and  was  a  child  when 
brought  to  Randolph  County,  Illinois,  by  his 
parents,  Paul  and  Elizabeth  (Moser)  Schu- 
werk. His  father  was  born  in  Wurttemberg, 
Germany,  in  1814,  and  came  to  America  in 
1844.  He  married  at  Cleveland  and,  moving 
to  Illinois,  he  engaged  in  farming  in  Randolph 
County  until  his  death  in  1869.  His  wife  was 
born  in  1828,  in  Switzerland,  and  died  in  1891. 

William  M.  Schuwerk  was  thirteen  years  old 
when  his  father  died.  He  had  the  training 
of  a  farm  boy,  and  his  first  schooling'  was  in 
a  parochial  school  in  Evansville,  where  his 
instruction  was  in  the  Gei'man  language.  Later 
he  attended  public  schools,  and  in  1882  grad- 
uated Master  of  Science  from  McKendree 
College  at  Lebanon,  an  institution  which  all 
his  children  have  attended.  He  also  com- 
pleted his  law  course  there,  and  while  getting 
his  higher  education  he  taught  school  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  was  principal  of  the  Evans- 
ville school  for  a  time  after  his  admission  to 
the  bar.  In  1885  he  engaged  in  practice,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  firm  Hood  &  Schuwerk, 
with  offices  at  Evansville  and  Chester  for 
several  years.  He  has  handled  a  general 
practice,  appearing  as  lawyer  for  the  defense 
in  a  number  of  criminal  trials,  and  has  also 
done  a  large  amount  of  legal  business  for 
corporations.  He  assisted  in  organizing  the 
Evansville  Building  &  Loan  Association,  the 
Evansville  Telephone  Company  and  the  N.  & 
W.  Sauer  Milling  Company,  and  helped  raise 
the  cash  bonus  and  secure  part  of  the  right-of- 


way  for  the  Illinois  Southern  Railroad,  which 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  Evansville.  Judge  Schuwerk 
for  many  years  has  been  a  land  owner  and 
has  been  interested  more  or  less  actively  in 
farming. 

In  politics  he  is  a  democrat.  In  1889  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly.  For  six  years  he  was  master  in 
chancery  in  Randolph  County,  and  in  1910 
was  elected  county  judge,  an  office  he  filled 
until  1918.  He  has  distinction  of  being  chosen 
master  of  Kaskaskia  Lodge  No.  86,  the  first 
Masonic  lodge  in  Illinois.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Arch  Masons,  Tancred  Commandery 
No.  50,  Knights  Templar,  and  has  also  held 
chairs  in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

Judge  Schuwerk  married,  June  7,  1883, 
Miss  Mary  M.  Hoffman,  who  was  born  in 
Macon  County,  Illinois,  June  25,  1862,  daugh- 
ter of  Michael  and  Josephine  Hoffman.  Her 
father  was  a  native  of  St.  Clair  County,  Illi- 
nois, and  her  mother  was  born  in  Switzerland. 

William  H.  Schuwerk,  the  oldest  son  of 
Judge  Schuwerk,  was  born  at  Evansville,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1890,  was  educated  in  public  schools 
and  McKendree  College,  studied  law  under 
his  father  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1912,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  For  several 
years  he  practiced  with  his  father  and  in 
1915  moved  his  office  to  Chester.  He  was 
chosen  city  attorney  in  1916.  In  the  spring  of 
1918  he  joined  the  colors,  attending  training 
camp  at  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi,  was  as- 
signed duty  in  a  machine  gun  company  and 
later  in  the  One  Hundred  Forty-fourth  In- 
fantry. He  went  overseas,  spending  thirteen 
months  in  France.  Since  the  war  he  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  bar  of 
Chester,  and  in  November,  1924,  was  elected 
state's  attorney,  and  has  earned  distinction 
in  that  office  by  his  vigorous  efforts  at  law 
enforcement.  He  has  filled  the  chairs  in  the 
Masonic  Lodge  at  Evansville.  He  married,  in 
1917,  Dorothy  Crisler,  daughter  of  Arthur  E. 
Crisler,  a  prominent  attorney. 

The  second  son  of  Judge  Schuwerk  is  Wal- 
ter J.,  who  graduated  from  the  Illinois  Wes- 
leyan  University  Law  School  at  Bloomington 
and  is  now  junior  partner  of  his  father.  The 
son  enlisted  in  the  navy,  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment, in  April,  1918,  and  was  in  service  nine- 
teen months.  He  married  Treva  Webster,  of 
Steelville.  The  youngest  son  is  Paul  Edward, 
who  graduated  from  McKendree  College  in 
June,  1926.  The  only  daughter,  Myrtle  M.,  is 
the  wife  of  Henry  Sauer,  a  fruit  grower  of 
Jackson  County,  Illinois. 

John  M.  Crebs.  This  has  been  a  distin- 
guished name  in  White  County  for  over  sev- 
enty years.  The  present  John  M.  Crebs  for 
many  years  has  been  engaged  in  banking  and 
is  former  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  His  father,  Col.  John  M. 
Crebs,  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  soldier  and 
congressman. 

Col.  John  Montgomery  Crebs  was  born  in 
Loudoun  County,  Virginia,  April  9,  1830.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty  years  at  Carmi,  on 
June   9,   1890.      His   parents  were  Berry  and 
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Lucy  (Wilson)  Crebs,  his  father  a  native  of 
Frederick  County.  Virginia,  and  his  mother 
of  Loudoun  County.  In  1836,  when  their  son 
was  six  years  of  age,  the  family  moved  to 
White  County,  Illinois,  settling  on  a  farm 
about  eight  miles  southwest  of  Carmi.  Here 
John  Montgomery  Crebs  grew  to  manhood,  at- 
tending the  common  schools,  and  by  dint  of 
great  industry  and  natural  qualifications  pre- 
pared himself  for  a  career  as  a  lawyer  by 
private  study  at  home.  In  1852,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
at  once  engaged  in  practice  at  Carmi.  He  had 
reached  a  credible  position  as  a  young  lawyer 
when  the  Civil  war  came  on. 

When  the  Eighty-seventh  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry  was  organized  at  Shawneetown  Au- 
gust 12,  1862,  John  Montgomery  Crebs  was 
elected  its  lieutenant  colonel.  John  W.  Whit- 
ing was  colonel,  but  on  account  of  illness  was 
unable  to  accompany  the  regiment  to  the  front. 
Therefore  Mr.  Crebs  was  the  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  regiment  and  served  as  colonel 
through  its  various  campaigns  until  July  5, 
1865,  when  the  regiment  was  mustered  out. 
Having  completed  an  honorable  record  as  a 
soldier,  Colonel  Crebs  resumed  his  law  prac- 
tice, and  in  subsequent  years  made  himself 
one  of  the  best  known  attorneys  in  Southeast- 
ern Illinois.  In  politics  he  was  always  an 
ardent  democrat.  In  1866  he  was  nominated, 
but  was  defeated  in  election  for  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  In  1868 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  from  the 
Thirteenth  District,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1870.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  incident 
connected  with  his  congressional  service  was 
his  refusal  to  accept  the  salary  increase  voted 
to  members  of  Congress  while  he  was  in  that 
body.  It  was  the  first  case  on  record  of_  a 
member  of  Congress  declining  such  an  in- 
crease. He  declined  on  the  ground  that  his 
election  constituted  a  contract  between  himself 
and  his  constituents  so  far  as  the  salary  was 
concerned. 

Colonel  Crebs  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  retired 
from  the  practice  of  law  and  thereafter  gave 
his  attention  to  his  farming  and  other  business 
interests.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Carmi  and  for 
many  years  a  deacon,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  treasurer.  He  was  affiliated  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  Colonel 
Crebs  married,  October  13,  1857,  Annie  Stew- 
art, a  native  of  White  County  and  a  daughter 
of  Josiah  Stewart.  She  survived  her  husband 
about  ten  years.  They  had  the  following 
children:  Edwin  E.,  Lucy,  Berry  S.,  John  M., 
Annie,  Stewart  L.  and  Josiah.  The  son  Josiah 
was  drowned  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

The  present  John  M.  Crebs  was  born  at 
Carmi,  January  24,  1869.  His  education  was 
acquired  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town  and  in  Wabash  College  at  Crawfords- 
ville,  Indiana.  Taking  up  a  business  career 
at  Carmi,  he  engaged  in  banking.  He  was 
president  of  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank 
when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  National  Bank 
of  Carmi,  and  he  served  as  president  of  that 
institution  until  1923,  when  he  resigned.  Since 
that  date  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  He  is  also  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  and  loan  business  and  for  many  years 


has  supervised  extensive  farming  interests. 
He  has  always  been  a  democrat,  but  the  only 
position  he  has  held  which  might  be  regarded 
in  any  way  as  a  political  one  was  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
He  was  first  elected  in  1896  and  served  con- 
tinuously sixteen  years,  for  the  last  four  years 
being  president.  He  was  elected  to  this  office 
by  the  district  supervisors.  Mr.  Crebs  is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

He  married,  in  1890,  Elizabeth  Powell,  a 
native  of  Carmi  and  daughter  of  John  G. 
Powell,  for  many  years  a  merchant  and  at  one 
time  sheriff  of  White  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crebs  are  the  parents  of  four  children.  The 
daughter,  Lorene,  is  the  wife  of  Major  W.  M. 
Robertson,  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
Army.  John  Powell  Crebs,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Stock  Exchange  of  Chi- 
cago. Elizabeth  L.  is  the  wife  of  C.  W.  Evans, 
a  wholesale  dry  goods  merchant  at  Los  Ange- 
les, California.  John  M.  Crebs,  the  youngest 
son,  graduated  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  engaged 
in  the  bond  brokerage  business  at  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  died  in  1923. 

Samuel  Franklin  Hampton  was  one  of  the 
early  merchants  in  the  history  of  West  Frank- 
fort^ beginning  business  there  when  the  min- 
ing village  was  just  beginning  development 
toward  the  proportions  of  a  city.  His  busi- 
ness career  is  a  tribute  to  the  power  of  thrift 
and  industry  and  close  attention  to  his  work. 
Mr.  Hampton  is  now  living  retired  at  West 
Frankfort. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Williamson 
County,  Illinois,  December  20,  1855.  His 
father,  William  Hampton,  came  from  Tennes- 
see in  the  early  '50s  and  located  in  William- 
son County,  where  he  followed  farming.  Sam- 
uel F.  Hampton  grew  up  on  the  farm,  had  the 
advantages  of  the  country  schools,  and  deter- 
mined upon  a  career  as  a  merchant  rather 
than  that  of  a  farmer.  When  a  young  man 
he  removed  to  Benton,  where  he  had  several 
years  of  valuable  training  and  experience  em- 
ployed in  a  general  merchandise  store.  While 
there  he  married  Miss  Laura  Hays,  daughter 
of  Henry  and  Sarah  Jane  (Fidds)  Hays.  Both 
the  Hays  and  Fidds  families  were  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Franklin  County. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hampton  were  actuated 
by  motives  of  getting  ahead  in  the  world,  and 
after  some  years  of  close  economy  they  de- 
cided in  1905  to  go  into  business  for  them- 
selves. With  a  limited  capital  they  opened  a 
grocery  store  in  West  Frankfort,  their  first 
location  being  marked  by  the  present  Strand 
Theatre.  They  kept  an  attractive  store,  fol- 
lowed good  business  methods,  and  after  two 
years  moved  to  better  quarters  on  the  site  of 
the  present  American  Store,  and  still  later  to 
the  location  of  the  Walker  Store.  Mr.  Hamp- 
ton in  1913,  having  taken  a  well  advised  meas- 
ure of  the  future  growth  of  West  Frankfort, 
bought  a  building  site  west  of  the  Chicago  and 
Eastern  Illinois  passenger  depot,  and  there 
erected  the  brick  store  building  now  occupied 
by  the  Hampton-Kelly  Grocery  Company.  On 
the  corner  he  put  up  a  large  brick  building, 
now  occupied  by  the  Hampton  Drug  Company. 
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These  buildings  and  the  business  conducted  in 
them  are  a  practical  monument  to  the  success 
of  Mr.  Hampton  as  a  West  Frankfort  mer- 
chant. 

He  and  his  wife  had  six  children,  the  five 
now  living  being  Lucy,  Henry,  Bernard,  Troy 
and  Cecil.  The  sons,  with  the  exception  of 
Cecil,  accepted  the  lead  of  their  father  and 
have  achieved  definite  success  in  commercial 
careers.  Henry  is  now  head  of  the  company 
operating  two  fine  drug  stores  in  West  Frank- 
lin. The  son  Troy  is  head  of  another  drug 
business  at  Christopher.  Bernard  is  the  man- 
ager of  the  Hampton-Kelly  Grocery  Company, 
under  which  title  is  continued  the  business 
founded  by  his  father. 

Cecil  Franklin  Hampton,  the  other  son,  is 
a  professional  man.  He  was  born  at  Benton 
in  1902,  but  was  reared  at  West  Frankfort. 
He  graduated  from  high  school  in  1919,  and 
in  1923  received  the  degree  Doctor  of  Dental 
Surgery  from  Washington  University  of  St. 
Louis.  The  following  year  he  engaged  in  prac- 
tice at  West  Frankfort,  and  has  well  equipped 
offices  in  the  Masonic  Temple  Building,  and  is 
one  of  the  ablest  representatives  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Franklin  County.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society,  is  affiliated 
with  the  Masons  and  Elks  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Franklin  County  Country  Club. 

George  Matthew  Miley,  senior  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Miley  &  Combe  at  Harrisburg, 
was  reared  in  that  section  of  Illinois,  began 
the  practice  of  law  there  more  than  thirty-five 
years  ago,  and  has  won  real  eminence  in  his 
profession. 

Mr.  Miley  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
July  22,  1865.  His  grandfather,  Matthew  Mi- 
ley," was  a  native  of  Kentucky.  His  father, 
also  named  Matthew,  was  born  at  Paducah, 
Kentucky,  and  learned  the  cooper's  trade.  He 
came  to  Illinois,  and  when  the  Civil  war  broka 
out  enlisted  in  Company  B  of  the  Eighteenth 
Illinois  Infantry.  He  gave  three  and  a  half 
years  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  Union. 
After  the  war  he  settled  at  Mount  Vernon. 
Indiana,  where  he  followed  his  trade  and 
where  he  married  Sarah  Dunn,  who  was  born 
at  Mount  Vernon,  daughter  of  George  Dunn. 
After  their  marriage  they  moved  to  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  and  about  1872  settled  at  Harris- 
burg, Illinois. 

George  M.  Miley  was  reared  at  Harrisburg 
from  the  age  of  seven  years,  attended  the 
public  schools  and  as  a  youth  learned  the 
cooper's  trade.  As  one  of  a  family  of  seven 
children  he  had  to  depend  upon  his  own  ex- 
ertions from  early  youth.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  went  to  work  in  the  circuit  clerk's  of- 
fice. He  studied  law  in  law  offices,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  was  appointed  master  in 
chancery,  a  position  which  enabled  him  to 
live  while  studying  law.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1890  and  at  once  engaged  in  prac- 
tice at  Harrisburg.  Some  years  later,  on  ac- 
count of  failing  health,  Mr.  Miley  removed  to 
Thayer  in  the  Ozark  region  of  Missouri  and 
practiced  law  there  fifteen  years.  After  re- 
gaining his  health  he  returned  to  Harrisburg 
in  1913,  and  has  since  been  busied  with  a  very 
extensive  practice,  involving  much  corpora- 
tion work  for  railroads,  insurance  companies, 


coal  mining  organizations,  and  public  utilities. 

Mr.  Miley  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
republican  party  since  early  manhood.  Since 
1920  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
State  Republican  Committee.  However,  he 
has  never  sought  any  public  honors  or  offices 
for  himself.  He  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  and 
a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  B.  P. 
O.  Elks. 

Mr.  Miley  married,  in  1889,  Miss  Kate  An- 
derson. They  are  the  parents  of  six  sons, 
Harker,  Walter,  Wayne,  Robert,  Clark  and 
Delmas.  Harker  Miley  is  the  present  post- 
master of  Harrisburg.  Walter  Miley  was  in 
the  United  States  navy,  in  the  transport  serv- 
ice, during  the  World  war,  received  an  hon- 
orable discharge  and  is  now  a  sailor  in  the 
Merchant  Marines.  Wayne  Miley  enlisted  at 
St.  Louis,  was  trained  in  the  field  artillery  and 
went  overseas  with  the  Thirty-fifth  Division. 
He  is  now  in  business  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Elroy  W.  Heob,  now  superintendent  of  the 
city  schools  at  Chester,  Randolph  County,  was 
born  in  Southern  Illinois,  and  is  one  of  the 
popular  young  leaders  in  educational  affairs 
in  the  state. 

He  was  born  at  Ellis  Grove,  Randolph 
County,  January  29,  1889,  son  of  Joseph  F. 
and  Mary  (Beare)  Heob,  and  a  grandson  of 
Frederick  Heob.  His  father  has  spent  many 
years  as  a  merchant  in  the  Ellis  Grove  com- 
munity. Elroy  W.  Heob  attended  school  there, 
but  his  higher  education  was  the  result  largely 
of  earnings  and  efforts  put  forth  by  himself. 
He  spent  three  years  in  the  Southern  Illinois 
Normal  University  at  Carbondale.  He  taught 
in  various  schools,  and  eventually,  in  1917, 
graduated  A.  B.  from  Valparaiso  University 
of  Indiana. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  World 
war  he  was  superintendent  of  schools  at  Ava, 
Illinois.  He  enlisted,  and  was  in  service  with 
the  Field  Signal  Corps,  Tenth  Division,  being 
stationed  at  Camp  Funston,  Camp  McArthur 
and  Camp  Alfred  Vail,  serving  as  a  non-com- 
missioned officer,  with  the  rank  of  sergeant, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  in  line  for  a 
commission.  After  the  war  Mr.  Heob  was  su- 
perintendent of  schools  at  Stewardson  in  1919- 
20,  and  since  the  fall  of  1921  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  city  schools  at  Chester.  He 
married  Miss  Alice  Staton,  of  Oklahoma. 

Arthur  W.  Daggett,  M.  D.,  has  practiced 
medicine  and  surgery  at  Duquoin  since  1913. 
The  Daggetts  are  of  Welsh  ancestry  and  on 
coming  to  America  first  settled  in  New  York. 
Several  representatives  of  the  name  were  sol- 
diers in  the  Continental  army  during  the 
American  Revolution. 

Oran  Daggett,  grandfather  of  Doctor  Dag- 
gett, came  from  New  York  State  and  settled  in 
Marion  County,  Illinois,  where  he  became  a 
farmer  and  blacksmith.  He  died  in  1885,  when 
sixty-three  years  of  age.  He  married  a  Miss 
Meyer,  member  of  an  Illinois  pioneer  family. 

Their  son,  William  R.  Daggett,  was  born  in 
Marion  County,  Illinois,  in  1846,  was  a  farmer 
by  occupation  and  died  in  1882,  when  only 
thirty-six  years  old.  His  wife  was  Isabel! 
Creekmur,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Nancy 
Creekmur,    of    Kentucky    stock.      Mrs.    Isabell 
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Daggett  now  resides  in  Jefferson  County,  Il- 
linois. 

Arthur  W.  Daggett,  the  physician  and  sur- 
geon, was  born  on  his  father's  fai'm  in  Ma- 
rion County,  February  26,  1879.  His  first  ad- 
vantages while  on  the  farm  were  supplied  by 
the  country  schools.  He  lived  at  home  to  the 
age  of  twenty-two.  His  early  literary  advan- 
tages were  supplemented  by  attending  the 
college  at  Dixon  and  also  at  Charleston,  Illi- 
nois, and  later  entered  St.  Louis  University, 
where  he  was  graduated  A.  B.  and  in  1908 
received  the  degree  Doctor  of  Medicine.  For 
nearly  a  year  he  was  an  interne  in  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  in  1909 
he  opened  his  office  at  Belle  Rive,  Jefferson 
County.  He  remained  there  eighteen  months 
and  then  practiced  in  Franklin  County  until 
his  removal  to  Duquoin  in  1913. 

Doctor  Daggett  married  Miss  Pearl  Gilbert, 
of  Belle  Rive,  daughter  of  Rev.  B.  R.  Gilbert. 
Doctor  Daggett  is  a  member  of  the  Knight 
Templar  Commandery  of  Masons  at  Carbon- 
dale,  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  St.  Louis,  and  has 
filled  many  chairs  in  that  organization,  having 
been  elected  grand  lecturer  in  July,  1925.  He 
is  also  affiliated  with  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  and  B.  P.  0.  Elks. 

William  H.  Burkhardt  is  cashier  of  the 
Red  Bud  Trust  Company,  the  largest  financial 
organization  in  Randolph  County.  It  has  a 
history  of  over  thirty  years.  It  was  organized 
in  1895  as  a  co-partnership  by  Theodore  Saxe- 
meyer  and  others.  In  1921  it  was  reorganized 
under  a  state  charter  as  the  Red  Bud  Trust 
Company,  with  August  Eggerding,  president, 
A.  J.  Ratz,  vice  president,  and  W.  H.  Burk- 
hardt, cashier.  With  capital  of  $50,000.  the 
company  has  deposits  of  over  half  a  million, 
and  its  total  resources  are  approximately 
§700,000. 

William  H.  Burkhardt  is  a  son  of  John  M. 
Burkhardt,  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of 
Monroe  County,  who  has  served  three  terms  as 
sheriff.  The  father  of  John  M.  Burkhardt  was 
Conrad  Burkhardt,  who  married  Mary  Fauer- 
bach.  Both  were  natives  of  Germany.  They 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1842,  settling  on 
a  farm  in  Monroe  County.  John  M.  Burk- 
hardt was  born  near  Reneault  in  Monroe 
County,  November  14,  1861,  was  reared  and 
educated  in  that  community  and  all  his  life  has 
been  more  or  less  interested  in  farming.  He 
built  up  an  extensive  business  as  a  well  drill- 
ing contractor,  operating  several  outfits  over 
Monroe  and  adjoining  counties.  His  home  is 
at  Waterloo.  He  has  been  active  in  repub- 
lican politics  in  Monroe  County.  In  1906  he 
was  elected  sheriff  of  the  county,  serving  a 
four  year  term.  In  1914  he  was  again  elected 
to  that  office  and  was  sheriff  during  the  World 
war  period.  In  1922  he  was  elected  for  a  third 
time  sheriff.  John  M.  Burkhardt  married 
Louisa  Wool,  of  Monroe  County.  The  four 
children  of  their  marriage  were  William,  Olga, 
Sophia  and  Armin. 

William  H.  Burkhardt  was  born  at  Reneault. 
Monroe  County,  June  26,  1888.  He  attended 
country  schools  and  the  village  schools  of  Wa- 
terloo, finishing  with  a  business  college  course 
in  St.  Louis.  He  was  employed  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Trust  Company  of  St.   Louis  and 


the  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Company,  and  after 
returning  to  Waterloo  was  appointed  in  1917 
a  state  bank  examiner  for  southern  Illinois. 
He  also  served  as  deputy  sheriff  under  his  fa- 
ther. Mr.  Burkhardt  in  1922  left  the  office  of 
bank  examiners  to  become  cashier  of  the  Red 
Bud  Trust  Company. 

He  married,  in  October,  1915,  Miss  Louise 
Burckhardt,  daughter  of  Jacob  Burckhardt,  of 
Waterloo.    They  have  one  daughter,  Dorothy  W. 

Arthur  W.  St.  Clair  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  mayor  of  the  City  of  Nason, 
Jefferson  County,  a  community  that  has  con- 
sistently been  designated  as  "the  new  town 
with  the  big  future."  This  vital  little  indus- 
trial city  is  unique  in  the  community  of  Illi- 
nois towns  and  cities,  and  its  development  and 
upbuilding  are  proving  a  marvel  in  modern 
urban  progress. 

Mr.  St.  Clair,  the  vital  and  progressive 
mayor  of  Nason,  was  born  at  Sullivan,  Indiana, 
January  27,  1883,  and  is  a  son  of  Edon  and 
Cecelia  (Grizzle)  St.  Clair,  who  now  reside 
on  their  fine  homestead  farm  in  Southeastern 
Missouri,  near  Charleston.  The  St.  Clair  fam- 
ily has  pioneer  distinction  in  the  fine  old 
Hoosier  state.  Thomas  and  Mary  Ann  St. 
Clair,  grandparents  of  the  subject  of  this  re- 
view, passed  their  entire  lives  in  Indiana,  and 
Thomas  St.  Clair  represented  his  native  state 
as  a  valiant  soldier  of  the  Union  in  the  Civil 
war.  _  He  participated  in  many  engagements 
and  in  one  of  these  he  was  rather  severely 
wounded.  His  interest  in  his  old  corm-ades 
was  shown  during  later  years  by  his  active 
affiliation  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. Andrew  and  Daura  Grizzle,  maternal 
grandparents  of  the  mayor  of  Nason,  Illinois, 
likewise  were  born  in  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Grizzle 
thence  went  forth  as  a  loyal  soldier  in  the 
Civil  war,  as  a  result  of  which  service  he  was 
eligible  for  and  became  an  active  member  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Arthur  W. 
St.  Clair  is  a  member  of  a  family  of  eight 
children,  four  of  whom  died  in  early  childhood 
and  one  of  whom,  Perry,  met  his  death  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  when  he  was  killed 
in  an  accident.  Dora  is  the  wife  of  Ulysses 
Cottenham,  and  they  became  the  parents  of 
eight  children;  Arthur  W.,  of  this  sketch,  is 
the  next  younger;  and  Elsie  is  the  wife  of  Bax- 
ter Murphy,  their  children  being  seven  in 
number. 

In  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state  and 
county  Arthur  W.  St.  Clair  continued  his 
studies  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  his  discipline  included  that  of  the  high 
school  at  Sullivan.  There  he  learned  the  bar- 
ber's trade,  and  after  there  following  this 
trade  two  and  one-half  years  he  owned  and 
conducted  for  two  years  a  barber  shop  at 
Mosnee,  Wisconsin.  After  selling  this  busi- 
ness he  had  a  shop  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  and  after 
selling  this  he  had  a  shop  in  the  City  of  St. 
Louis  during  a  period  of  eighteen  months. 
Thereafter  he  conducted  shops  at  Collinsville 
and  O'Fallon,  Illinois,  and  in  December,  1923, 
he  became  a  pioneer  settler  in  the  new  town 
of  Nason,  where  he  erected  a  house  to  be  a 
home  for  his  family  and  also  built  a  barber 
shop  for  the  conducting  of  his  business.  No- 
vember 2,  1924,  he  was  elected  the  first  mayor 
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of  this  vital  young  city,  and  in  this  office  he 
is  giving  a  most  vigorous  and  effective  ad- 
ministration that  is  justifying  the  popular 
choice  that  placed  him  in  service  as  the  execu- 
tive head  of  the  municipal  government. 

Nason  is  situated  about  eleven  miles  south- 
west of  Mount  Vernon,  the  county  seat,  and 
here  in  1922  was  opened  the  largest  body  of 
coal  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  under  the  control 
of  the  Illinois  Coal  Corporation.  It  was  the 
initiation  of  the  coal-mining  industry  here  that 
led  to  the  founding  of  Nason  in  1923,  and 
the  place  now  has  a  population  of  1,500.  It 
is  assured  that  by  the  close  of  1925  Nason 
will  have  fully  2,500  inhabitants.  The  town 
is  not  one  of  mushroom  growth,  for  its  build- 
ings are  of  substantial  and  modern  order,  in- 
cluding several  fine  brick  blocks  for  business 
purposes,  a  modern  bank  building,  and  one 
unit  of  the  public  schools  that  are  destined  to 
rank  with  the  best  in  the  state.  Nason  has 
gained  its  city  charter  and  is  a  community 
of  industrial  'importance  and  modern  facili- 
ties and  improvements.  The  mayor  and  mem- 
bers of  the  council  are  liberal  and  progressive 
citizens,  the  City  Council  having  as  its  mem- 
bers Albert  Richardson,  S.  E.  Martin,  Carlow 
Geraldine,  John  Budislick,  Alfred  Mochnie, 
and  Matthew  Atkins.  Robert  Lance  is  police 
magistrate,  Stanley  Watson  is  city  attorney, 
Mr.  Mclntyre  is  city  treasurer,  and  Miss  Ruth 
Martin  is  the  efficient  and  popular  city  clerk. 
The  mayor  of  Nason  is  a  republican  in  poli- 
tics and  he  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  was 
registered  for  service  in  the  World  war  period, 
was  assigned  to  the  fourth  class  and  was  not 
called  to  active  military  duty,  though  he  was 
able  to  make  loyal  contributions  to  the  varied 
patriotic  activities  of  the  community  in  which 
he  was  then  living. 

August  3,  1908,  recorded  the  marriage  of 
Mr  St.  Clair  and  Miss  Mary  Rossbach,  eldest 
of  the  four  children  of  Charles  and  Mary 
Rossbach,  who  are  residents  of  Collmsville, 
Illinois.  Emma,  the  next  younger  of  the 
Rossbach  children,  is  the  wife  of  Edward 
Helmach,  and  they  have  two  children;  Kallie 
is  the  wife  of  Albert  Gabower,  and  they  have 
three  children;  and  Charles  is  also  married. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  Clair  have  two  children: 
Cecelia  and  Eugene. 

James  Glenn  Beattie,  M.  D.,  represents 
the  fourth  generation  of  a  family  that  has 
lived  in  Randolph  County  since  territorial  days 
in  Illinois.  His  forefathers  were  all  identified 
with  the  agricultural  industry,  but  he  has  won 
success  and  distinction  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion.     His   home   is    at   Evansville,    Randolph 
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He  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  His  father, 
grandfather  and  great-grandfather  all  had  the 
given  name  of  John  and  all  of  them  were 
farmers.  His  great-grandfather,  John  Beat- 
tie  came  from  South  Carolina  and  settled 
near  Preston,  Randolph  County,  in  the  year 
1809.  Doctor  Beattie's  father  married  Agnes 
Faris,  whose  people  had  also  come  out  of 
South  Carolina  and  constituted  a  well  known 
family  in  the  vicinity  of  Sparta,  Illinois. 

James  Glenn  Beattie  was  born  on  the  home 
farm  between  Sparta  and  Evansville,  July  8, 
1865.     He  was  reared  in  the  country,  attended 


country  schools  and  the  high  school  at  Sparta, 
and  had  several  terms  of  instruction  in  the 
State  Normal  at  Carbondale.  He  taught  win- 
ter terms  in  country  schools,  and  in  that  way 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  higher  education. 
After  teaching  for  some  time  he  entered  the 
Barnes  Medical  College  at  St.  Louis,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  M.  D.  April  13,  1898. 
It  is  probable  that  his  ambition  to  enter  the 
medical  profession  was  chiefly  aroused  by  the 
example  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Andrew  Bowers 
Beattie,  who  attained  more  than  ordinary  suc- 
cess in  the  profession  and  was  for  thirty-five 
years  identified  with  one  of  the  Illinois  State 
Asylums.  Doctor  Beattie  after  graduating  in 
medicine  practiced  at  Preston  for  fifteen  years, 
and  since  May  4,  1915,  has  been  the  leading 
representative  of  his  profession  at  Evansville. 
He  does  a  general  practice,  and  looks  after 
the  health  and  well  being  of  a  large  clientele 
for  many  miles  around  his  home  village. 

Doctor  Beattie  married  Miss  Lillie  Hogue, 
daughter  of  Archibald  Hogue,  of  Randolph 
County.  They  have  three  daughters,  Mary  A., 
who  is  teaching  in  the  Alton,  Illinois,  public 
schools,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Sparta  High 
School  and  Charleston  College.  Flora  I.  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Sparta  High  School,  was 
married  to  Philip  Peters  and  lives  in  Detroit, 
Michigan.  Lillian  E.  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Sparta  High  School  and  is  at  home.  Mr. 
Beattie  has  a  brother,  John  L.,  who  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  McCormick  Theological  Seminary 
at  Chicago,  and  is  located  at  Abingdon,  Vir- 
ginia. He  married  Elizabeth  Roberts  and  they 
have  one  son,  John. 

Percy  E.  Stadler.  The  International  Shoe 
Company  is  one  of  the  largest  shoe  manufac- 
turing organizations  in  the  world.  Its  head- 
quarters and  main  plant  are  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  The  company  maintains  forty-six 
subsidiary  and  branch  plants  over  the  coun- 
try. With  the  subdivision  and  extension  of 
the  business  through  branch  organizations  the 
offices  of  the  company  in  1917  decided  to  locate 
a  branch  factory  at  Chester,  Illinois.  The 
first  unit  of  the  plant  at  Chester  was  built 
that  year,  and  operations  were  begun  with  ten 
employes.  Since  then  additions  have  been 
made  so  that  about  500,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  are  now  utilized.  The  equipment,  need- 
less to  say,  is  of  the  most  up-to-date  and 
modern,  representing  the  last  word  in  new 
manufacturing  facilities.  The  business  at 
Chester  now  employs  625  persons.  Since  then 
as  subsidiary  to  the  Chester  plant,  auxiliary 
fitting  plants  have  been  established  at  Evans- 
ville and  Steelville,  both  in  Randolph  County. 
These  two  smaller  industries  employ  about  100 
persons. 

At  the  head  of  the  business  at  Chester  as 
general  manager  is  Percy  E.  Stadler,  a  man 
who  learned  the  shoe  business  in  boyhood  and 
has  for  many  years  enjoyed  important  execu- 
tive positions.  He  came  to  Chester  with  his 
family  in  1920  from  Jefferson  City,  Missouri, 
where  he  had  been  in  charge  of  a  department 
of  the  International  Shoe  Company.  His  ca- 
reer has  been  an  example  of  a  steady  climb 
to  larger  responsibilities  with  the  help  of  his 
individual  talents  and  industry.  Mr.  Stadler 
was   born    at   Jefferson    City,    Missouri.      His 
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grandfather,  Charles  Stadler,  was  a  native  of 
Germany,  but  lived  in  Switzerland  before  com- 
ing to  the  United  States.  He  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  in  1849  started  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  during  the  gold  discovery.  He  liked 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  settled  in  Iowa, 
but  soon  afterward  moved  to  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri.  Percy  Stadler's  father,  Albert  Stad- 
ler, was  born  at  Jefferson  City,  and  married 
Emeline  Stone,  of  a  prominent  family  of 
Kentucky. 

Percy  E.  Stadler  has  the  thrifty  qualities  of 
his  ancestors.  While  attending  public  schools 
he  carried  newspapers,  and  as  a  boy  became 
interested  in  shoe  manufacturing.  At  that 
time  the  shoe  plant  at  Jefferson  City  was 
largely  manned  by  convicts,  and  there  was 
very  little  chance  for  a  free  man  to  learn 
the-  business.  During  evenings  after  school 
and  after  he  had  finished  his  paper  route  Mr. 
Stadler  studied  shoe  pattern  making  under  a 
friend  of  the  family.  Becoming  proficient, 
while  still  very  young  he  found  employment 
with  the  old  Gieseke  D'Oench  Company  cutting 
patterns  by  hand  at  three  dollars  a  week. 
Later  at  St.  Louis  he  found  work  in  the  pat- 
tern department  of  the  Robert  Johnson  and 
Rand  Company,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
had  been  made  manager  or  superintendent  of 
the  department.  The  Robert  Johnson  &  Rand 
Company  subsequently  became  the  Interna- 
tional Company  and  Mr.  Stadler  remained  at 
St.  Louis  in  its  service  until  the  period  of  the 
World  war.  During  that  time  he  was  sent 
to  Jefferson  City  as  manager  of  the  local 
plant  there.  This  plant  had  been  much  beset 
by  labor  troubles,  and  Mr.  Stadler  had  the 
responsibility  of  adjusting  these  disputes  and 
bringing  order  and  efficiency  out  of  a  very 
complicated  situation.  He  understands  not 
only  every  phase  of  the  technical  process  of 
shoe  manufacturing  but  is  a  thoroughly  ca- 
pable business  executive  as  well. 

Mr.  Stadler  though  a  resident  of  Chester 
only  half  a  dozen  years  had  become  very 
popular  as  a  citizen.  He  is  president  of  the 
local  school  board  and  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Lodge.  He  married  Miss  Ethel  Crump, 
of  Jefferson  City.  They  have  two  daughters, 
Marcella,  born  December  16,  1916,  and  Fern, 
born  April  28,  1918. 

Ulys  Pyle,  former  county  judge  of  White 
County,  represents  some  of  the  honored  pio- 
neer families  of  Southern  Illinois,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  active  career  has  prac- 
ticed law  at  Carmi. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  White  County, 
April  10,  1880,  son  of  John  and  Eliza  (Stokes) 
Pyle,  and  a  grandson  of  Nicholas  Pyle,  who 
came  from  Pennsylvania  and  was  an  early 
settler  in  White  County.  John  Pyle  was  bom 
in  White  County,  but  his  wife,  Eliza  Stokes, 
was  a  native  of  Virginia.  Her  father,  William 
H.  Stokes,  was  born  in  New  York  State,  and 
removing  to  Virginia,  married  Mary  Margaret 
Cheek,  member  of  an  old  family  of  that  state. 
From  Virginia  they  removed  to  Tennessee, 
and  on  coming  to  Illinois  traveled  by  boat  to 
Shawneetown,  and  thence  by  family  coach  to 
Carmi.  William  H.  Stokes  bought  and  settled 
on  a  farm  ten  miles  southwest  of  the  county 
seat,   living  there  many   years,  but  spending 


his  declining  days  at  Carmi,  where  he  died  in 
1908  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  Still  an- 
other generation  of  the  Stokes  family  was 
represented  in  White  County  during  his  later 
years.  This  representative  was  Rev.  Thomas 
Stokes,  a  Baptist  minister  and  father  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Stokes. 

John  Pyle  and  wife  were  married  in  White 
County  in  1860.  In  1861  he  left  his  home  to 
enlist  in  the  Fortieth  Illinois  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, his  wife's  father,  William  H.  Stokes, 
serving  in  the  Eighty-seventh  Illinois  Cavalry. 
Both  were  soldiers  throughout  the  entire  war. 
Eliza  (Stokes)  Pyle  was  also  in  the  war  as  a 
nurse,  and  she  is  one  of  the  few  women  of 
Illinois  who  draw  a  pension  for  personal  serv- 
ice in  that  struggle.  She  is  now  eighty-two 
years  of  age,  lives  at  the  old  homestead  in 
White  County,  but  for  more  than  thirty  years 
has  been  afflicted  with  blindness.  John  Pyle 
died  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  He  was 
a  democrat  in  politics. 

Ulys  Pyle  grew  up  on  the  home  farm,  at- 
tended country  schools,  and  was  the  youngest 
of  his  parents'  children.  His  brother,  William 
H.,  has  achieved  distinction  as  an  educator  in 
the  field  of  psychology  and  is  the  author  of 
several  books  on  that  subject.  He  is  now 
connected  with  the  public  school  system  of 
Detroit,  Michigan.  Another  brother,  John  0., 
is  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago. 

Ulys  Pyle  graduated  from  the  literary 
course  at  Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  in  1902.  He  also  studied  law  there, 
subsequently  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Mis- 
souri, and  for  three  years  practiced  in  Dexter, 
that  state.  Mr.  Pyle  for  five  years  was  a 
practicing  attorney  at  Stigler,  Oklahoma.  On 
returning  to  Illinois  he  established  his  law 
office  at  Carmi,  and  is  one  of  the  successful 
representatives  of  his  profession  there.  He 
was  elected  on  the  republican  ticket  as  county 
judge  of  White  County  in  1918,  and  served 
four  years. 

Judge  Pyle  married,  in  1906,  in  Kansas, 
Clare  Byerley.  She  is  a  native  of  Carroll 
County,  Indiana.  The  three  children  of  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Pyle  are  Mertice,  Mabel  and  John. 

Frank  C.  Sibley,  M.  D.  The  name  Sibley 
has  enjoyed  an  honored  prestige  in  the  med- 
ical profession  of  Southern  Illinois  for  half  a 
century.  Dr.  Frank  C.  Sibley,  of  Carmi,  is  a 
son  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  W.  Sibley,  for 
many  years  a  physician  at  Fairfield,  and  the 
careers  of  the  two  men,  father  and  son,  cover 
exactly  half  a  century. 

Charles  W.  Sibley  was  a  native  of  Trum- 
bull County,  Ohio,  and  son  of  Charles  Sibley, 
a  native  of  Connecticut  and  of  English  an- 
cestry. Charles  Sibley  settled  in  the  Western 
Reserve  of  Ohio  after  coming  West,  from 
thence  moved  to  Southern  Ohio,  and  in  1852 
located  at  Fairfield,  Illinois,  where  during  the 
Civil  war  he  held  the  office  of  postmaster.  He 
lived  at  Fairfield  until  his  death.  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Sibley  married  in  Ohio  Mary  LaLance,  a 
native  of  Meigs  County,  Ohio,  and  of  French 
ancestry.  Her  father  died  in  Ohio.  Charles 
W.  Sibley  and  wife  were  married  in  1868.  He 
had  made  a  gallant  record  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Civil  war  with  the  Thirty-fourth  Illinois  In- 
fantry, and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Shi- 
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loh.  He  was  sent  to  St.  Louis  for  a  surgical 
operation  in  which  a  part  of  his  foot  was 
amputated.  Subsequently,  when  recovered,  he 
engaged  in  i*ecruiting  and  was  detailed  to 
drill  negro  troops  in  Kentucky.  In  after  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  and  always  a  republican  in  politics. 
In  1870  he  graduated  in  medicine  from  Ohio 
Medical  College  at  Cincinnati,  and  in  1876 
also  took  his  medical  degree  at  the  Belleview 
Hospital  Medical  College  of  New  York.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  physician  of  distinction 
in  Fairfield,  and  continued  his  professional 
work  there  until  his  death  in  1904.  His  widow 
survives  him  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  and 
resides  at  Fairfield,  where  all  of  their  six 
children  were  born  and  reared. 

Dr.  Frank  C.  Sibley  was  born  at  Fairfield, 
in  Wayne  County,  April  30,  1875.  After  a 
common  school  education  he  graduated  from 
Hayward  College,  and  studied  medicine  in 
St.  Louis  University,  where  he  took  his  M.  D. 
degree  in  1903.  After  an  interneship  in  a 
St.  Louis  hospital  he  located  at  Carmi,  and 
has  had  a  general  practice  as  a  physician  and 
surgeon.  In  order  to  serve  and  practice  the 
better  and  provide  needed  facilities  at  Carmi, 
he  and  Dr.  John  T.  Legier,  together  with 
Miss  Wilmina  K.  Pfeifer,  in  January,  1926, 
established  the  Carmi  Hospital.  Doctor  Sib- 
ley is  a  member  of  the  White  County,  Illinois 
State  and  American  Medical  Associations. 

During  the  World  war  he  served  on  the 
local  exemption  board  until  December,  1917, 
when  having  volunteered  and  having  been 
commissioned  a  captain  in  the  Army  Medical 
Corps,  he  was  called  to  active  duty.  He  spent 
nine  months  at  Camp  Wadsworth  in  South 
Carolina,  and  in  October,  1918,  went  overseas 
and  was  at  the  Base  Hospital  at  Bordeaux. 
While  overseas  he  was  commissioned  a  major 
in  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  and  is  now  an 
active  member  of  the  American  Legion.  Doc- 
tor Sibley  is  a  republican,  a  Presbyterian  and 
a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason 
and  Shriner. 

The  citizens  of  Carmi  hold  his  name  in  the 
highest  esteem  because  of  the  three  terms  of 
capable  service  he  gave  as  mayor  of  the  city. 
He  was  elected  to  that  office  in  1915,  1917,  and 
again  in  1920. 

Doctor  Sibley  married,  in  1905,  Mrs.  Effie 
(Beck)  Wilson.  Their  two  children  are:  Dor- 
othy Wilson  Andress,  of  Tryon,  North  Caro- 
lina; and  Hal  K.  Wilson,  who  graduated  from 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  and  since 
leaving  the  navy  has  been  an  electrical  en- 
gineer with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  at 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania.  The  chief  intel- 
lectual hobby  of  Doctor  Sibley  is  the  collection 
of  Indian  relics.  He  is  credited  with  having 
the  finest  and  largest  of  such  collections  in 
Illinois. 

John  A.  Short  is  president  of  the  First 
State  Bank  of  Chester  and  is  one  of  the  young- 
est bank  presidents  in  the  state.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Short  is  two  years  younger  than  the  bank  of 
which  he  is  the  active  head. 

This  has  long  been  one  of  the  strong  and 
prosperous  financial  institutions  of  Randolph 
County.  It  was  founded  as  the  Commercial 
Bank    of    Chester    and    opened    for    business 


October  24,  1888.  The  men  active  in  its  or- 
ganization were  William  R.  McKenzie,  Isaac 
Meredith,  T.  G.  Shadwick,  who  became  its 
first  president,  Harvey  Nevill,  Theodore  Sax- 
enmeyer,  Kate  Gillette,  and  J.  D.  Gerlach, 
who  was  the  first  cashier.  The  bank  started 
with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  Later  it  was  reor- 
ganized as  the  First  National  Bank  of  Ches- 
ter, the  two  men  most  active  in  the  institu- 
tion at  that  time  being  C.  B.  Cole  and  M.  C. 
Crissey.  On  January  12,  1897,  the  national 
charter  was  surrendered  and  it  became  the 
First  State  Bank.  Its  original  capital  was 
$25,000,  later  increased  to  §35,000,  and  finally 
to  $50,000.  The  first  president  of  the  First 
State  Bank  was  William  R.  McKenzie,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  original  stockholders. 
Mr.  McKenzie  was  succeeded  by  Isaac  Mere- 
dith, and  he  in  turn  by  Maurice  A.  Mudd. 
John  A.  Short  first  became  active  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  bank  in  1924  and  was  soon 
made  president.  In  July,  1923,  Mr.  C.  R.  Tor- 
rence,  the  present  cashier,  entered  the  bank 
as  assistant  cashier  and  has  held  the  first 
office  since  January,  1924.  The  vice  presidents 
are  David  H.  Holman  and  J.  S.  Morrison,  with 
E.  C.  Richter  assistant  cashier.  A  report  of 
the  bank  in  April,  1926,  showed  total  resources 
of  over  $600,000,  with  surplus  of  $25,000,  un- 
divided profits  of  $10,000,  and  deposits  of  over 
$500,000. 

The  grandfather  of  John  A.  Short  was 
Richard  J.  Short,  a  pioneer  settler  of  South- 
ern Illinois,  who  located  near  the  present  site 
of  the  town  of  Percy  in  Randolph  County,  on 
a  prairie  afterwards  called  Short's  Prairie. 
He  lived  out  his  life  in  that  community.  On 
the  old  farm  there  his  son  Allen  A.  Short  was 
born  April  5,  1856.  Allen  A.  Short  was  a 
farmer  and  school  teacher  and  remained  in 
the  home  neighborhood  until  1893,  when  he 
moved  to  Chester  to  take  up  his  duties  as 
county  treasurer.  After  four  years  of  service 
in  that  office  he  entered  the  grocery  business 
with  Isaac  Meredith  in  Chester.  The  grocery 
business  was  consolidated  with  the  mercantile 
business  of  Bernard  Cohen,  and  the  united 
enterprise  became  the  Chester  Supply  Com- 
pany. Allen  Short  sold  his  interest  in  this 
very  successful  business  in  1917.  He  had  for 
some  years  been  financially  interested  in  the 
First  State  Bank  and  was  vice  president  of 
the  institution  when  he  died  February  19, 
1922.  Allen  Short  married  Ida  Ella  Monteith, 
of  Scotch  parentage.  Her  parents  lived  in 
North  Carolina  for  some  years  before  coming 
to  Illinois.  Mrs.  Ida  Short  died  in  December, 
1918. 

John  A.  Short  was  born  at  Percy  in  Ran- 
dolph County  February  5,  1890,  and  his  home 
has  been  at  Chester  since  he  was  seven  years 
of  age.  He  graduated  from  high  school  there 
in  1908,  spent  two  years  in  the  Gem  City 
Business  College  at  Quincy  and  in  1911  became 
bookkeeper  and  treasurer  of  the  Chester  Knit- 
ting Mills.  He  was  with  that  business  two 
years,  resigning  to  look  after  his  father's 
mercantile  interests  during  the  failing  health 
of  his  father. 

As  soon  as  America  entered  the  World  war 
he  volunteered  and  had  nineteen  months  of 
service  in  the  navy  prior  to  his  honorable 
discharge.     On  his  return  to  Chester  he  held 
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a  position  in  the  office  of  the  International 
Shoe  Company,  one  of  the  city's  largest  indus- 
tries, until  September,  1924,  when  he  became 
president  of  the  First  State  Bank.  Mr.  Short 
married  Miss  Lillian  Etherton,  of  a  well 
known  family  of  Murphysboro,  Jackson  Coun- 
ty, Illinois.     They  have  one  son,  John  A.,  Jr. 

Edward  J.  Brundage  began  the  practice  of 
law  at  Chicago  in  1893.  He  early  became  in- 
terested in  politics,  especially  politics  as  a 
means  to  efficiency  in  the  business  of  govern- 
ment. For  twenty  years  he  has  been  one  of 
the  leaders  of  real  power  and  responsibility  in 
the  republican  party  of  Illinois. 

Edward  Jackson  Brundage  was  born  at 
Campbell,  New  York,  May  13,  1869,  son  of 
Victor  and  Maria  L.  (Armstrong)  Brundage. 
He  received  his  primary  school  advantages 
there.  In  1880,  when  he  was  eleven  years  of 
age,  his  parents  moved  to  Detroit,  Michigan, 
where  he  continued  his  public  education  three 
years  longer.  Since  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
has  been  self  supporting.  He  worked  in  a 
railroad  office  in  Detroit,  and  when  the  general 
office  was  removed  to  Chicago  two  years  later 
he  followed,  and  in  1888  had  reached  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  clerk.  While  working  he  studied 
law,  and  was  qualified  and  admitted  to  the 
Illinois  bar  in  1892.  In  1893  he  received  the 
law  degree  from  the  Chicago  College  of  Law. 
Except  as  his  time  has  been  required  in  pub- 
lic affairs  Mr.  Brundage  has  handled  a  large 
general  law  practice  at  Chicago  for  over  thirty 
years. 

In  his  early,  as  well  as  later  affiliations  with 
the  republican  party,  he  was  distinguished  by 
ability  and  integrity  and  fidelity  to  principle, 
and  he  has  sacrificed  none  of  those  positions 
and  dualities  for  the  sake  of  advancement.  In 
1898  he  was  elected  one  of  the  representatives 
from  the  Sixth  District  in  the  Forty-first  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  in  1902  was  again  elected 
from  the  same  district.  In  1901  he  served  on 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  as  vice  president 
from  Illinois  to  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
at  Buffalo.  In  1904  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Cook  County  Board  and  was  re-elected 
in  1906.  Under  his  administration  for  the 
first  time  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
earned  a  reputation  for  business-like  methods 
in  the  management  of  county  affairs.  A  great 
many  citizens  of  Chicago  first  began  to  attach 
some  special  significance  to  the  name  of  Ed- 
ward J.  Brundage  because  of  the  official  part 
he  had  in  the  erection  of  the  new  county  build- 
ing during  his  administration.  In  the  words 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  April,  1907:  "Ed- 
ward J.  Brundage  has  made  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord as  president  of  the  County  Board.  He 
will  make  an  equally  good  one  as  chief  of  the 
city's  law  department." 

Mr.  Brundage  resigned  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  April  16, 
1907,  to  become  corporation  counsel  of  Chi- 
cago. He  served  in  that  position  until  the 
beginning  of  Mayor  Dunne's  administration  in 
1911.  In  his  administration  of  the  Chicago 
Law  Department  he  made  an  unequalled  rec- 
ord for  the  number  of  cases  disposed  of,  ad- 
vantageous settlements  and  judgments  favor- 
able to  the  city's  interests.  The  work  of  the 
city    law    department    was    systematized    and 


extended  by  him  to  adequately  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  city  government.  The  Chi- 
cago Evening  Post  said:  "Mr.  Brundage  is 
regarded  as  the  best  corporation  counsel  Chi- 
cago ever  had.  His  ability  as  an  executive 
became  recognized  when  the  big  municipal 
policies,  now  being  worked  out,  were  formu- 
lated during  his  tenure  of  this  office.  The 
Michigan  Boulevard  link  improvement,  the 
Twelfth  Street  widening,  harbor  development 
and  parks  consolidation,  which  came  up  in  the 
form  of  new  charter  propositions  were  all  sub- 
jects born  in  the  Busse  administration." 

In  1911  Mr.  Brundage  resumed  the  private 
practice  of  law.  During  1915-17  he  served  as 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims  of  Illinois.  In 
1916  he  was  nominated  by  the  republicans  and 
elected  attorney  general  of  Illinois  at  the  same 
time  that  Frank  O.  Lowden  was  chosen  gov- 
ernor. His  first  term  as  attorney  general  co- 
incided with  the  notable  period  of  Lowden's 
administration.  In  1920  he  was  renominated 
and  re-elected  and  held  the  office  of  attorney 
general  eight  consecutive  years,  until  1925. 
Since  retiring  from  office  he  has  given  most  of 
his  time  to  his  law  practice  in  Chicago. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  features  of  his 
first  term  as  attorney  general  were  his  suc- 
cessful defense  of  the  two-cent  passenger  fare 
law,  his  vigoi-ous  prosecution  of  the  riot  cases 
in  East  St.  Louis,  his  upholding  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  hard  road  act  under  which 
Illinois  has  since  carried  out  its  road  build- 
ing program,  and  in  general  his  faithful  ef- 
forts and  impartial  and  thorough  enforcement 
of  the  laws.  His  record  was  the  subject  of 
repeated  comment  and  discussion  in  the  Illi- 
nois Press,  and  probably  one  of  the  best  opin- 
ions, one  reflecting  the  general  judgment  of 
the  people  of  the  state  and  one  of  interest 
because  coming  from  the  old  Edwardsville  In- 
telligencer in  southern  Illinois,  is  the  follow- 
ing: "It  is  a  fact  that  from  the  moment  he 
took  office  Brundage  has  been  the  servant  of 
the  public.  It  made  no  difference  in  what 
capacity  his  services  were  invoked,  or  if  not 
invoked  in  what  direction  they  were  needed, 
he  pi-omptly  met  the  need,  and  in  such  way 
that  all  efforts  were  directed  toward  the  gen- 
eral good.  He  has  not  been  a  figure  head  in 
an  important  position,  but  a  thoughtful,  ear- 
nest and  highly  endowed  public  servant. 
Through  his  efforts  in  the  enforcement  of  laws 
the  state  treasury  has  been  enriched  to  the 
extent  of  many  millions  of  dollars  in  funds 
which  might  otherwise  never  have  reached 
there,  and  by  this  means  the  general  burden 
of  taxation  was  made  this  much  lighter.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  enforcement  of  laws  tending 
toward  the  betterment  of  public  morals  he 
has  been  prompt  and  efficient.  Many  people 
have  come  to  know  Edward  J.  Brundage  well 
since  he  assumed  the  grave  and  important 
duties  of  attorney  general  of  this  great  state, 
and  this  intimate  knowledge  has  engendered 
in  them  a  feeling  of  profound  respect  for  his 
abilities  and  admiration  and  for  his  personal 
qualities." 

In  his  second  term  General  Brundage  was 
presented  with  evidence  of  irregularities  in 
the  handling  of  state  moneys  in  the  treasurer's 
office.  It  was  necessary  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty  for  the  attorney  general  to  pre- 
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sent  this  evidence  to  the  state's  attorney  of 
Sangamon  County,  who  in  turn  presented  it 
to  a  grand  jury  which  returned  true  bills 
against  Governor  Small,  Lieutenant  Governor 
Sterling  and  State  Senator  Edward  C.  Curtis, 
the  two  former  being  ex-state  treasurers  and 
the  latter  charged  with  being  their  associate 
in  the  misuse  of  public  moneys.  In  addition  to 
criminal  charges  civil  suits  were  instituted. 
These  cases  were,  perhaps,  the  most  notable 
in  the  history  of  the  Union.  Governor  Small 
was  tried  on  the  criminal  charges  and  ac- 
quitted, but  in  the  civil  suit  the  Circuit  Court 
at  Springfield  held  him  liable  for  an  account- 
ing and  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  its  find- 
ings. 

Mr.  Brundage  is  a  member  of  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois and  American  Bar  Associations,  the  Chi- 
cago Lawyers  Association,  is  a  Knight  Tem- 
plar and  Supreme  Honorary  thirty-third  de- 
gree Scottish  Rite  Mason,  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  belongs  to  the  Chicago 
Athletic,  University,  Industrial  and  Knoll- 
wood  Clubs  of  Chicago,  the  Illini  Country  Club 
of  Springfield.  He  married,  December  7,  1913, 
Miss  Germaine  Vernier,  of  Caen,  France. 
They  have  a  family  of  two  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

Arthur  Walter  Charles,  of  Carmi,  has 
long  been  one  of  the  influential  leaders  in  the 
democratic  party  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  In 
his  home  locality  he  has  also  been  known  as 
a  veteran  newspaper  man  and  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Bank  of  Carmi. 

Mr.  Charles  was  born  on  a  farm  in  White 
County,  February  14,  1866.  His  grandfather, 
Solomon  Charles,  was  born  in  the  same  county, 
of  Kentucky  parentage  and  of  an  ancestry 
dating  back  to  Colonial  times.  Daniel  Charles, 
father  of  the  Carmi  banker,  was  born  in 
White  County  and  married  Maria  A.  Clark. 
They  were  born  and  reared  within  a  mile  of 
each  other,  and  after  their  marriage  settled  on 
a  farm  between  the  old  Charles  homestead  and 
the  Clark  home.  Maria  A.  Clark's  father, 
George  A.  Clark,  was  a  native  of  Vermont 
and  of  New  England  ancestry.  Daniel  Charles 
and  wife  finally  left  their  farm  and  moved  to 
Grayville,  Illinois,  where  he  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty-two  and  his  widow  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  twenty-four  years  later.  Daniel 
Charles  was  likewise  a  democrat  with  the 
influence  of  a  leader  in  his  community.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Indiana, 
and  a  man  held  in  high  esteem  for  his  culture 
and  integrity.  He  and  his  wife  reared  nine 
of  their  ten  children,  and  eight  are  still  liv- 
ing. One  son,  Vane,  died  several  years  ago, 
and  the  survivors  are:  Arthur  W.,  Belle,  Nel- 
lie, Kate,  Alice,  Leda,  Violet  and  Loren. 

Arthur  W.  Charles  while  a  boy  on  the  farm 
attended  country  schools.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  began  the  study  of  law  at  Carmi. 
He  also  taught  two  winter  terms  of  school, 
and  then  for  two  years  was  a  railway  postal 
clerk,  running  between  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis.  He  left  this  work  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Harrison  administration.  During  the 
following  three  years  he  was  in  Texas  repre- 
senting a  wholesale  farm  implement  house. 
From  Texas  he  returned  to  Grayville,  Illinois, 
and  in  1896  engaged  in  the  newspaper  busi- 


ness as  editor  of  the  Grayville  News.  This 
paper  was  discontinued  in  1897,  and  Mr. 
Charles  then  established  the  White  County 
Democrat,  and  after  two  years  as  its  owner 
and  editor  he  consolidated  it  with  the  Carmi 
Courier,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Berry  then  becoming 
his  partner.  Mr.  Charles  gave  most  of  his 
time  to  this  publication  until  1920,  when  he 
sold  out. 

Mr.  Charles  has  been  a  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Carmi  since  1923,  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1924,  was  elected  its  president.  He  took 
the  active  management  of  this  bank  after 
many  years  of  service  in  political  positions. 

Mr.  Charles  soon  after  attaining  his  ma- 
jority made  himself  an  effective  unit  in  the 
democratic  party  in  his  home  county.  For 
twenty-five  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
White  County  Democratic  Central  Committee, 
and  in  1902  became  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
State  Central  Committee,  serving  as  its  chair- 
man three  terms,  from  1912  to  1918.  He  has 
attended  some  of  the  national  conventions. 
Mr.  Charles  for  twelve  years  was  master  in 
chancery  of  White  County.  Governor  Deneen 
appointed  him  the  minority  member  of  the 
Beard  of  Managers  of  the  Pontiac  Reforma- 
tory, and  later  to  a  like  position  as  a  member 
of  the  Rivers  and  Lakes  Commission  of  Illinois. 
From  this  commission  he  resigned  in  1912,  but 
two  years  later  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  commission  and  served  four  years.  Mr. 
Charles  in  1918  became  clerk  of  the  United 
States  Court  at  East  St.  Louis,  and  had  served 
in  that  capacity  five  years  when  he  resigned 
to  become  president  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Carmi. 

Mr.  Charles  married,  in  1895,  Annie  G.  En- 
dicott.  She  was  born  in  Posey  County,  Indi- 
ana, but  was  reared  in  White  County,  Illinois, 
and  they  were  schoolmates  at  Phillipstown. 

David  M.  Kinsall  is  one  of  the  old  and  hon- 
ored residents  of  Shawneetown.  For  nearly 
half  a  century  he  practiced  law  and  during 
many  years  was  a  public  official.  The  com- 
munity has  honored  him  for  his  public  spirit 
and  the  constant  exercise  of  an  influence  for 
good. 

The  Kinsall  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Illinois.  John,  Benjamin  and  William  Kin- 
sall, three  brothers,  natives  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  of  English  and  Irish  ancestry,  came 
to  Illinois  about  1810  or  1812,  settling  in  Galla- 
tin County.  Not  long  afterwards  John  Kin- 
sall volunteered  and  was  enrolled  in  the 
American  forces  during  the  War  of  1812.  He 
married  a  Miss  Hancock,  a  native  of  Virginia. 
In  1827  he  settled  on  a  farm  about  a  half  mile 
east  of  the  town  of  Omaha,  in  Gallatin  County. 
He  was  one  of  the  industrious  farmers  in  that 
community,  a  man  respected  for  his  general 
works.  He  voted  as  a  democrat,  and  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Omaha  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  died  at  his  farm  in 
1853.  He  and  his  wife  reared  children  named 
Hiram,  William,  Benjamin,  Thomas,  David, 
Moses  and  Jane. 

Their  son  Thomas  Kinsall  was  born  in  Gal- 
latin County,  likewise  became  a  farmer,  and 
his  home  was  about  a  half  mile  southwest  of 
Omaha.  For  many  years  he  was  a  ruling  elder 
in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
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at  election  times  always  voted  the  democratic 
ticket.  He  died  when  sixty  years  of  age  and 
his  wife  was  forty-seven  when  she  died.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Malinda  Harrell,  a  daughter 
of  Cader  Harrell,  who  was  a  native  of  North 
Carolina  and  a  pioneer  settler  in  White 
County,  Illinois.  The  children  of  Thomas 
Kinsall  and  wife  were:  Judge  David  M.,  of 
Shawneetown,  Alvin  H.,  John  H.,  Samuel  M. 
and  Virginia. 

David  M.  Kinsall  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
Gallatin  County,  May  6,  1851,  about  forty 
years  after  his  grandfather  settled  in  the 
county.  While  growing  up  on  the  farm  he 
attended  public  schools,  also  a  select  school 
at  Fairfield,  and  spent  about  five  years  of  his 
early  manhood  teaching.  While  teaching  he 
began  the  study  of  law  under  Judge  E.  D. 
Youngblood  at  Shawneetown.  For  one  year 
he  was  a  student  at  the  Bloomington  (Indi- 
ana) Law  School,  and  for  another  year  studied 
in  the  office  of  R.  W.  Townshend,  a  member  of 
Congress,  at  Shawneetown.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  June,  1877,  and  from  that  date 
continued  the  work  of  a  practicing  attorney 
until  1923,  when  he  retired  on  account  of  fail- 
ing health.  Judge  Kinsall  was  state's  attor- 
ney of  Gallatin  County  from  1880  to  1888. 
From  1890  to  1898  he  served  as  county  judge. 
He  was  for  fifteen  years  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education  at  Shawneetown.  Men- 
tion should  also  be  made  of  another  important 
public  service  he  rendered  the  county.  In  the 
period  of  early  railroad  building  Gallatin 
County  was  one  of  those  that  voted  heavy 
bonds  to  railroad  companies.  Judge  Kinsall 
volunteered  his  services  as  an  attorney  with 
slight  remuneration  to  perfect  a  satisfactory 
liquidation  of  these  old  bonds,  and  he  handled 
the  matter  very  successfully  for  all  concerned. 
During  the  World  war  he  was  chairman  of  the 
local  Advisory  Board.  Judge  Kinsall  was  one 
of  the  victims  of  the  influenza  epidemic  during 
war  times,  and  the  results  of  that  illness 
forced  him  to  retire  from  active  law  practice 
a  few  years  later. 

Judge  Kinsall  has  been  identified  with  the 
democratic  party,  as  was  his  father  and  grand- 
father before  him.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  and  is  a  de- 
mitted  member  of  the  Masonic  f^ate^nity.  He 
has  farm  interests  in  Gallatin  County. 

He  married,  in  1883,  Miss  Edith  Lowe,  who 
was  born  and  reared  at  Shawneetown,  daugh- 
ters of  Alexander  K.  and  Casandra  J.  Lowe. 
Her  father,  a  native  of  Maryland,  was  for 
many  years  a  successful  merchant  at  Shaw- 
neetown. Judge  and  Mrs.  Kinsall  have  one 
daughter,  Miss  Edna. 

William  C.  Smith,  grain  merchant,  well 
known  lay  leader  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  prominent  citizen  of  White  County,  was 
born  in  that  section  of  Illinois,  and  achieved 
success  after  a  youth  of  considerable  struggle 
and  lack  of  advantages. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  White  County, 
March  31,  1856,  son  of  William  and  Catherine 
E.  (Barth)  Smith.  The  parents  were  natives 
of  Germany  but  were  married  after  coming 
to  White  County,  Illinois,  where  William 
Smith  located  on  a  farm.  He  was  a  black- 
smith and  wagon  maker  by  trade,  and  made 


many  of  the  heavy  wagons  or  prairie  schoon- 
ers with  which  the  Ca'ifornia  forty-niners 
crossed  the  plains.  He  also  cleared  away  the 
timber  and  developed  a  farm  in  White  County, 
and  in  this  labor  his  son  William  C.  Smith 
had  a  share  in  proportion  to  his  strength  and 
years.  William  Smith  finally  removed  to  Car- 
mi,  where  he  built  a  mill,  and  operated  it  for 
many  years.  His  wife  died  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty, and  he  was  eighty-seven  and  a  half  when 
he  passed  away. 

William  C.  Smith  was  one  of  a  family  of 
thirteen  children.  He  was  sixteen  years  old 
when  the  home  was  removed  to  Carmi.  His 
school  advantages  were  limited,  but  he  had 
industrious  habits  and  an  inclination  to  make 
the  best  of  his  circumstances.  For  some  time 
he  was  employed  in  a  railroad  office  at  Carmi. 
In  1882  he  became  an  employe  of  North  Storm 
in  the  grain  business.  In  a  year  he  had  been 
granted  an  interest  in  the  business,  and  subse- 
quently he  and  Mr.  Storm's  brother  Hail 
bought  the  business.  Finally  Mr.  Smith  be- 
came sole  proprietor,  and  for  years  has  handled 
a  large  share  of  the  grain  and  other  products 
sent  to  market  at  Carmi.  His  business  posi- 
tion in  later  years  is  the  more  creditable  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  he  started  life  with 
less  than  $100. 

Mr.  Smith  has  successfully  combined  busi- 
ness and  religion.  For  many  years  it  has 
been  the  cardinal  rule  of  his  life  to  give  at 
least  a  tenth  of  his  earnings  to  church  or 
charity.  In  early  manhood  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Car- 
mi and  for  many  years  has  been  ruling  elder. 
He  twice  served  as  moderator  of  his  presby- 
tery, is  a  member  of  three  committees  of  the 
general  council  of  the  Synod  of  Illinois,  chair- 
man of  one  committee  of  the  synod,  and  is 
chairman  of  the  National  Missions  Commit- 
tee of  his  presbytery.  Mr.  Smith  has  always 
practiced  a  life  of  temperance,  never  having 
used  tobacco  or  intoxicating  liquors  in  any 
form.  In  politics  he  is  a  democrat,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  Eastern 
Star  and  the  Kiwanis  Club. 

He  married,  December  27,  1882,  Miss  Emma 
R.  Cross,  a  native  of  White  County  |and 
daughter  of  Thomas  Cross,  for  whom  the 
village  of  Crossville  was  named.  They  have 
two  daughters:  Lillian  P.,  wife  of  Chester  F. 
Rich,  of  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts,  and 
Emma  E.,  wife  of  W.  G.  Boyer,  of  Carmi. 

Jerome  L.  Harrell,  M.  D.  The  Harrell 
family  was  established  in  southern  Illinois  the 
same  year  that  Illinois  came  into  the  Union 
as  a  state.  Three  generations  of  the  name 
have  been  honored,  respected  and  useful  citi- 
zens. Doctor  Harrell  for  over  forty  years 
has  practiced  medicine.  His  home  is  at  Nor- 
ris  City  in  White  County.  He  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature. 

He  was  born  in  Gallatin  County,  Illinois, 
July  7,  1859,  son  of  Benton  R.  and  Dollie 
Emily  (Abney)  Harrell,  both  natives  of  this 
state,  his  father  of  White  County  and  his 
mother  of  Gallatin  County.  The  paternal 
grandparents  were  Cader  and  Polly  (Garri- 
son) Harrell.  Cader  Harrell  came  from  his 
native  state  of  North  Carolina  when  a  young 
man    and    settled    in    White    County    in    1818. 
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He  married  there  and  then  located  on  a  farm 
two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  present  site 
of  Norris  City,  where  he  devoted  his  long  and 
exemplary  life  to  agriculture.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four.  For  many  years  he  was 
a  ruling  elder  in  the  Village  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church,  one  of  the  first  churches 
organized  in  this  section  of  Illinois.  The  ma- 
ternal grandfather  of  Doctor  Harrell  was  also 
a  pioneer.  He  was  James  Abney,  a  Tennes- 
sean,  who  settled  in  Gallatin  County  in  1820. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church.  Doctor  Harrell's  par- 
ents were  life  long  members  of  that  church 
and  they  reared  their  children  in  the  same 
faith. 

Jerome  L.  Harrell  was  one  of  ten  children 
and  grew  up  on  a  farm,  his  environment  being 
rural  and  his  early  activities  being  connected 
with  the  farm  until  he  was  twenty-three.  He 
attended  country  schools,  the  high  school  at 
Omaha  in  Gallatin  County,  taught  school  for 
several  terms,  and  took  one  course  of  medical 
lectures  in  the  Medical  College  at  Evansville, 
Indiana,  and  on  February  28,  1884,  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  American  Medical  College  of 
St.  Louis.  Doctor  Harrell  for  five  years  prac- 
ticed at  Gossett,  in  White  County,  for  two 
years  at  Ridgway  in  Gallatin  County,  and  in 
1891  began  what  has  been  a  consecutive  serv- 
ice of  thirty-five  years  as  a  capable  physician 
and  surgeon  at  Norris  City.  By  appointment 
he  served  two  years,  1915-17,  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Criminal 
Insane  at  Chester.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
White  County  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  is 
former  president,  and  of  the  Illinois  State  and 
American  Medical  Associations. 

Doctor  Harrell  has  always  been  a  staunch 
democrat.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  in  1924,  being  one  of  the  three 
joint  representatives  from  the  Forty-eighth 
Senatorial  District.  In  the  Legislature  he  has 
maintained  a  consistent  record  for  economy, 
voting  against  salary  and  other  unnecessary 
increases,  and  at  the  same  time  favoring  lib- 
eral appropriations  for  the  state's  charitable, 
penal  and  educational  institutions.  Like  his 
parents  and  grandparents,  he  has  always  been 
a  member  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity. 

Doctor  Harrell  married,  in  1882,  Mary  A. 
Cook,  of  Omaha,  Illinois.  Three  children  were 
born,  one  dying  in  infancy.  The  son  Roy  W. 
was  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  army  during  the 
World  war,  but  did  not  get  overseas.  He  is 
now  practicing  medicine  at  Christopher,  Illi- 
nois. The  daughter  Eva  P.,  is  the  wife  of 
L.  L.  Crow,  and  they  reside  at  Fortuna,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Irwin  Frost  Coultas.  In  Scott  County 
and  vicinity  one  of  the  names  most  frequently 
encountered  is  that  of  Coultas.  It  is  a  family 
that  was  established  here  in  pioneer  times  and 
has  furnished  many  capable  men  and  women 
to  citizenship,  agriculture,  business  and  the 
professions. 

The  family  lived  in  England  for  many  gen- 
erations. James  Coultas  was  an  Englishman, 
but  in  1830  he  brought  his  family  to  the 
United  States.     He  left  Scarborough  and  after 


six  weeks  on  a  sailing  vessel  embarked  on  a 
steamboat  on  the  Mississippiand  came  up  the 
Illinois  River  to  Naples.  He  entered  a  small 
tract  of  forty  acres  about  six  miles  east  of 
Winchester.  This  land  is  now  included  in  the 
Thomas  P.  Coultas  estate.  This  was  his  home 
until  1853,  when  he  moved  to  a  place  nearer 
Winchester  and  lived  there  until  his  death  on 
February  2,  1859,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 
James  Coultas  married  Mary  Foster.  She  was 
born  in  the  same  locality  of  England  as  her 
husband.  She  died  April  18,  1872,  when  past 
seventy-six  years  of  age.  Her  children  were: 
James;  Foster,  born  September  20,  1832;  and 
Elizabeth,  born  December  30,  1834,  and  died 
in  March,  1838. 

James  Coultas,  second  of  the  name,  was 
born  March  4,  1830,  the  same  year  that  his 
parents  came  to  the  United  States.  He  grew 
up  in  the  log  cabin  days  of  Scott  County.  In 
1861  he  erected  the  brick  home  where  he  lived 
out  his  own  life  and  where  his  son  Irwin  F. 
now  resides.  On  that  farm  he  spent  his  active 
career,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  sub- 
stantial men  of  the  county.  He  served  two 
terms  as  a  county  commissioner  and  had  some 
official  connection  with  the  building  of  the 
present  court  house.  He  was  a  republican  and 
a  Methodist.  James  Coultas,  II,  died  July  13, 
1906.  He  married  in  Scott  County  Margaret 
Ann  Frost,  who  was  born  in  Sheffield,  Eng- 
land, May  13,  1833.  Her  father,  William 
Frost,  was  a  portrait  painter  in  England.  In 
1840  he  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Scott 
County,  just  east  of  Winchester,  but  he  soon 
succumbed  to  the  hardships  of  life  in  the  new 
world  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  old  ceme- 
tery at  Winchester.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth 
Peach,  and  she  subsequently  married  Peter 
Barker  and  died  when  nearly  eighty  years  of 
age.  William  Frost  was  the  father  of  three 
daughters,  Margaret  Ann,  Mrs.  Georgiana 
North  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Hurd.  Mrs. 
Hurd  is  the  only  survivor  and  a  resident  of 
Jacksonville.  Margaret  Ann  Coultas  died 
January  30,  1911.  Her  children  were:  War- 
ren E.,  born  January  25,  1854,  a  resident  of 
Winchester;  Irwin  Frost,  born  October  27, 
1855;  Alber  James,  born  September  29,  1857; 
Mary  Ella,  born  February  12,  1860,  wife  of 
J.  B.  Campbell,  of  La  Harpe,  Illinois;  Eliza- 
beth Isabella,  born  March  25,  1862,  died  un- 
married July  7,  1924;  Lincoln  Grant,  born 
September  13,  1864,  married  Mayme  Hawk, 
and  died  July  28,  1925;  and  Margaret  Georgi- 
anna,  born  July  15,  1870,  wife  of  Joseph 
Roark,  of  Winchester. 

Irwin  Frost  Coultas  represents  the  third 
generation  of  this  family  in  Scott  County.  He 
acquired  an  education  in  the  schools  of  the 
county,  learned  farming  under  his  father,  and 
after  his  marriage  established  his  first  home 
a  mile  west  of  the  old  place.  He  lived  there 
fifteen  years  and  after  the  death  of  his 
father  he  returned  to  the  old  homestead  and 
has  been  managing  its  interests  ever  since. 
He  has  been  a  general  farmer  and  stock  raiser. 
For  some  years  he  raised  and  fed  hogs,  and 
has  also  been  a  cattle  feeder,  being  one  of  the 
first  to  build  a  silo  in  Scott  County  and  proved 
its  value  in  cattle  feeding. 

Mr.  Coultas  has  long  been  rated  as  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  farmers  and  land  owners 
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in  Scott  County,  and  has  stood  equally  high 
as  a  public  spirited  and  generous  citizen.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  county  Board  of 
Commissioners  from  1899  to  1905.  In  1914  he 
was  elected  sheriff  as  successor  of  John  E. 
Coultas.  His  term  as  sheriff  was  one  of  quiet 
routine  administration.  Only  once  was  he  re- 
quired to  make  a  trip  to  the  penitentiary  with 
a  prisoner  and  once  to  the  reform  school  at 
Jacksonville.  He  was  elected  sheriff  on  the 
republican  ticket  by  a  majority  of  468  in  a 
democratic  county.  The  official  business  which 
has  longest  interested  him  in  his  community 
has  been  in  his  home  school  district.  When 
his  present  term  expires  he  will  have  served 
as  a  director  twenty-seven  years.  A  new 
school  house  was  erected  largely  through  his 
initiative.  So  well  had  he  prepared  the  way 
that  when  the  proposition  was  undertaken, 
including  a  site  and  voting  of  bonds,  not  a 
dissenting  vote  was  cast  at  the  election. 

Mr.  Coultas  married  at  Winchester  in  April, 
1885,  Miss  Eliza  Townsend.     She  brought  an- 
other English  element  into  this  strongly  Eng- 
lish family.     She  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, daughter  of  John  Townsend,  who  brought 
his  family  to  the  United  States  when  she  was 
about  five  years  of  age.     She  grew  up  at  Win- 
chester,  being  one   of   a   family   of   two    sons 
and  three  daughters.     Mr.   and   Mrs.   Coultas 
have    a    family    of    talented    children.      Their 
daughter  Marv,  born  October  30,  1888,  gradu- 
ated from  the  Winchester  High  School  and  has 
been  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  the  county. 
The  second  daughter,  Lois,  born  January  17, 
1892,  is  a  woman  of  exceptional  attainments 
and  experience.     She  graduated  from  the  Win- 
chester High   School,  graduated  A.   B.  at  the 
Woman's  College  at  Jacksonville,  and  took  a 
Masters  degree  in  the   University  of  Illinois. 
As  a  teacher  she  was  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Woman's  College  at  Jacksonville,  taught 
English    in    the    Community    High    School    at 
Winchester,   and   then    on   invitation   went   to 
Japan  and  spent  a  year  teaching  in  the  mis- 
sion schools   in   Tokio,  rendering  not  only  an 
important    service    but    gaining    at    the    same 
time  a  knowledge  of  the  orient  which  has  pro- 
vided her  interesting  material  for  many  public 
addresses    since   her    return.      She    is    now    a 
teacher  and  dean  of  girls  in  a  high  school  at 
Woodstock,  Illinois.     The  third  daughter,  Mar- 
garet, born  May  13,  1895,  graduated  from  the 
Winchester   High   School  and  in  the  classical 
course  at  the  Woman's  College  at  Jacksonville, 
and  is  now  the  wife  of  R.  M.  Overton,  a  resi- 
dent of   Pittsburgh,    Pennsylvania.     The   only 
son,   James   Irwin    Coultas,   was   born    Febru- 
ary  16,   1901,   attended   the   Winchester   High 
School   and  is   now   engaged   in   the   practical 
routine   of   farming   in   his   home   community. 
He  married,  December  24,  1925,  Miss  Beulah 
Green. 

Col.  Anton  F.  Lorenzen.  Many  men  of  re- 
markable force  and  ability,  men  who  have  been 
assigned  niches  of  fame  as  builders  of  Chi- 
cago, were  at  some  time  or  other  in  their  lives 
newsboys.  One  of  the  thousands  of  Chicago 
newsboys  in  the  decade  of  the  '80s  was  Anton 
F.  Lorenzen.  His  business  career  has  been 
somewhat  a  development  of  that  first  employ- 
ment and  interest.     Colonel  Lorenzen  is  presi- 


dent of  Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Incorporated, 
newspaper  representatives,  one  of  the  largest 
organizations  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Colonel  Lorenzen  was  born  in  Denmark,  in 
1876,  and  was  five  years  of  age  when  his  par- 
ents, in  1881,  settled  in  Chicago.  He  grew 
up  in  that  city,  and  his  early  education  was 
acquired  in  private  schools  and  public  schools. 
He  was  nine  years  of  age  when  upon  the  death 
of  his  father  he  began  earning  his  living  as  a 
newsboy  on  the  streets  of  Chicago.  In  subse- 
quent years  he  made  his  abilities  known  in 
different  jobs  and  occupations,  but  for  the 
most  part  has  kept  close  to  the  publishing  and 
advertising  business.  Lorenzen  &  Thompson, 
Incorporated,  newspapers  representatives,  of 
which  he  is  president,  is  a  firm  of  nation-wide 
connections  with  newspaper  publishers  and 
handles  advertising  for  many  of  the  leading 
metropolitan  dailies.  The  firm  in  addition  to 
its  headquarters  in  Chicago  has  branch  offices 
in  New  York,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Seattle. 

While  establishing  himself  in  a  successful 
business  career  Colonel  Lorenzen  has  been  also 
earning  a  distinguished  military  record.  Only 
a  brief  outline  of  this  record  can  be  given.  He 
enlisted  in  Company  L,  Second  Infantry,  Illi- 
nois National  Guard,  June  6,  1892;  became 
corporal  December  5,  1894;  sergeant  August 
30,  1897;  first  lieutenant  June  14,  1900;  and 
captain  June  26,  1902.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  war  he  was  in  Cuba  with  the  Illinois 
troops,  and  as  a  lieutenant  commanded  the 
fortress  which  controlled  the  water  supply  of 
Havana.  As  a  company  commander  he  had 
the  honor  of  leading  the  state  of  Illinois  in 
rifle  practice,  and  was  the  first  man  in  his 
regiment  to  win  the  expert  rifleman  decora- 
tion when  it  was  founded. 

When  America  entered  the  World  war  Cap- 
tain Lorenzen  was  given  a  position  of  unusual 
responsibility  in  the  United  States^  Secret 
Service.  Later  he  was  returned  to  active  mili- 
tary duty  with  the  First  Infantry,  Illinois 
Reserve  Militia,  of  which  he  was  commissioned 
major  October  31,  1917,  and  advanced  to  lieu- 
tenant colonel  March  7,  1918.  Immediately 
upon  his  assignment  to  the  First  Infantry  he 
undertook  the  task  of  recruiting  and  organiz- 
ing troops  at  Chicago  for  service  in  the  World 
war.  The  history  of  the  First  Infantry,  I.  R. 
M.,  and  its  distinguished  services  in  training 
officers  and  men  for  the  battle  front  has  never 
adequately  been  recorded.  Hundreds  of  the 
finest  young  men  of  Chicago  and  vicinity,  many 
of  them  representatives  of  prominent  and 
wealthy  families,  were  trained  and  equipped 
for  service  by  this  organization  and  many  of 
them  made  brilliant  records  for  bravery.  Num- 
bers of  these  men  remained  permanently  as 
officers  in  the  United  States  army. 

Following  the  World  war  Mr.  Lorenzen  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  com- 
manding the  First  Infantry,  Illinois  Reserve 
Militia,  at  the  time  of  the  great  race  riots  in 
Chicago  in  1919.  At  that  time  he  rose  to  an 
extraordinary  height  of  military  efficiency.  He 
had  his  regiment  perfectly  trained  and  all  the 
men  united  in  utmost  loyalty  and  competence 
in  him  as  a  leader,  and  as  a  result  his  regi- 
ment rendered  service  during  that  tense  and 
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critical  time  in  Chicago  which  won  attention 
throughout  the  nation  and  brought  from  Gov- 
ernor Lowden  and  others  many  unusual  trib- 
utes to  Colonel  Lorenzen's  soldierly  ability. 
One  brief  tribute  to  Colonel  Lorenzen  as  com- 
mander during  this  riot  may  be  appropriately 
noted  in  this  brief  sketch.  It  was  written  by 
Capt.  La  Mar  Miller,  a  West  Point  graduate: 

"I  had  been  commissioned  in  the  regiment 
for  one  hour  when  we  were  called  out  for  riot 
duty.  The  promptness  with  which  the  men 
assembled  and  the  evidence  of  cooperation  and 
discipline  surprised  me,  but  I  had  little  time 
to  give  the  matter  much  thought  until  we  had 
started  down  Michigan  Avenue  toward  the 
Black  Belt. 

"It  was  then  that  I  realized  the  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking — a  regiment  of  business 
men  gathered  from  all  parts  of  Chicago  and 
Evanston  in  two  hours,  armed  and  equipped, 
moving  down  the  boulevard  in  one  long  line 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  yellow  cabs  to  the 
scene  of  disorder.  The  whole  result  spelled 
complete  cooperation  and  that  evidence  of  re- 
sponse which  is  only  shown  in  the  presence  of 
a  real  leader.  And  when  the  regiment  de- 
trained and  moved  into  black  territory  in  riot 
formation,  stretching  from  house  to  house 
across  the  street  with  fixed  bayonets,  the  colo- 
nel still  leading  by  a  hundred  yards — a  gray- 
haired  boy — and  I  followed  behind  him,  amazed 
at  the  irregularity  of  such  an  act  on  the  scene 
of  constant  sniping,  while  enjoying  its  hu- 
man side." 

Colonel  Lorenzen,  whose  home  is  at  the  Con- 
gress Hotel  and  whose  business  offices  are  at 
122  South  Michigan  Avenue,  is  a  Knight  Tem- 
plar Mason  and  Shriner,  member  of  the  Calu- 
met Country  Club,  Lake  Shore  Athletic  Club, 
the  Detroit  Athletic  Club,  Army  and  Navy 
Club  and  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce. 

Judge  Joseph  B.  David  has  been  a  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Cook  County  since  June, 
1916.  His  judicial  services  have  won  him  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  public  of  Cook 
County. 

Judge  David  was  born  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, October  22,  1863,  the  son  of  Theobald 
and  Adelaide  David.  His  father  was  an  ex- 
pert accountant  and  also  a  teacher  in  Louis- 
ville. He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
at  Louisville,  and  in  1881,  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, came  to  Chicago.  He  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship at  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Philip 
Stein  and  was  admitted  to  the  Chicago  bar 
in  1885  and  practiced  continuously  in  Chicago 
until  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court.  He  was  for  some  years  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  David,  Smulski  &  McGaffey, 
his  partners  being  John  S.  Smulski,  former 
city  attorney  of  Chicago  and  treasurer  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  Ernest  McGaffey,  at  one 
time  secretary  of  Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison 
II.  Before  he  was  elected  to  the  bench  Judge 
David  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  successful 
trial  lawyer,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
Among  the  successful  cases  in  which  he  was 
counsel  were  the  famous  "lottery  cases"  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
ultimately  decided  that  a  lottery  ticket  was  an 
article  of  commerce,  and  the  prosecution  grow- 


ing out  of  the  Burlington  strike.  While  he 
was  a  practicing  attorney  he  served  at  differ- 
ent times  as  special  assistant  states'  attorney 
and  special  assistant  city  attorney. 

Judge  David  was  first  elected  to  the  Su- 
perior Court  bench  in  June,  1916,  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  and  was  re-elected  in  November,  1917, 
and  again  in  November,  1923,  which  term  he  is 
now  serving.  During  his  services  as  judge  he 
has  sat  mainly  in  the  civil  branch,  but  has 
also  presided  in  divorce  cases  and  at  various 
times  has  been  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Crim- 
inal Court.  He  has  twice  served  as  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  Superior  Court.  Many  cases  in- 
volving unique,  peculiar  and  important  ques- 
tions have  been  decided  by  him  during  his 
term  of  office,  including  the  trials  of  Carl 
Wanderer  and  Mrs.  Nitti  for  murder  and  the 
trial  of  Russell  Scott  for  insanity  after  Scott 
had  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Judge 
David's  long  and  varied  experience  as  a  lawyer 
has  made  him  unusually  competent  to  meet  the 
problems  that  have  confronted  him  as  a  judge. 
With  both  the  legal  profession  and  the  pub- 
lic he  has  gained  a  reputation  for  integrity, 
knowledge  of  the  law,  and  absolute  fearless- 
ness. 

Judge  David  married,  on  August  16,  1888, 
Miss  Emma  Siesel,  the  daughter  of  Salomon 
Siesel,  of  Chicago,  who  died  June  27,  1924. 
The  children  of  their  marriage  are  Sigmund 
Walker,  who  is  a  practicing  attorney  in  Chi- 
cago and  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Stein, 
Mayer  &   David,    Louise,   Adelaide   and   Cecil. 

Judge  David  has  always  been  a  democrat  in 
politics.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago, 
Illinois  and  American  Bar  Associations,  the 
Iroquois  Club,  the  Covenant  Club  of  Chicago 
and  the  Irish  Fellowship  Club.  He  is  at 
present  serving  as  president  of  Adolph  Kraus 
Lodge  of  B'nai  B'rith,  takes  a  deep  interest 
in  the  Zionist  movement  and  is  affiliated  with 
several  Zionists  organizations. 

Leo  Vincent  Gates,  M.  D.  A  graduate  in 
medicine  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  Doc- 
tor Gates  was  a  medical  officer  during  the 
World  war,  and  since  the  war  has  practiced  in 
southern  Illinois,  being  one  of  the  highly  quali- 
fied surgeons  located  at  Duquoin  in  Perry 
County. 

His  father,  Lawrence  Gates,  was  of  English 
ancestry  and  member  of  a  family  established 
in  New  York  before  the  Revolution.  Law- 
rence Gates  was  born  in  Minnesota,  near  Alma 
City,  and  became  a  merchant  there.  He  died 
in  1889.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  William 
Lawrence,  of  another  New  York  State  family. 
Branches  of  the  Lawrence  family  settled  in 
Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Montana, 
Wyoming  and  Colorado,  and  one  branch  in 
Honolulu.  The  Lawrences  were  all  identified 
with  merchandising. 

Leo  Vincent  Gates  was  born  at  Alma  City, 
Minnesota,  May  29,  1888,  at  the  home  of  his 
grandparents.  At  that  time  his  father  lived 
at  Elgin  City.  Doctor  Gates  attended  public 
schools  at  Elgin  City,  continued  his  education 
in  Carleton  College  at  Northfield,  Minnesota, 
and  in  1916  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine  with  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Medicine 
degrees.     He  had   training  as   an   interne   in 
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St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  Chicago  and  also  in 
Milwaukee,  and  for  a  few  months  was  engaged 
in  hospital  duty  at  Zeigler  in  Franklin  County, 
Illinois. 

With  a  commission  as  lieutenant  he  was 
called  to  active  duty  in  December,  1917,  and 
assigned  to  the  Three  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
ninth  Field  Hospital,  Eighty-fifth  Division.  He 
served  with  that  division  during  its  stay  in 
France  and  returned  home  in  April,  1919.  He 
then  took  charge  of  the  hospital  at  Zeigler, 
and  remained  until  December,  1921,  when  he 
located  at  Duquoin  to  engage  in  private  prac- 
tice. He  handles  a  general  practice  but  his 
main  work  is  industrial  surgery,  for  which  he 
has  unusual  qualifications.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  various  medical  organizations. 

Doctor  Gates  assisted  in  organizing  the 
Lodge  of  Masons  at  Zeigler.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine  and  the  Elks.  Doctor 
Gates  married  Emily  Holt,  of  the  Wisconsin 
branch  of  the  Holt  family. 

J.  C.  McMillan,  M.  D.  A  native  of  Sanga- 
mon County,  where  his  people  have  lived  more 
than  eighty  years,  Doctor  McMillan  has  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  practiced  medicine 
and  surgery  in  the  community  of  New  Ber- 
lin, and  that  locality  has  a  high  degree  of 
esteem  for  him,  both  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  pro- 
fessional man. 

He  was  born  in  Sangamon  County,  August 
30,  1873,  son  of  John  A.  and  Cynthia  Ann 
(Taylor)  McMillan,  his  father  a  native  of 
Sangamon  County  and  his  mother  of  Ohio. 
Both  parents  were  born  in  the  year  1844,  his 
father  on  January  28  and  his  mother  on  Janu- 
ary 4.  They  had  a  family  of  eight  children, 
two  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  the  others  be- 
ing: William  H.,  of  Arizona;  J.  C;  Kitty 
C,  widow  of  Warren  Wilcox,  of  Sangamon 
County;  Hattie,  Lucy  and  Leland,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Doctor  J.  C.  McMillan  acquired  his  early 
education  in  the  home  locality,  attended  the 
Whipple  Academy  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  and 
for  one  year  taught  school.  He  then  entered 
the  Missouri  Medical  College  at  St.  Louis,  was 
graduated  M.  D.  in  1898,  and  for  one  year 
practiced  in  old  Berlin,  and  since  then  at  New 
Berlin. 

Doctor  McMillan  married,  October  11,  1900, 
Miss  Maude  E.  Carpenter,  daughter  of 
Charles  and  Mary  C.  (Gibson)  Carpenter,  her 
father  a  native  of  Ohio  and  her  mother  of 
Sangamon  County.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  McMillan 
have  four  children:  J.  Charles,  Mary  C,  Lee 
Gibson  and  Ella  Maude.  Doctor  McMillan  is 
a  democrat  and  a  Baptist,  is  affiliated  with  the 
I.  0.  O.  F.,  and  belongs  to  the  Sangamon 
County  and  Illinois  State  Medical  societies. 

Alfred  E.  Schuette  is  one  of  the  conserva- 
tive and  successful  members  of  the  banking 
fraternity  of  Randolph  County,  and  for  over 
twenty  years  has  been  identified  with  the 
Bank  of  Evansville. 

The  Bank  of  Evansville  was  organized  as  a 
private  institution  in  August,  1895,  with  Wil- 
liam R.  Borders  as  president,  P.  M.  Holm  as 
cashier,  and  Nicholas  Sauer,  vice  president. 
The  other  stockholders  included  C.  D.  Pantler, 
V.    Wehrheim,    William    Wolf,    Henry    Beare 
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and  J.  H.  Despain.  Of  these  men  constituting 
the  original  members  Mr.  Wolf  is  the  only 
surviving  director  and  has  been  continuously 
identified  with  the  institution  for  over  thirty 
years.  Mr.  Borders'  interests  were  purchased 
by  the  late  Nicholas  Sauer,  who  had  from  the 
first  been  one  of  the  most  energetic  factors  in 
starting  the  bank.  Nicholas  Sauer  was  presi- 
dent until  his  death  in  1908.  and  since  then 
his  son,  George  Sauer,  has  been  president. 
This  is  one  of  the  prosperous  banks  of  Ran- 
dolph County,  with  capital  of  $25,000  and 
surplus  of  $25,000. 

Mr.  Schuette,  who  became  cashier  of  the 
bank  in  March,  1905,  was  born  at  Redbud, 
Illinois,  November  10,  1881.  His  father,  Louis 
Schuette,  came  to  Randolph  County,  Illinois, 
from  Germany  in  1867  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  as  a  blacksmith  at  Redbud.  He  mar- 
ried Caroline  Eggerding,  a  native  of  Ran- 
dolph County. 

Alfred  E.  Schuette  was  educated  at  Redbud, 
and  was  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  went 
to  work  for  the  Redbud  Trust  Company.  He 
has  spent  practically  all  his  mature  years  in 
the  banking  business.  After  six  years  with 
the  trust  company  he  came  to  Evansville,  and 
has  given  his  best  talents  to  the  institution 
of  which  he  is  cashier.  He  has  always  kept 
out  of  politics,  but  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  and  is  clerk 
of  the  Evansville  School  Board.  He  married 
Miss  Emma  Arras,  a  native  of  Randolph 
County. 

Roy  Winchester  is  vice  president  and 
manager  of  the  Community  Lumber  Company 
of  Christopher.  Practically  his  entire  busi- 
ness experience  has  identified  him  with  the 
lumber  industry  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  lum- 
ber dealer  in  Southern  Illinois  has  a  better 
understanding  of  conditions  affecting  the  trade 
than  this  live  and  enterprising  young  man, 
who  is  a  native  of  Franklin  County. 

He  was  born  on  his  father's  farm  in  Frank- 
lin County,  son  of  Joseph  E.  Winchester.  His 
father  was  born  in  North  Carolina  and  on 
coming  to  Illinois  settled  in  Jackson  County 
and  then  Franklin  County,  and  after  a  career 
of  well  earned  prosperity  retired  and  now 
lives  in  Williamson  County.  Joseph  Winches- 
ter married  Julia  Hiller,  a  native  of  Jackson 
County. 

Roy  Winchester  was  reared  on  a  farm,  at- 
tended country  schools,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  became  an  employe  of  the  Stotlar 
Lumber  Company  at  Marion  in  Williamson 
County.  He  was  with  that  concern  four  years. 
Then,  in  1917,  he  and  his  brother  Lloyd  bought 
the  lumber  business  at  Sesser,  operating  it 
as  the  Winchester  Lumber  Company.  In  1921 
the  Sesser  business  was  sold  to  the  newly 
organized  and  incorporated  Winchester  Lum- 
ber Company,  of  which  Lloyd  Winchester  was 
president  and  Roy  Winchester  vice  president 
and  manager.  The  new  corporation  had  also 
acquired  lumber  yards  at  Christopher  and 
Valier.  In  1923  the  Park  Lumber  Company 
of  Herrin  was  bought,  and  in  1924  Roy  Win- 
chester withdrew  from  the  Winchester  Lum- 
ber Company,  his  brother  Lloyd  having  moved 
to  Herrin  in  1923  while  Roy  remained  at 
Christopher.     With   the    Christopher  yard   as 
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a  nucleus  Roy  Winchester  organized  the  Com- 
munity Lumber  Company  on  August  4,  1924, 
J.  M.  Miller  becoming  president  and  L.  T. 
Putnam  treasurer,  while  Roy  Winchester  has 
the  active  management  as  vice  president.  The 
company  operates  two  yards,  one  at  Christo- 
pher and  one  at  Sesser.  The  Sesser  yard 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1926. 

Mr.  Roy  Winchester  while  living  at  Herrin, 
on  September  15,  1909,  married  Bessie  Miller, 
born  September  11,  1891,  a  daughter  of  Mon- 
roe Miller.  •  He  has  one  daughter,  Violet,  born 
May  27,  1912. 

Mark  Clancy  Keller,  states  attorney  of 
Lee  County,  has  been  a  member  of  the  bar  of 
that  county  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
has  given  creditable  performance  both  in  pri- 
vate practice  and  in  public  office. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Lee  County, 
February  24,  1873,  son  of  John  and  Amy 
(Brett)  Keller.  His  grandfather  Keller  was 
a  native  of  Ireland  and  going  to  Canada,  locat- 
ed at  Toronto,  where  subsequently  he  was  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  Division  Court,  a  position 
he  held  until  his  death.  One  of  his  sons  be- 
came sheriff.  John  Keller,  who  was  born  and 
reared  at  Toronto,  spent  some  of  his  boyhood 
as  a  driver  of  fast  horses  and  drove  in  many 
races.  He  served  as  chief  deputy  sheriff  under 
his  brother.  He  married  in  Canada,  Amy 
Brett,  who  was  born  in  Liverpool,  England, 
and  went  to  Canada  when  a  girl.  Three  chil- 
dren were  born  to  John  and  Amy  Keller  while 
they  lived  in  Canada:  Lydia,  Frank  B.  and 
Rebecca.  This  family  on  coming  to  the  United 
States  first  settled  in  Whiteside  County,  Illi- 
nois. In  that  county  children  were  added  to 
the  family  circle  named  John,  Ada,  Charles 
and  William.  After  the  parents  settled  in  Lee 
County  six  children  were  born:  George,  Mark 
C,  Ralph,  Densig,  Lillian  and  Glenn.  Glenn 
and  Rebecca  are  now  deceased.  John  Keller 
was  an  Illinois  farmer,  and  was  killed  when 
his  team  of  horses  ran  away,  he  being  then 
sixty-two  years  of  age.  His  widow  reached 
the  age  of  seventy-two. 

Mark  C.  Keller  in  his  youth  and  early  man- 
hood worked  on  the  farm,  learning  the  les- 
sons of  industry  and  perseverence  which  have 
contributed  to  his  success  in  life.  His  par- 
ents were  very  worthy  and  industrious  peo- 
ple, but  means  were  limited  to  the  income  of 
the  farm  and  they  had  a  large  family  of  chil- 
dren to  share  this  income.  Beyond  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  country  schools  the  children 
had  to  get  their  higher  education  and  contrive 
their  own  opportunities  in  the  world.  There- 
fore, Mark  Clancy  Keller,  while  receiving  en- 
couragement and  cooperation  from  his  par- 
ents, had  to  earn  his  own  education  after  leav- 
ing the  country  schools.  He  subsequently 
graduated  from  a  business  college  at  Chicago, 
and  for  several  years  taught  in  rural  schools 
and  also  taught  in  Dixon  College  while  attend- 
ing that  institution  in  the  law  department. 
He  graduated  with  the  degree  Master  of  Laws 
in  1900,  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  the 
same  year,  and  since  then  has  practiced  in 
Dixon  except  for  one  year  while  he  was  con- 
nected with  a  law  firm  in  Chicago.  He  has 
handled  an  important  volume  of  general  prac- 
tice in  all  the  courts  of  his  district. 


At  the  same  time  since  early  manhood  he 
has  been  active  in  the  councils  of  the  repub- 
lican party,  serving  as  secretary  of  the  County 
Central  Committee.  He  was  for  six  years 
justice  of  the  peace,  nine  years  city  attorney 
for  Dixon,  master  in  chancery  six  years,  and 
in  1920  was  elected  state's  attorney,  and  in 
1924,  reelected.  He  has  given  an  exceptionally 
able  and  forceful  administration  of  this  office. 

Mr.  Keller  is  a  past  master  of  his  Masonic 
Lodge,  a  past  high  priest  of  the  Royal  Arch 
Chapter,  a  past  commander  of  the  Knights 
Templar  Commandery,  has  served  as  district 
deputy  grand  master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Illinois,  and  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish 
Rite  Mason  and  Shriner.  He  also  belongs  to 
the  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Country  Club,  Golf  Club  and  Kiwanis  Club  at 
Dixon. 

He  married  in  1904  Miss  Mae  Richardson, 
who  was  born  at  Lee  Center,  Illinois,  daugh- 
ter of  George  L.  and  Milla  (De  Wolf)  Rich- 
ardson. They  have  three  children:  Mildred 
Amy,  Mark  C,  Jr.,  and  John  Richardson 
Keller. 

Col.  Charles  Ridgely  Vincent.  Even  the 
most  ardent  devotees  of  peace  are  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  warfare  and  its  grim  ex- 
actions develop  character  in  a  way  accom- 
plished by  no  other  single  medium.  The  ap- 
peal to  the  love  of  one's  native  land,  the  pride 
of  birth  and  the  determination  to  defend  the 
honor  of  the  country's  flag  bring  out  new 
traits  and  strengthen  others  so  that  it  would 
almost  appear  that  a  new  birth  had  taken 
place.  No  man  who  has  passed  through  the 
ordeals  attendant  upon  a  war  can  be  quite  the 
same  afterward.  After  he  has  faced  the 
enemy  of  his  country  on  the  battlefield,  risk- 
ing life  and  limb  as  well  as  liberty,  he  is  bet- 
ter able  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  everyday 
life  during  times  of  peace  with  fortitude  and 
patience.  The  hardships  of  camp  and  the 
clangers  of  actual  conflict  tend  to  make  the 
ills  of  civilian  life  of  little  weight,  and  he  can, 
from  such  experience,  look  into  the  future 
with  a  clearer  insight  and  with  a  much  broad- 
er viewpoint  than  one  to  whom  these  great 
things  of  life  are  but  words. 

The  World  war  was  a  terrible  calamity,  but 
it  gave  to  the  survivors  a  victory  in  the  con- 
quering of  self,  as  many  of  them  have  proved 
in  their  subsequent  service  as  reliable,  suc- 
cessful and  upright  citizens,  in  which  cate- 
gory is  found  Col.  Charles  Ridgely  Vincent,  of 
Chicago,  a  leading  dealer  in  investment  se- 
curities. Colonel  Vincent  was  born  at  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  in  1888.  His  parents  were  both 
members  of  prominent  and  historic  families 
of  Illinois.  His  paternal  grandfather,  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  at  one  time 
served  as  mayor  of  Springfield.  Hon.  William 
A.  Vincent,  his  father,  was  born  and  reared 
at  Springfield,  and  in  early  life  achieved  prom- 
inence and  distinction  as  a  lawyer.  He  was 
but  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Grover  Cleveland  as 
United  States  district  judge  for  New  Mexico, 
and  after  returning  from  that  new  state  set- 
tled at  Chicago,  where  he  became  one  of  the 
organizers  of  and  counsel  for  the  International 
Harvester    Company,   a   connection   which   im- 
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mediately  put  him  in  the  front  ranks  of  his 
profession  and  the  business  world.  He  also 
enjoyed  a  large  general  practice,  and  among 
other  noted  cases  defended  Luetgert,  the 
sausage-maker,  in  his  notorious  murder  trial 
of  several  decades  ago.  He  was  interested  in 
numerous  civic  movements  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago,  and  later,  with  Colonel  Fer- 
ris, built  the  Ferris  Wheel,  which  in  its  day 
was  the  wonder  amusement  device  of  the 
country.  Judge  Vincent  married  Miss  Ridgely, 
a  daughter  of  Charles  Ridgely,  and  a  grand- 
daughter of  Nicholas  Henry  Ridgely,  a  noted 
banker  of  Springfield  and  the  founder  of  the 
first  bank  in  Illinois,  located  at  Springfield. 
A  brother  of  Mrs.  Vincent,  the  late  William 
Barrett  Ridgely,  was  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency during  the  administration  of  President 
Roosevelt. 

Charles  Ridgely  Vincent  attended  Yale  Uni- 
versity, from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1910 
and  for  a  time  thereafter  was  a  national  bank 
examiner  in  New  York  state.  Later  he  was 
assistant  cashier  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  of  Kansas  City,  but  in  1913  returned 
to  his  native  state  of  Illinois  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Chicago.  He  got  his  start  in  mili- 
tary life  in  1914  when  he  organized  the  Sec- 
ond Battalion  of  the  First  Illinois  Field  Ar- 
tillery, which  became  a  part  of  the  Illinois 
National  Guard,  one  of  the  batteries  being 
located  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  two 
others  organized  at  Chicago.  He  went  to  the 
Mexican  border  in  the  summer  of  1916  as  ma- 
jor of  the  Second  Battalion,  First  Field  Ar- 
tillery of  Illinois,  and  when  the  United  States 
became  actively  engaged  in  the  World  war, 
in  April,  1917,  he  was  called  to  the  First 
Officers'  Training  Camp  at  Fort  Sheridan  to 
assist  in  the  training  of  officers.  There  he  was 
recommended  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  artillery,  and  in  the  summer  of  the 
same  year,  1917,  was  called  to  Springfield  by 
Gov.  Frank  0.  Lowden,  who  requested  him  to 
organize  an  additional  regiment  of  infantry 
for  the  Illinois  contingent.  Colonel  Vincent 
accordingly  organized  the  Eleventh  Infantry 
for  World  war  service,  accomplishing  the  re- 
markable feat  of  organizing  a  regiment  of 
1,183  men  in  ten  days,  fully  equipped  and 
ready  for  service.  Then  the  Governor  called 
on  his  abilities  again,  this  time  to  assist  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  in  procuring  recruits 
for  the  United  States  Marines.  For  this  ser- 
vice Colonel  Vincent  raised  4,200  men  in  two 
and  one-half  months.  As  a  merited  reward 
for  this  extraordinary  service  the  State  Coun- 
cil of  Defense,  with  the  approval  of  the  Ad- 
jutant General  of  the  state,  recommended  Col- 
onel Vincent  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
colonel,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  with 
this  rank  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  adjutant 
of  the  Twelfth  Division,  with  which  he  went 
overseas  in  the  summer  of  1918.  At  that  time 
he  was  the  youngest  colonel  in  the  United 
States  army.  In  his  capacity  of  adjutant  of 
his  division  he  had  charge  of  the  flying  ser- 
vice, and  it  was  through  his  experience  thus 
gained  and  his  subsequent  studies  in  aviation 
that  Colonel  Vincent  has  become  known  as  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  flying.  Following 
his  honorable   discharge   from  the   service   he 


located  at  Chicago,  where  he  is  now  engaged 
in  the  investment  securities  business,  with  of- 
fices located  at  Room  907,  11  South  LaSalle 
Street,  being  successfully  connected  with  large 
banking  and  business  interests.  He  has  a 
number  of  civic  connections  and  is  a  popular 
member  of  the  Chicago  Club. 

Colonel  Vincent  married  Miss  Margaret  Irv- 
ing Tiffany,  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  grand- 
daughter of  Judge  Berdan,  one  of  the  founders 
of  Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville.  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent, a  graduate  of  Vassar  College,  died  leav- 
ing two  children :  Charles  Ridgely,  Jr.,  and 
Tiffany.  The  pleasant  Ridgely  home  is  located 
at  Winnetka,  Illinois. 

James  M.  Burkhart,  who  died  in  1922  at 
Marion  had  been  a  resident  of  Williamson 
County  sixty  years.  In  business  he  was  suc- 
cessful as  a  merchant  and  banker,  and  he  also 
revealed  a  stalwart  character  as  an  earnest 
and  high  minded  citizen  of  his  community. 

The  record  of  the  Burkhart  family  in  sev- 
eral generations  passes  from  Germany  to  Vir- 
ginia, thence  to  Tennessee,  and  from  Tennes- 
see to  southern  Illinois.  George  Burkhart,  a 
native  of  Germany,  came  to  Virginia  about  the 
time  of  or  just  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  living  for  a  time  in  Maryland,  then 
in  Virginia,  and  at  Abingdon  in  the  extreme 
southwestern  corner  of  Virginia  he  conducted 
a  tavern  or  inn.  His  son,  Peter  Buarkhart, 
was  born  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  in  1785, 
and  was  seventeen  years  of  age  when  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  Abingdon,  Virginia.  He  was 
reared  there,  getting  a  subscription  school 
education.  He  had  a  military  record  of  service 
in  General  Jackson's  army  in  the  Creek  Indian 
war,  participating  in  the  famous  battle  of 
Horseshoe  Bend.  From  Abingdon,  Virginia, 
he  moved  down  the  great  valley  to  Knox 
County,  Tennessee,  acquired  a  farm  there  and 
also  followed  the  trade  of  carpenter.  He  was 
living  there  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  war,  and 
like  many  others  of  eastern  Tennessee,  was  a 
staunch  Union  man  and  espoused  the  repub- 
lican party.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church.  He  died  in  Tennessee  in  1868. 
His  second  wife  was  Anna  Gillian,  who  sur- 
vived him  until  1890,  passing  away  at  the  age 
of  eighty-nine.  Of  her  three  children  the  sec- 
ond was  the  late  James  M.  Burkhart  of  Ma- 
rion, Illinois. 

James  M.  Burkhart  was  born  in  the  vicinity 
of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  June  8,  1841.  He 
grew  up  on  a  farm  in  eastern  Tennessee,  at- 
tended subscription  schools,  and  about  the  time 
he  reached  his  majority  came  to  Illinois,  set- 
tling in  Williamson  County.  He  taught  school 
for  a  time  and  also  followed  the  trade  of  car- 
penter in  Marion  and  vicinity  for  ten  years. 
He  left  his  trade  to  become  a  clerk  in  the 
Goodall  &  Campbell  store  at  Marion  and  later 
formed  a  partnership  with  Hardin  Goodall  to 
engage  in  the  general  merchandise  business. 
After  eleven  years  he  purchased  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Goodall,  becoming  sole  proprietor,  but 
subsequently  took  in  A.  J.  Binkley,  making  the 
firm  Burkhart  &  Binkley,  and  finally  made  his 
sons  partners  in  the  business  of  J.  M.  Burk- 
hart &  Sons.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  in 
1891  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Marion 
and  served  for  a  time  as  cashier.     He  was  also- 
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one  of  the  original  stockholders  of  the  Marion 
State  &  Savings  Bank  and  became  its  vice 
president.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Marion  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company. 

He  cast  a  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
1864,  and  altogether  voted  in  fifteen  presiden- 
tial elections  and  always  as  a  republican.  In 
public  matters  his  chief  interest  was  in  edu- 
cation, and  he  served  on  the  Marion  school 
board  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  a  trustee 
of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University  at 
Carbondale.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Order  in  1865,  was  a  past  master  of  his 
lodge,  past  high  priest  of  the  Royal  Arch 
Chapter  and  also  served  as  district  deputy 
grand  master. 

James  M.  Burkhart  married,  May  5,  1872, 
Miss  Ellen  Spiller,  member  of  an  old  and 
prominent  family  of  Williamson  County.  She 
was  born  in  that  county  in  1850,  daughter  of 
Elijah  Spiller.  The  children  born  to  their 
marriage  were:  Annie  and  Lena,  both  of 
whom  died  in  childhood;  Carl;  William  S.; 
Jean;  Kate;  Ethel,  who  married  Len  Colp; 
Ralph;  and  Ruby,  who  married  Paul  Johnson. 

Carl  Burkhart  has  spent  practically  all  his 
active  life  with  the  Benton  State  Bank  in 
Franklin  County.  He  was  born  at  Marion 
August  11,  1876,  attended  public  schools  in  his 
native  town  and  graduated  in  1897  from  the 
Southern  Illinois  Normal  University  at  Car- 
bondale. The  year  following  his  graduation 
he  went  to  work  as  a  clerk  in  the  Benton 
State  Bank,  and  for  a  number  of  years  past 
has  been  cashier  of  that  institution. 

Mr.  Burkhart  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Order,  Knights  of  Pythias  and  B.  P.  0.  Elks 
and  the  Benton  Country  Club.  He  married 
Miss  Kate  Hickman,  daughter  of  Dr.  Zachary 
Hickman.  Her  father  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1924  was  the  oldest  practicing  physician  in 
Benton.  Mrs.  Burkhart  died  in  1920,  leaving 
five  children:  Marjorie,  who  graduated  in 
1923  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  did  post- 
graduate work  in  Columbia  University  and  is 
now  a  teacher  in  the  Benton  High  School; 
Ellen,  a  Junior  in  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin; George  H.,  a  student  in  the  Benton  High 
School;  Gene  M.  and  Kate,  both  attending 
public  school. 

Columbus  Brown,  M.  D.,  a  leading  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  of  Herrin  in  Williamson 
County,  has  practiced  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  is  a  member  of  a  pioneer  family 
of  Southern  Illinois  and  one  properly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  high  character  and  the  indi- 
vidual services  of  its  members. 

His  grandfather  was  Rev.  Jeremiah  Brown, 
one  of  three  brothers  who  came  from  Holland 
to  North  Carolina,  thence  removed  to  Tennes- 
see, and  about  1845  came  to  Illinois  and  set- 
tled in  the  hills  of  Union  County.  He  was  a 
Baptist  minister. 

Among  his  children  was  Capt.  John  Brown, 
who  served  in  both  the  Mexican  and  Civil 
wars.  He  was  born  in  Union  County  in  1826, 
a  date  which  indicates  that  the  Browns  have 
been  in  Illinois  for  over  a  century.  Capt. 
John  Brown  served  in  a  regiment  made  up 
from  Williamson  and  Union  counties  which 
marched  to  the  relief  of  General  Taylor  at 
Buena  Vista,  arriving  in  time  to  witness  the 


surrender  of  the  Mexican  troops.  The  regi- 
ment endured  many  hardships  and  sufferings 
in  their  southern  campaign.  After  returning 
to  Illinois  Capt.  John  Brown  settled  on  a  farm 
near  Jonesboro.  While  there  he  married  Miss 
Martha  J.  Wilkins.  They  soon  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Jonesboro,  and 
then  and  throughout  their  lives  were  exem- 
plary Christians.  The  two  daughters  born  to 
them  while  they  lived  at  Jonesboro  were  Fa- 
tima,  who  became  the  wife  of  Ephraim  Herrin, 
the  founder  of  the  city  of  Herrin;  and  Jo- 
sephine, now  Mrs.  John  Herrin,  of  Marion. 
The  children  of  these  parents  comprise  a  no- 
table group  of  prominent  names  in  the  history 
and  affairs  of  Williamson  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties. From  the  farm  near  Jonesboro  they 
moved  to  Bainbridge,  then  the  chief  town  of 
Williamson  County.  Here  another  daughter 
and  a  son  were  born.  Captain  Brown  con- 
ducted a  prosperous  business  there,  but  after 
Marion  became  the  county  seat  and  business 
centered  around  that  point  the  family  moved 
to  the  farm  near  Centerville  known  as  the 
Brown  farm.  Here  were  born  five  daughters 
and  one  son,  making  a  family  of  ten  children 
in  all.  Captain  Brown  and  wife  helped  pro- 
mote good  schools,  though  most  of  the  chil- 
dren received  their  early  advantages  in  log 
cabin  schools.  Hurricane  Church  was  the 
scene  of  the  religious  activities  of  the  family. 
The  sons  became  honored  physicians,  the 
daughters,  teachers,  home  workers  and  church 
workers.  One  daughter  died  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  Capt.  John  Brown  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-three,  in  1899,  and  his  wife  survived 
until  June,  1910,  passing  away  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three.  The  son,  Doctor  Curtis,  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy  after  a  life  of  hard  work 
for  suffering  humanity.  The  surviving  son  is 
Doctor  Columbus,  and  the  daughters  are  busy 
women,  all  devoted  to  their  children  and  other 
activities.  Besides  those  mentioned  the  daugh- 
ters are:  Gertrude,  who  is  the  widow  of  C.  H. 
Murrah,  and  they  were  founders  of  Creal 
Springs  College,  and  she  has  been  the  active 
head  of  that  institution  from  its  beginning, 
over  forty  years  ago;  Cornelia,  who  married 
Isaac  Hammer;  Florence,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Stotlar,  another  well  known  name 
in  the  Herrin  district;  Orion  J.,  who  married 
A.  K.  Elles;  and  Cora,  who  married  E.  T. 
Steele. 

In  1861  Capt.  John  Brown  became  captain 
of  Company  D  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twen- 
ty-eighth Illinois  Infantry.  When  he  went 
away  to  war  he  left  his  wife  with  seven  chil- 
dren and  the  care  of  a  large  farm,  involving 
much  work  in  looking  after  the  stock  and  gath- 
ering in  the  crops.  Three  of  the  children,  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Murrah,  were  old  enough  to  help 
her.  She  went  through  this  period  of  her 
life  a  true  heroine,  wasting  nothing,  allowing 
nothing  to  suffer  from  neglect,  and  after  the 
harvests  were  completed  the  children  received 
more  than  half  a  term  of  school.  When  the 
war  was  over  Captain  Brown  returned  home 
and  then  followed  many  years  of  successful 
work  in  farming  and  merchandising  and  de- 
votion to  his  family  and  to  the  best  interests 
of  his   community. 

Dr.  Columbus  Brown  was  born  in  William- 
son County,  on  the  home  farm  two  and  a  half 
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miles  west  of  Herrin,  November  2,  1868.  His 
opportunities  in  the  country  schools  were  sup- 
plemented by  attendance  at  Creal  Springs 
College  under  his  sister.  From  there  he  en- 
tered Missouri  Medical  College,  now  the  med- 
ical department  of  Washington  University  at 
St.  Louis,  and  was  graduated  March  29,  1898. 
Doctor  Brown  returned  to  his  old  home  at 
Creal  Springs  and  practiced  medicine  for  about 
eight  years,  and  since  1906  his  home  has  been 
in  Herrin.  In  that  city  and  over  a  large  sur- 
rounding district  his  name  is  synonymous  with 
the  highest  degree  of  skill  and  ability  in  med- 
icine and  surgery. 

Since  1912  Doctor  Brown  has  had  as  his 
professional  associate  his  nephew,  son  of  his 
sister,  the  president  of  Creal  Springs  College. 
In  February,  1925,  Doctors  Brown  and  Murrah 
became  the  owners  of  the  splendid  Herrin 
Hospital.  This  is  one  of  the  best  equiped  pri- 
vate hospitals  in  Southern  Illinois,  having  ac- 
commodations for  forty  patients  and  a  fine 
building.  The  nurses  staff  comprise  gradute 
and  eight  student  nurses.  Doctor  Brown  is  a 
member  of  the  Williamson  County,  Illinois 
State,  Southern  Illinois  and  American  Medi- 
cal Associations.  He  belongs  to  the  Herrin 
Country  Club  and  the  B.  P.  O.  Elks.  He  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation at  Herrin  and  is  a  democrat  in  politics. 

He  married  at  Independence,  Missouri,  Au- 
gust 12,  1902,  Miss  Lula  Slack,  daughter  of 
Anthony  and  Maria  (Moore)  Slack.  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Brown  had  four  children.  Martha 
is  the  wife  of  Cecil  Dawson,  of  the  Dawson 
Furniture  Company  of  Zeigler,  Illinois,  and 
has  a  son,  Richard  Allen.  John  C.  Brown 
graduated  from  the  School  of  Commerce  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  after  special  work  in 
commercial  law,  insurance  and  accounting, 
with  the  class  of  1926,  and  is  now  connected 
with  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany at  Champaign,  Illinois.  He  married 
Ruth  Pace,  daughter  of  A.  T.  Pace,  of  Her- 
rin, and  has  a  son,  John  Columbus,  Jr.  An- 
thony T.  Brown,  a  graduate  of  the  St.  Louis 
School  of  Pharmacy,  is  now  connected  with  the 
R.  A.  Carr  Drug  Company,  of  St.  Louis.  Cur- 
tis, the  youngest,  is  attending  the  Herrin  High 
School. 

William  Calvin  Fairweather,  publisher  of 
the  McLeansboro  Times,  is  a  native  of  Hamil- 
ton County,  and  is  best  known  in  that  and 
other  counties  of  southern  Illinois  on  account 
of  his  prominence  as  an  educator.  For  many 
years  he  was  engaged  in  school  work,  and 
since  retiring  from  that  vocation  has  engaged 
in  newspaper  work. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  four  miles  south  of 
McLeansboro,  October  11,  1871,  son  of  Will- 
iam and  Rachel  (Manning)  Fairweather.  His 
grandfather,  Samuel  Francis  Fairweather, 
was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  and 
brought  his  family  to  America,  homesteading 
160  acres  in  Hamilton  County,  Illinois.  Will- 
iam Fairweather  was  a  small  boy  when  the 
family  came  to  America,  and  he  spent  his  life 
as  an  industrious  farmer  and  influential  citi- 
zen of  Hamilton  County,  where  he  died  in  1914, 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  His  wife,  Rachel 
Manning,  was  a  native  of  Illinois,  her  people 
coming  from  Tennessee.    She  had  four  brothers 


who  were  soldiers  in  the  Union  army.  William 
Fairweather  and  wife  were  members  of  the 
Missionary  Baptist  Church  and  he  was  a  demo- 
crat in  politics.  Their  children  were:  Sarah 
Elizabeth,  deceased,  who  married  John  Bran- 
non;  Mary  S.,  deceased,  who  married  James 
Dudley;  William  Calvin;  and  Charles  Arthur, 
who  married  Clara  Brandt. 

William  Calvin  Fairweather  grew  up  on  the 
home  farm,  and  after  the  advantages  of  the 
common  schools  his  advanced  education  was 
acquired  as  a  result  of  his  own  effort,  largely 
alternating  with  school  teaching.  He  at- 
tended the  State  Normals  at  Carbondale  and 
Normal,  the  Valparaiso  University  in  Indiana, 
and  had  one  '"ear  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Fairweather  was  engaged  in  school  work 
for  thirty  years  and  is  now  on  the  teachers' 
pension  roll.  He  taught  a  number  of  terms  in 
country  districts.  For  three  years  he  was  a 
teacher  at  McLeansboro,  four  years  at  Mur- 
physboro,  in  1902  was  elected  superintendent 
of  city  schools  at  McLeansboro  and  held  that 
position  ten  years.  For  six  years  he  was 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Nashville,  Illinois, 
for  two  years  superintendent  of  the  grade 
school  and  township  high  school  at  Neoga,  and 
held  a  similar  position  at  Farmer  City  for 
one  year. 

Mr.  Fairweather  in  1923  bought  the  Mc- 
Leansboro Times.  This  is  a  weekly  newspaper, 
and  has  a  large  circulation  and  influence  in 
Hamilton  County.  It  is  democratic  in  politics. 
Mr.  Fairweather  is  himself  a  democrat,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Fifty-first  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict Committee.  He  is  president  of  the  Mc- 
Leansboro Merchants  Co-operative  Association. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Missionary  Baptist 
Church  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  Knights  of  Pythias. 
He  married,  September  8,  1900,  Miss  Excie 
O'Neal,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  McLeans- 
boro. 

W.  A.  Haskell,  M.  D.  One  of  the  able 
surgeons  of  his  time,  and  active  in  his  profes- 
sion for  thirty  years  at  Alton,  Doctor  Haskell 
after  retiring,  though  not  losing  an  interest 
in  professional  progress,  devoted  most  of  his 
time  to  travel,  books  and  literary  associations. 

He  represented  the  fourth  generation  of  the 
Haskell  family  in  the  medical  profession  of 
America.  His  great-grandfather,  Abraham 
Haskell,  practiced  medicine  in  New  England 
before  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  The  grand- 
father, also  named  Abraham,  was  a  physician 
and  married  Hannah  Cotton,  a  descendant  of 
Rev.  John  Cotton,  and  Rev.  Cotton  Mather. 

Dr.  Abraham  S.  Haskell,  of  the  third  gen- 
eration, was  a  pioneer  physician  in  southern 
Illinois.  He  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  March 
19,  1817,  studied  medicine  with  his  father, 
graduated  from  the  medical  department  of 
Dartmouth  College  in  1839,  and  in  1843  settled 
in  Montgomery  County,  Illinois.  After  1864 
he  practiced  at  Alton,  his  home  being  in  the 
section  of  the  city  known  as  Middletown,  where 
he  died.  He  married  in  1844  Helen  E.  Park- 
hurst,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Parkhurst,  of 
Worcester  County,  Massachusetts. 

The  late  Dr.  W.  A.  Haskell,  only  son  of  Dr. 
Abraham  S.  Haskell,  was  born  at  Hillsboro, 
Illinois,   June   22,    1845.      His   death    occurred 
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just  a  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  his 
great-grandfather.  He  attended  the  Hillsboro 
Academy,  the  Franklin  Militai-y  School  in 
Boston,  and  graduated  in  the  classical  course 
at  Harvard  University  in  1866,  and  in  1869 
received  his  medical  degree  at  the  Harvard 
School  of  Medicine.  For  thirty  years  he  prac- 
ticed medicine  and  surgery  in  Alton,  and  in 
1872  was  appointed  surgeon  in  charge  of  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital.  His  attainments  as  a  sur- 
geon were  of  the  first  rank.  He  was  also  a 
contributor  to  the  literature  of  his  profession, 
and  in  1881  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Health,  being  re- 
appointed in  1888  and  was  president  of  the 
board  from  1887  to  1892,  when  he  resigned. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Alton  Medical 
Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Madison  County, 
Illinois  State  and  American  Medical  Associa- 
tions. 

Doctor  Haskell  enjoyed  litei-ature,  both 
classic  and  modern,  the  world's  art  and  his- 
tory, and  his  travels  took  him  to  nearly  every 
part  of  the  globe.  He  spent  much  of  his  time 
abroad,  and  when  at  home  enjoyed  best  the 
associations  of  his  beautiful  residence,  filled 
with  books  and  objects  he  had  collected  from 
all  the  world. 

On  July  17,  1876,  he  married  in  Alton  Miss 
Florence  Ellen  Hayner,  only  child  and  daugh- 
ter of  John  E.  Hayner,  of  Alton.  Mrs.  Haskell 
survives  him.  There  were  three  children,  but 
two  are  dead,  Lucy  J.  and  Florence  H.  The 
only  one  to  grow  up  was  John  A.  Haskell,  born 
November  28,  1878.  He  married  Ruth  Hanna, 
and  they  have  two  children,  Norman  A.  and 
Lucy. 

John  E.  Hayner  located  at  Alton  in  early 
manhood,  and  depending  on  his  own  resources 
and  without  friends  or  influence,  made  himself 
a  power  in  the  commercial  world  and  a 
financier  respected  throughout  the  state.  He 
possessed  the  highest  integrity  in  business  and 
in  his  personal  relations,  and  was  one  of  the 
generous  benefactors  of  his  home  city  of  Alton. 

He  was  born  at  Charlestown,  New  York, 
March  29,  1827,  son  of  Alexander  J.  and  Lydia 
(Gove)  Hayner,  and  grandson  of  John  Hayner, 
who,  coming  from  Germany,  joined  the  Ameri- 
can colonists  in  their  struggle  for  independence 
and  served  seven  years  and  seven'  months. 

John  E.  Hayner  was  reared  on  a  farm  near 
Yates,  New  York,  attending  country  schools, 
and  from  the  age  of  eighteen  spent  three  years 
clerking  in  a  dry  goods  store.  In  December, 
1848,  he  arrived  at  Alton,  then  a  town  depend- 
ing entirely  on  its  river  traffic.  He  continued 
clerking  for  a  time,  then  engaged  in  the  hard- 
ware business  in  the  firm  of  Nelson  &  Hayner. 
He  operated  a  saw  mill  and  box  factory,  and 
J.  E.  Hayner  &  Company  acted  as  the  western 
representative  of  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Self- 
Binder  Company.  His  connections  in  mercan- 
tile lines  led  to  association  with  banks  and  a 
varied  number  of  business  enterprises  not  only 
in  Alton  but  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere.  For 
many  years  he  was  president  of  the  Alton 
Savings  Bank  and  vice-president  of  the  Alton 
National  Bank. 

By  his  marriage  with  Laura  E.  Scott,  of 
Craftsburg,  Vermont,  he  had  one  child,  now 
Mrs.    W.    A.    Haskell,   of    Alton.      His   second 


wife  was  Jane  C.  Drury,  also  of  Vermont,  and 
his  third  wife,  Mary  Caroline  Keith,  was  also 
born  in  the  Green  Mountain  State. 

John  E.  Hayner  died  at  Alton  March  19, 
1903,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  One  who  knew 
him  intimately  from  the  standpoint  of  long 
friendship  and  admiration  for  his  business  and 
civic  work  wrote  an  estimate  of  his  character 
from  which  the  following  sentences  will  convey 
in  concise  manner  the  dominant  elements  in  his 
personality: 

"His  interest  and  sympathy  for  young  men 
was  unbounded.  Doubtless  the  memory  of  his 
own  early  struggles  was  ever  present  with 
him.  Many  now  prominent  men  could  be 
named  who  owe  their  station  in  life  to  the 
kindly  advice,  the  helping  hand  and  the  ma- 
terial aid  of  John  E.  Hayner.  His  own  success, 
instead  of  inspiring  pride  and  arrogance,  de- 
veloped in  him  the  desire  to  help  others  along 
the  same  road  to  high  achievement,  and  he  did 
this  throughout  his  life.  His  material  charity 
was  abounding  and  perennial.  He  sought  out 
and  relieved  the  poor  and  needy.  He  com- 
forted the  sorrowing.  His  benevolence  was 
unfailing.  No  good  cause  ever  appealing  to 
him  found  him  unresponsive.  The  churches 
had  in  him  a  liberal  and  appreciative  sup- 
porter. Ministers  of  the  Gospel  found  in 
him  a  generous,  sympathetic  friend,  who 
appreciated  the  work  to  which  their  lives 
were  dedicated.  His  personality  was  engaging. 
He  had  a  pleasant  smile  and  a  genial  greeting 
for  all  he  met.  Rich  and  poor  received  from 
him  the  same  unfailing  courtesy.  He  was 
always  and  everywhere  the  polished,  unassum- 
ing gentleman. 

"As  a  citizen  he  loved  the  old  Bluff  City, 
and  was  interested  in  every  project  for  its 
advancement.  His  many  great  enterprises  did 
much  for  its  upbuilding  and  the  maintenance 
of  its  financial  prosperity.  He  had  been  a 
friend  and  helper  of  the  public  library  from 
early  manhood.  Even  amid  the  later  cares 
and  exactions  of  his  busy  career  he  was  in- 
terested in  this  means  of  advancing  culture 
among  the  people.  It  came  about  normally, 
then,  that  when  the  time  came  that  he  could 
look  back  upon  a  life  of  satisfying  achieve- 
ment the  desire  should  come  to  him  to  share 
his  prosperity  with  others;  and  in  no  way 
could  this  be  better  done  than  by  providing 
for  the  literary  advancement  of  his  own  and 
future  generations.  In  fulfillment  of  this  de- 
sire he  built  and  presented  to  the  Library 
Association,  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  of 
Alton,  the  splendid  Hayner  Memorial  Library, 
which  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  city. 

"Mr.  Hayner  was  himself  a  constant  reader 
of  the  best  literature,  and  his  attainments  were 
broadened  by  extended  travels  in  this  and 
foreign  lands.  He  was  thoroughly  posted  on 
political  and  economic  topics,  and  while  pro- 
nounced in  his  own  views  he  was  tolerant  of 
others.  During  the  war  for  the  Union  he  was 
most  liberal  in  his  contributions  in  aid  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  field  and  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  hospitals.  He  was  the  friend  of  every  man 
who  wore  the  blue.  He  was  an  ardent  anti- 
slavery  man,  and  was  interested  for  many 
years  in  the  project  of  building  a  monument 
in  memory  of  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  and  those 
who  were  connected  with  him  in  forwarding 
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that  undertaking  can  testify  that  his  generous 
aid  at  its  inception  and  the  impulse  he  gave 
the  Association  were  the  mainsprings  which 
resulted  in  the  beautiful  and  stately  memorial 
to  the  first  anti-slavery  martyr  which  now 
adorns  the  city  cemetery.  And  within  its 
shadow  he  lies  at  rest." 

Louis  B.  Goetzman  is  a  native  of  Gallatin 
County,  and  has  been  one  of  the  active  young 
business  men  of  the  city  of  Shawneetown, 
where  he  is  well  known  as  a  banker. 

He  was  born  at  Shawneetown,  August  8, 
1887,  and  is  a  son  of  Joseph  L.  and  Ida  M. 
(Bowers)  Goetzman.  His  grandparents,  Rob- 
ert and  Catherine  (Frey)  Goetzman,  were 
natives  of  Baden,  Germany,  but  were  married 
after  coming  to  the  United  States.  Joseph  L. 
Goetzman  was  born  at  Uniontown,  Kentucky. 
He  and  his  brothers,  Louis  W.  and  John  R. 
Goetzman,  have  long  been  prominent  as  mer- 
chants in  the  city  of  Shawneetown,  the  firm  of 
Goetzman  Brothers  having  been  established 
more  than  forty  years  ago. 

Louis  B.  Goetzman  was  educated  in  public 
schools.  For  a  time  he  was  employed  in  the 
circuit  clerk's  office,  and  since  leaving  there  all 
his  time  has  been  given  to  the  National  Bank 
of  Shawneetown.  He  was  first  a  bookkeeper 
and  then  assistant  cashier,  and  since  1922  has 
been  cashier  of  the  bank.  He  is  a  democrat  in 
politics  and  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

He  married,  in  1914,  Miss  Jessie  McDaniel, 
a  native  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  They  have 
two  daughters,  Katherine  Taylor  and  Mary 
Jane  Goetzman. 

Louis  W.  Goetzman.  No  name  is  held  in 
more  deserved  esteem  at  Shawneetown  than 
that  of  Goetzman.  It  has  been  a  name  identi- 
fied with  business  honor  and  integrity,  success 
in  private  affairs,  good  citizenship  at  all  times. 

Louis  W.  Goetzman,  one  of  the  men  who 
have  contributed  to  the  prestige  of  the  name 
in  that  section  of  southern  Illinois,  is  a  mer- 
chant and  former  bank  president.  He  was 
born  at  Uniontown,  Kentucky,  son  of  Robert 
and  Catherine  (Frey)  Goetzman.  His  parents 
were  born  and  reared  in  Baden,  Germany,  and 
were  married  after  coming  to  the  United 
States.  Robert  Goetzman  was  a  participant  in 
the  German  Revolution  of  1848.  Like  many 
others,  including  Carl  Shurz,  he  had  to  leave 
Germany  after  the  collapse  of  the  Revolution, 
and  coming  to  the  United  States,  set  un  in 
business  as  a  merchant  at  Uniontown,  Ken- 
tucky. He  favored  the  Union  cause  during  the 
Civil  war  and  during  that  period  moved  his 
family  for  greater  safety  to  Shawneetown, 
Illinois.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Union- 
town  and  remained  in  that  city  until  his  death 
in  1869,  his  wife  surviving  him  two  years. 

The  three  sons  of  Robert  and  Catherine 
Goetzman,  Louis  W.,  Joseph  L.  and  John  R. 
Goetzman,  have  spent  most  of  their  lives  in 
Shawneetown.  After  their  mother's  death  in 
1871  they  moved  to  that  Illinois  city  and  grew 
up  in  the  home  of  an  uncle,  Lambert  Elsasser. 
This  is  a  remarkable  example  of  fraternal 
companionship  and  work.  The  three  brothers 
have  maintained  a  remarkable  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  activity  as  well  as  affection.  They 
had  to  earn  their  own  living  at  an  early  age, 


and  took  up  different  lines  of  work,  Louis  W. 
and  John  R.  becoming  clerks  in  stores,  and 
Joseph  L.  a  barber.  The  brothers  pooled  their 
earnings  and  after  a  time  were  able  to  set  up 
Joseph  L.  in  business  as  a  barber  for  himself. 
With  subsequent  accumulation  of  capital  they 
entered  the  grocery  business,  and  since  1883 
they  have  constituted  one  of  the  leading  mer- 
cantile firms  of  Shawneetown.  Their  lives 
have  been  plain  and  quiet,  efficient  in  business, 
but  at  all  times  deserving  the  confidence  of 
their  fellow  men.  They  are  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  democrats  in  politics. 

Louis  W.  Goetzman  helped  organize  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Shawneetown  in  1905  and  be- 
came its  first  president.  He  filled  that  office 
twenty  years,  until  January,  1925,  when  he 
resigned.  At  two  different  times  he  was  hon- 
ored with  the  office  of  mayor  of  Shawneetown. 
For  four  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
Board  of  Equalization.  In  1916  the  democratic 
party  nominated  him  as  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress. He  gained  the  nomination  without  hav- 
ing expended  a  cent  of  his  funds  n  the  cam- 
paign and  he  made  a  most  creditable  race, 
though  unable  to  overcome  the  republican  ma- 
jority in  his  district. 

All  three  brothers  have  married  and  reared 
families.  Joseph  L.  Goetzman  married  Ida 
M.  Bowers  and  has  seven  children:  Louis  B., 
Carroll  J.,  Josephine  K.,  Marie,  Dorris  Ann, 
Fred  P.  and  Elizabeth  B.  John  R.  Goetzman 
married  Carrie  Scheerer  and  had  six  children: 
Lawrence  J.,  Margurete,  Edward  K.,  Helen 
K.,  Frances  V.  and  Ralph  A.  Louis  W.  Goetz- 
man married  Fannie  Cadle  and  they  became 
the  parents  of  one  daughter,  Louise,  and  a 
son,  John  Robert.  John  Robert  Goetzman  was 
a  graduate  of  the  Christian  Brothers  College 
at  St.  Louis.  He  became  a  civil  engineer,  and 
was  employed  in  that  capacity  during  the  con- 
struction of  Camp  Knox  for  the  World  war. 
While  there  he  contracted  the  influenza  and 
died  at  Louisville.  This  son  married  Cather- 
ine McDaniels,  and  by  the  marriage  left  two 
children,  Robert  R.  and  Fannie  L.  Mrs.  Louis 
W.  Goetzman  was  born  and  reared  in  Galla- 
tin County,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Cadle,  of 
New  Haven. 

Henry  F.  Heckert,  county  clerk  of  Wash- 
ington County,  is  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
Nashville  and  the  county,  and  a  citizen  whose 
public  service  is  of  constructive  value.  He 
was  born  in  Washington  County.  Illinois,  in 
December,  1861,  a  son  of  Rudolph  and  Mary 
(Luebke)  Heckert.  His  paternal  grandfather, 
Bardser  Heckert,  was  a  native  of  Germany, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  about  1844. 
His  wife.  Eliza,  was  also  born  in  Germany,  as 
were  their  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  The 
maternal  grandfather,  Rudolph  Luebke,  was 
also  a  native  of  Germany,  and  he  was  there 
married.  About  1844  he  and  his  wife  came  to 
the  United  States  and  settled  in  Washington 
County,  where,  with  the  Heckerts,  they  became 
pioneers  of  this  section  of  the  state. 

About  fourteen  years  old  when  his  parents 
brought  him  to  the  United  States,  Rudolph 
Heckert  grew  to  manhood  in  Washington 
County,  and  in  the  course  of  time  became  a 
farmer.  He  was  very  active  in  public  affairs, 
and   during  the  war  between   the  North   and 
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the  South  served  as  a  recruiting  officer.  While 
oftentimes  solicited  to  permit  the  use  of  his 
name  on  his  party  ticket,  he  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  accept  nomination  for  any  office.  His 
death  occurred  in  1900.  His  wife  died  many 
years  before  him,  passing  away  in  1868.  Of 
the  children  born  to  them  Henry  F.  Heckert 
was  the  sixth  in  order  of  birth. 

The  district  and  graded  schools  gave  Henry 
P.  Heckert  his  preliminary  educational  train- 
ing, and  he  supplemented  this  instruction  with 
a  course  at  Jones  Business  College  at  Saint 
Louis.  Missouri,  where  he  acquired  a  thorough 
commercial  training.  In  the  meanwhile  he 
had  been  doing  some  farming,  and  after  he 
returned  home  from  Saint  Louis  he  spent  two 
years  with  his  father  on  the  farm,  and  then 
began  farming  for  himself,  and  for  twenty- 
four  years  was  numbered  among  the  leading 
agriculturists  of  the  county.  During  this  pe- 
riod he  served  for  twenty-two  years  as  school 
director,  six  years  as  supervisor,  and  then, 
in  1906,  was  elected  county  clerk.  So  ably  did 
he  discharge  the  duties  of  this  office  that  he 
has  been  reelected  to  this  office  at  every  sub- 
sequent county  election,  and  is  still  in  office. 
During  the  late  war  he  was  appointed  food 
administrator,  but,  owing  to  his  other  duties, 
was  forced  to  resign.  As  county  clerk  he  had 
so  much  to  do  with  the  draft  board  and  other 
war  work  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
take  upon  himself  other  responsibilities. 

In  November,  1883,  Mr.  Heckert  married 
Mary  Strob,  a  daughter  of  Henry  Strob,  who 
died  in  1901,  and  his  wife,  Mary  (Holland) 
Strob,  who  died  in  1883.  Of  the  four  chil- 
dren born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strob  all  died  in 
childhood  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Heckert. 
Three  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Heckert:  Laura,  who  married  John  Yerel, 
and  has  one  daughter,  Helen,  and  Ida  and 
Ella,  both  of  whom  are  unmarried.  The  first 
Mrs.  Heckert  died,  and  Mr.  Heckert  married, 
December  9,  1921,  Mrs.  Katherine  (Wueke) 
Finke,  a  daughter  of  Henry  Wueke,  now  de- 
ceased. Mrs.  Heckert  lost  her  mother  when 
she  was  seventeen  years  old.  In  addition  to 
Mrs.  Heckert  there  were  six  children  in  the 
Wueke  family:  John,  William,  Fred,  Henry 
and  Herman,  all  of  whom  are  married  except 
William,  and  Minnie,  who  married  a  Mr. 
Friderking,  is  now  deceased.  Mr.  Heckert  is 
a  member  of  the  Evangelical  Church.  He  be- 
longs to  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

Mr.  Heckert  is  greatly  interested  in  the  his- 
tory of  Washington  County,  and  with  his 
deputy  has  published  several  very  interesting 
and  valuable  booklets  on  this  subject,  one  in 
1916,  another  in  1918,  and  a  third  in  1919. 
At  one  time  Washington  County,  as  did  the 
remainder  of  Illinois,  belonged  to  Virginia; 
from  1812  to  1817  it  was  a  part  of  Saint  Clair 
County,  but  in  the  latter  year  an  act  was 
passed  forming  the  county  of  Washington, 
which  included  what  is  now  Clinton  County. 
At  that  time  the  capital  of  the  territory  of 
Illinois  was  Kaskaskia,  the  state  of  Illinois 
not  being  created  until  a  year  later,  so  that 
Washington  County  as  a  separate  unit  is  a 
year  older  than  Illinois  as  a  state.  The  first 
settlement  in  what  later  became  Washington 
County  was  made  in  either  1810  or  1811  by 
two  brothers-in-law,  John   Lively   and   David 


Huggins,  and  the  latter  has  many  descendants 
yet  living  in  Washington  County.  The  first 
court  of  the  newly  created  county  was  held 
March  9,  1818;  the  first  board  of  commission- 
ers was  elected  in  1819;  William  H.  Bradsby 
was  the  first  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  was 
appointed  in  1818  and  continued  to  serve  un- 
til 1839;  Daniel  S.  Swearington  was  appointed 
in  1818  as  first  sheriff;  Rufus  Recker  was  ap- 
pointed first  assessor  and  treasurer  in  1819; 
William  H.  Bradsby  was  appointed  first 
county  clerk  in  1818,  and  continued  to  serve 
until  1832,  and  he  was  also  the  first  probate 
judge,  serving  as  such  from  1821  to  1837; 
Thomas  F.  White  served  from  1849  through 
several  terms  as  first  county  judge;  John 
Crain  was  appointed  first  school  commissioner 
in  1835  and  continued  to  serve  until  1842; 
William  H.  Clayton  was  elected  in  1865  the 
first  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
served  until  1866;  the  first  senator  from  this 
district  was  J.  Maddox,  who  was  elected  in 
1818,  1819  and  1820;  Daniel  S.  Swearington 
was  the  first  representative,  being  elected  in 
1818  and  1819.  In  1827  Clinton  County  was 
formed  from  the  original  Washington  County. 
These  booklets  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Heckert 
and  his  assistant  contain  many  other  facts 
worthy  of  preservation,  and  they  are  the  result 
of  thorough  investigation  into  the  records  of 
the  county,  and  careful  compilation  on  the 
part  of  the  authors.  In  work  of  this  kind  the 
utmost  care  must  be  exercised  to  separate 
hearsay  from  authentic  facts,  and  that  these 
gentlemen  have  accomplished  this  adds  to  the 
value  of  their  work,  and  the  debt  owed  them 
by  their  fellow  citizens. 

Eugene  S.  Coddington  is  now  one  of  the 
veterans  and  influential  figures  at  the  Na- 
tional Stock  Yards  in  East  St.  Louis,  St.  Clair 
County,  where  his  activities  have  covered  a 
period  of  more  than  half  a  century  and  where 
he  is  now  the  executive  head  of  the  Codding- 
ton-Leiner  Live  Stock   Commission  Company. 

Mr.  Coddington  was  born  at  Woodbridge, 
New  Jersey,  July  31,  1854,  and  is  a  scion  of 
families  that  were  founded  in  America  in  the 
Colonial  period  of  our  national  history.  On 
the  maternal  side,  her  parents  were  Crowell 
Martin  and  he  married  Sarah  Burwell  who 
died  about  three  weeks  after  subject's  mother 
was  born.  The  grandparents  on  the  paternal 
side  being  Isaac  Coddington  who  married 
Catherine  (Kittie)  Clarkson.  They  had  four 
daughters:  Anne,  Elizabeth,  Charlotte  and 
Mary  Jane.  Two  brothers,  Isaac  and  Samuel. 
He  is  a  son  of  Randolph  and  Caroline  (Mar- 
tin) Coddington,  and  was  an  infant  when,  in 
1855,  his  parents  came  to  Illinois  and  estab- 
lished their  residence  in  Hancock  County, 
whence  they  later  removed  to  Lewis  County, 
Missouri,  where  they  passed  the  remainder  of 
their  lives,  the  death  of  the  father  having 
occurred  about  the  year  1904  and  that  of  the 
mother  about  1916.  Randolph  Coddington  was 
actively  associated  with  farm  industry  during 
virtually  his  entire  active  career,  was  a  broad- 
minded  and  progressive  citizen  and  was  a  stal- 
wart advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  repub- 
lican party,  in  the  affairs  of  which  he  was  an 
active  worker,  though  he  never  consented  to 
become  a  candidate  for  political  office.    Of  the 
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family  of  eight  children,  Eugene  S.,  of  this 
review,  is  the  third  born,  there  having  been 
five  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  the  other 
two  survivors  are  George  M.  and  Carrie  E. 
George  M.  Coddington  married  Fannie  Bum- 
barger,  whose  death  occurred  August  14,  1924. 
Carrie  E.  is  the  widow  of  Robert  Caldwell, 
and  has  two  children,  Spencer  R.  and  Hazel, 
the  former  of  whom  married  Miss  Vivian 
Nelson. 

Eugene  S.  Coddington  was  two  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  the  family  removal  to  Lewis 
County,  Missouri,  where  he  was  reared  to 
manhood  and  where  he  early  gained  full  fel- 
lowship with  the  work  of  the  home  farm.  In 
that  county  he  attended  the  district  schools 
during  the  winter  terms  until  he  had  attained 
to  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  he  then 
came  to  East  St.  Louis  and  initiated  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  industrial  activities  of  the 
National  Stock  Yards.  He  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Cassidy  Brothers  Live  Stock  Commis- 
sion Company,  and  with  this  old  and  important 
concern  he  continued  his  alliance  twenty-nine 
years,  he  having  eventually  acquired  an  inter- 
est in  the  business  and  having  been  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  company  at  the  time  when  he  sev- 
ered his  connection  therewith.  Soon  after 
taking  this  action  Mr.  Coddington  became  as- 
sociated with  Frederick  Leiner  in  the  organiz- 
ing of  the  Coddington-Leiner  Live  Stock  Com- 
mission Company,  and  his  long  experience  has 
been  a  potent  force  in  the  development  of  the 
large  and  substantial  business  controlled  by 
this  representative  concern.  Mr.  Coddington 
is  a  charter  member  of  the  St.  Louis  National 
Live  Stock  Exchange,  and  has  been  for  twelve 
years  a  valued  member  of  its  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

Mr.  Coddington  has  long  been  a  stalwart  in 
the  ranks  of  the  republican  party  and  has 
wielded  much  influence  in  its  local  councils  and 
campaign  activities.  He  was  for  four  years 
chairman  of  the  Republican  City  Committee 
of  East  St.  Louis,  and  he  simultaneously 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Election 
Commissioners  of  St.  Clair  County,  besides 
having  been  for  two  years  chairman  of  the 
City  Board  of  Police  and  Fire  Commissioners. 
Under  the  administration  of  President  Taft  he 
held  the  office  of  postmaster  at  the  National 
Stock  Yards  post  office.  Mr.  Coddington  has 
been  long  and  prominently  affiliated  with  the 
Knights  of  Pvthias,  he  having  been  created 
a  Knight  October  28,  1881,  in  Eureka  Lodge 
No.  81,  in  which  he  still  maintains  member- 
ship and  in  which  he  has  passed  all  of  the 
official  chairs.  He  was  for  nine  consecutive 
years  master  of  the  exchequer  for  this  lodge, 
and  for  twenty  consecutive  years  represented 
the  lodge  in  the  Illinois  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
Order,  each  newly  elected  grand  chancellor 
having  reappointed  him  a  member  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  Grand  Lodge  during 
all  these  years,  and  he  being  now  grand  trus- 
tee, in  which  he  is  serving,  in  1924,  his  sec- 
ond term.  In  1907  he  was  elected  exalted 
ruler  of  East  St.  Louis  Lodge  of  Elks,  No.  664, 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Coddington  has  been  an  earnest  sup- 
porter of  church  work  and,  with  a  fine  bari- 
tone voice,  he  was  for  eighteen  years  a  mem- 
ber of  church  choirs,  his  wife  being  a  zealous 


member  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  East  St.  Louis. 

At  Belleville,  St.  Clair  County,  Illinois,  on 
the  22d  of  June,  1882,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Coddington  and  Miss  Lillie 
Louise  Tompkins,  and  the  one  child  of  this 
union  is  Marie,  who  is  the  wife  of  Edmond  J. 
Burgard,  of  Lebanon,  Illinois. 

A  few  interesting  data  concerning  the  pa- 
ternal ancestry  of  Mr.  Coddington  are  avail- 
able. His  grandmother,  Catherine  (Kittie) 
Clarkson,  was  a  daughter  of  David  and  Peggy 
(Burrell)  Martin,  and  the  maiden  name  of  the 
latter's  mother  was  Mary  Cobb.  Mary  Cobb 
was  a  member  of  one  of  the  old  and  aristo- 
cratic families  of  Philadelphia  and  was  a 
birthright  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
In  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Burrell,  who  was  not 
of  the  Quaker  faith  and  who  did  not  meet  the 
approval  of  her  parents,  she  was  estranged 
from  her  family  and  was  disinherited.  David 
Martin,  who  married  Peggy  Burrell,  was  a 
gallant  soldier  of  the  Continental  Line  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  his  first  enlistment 
having  occurred  January  25,  1777,  and  he 
having  reenlisted  September  16,  1780,  after 
the  expiration  of  his  original  term.  He  held 
the  office  of  corporal  at  the  time  of  his  dis- 
charge, and  was  but  forty-eight  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1803.  His  daugh- 
ter Caroline  became  the  wife  of  Randolph 
Coddington  March  16,  1831,  and  these  two 
were  the  paternal  grandparents  of  Eugene  S. 
Coddington  of  this  review. 

Clinton  J.  Estes,  M.  D.,  is  a  physician  and 
surgeon  now  established  in  a  successful  prac- 
tice at  West  Frankfort.  His  professional  ca- 
reer covers  a  period  of  ten  years,  much  of  this 
in  industrial  practice. 

He  represents  one  of  the  old  and  honored 
families  of  Southern  Illinois.  His  great-grand- 
father, John  Estes,  came  out  of  Maryland 
and  settled  in  what  was  then  a  part  of  Saline 
County,  now  Gallatin  County,  during  the  early 
'30s.  On  a  tract  of  government  land  near 
what  is  now  Equality  he  made  a  farm  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  years.  He  was  killed  in 
a  "hold-up"  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  him 
as  he  returned  home  from  town.  His  slayers 
were  never  apprehended.  His  son,  James  G. 
Estes,  was  born  at  the  old  homestead  and 
when  the  Civil  war  broke  out  enlisted  in  the 
Union  army  and  was  killed  at  the  capture  of 
Fort  Donelson.  Joseph  H.  Estes,  father  of 
Dr.  C.  J.  Estes,  was  a  son  of  this  Civil  war 
soldier,  being  the  only  boy  in  a  family  of  five 
children.  He  was  born  at  the  home  farm  in 
Saline  County  March  15,  1856.  His  years  and 
energies  were  occupied  by  farming,  and  he 
came  to  enjoy  the  general  esteem  and  respect 
of  his  entire  community.  He  died  December 
1,  1919.  His  wife,  Margaret  J.  Travelstead, 
was  of  German  ancestry,  her  people  constitut- 
ing a  well  known  family  of  Saline  County. 

Clinton  J.  Estes,  one  of  nine  children,  was 
born  on  the  farm  of  his  parents  October  30, 
1885.  As  a  youth  he  determined  to  become 
a  doctor,  but  had  many  difficulties  to  over- 
come before  he  was  able  to  qualify  for  a  pro- 
fessional career.  He  was  educated  in  country 
schools  and  in  1904  entered  the  Southern  Illi- 
nois   Normal    University    at    Carbondale,    re- 
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maining  there  five  terms.  School  teaching 
gave  him  part  of  the  money  necessary  for 
his  medical  education.  Finally,  in  1915,  he 
graduated  from  the  Medical  School  of  Val- 
paraiso University  at  Chicago,  and  then  en- 
gaged in  general  practice  at  Galatia,  Illinois, 
a  year  and  from  there  moved  to  Mason  City. 
In  1922  he  accepted  the  opportunity  for  ex- 
perience as  a  surgeon  for  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Kau- 
kauna,  Wisconsin.  While  there  he  was  also 
employed  as  industrial  surgeon  for  a  number 
of  the  large  paper  mills  in  that  locality.  Doc- 
tor Estes  had  eighteen  months  of  arduous 
service  and  experience  in  Wisconsin,  and  in 
July,  1924,  returned  to  Southern  Illinois  and 
located  at  West  Frankfort.  He  was  associated 
in  partnership  with  Dr.  C.  E.  Koons  until 
Doctor  Koons  retired  in  1925,  and  since  then 
he  has  carried  on  a  large  private  practice 
alone.  He  is  a  member  of  the  various  medical 
organizations  and  is  also  affiliated  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

He  married,  November  19,  1907,  Miss  Sarah 
Wallace,  daughter  of  Aaron  Wallace,  of  Sa- 
line County.  They  have  three  children:  Esco 
Ellis  Estes,  who  has  finished  his  high  school 
course  and  is  now  directing  his  education  with 
a  view  to  a  medical  career;  Nina  Marie,  at- 
tending high  school;  and  Joseph  Aaron,  a  stu- 
dent in  grade  school. 

Joe  P.  Benson,  who  is  descended  from  one 
of  Williamson  County's  most  prominent  pio- 
neer families,  is  the  popular  cashier  of  the 
City  National  Bank  of  Herrin.  This  institu- 
tion has  had  a  vigorous  and  substantial  growth 
and  service  since  it  was  organized  in  1907, 
with  capital  of  $50,000,  its  founders  including 
such  men  as  John  Alexander,  W.  C.  Alexan- 
der, W.  H.  Ford,  J.  D.  Peters,  Charles  H. 
Pope,  Frank  Chew,  John  Rollo,  Louis  Dell'Era 
and  R.  A.  Karr.  John  Alexander  became  the 
first  and  has  been  the  only  president.  The 
first  cashier  was  P.  D.  Herrin.  The  first 
quarters  of  the  bank  were  in  the  Pope  Hard- 
ware Building.  Preparations  were  made  for 
the  erection  of  a  modern  bank  building  at  200 
North  Park  Avenue,  and  that  has  been  the 
home  of  the  bank  since  1909.  P.  D.  Herrin 
was  succeeded  as  cashier  in  1914  by  Frank 
Chew.  Joe  P.  Benson  has  been  cashier  since 
1917.  This  is  one  of  the  very  strong  financial 
institutions  of  Williamson  County,  having  total 
assets  of  one  and  one-quarter  million  dollars. 

The  great-grandfather  of  Joe  P.  Benson 
was  William  Benson,  who  owned  a  farm  in- 
cluding the  present  public  square  of  Marion, 
the  county  seat.  Williamson  County  was 
named  in  honor  of  this  early  pioneer.  _  At 
first  the  name  Benson  was  suggested,  but  since 
that  would  have  invited  a  conflict  of  names, 
the  entire  name  of  William  Benson  was  taken 
and  shortened  to  Williamson. 

Several  other  Bensons  of  the  early  day  were 
prominent  in  the  county.  One  of  them,  of 
whom  the  Herrin  banker  is  a  namesake,  built 
the  first  brick  house  at  Skohara  Prairie,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  prosperous  farmers  in  that 
vicinity  and  raised  fine  horses.  Arch  Benson, 
grandfather  of  Joe  P.  Benson,  of  Herrin,  was 
a  leading  citizen  and  served  with  the  rank  of 


chaplain  during  the  Civil  war.  The  father 
of  Joe  P.  Benson  was  William  L.  Benson, 
but  better  known  throughout  the  county  as 
"Lum"  Benson.  He  was  born  at  the  old  home- 
stead and  for  many  years  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising, conducting  stores  at  Marion  and 
Creal  Springs.  He  died  at  Marion  in  1900. 
His  wife  was  Mary  Pope,  daughter  of  William 
Pope.  She  died  in  1892.  They  had  a  family 
of  four  children :  Lois,  wife  of  Dr.  Frank  C. 
Murrah,  of  Herrin;  Celeste,  wife  of  W.  L. 
Smith,  of  Princeton,  Indiana;  Joe  P.;  and 
Gladys. 

Joe  P.  Benson  was  born  at  Marion,  Decem- 
ber 14,  1889.  He  was  three  years  old  when 
his  mother  died  and  was  taken  into  the  home 
of  his  grandmother,  Louisa  M.  Pope.  While 
a  boy  there  he  attended  rural  schools  and 
later  entered  the  University  of  Illinois,  where 
he  was  graduated  with  the  A.  B.  degree  in 
1911.  Mr.  Benson  for  a  year  after  graduating 
was  in  California,  and  on  returning  to  Herrin 
became  bookkeeper  in  the  City  National  Bank, 
and  five  years  later  was  promoted  to  the  post 
of  cashier. 

He  married  Miss  Marie  Margrave,  daughter 
of  Rev.  W.  D.  Margrave,  and  they  have  one 
child,  Lou  Ann,  born  September  5,  1924.  Mr. 
Benson  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  having  filled 
the  chairs  in  the  local  lodge,  is  affiliated  with 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Knights 
of  Pythias,  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  Lions  Club,  Frank- 
lin Country  Club,  Herrin  Country  Club.  He 
is  president  of  the  Township  High  School 
Board.  For  three  years  he  has  served  as  dis- 
trict deputy  grand  master  of  the  Ninety-fifth 
Masonic  District  of  the  A.  F.  and  A.  M.  of 
Illinois.  During  the  late  World  war  Mr.  Ben- 
son served  for  a  time  with  the  rank  of  ser- 
geant, in  one  of  the  military  training  camps. 

William  Elias  Burnett,  M.  D.,  has  been 
a  physician  and  surgeon  over  forty  years, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time  has 
practiced  at  Norris  City  in  White  County. 

Doctor  Burnett  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Ham- 
ilton County,  Illinois,  January  28,  1852.  His 
father,  William  Green  Burnett,  was  of  Eng- 
lish ancestry  and  a  native  of  Rutherford 
County,  Tennessee,  where  his  parents  had  set- 
tled on  coming  from  Virginia.  William  G. 
Burnett  was  reared  in  Tennessee  and  enlisted 
in  the  American  army  for  service  in  the  Mexi- 
can war.  He  was  wounded  in  the  hip  by  a 
gun  shot  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  and 
remained  a  cripple  the  rest  of  his  life,  though 
he  conducted  a  farm  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. After  his  military  service  he  removed  to 
Illinois  and  married  Cordelia  Davis.  She  was 
born  near  the  old  town  of  Roland,  in  White 
County.  Her  father,  Rev.  Robert  Davis,  was 
a  pioneer  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Illinois.  She  had  a  brother,  also  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Davis  likewise  a  Presbyterian  minister. 
William  G.  Burnett  and  wife  were  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  he  was 
a  democrat  in  politics.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two  and  his  wife,  at  eighty-one.  Of 
their  eleven  children  nine  are  now  deceased. 

Dr.  William  E.  Burnett  was  reared  on  a 
farm,  attended  country  schools  and  first  quali- 
fied himself  for  the  vocation  of  teacher.  He 
taught  in  rural  school  districts  four  years,  us- 
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ing  that  occupation  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the 
medical  profession.  He  first  studied  medicine 
under  Dr.  C.  A.  Smith  at  Galatia  in  Saline 
County.  In  1884  he  graduated  from  the  medi- 
cal college  at  Evansville,  Indiana,  and  subse- 
quently pursued  work  in  the  Post-Graduate 
School  of  Medicine  at  Chicago,  and  in  1898  in 
the  medical  department  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Louis.  Doctor  Burnett  is  a 
member  of  the  White  County  and  Southern 
Illinois  Medical  Societies. 

He  first  engaged  in  private  practice  at  Ro- 
land in  White  County.  In  1893  he  was  ap- 
pointed physician  and  surgeon  among  the 
White  Mountain  Apache  Indians  in  the  South- 
west, and  was  in  that  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment service  for  two  years.  Returning  to 
Illinois,  he  has  been  one  of  the  capable  mem- 
bers of  his  profession,  located  at  Norris  City 
since  1896.  Doctor  Burnett  is  a  democrat, 
and  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

He  married,  in  1886,  Belle  Raney,  a  native 
of  White  County,  Illinois,  and  daughter  of 
James  and  Sallie  Raney.  She  died  Novem- 
ber 3,  1923.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Burnett  had  two 
sons.  Walter  J.,  a  graduate  in  pharmacy, 
operated  a  drug  store  at  Norris  City,  but  sold 
out  his  business  in  preparation  for  joining 
the  military  service  during  the  World  war. 
However,  the  armistice  came  before  he  was 
inducted.  He  is  now  a  traveling  salesman 
living  in  Missouri.  The  second  son,  Ambrosia 
W.,  was  overseas  with  the  Marine  Corps  dur- 
ing the  World  war.  He  is  also  a  pharmacist 
by  profession. 

Abram  Middlesworth.  With  his  noble  head 
touched  by  the  snows  of  eighty-eight  winters 
and  his  strong  face  and  capable  hands  bronzed 
by  the  sun  which  beat  upon  as  many  harvest- 
ing seasons,  the  late  Abram  Middlesworth,  of 
Shelby  County,  passed  to  his  final  rest  Janu- 
ary 11,  1910.  He  was  the  personification  of  a 
life  well  lived,  of  energies  well  directed,  of  a 
mind  attuned  to  the  harmony  of  his  surround- 
ings and  of  a  heart  which  lost  nothing  of  its 
warmth  and  sympathy  in  its  journey  from 
the  log  cabin  of  the  '40s  to  the  affluence  of 
the  twentieth  century.  This  vigorous  per- 
sonality, outlined  against  the  background  of 
events  from  1840  in  Shelby  County,  commanded 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  as  large  a  follow- 
ing as  any  who  have  helped  to  redeem  the 
wilderness  in  this  part  of  the  state.  He  built 
up  character  as  well  as  fortune  and  supported 
the  substantial  and  fundamental  processes  of 
civilization. 

Abram  Middlesworth  was  born  November 
10,  1821,  in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  of  Eng- 
lish and  Pennsylvania  Dutch  descent,  a  son 
of  Abraham  and  Barbara  (Leathers)  Middles- 
worth,  the  former  a  native  of  Beaver  County, 
Pennsylvania,  who  brought  his  family  to  Illi- 
nois in  1840.  The  education  of  Abraham  Mid- 
dlesworth was  of  a  very  limited  character  in 
his  boyhood  and  youth,  but  in  later  years  he 
made  the  most  of  his  opportunities  and  be- 
came a  well-informed  man.  .  He  was  nineteen 
years  of  age  when  he  accompanied  his  parents 
to  Illinois,  whence  he  volunteered  for  service 
during  the  Mexican  war.  He  resided  on  the 
home  farm  until  1869,  in  the  meanwhile  be- 


coming engaged  extensively  in  the  live  stock 
business,  and  packed  pork  at  St.  Louis  during 
the  '60s  and  '70s,  when  that  industry  was  in 
its  infancy,  and  when  it  was  all  carried  on 
during  winters,  when  thousands  of  Illinois 
swine  were  driven  across  the  Mississippi  River 
on  the  ice.  From  young  manhood  Mr.  Mid- 
dlesworth had  supreme  faith  in  the  value  of 
Illinois  farm  land,  and  at  one  time  probably 
owned  more  of  the  good  black  soil  of  Shelby 
County  than  any  other  individual.  Likewise 
he  probably  had  more  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  Shelby  County  than  any  other  man. 
He  had  a  beautiful  home  at  Shelbyville,  re- 
flecting his  thoroughgoing  character  and  re- 
gard for  detail  and  method,  and  also  evidenc- 
ing his  love  of  nature  and  the  joy  he  experi- 
enced in  collaborating  with  it.  From  1876 
until  1904  he  was  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Shelbyville.  He  was  a  faithful 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  Illinois  Children's 
Home  and  Aid  Society,  to  which  organization 
he  gave  his  old  homestead  at  Shelbyville,  which 
was  used  for  many  years  as  a  home  for  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Middlesworth  became  a  republican 
when  the  party  was  first  organized  and  at  a 
time  when  the  prevailing  political  sentiment  of 
Shelby  County  was  such  as  to  qualify  the 
county  for  a  location  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  He  was  a  good  capable  man,  one 
with  a  broad  democratic  view,  of  great  gener- 
osity and  wisdom  of  heart,  and  one  who  was 
greatly  beloved  for  what  he  became  as  well  as 
what  he  accomplished. 

Mr.  Middlesworth  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Goodwin,  daughter  of  James  Goodwin,  who 
came  from  Virginia  to  Illinois  and  was  one  of 
the  very  earliest  settlers  of  Shelby  County. 
To  this  union  there  were  born  thirteen  chil- 
dren, of  whom  three  survive:  Mrs.  Isabel 
Scarborough,  of  Denver,  Colorado;  John  W., 
of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas;  and  W.  S.,  of 
Shelbyville. 

Frank  Forrest  Scatterday,  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  Ford  County,  is  a  vet- 
eran educator  whose  name  has  been  familiar 
as  a  school  man  in  that  section  of  Illinois,  in- 
cluding several  counties,  for  thirty  years  or 
more. 

Mr.  Scatterday  was  born  April  22,  1872,  on 
a  farm  southeast  of  Bellflower,  in  McLean 
County,  Illinois.  He  is  of  Scotch-Irish,  Eng- 
lish, Welsh  and  German  ancestry.  The  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  families  included  in  his 
ancestry  were  Scatterday,  Pond,  Ewers  and 
Hays.  The  Scatterdays  and  Ponds  were  in 
this  country  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  these 
families  were  represented  by  soldiers  in  the 
war  for  independence.  The  colonies  in  which 
these  families  first  found  homes  were  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  The  Scat- 
terdays settled  near  Leesburg,  Virginia,,  be- 
fore the  Revolution  and  records  of  the  family 
at  the  court  house  there  dates  back  to  1760. 
A  later  generation  moved  to  Ohio,  settling  in 
Belmont  County,  not  far  from  Wheeling,  while 
others  of  the  family  found  homes  near  Cin- 
cinnati. The  great-grandfather  of  Frank  F. 
Scatterday,  John  Scatterday,  served  for  some 
years  as  a  representative  in  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature in  the  early  statehood  of  Ohio.    In  poli- 
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tics  the  Scatterdays  were  whigs  until  the 
formation  of  the  republican  party,  and  their 
church  affiliations  for  the  most  part  were 
Presbyterian.  In  occupation  they  have  fol- 
lowed chiefly  farming.  John  L.  Scatterday, 
father  of  Frank  F.,  was  a  native  of  Belmont 
County,  Ohio,  and  as  a  young  man  went  west 
to  Illinois  and  accomplished  his  ambition  in 
making  a  farm  from  the  virgin  prairie  of  what 
is  now  the  Illinois  corn  belt.  His  wife,  Jane 
Ann  Wilson,  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  was 
left  an  orphan  in  childhood  and  was  reared 
among  strangers,  chiefly  by  the  Lindsey  fam- 
ily, with  whom  she  came  west  from  Ohio  to 
Illinois.  John  L.  Scatterday  and  wife  were 
married  at  Champaign,  Illinois,  March  17, 
1870,  and  first  settled  near  Blue  Ridge,  in 
Piatt  County. 

When  Frank  F.  Scatterday  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  in  1886,  his  parents  moved  to  a 
farm  near  Paxton,  in  Ford  County.  His  home 
has  been  at  Paxton  since  1889.  As  a  boy  he 
attended  country  schools  in  McLean,  Piatt  and 
Ford  counties,  later  the  grade  and  high  schools 
at  Paxton,  and  his  advanced  education  was 
acquired  in  the  Rice  Collegiate  Institute  at 
Paxton  and  in  Greer  College  at  Hoopeston, 
Illinois.  Mr.  Scatterday  gained  due  familiar- 
ity with  the  working  discipline  of  a  farm  un- 
til early  manhood.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
began  teaching.  For  ten  years  he  was  a 
teacher  in  rural  schools  in  Ford  and  adjoining 
counties.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  principal 
and  superintendent  of  grade  and  high  schools. 
In  vacation  intervals  of  teaching  and  school 
administration  he  sometimes  followed  news- 
paper work.  Mr.  Scatterday  has  been  county 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Ford  County  since 
August,  1923. 

He  is  a  republican  in  politics,  is  a  member 
of  Paxton  Lodge  No.  416,  A.  F.  and  A.  M., 
Ford  Chapter  No.  113,  R.  A.  M.,  Mt.  Olivet 
Commandery  No.  38,  K.  T.,  and  Paxton  Camp 
No.  259,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Paxton  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Mr.  Scatterday  married  at  Watseka,  Illinois, 
December  24,  1910,  Miss  Eudora  Mertice 
C^use,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel 
Clause,  whose  home  was  near  Wellington,  in 
Iroquois  County.  Mrs.  Scatterday  is  of  Penn- 
sylvania German  and  Irish  ancestry,  though 
her  parents  were  born  in  Indiana.  The  two 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scatterday  are  Al- 
bert Leroy  and  Margaret  Eleanor. 

J.  Maurice  Stice  is  one  of  the  representa- 
tive younger  members  of  the  bar  of  Shelby 
County,  where  he  is  established  in  the  success- 
ful general  practice  of  his  profession  in  the 
city  of  Shelbyville,  the  judicial  center  of  the 
county.  He  is  attorney  for  the  Effingham 
County  Telephone  Company  at  Altamont,  and 
of  the  Fayette  Home  Telephone  Company,  St. 
Elmo,  Fayette  County,  besides  which  he  is 
vice  president  of  each  of  these  important  cor- 
porations. 

James  Maurice  Stice  was  born  at  Waverly, 
Morgan  County,  Illinois,  August  4,  1900,  and 
is  a  scion  of  a  family  that  was  founded  in 
this  state  in  1816.  about  three  years  prior  to 
the  admission  of  Illinois  as  one  of  the  sover- 
eign states  of  the  Union.     Mr.  Stice  is  a  son 


of  James  A.  and  Hattie  M.  (Keplinger)  Stice, 
both  likewise  natives  of  Illinois,  the  former 
having  been  born  near  Waverly,  Morgan 
County,  in  1866,  and  the  latter  of  whom  was 
born  in  1870,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Benjamin 
F.  and  Rachel  (Holliday)  Keplinger,  who  like- 
wise were  residents  of  the  Waverly  district  of 
Morgan  County  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
their  daughter  Hattie  M. 

James  A.  Stice  was  born  October  8,  1866, 
and  after  profiting  by  the  advantages  of  the 
Waverly  public  schools  he  attended  Illinois 
College  at  Jacksonville.  He  thereafter  made 
a  record  of  effective  service  as  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
he  was  successfully  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business  at  Waverly,  where  as  a  lad  he  had 
served  as  the  first  newsboy  of  the  village. 
About  the  year  1899  Mr.  Stice  became  inter- 
ested in  independent  telephone  enterprise  and 
service.  He  became  connected  with  the  Wa- 
verly Telephone  Company,  and  after  sever- 
ing his  association  with  the  same  he  estab- 
lished, in  1903,  the  first  telephone  exchanges 
at  Gillespie  and  Benld,  both  in  Macoupin 
County.  He  has  since  given  his  attention  to 
the  developing  and  operating  of  independent 
telephone  exchanges  and  he  maintains  his 
residence  at  Shelbyville,  judicial  center  of  the 
Illinois  county  of  that  name.  In  the  year  1891 
was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  James  A. 
Stice  to  Miss  Hattie  M.  Keplinger,  who  was 
born  near  Waverly,  June  26,  1870,  and  whose 
death  occurred  at  Effingham  December  14, 
1924,  she  having  been  a  devoted  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  is  also  her 
husband,  and  having  been  loved  by  all  who 
came  within  the  sphere  of  her  gentle  and  gra- 
cious influence.  Mrs.  Stice  received  her  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Morgan 
County,  and  thereafter  took  a  course  of  higher 
study  by  attending  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. Mrs.  Stice  is  survived  by  two  sons, 
Earl  F.  and  J.  Maurice,  the  latter  of  whom 
is  the  immediate  subject  of  this  review. 

J.  Maurice  Stice  is  of  the  sixth  generation 
in  direct  descent  from  Andrew  and  Katron 
(Collins)  Stice,  who  were  born  and  reared  in 
Germany,  where  their  marriage  was  solemn- 
ized and  whence  they  came  to  America  and 
became  the  founders  of  the  family  in  this 
country.  They  settled  in  Rowan  County, 
North  Carolina,  fully  a  decade  before  the  in- 
itiation of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  as  shown 
in  the  fact  that  in  that  county  their  son  An- 
drew, great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  in  the  year  1766,  his  death 
haying  occurred  in  1818.  In  1789  this  Andrew 
Stice  of  the  second  generation  in  America  mar- 
ried Nancy  Green  Wilson,  who  was  born  in 
1771  and  died  in  1852,  she  having  been  a 
daughter  of  William  Wilson,  who  was  wounded 
in  the  Revolutionary  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
and  having  been  a  niece  of  James  Wilson,  who 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  a  member  of  the  convention 
that  drafted  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  who  served  also  as  a  member  of 
the  originally  constituted  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

Andrew  Stice,  Jr.,  son  of  Andrew  and  Nancy 
Green  (Wilson)  Stice,  was  born  in  1803,  as 
was   also   his   wife,   whose   maiden  name  was 
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Nancy  Armstrong,  he  having  died  in  1855  and 
his  wife  having  survived  about  five  years,  as 
her  death  occurred  in  1860.  About  the  year 
1800  Andrew  Stice  II,  in  company  with  his 
immediate  family  and  about  twenty-five  of  his 
relatives  and  other  friends,  migrated  from 
Rowan  County,  North  Carolina,  and  made  set- 
tlement in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  the 
flourishing  little  city  of  Bowling  Green,  Ken- 
tucky. There  Andrew  Stice  II  reared  his 
family  of  twelve  children,  including  Andrew 
III,  who,  as  previously  noted,  was  born  in 
1803  and  died  in  1855,  and  who  was  thus  about 
thirteen  years  old  when  he  accompanied  his 
parents  and  other  members  of  the  family  to 
Illinois,  as  pioneers  of  the  year  1816,  when  the 
family  made  settlement  in  what  is  now  Madi- 
son County,  this  state. 

Andrew  Stice  III  married  Nancy  Arm- 
strong, a  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Sarah  (Mor- 
ris) Armstrong,  and  a  granddaughter  of  Gen. 
John  Armstrong,  who  was  an  officer  of  the 
Continental  Line  in  the  Revolution  and  who 
served  as  secretary  of  war  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  James  Madison. 

James  Pleasant  Stice,  son  of  Andrew  and 
Nancy  (Armstrong)  Stice,  was  born  near 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  in  1826,  and  in  1848  he 
married  Mary  Margaret  Conlee,  daughter  of 
the  late  Elder  Isaac  Conlee,  who  figured  promi- 
nently in  the  spiritual  development  of  Morgan 
County  and  also  Macoupin  County,  this  state. 
The  death  of  James  Pleasant  Stice  occurred 
in  1899,  and  his  widow  passed  to  the  life  eter- 
nal in  the  year  1919,  she  having  been  born  in 
1833.  James  P.  and  Margaret  (Conlee)  Stice 
became  the  parents  of  four  children :  Andrew 
J.,  Sarah  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Spires),  Isaac  Doug- 
las and  James  A.,  the  last  named  being  the 
father  of  him  whose  name  initiates  this  re- 
view. Mrs.  James  A.  Stice,  whose  death  oc- 
curred in  1924,  as  previously  noted  in  this 
contest,  was  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  F.  and 
Rachel  (Holliday)  Keplinger,  the  former  of 
whom  was  born  in  1844  and  died  in  1920,  and 
the  latter  of  whom  is  still  living  at  the  time 
of  this  writing,  in  1925,  her  birth  having  oc- 
curred in  1848.  Benjamin  F.  Keplinger  was 
a  son  of  John  E.  and  Loretta  (Harris)  Kep- 
linger, the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  1818 
and  died  in  1890,  and  the  latter  of  whom  was 
born  in  1823  and  died  in  1880.  John  E.  Kep- 
linger was  a  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Ru- 
bel)  Keplinger,  the  former  of  whom  died  in 
1858  and  the  latter  in  1829,  the  Keplinger 
family  likewise  having  been  founded  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  Colonial  era. 

The  public-school  advantages  of  J.  Maurice 
Stice  included  those  of  the  high  school  at  Alta- 
mont,  Effingham  County,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  he  endured  an  attack  of  poliomy- 
litis,  which  thereafter  incapacitated  him  for 
physical  labor,  and  which,  incidentally,  was 
destined  to  prevent  his  entering  the  nation's 
military  service  in  the  great  World  war,  he 
having,  however,  found  other  avenues  through 
which  to  express  his  loyalty  and  patriotism 
after  the  nation  became  involved  in  this  con- 
flict. In  preparation  for  his  chosen  profes- 
sion Mr.  Stice  entered  the  law  department  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  in  which  he  was 
graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1924, 
his  admission  to  the  Illinois  bar  having  been 


virtually  coincident  with  his  reception  of  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  he  having 
forthwith  established  himself  in  the  practice 
of  law  at  Shelbyville,  where  excellent  success 
is  attending  his  professional  stewardship.  Mr. 
Stice  is  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  principles 
of  the  democratic  party,  is  affiliated  with  the 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Phi  Delta  Phi  law  college  fra- 
ternity. He  has  active  membership  in  the 
Rotary  Club  in  his  home  city,  and  his  religious 
faith  is  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  His  name  still  remains  on  the  roster 
of  eligible  young  bachelors  in  Shelby  County. 

Major  Rupus  W.  Putnam,  as  officer  of  the 
United  States  Army  was  for  five  years  as- 
signed duty  at  Chicago  as  the  army  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  Chicago  River  and  Harbor. 
He  is  a  national  authority  on  many  phases  of 
water  resources  and  has  been  the  responsible 
representative  of  the  government  in  many 
negotiations  of  vital  importance  to  Chicago 
and  vicinity. 

On  July  1,  1926,  Major  Putnam  left  the 
service  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
become  chief  engineer  in  immediate  charge  of 
the  Harbor  Plan  of  Chicago.  This  position 
involves  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  harbor  at  Chicago.  The  work  is 
under  the  direction  of  and  financed  by  the 
Commercial  Club  and  the  results  are  to  be 
available  to  the  city  free  of  cost.  The  work 
involves  a  study  of  prevailing  practice  abroad 
and  in  this  country  and  consequently  an  ex- 
tended tour  of  inspection  of  the  principal  parts 
of  the  world. 

Major  Putnam  was  born  at  LaCrosse,  Wis- 
consin, June  30,  1891,  and  has  a  distinguished 
American  ancestry.  His  father,  William  Rice 
Putnam,  was  born  in  Ohio,  one  of  the  family 
of  Putnams  that  was  established  in  1788  at 
Marietta,  the  first  permanent  white  settle- 
ment in  the  Northwest  Territory.  William 
Rice  Putnam  married  Jane  Willard,  a  native 
of  Bloomington,  Illinois.  Her  father,  Samuel 
Willard,  was  an  early  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  Chicago  and  left  his  mark  on  the 
early  educational  history  of  that  city. 

Rufus  W.  Putnam  finished  his  high  school 
course  at  Rushford,  Minnesota,  in  1908.  In 
1913  he  was  an  honor  graduate  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  of  West  Point  and 
in  1916  he  graduated  from  the  United  States 
Engineering  School  at  Washington.  In  the 
routine  army  service  he  was  promoted  through 
the  various  grades  to  that  of  major  on  August 
5,  1917.  He  was  overseas  in  France  during 
the  World  war,  and  while  in  France  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant  colonel  August  23,  1918. 
On  July  1,  1920,  he  resumed  the  rank  of  major 
in  the  regular  army.  He  was  on  duty  for  a 
time  at  Fort  Humphreys,  Virginia,  and  in 
1921  was  assigned  to  Chicago  as  United  States 
district  engineer  in  charge  of  river  and  har- 
bor improvements  in  the  Chicago  district.  Ma- 
jor Putnam  has  been  called  upon  to  make  re- 
ports and  initial  decisions  on  many  intricate 
and  technical  problems  connected  with  the 
water  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  their 
effect  on  lake  commerce,  diversion  of  water 
from  Lake  Michigan  for  the  Chicago  Sanitary 
District,   and   also   on   problems   affecting  the 
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international  interests  of  Canada  in  the  Great 
Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River.  His  position 
as  an  army  engineer  has  therefore  been  of 
much  more  than  routine  administration.  Out 
of  his  experiences  he  prepared  a  brochure  en- 
titled "Diversion  of  Water  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan," published  in  1924.  He  also  received  the 
Arthur  M.  Wellington  award  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  for  the  best  paper 
on  transportation,  published  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  society  for  1924.  He  has  contributed 
a  number  of  articles  to  magazines  and  tech- 
nical journals  on  port  and  terminal  planning. 

Major  Putnam  during  his  years  of  resi- 
dence at  Chicago  became  intimately  identified 
with  various  civic,  club  and  social  activities. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  Chicago  Regional  Plan- 
ning Association,  Chicago  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, Traffic  Club,  University  Club,  Hamilton 
Club,  Chicago  Yacht  Club,  Riverside  Golf 
Club,  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  and  is  vice  president  of  the 
Western  Society  of  Engineers.  His  recreations 
are  markmanship,  golf,  tennis  and  horseback 
riding.  Major  Putnam  is  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  is  a  republican  in  poli- 
tics. 

He  married,  September  4,  1914,  Caroline 
Frances  Hough,  of  Rochester,  New  York.  They 
have  three  children,  Persis,  Rufus  Willard, 
Jr.,  and   Benjamin   Olney. 

Charles  P.  Witters,  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Norris  City,  is  a  business 
man  and  citizen  worthy  of  trust  and  respect, 
and  trusted  accordingly.  His  career  reflects 
that  ability  to  rise  above  circumstances  and 
disadvantages  which  is  one  of  the  best  ele- 
ments of  character  as  well  as  material  success. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Lawrence  County, 
Illinois,  April  5,  1864.  His  father,  William 
Witters,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Ger- 
man ancestry,  came  to  Illinois  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  In  Illinois  he  married  Lavina 
(Barham)  Sumner,  widow  of  Samuel  Sumner. 
Her  people  had  come  to  Illinois  from  the 
Carolinas.  In  1876  William  Witters  moved 
to  Hamilton  County,  Illinois,  where  he  died 
in  1896,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  His  wife 
passed  away  in  1903,  aged  seventy-four.  Will- 
iam Witters  was  a  farmer  and  carpenter,  a  re- 
publican in  politics  and  a  member  of  the 
United  Brethren  Church.  They  reared  a  fam- 
ily of  four  sons  and  four  daughters. 

Charles  P.  Witters  was  member  of  a  house- 
hold that  grew  up  in  self  respecting  poverty. 
He  had  the  discipline  of  hard  work  rather 
than  the  opportunity  to  attend  country  school, 
having  attended  not  more  than  a  few  months 
a  year.  The  most  of  his  education  has  been 
gained  in  the  school  of  experience.  His  early 
lack  of  advantages  made  an  impression  on 
him  so  that  in  his  mature  years  and  with  in- 
creasing material  success  he  has  done  his  ut- 
most to  assist  a  younger  generation  to  better 
opportunities  than  he  had.  For  twenty  years 
he  has  been  a  faithful  worker  for  the  cause  of 
popular  education,  serving  as  president  of  the 
school  board  of  Norris  City.  After  reaching 
manhood  he  engaged  in  farming  on  his  own 
account,  but  without  capital.  He  continued 
farming  until  1898,  when  he  removed  to  Nor- 
ris   City.      His   ambition   from   early   boyhood 


was  for  a  career  as  a  miller  and  grain  mer- 
chant. On  leaving  the  farm  he  began  dealing 
in  grain,  and  for  twenty-five  years  was  a 
leader  in  that  line  of  business. 

Mr.  Witters  upon  the  organization  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Norris  City  in  1905 
became  its  vice  president,  and  since  1914  has 
served  as  president.  He  is  a  republican,  is 
affiliated  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  attends  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
has  always  been  generous  in  support  of 
churches. 

He  married,  in  1890,  Miss  Ada  Mellon,  a  na- 
tive of  Hamilton  County,  Illinois.  Two  chil- 
dren were  born  to  their  marriage,  namely, 
Ross  E.,  who  died  aged  eighteen  years,  and 
Merrell  E.,  who  died  aged  twenty-two  years. 
They  reared  an  adopted  daughter,  Ruth,  now 
the  wife  of  Donald  Ogden,  assistant  cashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank. 

Rufus  Henry  Main,  M.  D.,  of  Barry,  is  a 
member  of  a  family  that  has  lived  in  Pike 
County,  Illinois,  for  more  than  a  century.  He 
is  himself,  however,  a  native  of  Missouri,  born 
in  that  state  during  the  temporary  residence 
of  his  parents  there.  The  career  of  Doctor 
Main  as  a  physician  and  surgeon  has  identi- 
fied him  with  the  Barry  community  for  over 
thirty  years. 

Ezekiel  Main,  a  native  of  England,  settled 
at  Stonington,  Connecticut,  in  1663,  and  was 
a  founder  of  the  branch  of  the  family  in  Amer- 
ica from  which  those  in  Pike  County  are  de- 
rived. A  later  descendant  was  Philip  Main, 
who  was  born  in  Gloucester  County,  New  Jer- 
sey, in  1747.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Twelfth 
Virginia  Line  in  the  Revolution.  He  was  the 
father  of  Solomon  Main,  the  pioneer  of  Illi- 
nois. Solomon  Main  was  born  in  Beaver 
County,  Pennsylvania,  February  27,  1794,  and 
as  a  young  man  he  came  west,  down  the  Ohio 
•River  to  Shawneetown,  Illinois,  from  which 
point  he  crossed  overland  to  what  is  now  Pike 
County.  He  built  his  first  cabin  on  land 
granted  in  the  military  tract  for  his  service 
in  the  War  of  1812.  This  old  homestead  now 
belongs  to  the  Barber  estate  of  Pittsfield. 
Solomon  Main  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a 
farmer,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  buried  in 
Highland  Cemetery.  He  was  the  father  of 
fifteen  children,  and  many  of  them  reared 
families. 

One  of  these  children  was  Andrew  Main, 
who  devoted  his  life  to  farming  and  lived  near 
the  Highland  Cemetery,  where  he  is  buried. 
He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  war,  sergeant 
of  a  company  in  the  First  Illinois  Regiment  in 
General  Taylor's  army.  He  was  a  democrat 
in  politics  and  an  elder  in  the  Christian 
Church.  Andrew  Main  married  Lutilla  John- 
son, and  they  were  the  parents  of  ten  sons  and 
three  daughters. 

The  third  of  these  children  was  Alvin  Nye 
Main,  who  represents  the  third  generation  of 
the  family  in  Illinois.  He  was  born  at  the  old 
Main  homestead  January  17,  1844,  and  has 
passed  the  age  of  four  score.  He  attended  lo- 
cal schools,  gave  his  active  years  to  farming, 
and  is  now  a  resident  of  Pittsfield.  His  grand- 
father was  a  soldier  of  the  War  of  1812,  his 
own  father  a  Mexican  war  veteran,  and  he 
himself  continued  the  patriotic  record  by  serv- 
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ice  in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  war. 
He  joined  Company  B  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
Illinois  Infantry,  was  at  Shiloh  and  Corinth, 
and  also  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign.  He  was 
a  soldier  three  years,  and  since  the  war  has 
been  identified  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  has  attended  a  number  of  national 
reunions  and  has  frequently  revisited  the  old 
Vicksburg  battlefield.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  a  democrat  in  politics. 
Alvin  Nye  Main  married  Lydia  Foote,  who 
also  survives.  She  was  born  at  Pittsfield, 
June  18,  1846,  daughter  of  George  Dorr  and 
Abigail  (St.  John)  Foote,  and  granddaughter 
of  Josiah  Foote,  who  was  a  direct  descendant 
of  Nathaniel  Foote  who  settled  at  Wethers- 
field,  Connecticut,  as  early  as  1634.  George 
Dorr  Foote  was  born  at  Albany,  New  York, 
and  as  a  young  man  came  to  Illinois  in  1830, 
and  two  years  later  settled  in  Pike  County. 
He  was  a  carpenter  contractor,  and  erected 
the  first  court  house  of  the  county  at  Pitts- 
field.  He  was  also  called  upon  to  erect  the 
first  building  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  at  Columbia.  Most  of  his  life  was 
spent  on  a  farm  near  Pittsfield.  Alvin  Nye 
Main  and  wife  had  the  following  children: 
Miss  Clara,  librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Library 
at  Lewistown,  Montana;  Dr.  Rufus  Henry; 
Josiah,  of  Hemet,  California;  Mrs.  Blanche 
Gay,  of  Quincy,  Illinois;  Mrs.  Rose  Warden, 
of  Lewistown,  Montana;  Dr.  Roscoe  C,  of 
Monterey,  California;  and  Frank  A.,  of  Pitts- 
field. 

Rufus  Henry  Main  was  born  near  Troy,  in 
Lincoln  County,  Missouri,  September  5,  1868. 
When  he  was  two  years  of  age  his  parents  re- 
turned to  Pike  County,  and  he  grew  up  on  the 
farm  near  Pittsfield.  He  attended  the  grade 
school  at  Time,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
became  a  teacher.  He  followed  teaching  while 
getting  the  money  necessary  to  complete  his 
medical  education.  Doctor  Main  began  the 
study  of  medicine  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
with  Dr.  J.  H.  Ledlie  of  Pittsfield.  In  1894 
he  was  graduated  from  the  old  Missouri  Medi- 
cal College,  now  the  medical  department  of 
Washington  University  at  St.  Louis.  Soon 
after  graduating  he  located  at  Barry,  and  has 
been  engaged  in  general  practice,  performing 
his  service  through  a  great  variety  of  condi- 
tions, beginning  in  the  era  before  good  roads 
were  known,  almost  before  the  introduction  of 
telephones,  and  when  the  doctor  who  practiced 
in  rural  districts  required  not  only  a  profes- 
sional training  and  ability  but  the  utmost 
physical  consecration  to  his  calling.  The  only 
two  important  epidemics  that  have  visited  the 
community  were  those  of  influenza.  Doctor 
Main  helped  organize  the  County  Medical  So- 
ciety and  was  its  secretary  many  years,  and 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  and 
American  Medical  Associations. 

Through  all  the  years  he  has  taken  an  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  local  schools  and 
has  served  on  the  Board  of  Education  during 
most  of  his  work  as  a  physician.  He  has  been 
master  of  Barry  Lodge  of  Masons,  is  a  Royal 
Arch  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  in  politics  an  independent.  Dur- 
ing the  World  war  he  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  and  chairman  of  the 
local  Red  Cross. 


Doctor  Main  married  at  Barry,  October  9, 
1895,  Miss  Helen  Chrysup.  She  was  born  at 
Barry,  April  7,  1872,  daughter  of  George  W. 
and  Kate  (Harvey)  Chrysup,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Benjamin  Barney  Chrysup.  Her 
father  was  captain  of  Company  B  of  the 
Twenty-eighth  Illinois  Infantry,  the  same 
company  Doctor  Main's  father  was  in.  He 
was  crippled  by  his  war  service.  Mrs.  Main 
is  a  graduate  of  Lindenwood  School  for  Girls 
at  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  and  taught  in  that 
school  for  several  years.  She  has  one  living 
sister,  Jane,  wife  of  H.  C.  McCarrel  of  Nebo, 
Illinois.  The  children  born  to  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Main  are:  George  Chrysup;  Alvin  Nye, 
who  died  when  seven  years  old;  Ruth,  now  a 
senior  in  the  Barry  High  School;  and  Jose- 
phine and  Philip  Main.  George  Chrysup  Main 
left  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
during  the  World  war  and  was  assigned  duty 
in  the  pathological  laboratory  of  the  Debarka- 
tion Hospital  at  Ellis  Island,  New  York.  Sub- 
sequently he  graduated  from  the  medical  de- 
partment of  St.  Louis  University  and  is  now 
an  officer  in  the  Naval  Medical  Corps.  He 
married  Margaret  Kubisch. 

Henry  J.  Harris  has  been  identified  with 
printing  and  the  newspaper  business  since 
boyhood.  He  is  founder  and  publisher  of  the 
Hoopeston  Evening  Times  at  Hoopeston  and 
has  published  papers  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
other  states. 

He  was  born  at  Ellettsville,  Indiana,  May 
12,  1883.  The  Harris  family  is  of  Scotch  an- 
cestry. His  grandfather,  Samuel  B.  Harris, 
was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1821,  and  as  a  young 
man  moved  to  Ellettsville  in  Monroe  County, 
Indiana,  where  he  spent  his  active  business 
career  as  a  merchant  and  real  estate  man. 
He  died  in  1904.  His  wife,  Endemile  Cham- 
bers, was  born  near  Spencer,  Indiana,  in  1821 
and  died  at  Ellettsville  in  1905. 

William  B.  Harris,  father  of  Henry  J.,  is 
a  veteran  Indiana  newspaper  publisher.  He 
was  born  at  Ellettsville,  March  6,  1856,  and 
that  Indiana  town  has  been  his  home  all  his 
life.  He  finished  his  education  in  De  Pauw 
University  and  since  early  manhood  has  been 
publishing  newspapers.  He  is  now  publisher 
of  the  Ellettsville  Farm  and  Farm  Magazine. 
Letters  in  his  possession  received  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  prove  that  he  has  entered  as 
second  class  mail  more  newspapers  than  any 
other  individual.  For  fifteen  years  he  pub- 
lished fifteen  newspapers  each  week.  He 
founded  many  local  papers  in  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Michigan  and  Kentucky.  As  a  re- 
publican he  was  elected  in  November,  1924, 
to  represent  Monroe  County  to  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Legislature,  receiving  a  major- 
ity of  about  four  hundred  votes.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  active  in  all  causes  and  belongs  to  the 
Masonic  fraternity.  He  married  Allie  B. 
Braxton,  who  was  born  at  Paoli,  Indiana,  De- 
cember 29,  1858.  They  had  a  family  of  seven 
children:  Carl  B.,  who  was  publisher  of  the 
Cambridge  Citv  News  in  Indiana,  and  died  at 
Ellettsville  in  1900;  Edmund  B.;  Henry  J.; 
Miss  Nellie,  a  registered  nurse;  Mary,  wife  of 
John  W.  Troth,  carpenter  and  builder  at 
Bloomington,    Indiana;    Frank    B.,    a    printer, 
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who  died  at  Chicago  in  1914;  William  B.,  Jr., 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  newspaper 
business  at  Ellettsville  and  is  a  veteran  of  the 
World  war.  He  joined  the  Rainbow  Division 
during  the  World  war  and  participated  in  the 
Chateau  Thierry,  Meuse  Argonne  and  all  the 
major  offensives  with  the  American  forces, 
being  overseas  altogether  eighteen  months. 

Henry  J.  Harris  attended  public  schools  in 
Ellettsville,  including  high  school,  graduating 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  meanwhile  having 
worked  for  his  father  in  the  printing  business. 
He  continued  his  association  with  his  father 
until  1905.  He  then  started  the  Farmersville 
News  at  Farmersville,  Ohio,  and  continued  the 
publication  of  that  newspaper  until  1913.  Go- 
ing to  Denmark,  Wisconsin,  he  established  the 
Denmark  Press,  but  sold  out  a  few  months 
later,  then  spent  a  year  with  a  newspaper  at 
Camden,  Ohio,  and  he  established  the  News  at 
Morrow,  Ohio,  which  he  published  until  1917. 
In  the  spring  of  1918  he  established  The  Press 
at  Otterbein,  Indiana,  and  still  owns  that 
newspaper.  Mr.  Harris  in  August,  1924,  es- 
tablished the  Hoopeston  Times,  and  has  already 
brought  this  paper  to  a  prosperous  condition, 
with  a  circulation  of  seventeen  hundred  sub- 
scribers. The  plant  and  offices  are  at  308  Main 
Street.     The  Times  is  independent  in  politics. 

Mr.  Harris  himself  is  a  republican.  While 
at  Farmersville,  Ohio,  he  served  as  city  clerk 
two  terms,  and  was  township  clerk  at  Cam- 
den. He  is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
He  is  affiliated  with  Otterbein  Lodge  No.  561, 
A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  Morrow  Chapter  No.  141, 
Royal  Arch  Masons,  Otterbein  Lodge  No.  605, 
I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  is  a  past  grand  of  the  Odd 
Fellows  Lodge  at  Farmersville. 

He  married  at  Farmersville,  September  28, 
1905,  Miss  Orpah  _  S.  Gilbert,  daughter  of 
Frank  H.  and  Sabina  (Recher)  Gilbert,  her 
mother  now  deceased.  Her  father  is  a  black- 
smith at  Farmersville,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Harris  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Farmersville  High  School. 
They  had  two  children:  Beulah,  attending  the 
public  schools,  and  Dorothy,  who  died  when 
five  years  old. 

Thomas  M.  Edmonds,  for  over  twenty  years 
has  been  identified  with  banking  at  Norris 
City,  where  he  is  cashier  of  the  Norris  City 
State  Bank. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Gallatin  County, 
Illinois,  February  4,  1867,  son  of  John  I.  and 
Mollie  (Pearce)  Edmonds.  John  I.  Edmonds, 
of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  was  born  near 
Clarksville,  Tennessee,  came  to  Illinois  when 
a  young  man,  about  1860,  settling-  in  Gallatin 
County,  where  he  married.  His  wife,  Mollie 
Pearce,  was  a  daughter  of  Mack  Pearce,  while 
her  mother  was  a  member  of  the  Harrell  fam- 
ily, pioneers  of  Gallatin  County.  John  I.  Ed- 
monds was  a  farmer  in  Gallatin  County  for 
ten  years  and  then  removed  to  a  farm  just 
west  of  Norris  City,  in  White  County,  where 
he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  He  was 
a  democrat  in  politics  and  a  member  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  His  first 
wife,  Mollie  Pearce,  died  in  1868,  leaving  three 
children,  James  M.,  Thomas  M.  and  Ida  M. 
The  second  wife  of  John  I.  Edmonds  was 
Sarah  Johnson,  of  an  old  White  County  fam- 
ily.    By  this  marriage  there  were  four  chil- 


dren, Laura  A.,  Hattie  B.,  and  two  who  died 
in  infancy. 

Thomas  M.  Edmonds  was  reared  on  a  farm. 
He  attended  the  common  schools  and  the  high 
school  at  Norris  City,  and  for  three  years  was 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Norris 
City.  In  1903  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
organization  of  the  Norris  City  State  Bank. 
He  became  its  cashier,  and  has  served  con- 
secutively in  that  office  ever  since,  and  a  great 
many  patrons  of  the  bank  think  of  its  service 
in  terms  of  his  personality.  The  late  T.  S. 
Barnes  was  the  first  president  of  the  bank. 

Mr.  Edmonds  has  been  active  in  the  repub- 
lican party.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  attends  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  his  wife  is  a 
member. 

He  married,  in  1887,  Anna  B.  Kenedy,  a  na- 
tive of  Gallatin  County.  Five  children  were 
born  to  their  marriage,  two  dying  in  infancy. 
The  living  children  are:  Miss  Lena;  Daisy, 
wife  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Jenkins,  a  minister  of  the 
Missionary  Baptist  Church;  and  Lloyd  L.,  who 
married  Ruby  Taylor  and  is  now  chief  clerk  of 
a  coal  mining  company  at  Norris  City.  The 
son  at  the  age  of  eighteen  registered  under  the 
selective  service  act,  but  was  not  called  into 
active  service,  owing  to  the  close  of  the  World 
war. 

Thomas  Robertson,  M.  D.  Through  a  prac- 
tice of  nearly  forty  years  Dr.  Thomas  Robert- 
son has  become  one  of  the  best  known  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  of  Randolph  County.  His 
home  throughout  this  long  time  has  been  at 
Steeleville,  where  he  is  now  senior  partner  of 
Doctors  Robertson  &  Wnorowski. 

Doctor  Robertson  came  to  Chester,  Illinois, 
in  1878,  when  a  youth  of  nineteen,  being  at- 
tracted to  this  locality  by  the  presence  of  his 
uncle,  Dr.  William  R.  McKenzie,  who  had  lo- 
cated here  many  years  before  and  was  widely 
known  as  a  physician  in  this  section  of  the 
state.  There  were  two  other  uncles,  John  and 
Daniel  McKenzie,  who  had  also  settled  in  Ran- 
dolph County  prior  to  the  Civil  war.  Both 
John  and  Daniel  entered  the  Union  army,  John 
being  killed  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson, 
while  Daniel  went  through  the  entire  war  un- 
injured. 

Dr.  Thomas  Robertson  was  born  at  Church- 
ville,  Pictou  County,  Nova  Scotia,  March  8, 
1859,  son  of  John  and  Nellie  (McKenzie)  Rob- 
ertson. His  parents  were  farmers  of  Pictou 
County,  Nova  Scotia.  The  son  was  educated 
in  public  schools  in  his  native  country  and 
also  attended  school  for  a  time  after  coming 
to  Chester.  He  was  employed  in  the  drug 
store  of  E.  E.  Holbrook  and  Alexander  Mc- 
Kenzie at  Chester  until  1884.  In  that  year  he 
entered  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  now  the 
medical  department  of  Washington  University, 
where  he  was  awarded  the  M.  D.  degree  in 
1887.  He  at  once  returned  to  Chester,  well 
qualified  by  education  and  training  for  prac- 
tice, but  being  without  money  he  worked  for 
several  months  in  a  drug  store.  In  the  fall 
of  the  same  year  he  located  in  the  Steeleville 
community;,  and  has  been  a  faithful  citizen  as 
well  as  an  able  doctor  in  that  locality  ever 
since.  He  served  twelve  years  as  a  member 
of  the  local  school  board. 
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Doctor  Robertson  in  1890  returned  to  his 
native  town  in  Nova  Scotia  and  married  Min- 
nie H.  Cameron,  daughter  of  Archibald  Cam- 
eron. They  have  two  children,  Miss  Marjorie 
Cameron  Robertson  and  Donald  Roderick  Rob- 
ertson. The  latter  is  a  graduate  of  the  dental 
department  of  Washington  University  and  is 
now  well  established  in  his  profession  at  Belle- 
ville, Illinois.  Doctor  Robertson  is  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

John  E.  Wall  has  long  enjoyed  a  position 
of  acknowledged  success  as  a  lawyer  and 
leadership  as  a  citizen  in  his  native  community 
of  Quincy,  where  as  he  grew  up  he  earned 
his  living  as  a  newsboy  and  printer,  but  for 
thirty  years  has  been  busily  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law. 

He  was  born  at  Quincy  February  21,  1864, 
son  of  Edmund  and  Katherine  (Gaffney) 
Wall,  his  father  a  native  of  Frostburg,  Mary- 
land, and  his  mother  of  Quincy,  Illinois.  Her 
father,  John  Gaffney,  and  his  wife  were  from 
County  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  coming  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  early  '30s,  and  from  New  Orleans 
coming  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  Quincy, 
where  John  Gaffney  died  of  cholera  in  1849. 
His  widow  survived  him  and  died  at  Quincy 
in  1892,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two.  The  Wall 
family  came  from  County  Limerick,  Ireland, 
David  Wall  came  to  this  country  between  1820 
and  1830,  being  a  pioneer  on  the  border  line 
between  Maryland  and  West  Virginia.  He 
died  leaving  his  widow,  Mary  Wall,  and  four 
children:  Johanna,  John,  David  and  Edmund, 
the  latter  being  then  three  years  of  age.  The 
mother  and  her  four  children,  being  without 
means,  moved  west  to  Quincy,  where  she  found 
such  employment  as  was  available  to  support 
and  educate  her  family.  Of  her  children  John 
Wall  studied  medicine  with  Doctor  Stahl,  but 
died  before  beginning  practice,  while  David 
Wall  died  very  young.  Edmund  and  Johanna 
Wall  grew  up,  Johanna  becoming  the  wife  of 
Doctor  Dowler  of  Beardstown,  Illinois,  and  is 
now  ninety-five  years  of  age.  The  mother  of 
these  children  reached  the  age  of  eighty-seven 
and  died  at  Quincy  in  the  early  nineties. 

Edmund  Wall  as  a  boy  had  to  work  to  as- 
sist in  supporting  his  mother,  and  many  years 
of  his  life  were  accompanied  by  hardship  and 
adversity.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  began 
working  away  from  home,  and  subsequently 
served  an  apprenticship  to  Mr.  Slack  to  learn 
the  blacksmith's  trade,  an  occupation  he  fol- 
lowed for  many  years.  At  that  time  a  black- 
smith made  his  own  as  well  as  other  people's 
tools,  making  plow  shares,  horseshoe  nails 
and  other  implements.  He  was  thoroughly 
self-made,  and  while  working  at  his  trade 
studied  assiduously  at  night,  familiarizing 
himself  with  Shakespeare,  so  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  man  in  his  community  understood 
that  author  more  thoroughly  and  compre- 
hensively than  Edmund  Wall.  He  could  quote 
long  passages  from  memory  up  to  within  a 
few  years  of  his  death.  After  his  marriage 
he  took  a  course  in  the  Bryant  and  Stratton 
Business  College,  one  of  the  best  commercial 
colleges  in  the  country,  and  during  that  time 
he  was  working  as  a  pressman  for  the  Quincy 
Herald,  then  under  the  management  of  John 


P.  Cadogan,  former  sheriff  of  Adams  County. 
Later  he  was  bookkeeper  on  the  Quincy  Her- 
ald until  1872,  when  he  and  Albert  Demaree 
left  Quincy  for  a  ventui'e  which  proved  un- 
successful. During  the  Civil  war  he  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Union  army.  After  his  return 
to  Quincy  Edmund  Wall  followed  the  vocation 
of  accountant,  finally  being  bookkeeper  for  the 
Eagle  Tobacco  Company  until  two  or  three 
years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  No- 
vember, 1920.  He  served  as  alderman  in  his 
own  ward  for  a  number  of  years  and  on  two 
or  three  occasions  was  first  sergeant  of  police. 

Edmund  Wall  married  at  Quincy,  in  1862, 
Miss  Katherine  Gaffney,  and  of  their  eight 
children  those  now  living  are:  John  Edmund, 
Lenore,  Thomas  H.  and  Katherine  Wells,  the 
latter  the  wife  of  Neff  Wells.  George  Albert 
died  at  Hollywood,  California,  in  March,  1925. 

John  Edmund  Wall  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  at  Quincy,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven 
began  helping  distribute  the  Quincy  Herald, 
a  morning  paper.  The  carriers  got  up  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  folded  their  own  pa- 
pers, and  distributed  them  to  the  subscribers. 
After  this  work  he  attended  school.  Later  he 
was  messenger  for  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  and  became  district  messenger 
for  the  American  Telegraph  Company  after 
it  installed  a  system  at  Quincy  during  the 
'80s.  Through  this  system  the  watchmen  at 
a  number  of  factories  on  the  river  front  had 
to  report  to  the  central  office  every  hour,  and  on 
failure  to  do  so  Mr.  Wall  had  to  ascertain  the 
cause.  The  Quincy  streets  were  not  lighted  by 
electricity  then,  a  few  gas  lights  being  along 
the  levee  and  no  lights  at  all  around  the  fac- 
tories. Hence  it  was  a  matter  of  some  courage 
to  go  into  the  factory  district  on  that  night, 
and  in  many  ways  the  work  had  its  unpleasant 
features.  Mr.  Wall  subsequently  worked  as 
bookkeeper  for  the  Cadogan-Gardner  Com- 
pany, and  realizing  the  uncertainty  of  such 
clerical  employment  started  to  learn  the  trade 
of  printer,  'serving  his  apprenticeship  in  the 
printing  office  of  the  Cadogan-Gardner  Com- 
pany. While  thus  employed  he  attended  the 
night  law  school  at  Chaddock  College.  There 
were  twelve  students  in  the  law  class,  includ- 
ing his  own  brother,  Joseph  William  Wall, 
since  deceased.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
John  E.  Wall  had  the  highest  percentage  in 
his  studies  of  any  member  of  the  class,  though 
the  other  students  attended  college  in  the  day 
time  and  had  other  advantages  as  well.  His 
brother,  Joseph  W.,  stood  next  in  the  class, 
the  difference  in  their  average  being  three- 
quarters  of  one  per  cent,  while  other  students 
varied  from  five  to  twelve  per  cent.  The  sec- 
ond year  the  other  students  determined  to  out- 
do the  Wall  boys,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year 
Joseph  W.  Wall's  average  was  the  highest,  a 
difference  of  three-quarters  of  one  per  cent 
separating  him  from  his  brother  John  E.  John 
E.  was  also  awarded  the  medal  for  the  best 
written  thesis,  his  brother,  Joseph  W.,  coming 
next  in  honor. 

After  being  admitted  to  the  bar  Mr.  Wall 
went  out  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  practice  law, 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  there  in  1894.  On 
account  of  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Act  the 
previous  year  business  in  the  West  was  so 
demoralized  that  Mr.  Wall  was  compelled  to 
turn  to  his  trade  and  for  about  a  month  and 
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a  half  worked  as  a  job  printer  in  the  printing 
house  at  Leadville,  Colorado.  Returning  to 
Quincy,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Frank 
Penick,  with  offices  in  the  Rogers  Building,  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  Fifth  and  Hampshire. 
Subsequently  he  moved  to  the  Stern  Building, 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  Hamp- 
shire, and  in  1896  became  associated  with 
George  H.  Wilson,  who  was  elected  state's 
attorney  on  the  republican  ticket.  Mr.  Wall 
was  assistant  state's  attorney  during  the  fol- 
lowing four  years,  and  he  and  Mr.  Wilson 
were  partners  until  1914,  since  which  year  Mr. 
Wall  has  practiced  alone. 

Mr.  Wall  has  been  attorney  in  some  notable 
cases,  including  Converse  versus  Gardner  Gov- 
ernor Company,  and  he  assisted  the  state  m 
the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Ray  Pfanschmidt, 
charged  with  the  murder  of  his  parents,  his 
sister  and  a  visiting  school  teacher.  This 
trial  resulted  in  conviction  with  the  death 
penalty,  but  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
the  case  was  reversed  and  Mr.  Wall  did  not 
participate  in  the  second  trial  at  Macomb. 
He  was  engaged  to  assist  the  prosecution  in' 
the  third  trial  at  Princeton,  but  was  debarred 
by  the  presiding  judge.  Pfanschmidt  was 
finally  acquitted. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  World  war  Mr. 
Wall  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Adams 
County  Savings  Stamp  Committee.  In  a  short 
time  he  found  that  the  personnel  of  his  com- 
mittee was  more  ornamental  than  useful  and 
he  selected  a  committee  of  his  own,  which  set 
to  work  and  was  the  second  in  the  state  to  se- 
cure its  allotted  quota.  Mr.  Wall  was  chair- 
man of  the  Adams  County  Council  of  Defense, 
and  participated  in  all  the  civilian  activities 
of  the  war,  making  many  speeches  throughout 
the  county  and  helping  fill  out  questionnaires. 
In  politics  Mr.  Wall  was  a  democrat  until 
the  nomination  of  William  J.  Bryan,  during 
which  campaign  he  became  a  republican,  and 
continued  to  vote  that  ticket  until  1912.  He 
then  voted  for  Woodrow  Wilson  and  has  since 
been  affiliated  as  a  democrat,  though  in  the 
1924  campaign  he  refused  to  vote  for  the  Wall 
Street  candidate,  supporting  the  Lafollette- 
Wheeler  ticket.  In  the  McKinley  campaign  he 
made  a  number  of  speeches  throughout  the 
state  and  in  the  latter  days  of  the  campaign 
in  Chicago.  His  speaking  services  were  in 
great  demand  during  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
campaign,  and  he  delivered  from  fifty  to  sev- 
enty-five speeches  in  Illinois  and  Missouri. 
Mr.  Wall  is  Catholic  by  faith  but  is  not  now  a 
communicant.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  Bodley 
Lodge  of  Masons,  the  Masonic  Grotto,  the  B. 
P.  0.  Elks  and  Eagles.  At  one  time  he  was 
president  of  the  Printer's  Union,  representing 
that  union  at  the  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly, 
the  forerunner  of  the  Federation  of  Labor. 

On  October  10,  1899,  he  married  Miss  Belle 
Conley.  Mrs.  Wall  has  been  an  invaluable 
worker  and  executive  in  the  institutional  ac- 
tivities of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation at  Quincy,  a  cause  to  which  she  has 
devoted  much  of  her  time  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  She  was  instrumental  in  securing  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Home,  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  association,  its  treasurer, 
and  in  numerous  campaigns  has  proved  herself 
competent,  capable  and  sincere,  promoting  the 


welfare  of  this  institution.  She  was  chairman 
of  the  second  section  of  the  Guild  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  and  is  prominent  in  that 
church  as  a  member. 

Leonard  T.  Stearns,  clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Williamson  County,  is  a  member  of  a 
family  that  has  lived  in  the  county  since  pio- 
neer times,  and  he  has  proved  a  very  popular 
and  efficient  member  of  the  court  house  family 
at  Marion. 

His  grandfather,  Thomas  Stearns,  came 
from  Ohio  to  establish  a  new  home  in  south- 
ern Illinois,  and  settled  in  Williamson  County, 
two  miles  northwest  of  where  Herrin  later 
grew  up  as  an  industrial  city.  His  work  of 
improving  and  cultivating  his  farm  was  inter- 
rupted when  the  Civil  war  broke  out,  and  he 
joined  an  Illinois  regiment  and  fought  for  the 
Union  until  the  end.  After  the  war  he  re- 
sumed farming,  and  finally  retired  and  lived 
at  Herrin  until  his  death. 

Samuel  T.  Stearns,  father  of  Leonard  T., 
has  long  been  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of 
the  county.  He  was  born  on  a  farm  northwest 
of  Herrin,  and  is  a  farmer  and  land  and  prop- 
erty owner,  and  also  a  director  of  the  Marion 
State  &  Savings  Bank.  He  served  two  terms 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  supervis- 
ors and  since  1918  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Township  High  School  Board.  Samuel  T. 
Stearns  married  Martha  Benton,  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  who  was  brought  to  Williamson 
County  when  a  child. 

Leonard  T.  Stearns  is  one  of  four  children, 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  was  born 
December  19,  1900,  on  his  father's  farm  north 
of  Carterville.  On  that  farm  has  since  been 
established  the  village  of  Colp.  As  a  boy 
there  he  attended  country  schools,  and  in  1919 
graduated  from  the  Marion  High  School.  Dur- 
ing the  following  year,  1919-20,  he  was  a  stu- 
dent in  the  University  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Stearns 
gave  up  his  university  career  to  accept  ap- 
pointment as  deputy  circuit  clerk  of  William- 
son County.  He  served  as  deputy  four  years, 
and  thus  was  thoroughly  well  qualified  for  the 
duties  of  chief  of  that  office,  to  which  he  was 
elected  on  the  republican  ticket  in  1924. 

Mr.  Stearns  married,  in  1923,  Miss  Thelma 
Fowler.  Her  father,  Hiram  Fowler,  has  been 
a  well  known  contractor  in  Williamson  County, 
and  Mrs.  Stearns  was  born  at  Herrin. 

Leo  E.  Watson  is  a  member  of  a  prominent 
pioneer  family  of  Williamson  County,  and  his 
own  career  has  identified  him  with  banking. 
He  is  assistant  cashier  of  the  Carterville  State 
&  Savings  Bank  of  Carterville  in  that  county. 
His  great-grandfather,  William  J.  Watson, 
Sr.,  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  served  with  the 
rank  of  sergeant  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  for 
some  years  lived  in  Tennessee,  and  later  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  President  Franklin 
Pierce,  moved  his  family  to  Williamson 
County,  Illinois,  obtaining  a  tract  of  govern- 
ment land,  the  title  to  which  was  signed  by 
President  Pierce.  Both  he  and  his  son,  Will- 
iam J.  Watson,  Jr.,  became  well  known  farm- 
ers in  the  county  where  they  lived  out  their 
lives.  W.  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  was  boi-n  in  Vir- 
ginia, October  25,  1816,  and  died  September  11, 
1879.     He  married  Martha  J.  Adams,  who  was 
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born  February  17,  1824,  and  died  March  1, 
1908.  Elvis  B.  Watson,  a  son  of  William  J., 
Jr.,  was  born  and  reared  in  Williamson 
County,  followed  farming  in  early  life,  and 
after  coal  became  the  important  resource  of 
the  county  he  took  up  the  industry  and  had  the 
distinction  of  stripping  the  first  coal  worked 
in  the  Carterville  district.  He  has  spent  many 
years  in  the  coal  business,  but  is  now  practi- 
cally retired  and  living  in  Florida.  Elvis  B. 
Watson  married  Unity  C.  Sizemore,  who  died 
at  Carterville  in  1902,  daughter  of  William  E. 
and  Sarah  Sizemort,  and  granddaughter  of 
William  Sizemore,  a  native  of  Virginia,  whose 
father  came  from  England.  William  E.  Size- 
more  was  born  in  Tennessee,  in  1824,  and  on 
coming  to  Illinois  lived  for  a  time  in  Franklin 
County  and  then  settled  near  Carterville  in 
Williamson  County. 

Leo  E.  Watson,  son  of  Elvis  B.  Watson,  was 
born  at  Carterville,  April  7,  1889.  He  at- 
tended public  schools  there,  took  a  course  in 
the  Gem  City  Business  College  at  Quincy,  and 
in  1908,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  entered  the 
Carterville  State  &  Savings  Bank  as  clerk  and 
bookkeeper.  He  has  been  assistant  cashier 
since  1910,  and  since  1921  has  been  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Carterville  Building  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Watson  has  also  taken  an  active  interest 
in  local  affairs  in  his  home  community.  He 
was  city  treasurer,  served  seven  years  on  the 
school  board,  and  at  times  has  been  president 
and  clerk  of  that  body.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  order.  His  wife,  whom  he  mar- 
ried October  24,  1910,  was  Maybel  Youngblood, 
a  daughter  of  Riley  Youngblood.  They  have 
three  children,  Richard,  Herbert  and  Robert 
Lee. 

Orval  Newton  Hurdle,  Doctor  of  Dental 
Surgery  at  Mt.  Sterling,  is  an  ex-service  man 
of  the  World  war,  and  since  the  war  has  en- 
gaged in  a  very  successful  practice  at  Mt. 
Sterling. 

He  was  born  at  the  Village  of  Clayton,  in 
Adams  County,  Illinois,  June  5,  1893.  His 
grandfather,  Newton  Hurdle,  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  in  the  LaHarpe  community  of 
Hancock  County,  Illinois,  was  a  farmer  and  a 
Union  soldier  in  the  Civil  war.  He  spent  his 
last  days  in  the  Soldiers  Home  at  Quincy. 
Newton  Hurdle  had  three  sons,  Roy,  Charles 
and  Clinton,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Jetta 
McManus. 

Dr.  Roy  V.  Hurdle,  father  of  the  dental  sur- 
geon at  Mt.  Sterling,  is  also  a  well  known 
member  of  the  dental  profession  and  resides 
at  Danville,  Illinois.  He  was  born  at  LaHarpe, 
in  Hancock  County,  graduated  from  the  Chi- 
cago College  of  Dentistry,  now  the  dental  de- 
partment of  Northwestern  University,  and  for 
many  years  engaged  in  practice  at  Mt.  Ster- 
ling, but  since  1921  has  been  located  at  Dan- 
ville. While  at  Mt.  Sterling  he  served  on  the 
City  Council.  He  is  a  republican  in  politics. 
Dr.  Roy  V.  Hurdle  married  Emma  Jane  Shut- 
well,  who  was  born  at  Disco,  Illinois,  daughter 
of  John  Shutwell,  and  died  at  Mt.  Sterling, 
April  8,  1917.  She  was  the  mother  of  three 
sons:  Orval  N.;  Ennis  C,  who  was  in  the 
World  war  service  and  is  now  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
worker  at  Toledo,  Ohio;  and  Glen  F.,  a  grad- 


uate of  the  Illinois  School  of  Pharmacy  and  a 
druggist  at  Chicago. 

Orval  Newton  Hurdle  lived  in  Adams 
County  the  first  five  years  of  his  life  and  grew 
up  at  Mt.  Sterling.  He  attended  public 
schools,  including  high  school,  and  studied  den- 
tistry at  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis. 
He  was  graduated  with  his  degree  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery  in  1916.  With  this  prepara- 
tion he  returned  to  Mt.  Sterling  and  engaged 
in  private  practice.  Mr.  Hurdle  in  1917  was 
commissioned  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Dental 
Corps,  but  was  not  called  to  active  duty  until 
September,  1918,  when  he  was  assigned  to 
Camp  Shelby  at  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi.  He 
remained  there  until  his  honorable  discharge 
in  May,  1919.  Doctor  Hurdle  then  resumed 
his  practice  at  Mt.  Sterling,  and  has  not  only 
advanced  in  his  profession  but  has  found  op- 
portunities for  usefulness  in  the  work  of  the 
community.  He  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
American  Legion  Post  at  Mt.  Sterling  and 
its  present  adjutant,  and  is  also  a  charter 
member  of  the  Forty  and  Eight  Society.  In 
Masonry  he  is  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Rite 
Consistory  and  Mystic  Shrine  at  Meridian, 
Mississippi. 

Doctor  Hurdle  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Mt.  Sterling.  He  is  a 
republican  and  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  At  Quincy,  Illinois,  August  5,  1917, 
he  married  Miss  Letha  E.  During,  a  native  of 
Chandlerville,  Illinois,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Anna  (Kischner)  During.  She  grew  up  and 
finished  her  high  school  education  at  Mt.  Ster- 
ling. Doctor  and  Mrs.  Hurdle  have  two 
daughters,  Elizabeth  Ann  and  Dorothy  Louise. 

Edwin  C.  O'Brien,  postmaster  of  Barry,  is 
the  type  of  citizen  who  deserves  well  of  his 
country  and  community.  As  a  youth  he  was 
engaged  in  educational  work.  He  volunteered 
and  rendered  service  during  the  World  war. 
After  the  war  he  resumed  teaching,  but  was 
soon  appointed  postmaster  and  has  made  a 
splendid  record  in  charge  of  the  Barry  post 
office  during  the  past  six  years. 

He  was  born  at  Barry,  September  17,  1895. 
His  grandfather  O'Brien  came  from  Ireland, 
joined  a  regiment  in  the  Union  army  and  lost 
his  life  during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  His 
body  lies  in  the  National  Cemetery  at  Vicks- 
burg. His  only  child  was  Thomas  O'Brien, 
who  since  early  youth  has  lived  at  Barry  and 
is  one  of  the  honest  citizens  of  that  locality. 
He  finished  his  education  at  Griggsville, 
learned  the  tinner's  trade,  and  after  working 
at  his  trade  engaged  in  the  hardware  and 
plumbing  business,  and  for  many  years  has 
been  the  leading  representative  of  that  line  of 
business  in  Barry.  Thomas  O'Brien  married 
Stella  Churchill,  daughter  of  Edwin  F. 
Churchill,  a  brick  layer  by  trade.  The 
Churchills  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Barry  in  Pike  County.  Thomas  O'Brien  and 
wife  had  only  one  child,  Edwin  Churchill. 

Edwin  Churchill  O'Brien  was  educated  in 
grammar  and  high  schools  at  Barry,  and  in 
1917  graduated  from  the  Western  Illinois 
State  Teachers'  College  at  Macomb.  Prior  to 
that  time  he  had  taught  in  the  rural  schools, 
and  after  leaving  the  college  at  Macomb  was 
elected  principal  of  schools  at  Hull,  Illinois. 
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When  the  World  war  came  on  he  enlisted 
before  the  draft  for  service  in  the  navy  and 
was  sent  for  training  to  the  Radio  School  in 
Harvard  University  and  then  to  the  Radio 
Telephony  School  at  New  London,  Connecticut. 
He  was  kept  in  service  on  this  side  of  the  wa- 
ter and  honorably  discharged  February  20, 
1919. 

Mr.  O'Brien  after  leaving  the  army  resumed 
educational  work  as  teacher  of  manual  train- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  Rock  Island.  He 
was  there  a  year  and  in  July,  1920,  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  of  Barry  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Woodrow  Wilson.  Four  years 
later  he  was  reappointed  by  President  Cool- 
idge.  He  went  into  office  in  1920  as  successor 
of  Mrs.  Lucy  Ware.  Since  he  became  post- 
master the  receipts  of  the  Barry  office  have 
doubled,  as  also  the  volume  of  incoming  and 
outgoing  mail,  and  the  office  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  highest  grade  of  a  first  class 
post  office. 

Mr.  O'Brien  married  Miss  Mabel  E.  Hane, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Hane,  on 
June  3,  1926.  He  takes  an  active  part  as  a 
citizen  in  the  Barry  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  he  is  a  member  of  the  various  Masonic 
bodies,  being  a  past  high  priest  of  Barry 
Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  a  member  of 
the  Scottish  Rite  Consistory  at  Quincy  and  the 
Mystic  Shrine  at  Springfield.  He  was  reared 
a  Baptist,  and  also  comes  of  a  republican  fam- 
ily, having  cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for 
Charles  E.  Hughes  in  1916.  He  helped  or- 
ganize Barry  Post  No.  122  of  the  American 
Legion  and  is  now  its  commander.  He  repre- 
sented the  post  as  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago 
Convention  of  the  Legion  in  1922. 

Albert  Rice.  An  early  Colonial  family  of 
Pennsylvania  that  later  became  substantially 
established  in  Kentucky  and  still  later  in  Illi- 
nois bore  the  name  of  Rice,  a  sturdy  branch 
of  an  old  clan  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
A  worthy  descendant  of  this  old  family  is 
found  in  Hon.  Albert  Rice,  mayor  of  Potomac, 
Illinois,  and  president  of  the  Potomac  Na- 
tional Bank,  with  which  financial  institution 
he  has  been  continuously  connected  for  al- 
most two  decades. 

Albert  Rice  was  born  on  his  father's  farm 
near  Potomac,  Vermilion  County,  Illinois,  Au- 
gust 20,  1877,  son  of  William  H.  and  Caroline 
(Sperry)  Rice,  and  grandson  of  Enos  and 
Elizabeth  (Culp)  Rice.  Both  grandparents 
were  born  in  Kentucky.  In  1860  they  removed 
to  Indiana  and  located  near  Battle  Ground 
in  Tippecanoe  County,  where  Enos  Rice  died 
shortly  afterward,  his  widow  removing  in  the 
same  year  to  a  farm  in  Vermilion  County, 
Illinois. 

William  H.  Rice  was  born  on  a  plantation 
south  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  February  26, 
1856,  and  was  four  years  old  when  he  lost  his 
father  and  was  brought  to  Vermilion  County, 
Illinois  by  his  widowed  mother.  He  grew  up 
on  the  home  farm  near  Potomac,  which,  under 
his  administration  became  a  very  valuable 
property,  and  for  many  years  he  was  one  of 
the  leading  farmers  and  stockraisers  of  this 
part  of  the  county.  In  political  life  he  was  a 
republican  and  as  a  good  citizen  took  a  deep 
and  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs.    His 


death  occurred  at  Potomac  on  May  21,  1922. 
He  married  Miss  Caroline  Sperry,  who  was 
born  near  Potomac,  Illinois,  December  9,  1858, 
and  died  on  the  home  farm  July  18,  1898. 
Mr.  Rice  married  for  his  second  wife,  Miss 
Mabel  Ingersoll,  who  survives  and  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Champaign,  Illinois.  The  children  of 
the  first  marriage,  five  in  number,  were:  Al- 
bert, who  is  mayor  of  Potomac;  Bart,  who  is 
cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  at  Rantoul, 
Illinois;  Fred,  who  is  a  farmer  near  Poto- 
mac; Clate,  who  died  at  Denver,  Colorado, 
where  he  was  in  the  clothing  business;  and 
Janet,  who  is  cashier  of  the  Potomac  National 
Bank,  and  is  the  wife  of  Palmer  C.  Smith,  who 
is  assistant  cashier.  Two  daughters  were  born 
to  the  second  marriage:  Mary,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Victor  Anderson,  of  Danville,  Illinois; 
and  Laverna,  a  senior  in  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  the  wife  of  O.  D.  Arnold,  attor- 
ney-at-law  at  Rushville. 

Albert  Rice  attended  the  public  schools  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Potomac  High  School 
in  the  class  of  1900,  after  which  he  attended 
the  Illinois  State  Normal  Cchool  at  Normal, 
Illinois.  In  1901  Mr.  Rice  became  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  at  Potomac,  and  continued 
in  that  profession  until  1905,  when  he  became 
identified  with  the  Potomac  National  Bank  as 
a  bookkeeper,  later  becoming  assistant  cashier, 
then  cashier,  and  in  1923  was  elected  presi- 
dent. This  old  and  trustworthy  institution 
was  founded  as  a  private  bank  and  opened  for 
business  in  July,  1882,  and  was  nationalized  in 
1903.  It  has  always  preserved  the  confidence 
of  the  public  and  has  prospered  exceedingly. 
Its  present  officers  are:  Albert  Rice,  presi- 
dent; George  W.  Judy,  vice  president;  Janet 
Smith,  cashier;  Palmer  C.  Smith,  assistant 
cashier.  Its  latest  statement  shows :  Capital 
stock,  $30,000;  surplus  and  profits,  $7,000;  de- 
posits. $125,000.  Mr.  Rice,  additionally,  has 
large  farm  interests  in  Vermilion  County,  and 
among  other  responsibilities  at  Potomac  is 
president  of  the  Potomac  Building  and  Loan 
Association. 

Although  important  business  affairs  have 
claimed  much  of  his  attention  for  many  years, 
they  have  not  excluded  active  and  exceedingly 
valuable  participation  in  public  affairs  both 
in  county  and  city.  He  has  long  been  an  in- 
fluential factor  in  republican  political  circles. 
In  earlier  years  he  served  as  tax  collecter  in 
Middlefork  Township,  Vermilion  County,  and 
from  1907  to  1909  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  of  Potomac.  In  1909,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  sterling  character  and  business 
sagacity,  his  fellow  citizens  elected  him  mayor 
of  Potomac,  and  have  reelected  him  regularly 
every  two  years  since,  with  the  exception  of 
one  term.  To  recount  the  reforms  and  public 
improvements  that  he  has  brought  about  would 
be  to  specify  the  most  of  the  important  evi- 
dences of  civic  progress  the  city  has  made  in 
more  than  the  last  decade.  Potomac  is  now  a 
modern  city  with  paved  streets,  cement  side- 
walks, water  and  sewerage  systems  well  un- 
der way,  and  a  finely  equipped  and  efficient 
fire  department. 

Mayor  Rice  married,  October  13,  1909,  at 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  Miss  Cora  Goodwine, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  and  Alice  (Lane) 
Goodwine,    formerly   of    Potomac,    where    Mr. 
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Goodwine  was  a  banker  and  interested  also  in 
farming.  Mrs.  Rice  was  cashier  of  the  Good- 
wine  State  Bank  for  seventeen  years  prior  to 
her  marriage.  Mayor  Rice  owns  considerable 
valuable  real-estate  at  Potomac,  including  a 
comfortable  residence  on  State  Street.  He 
and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  United 
Brethren  Church.  He  is  a  thirty-second  de- 
gree Mason  and  a  Pythian;  a  member  of  Po- 
tomac Lodge  No.  782,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  Dan- 
ville Consistory,  S.  P.  R.  S.;  and  also  of  Monte 
Christo  Lodge  No.  470,  Knights  of  Pythias. 
He  enjoys  automobiling  as  a  recreation  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Vermilion  County  Automo- 
bile Club. 

William  Austin  Cope,  an  Illinois  educator, 
is  at  this  writing  superintendent  of  the  high 
school  at  Freeburg  in  St.  Clair  County. 

He  was  born  at  Jerseyville,  Illinois,  June  24, 
1890,  son  of  William  Jacob  and  Adelaide  (Pat- 
terson) Cope.  His  grandfather,  Andrew  Cope, 
came  from  North  Carolina  to  Illinois  in  1840, 
and  his  wife,  Susan  Johnson,  was  born  in  Illi- 
nois, her  mother  being  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  Hank.  The  Pattersons  were  a  fam- 
ily originally  from  Virginia,  but  transplanted 
in  Illinois  from  Lexington,  Kentucky.  They 
were  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  William  J. 
Cope  has  devoted  his  life  to  farming  and  stock- 
raising,  and  has  been  active  in  local  affairs, 
serving  as  school  director.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Church  and  the  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America.  His  wife,  Adelaide,  is  also 
a  Methodist.  They  had  four  children :  Ber- 
tha A.,  deceased;  Orville  Andrew,  who  mar- 
ried Clara  Hester,  and  has  two  children, 
named  Dwight  William  and  Kenneth  Andrew; 
Ollie  M.,  who  married  John  Sloffel,  and 
William  A. 

William  Austin  Cope  attended  public  schools 
at  Jerseyville,  and  graduated  from  high  school 
in  1909.  Soon  afterwards  he  began  teaching, 
and  after  teaching  about  two  years,  entered 
the  Macomb  State  Normal  School,  and  con- 
tinued his  higher  education  during  the  sum- 
mers while  teaching  the  rest  of  the  year.  He 
also  attended  the  State  Normal  at  Carbondale, 
and  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  finished  a 
special  course  in  salesmanship  from  the  Knox 
College  of  Business  Efficiency  at  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Cope  in  1921  took  charge  of  the  high- 
school  at  Freeburg  as  principal.  He  has  done 
much  to  improve  the  business  department  of 
the  school.  For  several  summer  vacations  he 
has  been  demonstrating  his  own  ability  in 
salesmanship.  During  the  two  months  vaca- 
tion of  1924  he  represented  a  house  and  sold  a 
volume  of  business  amounting  to  over  $50,000. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Masonic  Lodge. 

He  married  at  Troy,  Missouri,  December  4, 
1916,  Miss  Alice  Naomi  Sanders,  daughter  of 
Charles  and  Fannie  (Harlan)  Sanders.  Her 
father  was  killed  in  April,  1922,  while  making 
some  adjustments  at  one  of  the  pumping  sta- 
tions of  the  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway,  be- 
ing superintendent  of  the  pumping  station  on 
that  road.  He  was  affiliated  with  the  I.  O.  O. 
F.  and  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  Mrs. 
Cope  is  next  to  the  youngest  in  a  family  of 
five  children.  Her  sister  Hilda  is  the  wife  of 
Daniel   W.   Wastler   and   has    a    son    Harlan; 


Floyd  Sanders  married  Mary  Naylor  and  has 
two  children;  Nita,  who  is  the  wife  of  David 
Rigsby,  has  two  children;  and  Emma,  the  wife 
of  D.  Wilbur,  has  a  child,  Marion.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cope  are  the  parents  of  two  children: 
Orville  Aaron  and  Norma  Alice. 

John  Henry  Searing.  The  dignities,  im- 
portant responsibilities  and  honors  of  the  le- 
gal profession  have  come  rapidly  to  John 
Henry  Searing  of  Carbondale.  He  is  now 
serving  his  second  term  as  state's  attorney  of 
Jackson  County.  He  has  a  record  as  a  soldier 
in  the  World  war. 

He  was  born  at  Carbondale,  October  2,  1890, 
and  is  of  Pennsylvania  ancestry,  his  father 
being  Harry  R.  Searing  and  his  mother  Nellie 
Sprague  of  old  Vermont  stock.  His  grand- 
father, John  H.  Searing,  was  a  banker  and 
dealer  in  timber  land.  Harry  R.  Searing  came 
to  Carbondale  in  1885,  and  for  many  years 
was  secretary  of  the  Building  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation. He  died  in  1912,  and  his  widow  now 
resides  in  Chicago. 

John  Henry  Searing  attended  public  schools 
at  Cai'bondale,  graduated  from  the  Southern 
Illinois  University  in  1911,  and  for  two  years 
was  a  student  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 
In  1915,  he  graduated  from  the  Northwestern 
University  School  of  Law  at  Chicago,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  at  once  opened  an 
office  at  Carbondale.  He  had  practiced  only  a 
short  time  when  the  World  war  came  on. 

On  October  16,  1917,  he  joined  the  Colors 
at  Camp  Taylor,  being  assigned  to  Company 
B,  of  the  Three  Hundred  Twenty-third  Ma- 
chine Gun  Battalion,  which  became  a  part  of 
the  Eighty-fourth  Division.  He  went  over- 
seas to  France  in  September,  1918,  and  re- 
turned home  and  was  honorably  discharged 
July  8,  1919.  He  enlisted  as  a  private,  became 
a  private  of  the  first  class,  corporal,  sergeant 
and  finally  regimental  sergeant  major. 

After  leaving  the  army,  Mr.  Searing  was 
associated  in  practice  with  Judge  W.  A. 
Schwartz  until  1920,  when  he  was  first  elected 
to  the  office  of  state's  attorney.  In  1924  he 
was  reelected.  Mr.  Searing  received  a  dis- 
tinctive honor  when  in  December,  1925,  at  the 
annual  session  of  the  Illinois  State's  Attor- 
neys Association  at  Chicago.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  organization.  He  had  pre- 
viously served  as  secretary  and  vice  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Searing  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason, 
member  of  the  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. He  married  in  1915,  Miss  Gale  Shanoh 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Birchard  E.  Baum,  municipal  judge  of 
Danville,  had  long  been  prominent  in  politics 
and  business  affairs  in  Vermilion  County. 
Before  removing  to  Danville,  his  home  was  at 
Ridge  Farm  and  he  was  in  the  telephone  busi- 
ness in  that  locality  for  many  years. 

Judge  Baum  was  born  at  Point  Isabel,  Ohio, 
March  7,  1869.  The  Baum  family  is  of  Ger- 
man extraction,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania 
at  the  time  of  William  Penn.  His  grandfather, 
Joseph  Baum,  was  a  native  of  Reading,  Penn- 
sylvania, was  a  gunsmith  by  trade,  and  when 
in  middle  years  removed  to  Point  Isabel  in 
Southern  Ohio,  where  he  lived  until  his  death. 
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He  died  in  1876  at  the  remarkable  age  of  105 
years.  John  C.  Baura,  father  of  Judge  Baum, 
was  born  at  Point  Isabel  in  Clermont  County, 
Ohio,  March  19,  1846;  was  reared  and  married 
there  and  learned  and  followed  during  his 
active  career  the  trade  of  blacksmith.  In  1872 
he  removed  to  Palermo,  Illinois,  in  1876  to 
Geoi-getown  this  state  and  after  1877  his  home 
was  at  Ridge  Farm  in  Vermilion  County.  He 
died  in  Danville,  January  1,  1914,  and  was 
buried  at  Ridge  Farm.  As  a  democrat  he 
held  several  local  offices,  was  an  active  worker 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  from 
early  manhood  was  affiliated  with  the  Ma- 
sonic order.  John  C.  Baum  married  Mar- 
garet J.  Salt,  who  was  born  at  Point  Isabel, 
Ohio,  June  7,  1848,  and  died  at  Ridge  Farm, 
May  10,  1898. 

Birchard  E.  Baum  was  three  years  of  age 
when  brought  to  Illinois,  grew  up  at  Ridge 
Farm,  attended  public  schools  there,  complet- 
ing his  high  school  course  in  1887.  He  had 
five  years  of  experience  clerking  in  a  store 
and  was  postmaster  of  Ridge  Farm  during 
the  Cleveland  administration  from  1893  to 
1897.  Mr.  Baum  for  twenty-two  years  was 
superintendent  of  the  Vermilion  County  Tele- 
phone Company  and  during  that  time  he  car- 
ried out  a  very  effective  organization  and  ex- 
pansion of  telephone  facilities  over  the  county, 
perfecting  a  service  that  was  little  more  than 
nominal  when  he  went  into  the  business. 

Mr.  Baum  removed  from  Ridge  Farm  to 
Danville  in  1904.  In  1918,  after  an  attack  of 
the  influenza,  he  spent  some  months  recuperat- 
ing his  health  in  Florida  and  Cuba,  returning 
to  Danville  in  1919.  He  was  elected  munici- 
pal judge  in  May,  1924,  with  office  in  the 
Danville  City  Hall.  Though  formerly  a  demo- 
crat, Mr.  Baum  for  some  years  was  a  re- 
publican. He  was  affiliated  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  and  fraternally  a  mem- 
ber of  Olive  Branch  Lodge  No.  38,  F.  and  A. 
M.,  Vermilion  Chapter  No.  82,  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  Athelstan  Commandery  No.  45, 
Knights  Templar,  Danville  Consistory  of  the 
Scottish  Rite,  Ansar  Circle  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine  at  Springfield,  and  Past  Chancellor  of 
Damascus  Lodge  No.  84,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
at  Danville,  and  a  member  of  Danville  Lodge 
No.  332,  B.  P.  0.  Elks. 

Birchard  E.  Baum  died  October  10,  1925. 
He  was  married  to  Wilhelmine  Keller,  his 
nurse,  daughter  of  John  and  Johanah  Keller 
of  Danville,  Illinois.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  two  brothers,  Perle  M.  Baum  and 
George  H.  Baum. 

John  T.  Legier,  M.  D.  Through  half  of  a 
normal  lifetime  Doctor  Legier  has  devoted 
himself  faithfully  to  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery  in  Southern  Illinois,  where  he  is 
highly  esteemed.  For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  his  home  has  been  at  Carmi. 

Doctor  Legier  was  born  at  Rochester  Mills, 
in  Wabash  County,  Illinois,  October  19,  1867. 
His  parents,  George  M.  and  Julia  A.  (Tugaw) 
Legier,  were  also  natives  of  Wabash  County 
and  of  French  ancestry.  George  M.  Legier 
was  a  general  merchant,  grain  dealer  and 
pork  packer  at  Rochester  Mills,  but  the  later 
years  of  his  life  were  given  to  farming.  He 
died  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Doctor  Legier, 


at  Carmi,  in  1918,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two, 
his  wife  having  passed  away  aged  sixty-five. 
Their  children  were:  John  T. ;  Frederick,  now 
deceased;  Mrs.  Laura  Stansfield;  and  Miss 
Naomi  B. 

John  T.  Legier  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  went  to  Keensburg, 
Illinois,  where  after  completing  his  common 
school  education  he  began  the  study  of  med- 
icine under  Dr.  P.  G.  Manley.  From  there 
he  went  East  to  New  York  and  in  1891  was 
graduated  from  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege, one  of  the  best  medical  schools  in  the 
country.  Doctor  Legier  first  engaged  in  pri- 
vate practice  in  the  town  where  he  had  grown 
up,  Keensburg,  but  on  October  3,  1899,  re- 
moved to  Carmi,  and  where  he  still  continues 
to  look  after  and  serve  the  many  families  and 
individuals  who  regard  him  as  the  leader  of 
his  profession  in  that  community.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1926,  he  and  Dr.  F.  C.  Sibley  and  Miss 
Wilmina  K.  Pfeifer  founded  the  Carmi  Hos- 
pital, of  which  they  are  proprietors. 

Doctor  Legier  in  the  course  of  his  practice 
took  postgraduate  work  in  the  Chicago  Post- 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine  and  also  at  Tu- 
lane  University  at  New  Orleans.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  White  County,  Illinois  State 
and  American  Medical  Associations,  and  is  a 
Methodist.  For  many  years  he  voted  the  pro- 
hibition ticket,  and  in  later  years  has  usually 
supported  the  republican  party.  Doctor  Legier 
married,  in  1890,  Margaret  R.  Rigg,  a  native 
of  Wabash  County,  Illinois.  They  have  three 
children:  Paul  Manley,  who  is  married  and 
is  in  the  automobile  business  at  Carmi;  Mary 
Pauline,  wife  of  E.  E.  Wilhoit,  of  Champaign, 
Illinois;  and  John  A.,  who  is  married  and  is 
now  preparing  himself  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

James  J.  Ellis,  M.  D.  With  a  high  stand- 
ing as  a  physician  and  surgeon,  Doctor  Ellis 
is  well  known  professionally  in  several  com- 
munities of  southern  Illinois,  but  for  the  past 
twelve  years  his  home  has  been  at  West 
Frankfort. 

His  father,  Hiram  Stanford  Ellis,  came  from 
Tennessee  and  settled  in  Hamilton  County, 
Illinois,  where  he  followed  farming  until  his 
death  in  1889.  He  married  Elizabeth  Pulliam, 
of  another  Tennessee  family  that  came  to  Illi- 
nois in  early  times.     She  died  in  1888. 

James  J.  Ellis  was  one  of  five  children  and 
was  born  on  the  home  farm  in  Hamilton 
County  April  17,  1882.  He  grew  up  in  that 
rural  community,  attended  district  schools  and 
afterwards  Ewing  College.  Doctor  Ellis  on 
May  7,  1909,  was  graduated  from  the  St. 
Louis  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and 
had  one  year  of  training  as  an  interne  in  the 
St.  Louis  City  Hospital.  For  five  years  he 
practiced  at  Walpole  in  Hamilton  County,  and 
in  1914  removed  to  West  Frankfort,  where  his 
abilities  have  been  taxed  by  a  large  practice  in 
medicine  and  surgery.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Franklin  County,  Illinois  State  and  American 
Medical  Associations  and  is  a  Scottish  Rite 
Mason  and  Shriner,  being  a  member  of  the 
Consistory  and  Temple  at  East  St.  Louis.  He 
also  belongs  to  the  Lions  Club. 

Doctor  Ellis  married  Helen  D.  Wilderman, 
daughter  of  John  Wilderman.    Doctor  Ellis  has 
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two  sons.  James  Conrad  Ellis  graduated  in 
lli:2(5  from  Rush  Medical  College  of  Chicago, 
having  taken  his  A.  B.  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  in  1923,  and  is  now  serving  as 
an  interne  in  the  General  Hospital  at  Los 
Angeles,  California.  The  younger  son  (Les- 
ter) Neal,  is  completing  his  college  education 
in  DePauw  University  in  Indiana. 

Judge  Charles  H.  Miller,  judge  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  Second  Circuit,  was  thirty 
years  of  age  when  first  elected  to  the  bench, 
being  one  of  the  youngest  circuit  judges  in  the 
state.  He  is  completing  his  second  term,  and 
has  gained  the  general  esteem  of  the  bar  and 
public  for  the  splendid  efficiency  with  which 
he  has  attended  to  the  great  volume  of  business 
in  his  court. 

Judge  Miller  was  born  at  Cobden,  Illinois, 
August  6,  1884.  He  graduated  from  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  village  in  1899,  and  in 
1906  completed  his  literary  education  at  Mc- 
Kendree  College.  Judge  Miller  spent  three 
years  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Illinois  bar  in  1909,  and  in  the 
same  year  established  his  home  and  office  at 
Benton.  In  1910  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  W.  F.  Spiller,  and  they  were  associated 
in  practice  until  1915,  when  Judge  Miller  was 
elected  for  his  first  term  on  the  circuit  bench. 
He  was  commissioned  June  21,  1915,  and  after 
the  first  term  of  six  years  was  reelected  for  a 
second  term  in  June,  1921.  Prior  to  going 
on  the  bench  he  had  been  United  States  court 
commissioner  for  the  eastern  district  of  Il- 
linois. 

Judge  Miller  is  a  York  and  Scottish  Rite 
Mason,  and  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at 
East  St.  Louis.  He  married,  in  1915,  Lillian 
R.  Snyder,  daughter  of  Solomon  O.  Snyder. 
They  have  two  children,  Mary  Virginia  and 
Joan. 

Mike  Ferrell,  whose  family  has  been  in 
Williamson  County  for  three  generations,  is 
one  of  the  county's  substantial  bankers  and 
business  men,  being  cashier  and  director  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Carterville. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Carterville  was 
organized  in  1905,  with  A.  K.  Ellis  president 
and  A.  J.  Guerrataez  the  first  cashier.  The 
bank  has  operated  on  its  original  capital  of 
$50,000,  and  now  has  surplus  of  $25,000,  and 
total  resources  of  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
million  dollars.  The  deposits  according  to  a 
recent  statement  approximated  nearly  $600,000. 
Since  1923  Dr.  F.  M.  Hiller  has  been  presi- 
dent, and  the  executive  responsibilities  of 
cashier  have  reposed  in  the  capable  hands  of 
Mike  Ferrell  since  1915. 

Mr.  Ferrell's  grandfather,  George  Ferrell, 
was  born  in  Tennessee,  and  on  coming  to  Illi- 
nois settled  in  Williamson  County,  where  he 
was  a  farmer  and  merchant,  and  where  he  died 
in  1856.  Hosea  Vice  Ferrell,  father  of  Mike 
Ferrell,  was  born  in  Williamson  County  in 
1844,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  enlisted  for 
service  in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  war. 
He  was  with  an  Illinois  regiment,  was  wounded 
in  battle,  and  after  the  war  came  home  and 
completed  his  education.  He  became  a  teacher 
in  country  schools,  and  was  one  of  the  able 
citizens   of  the  county.     He  married   Mildred 


Cassander  Davis,  who  was  born  in  Williamson 
County,  Illinois,  in  1848,  her  family  likewise 
having  come  from  Tennessee. 

Mike  Ferrell,  one  of  eleven  children,  was 
born  in  Carterville  June  4,  1878.  As  a  boy 
there  he  attended  the  village  schools,  and  after 
reaching  years  of  maturity  he  engaged  in 
farming  and  dairying,  and  later  took  up  min- 
ing. Since  1915  he  has  been  the  official  most 
frequently  met  with  at  the  First  National 
Bank.  He  is  also  secretary  of  the  Egypt 
Building  &  Loan  Association,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  1918  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  This  association  is  now  one  of  the 
prosperous  organizations  of  its  kind  in  south- 
ern Illinois,  having  assets  of  over  $500,000. 

Mr.  Ferrell  for  1926  served  as  president  of 
the  Williamson  County  Bankers  Association. 
At  one  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners,  is  a  Knight  Templar 
Mason  and  Shriner,  member  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

He  married  Miss  Daisy  Phillips,  of  William- 
son County,  who  died  September  14,  1925. 
There  are  three  children :  Beulah,  wife  of 
Glenn  Alcorn,  of  Carterville;  George  and  Nora 
May,  who  are  attending  school. 

J.  W.  McCormack  is  founder  and  president 
of  one  of  the  successful  firms  of  real  estate 
operators  and  builders  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
the  J.  W.  McCormack  Company,  Incorporated. 
This  company  has  its  headquarters  in  the 
downtown  district  at  111  West  Washington 
Street,  but  the  field  in  which  Mr.  McCormack's 
genius  as  a  subdivider  has  been  most  con- 
spicuously displayed  is  the  southwestern  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  where  recently  his  company 
has  put  on  the  market  the  Boulevard  Manor 
Additions. 

Mr.  McCormack  was  born  in  Jefferson 
County,  Missouri,  in  1890,  grew  up  on  a  farm, 
was  educated  in  the  schools  at  Festus, 
Missouri,  and  had  his  early  training  and  ex- 
perience in  the  real  estate  business  at  St. 
Louis.  His  father,  George  W.  McCormack, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  was  a 
pioneer  of  Jefferson  County,  Missouri,  where 
he  carried  on  farming  operations  all  his  life. 

Since  1916  Mr.  McCormack's  home  has  been 
at  Chicago,  and  he  has  had  an  increasingly 
prominent  and  successful  part  in  the  real 
estate  business  in  that  city.  For  several  years 
he  was  connected  with  the  William  H.  Britigan 
Realty  Association.  This  is  one  of  the  old 
and  prominent  real  estate  organizations,  and 
among  other  distinctions  it  has  turned  out  a 
number  of  highly  successful  real  estate  men. 
Mr.  McCormack  in  1924  founded  the  J.  W. 
McCormack  Company,  Incorporated.  This 
company  has  already  carried  out  several  de- 
velopment projects,  culminating  in  the  present 
Boulevard  Manor  Additions,  highly  improved 
and  residential  section  in  Cicero,  with 
Pershing  Road  as  its  southern  boundary,  and 
extending  from  Fifty-sixth  Avenue  on  the  east 
to  the  Berwyn-Cicero  limits  on  the  west,  and 
to  the  Illinois  Central  right  of  way  on  the 
north.  The  property  is  only  eight  miles  from 
the  Loop  district,  and  has  as  its  main  facilities 
for  transportation  the  Burlington  and  Illinois 
Central  Railways.    The  enterprise  of  Mr.  Mc- 
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Cormack  is  developing  this  property  attracted 
special  attention  through  his  independent  un- 
dertaking of  building  a  street  car  line  from 
the  existing  terminus  into  and  through  his 
subdivision,  paying  the  cost  of  construction 
and  then  turning  it  over  to  one  of  the  railway 
companies  for  the  operation  of  cars. 

Mr.  McCormack  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Real  Estate  Board  and  the  Chicago  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce.  He  married  Miss  Ida  C, 
Kleinschmidt,  of  Missouri. 

Citizens  State  Bank.  The  Citizens  State 
Bank  of  Champaign  was  incorporated  in  1908, 
at  which  time  it  was  the  smallest  banking 
house  in  Champaign  County.  At  the  time  of 
incorporation  the  officei's  were:  A.  M.  Burke, 
president;  E.  I.  Burke,  vice  president;  and 
C.  L.  Maxwell,  cashier.  This  bank  under  the 
wise  and  conservative  management  of  Presi- 
dent Burke  has  so  expanded  that  it  now  does 
the  largest  banking  business  of  any  financial 
concern  in  the  county,  and  is  recognized  to  be 
without  any  peer  in  its  solidity  and  resources. 

According  to  the  statement  made  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1925,  this 
bank  has  total  resources  of  $3,987,341.36.  Its 
capital  is  $100,000;  its  surplus,  $100,000,  and 
its  undivided  profits,  $19,573.71.  It  has  de- 
posits amounting  to  $3,761,103.16.  Its  banking 
house  and  fixtures  are  valued  at  $44,468,86, 
and  its  other  real  estate  at  $54,056.23.  A  gen- 
eral banking  business  is  carried  on  in  all 
commercial  and  savings  lines,  there  are  safety 
deposit  vaults  in  the  bank  building,  and  spe- 
cial facilities  are  afforded  for  foreign  ex- 
change and  the  making  of  city  and  farm  real- 
estate  loans.  Through  the  trust  department 
the  bank  acts  as  executor,  administrator  and 
trustee  for  estates. 

The  present  officers  are:  A.  M.  Burke,  pres- 
ident; J.  C.  Dodds,  vice  president;  E.  I.  Burke, 
vice  president  and  cashier;  F.  L.  Hutchins, 
S.  A.  Blaine  and  H.  B.  Wilson,  assistant  cash- 
iers; and  John  A.  Burke,  auditor.  The  Board 
of  Directors  is  composed  of  the  following,  all 
men  of  substance  and  high  standing  in  the 
community:  A.  M.  Burke,  O.  L.  Percival, 
J.  C.  Dodds,  E.  I.  Burke,  A.  L.  Monroe,  F.  L. 
Hutchins,  Jr.,  and  D.  B.  "Wright. 

Arthur  M.  Burke,  president  of  the  Citizens 
State  Bank  of  Champaign,  and  treasurer  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing financiers  and  solid  citizens  of  Champaign 
County.  He  was  born  in  Condit  Township, 
this  county,  November  6,  1870,  a  son  of  P.  E. 
and  Isabella  Burke.  P.  E.  Burke,  a  native 
of  Davis  County,  Kentucky,  came  to  Illinois 
about  1860  and  purchased  land  in  Logan 
County,  on  which  he  was  engaged  in  farming 
until  1867.  In  the  meanwhile  he  served  for 
three  years  in  the  war  between  the  states  in 
Company  F,  Thirty-eighth  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry,  participating  in  the  battles  of  Stone 
River,  Lookout  Mountain,  Chickamauga,  and 
other  major  engagements. 

In  1867  P.  E.  Burke  moved  to  Condit  Town- 
ship, Champaign  County,  bought  land,  and 
was  engaged  in  farming  it  until  1877,  when 
he  moved  to  Rantoul  and  embarked  in  a  gro- 
cery and  meat  business.  Later  he  was  en- 
gaged in  handling  grain  and  coal.     A  man  of 


great  personal  courage,  he  served  first  as 
deputy  sheriff,  and  later  as  sheriff  of  Cham- 
paign County.  The  death  of  this  widely  and 
favorably  known  citizen  occurred  February  14, 
1896,  and  in  his  passing  his  community  lost 
one  of  its  strong  influences  for  good. 

Arthur  M.  Burke  completed  his  education 
in  the  Urbana  High  School,  and  then  was  em- 
ployed for  eighteen  months  by  a  wholesale 
commission  house  of  Denver,  Colorado.  Re- 
turning then  to  Champaign,  Mr.  Burke  served 
for  a  year  as  deputy  sheriff,  and  for  another 
year  was  reporter  and  collector  for  the  Ur- 
bana Herald.  From  that  time  until  1897  he 
was  a  clerk  in  a  local  department  store,  but 
in  February  of  that  year  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  J.  W.  Lawder  in  a  tailoring  busi- 
ness, which  they  carried  on  until  January  1, 
1899,  at  which  time  Mr.  Burke  entered  the 
Citizens  Bank  in  a  clerical  capacity.  The 
following  August  he  and  J.  W.  Orr  bought  the 
interest  of  John  Armstrong  in  that  institution, 
and  it  was  continued  as  a  private  banking 
house  until  1908,  when  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  Citizens  State  Bank, 
with  A.  M.  Burke  as  president;  E.  I.  Burke, 
vice  president,  and  C.  L.  Maxwell  as  cashier. 
At  that  time  the  bank  was  the  smallest  in 
Champaign  County,  but  it  now  has  more  de- 
posits and  does  a  larger  amount  of  banking 
business  than  any  other  in  the  county.  Mr. 
Burke  still  continues  as  president,  and  devotes 
all  of  his  time  to  the  bank  aside  from  over- 
seeing his  farming  operations  in  Champaign 
County.  While  an  active  worker  in  the  re- 
publican party,  he  has  no  personal  ambitions 
for  political  prestige,  and  has  more  than  once 
refused  appointment  to  high-salaried  positions. 
In  April,  1921,  he  was  made  treasurer  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  which  office  he  still 
holds  with  efficient  capability. 

On  September  5,  1892,  Mr.  Burke  married 
Miss  Stella  Innes,  of  Urbana,  and  they  have 
two  sons,  John  A.  and  Robert,  the  latter  of 
whom,  a  lad  of  sixteen  years,  is  attending 
high  school.  John  A.  Burke  was  graduated  in 
mechanical  engineering  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  1920.  During  the  World  war  he 
was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  while 
in  training  at  Fort  Sheridan.  Since  January 
1,  1924,  he  has  been  auditor  of  the  Citizens 
State  Bank.  He  married  Miss  Clyde  Keene, 
of  Kentucky,  and  they  have  two  children, 
Arthur  and  James.  Aside  from  his  member- 
ship in  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  President 
Burke  has  no  fraternal  connections,  as  his 
business  cares  absorb  his  time  and  attention. 
Not  only  does  he  take  a  deep  pride  in  his 
home  city  and  county,  but  he  is  willing  and 
anxious  to  advance  them  in  any  way  that  lies 
in  his  power,  but,  being  a  conservative  man, 
he  will  not  support  any  movement  that  has  not 
a  sound  and  legitimate  foundation. 

Presley  Goldona  Bradbury  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  began  practice  in  Crawford 
County  in  1876.  He  is  one  of  the  few  Illinois 
attorneys  who  have  rounded  out  a  career  of 
half  a  century  of  continuous  work  in  the  legal 
profession.  He  has  enjoyed  success  in  his 
vocation,  and  his  career  has  brought  him  a 
marked  measure  of  community  esteem  and 
honor. 
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He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Hutsonville  Town- 
ship, Crawford  County,  October  6,  1847,  son 
of  John  S.  and  Jemima  (Buckner)  Bradbury, 
and  grandson  of  John  and  Mary  (Hines) 
Bradbury.  John  Bradbury,  his  grandfather, 
was  born  in  North  Carolina,  his  wife  being  a 
native  of  Maryland.  Their  children  were: 
Anna,  who  married  Cornelius  Martin;  Peter; 
Martha,  who  became  the  wife  of  Bryant  Cox; 
James;  Morland;  and  John  S.  John  S.  Brad- 
bury was  born  in  North  Carolina,  August  17, 
1822,  and  was  six  years  of  age  when,  in  1828, 
the  family  rigged  up  two  two-wheeled  carts 
and  started  on  their  westward  migration, 
spending  a  brief  time  en  route  in  Orange 
County,  Indiana,  but  before  the  end  of  the 
year  settling  in  Crawford  County,  Illinois. 
John  Bradbury  died  the  year  following  his 
Illinois  settlement.  His  wife  passed  away  in 
1847.  John  S.  Bradbury  because  of  the  early 
death  of  his  father  assumed  responsibilities 
beyond  his  years  and  strength.  He  grew  up 
and  became  a  farmer  and  lived  an  industrious 
and  exemplary  life  within  a  mile  of  where 
his  father  first  settled  in  Crawford  County. 
He  cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for  James  K. 
Polk  and  voted  as  a  democrat  all  his  years. 
He  married,  February  12,  1844,  Jemima  Buck- 
ner, whose  parents,  Henry  and  Martha  (Ev- 
ans) Buckner,  settled  in  Crawford  County 
about  1818.  John  S.  and  Jemima  Bradbury 
had  three  children,  James,  Presley  G.  and 
Catherine.  Their  mother  died  in  1851  and 
subsequently  Nancy  Huckaby  became  the  wife 
of  John  S.  Bradbury,  and  by  this  marriage 
there  were  children  named  Andrew,  John, 
Rosa,  George,  Alice,  Albert,  Willis  and  Nancy. 

Presley  G.  Bradbury  was  one  of  the  large 
household  of  children  that  grew  up  on  his 
father's  farm  and  up  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  put  his  strength  to  test  in  farm  work 
and  in  doing  his  share  of  the  labors  required 
for  the  support  of  the  family.  He  attended 
the  village  school  at  York,  a  school  at  that 
time  of  high  standing  and  one  which  provided 
unusual  culture  for  its  students.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  Mr.  Bradbury  left  home.  His 
father's  parting  words,  "Son,  I  am  too  poor 
to  give  you  anything  as  a  start  in  life,  but  if 
you  ever  need  help  let  me  know,"  contained 
both  encouragement  and  incentive  to  the  young 
man  and  deepened  his  determination  to  suc- 
ceed. He  secured  a  school,  became  a  district 
school  teacher,  and  for  seven  years  following 
alternated  between  teaching  and  attending 
school  himself.  He  continued  his  own  educa- 
tion in  the  normal  school  at  Normal,  Illinois, 
and  at  Carbondale.  His  last  school  work  was 
done  at  Palestine.  In  1873  he  was  elected 
county  superintendent  of  schools  of  Crawford 
County,  and  rounded  out  his  educational  career 
with  three  years  of  highly  satisfactory  work 
in  that  position,  and  resigned  to  become  state's 
attorney. 

While  teaching  he  had  diligently  pursued 
the  study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  on  July  4,  1876,  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Later 
in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  state's  attor- 
ney of  Crawford  County,  and  filled  that  office 
two  terms,  eight  years.  After  retiring  from 
the  office  he  gained  a  large  practice,  and  be- 
came   distinguished    over    Crawford    and    ad- 


joining counties  for  his  skill  and  resourceful- 
ness as  a  criminal  lawyer,  ranking  as  one  of 
the  ablest  in  that  branch  of  the  profession 
in  the  state.  Mr.  Bradbury  has  always  voted 
for  and  acted  with  the  democratic  party.  He 
has  for  over  thirty  years  been  a  director  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Robinson.  Mr. 
Bradbury  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  is  a  Master  Mason  and  Knight  of 
Pythias.  He  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Robinson  in  1892,  and  soon  after- 
ward was  made  a  ruling  elder,  regularly  re- 
elected thereafter  and  recently  electd  ruling 
elder  for  life. 

He  married,  December  31,  1877,  Miss  Jennie 
Kelley,  a  native  of  Sullivan  County,  Indiana. 
Her  father  was  a  pioneer  settler  there,  a 
farmer  and  business  man.  To  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradbury  were  born  four 
sons  and  one  daughter:  John  L.,  who  died  in 
1908;  Frances  C,  wife  of  Alonzo  J.  Goff,  of 
Robinson;  Palmer  G.,  William  E.  and  James 
Stanley.  The  son  William  E.  graduated  from 
the  law  department  of  Notre  Dame  University 
in  Indiana,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1916, 
and  was  with  the  colors  during  the  World  war 
in  1917-18.  He  is  now  practicing  law  with 
his  father.  James  Stanley  Bradbury  is  also 
a  law  graduate  from  Notre  Dame  and  is  prac- 
ticing law  in  Chicago. 

Enoch  E.  Newlin  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  bar  and  an  attorney  at  Robinson 
forty-five  years.  Of  that  time  he  gave  eighteen 
years  to  service  on  the  bench  as  a  judge  of 
the  Second  Judicial  Circuit.  Judge  Newlin 
was  a  farm  boy  in  Crawford  County,  and  all 
the  opportunities  for  education  beyond  the 
country  schools  were  supplied  by  his  own  ini- 
tiative and  effort.  As  a  professional  man  and 
as  a  citizen  he  has  been  justly  admired  for 
the  qualities  that  have  raised  him  above  the 
commonplace,  for  his  rugged  integrity  and  for 
the  fine  spirit  that  has  characterized  all  his 
relations  with  the  community. 

In  his  individual  record  and  in  his  ancestry 
no  one  could  be  more  thoroughly  an  American. 
The  history  of  the  Newlin  family  has  been 
traced  back  to  Newland  Hall,  Essex,  England, 
to  about  the  year  1150.  In  England  the 
name  was  spelled  sometimes  Newland  and 
sometimes  Newlin.  At  a  later  date  ap- 
peared the  ancestor  of  Nicholas  Newlin,  who 
was  born  at  Canterbury,  England,  in  1580. 
His  son  Nicholas  was  born  in  Ireland.  This 
Nicholas  was  the  father  of  Nathaniel  Newlin, 
who  left  his  native  country  of  Ireland  and 
settled  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  ac- 
quiring a  land  grant  in  that  province  as  early 
as  1683.  John  Newlin,  son  of  Nathaniel, 
moved  to  North  Carolina.  His  children  and 
grandchildren  comprise  a  large  group,  ac- 
counting for  many  of  the  Newlins  who  lived 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  during  the 
last  century.  The  children  and  grandchildren 
were:  John,  father  of  Malinda,  William,  Ra- 
chael,  Deina,  Sargent,  Sarah,  Charles  and 
Jacob;  Jacob,  father  of  Elias,  John,  Elihu, 
Sarah,  Lidda  and  Zilla;  James,  father  of  John, 
Andrew,  Hiram,  Alfred,  Abraham,  Oliver,  Na- 
than and  Cyrus;  Nathan,  father  of  Hannah, 
Sarah,  Elder,  J.  Nelson,  Holiday  P.,  Nancy, 
Fidelia,  Elizabeth  and  Martha;  Thomas,  father 
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of  Matthew,  Eli,  Ahi,  John  D.  and  Rebecca; 
William,  father  of  Jonathan,  Richard,  Mary, 
Elias,  Andrew  and  Elizabeth;  Sarah,  who  mar- 
ried John  Mitchell  and  became  the  mother 
of  James,  Mary  and  John  Mitchell;  Mary, 
who  never  married  and  left  no  descendants; 
Jonathan,  father  of  William,  Ruth,  James, 
Calvin,  Clark,  Eliza,  Joshua,  Charles,  Lind- 
say, Alexander  and  Emily. 

Eli  Newlin,  son  of  John  and  grandson  of 
Nathaniel,  and  thus  representing  the  third 
generation  of  the  family  in  America,  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Crawford  Coun- 
ty, Illinois.  He  became  the  father  of  a  large 
family  of  children,  named :  Jonathan,  Mahala, 
Sarah,  Enoch,  Thomas,  Frederick,  John  Kel- 
ley  and  Mary. 

Of  these  Thomas  Newlin  was  the  father  of 
Judge  Newlin.  Thomas  Newlin  was  born  after 
his  parents  settled  in  Crawford  County.  In 
1861  he  enlisted  in  Company  I  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Illinois  Infantry.  His  brother,  John 
Kelley  Newlin,  was  a  soldier  in  the  same  regi- 
ment, and  both  died  before  the  war  was  over. 
Thomas  Newlin  died  in  the  hospital  at  Mur- 
freesboro,  Tennessee,  in  1862.  He  married 
Mary  Ruckle,  a  native  of  Licking  County, 
Ohio.  She  was  left  a  widow,  and  under  diffi- 
cult circumstances  reared  her  children  on  the 
farm.  She  was  always  a  devout  Methodist 
and  lived  to  be  about  sixty  years  of  age.  Her 
children  were  Martha,  James  M.,  George, 
Enoch  E.,  LeRoy  and  Thomas  J. 

Enoch  E.  Newlin  was  four  years  old  when 
his  father  died  and  in  the  years  of  his  child- 
hood and  early  youth  he  experienced  some  of 
the  simple  poverty  that  attended  his  mother's 
household.  He  was  educated  in  the  country 
schools,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  qualified 
as  a  teacher.  For  seven  years  he  taught  in 
country  districts,  doing  farm  work  in  the  in- 
tervals. While  teaching  he  centered  his  am- 
bition upon  a  career  as  a  lawyer.  He  studied 
in  the  law  office  of  Callahan  and  Jones  at 
Robinson,  and  in  1882,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  at  once 
engaged  in  practice  at  Robinson,  which  has 
been  his  home  and  the  center  of  his  profes- 
sional activities  ever  since.  Soon  after  be- 
ginning practice  he  was  made  city  attorney 
of  Robinson.  In  1884  he  was  elected  state's 
attorney  of  Crawford  County,  and  by  re- 
election he  served  eight  years.  Then  followed 
a  period  when  he  was  allowed  to  give  his  full 
time  to  his  growing  law  practice.  In  June, 
1897,  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Second  Ju- 
dicial Circuit.  Six  years  later,  in  June,  1903, 
he  was  re-elected,  and  enjoyed  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  administration  of  justice  ap- 
proved a  third  time  by  popular  vote  in  June, 
1909.  He  rounded  out  the  full  three  terms, 
a  total  of  eighteen  years,  on  the  bench,  and 
then  voluntarily  retired  with  a  reputation  as 
a  jurist  that  will  always  make  his  name  note- 
worthy in  the  annals  of  the  bench.  Since  re- 
tiring from  office  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
quiet  routine  of  a  general  law  practice  at 
Robinson. 

Judge  Newlin  is  a  democrat  in  politics.  He 
is  a  Knight  Templar  Mason,  and  he  and  his 
wife  are  active  Methodists.  For  over  thirty 
years  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  his  church. 


He  married,  in  1885,  Miss  Clara  A.  Coulter, 
who  was  born  in  Crawford  County,  daughter 
of  Melville  and  Mary  Coulter.  They  have 
three  children:  Mary  Fay,  wife  of  E.  C.  Land- 
grebe  of  Huntingburg,  Indiana;  Frank  E.,  who 
graduated  from  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  practiced  for  a  time 
with  his  father  at  Robinson,  but  is  now  lo- 
cated in  Florida ;  and  Marian  O.,  wife  of 
F.  W.  Kessler,  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

John  C.  Eagleton  is  in  his  second  term 
as  judge  of  the  Second  Judicial  Circuit.  His 
home  is  at  Robinson,  and  in  that  city  he  read 
law  and  began  practice  after  his  admission 
to  the  bar.  Judge  Eagleton  has  proved  him- 
self worthy  of  the  honors  bestowed  upon  him 
in  the  judicial  office,  and  his  career  is  also 
interesting  because  he  has  achieved  success 
over  difficulties. 

Judge  Eagleton  was  born  on  a  farm,  of 
poor  but  highly  respected  parents,  members  of 
pioneer  families  in  Southern  Illinois.  His 
birth  occurred  in  Crawford  County  April  10, 
1866.  His  grandparents  were  James  and  Mar- 
garet or  "Peggy"  (Montgomery)  Eagleton. 
They  were  one  of  the  first  couples  to  receive 
a  marriage  license  in  Crawford  County,  the 
date  of  their  marriage  being  1818,  the  same 
year  that  Illinois  came  into  the  Union.  James 
Eagleton,  of  Scotch  ancestry  and  Virginia 
stock,  was  born  in  Blount  County,  Tennessee. 
He  came  to  Illinois  to  escape  the  institution  of 
slavery.  His  location  was  a  farm  south  of 
Palestine  in  Crawford  County,  in  which  county 
he  died.  His  wife  was  a  member  of  one  of 
the  very  earliest  families  to  come  to  Crawford 
County,  and  Montgomery  Township  in  the 
county  was  named  in  honor  of  this  family. 
Among  the  sons  of  James  Eagleton,  four 
served  as  soldiers  in  the  Civil  war.  He  and 
his  wife  were  charter  members  of  the  first 
Presbyterian  Church  organized  in  Crawford 
County,  and  he  was  a  ruling  elder  of  the 
church. 

James  M.  Eagleton,  father  of  Judge  Eagle- 
ton, was  born  in  Crawford  County,  February 
8,  1832,  and  lived  there  all  his  life,  passing 
away  in  1911.  He  was  a  farmer  in  early  life, 
but  for  many  years  resided  in  Robinson.  He 
offered  his  services  in  defense  of  the  Union 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  along  with 
his  brothers,  but  was  rejected  for  physical 
reasons.  He  cast  his  first  presidential  vote 
for  John  C.  Fremont,  the  first  standard  bearer 
of  the  republican  party,  and  he  voted  for  the 
other  successive  candidates  of  that  party  for 
President  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  and  his 
wife  were  Presbyterians.  James  M.  Eagleton 
married  Nancy  A.  Baugess.  She  was  a  na- 
tive of  North  Carolina  and  came  to  Crawford 
County,  Illinois,  alone.  She  was  living  in  the 
home  of  James  Eagleton  when  she  and  the 
latter's  son,  James  M.,  were  married.  They 
had  several  children,  but  the  only  two  to 
reach  mature  years  were  George  Davis  and 
John  C,  both  residents  of  Robinson. 

John  C.  Eagleton  when  a  small  child  moved 
with  his  parents  to  Robinson,  where  he  grew 
up,  graduating  from  high  school.  He  then 
learned  the  stone  cutter's  trade,  and  at  one 
time  worked  as  a  section  hand  on  the  railroad. 
In   these  ways  he  supplied  the  capital  for  a 
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higher  education,  and  his  earnestness  and  in- 
dustry commended  him  to  the  favorable  at- 
tention of  his  fellow  citizens  even  as  a  youth. 
While  working  at  his  trade  as  a  stone  cutter 
he  studied  law  in  Robinson  under  Judge  Enoch 
E.  Newlin,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
May,  1889.  Judge  Eagleton  still  has  in  his 
library  the  first  law  book  he  purchased.  He 
earned  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  these 
books  by  cutting  stone  for  the  schoolhouse  at 
Palestine.  In  September,  1891,  he  engaged 
in  law  practice,  and  in  a  short  time  had  a 
clientage  that  ranked  him  among  the  leading 
members  of  the  local  bar. 

In  the  thirty-five  years  since  he  began  the 
practice  of  law  Judge  Eagleton  has  received 
many  honors  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. He  has  been  city  clerk,  city  attorney, 
mayor  of  Robinson,  county  judge,  and  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Supreme  Court  served  as  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  Appellate  Court.  He 
also  served  eighteen  years  on  the  school  board 
of  Robinson.  For  many  years  he  served  as  a 
member  and  also  as  chairman  and  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Republican  County  Central  Com- 
mittee. In  June,  1915,  he  was  elected  judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court  in  the  Second  Judicial 
Circuit,  and  succeeded  on  the  bench  his  hon- 
ored preceptor,  Judge  Enoch  E.  Newlin,  who 
had  served  three  terms  and  who  was  a  demo- 
crat in  politics.  In  1921  Judge  Eagleton  was 
reelected,  his  present  term  expiring  in  1927. 
His  opinions  and  rulings  have  given  evidence 
of  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  law  and  his 
entire  administration  on  the  bench  has  been 
approved  by  both  the  bar  and  the  public. 
Judge  Eagleton  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
order,  Knights  of  Pythias  and  Woodmen  of 
the  World,  and  belongs  to  the  Church  of  the 
Disciples  or  Christian  Church. 

He  married  April  6,  1892,  Miss  Lola  M. 
Ritchie,  daughter  of  Crawford  B.  and  Caro- 
line Amanda  (Lemmon)  Ritchie.  She  was 
born  in  Lawence  County,  Illinois,  but  was  liv- 
ing in  Crawford  County  at  the  time  of  and 
for  many  years  before  her  marriage.  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Eagleton  are  the  parents  of  four 
children:  Frank  R.,  Mary  Neal,  Robley  Neal 
and  Richard  H.  Robley  Neal  is  a  dentist 
practicing  at  Decatur,  Illinois.  The  son  Frank 
R.  during  the  World  war  was  in  the  Field 
Signal  Service,  spent  ten  and  a  half  months 
overseas  and  is  an  active  member  of  the 
American  Legion.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Robinson  High  School  and  of  the  Illinois  Wes- 
leyan  University  School  of  Law,  and  is  now 
an  assistant  attorney  general  at  Springfield. 
Mary  Neal  is  a  graduate  of  the  Northwestern 
University  School  of  Oratory;  and  Robley 
Neal  is  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  State  Dental 
School. 

Leroy  B.  House  is  well  established  in  the 
profession  of  dentistry  at  Herrin  in  William- 
son County.  He  is  a  native  of  this  section  of 
Southern  Illinois,  and  three  generations  of 
the  family  have  lived  there. 

His  grandfather,  Henry  Hill  House,  came 
from  North  Carolina,  living  in  Tennessee  for 
some  years  and  later  moving  to  Illinois,  where 
he  settled  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Ben- 
ton, the  county  seat  of  Franklin  County.  In 
that  community  he  lived  out  his  life.     James 


R.  House,  father  of  Doctor  House,  was  born 
in  North  Carolina  in  1849,  but  spent  his  active 
career  as  a  farmer  near  Benton  in  Franklin 
County.  He  married  Nancy  A.  Morris,  a 
native  of  Illinois,  where  she  was  born  in  1859. 
One  of  their  thirteen  children  was  Leroy  B. 
House,  who  was  born  at  the  old  homestead 
near  Benton  October  9,  1888. 

Doctor  House  supplemented  his  rural  school 
advantages  by  a  period  of  study  in  the  excel- 
lent normal  school  then  maintained  at  Benton. 
In  February,  1918,  he  enlisted  in  the  Medical 
Reserve  Corps  and  was  stationed  for  duty 
at  St.  Louis,  but  continued  his  studies  there 
without  being  called  to  active  service.  He  re- 
ceived an  honorable  discharge  from  the  Med- 
ical Reserve  Corps  in  December,  1919. 

Doctor  House  graduated  in  1921  from  the 
dental  department  of  St.  Louis  University, 
and  in  December  of  the  same  year  opened  his 
office  at  Herrin.  He  is  a  member  of  the  B.  P. 
O.  Elks.  Doctor  House  married  Lena  Pool, 
daughter  of  Morgan  Pool,  of  Hopkinsville, 
Kentucky.  They  have  one  child,  Helen  Vir- 
ginia House. 

James  L.  McDowell.  The  resourcefulness 
and  the  tenacity  of  purpose  that  signally 
marked  the  course  of  Mr.  McDowell  in  advanc- 
ing his  education  along  both  academic  and 
professional  lines  have  proved  likewise  potent 
in  gaining  to  him  success  and  prestige  as  one 
of  the  younger  generation  of  lawyers  in  the 
great  metropolis  of  Chicago.  Objective  rec- 
ognition of  his  sterling  character  and  his  pro- 
fessional ability  is  betokened  in  the  fact  that 
at  the  time  of  this  writing,  in  the  autumn  of 
1925,  Mr.  McDowell  is  in  active  service  as 
assistant  United  States  district  attorney  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Illinois. 

James  L.  McDowell  was  born  at  Fennimore, 
Wisconsin,  April  16,  1884,  and  is  a  son  of 
C.  Lucien  and  Zoa  Marie  (Sellick)  McDowell. 
His  rudimentary  education  was  received  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  Badger  State,  and  he  was 
a  lad  of  nine  years  at  the  time  of  the  family 
removal  to  Oregon,  Ogle  County,  Illinois. 
There  he  continued  his  studies  in  the  public 
schools  until  he  had  partially  completed  the 
work  of  his  sophomore  year  in  the  high  school, 
when  he  withdrew  and  found  employment  of 
humble  order,  so  that  at  that  early  stage  in  his 
career  he  became  in  large  measure  dependent 
upon  his  own  resources.  For  several  years 
Mi-.  McDowell  was  employed  by  the  Schiller 
Piano  Company  and  as  clerk  in  a  cigar  store  at 
Oregon,  and  he  had  in  the  meantime  gained 
the  friendship  and  helpful  interest  of  the  late 
Judge  James  H.  Cartwright  of  Oregon,  who 
eventually  became  chief  justice  of  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court  and  who  urged  the  young  cigar 
clerk  to  resume  his  school  work  and  gain  a 
more  advanced  education  as  a  proper  fortifica- 
tion for  a  career  of  greater  usefulness.  Thus 
it  was  that  Mr.  McDowell  took  an  unusual  ac- 
tion, in  that  he  resumed  his  high  school  stud- 
ies when  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
In  the  Oregon  High  School,  which  he  had 
previously  attended,  he  was  graduated  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1910,  and  he  then  fol- 
lowed again  the  kindly  and  earnest  advice  of 
Judge  Cartwright  by  initiating  preparation  for 
the  legal  profession.     He  completed  the  three 
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years'  course  in  the  law  department  of  the 
great  University  of  Michigan,  in  which  he  was 
graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1913 
and  from  which  he  received  his  well  earned 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  He  went  to  col- 
lege without  independent  means  and  worked 
his  way  through  the  law  department,  by  apply- 
ing himself  to  service  as  a  table  waiter  and  by 
doing  such  other  remunerative  work  as  he 
could  find. 

In  the  year  of  his  graduation  from  the  law 
school  Mr.  McDowell  was  admitted  to  the  Illi- 
nois bar  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
his  home  town  of  Oregon.  In  1915  he  was 
elected  city  attorney  of  Oregon,  and  of  this 
office  he  continued  the  incumbent  about  three 
years  or  until  the  city  adopted  the  commission 
form  of  government.  In  1920  he  was  elected 
state's  attorney  of  Ogle  County,  and  in  this 
position  he  gave  a  vigorous  and  successful 
administration  of  four  years,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  there  came  further  recognition 
of  his  ability  in  that  he  was  appointed  an 
assistant  United  States  district  attorney  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  under  District 
Attorney  Edwin  A.  Olson.  At  this  time  he 
removed  to  Chicago,  the  seat  of  this  Federal 
jurisdiction,  and  he  was  assigned  large  respon- 
sibilities— those  involved  in  the  prosecution  of 
all  cases  pertaining  to  the  violaton  of  the  Fed- 
eral prohibition  laws  and  the  Harrison  anti- 
narcotic  Federal  laws.  It  can  readily  be  un- 
derstood that  in  this  connection  have  been  ef- 
fectively tested  and  proved  the  powers  of  this 
vigorous  and  fearless  Federal  law  official,  and 
his  splendid  work  in  unearthing  and  prosecut- 
ing infractions  of  the  Federal  prohibition  and 
narcotic  laws  has  become  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  such  important  and  difficult  govern- 
mental service  in  the  great  city  of  Chicago, 
the  while  the  professional  reputation  of  Mr. 
McDowell  has  been  signally  advanced  through 
the  success  of  his  work  along  these  lines. 

On  January  27,  1916,  Mr.  McDowell  married 
Frances  M.  Weatherby,  of  Chicago.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  various  bodies  of  the  Masonic 
and  other  fraternal  organizations,  including 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Elks 
and  Loyal  Order  of  Moose.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  Tebala  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic 
Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hamilton  Club  and  Fort  Dearborn 
Town  Club. 

John  Calvin  Oxford  has  practiced  law  in 
Hardin  County  for  over  thirty  years.  He  is 
the  present  state's  attorney  of  that  county  and 
is  a  resident  of  Elizabethtown. 

He  was  born  in  Hardin  County,  January 
28,  1858.  The  Oxford  family  settled  in  that 
section  of  Illinois  in  1837,  the  founder  of  the 
family  being  his  grandfather,  James  Oxford, 
a  native  of  North  Carolina,  who  spent  his 
last  years  in  Hardin  County.  The  state's  at- 
torney is  a  son  of  Samuel  Calvin  and  Martha 
(Hodges)  Oxford.  His  father  was  born  in 
Tennessee,  in  1827,  and  was  ten  years  of  age 
when  the  family  came  to  Illinois.  Martha 
Hodges,  for  many  years  affectionately  known 
in  her  community  as  "Aunt  Patsie,"  was  born 
in  Kentucky,  a  daughter  of  William  Hodges. 
She  had  a  twin  sister,  Tabitha,  and  both  of 
them   lived    to   be    eighty-three    years    of    age 


and  died  within  forty-eight  hours  of  each 
other.  Samuel  C.  Oxford  and  wife  were  mar- 
ried in  Hardin  County  and  spent  all  their 
lives  there.  He  died  in  1884,  having  devoted 
his  active  years  to  farming.  He  and  his  wife 
were  Baptists,  and  he  was  a  Democrat.  They 
had  a  family  of  nine  children,  five  growing 
up,  but  John  C.  is  now  the  only  survivor. 

John  C.  Oxford  was  reared  on  a  farm,  at- 
tended common  schools  and  three  terms  of 
select  school,  and  when  twenty-three  years  of 
age  became  a  teacher,  an  occupation  he  fol- 
lowed three  years.  He  has  been  well  known 
over  the  county  since  1884,  when  he  was  elected 
circuit  court  clerk.  He  was  reelected  in  1888. 
He  filled  that  office  eight  years,  and  during 
part  of  the  time  pursued  the  study  of  law 
under  Judge  Ledbetter.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1891,  and  on  retiring  from  office  in 
1893  engaged  in  private  practice.  Mr.  Ox- 
ford was  elected  state's  attorney  of  Hardin 
County  in  1924.  He  is  a  democrat.  While 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  he  has  acquired 
farm  lands  and  mining  interests  in  Hardin 
County. 

He  married,  in  1886,  Martha  Jane  Wolrab, 
a  native  of  Hardin  County  and  daughter  of 
John  C.  Wolrab.  Mrs.  Oxford  passed  away 
m  death  March  16,  1926.  Three  sons  were 
born  to  their  marriage,  Grover  C,  born  in 
1888,  and  Paul,  born  in  1890,  both  of  whom 
died  in  1919;  and  Owen  Scott  Oxford,  born 
in  1892.  Grover  C.  Oxford  left  one  son,  Charles 
Grover  Oxford,  who  resides  at  Murphysboro, 
Illinois.  Paul  Oxford  died  leaving  a  daughter, 
Hilda  J.,  who  also  resides  at  Murphysboro. 

George  H.  Wildeman,  executive  head  of  the 
firm  of  George  H.  Wildeman  &  Company,  in- 
vestment bonds,  and  president  of  the  Greater 
Chicago  Community  Association,  is  accepted 
by  a  wide  circle  of  clients  as  a  skillful  finan- 
cier and  an  authority  on  conservative  invest- 
ments. 

Born  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  1892,  George 
H.  Wildeman  remained  in  the  city  of  his  na- 
tivity until  1917,  when  he  came  to  Chicago. 
He  is  a  son  of  J.  Wildeman  and  Barbara 
(Deneau)  Wildeman,  natives  of  Germany  and 
France,  respectively.  Mrs.  Wildeman's  ma- 
ternal grandfather  Thierry  belonged  to  the  old 
and  honorable  French  family  for  which 
Chateau  Thierry  was  named,  and,  a  man  of 
great  wealth,  he  helped  to  finance  the  Na- 
poleanic  regime. 

Educated  in  part  by  his  mother,  a  teacher 
and  a  highly-cultured  woman,  George  H. 
Wildeman  also  attended  the  public  schools 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  latter  institution  in  1914. 
His  initial  experience  in  business  finance  was 
secured  in  connection  with  the  commercial  life 
of  Madison,  and  since  he  has  been  located  at 
Chicago  he  has  devoted  himself  to  finance  and 
investments,  on  which  subjects  he  has  become 
an  expert.  His  present  bond  house  was 
founded  by  him  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the 
city. 

In  July,  1925,  Mr.  Wildeman  was  honored 
by  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  newly- 
organized  Greater  Chicago  Community  Asso- 
ciation, numbering  among  its  founders  many 
of   the   most   substantial    citizens    of   the    city 
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interested  in  its  welfare.  The  principal  ob- 
ject of  this  organization  is  to  coordinate  the 
work  and  activities  of  the  large  number  of 
community  civic  associations  throughout  Chi- 
cago, each  one  of  which  hitherto  has  worked 
for  its  own  neighborhood  community.  This 
association  proposes  bringing  these  different 
organizations  together  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  their  activities  result  in  great  good  for 
the  city  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Wildeman  is  a  young 
man  of  broad  vision,  and  understanding  mind, 
and  a  forceful  personality  that  is  produc- 
tive of  effective  work.  He  not  only  can  ac- 
complish much  himself,  but  is  also  able 
to  inspire  others  with  the  spirit  of  his  own 
enthusiasm,  and  remarkable  changes  are  ex- 
pected from  the  association  of  which  he  is  the 
capable  head. 

Ausby  L.  Lowe,  a  native  of  Crawford 
County,  has  been  closely  associated  with  the 
official  and  legal  activities  at  Robinson  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  attaining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  lawyer  in  1888,  and  has  enjoyed 
unusual  success  and  prominence  in  his  work. 

He  was  born  at  Hutsonville,  Crawford  Coun- 
ty, November  18,  1857.  His  grandfather,  Wil- 
liam Lowe,  was  born  in  Virginia  and  was  an 
early  settler  in  Southern  Illinois.  Isaac  N. 
Lowe,  father  of  Ausby  L.,  was  born  in  Law- 
rence County,  Illinois,  and  spent  most  of  his 
life  as  a  merchant  at  Hutsonville.  He  died 
May  6,  1882.  Isaac  N.  Lowe  married  Amanda 
0.  Hurst,  who  was  born  in  Crawford  County, 
daughter  of  John  Randolph  and  Nancy  O. 
(Barlow)  Hurst,  the  former  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  where  he  was  born  August  7,  1811, 
and  departed  this  life  October  7,  1886,  and 
was  buried  at  Hutsonville.  Nancy  0.  Bar- 
low was  born  in  Crawford  County,  May  5, 
1818,  her  parents,  John  W.  and  Elizabeth 
(Gordon)  Barlow,  having  come  from  Ken- 
tucky and  settled  just  south  of  Hutsonville  in 
territorial  days.  This  good  lady  departed 
this  life  at  Hutsonville  July  23,  1900.  The 
mother  of  Ausby  L.  Lowe  died  March  13,  I860, 
and  he  was  reared  in  the  home  of  his  maternal 
grandparents. 

After  the  common  schools  he  entered  Earl- 
ham  College,  a  splendid  Quaker  institution  at 
Richmond,  Indiana,  where  he  completed  his 
literary  education.  On  December  3,  1877,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  became  deputy  clerk 
of  the  Circuit  Court  at  Robinson.  He  filled 
that  position  seven  years.  On  December  20, 
1884,  he  entered  the  office  of  Callahan  and 
Jones,  distinguished  attorneys,  and  under 
them  prepared  for  the  law.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  June,  1888,  and  was  at  once 
taken  into  partnership  with  his  preceptors, 
when  the  firm  became  Callahan,  Jones  &  Lowe. 
Mr.  Lowe  has  maintained  practically  the  same 
associations  throughout  his  professional  ca- 
reer. Since  the  death  of  Judge  Callahan  in 
1918,  the  law  firm  has  been  Jones  &  Lowe, 
with  offices  on  the  east  side  of  the  square  at 
Robinson. 

Judge  Lowe  in  June,  1893,  was  elected  to 
fill  an  unexpired  term  as  county  judge,  and  in 
1894  was  defeated  for  this  office,  but  was 
elected  to  the  same  office  in  1898,  and  in  1902 
he  was  elected  his  own  successor.  In  1915, 
by  a  margin  of  only  two  votes,  he  was  deprived 


of  the  honor  of  being  the  democratic  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  Circuit  Court  judge. 

In  his  successful  professional  career  Judge 
Lowe  has  had  the  good  fortune  of  association 
with  very  able  legal  minds.  He  has  also 
owed  much  to  two  women,  one  his  maternal 
grandmother  and  the  other  his  good  wife.  He 
married,  November  20,  1879,  Miss  Alice  C. 
Hodge.  Mrs.  Lowe  was  born  September  19, 
1859,  and  died  August  28,  1905.  Judge  Lowe 
has  three  sons  and  one  daughter:  Ausby  Ly- 
man Lowe,  a  physician  and  surgeon,  and  one 
of  the  two  proprietors  of  the  Robinson  Hos- 
pital; Clarence  H.  Lowe,  a  dentist;  Ethelbert 
Coke  Lowe,  a  banker;  and  Florence,  wife  of 
Edward  M.  Pratt,  and  the  mother  of  two 
children,  and  resides  at  New  Rochelle,  New 
York. 

Frederick  Edson  Clerk.  School  men  and 
the  public  generally  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  the  New  Trier  Township 
High  School  at  Winnetka  as  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  educational  units  in  Illinois.  It  is 
a  large  school,  situated  in  a  community  of 
wealth  and  culture,  but  especially  has  developed 
standards  and  facilities  with  a  personnel  of 
instruction  and  a  student  body  that  have 
made  it  an  object  of  admiration  and  study  on 
the  part  of  educators  everywhere. 

The  present  superintendent  of  this  high 
school  is  Frederick  Edson  Clerk,  widely  known 
as  an  educator,  lecturer  and  author,  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  progressive  leaders  in 
secondary  education  in  the  country  today. 
He  was  born  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1880. 
He  attended  grammar  and  high  schools  in 
Newark,  graduated  in  1903  with  the  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy  degree  from  Yale  University, 
and  subsequently  took  his  law  degree  from 
Lincoln-Jefferson  College.  He  holds  the  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  degree  from  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. On  graduating  from  Yale  in  1903 
Mr.  Clerk  went  to  China  as  an  attache  of  the 
Imperial  Customs  Department  of  the  Chinese 
government  at  Pekin  under  the  famous  Sir 
Robert  Hart,  English  statesman,  diplomat  and 
oriental  authority.  Following  this  interesting 
experience  Mr.  Clerk  took  up  educational  work, 
to  which  he  has  since  devoted  all  his  time.  He 
was  a  teacher  in  Newark  Academy,  under  the 
able  educator  Wilson  Farrand.  For  two  years 
he  was  head  master  of  the  Powder  Point  School 
at  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  next  was  a  teacher 
in  the  high  school  at  Brockton,  Massachusetts, 
later  he  became  principal  of  the  high  school 
and  then  superintendent  of  schools  at  Clinton, 
Massachusetts.  While  there  he  pursued  post- 
graduate work  in  Clark  University  and  the 
Harvard  School  of  Education  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. For  a  time  he  was  principal  of  the 
Arlington  High  School  in  Arlington,  Massa- 
chusetts. From  the  East  Mr.  Clerk  accepted 
a  call  to  the  far  Northwest,  and  for  a  year 
was  principal  of  the  Lincoln  High  School  at 
Seattle,  Washington.  This  experience  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  years  as  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  schools  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  During  the 
World  war  he  was  a  representative  of  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Justice. 

From  Cleveland  Mr.  Clerk  went  to  Win- 
chester, Virginia,  on  the  request  of  the  Board 
of    Education    and    the    Handley    Foundation 
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Trustees  of  that  historic  city.  He  was  in- 
trusted with  the  responsibility  of  building  a 
school  system  from  the  ground  up,  including 
not  only  the  reorganization  of  the  teaching 
staff  and  the  curriculum,  but  the  building 
and  equipping  of  the  physical  property  as 
well.  Mr.  Clerk  spent  four  years  at  Win- 
chester. He  gave  the  city  a  model  school 
system,  one  which  is  not  only  a  source  of 
pride  to  the  people  of  Winchester,  but  is  exer- 
cising a  profound  influence  on  educational 
standards  throughout  the  famous  Shenadoah 
Valley. 

Mr.  Clerk  came  to  the  superintendency  of 
the  New  Trier  Township  High  School  in  June, 
1923.  Here  he  has  continued  his  work  with 
the  broader  opportunities  afforded  by  a  great 
school  in  one  of  the  richest  communities  sur- 
rounding Chicago.  Mr.  Clerk  in  the  vacation 
periods  has  been  a  lecturer  and  teacher  in 
various  institutions  of  learning,  including  Har- 
vard, the  University  of  Virginia  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Califoi-nia.  While  at  Winchester 
he  organzed  and  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Winchester  Rotary  Club,  of  which  he  is 
an  honorary  life  member.  He  also  became 
charter  president  of  the  Winnetka  Rotary 
Club.  He  is  a  life  member  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  member  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the 
University  Club  of  Chicago,  the  Schoolmasters 
Club,  the  Colonnade  Club  of  Charlottesville, 
Virginia,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Officers 
Reserve  Corps,  United  States  Army,  with  the 
rank  of  major  in  the  Military  Intelligence 
Section.  He  belongs  to  the  college  fraterni- 
ties Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  and  Phi  Delta  Kap- 
pa, and  is  a  Knight  Templar  Mason.  Mr. 
Clerk  resides  in  the  village  of  Winnetka.  He 
married  Miss  Edith  Louise  Packard,  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1907.  They 
have  two  children,  Edith  and  Frederick,  Jr. 

Bion  J.  Arnold.  If  one  were  to  make 
Colonel  Arnold  a  direct  inquiry  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  profession  or  business,  it  is 
certain  that  his  equally  direct  and  incisive 
reply  would  be:  "Electrical  engineer."  But 
this  modest  statement  falls  far  short  of  indi- 
cating the  versatility  and  distinguished 
achievement  of  Colonel  Arnold,  who  is  con- 
sistently to  be  termed  a  scientist,  an  inventor 
and  a  veritable  captain  of  industry,  as  well 
as  an  electrical  engineer.  A  splendid  co-or- 
dination of  constructive  thought  and  research 
with  direct  and  concrete  translation  into  prac- 
tical and  productive  action  has  significantly 
marked  the  career  of  this  representative  Chi- 
cago citizen  who  has  attained  to  international 
fame  in  his  chosen  field  of  endeavor. 

Bion  Joseph  Arnold  was  born  in  the  village 
of  Casnovia,  Muskegon  County,  Michigan,  on 
August  14,  1861,  and  is  a  son  of  Joseph  and 
Geraldine  (Reynolds)  Arnold.  Joseph  Arnold 
later  became  a  pioneer  settler  and  represen- 
tative member  of  the  bar  of  Nebraska  Terri- 
tory, where  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Territorial  Legislature  during  1865-66.  The 
Arnold  family  was  founded  in  Rhode  Island 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and,  at  Smithfield,  Rhode  Island,  the  birth  of 
Jeremiah   Arnold   occurred   in   the   year   1700, 


and  from  him  the  line  of  descent  to  Col.  Bion 
J.  Arnold  traces  through  his  son  Jeremiah 
(II),  who  married  Elizabeth  Knight;  their  son 
Ichabod  having  become  the  father  of  Jeremiah 
Arnold  (III),  who  married  Percy  Rounds;  one 
of  the  children  of  this  union  having  been  Jo- 
seph Arnold,  father  of  him  whose  name 
initiates  this  review.  Bion's  maternal  ances- 
tor, Edward  Rawson,  was  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  for  thirty-six  years 
(1850-86)  ;  his  maternal  grandmother,  Louisa 
Hale,  was  a  member  of  the  Hale  family  of 
Massachusetts.  Edmund  Rawson,  grandson 
of  Edward  Rawson,  and  grandfather  of  Rhoda 
Rawson  Taft,  ex-President  Taft's  great-grand- 
mother, and  Susanna  Rawson,  grandmother 
of  Constance  Reynolds,  grandmother  of  Ger- 
aldine Reynolds,  mother  of  Bion  J.  Arnold, 
were  brother  and  sister. 

Bion  J.  Arnold  gave  in  his  boyhood  days  a 
distinct  foreshadowing  of  his  exceptional 
genius  along  mechanical  lines.  When  he  was 
six  years  of  age  he  began  to  busy  himself 
in  making  small  boats,  as  well  as  sleds  and 
models  of  farm  implements.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  made  a  small  steam  engine,  in  con- 
nection with  which  he  devised  and  used  the 
common  piston  valve,  before  he  had  seen  it 
elsewhere  and,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  with- 
out previously  having  seen  a  vehicle  of  the 
kind,  he  constructed  a  bicycle,  utilizing  as  his 
model  a  small  advertising  cut  or  illustration 
that  had  appeared  in  the  Youth's  Companion. 
In  the  construction  of  this  machine  he  used 
the  suspension  type  of  wheel  that  is  now 
common  in  bicycle  construction,  and  originated 
it  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  but  later 
learned  that  it  had  been  previously  invented. 
A  year  later,  while  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  he  produced,  at  his  home  in 
Ashland  and  at  Lincoln,  a  complete  locomo- 
tive (one-sixteenth  full  size),  operated  by 
steam,  and  this  miniature  engine,  which  now 
stands  in  his  Chicago  office,  attracted  much 
attention  at  the  time  and  has  since  been  much 
in   demand  for  exhibition   purposes. 

In  the  period  of  1870-79,  young  Arnold  was 
a  student  in  the  public  schools  at  Ashland, 
Nebraska;  in  1879-80  he  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska;  and  in  1884  he  was  grad- 
uated from  Hillsdale  College,  at  Hillsdale, 
Michigan,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science.  In  1888-89  he  took  a  post-graduate 
course  in  electrical  engineering  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York.  In  1887  he 
received  from  Hillsdale  College  the  supple- 
mental degree  of  Master  of  Science  and,  in 
1889,  this  institution  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Philosophy;  besides  which, 
in  1903,  his  alma  mater  gave  a  further  evi- 
dence of  appreciation  by  awarding  him  an 
honorary  diploma  for  "distinguished  achieve- 
ment in  invention  and  engineering/'  From  the 
University  of  Nebraska  he  received  in  TS97 
the  degree  of  Electrical  Engineer  and,  in  1911, 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineering. 
In  1907  Armour  Institute,  Chicago,  awarded 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 
In  recognition  of  his  achievements  in  the 
domain  of  science  and  invention  Mr.  Arnold 
has  received  also  medals  from  the  Franklin 
Institute,   Philadelphia;   the   Trans-Mississippi 
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Exposition,  Omaha;  the  Pan-American  Expo- 
sition, Buffalo;  and  the  Universal  Exposition, 
St.  Louis. 

After  his  graduation  from  Hillside  College 
in  1884,  Mr.  Arnold  became  general  agent  and 
expert  for  the  Advance  Thresher  Company 
and  the  Upton  Manufacturing  Company. 
Thereafter  he  served,  in  turn,  as  draftsman 
for  the  Edward  P.  Allis  Company,  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin;  chief  designer  for  the  Iowa 
Iron  Works,  Dubuque,  Iowa;  and  mechanical 
engineer  for  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Kansas 
City  Railroad  (now  the  Chicago  Great  West- 
ern). 

During  the  years  immediately  following  his 
graduation  Mr.  Arnold  directed  his  work  and 
policies  to  the  securing  of  a  broad  and  firm 
foundation  for  future  and  more  important 
activities.  Thus  he  resigned  three  good-pay- 
ing positions,  all  of  which  he  could  have  re- 
tained, and  went  to  work  for  less  than  half 
of  his  former  pay  in  order  to  obtain  exper- 
ience in  different  lines  of  engineering.  After 
about  five  years  of  such  experience  he  became 
convinced  that  electric  railroading,  which  was 
then  in  its  infancy,  offered  him  the  best  fu- 
ture in  his  chosen  profession.  He  thus  de- 
cided to  adopt  electrical  engineering  /as  a 
specialty,  and  it  was  to  fortify  himself  for 
this  work  that  he  passed  the  winter  of  1888-89 
in  post-graduate  engineering  study  at  Cornell 
University,  where  he  received  his  first  tech- 
nical instruction  through  the  specific  medium 
of  an  educational  institution.  Upon  leaving 
Cornell,  in  the  spring  of  1889,  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Thomson-Houston  Electric  Com- 
pany, and  was  placed  in  charge  of  its  office 
at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  following  year  he 
was  appointed  consulting  engineer  of  this 
company,  after  it  had  been  consolidated  with 
the  Edison  General  Company  to  form  the 
General  Electric  Company.  In  this  capacity 
he  designed  and  built  the  Intramural  Railroad 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chi- 
cago, this  representing  the  first  commercial  in- 
stallation of  the  third-rail  system  on  a  large 
scale  and  proving  the  forerunner  of  the  pres- 
ent day  elevated   electric   railroads. 

In  October,  1893,  Mr.  Arnold  resigned  his 
position  with  the  General  Electric  Company 
to  open  offices  in  Chicago  and  engage  inde- 
pendently in  the  work  of  his  profession  as  a 
consulting  engineer.  In  this  capacity  and  as 
head  of  the  Arnold  Engineering  Company 
(which  company  he  organized  in  1895,  to  look 
after  the  details  of  his  work),  he  has  designed 
and  constructed  many  properties  throughout 
the  United  States  and  other  countries,  and 
perfected  many  inventions  and  improvements 
that  have  added  materially  to  his  reputation. 

Early  impressed  with  the  value  of  storage 
batteries  in  connection  with  electric  plants, 
Mr.  Arnold  set  himself  to  perfecting  plans 
for  their  use.  He  conducted  experiments, 
largely  in  a  laboratory  which  he  fitted  up  in 
the  basement  of  his  home,  and  finally  invested 
his  entire  available  resources  in  their  produc- 
tion. This  business,  after  a  long  and  des- 
perate struggle,  so  common  to  the  storage  bat- 
tery business  of  that  period,  survived  the 
panic  of  1893.  In  1895,  through  the  sale  of 
the  company  and  its  rights,  he  realized  a  com- 
fortable   fortune    and,    thus    reinforced    in    a 


financial  way,  he  was  in  a  position  to  advance 
more  euectually  his  own  ideas  relative  to  elec- 
tric traction  and  other  problems. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  made  valuable  contributions 
to  the  problem  of  compact  and  efficient  power 
plants  for  large  buildings,  his  plan  being  to 
use  steam  generating  units  in  conjunction  witn 
storage  batteries,  and  to  operate  all  machinery, 
including  the  elevators,  by  electric  motors. 
This  plan  has  been  widely  adopted,  and  was 
first  used  by  him  while  he  was  acting  as  con- 
sulting engineer  for  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
the  City  of  Chicago  in  1895. 

One  of  his  earliest  successes  in  the  electric 
railway  field  was  the  equipment  (1897-98)  of 
the  Chicago  &  Milwaukee  Electric  Railroad 
(now  the  Chicago,  North  Shore  &  Milwaukee) , 
using  high  tension  alternating  current  for 
power  transmission,  in  combination  with 
rotary  converter  storage-battery  substations, 
by  means  of  which  the  first  cost  and  expense 
of  operation  of  electric  railroads  have  been 
largely  reduced.  In  connection  with  this  work 
the  opposition  to  his  ideas,  owing  to  the  road's 
having  changed  ownership  during  construc- 
tion, was  so  great  that  Mr.  Arnold  was  forced 
to  take  the  contract  for  tne  completion  of  the 
road,  thereby  assuming  the  financial  risk,  un- 
der a  bonus  and  forfeiture  agreement,  for  its 
successful  operation — in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  the  plan  which  he  had  laid 
down  as  consulting  engineer  on  the  work. 
This  plan  proved  a  success,  rapidly  becoming 
standard,  despite  the  opposition  encountered 
upon  the  start,  and  has  since  been  almost  uni- 
versally followed  in  the  construction  of  elec- 
tric roads,  the  highest  type  of  its  development 
being  represented  in  the  equipment  of  the 
electric  zone  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  companies,  herein- 
after described. 

In  1901  Mr.  Arnold  was  commissioned  by 
the  New  York  Central  to  study  and  report 
upon  the  feasibility  of  electrically  operating 
its  trains  in  and  out  of  New  York  City,  and 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Electric  Traction 
Commission  which  carried  out  the  work  recom- 
mended by  him,  and  involving  the  equipment 
of  somewhat  over  300  miles  of  track,  which 
improvement,  with  the  terminal  thus  created, 
required  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $65,- 
000,000.  By  this  system  all  passenger  trains 
on  the  road  within  thirty  miles  of  New  York- 
are  propelled  by  electricity. 

As  further  evidence  of  Mr.  Arnold's  pioneer 
spirit  may  be  cited  the  fact  that  from  1900 
to  1905,  at  his  own  expense,  he  carried  on 
exhaustive  experiments  in  Lansing,  Michigan, 
in  connection  with  the  installation  of  the 
Lansing,  St.  Johns  &  St.  Louis  Railway,  and 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  operating 
electric  trains  with  alternating  current  mo- 
tors from  a  high  potential,  single  phase  alter- 
nating current.  The  use  of  single  phase  al- 
ternating current  for  the  propulsion  of  trains 
has  since  been  developed  by  different  manu- 
facturing companies,  and  is  best  exemplified 
in  the  conversion  from  steam  to  electrical 
operation  of  the  St.  Clair  tunnel  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  between  Port  Huron,  Michi- 
gan, and  Sarnia,  Ontario,  where  Mr.  Arnold 
(1907)  as  consulting  engineer  devised  and 
installed    the    first    single-phase    high    tension 
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system  for  heavy  electric  railway  work,  using 
the  Westinghouse  system,  a  later  development; 
and  in  the  use  of  the  same  system  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Virginia  Railroad  com- 
panies. He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Elec- 
tric Traction  Commission  for  the  Erie  Rail- 
road (1906-7).  His  more  recent  work  along 
this  line  has  been  in  his  connection,  as  a 
member,  with  the  Electrification  Commission 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 
which  commission  was  formed  in  1920  to  con- 
sider and  report,  with  recommendations,  upon 
methods  and  processes  advisable  and  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  railroad  company  in  carry- 
ing out  the  obligations  it  had  assumed  in  its 
acceptance  of  an  ordinance,  passed  by  the 
City  Council  of  Chicago,  July  21,  1919,  for 
the  electrification  of  the  Chicago  terminals. 
The  commission's  report  was  accepted  by  the 
railroad  company  September  20,  1922  and  the 
system  was  formally  placed  in  operation  on 
August  7,   1926. 

In  the  spring  of  1923  Colonel  Arnold  was 
selected  by  President  Truesdale,  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany, to  act  as  one  of  a  committee  of  three 
prominent  engineers  to  study  and  report  upon 
the  feasibility  of  electrically  equipping  the 
Scranton  division  of  that  system.  This  work 
involved  the  inspection  of  virtually  all  of 
the  electrified  steam  lines  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  the  analysis  of  a  vast  amount 
of  data.  To  Colonel  Arnold  was  assigned  the 
work  of  preparing  a  special  report  on  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  maintenance  expenses  and 
the  relative  merits  of  the  different  electrical 
systems,  and  the  report  which  he  thus  pre- 
sented is  probably  the  most  complete  of  its 
kind  ever  compiled  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  1902  Mr.  Arnold  was  engaged  by  the  City 
of  Chicago  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  and 
report  upon  the  entire  traction  system  within 
its  limits.  The  result  was  a  report  so  com- 
plete and  conclusive  that  his  recommendations 
were  in  a  large  part  adopted  in  the  settle- 
ment between  the  city  and  the  several  trac- 
tion companies,  a  settlement  effected  by  the 
passage  of  the  1907  ordinances.  These  or- 
dinances, which  were  submitted  to  popular 
vote  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Chicago, 
named  Mr.  Arnold  as  chief  engineer  of  the 
Work  and  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
vising Engineers,  Chicago  Traction,  which 
board  was  created  to  see  that  the  terms  of 
the  ordinances  were  carried  out.  Under  the 
supervision  of  this  board  the  companies  have 
thus  far  expended  about  $110,000,000  in  re- 
constructing and  extending  a  system  whose 
present  value  (1926)  is  in  excess  of  $165,000,- 
000.  The  Colonel  still  retains  his  place  as 
chairman  of  the  board,  with  the  respect  of 
all  sides,  after  nineteen  years  of  service  in  a 
very  difficult  position. 

In  1910  the  Local  Transportation  Commit- 
tee of  the  Chicago  City  Council  commis- 
sioned Mr.  Arnold  to  make  a  study  of  and 
prepare  plans  for  a  subway  system  for  Chi- 
cago and  in  January,  1911,  he  presented  com- 
plete plans  for  a  most  comprehensive  subway 
system.  In  January,  1916,  the  Chicago  City 
Council  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago Traction  and  Subway  Commission,  which 


was  formed  to  value  and  co-ordinate  all  of  the 
present  surface  street  and  elevated  railways 
of  the  city  with  a  subway  system,  and  to 
formulate  a  method  of  constructing,  operat- 
ing and  financing  such  a  system.  The  report 
was  presented  about  the  close  of  the  same 
year.  Largely  due  to  political  reasons,  Chi- 
cago is  still  without  semblance  of  a  subway 
system.  Mr.  Arnold  has  acted  also  as  chair- 
man of  the  various  valuation  commissions 
that  have  valued  all  of  the  street  railway 
properties  of  Chicago  in  the  period  of  1906-16. 
In  1913  he  was  chosen  by  the  Citizens  Term- 
inal Plan  Committee  of  Chicago  to  revise  plans 
submitted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  others  for  terminals,  and  to  recom- 
mend a  comprehensive  system  of  railroad  term- 
inals for  Chicago.  His  complete  report  was 
produced  and  delivered  in  less  than  ninety  days. 
In  order  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  Citizens 
Terminal  Plan  Committee  the  Chicago  Plan 
Commission  and  that  of  the  City  Council,  in 
connection  with  steam  railroad  matters,  the 
Chicago  Railway  Terminal  Commission  was 
created  by  authority  of  the  City  Council,  and 
Mr.  Arnold  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
commission.  With  this  commission  he  spent  a 
part  of  the  summer  of  1914  in  a  study  of  rail- 
way terminals  and  harbors  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  European  continent,  the  survey  being 
greatly  shortened  by  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
war.  He  continued  his  services  for  seven 
years  on  this  commission. 

In  1908  Mr.  Arnold  was  retained  as  consult- 
ing engineer  for  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, First  District,  State  of  New  York,  to 
solve  certain  problems  connected  with  the  op- 
eration of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company's  Subway  System  and  the  planning 
of  the  new  subway  systems  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  In  this  capacity  he  issued  a  series  of 
very  valuable  reports.  Many  of  his  ideas 
were  adopted  and  applied  to  the  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit  System,  thereby  largely  in- 
creasing its  capacity,  and  also  in  the  design 
of  the  new  subways  later  constructed.  He 
acted  also  as  director  of  appraisals  for  that 
commission  in  the  valuation  of  the  surface  line 
properties  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
those  of  the  Brooklyn  Elevated  Railway  Sys- 
tem. 

Acting  as  consulting  engineer,  Mr.  Arnold 
made  exhaustive  studies  of  and  reports  upon 
traction  matters  for  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh, 
1910;  Providence,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1911;  and  Toronto  and  Cincinnati,  1912. 
In  1911  he  was  selected  by  the  Public  Service 
Commission,  Second  District,  State  of  New 
York,  to  appraise  for  the  company  the  prop- 
erties of  the  International  Traction  Company 
at  Buffalo,  and  afterwards  he  prepared  for 
the  commission  data  in  connection  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  company.  He  appraised 
also  the  properties  of  the  Seattle  Electric 
Company,  Puget  Sound  Electric  Railway  Com- 
pany, the  Southern  California  Edison  Com- 
pany (Los  Angeles),  Metropolitan  Street  Rail- 
way System  (Kansas  City),  and  the  Toronto 
Street  Railway,  in  1913,  as  well  as  many  other 
properties.  He  has  also  been  engaged  by 
municipalities  or  by  civic  and  commercial 
bodies  to  advise  regarding  steam  and  electric 
railway    terminal    and    other    matters    in    the 
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cities  of  Des  Moines,  Omaha,  Winnipeg,  Sac- 
ramento, New  Orleans,  Detroit,  Harrisburg, 
Rochester,  Syracuse,  and  Flint  (Michigan). 
Early  in  1916  he  was  retained  by  the  Public 
Service  Commission,  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  review  certain  valuations  and  op- 
erating costs  of  the  electric  lines  surrounding 
Boston.  The  report  made  by  him,  pointing 
out  economies  (aggregating  $750,000)  which 
could  be  effected,  led  to  his  being  retained 
also  by  the  Bay  State  Railway  Company,  at 
the  request  of  the  commission,  to  assist  the 
company  in  producing  the  economies  thus  sug- 
gested. He  has  appraised  the  properties  of 
the  Chicago  Telephone  Company,  the  Lincoln 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  and  the 
Mountain  States  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com- 
pany (Denver),  as  well  as  the  properties  of 
the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company,  be- 
sides which  he  has  acted  on  important  en- 
gineering matters  for  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and 
for  many  others  too  numerous  to  detail  here. 

Of  late  Colonel  Arnold  has  devoted  much 
time  to  an  electric  railway  extending  between 
Elgin  and  Belvidere,  Illinois,  a  distance  of 
about  forty  miles,  and  forming  the  connect- 
ing link  between  two  other  large  electric  rail- 
way systems  for  through  traffic  between  Rock- 
ford  and  Chicago.  As  he  owns  this  railway, 
he  uses  it  as  a  sort  of  laboratory,  and  it  was 
upon  this  road  that  the  recently  perfected 
automatic  substation  was  developed  and  first 
utilized;  the  first  concrete  bridge  built  without 
false-work;  and  the  one-man  car,  now  so  rap- 
idly being  adopted,  was  given  one  of  its  first 
practical  tests,  about  seventeen  years  ago. 

Colonel  Arnold  has  written  many  valuable 
reports  on  engineering  problems  for  virtually 
all  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  His  "Report  on  the 
Chicago  Transportation  Problem,"  published 
in  1902,  as  well  as  his  "Report  on  tne  Rear- 
rangement and  Development  of  the  Steam 
Railroad  Terminals  of  the  City  of  Chicago," 
presented  in  1913,  have  become  authoritative 
text-books  on  electric  traction  and  steam  rail- 
road transportation  matters.  He  is  the  in- 
ventor of  traction  engine  devices;  method  of 
connecting  electric  motors  to  electric  railway 
trucks;  magnetic  clutches;  electro-pneumatic 
and  fluid  variable  speed  gears;  power  station 
systems  and  single-phase  alternating  current 
railway  system;  was  the  first  to  recognize  the 
advantage  of  and  to  put  into  practical  use 
the  recently  developed  automatically  controlled 
substation  for  electric  railroads. 

In  his  home  city  of  Chicago  Colonel  Arnold 
has  membership  in  the  following  named  or- 
ganizations :  The  Chicago  Club,  the  Union 
League  Club,  the  Industrial  Club  (charter 
member),  the  Mid-Day  Club,  the  City  Club 
(charter  member),  Chicago  Engineers,  Elec- 
tric Club,  Press  Club  (life  member),  Army 
and  Navy,  The  Aero  Club  of  Illinois  (presi- 
dent in  1913)  ;  South  Shore  Country  Club 
(charter  member;  director  1912-15).  His  af- 
filiations with  patriotic,  technical  and  civic 
organizations  of  varied  order  are  here  briefly 
designated:  Naval  Consulting  Board  of  the 
United  States;  Military  Order  of  the  World 
War;  American  Legion  of  Illinois,  in  the  or- 
ganization of  which  he  was  especially  active 


and  in  which  he  served  as  delegate  to  its  first 
convention,  district  chairman  and  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee,  treasurer  of  organiza- 
tion committee,  etc.;  Army  and  Navy  Associa- 
tion (Air),  Washington,  D.  C,  American  De- 
fense Society;  Chicago  Council,  United  States 
Junior  Naval  Reserve;  National  Bureau  for 
the  Advancement  of  Patriotism;  Chicago  His- 
torical Society;  Air  Board  of  Chicago  (of 
which  he  is  president)  besides  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  advance  committee  on  organization 
of  the  National  Aeronautic  Association  of  the 
United  States;  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers  (president  1903-04)  ;  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers;  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers;  American  In- 
stitute of  Consulting  Engineers;  Western  So- 
ciety of  Engineers  (president  1906-07) ;  So- 
ciety of  Automotive  Engineers;  New  York 
Electrical  Society;  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  (vice-president 
1916)  ;  American  Society  for  Promotion  of 
Engineering  Education;  honorary  member 
Federated  Service  Council  of  Chicago;  Mich- 
igan Society  of  Chicago;  Hillsdale  College 
Chicago  Alumni,  of  which  he  is  a  past  presi- 
dent, as  he  is  also  of  the  Chicago-Cornell  As- 
sociation and  the  University  of  Nebraska 
Alumni  Association;  member  of  Board  of 
Trustees,  Hillsdale  College,  Michigan,  and 
Lewis  Institute,  Chicago;  life  member  of  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Delta  Tau  Delta  and  the  Sigma  Tau  Col- 
lege fraternities,  and  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Tau  Beta  Pi  fraternity. 

It  is  possible  here  to  give  only  the  briefest 
of  summaries  of  the  really  distinguished  mili- 
tary and  governmental  connections  of  Colonel 
Arnold,  but  incidentally  will  be  shadowed 
forth  his  admirable  service  of  patriotism  in 
connection  with  the  World  war. 

Without  formal  marks  of  quotation  is  here 
incorporated  a  digest  drawn  from  an  article 
prepared  by  the  United  States  army  historian 
in  September,  1919,  slight  changes  being  made 
in   this   reproduction: 

In  1915  Col.  Bion  J.  Arnold  represented  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  on 
a  committee  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  four  other  main  national  engineering  so- 
cieties selected  to  confer  with  the  military 
authorities  at  Washington,  with  a  view  to 
making  the  service  of  civilian  engineers  avail- 
able in  time  of  war.  This  committee's  work 
resulted  in  the  formulation  of  the  Engineers' 
Reserve  Corps  Bill  which,  before  it  was  finally 
passed,  grew  into  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps 
Act.  In  recognition  of  his  services  in  this 
connection  President  Wilson  commissioned  him 
major  in  the  Engineer  Officers  Reserve  Corps, 
January  23,  1917,  his  being  the  fifth  commis- 
sion issued  under  this  act.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, enter  active  service  until  late  in  1917, 
on  account  of  his  civilian  duties  and  his  serv- 
ices as  a  member  of  the  Naval  Consulting 
Board  of  the  United  States,  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Daniels,  September  19,  1916,  and  of  whose 
committee  on  transportation  he  was  chairman 
until  December  14,  1917,  when  he  was  com- 
missioned a  lieutenant  colonel,  Signal  Corps 
(Aviation  Section)  Regular  Army,  and  en- 
tered active  service.     He  entered  this  service 
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with  the  understanding  that  it  was  for  over- 
seas duty,  and  his  order  stipulated  that  he 
should  be  z-eady  to  go  across  within  ten  days, 
but  the  aircraft  situation  was  acute,  and  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Equipment  Division,  to 
get  acquainted  with  conditions.  His  previous 
experience  in  civil  work  and  his  work  on  the 
Naval  Consulting  Board  made  his  services 
much  in  demand,  and  resulted  in  his  being 
kept  in  this  country  and  being  called  upon 
to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  connection 
with  both  the  army  and  navy  throughout  his 
entire  army  service.  In  March,  1918,  at  the 
request  of  the  Navy  Department,  he  was  de- 
tailed to  work  with  Rear  Admiral  David  W. 
Taylor,  chief  of  construction  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  on  engineering  work  in  connec- 
tion with  aircraft  production  for  the  navy. 
During  this  time  he  made  extensive  surveys 
of  plants  and  personnel  working  on  navy  pro- 
duction and  subsequently  made  a  similar  sur- 
vey for  the  army.  Being  anxious  to  get 
across  to  the  stage  of  conflict,  he  arranged, 
after  the  work  was  finished,  to  go  overseas 
as  lieutenant  colonel  with  the  Thirty-seventh 
Engineers,  then  being  organized  at  Fort 
Meyer,  but  upon  meeting  the  assistant  secre- 
tary of  war,  that  official  stated  that  he  had 
more  important  work  for  him  to  do  on  this 
side;  work  that,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  of 
greater  value  to  his  country.  Thus  again 
Colonel  Arnold  lost  his  chance  to  go  into  ac- 
tive service  overseas.  He  was  immediately 
assigned  to  work  with  the  Snowden-Marshall 
Investigating  Committee,  which  had  just  been 
appointed  by  President  Wilson  to  go  thorough- 
ly into  the  aircraft  production  situation.  He 
assisted  in  the  selection  of  members  of  a 
technical  committee,  consisting  of  works  man- 
agers of  five  leading  manufacturers  of  the 
country;  this  committee  was  to  obtain  the 
exact  situation  at  each  aeroplane  factory  and 
to  give  the  commission  expert  judgment  as  to 
future  production.  Colonel  Arnold  conducted 
the  technical  committee  around  the  country, 
placed  at  its  disposal  his  previously  acquired 
knowledge  of  plant  conditions,  and  brought  it 
back  to  Washington,  thus  having  made  three 
complete  surveys  of  conditions  pertaining  to 
aircraft  production.  Early  in  1918  it  became 
evident  that  there  might  be  a  shortage  of 
aluminum  for  war  purposes.  At  the  request 
of  the  assistant  secretary  of  war,  Colonel  Ar- 
nold made  a  thorough  study  of  the  aluminum 
situation  and  on  July  31,  1918,  submitted  a 
report  on  the  subject  of  aluminum  and  alum- 
inum castings — a  report  that  virtually  became 
a  Bible  for  the  war  department  and  aluminum 
producers,  insofar  as  production  and  use  of 
aluminum  was  concerned  during  the  war  pe- 
riod. So  complete  was  this  report  that  it 
will  stand  as  a  guide  to  the  government  in 
any  future  emergency.  Colonel  Arnold  was 
then,  upon  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  temporarily  detailed  by  the  secretary 
of  war  to  assist  Maj.-Gen.  William  L.  Kenly, 
director  of  military  aeronautics,  on  import- 
ant development  work.  For  five  months  prior 
to  the  signing  of  the  armistice  he  had  com- 
plete control  over  the  development,  testing 
and  arrangements  for  the  production  of 
Aerial  Torpedoes,  camouflaged  for  the  pur- 
pose  of   secrecy,  in   war  parlance,   as   "Auto- 


matic Carriers"  and  also  sometimes  referred 
to  as  Flying  Bombs.  This  device  originated 
with  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  and  after 
the  navy  type  reached  a  certain  stage  of  de- 
velopment the  army,  at  the  suggestion  of 
General  Squier,  undertook  the  development 
of  a  type  for  its  special  use.  Colonel  Arnold 
assisted  in  coordinating  the  aerial  torpedo 
work  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  supervised 
the  development  of  the  Dayton  type,  the  most 
successful  torpedo  for  army  service.  January 
31,  1919,  he  made  a  comprehensive  report  to 
the  secretary  of  war  on  this  subject,  through 
the  director  of  military  aeronautics.  The  de- 
velopment work,  of  course,  was  all  conducted 
very  secretly,  but  the  device  had  practically 
reached  the  stage  of  quantity  production  at 
the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and 
would  probably  have  been  in  use,  with  all  its 
powerful  destructive  force,  by  the  thousands, 
on  the  western  front,  had  the  war  lasted  a 
few  months  longer.  During  this  period  Col- 
onel Arnold  made  numerous  trips  in  the  air, 
aggregating  something  over  2,000  miles,  using 
airplanes  and  seaplanes,  as  the  occasion  re- 
quired, and  seeking  suitable  sites  for  the  test- 
ing of  the  torpedo.  He  flew  a  part  of  the 
distance  from  San  Diego,  California,  to  Palm 
Beach,  Florida;  thence  to  Key  West  and  back 
to  Miami,  crossing  the  arid  regions  near  the 
Pacific  coast  and  the  Everglades  of  Florida. 
After  the  completion  of  this  report  and  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  Colonel  Arnold  was 
anxious  to  get  back  to  civilian  life  and  his 
professional  duties,  but  was  prevailed  upon 
by  the  director  of  military  aeronautics  to  make 
a  survey  of  and  report  on  the  advisability  of 
completing  and  retaining  or  abandoning  Lang- 
ley  Field,  Virginia,  upon  which  the  govern- 
ment had  already  spent  some  $7,000,000.  The 
question  was  whether  to  abandon  this  invest- 
ment or  spend  several  millions  more  in  com- 
pleting the  field  and  retain  it  as  headquarters 
for  the  scientific  development  of  the  aeronauti- 
cal department  of  the  army.  His  recommen- 
dations were  to  retain  the  field  and  utilize 
the  temporary  buildings  so  far  as  possible, 
and  gradually  replace  them  with  better  struc- 
tures, thus  extending  the  future  expenditures 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  and  the  policy 
thus  outlined  has  since  prevailed. 

As  he  had  already  remained  in  service  more 
than  two  months  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  and  as  his  business  needed  his  per- 
sonal attention,  he  again  sought  a  release. 
On  February  6,  1919,  with  a  recommendation 
from  his  commanding  general  for  a  full 
colonelcy  in  the  Reserve  Corps,  as  soon  as  the 
laws  were  so  modified  as  to  permit  this  rank, 
he  obtained  his  honorable  discharge  from  the 
United  States  Army.  He  was  commissioned 
major,  aviation  section,  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps,  March  28,  1919,  this  being  the  highest 
rank  that  could  then  be  given  under  the  law. 
On  September  13,  1919,  after  the  law  had 
been  modified,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
colonel,  Air  Service,  Reserve  Corps,  and  on 
August  14,  1926,  having  reached  the  age  of 
retirement,  he  was  commissioned  a  colonel  in 
the  Auxiliary  Reserve  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

The  personality  of  Colonel  Arnold  rides  with 
a  stiff  rein  on  the  steed  of  action,  and  it  needs 
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not  to  be  said  that  ea^h  successive  year  of 
his  life  in  counting  in  large  and  worthy 
achievements  of  things  worth  while. 

January  14,  1886,  recorded  his  marriage  to 
Miss  Carrie  Estelle  Berry,  of  Reading,  Michi- 
gan. She  died  in  Colorado  Springs,  February 
1,  1907,  and  was  survived  by  two  sons,  Stan- 
ley Berry  and  Robert  Melville  Arnold,  and  a 
daughter,  Maude  Lucille  (later  Mrs.  Hartley 
Leroy  Moss).  Mrs.  Moss,  as  the  result  of  an 
accident,  passed  away  on  June  16,  1920,  at 
Camp  Grant,  Illinois,  where  Captain  Moss, 
her  husband,  was  stationed.  On  December  22, 
1909,  Colonel  Arnold  married  Mrs.  Margaret 
Latimer  Fonda,  of  New  York  City,  and  she  is 
the  popular  chatelaine  of  their  Chicago  home. 

Gilbert  A.  Barnes,  M.  D.  V.  One  of  the 
solid  citizens  of  Mason  County,  who  stands 
high  in  public  confidence  both  as  a  farmer  and 
as  a  veterinarian,  is  Dr.  Gilbert  A.  Barnes  of 
Topeka.  He  was  born  in  Forest  City  Town- 
ship, March  16,  1877,  a  son  of  John  B.  Barnes, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  born  at  Greenfield, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1846.  His  parents  left 
New  Hampshire  when  he  was  five  years  old, 
and,  traveling  by  way  of  the  Erie  Canal  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  reached  Chicago.  From  what 
was  then  but  a  little  village  on  Lake  Michigan 
they  came  on  the  Illinois  River  and  Hennepin 
Canal  to  Alton.  The  remainder  of  their  trip 
was  overland  by  team  and  wagon  to  Bunker 
Hill,  Illinois.  There  the  grandfather  of 
Doctor  Barnes  passed  away,  and  he  was  buried 
in  the  little  Bunker  Hill  Cemetery.  He  was 
a  typical  Yankee  and  came  of  good,  old  New 
England  stock,  dating  back  to  Colonial  days. 
His  wife  was  a  member  of  the  fine  old  family 
of  Evans,  and  the  following  children  were  born 
to  their  marriage:  Sarah,  who  married  into 
the  Blood  family;  Lydia,  who  married  into  the 
Chamberlain  family;  Rebecca,  who  married 
into  the  Hovey  family;  and  Nathan,  George, 
Reuben,  Asaph,  Almon,  Joseph  and  John,  of 
whom  Asaph,  Almon  and  Joseph  were  Union 
soldiers  during  the  war  between  the  states. 
They  all  survived  and  were  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  service  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  John  Barnes  was  also  in  the  South  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  on  account  of  his  youth  was 
not  accepted  for  service,  but  was  made  a  postal 
clerk,  so  that  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  actual 
warfare,  was  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  when 
General  Sherman's  army  captured  the  city, 
and  left  it  with  the  victorious  troops,  going 
north  to  New  Berne,  North  Carolina,  where  he 
was  honorably  discharged  and  returned  home. 

John  B.  Barnes  was  reared  at  Bunker  Hill, 
Illinois,  and  following  the  close  of  the  war 
settled  in  Forest  City  Township,  where  he 
worked  as  a  farm  hand  for  a  few  years.  When 
he  married  he  established  his  home  near  the 
farm  where  he  finally  settled  and  later  died. 
Absorbed  in  farming  and  stock  feeding,  he 
made  a  record  in  the  latter.  He  was  one  of 
the  promoters  of  the  Garden  Special  Drainage 
District,  was  one  of  its  first  commissioners, 
and  continued  to  hold  that  office  for  thirty 
years.  For  a  long  period  he  was  a  school 
director  of  the  Brown  school,  and  he  long 
served  as  a  trustee  of  the  Union  Christian  and 
Baptist  Churches  of  Pleasant  Plains,  and  later 
served  in  the  same  capacity  in  connection  with 


the  Trinity  Evangelical  Church.  During  his 
younger  years  he  was  a  republican,  but  later 
on  in  life  became  more  independent,  support- 
ing the  man  more  than  the  party. 

John  B.  Barnes  married  June  9,  1869,  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  in  Whiteside  County, 
Miss  Mary  Smith,  a  daughter  of  Francis  and 
Marcia  (Blair)  Smith.  Mrs.  Barnes  was  born 
in  Illinois,  and  as  her  father  was  a  preacher 
of  the  Wesleyan  faith,  his  duties  kept  him 
moving  about  in  various  parts  of  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  and  she  secured  her  education  as  she 
could.  Mr.  Barnes  died  March  23,  1922,  but 
Mrs.  Barnes  survives  him,  and  still  lives  on 
the  homestead.  The  following  children  were 
born  to  them:  Ida  M.,  who  is  the  wife  of 
James  B.  Whitaker,  of  Forest  City  Township; 
Harry  W.,  deceased;  Dr.  Gilbert  A.,  who  was 
the  third  in  order  of  birth;  Alta  R.,  who  is 
the  widow  of  Harmon  D.  Schierbeck  and  re- 
sides on  the  homestead,  and  has  a  son,  Virgil. 
Mrs.  Whitaker  has  four  children:  Floyd,  Les- 
lie, Mrs.  Nelda  Meeker  and  Mrs.  Edith  Meeker. 

Growing  up  on  the  Barnes  homestead,  Doctor 
Barnes  attended  the  local  schools  and  the  Gem 
City  Business  College,  Quincy,  Illinois,  and 
when  he  was  twenty-five  years  old  he  inter- 
rupted his  farming  activities  to  begin  the 
study  of  medicine,  entering  in  1903  McKillip's 
Veterinary  College,  Chicago,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1906.  Among  his  classmates 
in  college  was  George  McKillip,  a  son  of  the 
founder  and  president,  who  made  a  name  for 
himself  overseas  in  the  World  war,  and  sev- 
eral others  who  have  turned  their  knowledge 
of  their  profession  to  use  as  meat  inspectors 
at  different  packing  plants. 

After  he  had  received  his  degree  Doctor 
Barnes  returned  home  and  here  entered  upon 
a  general  practice  of  veterinary  science.  With 
the  exception  of  several  trips  throughout  the 
northwest,  looking  after  some  land  invest- 
ments, he  has  continued  in  the  locality  in 
which  he  was  born,  and  has  built  up  a  wide 
professional  connection,  being  accepted  as  one 
of  the  most  skilled  veterinary  surgeons  in  this 
part  of  the  state.  During  the  cholera  epi- 
demics he  has  been  particularly  successful  and 
the  people  here  have  come  to  depend  upon  him. 
He  is  living  on  the  Barnes  homestead  which 
his  father  established,  and  this  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  very  valuable  properties  of  Mason 
County. 

On  November  7,  1901,  Doctor  Barnes  mar- 
ried, in  Quiver  Township,  Mason  County,  Miss 
Hattie  R.  Schroen,  a  daughter  of  Justus  and 
Catherine  (Himmel)  Schroen,  the  latter  being 
a  daughter  of  Adam  Himmel,  one  of  the  Him- 
mel brothers  who  founded  this  fine  old  family 
of  German  birth  in  Mason  County.  Justus 
Schroen  was  born  in  Niederula,  Hesse  Cassel, 
Gennany,  and  came  to  the  United  States  a 
youth  of  nineteen  years,  and  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  Mason  County,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  farming.  When  war  broke 
out  between  the  North  and  the  South  he  served 
in  the  Union  army,  as  a  private  of  the  Ninth 
Illinois  Cavalry,  was  both  wounded  and  cap- 
tured, and  confined  in  a  Confederate  prison  at 
Cahaba,  Alabama,  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
His  wound  was  in  his  left  leg,  and  was  so 
severe  that  he  was  in  a  hospital  at  Florence, 
Alabama,  for  two  weeks  before  he  was  taken 
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to  prison.  Returning  from  the  army  he  re- 
sumed farming  and  owned  a  valuable  farm 
in  Quinver  Township,  but  he  died  at  the  home 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Barnes,  October  1,  1924, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  His  wife 
died  May  15,  1908.  The  following  children 
were  born  to  them:  Sarah,  who  became  the 
wife  of  John  Grocenbach  and  resides  near 
Washington,  Illinois;  Adam  Schroen,  who  died 
near  Washing-ton,  Illinois;  Kate,  who  married 
Henry  Kopp,  and  resides  near  Washington, 
Illinois;  Lydia,  who  married  William  J.  Hein- 
horst,  of  Pennsylvania  Township,  Mason 
County;  Mrs.  Barnes,  who  was  born  February 
7,  1878;  William  E.,  who  resides  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska;  Fannie,  who  is  the  wife  of  Fred 
Worner,  of  Green  Valley;  Charles,  who  is  a 
resident  of  Peoria,  Illinois;  and  John  W.,  who 
resides  at  Washington,  Illinois. 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  Barnes  have  had  five  chil- 
dren born  to  them,  namely:  Mildred  B.,  who 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Forest  City  community 
high  school,  took  normal-school  work,  and  is 
now  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Mason  County; 
John  J.,  who  is  attending  the  Brown  grade 
schools;  and  Alfred  S.,  LeRoy  E.  and  Evelyn 
L.,  who  are  all  in  the  Brown  grade  school. 

During  the  World  war  Doctor  Barnes  was 
one  of  the  men  who  devoted  themselves  to  pro- 
ducing the  heaviest  possible  crops  of  grain. 
He  registered  for  service  in  the  Veterinary 
Corps,  submitted  his  questionnaire,  and  was 
expecting  to  be  called,  but  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  made  it  unnecessary  to  further 
augment  the  army  so  he  saw  no  service.  Doc- 
tor and  Mrs.  Barnes  are  identified  with  the 
Union  Church  of  their  neighborhood,  which 
is  not  confined  to  any  one  denomination,  but 
is  served  by  different  ministers  of  varying 
faiths.  He  is  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school  of  Pleasant  Plains,  and  in  this  capacity 
is  accomplishing  much  along  the  lines  of  uplift 
work,  in  which  he  is  greatly  interested.  He 
is  also  commissioner  of  the  Garden  Special 
Drainage  District,  having  been  chosen  to  that 
office  soon  after  his  father's  death.  He  is  now 
serving  his  fourth  term  as  director  of  the 
Brown  grade  school  board. 

Peter  Fitzgerald  is  a  native  of  Alton,  and 
his  important  distinction  in  that  city  has  been 
gained  through  his  service  as  chief  of  police. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  connected  with 
the  glass  industry,  and  has  given  a  favorable 
account  of  himself  in  every  public  and  pri- 
vate relationship. 

He  was  born  at  Alton,  August  8,  1870,  son 
of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Shea)  Fitzgerald,  who 
were  born  in  Ireland.  Coming  to  America  in 
1840,  they  settled  in  Alton  about  1852.  They 
had  a  family  of  thirteen  children,  Peter  being 
the  ninth  in  age. 

Reared  and  educated  in  Alton,  where  he  at- 
tended the  parochial  schools,  Peter  Fitzger- 
ald at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  1885,  became  an 
employe  in  the  plant  of  the  Illinois  Glass  Com- 
pany. He  was  connected  with  the  glass  in- 
dustry for  over  twenty  years,  being  an  expert 
glass  blower.  In  1911  he  was  appointed  dep- 
uty sheriff  of  Madison  County,  serving  until 
1914,  and  from  1914  to  1916,  was  special  agent 
for  the  Illinois  Terminal  Railway.  He  was 
first  called  to  the  executive  head  of  the  Alton 


police  force  on  May  1,  1917,  and  served  until 
May  1,  1921.  During  the  next  two  years  he 
was  again  associated  with  the  Illinois  Termi- 
nal Railway  Company,  and  on  May  1,  1923, 
Mayor  Elble  appointed  him  chief  of  police. 

Chief  Fitzgerald  married,  in  1895,  Cather- 
ine Shelle,  of  Alton.  They  have  seven  chil- 
dren: Leo,  who  is  in  the  coal  business;  Ger- 
trude, with  the  Capital  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany; Richard,  of  St.  Louis;  Florence,  assist- 
ant to  the  city  clerk  of  Alton;  Virginia,  with 
the  Western  Cartridge  Company;  Paul  attend- 
ing St.  Vincent's  College;  and  Kathaline. 
Chief  Fitzgerald  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  since  1901,  is  a  demo- 
crat in  politics,  and  he  and  his  family  are 
members  of  St.  Patrick's  Catholic  Church. 

Rev.  Albert  Homer  Jordan.  Shelby  County 
possesses  in  the  person  of  Rev.  Albert  Homer 
Jordan,  pastor-evangelist  of  the  Christian 
Church  at  Shelbyville,  one  of  the  most  human 
and  wholesome  of  philosophers  and  most  cour- 
ageous and  effective  ethical  teachers  that  the 
county  has  known.  The  extent  of  his  insight 
and  services,  the  encouragement  to  be  found 
in  his  business  success,  the  fragrance  of  his 
faith  and  the  force  and  power  of  his  public 
utterances  in  the  maintenance  of  truth  unite 
in  the  making  of  a  career  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary scope,  purpose  and  usefulness. 

A.  Homer  Jordan  was  born  April  28,  1883, 
at  Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia,  and  is  a  son 
of  John  W.  and  Elizabeth  Jordan.  After  at- 
tending the  public  schools  of  Huntington,  in 
his  native  state,  he  pursued  courses  at  Mar- 
shall College  and  the  West  Virginia  State 
Normal  School,  and  received  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from 
Bethany  College.  Deciding  upon  a  career  in 
the  ministry,  he  attended  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminary,  and  since  then  has  held  various 
pastorates  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kansas  and  Illi- 
nois, being  at  present  pastor  of  the  Christian 
Church  at  Shelbyville.  His  life  has  swept  by 
with  settings  of  increased  prosperity  and  en- 
larging opportunities  for  usefulness,  and  his 
name  is  enrolled  among  those  who  are  deepen- 
ing and  broadening  the  channels  of  human 
brotherhood.  His  civic  services  have  been 
marked  by  the  same  public  spiritedness  which 
has  characterized  his  other  activities,  and 
emphasize  his  nearness  to  the  common  needs 
of  the  people  and  his  hearty  sympathy  with 
their  ideals  and  aspirations.  Doctor  Jordan  is 
a  Knight  Templar  Mason,  an  Odd  Fellow  and 
a  Pythian  and  an  active  member  of  the  local 
Rotary  Club. 

At  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  December  25, 
1907,  Doctor  Jordan  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Elsie  Gregg  Watkins,  and  to  this 
union  there  has  been  born  one  son:  A.  Ho- 
mer, Jr. 

James  Wallace  Dunnan  after  his  college 
career  returned  to  Paxton  and  for  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  has  been  known  in  that  com- 
munity as  the  influential  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Eastern  Illinois  Register. 

He  was  born  at  Mt.  Jackson,  in  Lawrence 
County,  Pennsylvania,  son  of  Hugh  and  Eliza 
Jennings  (Wallace)  Dunnan.  His  paternal 
grandparents   were   John   and   Ann    (Smiley) 
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Dunnan.  John  Dunnan  came  from  Ireland 
and  settled  in  Lawrence  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Ann  Smiley  was  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  The 
maternal  grandparents  of  Mr.  Dunnan  were 
James  and  Jane  (Johnston)  Wallace.  The 
former  was  born  in  Mahoning  County,  Ohio, 
of  Scotch-Irish  parents,  while  the  latter  came 
from  Belfast,  Ireland,  when  only  four  years 
old.  Hugh  Dunnan  was  a  Union  soldier  in  the 
Civil  war. 

James  Wallace  Dunnan  was  reared  from 
early  childhood  in  Illinois,  living  with  his  par- 
ents on  a  farm  in  Dix  Township,  Ford  County, 
until  1892,  when  the  family  moved  to  Paxton. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Paxton  High 
School  in  1896  and  then  entered  Monmouth 
College  at  Monmouth,  Illinois,  where  he  took 
the  degree  Bachelor  of  Literature  in  1899. 

Mr.  Dunnan  since  July  1,  1900,  has  been 
publisher  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  Register  at 
Paxton,  and  has  kept  that  paper  at  a  very 
high  standard  throughout  all  these  years. 

Some  mention  should  be  made  of  his  inter- 
ests and  activities  outside  of  his  business  and 
profession.  While  a  student  in  Monmouth 
College  he  volunteered  for  service  with  a  com- 
pany organized  at  the  college  during  the  Span- 
ish-American war.  Beginning,  in  1918,  dur- 
ing the  World  war,  and  continuing  until  1922, 
he  was  a  first  lieutenant  in  Company  F  of 
the  Tenth  Infantry,  Illinois  National  Guard. 
Mr.  Dunnan  was  an  alderman  of  the  city  of 
Paxton  from  1902  to  1904,  and  is  now  a  di- 
rector of  the  Paxton  Carnegie  Library.  In 
politics  he  is  an  independent.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Court  of  Honor,  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America,  Paxton  Kiwanis  Club,  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

On  July  16,  1903,  at  Paxton,  he  married 
Miss  Mabel  White,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Weaver  White,  of  Paxton.  Her  father  for 
many  years  was  circuit  clerk  of  Ford  County, 
Illinois.  They  have  five  children,  Kathryn 
Jane,  Martha  Belle,  Mabel  Elizabeth,  James 
Wallace,  Jr.,  and  Weaver  White  Dunnan. 

Carl  Roedel,  a  retired  resident  of  Shawnee- 
town,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began 
practice  in  the  early  '70s,  and  he  continued  the 
work  of  his  profession  for  half  a  century. 
Roedel  is  a  very  honored  name,  and  justly  so, 
in  Gallatin  County. 

Carl  Roedel  was  born  in  Van  Wert  County, 
Ohio,  September  30,  1842.  His  parents,  Jacob 
and  Barbara  Roedel,  were  born,  reared  and 
educated  in  Germany.  Barbara  Roedel  was 
a  widow  when  she  married  Jacob  Roedel.  This 
■  marriage  occurred  after  they  came  to  the 
United  States.  She  was  the  mother  of  Carrie, 
Carl,  Mary  and  Edward  Roedel. 

Carl  Roedel  was  a  boy  when  his  parents 
moved  to  Decatur,  Adams  County,  Indiana, 
where  he  grew  to  manhood.  His  common 
school  education  was  supplemented  by  a  course 
in  Vermilion  Institute  at  Hayesville,  Ohio. 
For  three  years  he  taught  in  the  public  schools 
of  Indiana,  for  three  years  was  principal  of 
schools  at  Mount  Carmel,  Illinois,  and  in  1868 
he  became  principal  of  schools  at  Shawnee- 
town.  Meanwhile,  so  far  as  his  opportunities 
permitted,  he  had  studied  law.  In  order  to 
have  more  time  for  this  study  he  accepted  the 
principalship  of  the  schools  at  Grayville,  Illi- 


nois, where  the  school  term  was  shorter.  He 
was  there  one  year,  and  in  1871  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  Mr.  Roedel  immediately  engaged 
in  practice  at  Shawneetown,  and  his  abilities 
won  him  recognition  so  that  for  many  years 
he  was  associated  with  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant civil  law  cases  in  Gallatin  County. 
In  politics  he  became  a  republican,  and  for 
two  terms  he  was  mayor  of  Shawneetown. 
For  over  fifty  years  he  has  been  a  ruling  elder 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  was  superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day School. 

Carl  Roedel  in  1868  married  Sarah  Frances 
Koser.  They  were  married  at  Mount  Carmel, 
Illinois,  where  she  was  born  and  reared.  Her 
parents,  William  and  Sarah  Matilda  (Good- 
year) Koser,  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  German  and  French  ancestry.  The 
children  born  to  their  marriage  were  Mae, 
Rose,  Sarah,  Emma,  Charles  K.,  Lillie  and 
Jacob  K. 

The  active  representative  of  the  Roedel 
family  at  the  Gallatin  County  bar  today  is 
Charles  K.  Roedel,  who  was  born  in  Shawnee- 
town, July  18,  1879.  He  graduated  from  high 
school,  attended  the  Southern  Illinois  Institute 
at  Albion,  spent  one  year  in  Illinois  College 
at  Jacksonville,  and  studied  law  in  the  Illi- 
nois Wesleyan  University  at  Bloomington.  He 
was  graduated  LL.  B.  in  1904,  and  in  July  of 
the  same  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Mr. 
Roedel  then  became  a  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Roedel  &  Roedel,  practicing  with  his  father 
at  Shawneetown  until  the  latter's  retirement. 
In  addition  to  his  law  practice  he  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Bank  of  Shawneetown. 
Mr.  Charles  Roedel  has  been  city  attorney, 
and  a  member  of  the  City  Board  of  Education. 
He  is  a  republican,  a  thirty-second  degree 
Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  a  Presbyterian. 

Charles  K.  Roedel  married,  December  31, 
1910,  Miss  Laura  Louise  Peeples,  daughter  of 
William  A.  and  Ada  W.  (Woods)  Peeples. 
Her  father,  now  a  resident  of  Evansville,  In- 
diana, was  for  many  years  a  banker  at  Shaw- 
neetown. The  third  generation  of  the  Roedel 
family  in  Shawneetown  comprise  Charles  Ko- 
ser Roedel,  Jr.,  and  John  Peeples  Roedel. 

Mrs.  Clara  E.  (Bohls)  Holly  has  been  a 
contributor  to  the  artistic  and  dramatic  inter- 
ests of  the  city  of  Peoria,  having  been  by  pro- 
fession a  teacher  of  dancing  for  a  number  of 
years  and  is  proprietor  of  the  Holly  School 
of  Dancing  in  that  city. 

She  was  born  in  Van  Wert,  Ohio.  Her 
grandfather,  Henry  Bohls,  was  a  native  of 
Hanover,  Germany,  where  he  was  reared  and 
educated  and  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the 
carriage  making  trade.  Coming  to  the  United 
States,  he  lived  for  a  time  in  New  York  City, 
then  moved  to  Three  Rivers,  Michigan,  where 
he  established  a  carriage  factory  and  contin- 
ued its  successful  operation  until  his  death. 
William  Bohls,  father  of  Mrs.  Holly,  was  born 
in  New  York  City,  and  learned  his  trade  in 
his  father's  factory.  Soon  after  his  marriage 
he  went  to  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  carriage  factory,  but  after  a  few 
years  returned  to  Three  Rivers,  becoming  as- 
sociated with  his  father  and  after  the  latter's 
death   moved   to   Indiana   and   established   his 
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home  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  state  line  but 
not  far  from  the  village  of  Hicksville,  Ohio, 
where  he  subsequently  bought  and  operated  a 
carriage  factory.  He  is  now  living  retired. 
William  Bohls  married  Miss  Jennie  Dean,  who 
was  born  in  New  York  City,  daughter  of 
Walker  and  Rebecca  (Thornburg)  Dean. 
Walker  Dean  was  also  a  carriage  manufac- 
turer at  Newville,  Indiana.  Miss  Jennie  Dean 
was  a  school  teacher.  William  Bohls  and  wife 
reared  eight  children:  Berdie,  Clara  E., 
Charles  Roy,  Pearl  Edith,  Harvey  Clayton, 
Walter  Highland,  Calvin  Ross  and  Karl  Cecil. 
Mr.  Bohls  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church 
and  his  wife  is  affiliated  with  the  Christian 
denomination. 

Mrs.  Holly  was  educated  in  public  schools 
and  early  manifested  special  gifts  for  music 
and  dramatic  art,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  be- 
gan regular  instruction  in  dancing.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  she  became  the  wife  of 
George  Kinney  Holly.  They  settled  in  Bloom- 
ington,  Illinois,  and  in  1903  removed  to  Peoria. 
Subsequently  they  established  the  Holly  School 
of  Dancing. 

Mrs.  Holly's  only  daughter,  Violette,  learned 
to  walk  and  dance  at  about  the  same  time. 
After  graduating  from  the  Manual  High 
School  she  continued  her  studies  in  dancing 
under  Pavley  and  Owkransky  and  Muriel  Ab- 
bot in  Chicago,  also  under  other  masters  of  the 
art,  and  continued  her  training  in  New  York 
City  under  the  great  Ivan  Tarasoff.  Violette 
Holly  is  a  gifted  and  talented  teacher  of  the 
advanced  art  of  dancing  at  Holly  School.  This 
school  has  ample  quarters,  occupying  quarters 
in  the  100  block  on  South  Adams  Street,  con- 
venient to  the  entire  shopping  district  of  the 
city.  The  family  are  all  members  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church. 

Henry  C.  Schott  during  his  active  life  time 
was  closely  identified  with  the  community  of 
Alton,  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  he  ac- 
quired and  developed  valuable  property  still 
owned  by  his  family  in  that  city. 

He  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  May, 
1861,  and  died  at  Alton  March  25,  1903. 
After  being  educated  in  the  common  schools 
he  took  up  farming,  and  made  a  success  of 
that  vocation.  The  present  home  occupied  by 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Schott,  in  Alton  is  on  part 
of  one  of  his  farms,  a  forty  acre  tract,  much 
of  which  has  since  been  sold  out  in  town  lots. 
Henry  C.  Schott  was  brought  to  Alton  when  a 
small  boy  by  his  father,  George  Schott.  Mr. 
Schott  was  a  member  of  the  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America. 

He  married  at  Alton,  March  15,  1888,  Emma 
Ducomum,  who  died  leaving  three  children: 
Alice,  Albert  and  Emma.  On  February  8, 
1892,  Mr.  Schott  married  Emma  Evans,  who 
was  born  at  Moro,  Illinois,  October  18,  1866, 
daughter  of  William  and  Marv  (Phillips) 
Evans.  Her  father  was  born  in  Wales,  March 
12,  1824,  and  her  mother,  in  Staffordshire, 
England,  April  12,  1823.  They  came  to  Illi- 
nois many  years  ago  and  were  substantial 
farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Moro,  where  they 
lived  out  their  lives.  Mrs.  Schott  is  one  of  a 
large  family  of  children. 

Mrs.  Schott  became  the  mother  of  three 
sons,   two   of   whom   are   now   deceased.      The 


living  son,  Henry  C,  was  born  September  22, 
1900,  and  is  a  successful  contractor,  member 
of  the  firm  of  Schott  Brothers.  This  firm  laid 
out  the  Schott  addition  to  Alton  and  has  done 
much  development  work  in  that  vicinity,  hav- 
ing erected  a  group  of  six  cottages  on  the 
property.  The  two  deceased  sons  of  Mr. 
Schott  were:  Augustus,  born  November  29, 
1893,  and  died  July  22,  1919;  and  Theodore, 
born  November  10,  1901,  and  died  November 
25,  1901. 

Charles  F.  Glore.  Prominent  among  the 
younger  investment  banking  concerns  of  Chi- 
cago, one  which  has  made  rapid  strides  since 
its  inception  a  few  years  ago  and  now  has  a 
large  and  prominent  clientele  is  that  of  Mar- 
shall Field,  Glore,  Ward  &  Company.  Much 
of  the  influence  of  this  concern  lies  in  the 
important  connections  of  its  members,  among 
whom  is  Charles  F.  Glore,  vice  president,  who 
is  also  interested  in  a  number  of  other  enter- 
prises. 

Mr.  Glore  was  born  at  Eureka  Springs, 
Arkansas,  November  16,  1888,  and  is  a  son  of 
Charles  B.  and  Laura  (McAdams)  Glore.  His 
father  is  now  deceased,  but  his  mother  still 
survives.  The  only  child  of  his  parents, 
Charles  F.  Glore  attended  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  community  and  was  then  sent 
to  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago.  This  training 
was  supplemented  by  a  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  therefrom  he  received 
his  initiation  into  the  banking  business  at 
Chicago  with  the  firm  of  A.  B.  Leach  &  Com- 
pany, bankers.  In  1920  he  became  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  bond  firm  of  Marshall 
Field,  Glore,  Ward  &  Company,  at  120  West 
Adams  Street,  of  which  concern  he  has  since 
been  vice  president.  He  has  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance at  Chicago,  as  well  as  at  New 
York,  where  the  firm  also  maintains  an  office, 
and  has  a  reputation  for  foresight  and  shrewd- 
ness and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  conditions 
pertaining  to  the  marketing  and  handling  of 
bonds  and  securities.  Mr.  Glore  is  also  a 
director  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic, 
the  Illinois  Power  and  Light  Corporation,  the 
North  American  Power  and  Light  Corporation, 
the  Bucyrus  Company  and  the  American  Mul- 
tigraph  Company.  He  is  vice  president  of  the 
United  Charities  of  Chicago,  having  been 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  for  three 
years,  and  has  always  taken  an  active  interest 
in  this  worthy  organization.  He  is  also  greatly 
interested  in  the  Boy  Scouts  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Executive  Board  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is  popular  in 
club  circles  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Club, 
the  Attic  Club,  University  Club  of  Chicago, 
Saddle  and  Cycle  Club,  Racquet  Club,  Glen- 
view  Golf  Club  and  Shore  Acres.  In  political 
sentiments  he  is  a  republican.  Mr.  Glore  saw 
active  service  abroad  during  the  World  war, 
serving  as  major  of  infantry  attached  to  the 
general  staff  of  the  First  American  Army, 
A.  E.  F. 

On  April  11,  1914,  Mr.  Glore  married  Miss 
Ellen  Hixon,  who  was  born  at  LaCrosse,  Wis- 
consin, a  daughter  of  Frank  Hixon,  one  of 
the  prominent  citizens  of  that  community.  To 
this  union  there  have  come  three  children: 
Frances  H.,  Charles  F.,  Jr.,  and  Robert  Hixon. 
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William  Tell  Hollenbeck.  Five  genera- 
tions of  the  Hollenbeck  family  have  been  rep- 
resented in  the  citizenship  of  Clark  County, 
beginning  in  territorial  times.  Of  this  old 
family  William  Tell  Hollenbeck  has  for  thirty- 
five  years  been  a  practicing  attorney  at  Mar- 
shall and  has  enjoyed  high  honors  in  the  state 
at  large. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Clark  County, 
October  18,  1861.  The  Hollenbeck  family  is 
of  Holland-Dutch  ancestry  and  was  estab- 
lished in  New  York  in  Colonial  times.  A  na- 
tive of  New  York  was  the  Illinois  pioneer, 
Lawrence  Hollenbeck,  who  arrived  within  the 
borders  of  Illinois  territory  in  1815  and  set- 
tled in  Clark  County,  then  practically  a  wilder- 
ness. He  was  the  father  of  thirteen  children. 
Lawrence  Hollenbeck  finally,  about  1860,  went 
to  Texas,  and  acquired  land,  part  of  which 
is  now  within  the  limits  of  the  City  of  Dallas. 
He  died  and  was  buried  in  Texas.  His  son, 
John  Hollenbeck,  married  Isabell  Houts.  John 
Hollenbeck  died  a  few  years  after  his  mar- 
riage, and  his  son,  John  Milton  Hollenbeck, 
was  reared  in  the  home  of  his  grandfather 
Lawrence.  John  Milton  Hollenbeck  was  born 
in  Clark  County,  and  when  the  Civil  war 
came  on  he  enlisted  in  the  Twenty-first  Illi- 
nois Infantry,  serving  for  a  time  as  a  Home 
Guard.  He  returned  home  after  this  service, 
but  after  the  birth  of  his  son  William  Tell 
Hollenbeck  he  reenlisted,  this  time  in  Company 
G  of  the  Tenth  Illinois  Infantry,  and  was  a 
gallant  soldier  of  that  regiment  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  then  resumed  his  life 
on  a  farm  in  Clark  County  and  in  later  years 
became  a  merchant.  He  reached  the  ripe  old 
age  of  eighty,  passing  away  in  1918.  John 
Milton  Hollenbeck  married  Margaret  Rebecca 
Neal,  who  was  born  in  Clark  County,  daugh- 
ter of  Washington  and  Rebecca  (Stephens) 
Neal,  who  came  from  Kentucky  to  Illinois 
about  1834.  John  Milton  and  Margaret  Re- 
becca (Neal)  Hollenbeck  had  seven  children, 
four  of  whom  are  still  living,  namely :  Elsie, 
who  married  George  Holwick;  William  Tell, 
Charles  G.  and  Washington.  The  mother  died 
in  1876,  and  the  father  subsequently  married 
Mrs.  Susannah  Winsett,  who  bore  him  a  son, 
Homer,  who  is  a  resident  of  Missouri.  For  a 
third  wife  John  Milton  Hollenbeck  married 
Sarah  De  Vee,  and  to  that  marriage  five  chil- 
dren were  born,  one  that  died  in  infancy  and 
four  living,  namely:  Effie,  who  married  Otto 
Alabaugh,  John  Milton,  Lawrence  and  Jenette. 
Thus  John  Milton  Hollenbeck  was  the  father 
of  thirteen  children,  the  same  as  his  grand- 
father when  he  came  to  Illinois. 

William  Tell  Hollenbeck  was  fifteen  years 
old  when  his  mother  died.  He  spent  his  early 
life  on  a  farm,  attended  a  log  cabin  school 
house,  and  for  several  years  of  his  early 
manhood  alternated  between  teaching  school 
and  attending  school  as  a  student.  His  ca- 
reer has  really  been  of  his  own  making.  Dur- 
ing 1880-81  he  was  a  student  in  the  Southern 
Normal  at  Carbondale  and  he  also  attended 
the  Indiana  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute 
and  had  a  business  college  course  in  that  city. 
Mr.  Hollenbeck  in  1889  expended  some  of  the 
careful  savings  from  his  work  as  a  teacher 
to  take  a  trip  abroad,  in  the  course  of  which 
he    visited     the     British     Isles     and     traveled 


through  Europe.  After  his  return  he  dili- 
gently pursued  the  study  of  law,  was  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1892,  and  at  once 
engaged  in  practice  at  Marshall.  He  was 
elected  in  1894  and  served  one  term  as  county 
judge.  In  1906  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  Legislature  and  served  with  credit 
in  the  Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth,  Forty-seventh 
and  Forty-eighth  General  Assemblies,  being  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  from  1906  to  1914. 
Mr.  Hollenbeck  was  elected  in  1916  and  served 
to  1918  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization.  He  cooperated  with  Governor 
Lowden  in  getting  the  State  Board  of  Equal- 
ization reorganized  as  the  State  Tax  Commis- 
sion, which  in  1920  became  a  part  of  the  State 
Finance  Department.  In  1920  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Illinois  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, serving  until  1922.  Mr.  Hollenbeck 
for  over  forty  years  has  been  one  of  the 
outstanding  republicans  in  his  section  of  the 
state. 

During  the  World  war  he  was  advisor  to 
the  local  examining  boards  and  active  in  va- 
rious campaigns,  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
loan  drives.  His  two  sons,  Neal  and  John, 
were  both  in  training  for  soldiers.  Mr.  Hol- 
lenbeck is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  and  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

He  married,  in  1898,  Miss  Louise  Rackerby. 
Their  three  sons  are  Neal  Augustus,  John  Mil- 
ton and  W)illiam  Wayne. 

George  W.  Lackey  in  his  career  as  an  edu- 
cator, lawyer  and  public  spirited  citizen  has 
exemplified  many  of  the  sterling  qualities  of 
mind  and  character  that  are  familiarly  as- 
sociated with  Americans  of  pioneer  stock.  Mr. 
Lackey's  ancestors  were  among  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Lawrence  County,  Illinois,  and  at 
least  two  of  his  forefathers  fought  for  the 
independence  of  the  colonies  in  the  American 
Revolution. 

His  birth  occurred  on  a  farm  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Lawrence  County,  November 
5,  1863.  It  was  in  the  northeastern  section 
of  the  county  that  the  Lackey  and  Pinkstaff 
families  settled  in  the  early  years  of  the 
last  century  and  have  remained  numerous- 
ly represented  there  ever  since.  Most  of  them 
have  been  farmers  and  in  religion  they  have 
adhered  to  the  Baptist  faith.  Mr.  Lackey's 
maternal  ancestors  were  the  Seitzinger  fam- 
ily, who  at  a  later  date  came  to  Lawrence 
County  from  Pennsylvania.  They  likewise 
have  been  identified  with  agriculture,  and 
their  religious  affiliation  has  been  that  of  the 
United  Brethren  Church. 

Adam  Lackey,  Sr.,  was  a  Virginian  by 
birth.  He  was  with  the  Virginia  forces  in 
the  War  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  about  1810 
or  1811  that  he  came  west  and  settled  in 
Lawrence  County,  and  he  is  one  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary soldiers  buried  in  that  county. 
Adam  Lackey,  Sr.,  was  the  father  of  John 
Lackey,  who  was  born  in  Virginia  and  was 
about  two  years  of  age  when  the  family  set- 
tled in  Lawrence  County.  John  Lackey  mar- 
ried Nancy  Pinkstaff.  Her  father,  John  Pink- 
staff,  was  a  son  of  Andrew  Pinkstaff,  a  native 
of  Virginia  and  likewise  a  Revolutionary  vet- 
eran.    Andrew  Pinkstaff  on  going  west  located 
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in  Kentucky,  and  from  there  came  to  Law- 
rence County,  Illinois,  where  he  died  and  is 
buried.  John  and  Nancy  (Pinkstaff)  Lackey 
were  the  parents  of  James  Lackey,  wno  was 
born  and  reared  in  Lawrence  County.  He 
married  Susanna  Seitzinger,  who  was  born 
near  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
about  ten  years  of  age  when  her  father,  Leon- 
ard Seitzinger,  brought  his  family  to  Illinois 
and  settled  in  Lawrence  County.  James  and 
Susanna  (Seitzinger)  Lackey  were  the  par- 
ents of  three  children.  Susanna  Lackey  died 
in  1872,  when  about  thirty-three  years  of  age, 
and  subsequently  James  Lackey  married  Eliza 
Highsmith.  By  his  second  marriage  there 
were  six  children.  James  Lackey  lived  a  quiet 
and  respected  life  as  a  farmer  and  was  an 
uncompromising  democrat  in  politics.  He  died 
in  1914,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

George  W.  Lackey  was  about  nine  years 
old  when  his  mother  died.  As  a  boy  on  the 
farm  he  had  the  sturdy  discipline  of  work  in 
the  fields,  attended  country  schools  a  few 
months  a  year,  and  after  a  term  of  study  in 
the  Central  Normal  College  at  Danville,  In- 
diana, he  engaged  in  teaching.  After  that  he 
followed  the  practice  of  teaching  a  term  and 
then  attending  school,  and  in  1890  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Central  Normal  College.  While 
in  college  he  took  up  the  study  of  law.  In 
1890  he  was  elected  county  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Lawrence  County  and  served  in 
that  position  four  years.  Meanwhile  he  con- 
tinued his  law  studies  under  Judge  Frank  C. 
Messerve,  of  Lawrenceville,  and  in  1897  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  after  examination  before 
the  Illinois  Supreme  Court.  He  at  once  en- 
gaged in  practice  at  Lawrenceville,  and  from 
the  first  he  has  maintained  a  high  standing 
at  the  bar.  His  law  offices  are  in  the  First 
National  Bank  Building.  He  is  a  democrat 
in  politics,  and  has  had  some  unusual  honors 
from  his  party.  In  1900  he  was  nominated 
and  was  elected  state's  attorney,  serving  four 
years.  In  1915  he  was  nominated  for  circuit 
judge.  It  was  the  first  time  a  democrat  from 
Lawrence  County  had  been  selected  as  the 
standard  bearer  of  the  party  in  the  judicial 
or  congressional  district. 

Having  been  a  teacher  in  early  life,  Mr. 
Lackey  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  educa- 
tional affairs  through  his  legal  career.  He 
was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  township  high 
school  plan,  and  since  the  Lawrence  Township 
High  School  was  established  in  1909  has 
served  on  its  Board  of  Trustees  a  period  of 
seventeen  years.  He  has  also  been  much 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  Church, 
serving  several  years  as  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School,  and  is  still  teaching  a  class. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  he  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  and  is  also  a  Knight  Templar 
and  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason 
and  Shriner,  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

Mr.  Lackey  on  April  1,  1891,  married  Miss 
Theresa  Whitenack.  She  was  born  in  Hend- 
ricks County,  Indiana,  and  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Central  Normal  College  of  Danville,  In- 
diana, being  a  classmate  of  Mr.  Lackey  there. 
She  taught  school  for  several  years.     Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Lackey  have  given  their  children  the 
best  of  educational  opportunities.  The  daugh- 
ter Ruth  is  a  graduate  of  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity at  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Miss  Kate 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Miss  Alice  has  had  three  years'  work  in  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  George  A.,  the  only 
son,  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1927  at  the 
university. 

Prince  Albert  Pearce.  One  of  the  oldest 
and  most  prominent  families  of  White  County 
is  that  of  Pearce.  One  of  its  talented  mem- 
bers was  the  late  Judge  Prince  Albert  Pearce, 
able  lawyer,  and  known  all  over  this  section 
of  Illinois  for  his  services  on  the  bench.  Two 
sons  of  Judge  Pearce  carry  on  the  honored 
association  of  the  family  name  with  the  pro- 
fession of  law  in  White  County. 

The  pioneer  of  the  family  in  Illinois  was 
Hosea  Pearce,  who  came  from  Tennessee  and 
settled  in  White  County  in  1817.  He  was 
born  in  North  Carolina,  April  16,  1798,  son 
of  James  and  Betsey  (Gomar)  Pearce,  the 
former  a  native  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
latter  of  Maryland.  The  grandparents  of 
Hosea  Pearce  were  James  and  Jemima  Pearce. 
Hosea  Pearce  was  not  only  a  very  early  set- 
tler but  a  founder  and  builder  in  White  Coun- 
ty. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Herald's 
Prairie  Church  of  the  Old  School  Baptist 
denomination.  This  church  erected  the  first 
religious  edifice  in  White  County,  though  it 
was  only  a  log  cabin.  Hosea  Pearce  in  1830 
was  elected  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  filled 
that  office  six  years.  While  sheriff  he  had 
the  unpleasant  duty  of  executing  the  death 
sentence  pronounced  by  Judge  Wilson  on  W. 
D.  Ledbetter,  the  first  of  the  two  men  ever 
hanged  in  White  County.  Hosea  Pearce 
served  as  a  colonel  during  the  Black  Hawk 
Indian  War  and  with  his  regiment  partici- 
pated in  the  Battle  of  Bad  Axe.  The  life 
of  this  splendid  pioneer  came  to  a  close  July 
5,  1875.  Hosea  Pearce  in  1818  married  Nancy- 
O'Neal,  daughter  of  Hezekiah  and  Silvia 
(Moore)  O'Neal,  who  also  came  from  North 
Carolina. 

Prince  Albert  Pearce,  grandson  of  Hosea 
Pearce,  the  pioneer,  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
Herald's  Prairie  Township,  November  22, 
1850.  His  father,  Russian  B.  Pearce,  was 
born  in  White  County,  February  11,  1827. 
Prince  Albert  Pearce  was  reared  on  a  farm, 
attended  country  schools,  and  continued  his 
education  in  the  Southern  Illinois  College  at 
Enfield.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Crebs 
&  Conger  at  Carmi,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  June,  1873,  and  at  once  engaged  in  practice 
at  Carmi.  His  professional  career  covered 
nearly  half  a  century.  He  always  had  a  large 
private  practice,  and  many  times  was  chosen 
to  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.  In 
1876  he  was  elected  state's  attorney  and  was 
twice  reelected,  filling  the  office  twelve  years. 
In  1892  he  was  one  of  the  four  democratic 
presidential  electors  at  large  for  the  State  of 
Illinois.  In  June,  1897,  he  was  elected  judge 
of  the  Second  Judicial  Circuit,  and  after  his 
first  term  of  six  years  was  reelected  in  1903. 
Judge  Pearce  was  on  the  bench  twelve  years. 
His   last   public    service   was   as   a   delegate   to 
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the  Illinois  Constitutional  Convention.  He 
was  the  unanimous  choice  of  both  democrats 
and  republicans  of  the  Forty-eighth  Senatorial 
District  for  that  position.  After  retiring  from 
the  Circuit  Bench  he  was  not  active  in  the 
practice  of  law,  devoting  most  of  his  time 
to  his  farm  and  other  business  interests.  Judge 
Pearce  died  October  29,  1922. 

He  married,  September  25,  1873,  Harriet 
Ellen  Craw.  She  was  born  in  White  County 
and  continues  to  reside  at  Carmi.  They  had 
three  sons,  Marcus  A.  dying  at  the  age  of 
two  years.  The  surviving  sons,  both  able 
lawyers  at  Carmi,  are  Roy  E.  and  Joe  A. 
Pearce. 

Roy  E.  Pearce  was  born  at  Carmi,  July  28, 
1874.  He  was  educated  in  public  schools,  in 
the  Illinois  Normal  University,  continued  his 
education  in  DePauw  University  in  Indiana, 
and  in  1896  graduated  in  law  at  the  Bloom- 
ington  Law  School.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  that  year,  and  for  three  decades  has 
been  one  of  the  leading  representatives  of  his 
profession  in  the  Second  Judicial  Circuit. 

Roy  E.  Pearce  married,  in  1905,  Annie 
Stewart  Crebs,  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  John 
M.  Cx-ebs,  of  Carmi.  They  have  one  son, 
Stewart  A.  Pearce. 

Joe  A.  Pearce  in  his  professional  career  has 
emulated  the  honorable  example  of  his  father 
and  in  a  measux-e  has  supplemented  the  splen- 
did recox-d  set  by  Judge  Pearce  as  a  lawyer. 

Joe  A.  Pearce  was  born  at  Carmi,  Septem- 
ber 8,  1881.  After  gi-aduating  from  the  Carmi 
High  School  in  1898  he  entered  the  University 
of  Illinois,  taking  a  literary  course,  and 
studied  law  with  the  firm  of  Parker  &  Pearce 
at  Cax-mi.  After  examination  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  Decembex-,  1904,  and  since 
that  year  has  been  engaged  in  practice.  In 
1913  he  was  elected  state's  attorney  to  fill 
out  the  unexpired  term  of  William  L.  Martin, 
deceased.  In  1916  he  was  given  the  demo- 
cx-atic  nomination  for  reelection  to  that  office, 
was  elected,  and  in  1924,  after  an  intei'val  of 
one  term,  he  was  again  chosen  state's  attorney. 
He  has  now  filled  that  office  almost  as  long 
as  his  father  did  before  him.  Refex-ence  has 
been  made  to  the  fact  that  his  great-grand- 
father, Hosea  Pearce,  while  sheriff  of  White 
County  officiated  in  the  first  hanging  in  the 
county.  As  state's  attorney,  Joe  A.  Peax'ce 
handled  the  prosecutions  and  convictions  of 
the  second  man  who  paid  the  death  penalty 
for  his  cx'ime.  This  was  Frank  Lowhone, 
who  after  his  first  conviction  had  the  case 
appealed  to  a  higher  court,  which  ordered  a 
retrial.  On  the  second  trial  Mr.  Pearce  se- 
cured a  second  conviction,  which  was  sus- 
tained   upon    appeal    to    the    Supreme    Court. 

Joe  A.  Pearce  is  a  thirty-second  degx*ee 
Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  Shriner,  member  of 
the  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose, 
belongs  to  the  Missouri  Athletic  Association 
of  St.  Louis,  is  a  past  px-esident  of  the  Carmi 
Kiwanis  Club,  and  a  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church. 

By  his  first  marriage  he  has  one  son,  Ken- 
neth Eldon  Pearce,  now  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  practice  of  law.  Mr.  Pearce's 
second  wife  was  Mrs.  Nellie  (Boyer)  Winner. 
By  her  first  marriage  she  has  a  son,  Roy  P. 
Winner,  now  seventeen  years  of  age. 


Harvey  Elmer  Duncan,  a  business  man  of 
Paxton  and  former  mayor  of  that  city,  repre- 
sents some  of  the  pioneer  families  of  south- 
eastern Illinois,  particularly  Wabash  County. 

He  was  born  in  Wabash  County,  August  14, 
1873,  son  of  William  and  Mary  Jane  (Turner) 
Duncan.  His  gx-andfather  Duncan  came  from 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  was  a  weaver  by  trade. 
His  grandfather  Turner,  whose  ancestors 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  New  York, 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  war  and  after- 
wards settled  in  Wabash  County,  Illinois.  He 
married  Mary  Smith,  of  old  Virginia  stock. 

Mr.  Duncan's  father,  William  Duncan,  was 
born  at  Shiloh,  in  Richland  County,  Illinois, 
July  8,  1849.  His  wife,  Mary  Jane  Turner, 
was  born  in  Wabash  County,  January  21,  1851. 
Harvey  Elmer  Duncan  attended  common 
schools  in  Edwards  and  Richland  counties, 
and  for  many  years  has  been  in  the  restaurant 
and  bakery  business.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the 
Spanish-American  war,  having  served  during 
the  years  1898-99.  Mr.  Duncan  was  elected 
mayor  of  Rantoul  and  sexwed  in  1913-14,  and 
in  1925  was  elected  mayor  of  Paxton,  and  has 
given  that  city  a  most  efficient  administration 
of  its  municipal  affairs.  He  is  a  democrat  in 
politics  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

He  married  at  West  Salem,  in  Edwards 
County,  Illinois,  June  6,  1900,  Elva  Marx, 
daughter  of  John  F.  Marx.  Of  the  five  chil- 
dren born  to  their  marriage  two  sons  and  one 
daughter  are  deceased.  Miss  Thelma  A.  is  a 
student  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  Ber- 
nice  J.  was  married  in  1921  to  Harry  V. 
Leonard,  and  they  have  one  child,  Bonetta  J. 
Leonard. 

Charles  N.  Smith  has  been  an  active  citizen 
and  business  man  of  Madison,  Illinois,  since 
1906.  He  is  a  native  Illini,  a  prosperous  mer- 
chant, banker  and  postmaster  of  Madison. 

He  was  born  at  Hopedale,  Illinois,  November 
26,  1867,  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  A.  and  Miriam 
(Harlan)  Smith.  His  grandfather,  John 
Smith,  was  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  an  early 
settler  in  Illinois,  entering  lands  from  the  gov- 
ex-nment  in  Tazewell  County.  Rev.  Thomas 
A.  Smith,  a  native  of  Illinois,  spent  his  active 
life  in  the  Free  Methodist  ministx-y  and  died 
July  9,  1923,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  His 
wife,  Miriam  Harlan,  was  born  at  Dudleyville 
in  Bond  County,  Illinois,  daughter  of  Captain 
William  Harlan.  Her  father  was  a  soldier  and 
officer  in  the  Civil  war,  was  a  native  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  one  of  a  number  of  Tennesseans 
who  became  pioneers  in  Bond  County,  Illinois. 
The  Harlans  were  of  Scotch  ancestry. 

Chaxies  N.  Smith  is  the  only  living  child  of 
his  parents,  there  having  been  another  son  and 
a  daughter.  He  was  reared  and  educated  at 
Hopedale,  attending  the  common  schools,  and 
when  sixteen  years  of  age  started  to  learn 
the  trade  of  jeweler  and  watchmaker.  After 
completing  his  apprenticeship  as  a  watch- 
maker at  Hopedale  he  removed  to  Kansas, 
locating  at  Moran,  where  he  engaged  in  busi- 
ness for  himself.  At  Moran  on  November  30, 
1889,  he  married  Miss  Olive  Cole,  a  native  of 
Iowa. 

After  four  years  in  Kansas  Mr.  Smith  re- 
turned   to    Illinois,    and    was    in    business   at 
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Tremont,  and  in  February,  1906,  removed  to 
Madison,  where  he  resumed  his  business  career 
as  a  jeweler.  He  is  also  vice-president  of  the 
Tri-City  State  Bank. 

Mr.  Smith  in  1912  was  appointed  postmaster 
by  President  Taft,  serving  the  full  four  year 
term  to  a  day.  Then,  on  July  16,  1922,  he 
was  again  appointed  to  this  office.  He  served 
four  years  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  is  a  notary  public.  In  politics  he 
has  been  a  faithful  republican  for  many  years, 
is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason 
and  Shriner,  and  has  filled  all  the  chairs  in 
the  branches  of  Odd  Fellowship  up  to  Patri- 
arch Militant.  He  belongs  to  a  number  of 
other  social  organizations  and  clubs.  His 
hobby  for  years  has  been  stamp  collecting, 
and  he  has  an  unusually  varied  assortment 
and  collection  of  stamps  of  American  and 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  four  children : 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Neff,  of  Granite  City;  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Shone,  of  Madison;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Paterson,  of 
Madison;  and  Marion  Cole,  who  is  attending 
the  University  of  Illinois.  The  son  has  earned 
distinction  as  a  Boy  Scout  and  now  has  fifty- 
seven  merit  badges,  more  than  any  other  boy 
in  the  state,  and  he  was  awarded  second  prize 
for  making  fire  by  friction  at  a  contest  held 
at  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Orville  W.  Lyerla  since  April,  1918,  has 
been  cashier  of  the  Herrin  State  Savings 
Bank.  This  bank,  located  at  Herrin,  has  cap- 
ital and  surplus  of  $85,000.  The  president 
is  Mr.  E.  M.  Stotlar,  long  prominently  iden- 
tified with  business  affairs  in  Williamson  and 
adjoining  counties. 

Orville  W.  Lyerla  prior  to  becoming  actively 
identified  with  this  bank  was  in  the  wholesale 
flour  business  at  Herrin,  and  during  1912-15 
had  been  principal  of  the  city  schools  there. 
He  is  president  of  the  organization  composed 
of  the  building  and  loan  associations  of  south- 
ern counties  in  Southern  Illinois.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Herrin  School  Board  and 
since  1923  has  been  township  treasurer,  and 
is  vice  chairman  of  the  Herrin  Library  Board. 
In  February,  1917,  he  married  Miss  Maybelle 
Jones,  of  Herrin. 

John  Garvin  passed  his  entire  life  in  Shelby 
County,  Illinois,  was  a  representative  of  one 
of  the  sterling  families  founded  in  this  county 
in  the  pioneer  days,  and  he  became  one  of  the 
substantial  exponents  of  progressive  farm  in- 
dustry in  his  native  county,  where  he  accu- 
mulated a  large  and  valuable  landed  estate. 

Mr.  Garvin  was  born  on  the  pioneer  farm  of 
his  parents  in  Shelby  County  in  the  year  1849, 
the  Garvin  family  having  been  founded  in  the 
United  States  many  generations  ago,  and  the 
original  American  representatives  having 
come  from  Ireland.  Mr.  Garvin  gained  his 
education  in  the  schools  of  Shelby  County  and 
in  Avalon  College  at  Avalon,  Missouri,  and 
Brown's  Business  College,  Decatur,  Illinois, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  had  close  fellowship 
with  the  work  of  the  home  farm,  so  that  he 
was  well  fortified  when  he  initiated  his  inde- 
pendent activities  as  an  agriculturist  and 
stock-grower.  In  1872  was  solemnized  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Adaline  Green,  who  was 


born  in  Ohio,  in  1846,  and  the  young  couple 
forthwith  established  their  home  on  a  farm  ten 
miles  north  of  Shelbyville,  Mr.  Garvin  having 
made  this  place  the  stage  of  successful  agri- 
cultural and  live-stock  enterprise  and  he  and 
his  wife  having  passed  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  on  this  old  homestead,  both  having  been 
zealous  members  of  the  Christian,  or  Disciples, 
Church,  active  in  the  various  departments  of 
its  work,  especially  that  of  the  Sunday  School. 
Mr.  Garvin  was  a  staunch  advocate  and  sup- 
porter of  the  cause  of  the  democratic  party, 
and  was  influential  in  community  affairs  of 
public  order  in  his  township.  The  parents  of 
his  wife  likewise  became  early  settlers  in 
Shelby  County,  whither  they  came  from  their 
old  home  in  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Garvin  was  reared 
and  educated  in  this  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Garvin  became  the  parents  of  six  children: 
Ida  May,  Charles  B.,  James  E.,  Jennie,  Vivian 
and  Ada. 

Charles  B.  Garvin,  eldest  of  the  sons  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  was  born  and  reared 
on  the  old  home  farm  and  is  indebted  to  the 
public  schools  of  Shelby  County  for  his  early 
educational  discipline.  After  severing  his  as- 
sociation with  farm  enterprise  he  was  for 
twenty  years  a  tobacco  salesman,  and  since 
1923  he  has  owned  and  successfully  conducted 
the  Garvin  Cafe  in  the  city  of  Shelbyville. 
The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Olka  M. 
Mathews,  and  they  have  two  sons,  Charles  B., 
Jr.,  and  Edward  D. 

Roy  Clippinger,  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Carmi  Tribune-Times,  grew  up  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  printing  office,  and  has  known 
no  other  profession.  He  comes  of  a  family 
of  printers  and  newspaper  men  in  southern 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Clippinger  was  born  at  Fairfield,  Wayne 
County,  Illinois,  January  13,  1886,  son  of  An- 
thony C.  and  Eliza  B.  (Donahey)  Clippinger, 
and  grandson  of  David  Clippinger,  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  Samuel  Donahey.  An- 
thony C.  Clippinger  was  born  in  Lawrence 
County,  Illinois,  and  his  wife,  in  Lawrence 
County,  Indiana.  After  their  marriage  they 
lived  a  few  years  in  Lawrence  County,  Illi- 
nois. Anthony  Clippinger  was  a  practical 
printer  and  for  a  time  published  the  Sumner 
Press  at  Sumner.  In  1893  he  and  E.  M. 
Young  established  the  Enfield  Express,  but 
selling  his  interests  in  this  paper  in  1895,  he 
removel  to  Norris  City,  Illinois,  where  he  lived 
until  his  death  in  1919,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 
At  Norris  City  he  was  associated  with  Ben- 
jamin Miller  in  the  establishment  of  the  Nor- 
ris City  Record.  Mrs.  Anthony  Clippinger 
still  lives  at  Norris  City.  Their  three  sons, 
Ralph  W.,  Roy  and  Cecil  E.,  all  learned  the 
printer's  trade  under  their  father. 

Roy  Clippinger  may  be  said  to  have  started 
his  practical  apprenticeship  as  a  printer  when 
only  ten  years  of  age.  He  has  been  thoroughly 
experienced  in  every  detail  of  printing  and 
newspaper  work.  In  the  meantime  he  acquired 
a  common  school  education.  Mr.  Clippinger 
became  a  resident  of  Carmi  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  In  1909  he  and  Laurence  M.  Ross 
established  the  White  County  Tribune.  In 
1911  this  was  consolidated  with  the  Carmi 
Times,  and  since  that  date  Mr.  Clippinger  has 
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been  editor  and  manager  of  the  Carmi  Trib- 
une-Times, which  is  owned  and  published  by 
the  Carmi  Tribune-Times  Publishing-  Com- 
pany. This  is  the  only  republican  paper  in 
White  County  and  has  the  largest  circulation 
of  any  paper  published  in  Southern  Illinois. 

Mr.  Clippinger  is  himself  a  republican,  and 
has  identified  himself  with  a  number  of  or- 
ganizations for  the  promotion  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  White  County.  He  took  the  lead  in 
bringing  to  Carmi  the  Carmi  Manufacturing 
Company  garment  makers.  He  is  secretary 
of  the  Commercial  Association  of  Carmi,  is 
vice  president  of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  is  a  stew- 
ard and  treasurer  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite 
Mason  and  Shriner.  Mr.  Clippinger  married, 
in  1911,  Mary  Land.  By  this  marriage  he  has 
a  son,  John  L.  In  1917,  Verna  B.  Essery  be- 
came his  wife.     They  have  one  son,  Earl  E. 

George  F.  Iliff.  One  of  the  most  success- 
ful real  estate  operators  of  Chicago,  who  is 
also  organizer  and  secretary  of  the  South  Cen- 
tral Association,  George  F.  Iliff  has  always 
concentrated  his  best  abilities  and  energies  in 
those  movements  which  his  experience  and 
trained  knowledge  have  led  him  to  believe  are 
beneficial  to  the  city  and  its  institutions.  His 
career  has  been  one  of  consistent  achievement, 
merited  advancement  and  useful  participation 
in  civic  affairs. 

Mr.  Iliff  is  a  Chicagoan  by  birth,  tx'aining 
and  education.  He  was  born  in  1886,  a  son 
of  John  W.  and  Etta  (Cram)  Iliff,  the  former 
of  whom  is  a  business  man  of  many  years' 
standing  at  Chicago,  while  Mrs.  Iliff  is  a 
daughter  of  George  F.  Cram,  who  for  a  half 
century  has  been  head  of  the  famous  map- 
publishing  concern  of  that  name.  The  early 
education  of  George  F.  Iliff  was  acquired  in 
the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  and  after  gradu- 
ation from  high  school  he  enrolled  as  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Kent  College  of  Law.  While  he 
graduated  from  that  institution  with  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  with  the  class  of 
1913,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  never 
practiced  that  profession,  circumstances  and 
his  inclinations  leading  him  into  real  estate, 
in  which  he  has  made  a  phenomenal  success, 
now  being  one  of  the  largest  operators  in  the 
city.  Prior  to  entering  the  real  estate  field 
Mr.  Iliff  had  been  identified  for  fourteen  years 
with  the  State  Bank  of  Chicago.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  Mr.  Iliff  is  an  official  of  the  Bowes 
Realty  Company,  whose  main  offices  are  in  the 
London  Guarantee  Building,  while  Mr.  Iliff  is 
in  charge  of  the  company's  branch  offices  at 
2446  South  Park  Avenue.  He  specializes  in 
business  property  in  the  South  Central  Dis- 
trict. In  1921  Mr.  Iliff  organized  the  South 
Central  Association,  of  which  he  is  secretary. 
This  is  an  association  of  business  men  and 
property  owners  in  the  rich  and  very  rapidly 
developing  business  section  lying  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  south  branch  of  the  Chi- 
cago River,  and  extending  southward  from 
Polk  Street  to  Thirty-first  Street.  The  presi- 
dent of  this  Association  is  Elmer  Rich,  in 
whose  sketch,  on  another  page  of  this  work, 
a  description  of  the  association  will  be  found. 
Mr.  Iliff  is  not  unknown  to  public  life,  having 
served  in  the  Chicago  City  Council  as  alder- 


man of  the  Third  Ward  for  two  years,  from 
1917  to  1919. 

Mr.  Iliff  married  Miss  Ernestine  Meehan, 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  one  son:  John 
W.  The  pleasant  family  home  is  situated  at 
Wilmette. 

Thomas  Russell  Gowenlock,  who  served 
with  no  minor  distinction  as  an  officer  with 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  overseas 
in  the  great  World  war  and  who  at  the  present 
time  holds  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  of 
infantry  in  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps  of  the 
United  States  army,  has  proved  alike  his 
ability  and  resourcefulness  in  connection  with 
the  "victories  that  peace  hath  in  store,  no  less 
renowned  than  war."  In  the  city  of  Chicago 
he  has  achieved  success  and  prestige  as  an 
advertising  and  selling  counselor,  his  having 
been  broad  and  varied  experience  in  the  adver- 
tising business,  in  which  he  is  now  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  Kling  Gibson 
Company,  one  of  the  leading  concerns  in  the 
advertising  promotive  field  in  the  great  west- 
ern metropolis. 

Colonel  Gowenlock  was  born  at  Clay  Center, 
Clay  County,  Kansas,  February  14,  1887,  but 
is  a  scion  of  a  family  that  has  a  goodly 
measure  of  pioneer  precedence  in  Illinois,  his 
paternal  grandfather  having  founded,  at 
Mount  Vernon,  Jefferson  County,  this  state, 
the  car  works  from  which  has  been  developed 
the  important  industrial  enterprise  there  con- 
ducted by  the  Mount  Vernon  Car  Manufactur- 
ing Company  of  the  present  day. 

Colonel  Gowenlock  is  a  son  of  Thomas  and 
Emma  Mabel  (Allen)  Gowenlock,  whose  mar- 
riage was  solemnized  in  Jefferson  County, 
Illinois,  where  the  home  of  the  bride  was  not 
far  distant  from  Mount  Vernon,  and  who- 
eventually  removed  to  Clay  Center,  Kansas. 
Colonel  Gowenlock  gained  his  early  education 
by  attending  the  public  schools  of  his  native- 
town  in  the  Sunflower  State,  including  the 
high  school,  and  thereafter  he  completed  a 
course  in  the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Kansas,  in  which  he  was  duly  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1909.  The  Colonel  has 
maintained  his  home  in  Chicago  since  the 
year  1911. 

When  the  nation  became  involved  in  the 
World  war  the  subject  of  this  review  promptly 
volunteered  for  service  in  the  United  States 
army.  In  the  Officers  Training  Camp  at  Fort 
Sheridan,  near  Chicago,  he  was  duly  graduated 
and  was  given  the  rank  of  captain  of  infantry. 
He  was  assigned  to  the  Eighty-ninth  Division 
at  Camp  Funston,  Kansas,  and  there  given 
command  of  Company  K,  Three  Hundred  and 
Fifty-third  Infantry.  Later  he  became  assist- 
ant chief  of  staff  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Division, 
under  General  Leonard  Wood.  He  accom- 
panied his  command  to  France,  where  he  was 
transferred  to  and  became  assistant  chief  of 
staff  G-2  of  the  First  Division  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.  After  participating  in 
the  St.  Mihiel  drive  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major  of  infantry  and  made  a  general 
staff  officer,  he  having  later  been  advanced  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  of  infantry  and 
having  eventually  been  made  assistant  chief 
of  staff  of  the  First  Army  Corps. 
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Colonel  Gowenlock  participated  in  the  St. 
Mihiel,  Argonne,  Meuse  and  Sedan  operations, 
and  in  operations  in  several  defensive  sectors, 
besides  which,  after  the  signing  of  the  now 
historic  armistice,  he  was  with  the  allied  Army 
of  Occupation  in  Germany.  He  was  wounded 
while  at  the  front,  and  he  received  a  number 
of  citations,  besides  being  given  the  following 
named  decorations:  Distinguished  Service  Med- 
al, the  Croix  de  Guerre,  with  Palm  (France) ; 
and  recommended  for  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Colonel  Gowenlock  had  the  further  distinction 
of  being  the  first  American  army  officer  with 
troops  to  cross  the  armistice  line.  He  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  American  Legion  both 
in  France  and  the  United  States.  As  previous- 
ly stated,  he  is  now  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  in- 
fantry in  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  he  is  vice-president 
and  a  director  of  the  First  Division  Society 
of  the  United  States,  a  trustee  of  the  Illinois 
Veterans  Trust,  and  a  director  of  the  Fort 
Sheridan  Association.  In  addition  to  his 
affiliation  with  these  organizations  the  Colonel 
is  a  member  also  of  the  Military  Intelligence 
Association  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps,  and  of 
the  advisory  board  of  the  Service  Men's  League 
of  Illinois. 

Colonel  Gowenlock  is  a  life  member  of  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute  and  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society,  and  is  vice-president  and  a 
trustee  of  the  Chicago  Public  Health  Institute. 
His  exceptional  promotive  ability  has  been 
shown  in  his  service  as  chairman  of  the  organi- 
zation committee  of  each  the  Lake  Shore 
Athletic  Club  and  the  Illinois  Woman's  Athletic 
Club,  both  of  Chicago.  He  has  membership  in 
the  Racquet  Club,  of  Chicago,  the  Chicago 
Athletic  Association,  the  Chicago  Golf  Club, 
the  Saddle  and  Cycle  Club,  the  Lake  Shore 
Athletic  Club,  and  the  Beta  Theta  Phi  Club. 

Prior  to  and  since  the  close  of  the  World 
war  Colonel  Gowenlock  has  been  active  and 
influential  in  the  advancing  of  various  civic 
and  philanthropic  enterprises,  and  it  is  to  be 
recorded  that  he  was  specially  active  in  the 
formulating  and  placing  in  service  remedial 
measures  for  the  aid  of  veterans  of  the  World 
war.  He  had  charge  of  one  of  the  Salvation 
Army  drives  for  funds,  and  in  every  way  he 
is  a  worker  in  behalf  of  those  things  that  make 
for  civic  betterment  and  human  helpfulness. 

Colonel  Gowenlock  was  formerly  associated 
with  old  Long-Critchfield  Advertising  Com- 
pany and  the  Gundlach  Advertising  Company. 
Thereafter  he  was  for  ten  years  allied  with 
H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Advertising  Company, 
and  Collins  Kirk,  Inc.,  since  which  time  in  his 
professional  activities  as  an  advertising  and 
selling  counselor  and  executive  he  has  been 
associated  with  Kling  Gibson  Company,  of 
which  he  is  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager. 

Colonel  Gowenlock  married  Miss  Marjorie 
Gird  of  Pierre,  South  Dakota,  and  they  are 
popular  figures  in  representative  social  circles 
in  their  home  city  of  Chicago. 

John  William  Bowling,  M.  D.,  is  one  of 
the  older  members  of  the  medical  profession 
in  Gallatin  County.  His  service  in  that  pro- 
fession covers  a  period  of  forty  years.  He 
began  practice  in  the  era  before  the  general 


use  and  introduction  of  telephones,  hard  roads 
and  automobiles. 

Doctor  Bowling  was  born  near  Catlettsburs:, 
in  eastern  Kentucky,  January  21,  1862.  His 
parents,  Jasper  and  Pauline  (Crow)  Bowling, 
were  also  natives  of  Kentucky,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1879  they  came  to  Illinois  and  settled  at 
Shawneetown.  Jasper  Bowling  taught  school 
a  year  in  Gallatin  County,  then  moved  to  Sa- 
line County,  but  after  two  years  settled  on  a 
farm  in  Gallatin  County. 

Doctor  Bowling  spent  most  of  his  youth  on 
a  farm.  His  education  in  country  schools  was 
supplemented  by  terms  at  Ewing  College  and 
the  Normal  School  at  Carmi,  Illinois.  He 
taught  for  three  terms,  beginning  at  the  age 
of  nineteen.  In  the  meantime  he  was  pri- 
vately pursuing  the  study  of  medicine  and  in 
1887  he  graduated  from  the  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  College  at  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Doctor 
Bowling  for  fourteen  years  practiced  his  pro- 
fession at  Omaha  in  Gallatin  County,  and 
those  were  the  strenuous  years  of  his  profes- 
sional service,  most  of  his  practice  being  in  a 
rural  district.  Since  1902  he  has  practiced 
at  Shawneetown.  For  seven  consecutive  years 
he  was  honored  with  the  office  of  president  of 
the  Gallatin  Countv  Medical  Society.  He  is 
local  surgeon  for  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroads,  and  has 
held  those  offices  for  many  years.  During  the 
World  war  he  was  chairman  of  the  Registra- 
tion Board,  member  of  the  local  draft  board 
of  Gallatin  County,  and  in  many  ways  as- 
sisted in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  govern- 
ment. Since  then  he  has  been  examiner  for 
the  Veterans'  Bureau,  and  pension  examiner 
for  Civil  war  and  other  soldiers  of  the  nation, 
holding  this  position  since  he  came  to  Shaw- 
neetown. Doctor  Bowling  is  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  State,  American  Medical,  Ohio  Valley, 
Southern  Illinois  and  other  medical  organi- 
zations. 

In  politics  he  has  been  identified  with  the 
republican  party.  He  is  a  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
son and  a  member  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America.  On  April  30,  1885,  he  married 
Eliza  Davis.  They  are  the  parents  of  three 
children:  Albert  Leslie,  manager  of  the  East 
St.  Louis  Journal;  Emory  Emmons,  a  mer- 
chant at  Indianapolis;  and  Gail,  widow  of 
S.  L.  Miller,  and  a  resident  of  Jacksonville, 
Illinois. 

Seibert  Day  Wise  is  one  of  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  Saline  County  bar,  a  highly  qual- 
ified and  educated  young  attorney,  who  also 
has  a  service  record  as  a  soldier  of  the  World 
war. 

His  grandfather,  Abram  Wise,  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania,  of  Pennsylvania-German  an- 
cestors. He  was  reared  in  Indiana,  married 
in  that  state,  and  on  coming  to  Illinois  settled 
on  a  farm  near  Raleigh  in  Saline  County. 
One  of  the  landmarks  of  that  community  for 
many  years  was  the  Wise  schoolhouse,  which 
expressed  his  interest  in  educational  affairs, 
and  he  was  a  leader  in  other  community  in- 
terests and  a  staunch  Union  man  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  war.  Abram  Wise's  children  were 
Lewis  F.,  Alice,  George  and  Harrison  D. 

Lewis  F.  Wise  has  been  a  well  known  school 
teacher,   farmer,   stock   raiser,   dairyman   and 
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banker  in  Saline  County.  He  was  born  in 
Washington  County,  Indiana,  August  3,  1851, 
and  was  educated  in  public  schools,  in  Ewing 
College  and  in  a  business  college  at  Evans- 
ville,  Indiana.  While  at  Evansville  he  ar- 
ranged to  teach  school  at  St.  Phillips,  Indiana. 
He  taught  three  years,  boarding  with  a  Ger- 
man family  named  Seibert,  and  felt  so  kindly 
toward  that  family  that  he  gave  their  name  to 
his  second  son.  Returning  to  Illinois,  Lewis  F. 
Wise  married  and  settled  on  a  farm  near 
Raleigh.  However,  he  continued  teaching  dur- 
ing winter  terms.  He  engaged  in  stock  rais- 
ing and  dairying,  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  First  State  Bank  of  Eldorado,  served 
several  years  as  its  president  and  is  still  vice 
president.  His  has  been  a  career  exemplary 
and  successful  in  the  community,  and  a  great 
many  people  have  learned  to  respect  his  advice. 
It  is  a  mark  of  genuine  affection  that  the  many 
people  know  him  as  "Uncle."  Lewis  F.  Wise 
married  Edith  Jane  Carnahan,  a  native  of 
Saline  County,  where  her  father,  Ellis  Carna- 
han, was  also  born,  and  her  grandfather, 
Thomas  Carnahan,  was  a  native  of  Ireland 
and  a  pioneer  in  Saline  County.  The  Carna- 
hans  are  of  Primitive  Baptist  faith  while  the 
Wise  family  has  long  been  identified  with  the 
Christian  denomination.  Mrs.  Lewis  F.  Wise 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  the  mother  of 
two  sons,  John  E.,  who  died  when  nineteen 
years  old,  and  Seibert  Day. 

Seibert  Day  Wise  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
Saline  County,  March  29,  1891.  As  a  country 
boy  he  attended  rural  schools,  graduated  from 
the  Eldorado  High  School,  for  one  year  at- 
tended the  University  of  Illinois,  and  com- 
pleted the  three  year  law  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1914.  graduating  LL.  B. 
On  returning  home  he  engaged  in  practice  at 
Harrisburg  with  W.  C.  Kane. 

In  January,  1918,  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Lowden  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  as 
county  judge  of  Saline  County.  He  resigned 
this  office  in  August,  1918,  to  enter  the  Cen- 
tral Officers  Training  School  at  Camp  Gor- 
don, Georgia,  and  on  November  16,  1918,  was 
commissioned  second  lieutenant  of  infantry. 
On  account  of  the  armistice  he  was  discharged 
November  30,  but  retained  the  same  rank  in 
the  Officers  Reserve  Corps.  Mr.  Wise  in  Jan- 
uary, 1919,  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
Charles  D.  Stilwell  at  Harrisburg.  Mr.  Stil- 
well  died  in  October,  1923,  and  since  then  Mr. 
Wise  has  engaged  in  a  successful  individual 
practice. 

He  married,  in  1922,  Miss  Virginia  Eleanor 
Whitley,  daughter  of  S.  A.  Whitley,  of  El- 
dorado. 

Philip  W.  Barnes  has  a  long  record  as  a 
practicing  attorney  of  Lawrence  County,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  republicans  elected  to  of- 
fice in  that  county.  In  his  profession  he  is 
widely  known  all  over  Southern  Illinois. 

Judge  Barnes  was  born  near  Springfield, 
Ohio,  July  17,  1858,  and  is  descended,  accord- 
ing to  family  tradition,  from  a  Barnes  who 
came  from  England  and  settled  in  Massachu- 
setts. There  were  two  brothers  who  came  at 
the  same  time,  one  settling  in  New  York  and 
the  other  in  Virginia.  Judge  Barnes'  grand- 
father   was    Jonathan    Barnes,    who    lived    in 


New  York  and  in  Pennsylvania,  dying  in  the 
latter  state.  Abram  Barnes,  father  of  Judge 
Barnes,  was  born  in  New  York  State,  grew  up 
near  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  well  edu- 
cated. In  company  with  Giles  James  and 
Whitelaw  Reid  he  went  to  Ohio,  all  three  stop- 
ping in  the  vicinity  of  Springfield,  where  they 
became  school  teachers.  In  that  locality 
Abram  Barnes  met  and  married  Amanda 
Woliston.  They  were  married  in  1856.  She 
was  born  at  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
a  small  girl  when  her  parents  moved  to  Ohio. 
On  account  of  failing  health  Abram  Barnes 
left  Ohio,  and  in  1863  located  on  a  farm  in 
Lawrence  County,  Illinois.  There  he  lived 
out  the  rest  of  his  life  and  also  taught  school 
for  a  time  after  coming  to  Illinois.  He  died 
December  17,  1904,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three.  His  first  wife  died  in  1875,  leaving 
three  children,  Philip  W.,  J.  Judd  and  Otto  H. 
Subsequently  Abram  Barnes  married  a  sec- 
ond wife,  but  had  no  children  by  that  union. 

Philip  W.  Barnes  was  five  years  of  age  when 
the  family  moved  to  Lawrence  County,  and 
he  grew  up  on  the  farm  and  shared  in  the 
routine  work  of  a  farm  boy.  After  the  coun- 
try schools  he  attended  high  school  at  Olney, 
graduating  there,  and  took  his  law  course  in 
the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  at  Bloom- 
ington.  He  was  graduated  LL.  B.  June  10, 
1881,  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  and  at 
once  located  in  Lawrenceville.  Mr.  Barnes 
began  his  professional  career  without  money, 
but  his  abilities  soon  won  favorable  recogni- 
tion and  a  growing  clientele  and  many  val- 
uable interests  and  important  cases  have  been 
intrusted  to  his  care.  For  some  years  he  was 
also  interested  in  banking.  In  1887  he  and 
John  W.  McCleave  organized  a  private  bank 
known  as  the  Lawrenceville  Bank.  They  con- 
ducted it  successfully  ten  years  when  it  was 
succeeded  by  the  First  National  Bank  of  Law- 
renceville. Judge  Barnes  is  a  large  owner  of 
real  estate  in  Lawrenceville  and  has  in  many 
ways  identified  himself  with  the  progress  of 
that  community.  He  has  never  married.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  and  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Judge  Barnes  soon  after  beginning  law 
practice  also  undertook  the  task  of  organiz- 
ing the  republican  party  in  Lawrence  County. 
It  had  been  normally  democratic  for  many 
years,  but  under  his  energetic  leadership  a 
party  spirit  and  organization  were  developed, 
and  in  1882  he  was  nominated  for  county 
judge.  He  made  his  canvass  from  farm  house 
to  farm  house  mostly  on  foot,  and  he  did  his 
work  so  thoroughly  that  in  the  fall  election 
he  was  chosen  county  judge  and  was  subse- 
quently reelected,  serving  in  office  for  eight 
years.  In  1900  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
representatives  of  his  district  in  the  Legis- 
lature. Judge  Barnes  for  over  forty  years 
has  been  one  of  the  trusted  leaders  of  his 
party  in  the  county. 

George  M.  Livesay,  D.  D.  S.  Although,  as 
a  rule,  average  Americans  of  the  present  day 
do  not  boast  unduly  of  an  ancient  overseas 
ancestry  that  might  once  have  been  accounted 
royal,  they  have  a  high-reaching  pride  and 
loyal  devotion  to  America  and  her  ideals  and 
institutions    that   make   them    cherish    dearly 
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an  authoritative  family  claim  that  proves 
early  colonial  settlement.  In  the  Livesay  fam- 
ily, a  prominent  member  of  which  is  found  in 
Dr.  George  M.  Livesay,  dental  surgeon  at 
Ashley,  Illinois,  this  claim  is  a  valid  one,  the 
Livesays  being  among  the  earliest  English 
colonists  of  substantial  character  to  settle  in 
Virginia,  and  furthemore,  three  of  the  Live- 
says  were  Revolutionary  soldiers  under  Gen- 
eral Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  Doctor 
Livesay  belongs  to  the  Illinois  branch  of  this 
family,  established  in  this  state  by  his  great- 
grandfather. 

George  M.  Livesay  was  born  at  Richfield, 
Illinois,  December  9,  1887,  youngest  of  a  fam- 
ily of  seven  children  born  to  William  Jackson 
and  Mary  Ann  (Patty)  Livesay.  William 
Jackson  Livesay  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Livesay 
and  both  were  lifelong  residents  of  Illinois. 
The  father  died  on  his  farm  in  Irvington 
Township,  November  16,  1917.  He  was  a  man 
of  sterling  character,  belonged  to  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  The  mother  of  Doc- 
tor Livesay  survives.  She  was  born  on  the 
Isle  of  Man  and  accompanied  her  people  to 
the  United  States  in  1864.  The  brothers  and 
sisters  of  Doctor  Livesay  are:  Elizabeth,  who 
is  the  wife  of  Joseph  Randall,  and  they  have 
three  sons  and  four  daughters;  Flora,  who  is 
the  wife  of  August  Schmidt,  and  they  have 
one  son  and  two  daughters;  William  T.,  who 
married  Ida  Goodman,  and  they  have  one 
child;  Louis  F.,  who  married  Dora  Haun,  and 
they  have  seven  children;  David  Edward,  who 
married  Harriet  Craig,  and  they  have  four 
children;  and  Ellen  M.,  who  resides  with  her 
mother. 

George  M.  Livesay  received  his  early  educa- 
tional training  at  the  White  District  School  in 
Irvington  Township,  after  which  he  attended 
the  Carbondale  Normal  School,  and  while 
there  gave  special  attention  to  such  branches 
of  study  as  would  best  fit  him  for  entering  St. 
Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  which 
institution  he  became  a  student  after  one  year 
at  Carbondale,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
University  School  of  Dental  Surgery  in  1913, 
with  his  degree  of  D.  D.  S. 

Doctor  Livesay  entered  into  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Carbondale,  where,  among 
his  other  patients,  he  numbered  the  family 
of  Prof.  George  W.  Smith  of  the  Normal 
School,  and  continued  in  active  practice  there 
until  July  7,  1917,  when  he  offered  his  services 
to  the  Government.  They  were  accepted  and 
he  was  commissioned  lieutenant  and  sent  to 
Camp  Shelby,  Mississippi,  as  chief  dental  sur- 
geon, member  of  Dental  Unit  No.  1.  Shortly 
afterward,  through  an  accident,  he  broke  his 
arm,  which  incapacitated  him  for  some  time, 
but  after  he  left  the  hospital  he  remained  at 
Camp  Shelby  until  his  honorable  discharge  on 
July  9,  1919.  Shortly  afterward  he  came  to 
Ashley  and  has  built  up  a  substantial  practice 
here,  his  skill  being  very  generally  recognized. 
While  competent  in  every  line  of  dental  work, 
making  use  of  the  X-ray  when  necessary  and 
other  scientific  modern  inventions,  he  makes 
a  specialty  of  plate  work  and  has  many  well 
satisfied   patrons. 

Doctor  Livesay  married  at  Duquoin,  Illinois, 
in  June,  1921,  Miss  Jennie  Marie  Smith,  daugh- 


ter of  William  Henry  and  Frances  Smith,  the 
latter  of  whom  passed  away  in  1917.  The 
father  of  Mrs.  Livesay  is  a  physician  in  the 
State  Health  Department  at  Benton,  Franklin 
County,  Illinois.  She  is  the  third  in  a  family 
of  four  daughters,  her  sisters  being:  Elizabeth, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Adlai  Munday,  and  they 
have  four  children;  Elsie,  who  resides  with 
her  father;  and  Lola,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Arthur  Payton. 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  Livesay  have  two  children, 
Francis  Patty  and  Elizabeth  Ann.  Mrs.  Live- 
say was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  but  the  Livesays  from  far  back  have 
always  been  identified  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Doctor  Livesay  is  a  chap- 
ter Mason,  and  is  a  member  of  the  County, 
State   and   National   Dental   Associations. 

Raymond  Ryan  Denison  is  editor  and  bus- 
iness manager  of  the  Lawrenceville  Publish- 
ing Company,  publishers  of  the  Daily  Record 
and  the  Lawrenceville  Republican,  two  papers, 
one  a  weekly  and  the  other  a  daily,  which  are 
the  chief  medium  of  publicity  in  the  county 
and  carry  the  largest  influence  in  politics  and 
civic  affairs. 

Mr.  Denison  has  been  a  successful  news- 
paper man  and  prior  to  that  was  a  capable 
educator,  spending  several  years  in  his  native 
county  in  school  work.  He  represents  some 
of  the  very  oldest  families  of  Lawrence  Coun- 
ty. He  was  born  on  a  farm  there  April  29, 
1885.  His  paternal  ancestry  in  America  be- 
gins with  William  Denison,  who  served  as  a 
patriot  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Af- 
ter the  war  he  moved  to  Kentucky,  where  he 
married,  and  in  1818  came  with  his  family  to 
Illinois,  settling  in  Lawrence  County.  Denison 
Township  of  that  county  is  named  in  his 
honor.  He  bought  160  acres  of  government 
land  at  SI. 25  an  acre,  and  developed  a  farm 
and  lived  there  until  his  death.  He  is  one 
of  several  Revolutionary  war  soldiers  buried 
in  Lawrence  County.  His  religion  was  that 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  in  politics  he 
was  aligned  with  Lhe  whig  party.  The  chil- 
dren of  William  Denison  were:  Robert,  Dan- 
iel, John,  Alexander  D.,  Madison,  Elizabeth, 
Polly  and  Catherine. 

Alexander  D.  Denison  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky, August  16,  1807,  and  was  about  eleven 
years  of  age  when  brought  to  Illinois.  He 
was  reared  in  Lawrence  County  and  the  oc- 
cupation of  his  mature  years  was  farming 
in  Lukin  Township  of  the  same  county.  He 
was  a  man  of  most  substantial  character,  in 
business  as  well  as  in  citizenship.  He  was  a 
Presbyterian,  and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three.  Alexander  D.  Denison  married  Mary 
Ann  Crane,  who  was  born  in  Ohio,  December 
3,  1811,  and  was  a  small  girl  when  her 
father,  William  Crane,  settled  in  Wabash 
County,  Illinois.  The  children  of  Alexander 
D.  Denison  and  wife  were:  John,  William  D., 
Howard,  Martha,  Margaret,  Sarah,  Elizabeth, 
Catherine,  Mary  Ann  and  Alice. 

William  D.  Denison,  of  the  third  genera- 
tion of  the  family  in  Lawrence  County,  was 
born  on  a  farm  in  Lukin  Township,  Lawrence 
County,  March  20,  1850.  He  was  educated 
in  country  schools,  and  on  November  6,  1874, 
he  married   Miss   Sallie   Ryan,  who  was  born 
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and  reared  in  Denison  Township,  Lawrence 
County.  He  has  been  recognized  as  a  leader 
in  agriculture  and  citizenship  in  his  section 
of  the  county,  has  always  been  a  staunch  re- 
publican in  politics,  and  he  and  his  wife 
have  been  devout  Methodists. 

Mrs.  Sallie  (Ryan)  Denison  has  an  equally 
notable  ancestry.  Her  grandfather  was 
James  Ryan,  a  native  of  old  Virginia  and  of 
Irish  ancestry.  James  Ryan  married  Sallie 
French,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Ger- 
man stock.  James  Ryan  on  coming  to  Illi- 
nois in  1818  settled  in  Lawrence  County.  In 
his  home  the  first  Methodist  Church  was  or- 
ganized in  the  county.  A  son  of  James  Ryan 
was  Alexander  B.  Ryan,  who  was  born  at 
Wheeling  in  what  is  now  West  Virginia,  No- 
vember 15,  1815,  and  was  only  three  years 
of  age  when  brought  to  Illinois.  He  followed 
farming  as  his  occupation,  and  was  a  repub- 
lican in  politics,  both  he  and  his  wife  being 
active  Methodists,  and  both  died  when  seventy- 
nine  years  of  age.  Alexander  B.  Ryan  mar- 
ried, in  1843,  Hannah  Grant.  She  was  born 
in  England  and  was  six  years  of  age  when 
her  father,  John  Grant,  brought  his  family 
to  America,  first  locating  at  Philadelphia,  and 
when  she  was  twelve  years  of  age  settling 
in  Richland  County,  Illinois.  The  children 
of  Alexander  B.  Ryan  were:  Elizabeth  Jane, 
Rachel  Frances,  Mary  Ellen,  Hannah,  John 
G.,  Sallie,  George  L.,  William,  James,  Lydia 
and  Zane. 

William  D.  and  Sallie  (Ryan)  Denison 
were  the  parents  of  the  following  children: 
William,  Charles,  Raymond  R.,  Edgar,  Albert, 
Roy,  Walter,  Carrie  and  Grace.  Raymond  R. 
Denison,  as  this  account  shows,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  mixed  ancestry,  Irish  in  the 
Denison  and  Ryan  lines,  English  in  the  Crane 
and  Grant  families,  and  German  through  the 
French  contribution. 

Raymond  R.  Denison  grew  up  on  the  farm 
of  his  parents,  attended  the  rural  schools  and 
in  1906  was  graduated  after  a  literary  and 
agricultural  course  from  the  Winona  Agri- 
cultural Institute.  After  teaching  two  terms 
he  entered  DePauw  University  at  Greencastle, 
Indiana,  and  was  graduated  A.  B.  in  1910.  For 
eleven  years  after  graduating  from  DePauw 
he  devoted  practically  his  entire  time  to  edu- 
cational work.  He  taught  a  year  in  Law- 
renceville,  two  years  at  Coleraine,  Minnesota, 
for  five  years  was  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Brainard,  Minnesota,  and  on  returning  to 
his  native  county  served  three  years  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  Lawrence  Township  High 
School. 

Mr.  Denison  in  1921  bought  the  Lawrence- 
ville  Republican,  a  weekly  newspaper.  In 
1922  he  established  the  Lawrenceville  Daily 
Record,  the  first  daily  newspaper  of  Law- 
renceville. At  that  time  he  organized  the 
Lawrenceville  Publishing  Company  as  the  ma- 
jority stockholder,  and  this  company  owns  and 
has  the  business  management  of  both  news- 
papers. The  Record  is  a  non-partisan  paper 
in  politics. 

Mr.  Denison  himself  is  a  republican,  is  a 
Methodist,  a  Master  Mason,  member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  in 
1926  was  exalted  ruler  of  the  B.  P.  0.  Elks 
Lodge  at  Lawrenceville. 


He  married,  in  1911,  Miss  Barbara  Crow, 
of  Springfield,  Illinois,  member  of  an  old 
family  of  this  state  and  directly  descended 
from  the  William  Henry  Harrison  family.  Her 
grandfather  and  greatuncle  were  soldiers  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  Blackhawk  Indian 
war.  The  three  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Denison  are  Ada,  Raymond  Robert  and  Bar- 
bara Jean. 

James  T.  Wilson,  president  of  Neat  Condit 
&  Grout,  Bankers,  of  Winchester,  has  been 
a  remarkably  successful  man  in  the  agricul- 
tural industry  of  Scott  County.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  tenant  farmer,  and  the  thrift  and 
energy  with  which  he  conducted  his  business 
brought  him  to  the  position  of  the  largest  land 
owner  and  tax  payer  in  the  county,  and  an 
interested  factor  and  participant  in  various 
enterprises  in  that  section  of  the  state. 

He  was  born  in  the  south  end  of  Scott  Coun- 
ty, November  14,  1864.  His  grandparents, 
James  and  Hettie  (Rowe)  Wilson,  came  to 
Illinois  from  the  Blue  Grass  region  of  Ken- 
tucky, locating  near  Glasgow  in  Scott  County, 
where  they  lived  out  their  lives.  James  Wilson 
died  before  the  Civil  war,  and  his  wife,  when 
past  eighty  years  of  age.  A  record  of  their 
children  is  as  follows:  Jane  married  Joseph 
Gray  and  lives  near  Glasgow;  Thomas  and 
William,  twin  brothers,  both  reached  a  good 
old  age  and  died  in  the  Glasgow  community; 
Eliza,  who  was  married  first  to  Clark  Smith 
and  later  to  August  Miller;  Narcissus  became 
the  wife  of  John  L.  Brown  and  died  in  Scott 
County;  Monk  was  a  soldier  in  the  Union 
army  and  died  at  Manchester,  leaving  two 
children;  Rowe  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Scott 
County  and  was  also  the  father  of  two  chil- 
dren; Hettie  became  the  wife  of  John  Haney 
and  was  survived  by  a  large  family;  Sarah 
became  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Haney,  leaving 
a  son,  Harrison;  John  H.,  the  only  survivor  of 
this  large  family,  is  a  farmer  near  Glasgow, 
and  has  two  children. 

Thomas  K.  Wilson,  father  of  our  subject, 
was  born  near  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  1834. 
He  was  self  educated,  a  man  of  industry,  and 
the  efforts  of  his  many  years  were  directed 
largely  in  providing  for  his  family.  He  died 
in  1914.  His  wife  was  Deborah  Smith,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Smith,  who  came  to  Illinois 
from  Henry  County,  Virginia.  Their  children 
were:  James  T. ;  William,  of  Glasgow;  Mary, 
wife  of  Charles  Schafer;  Sophia,  who  married 
William  Sherwin;  Florence,  who  died  while  the 
wife  of  Fred  Moore;  Emilis,  a  farmer  near 
Glasgow;  and  John  A.,  also  of  Glasgow. 

James  T.  Wilson,  our  subject,  was  reared 
on  a  small  farm,  with  only  such  educational 
opportunities  as  the  local  school  provided,  and 
his  practical  experience  and  training  on  the 
farm  were  the  only  preparations  he  had  for 
his  successful  career.  He  began  as  a  tenant 
farmer  near  Glasgow,  working  three  or  four 
years,  managing  thriftily  until  he  was  justified 
in  bargaining  for  eighty  acres  of  land  on  the 
partial   payment  plan. 

For  twenty-one  years  Mr.  Wilson  was  a 
tenant  of  the  Grout  property,  known  formally 
as  the  Carpenter  property,  and  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  prosperity  by  farming  land 
owned    by    others.      While    a    tenant    on    the 
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Grout  farm  he  acquired  several  hundred  acres 
of  his  own.  Among  other  farms  he  then  pur- 
chased were  the  old  Brown  farm,  the  William 
McKeevers  farm,  and  the  John  Davis  farm, 
living  on  the  former  for  a  number  of  years. 
At  the  end  of  twenty-one  years  as  a  tenant 
he  was  able  to  buy  the  Grout  farm  of  534% 
acres  and  draw  a  check  in  full  payment  of  it. 

Mr.  Wilson  carried  on  a  large  business  as 
stock  raiser,  feeder  and  shipper  until  1920, 
when  he  sold  off  his  stock  and  equipment,  and 
is  now  the  largest  land  owner  in  Scott  County. 

As  a  Winchester  business  man  Mr.  Wilson 
has  been  interested  in  the  lumber  business. 
He  consolidated  a  yard  he  owned  with  another 
yard  in  Winchester  and  is  still  a  stockholder 
in  that  company.  In  1914  he  became  identified 
with  the  Private  Bank  of  Neat,  Condit  & 
Grout,  and  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
State  Bank  under  the  name  of  Neat,  Condit  & 
Grout,  Bankers,  he  was  elected  its  president, 
a  position  he  has  held  ever  since.  This  bank 
has  a  capital  stock  of  $110,000.00  and  a  sur- 
plus of  $55,000.00.  The  other  executive  officers 
are:  George  W.  Woodall,  vice-president,  J.  C. 
Neat,  cashier,  S.  G.  Smith  and  Paul  E.  Mar- 
killie,  assistant  cashiers. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Winchester  Farmer's  Elevator  and  Mercantile 
Company,  and  was  its  first  president.  For 
many  years  he  was  particularly  active  with  the 
Scott  County  Farmer's  Institute,  much  of  the 
time  as  its  president. 

He  was  largely  associated  with  experimental 
problems  at  the  State  University  at  Urbana, 
particularly  the  short  course  in  agriculture, 
being  for  a  number  of  years  its  president. 

Politically  Mr.  Wilson  is  rather  independent 
in  local  elections,  but  in  national  affairs  has 
rather  a  straight  republican  record  since  cast- 
ing his  first  vote  for  President  Harrison.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

A  large  proportion  of  Mr.  Wilson's  real 
estate  lies  in  the  Big  Swan  drainage  and  levee 
district,  and  he  has  spent  much  time  and 
mental  energy  in  the  development  of  this 
drainage  district,  which  is  today  one  of  the 
most  perfect  in  central  Illinois. 

While  still  a  very  young  man  Mr.  Wilson 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Ella  Mundy, 
the  only  child  of  James  L.  and  Lucinda  Mundy. 
Mr.  Mundy  was  a  member  of  Company  H, 
129th  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  died  during  the 
war,  giving  his  life  for  his  country.  His  wife, 
Lucinda  (Rowlin)  Mundy,  also  died  while  her 
husband  was  in  the  war,  leaving  Ella  in  her 
infancy,  without  father,  mother,  brother  or 
sister,  and  she  was  taken  by  her  Grandmother 
Mundy  and  raised  near  Glasgow. 

The  children  and  grandchildren  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  T.  Wilson  are  as  follows:  Leila 
married  W.  C.  Simmons  and  their  children  are 
Stanley  and  Eda ;  Charles  R.,  a  farmer  near 
Winchester,  first  married  Cassie  Campbell, 
by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  Opal,  and  his 
second  wife  was  Hattie  Campbell;  Pearl  is  the 
wife  of  Roy  Hoots,  and  their  children  are 
Bernita,  Freda,  James,  Leroy,  Maria,  Ileene, 
Wilson  and  Murrel ;  Edward  Wilson  married 
Tillie  Boes,  and  they  have  one  daughter,  Lu- 
cille; Bertha,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  is 
the  wife  of  Rudolph  Boes,  and  their  children 


are  Lula,  Minnie,  John,  James,  Gerald  and 
Eugene.  It  is  to  be  noted  with  interest  that 
all  of  Mr.  Wilson's  children  are  farmers  and 
reside   in    Scott   County. 

This  completes  the  summary  of  one  of  Scott 
County's  pioneer  farmers,  a  self-made  man 
who,  beginning  with  nothing  but  the  asset 
of  a  determination  to  accomplish  what  he  set 
out  to  do,  has  through  the  application  of  thrift 
and  perseverance  achieved  success  financially, 
and  thi-ough  his  efforts  in  drainage  district 
work  has  materially  benefited  not  only  the 
farmers  whose  land  is  in  the  drainage  and 
levee  districts  of  Scott  County,  but  the  county 
itself,  because  owing  to  the  increased  revenue 
accruing  as  the  direct  result  of  this  project 
the  entire  county  has  felt  the  indirect  influ- 
ence. 

George  F.  Wombacher.  A  leading  member 
of  the  St.  Clair  County  bar,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  practice  at  Mascoutah  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  George  F.  Wombacher  occupies 
a  firmly  established  place  in  the  confidence  of 
a  large  and  representative  clientele.  At  vari- 
ous times  he  has  been  called  upon  by  his 
fellow-citizens  to  discharge  the  duties  of  po- 
litical office,  and  in  these  incumbencies  he  has 
displayed  the  possession  of  characteristics 
which  make  him  well  equipped  for  public 
service. 

Mr.  Wombacher  was  born  November  3,  1869, 
at  Mascoutah,  and  is  a  son  of  Peter  and  Eliza- 
beth (Wetzer)  Wombacher,  and  a  grandson  of 
Peter  and  Mary  (Michel)  Wombacher,  natives 
of  Bavaria.  On  the  maternal  side  his  grand- 
parents were  Jacob  and  Mary  Anna  (Piefer) 
Wetzer,  natives  of  Lorraine.  Jacob  Wetzer 
served  as  one  of  Napoleon's  body-guards  and 
later  came  to  America  with  LaFayette,  was 
wounded  in  battle,  and  died.  Peter  Wom- 
bacher, the  father  of  George  F.,  was  born  in 
Bavaria  and  was  six  years  of  age  when  he 
came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents. 
The  family  settled  first  in  Pennsylvania,  sub- 
sequently moving  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
whence  they  came  to  St.  Clair  County.  Here 
Peter  Wombacher  rounded  out  his  life  as  an 
agriculturist  and  veterinary  surgeon,  and  died 
in  1916.  His  widow,  who  was  born  in  Lor- 
raine, still  survives  him.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  eight  children  Charles  D.,  who  mar- 
ried Anna  Loui  and  has  six  children;  Nicholas, 
who  married  Maria  Pond  and  has  one  child; 
Dominick,  who  married  Katie  Loui  and  has 
three  children;  Margaret,  who  is  single;  Mar- 
tin, who  married  Mary  Meyer  and  has  four 
children;  George  F.;  Lizzie,  who  married  An- 
ton Myer;  and  Louis,  who  married  Lizzie  Rose. 

George  F.  Wombacher  acquired  his  early 
education  in  the  grade  and  high  schools  of 
Mascoutah,  following  which  he  took  up  the 
study  of  his  chosen  calling  at  the  Sprague  Law 
School,  Detroit,  Michigan.  He  was  graduated 
from  that  institution  in  1896,  and,  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  the  same  year,  imme- 
diately took  up  the  practice  of  law  at  Mascou- 
tah, where  he  has  since  remained.  He  has  a 
large  and  important  clientele,  practices  in  all 
the  courts  and  stands  high  in  his  profession, 
where  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  thorough, 
reliable  and  conscientious  attorney.  Mr.  Wom- 
bacher,  after   serving   in   various   local   offices, 
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in  1900  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature, 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Forty-second  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  establishing  an  excellent 
record.  He  is  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
probate  judge  in  the  election  of  1926.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  frater- 
nizes with  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

On  November  21,  1897,  Mr.  Wombacher  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Annie  Glatz, 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Wangler) 
Glatz,  both  deceased.  Mr.  Glatz,  who  was  a 
baker  by  occupation,  died  many  years  ago.  He 
and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  three  chil- 
dren August,  who  married  Annie  Smith  and 
has  four  children;  Joseph,  who  married  Mary 
Kroeger  and  has  two  children;  and  Annie, 
who  is  Mrs.  Wombacher.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wombacher  there  have  been  born  three  chil- 
dren: Alma  Frances,  residing  with  her  par- 
ents; Laura,  who  married  Edward  L.  Schmidt 
and  has  two  children,  George  Edward  and 
Anita  Mary;  and  Leona  T.,  who  is  single. 

James  Ormerod  Heyworth  is  a  native  of 
of  Chicago,  has  been  prominent  in  its  business 
and  civic  life,  but  enjoys  a  national  reputation 
among  contractors  and  engineers.  In  nearly 
all  portions  of  the  United  States  he  has  built 
railroads,  industrial  plants  and  is  particularly 
well  known  in  hydro-electric  development. 

He  was  born  at  Chicago,  June  12,  1866,  son 
of  James  Ormerod  and  Julia  (Dimon)  Hey- 
worth. He  is  a  descendant  of  the  Lancashire 
family  of  Heyworths,  the  family  name  being 
variously  spelled  in  the  English  records  as 
Hayworth,  Hyworth,  Haworth  and  Heyworth. 
Many  notable  members  of  this  connection  are 
found  in  English  history  running  back  to  the 
time  of  King  Henry  II,  in  the  twelfth  century. 
The  grandfather  of  the  Chicago  contractor, 
Lawrence  Heyworth,  was  born  at  West  Darby, 
Lancashire,  England,  about  1800.  He  sat  in 
Parliament  for  twenty-one  years,  was  a  man 
of  great  prominence  in  political  and  business 
life,  and  was  a  signer  of  the  anti-corn  league. 
He  made  millions  of  pounds  in  the  South 
African  trade,  and  lost  several  millions  in  the 
"South  Sea  Bubble."  He  became  a  large 
stockholder  in  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
and  that  was  an  important  influence  in  one 
branch  of  his  family  locating  in  Chicago.  One 
of  his  daughters  married  a  president  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

James  Ormerod  Heyworth,  Sr.,  a  son  of 
Lawrence  Heyworth,  of  England,  was  born  in 
West  Darby,  Lancashire,  in  1827.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Cambridge  University,  and  com- 
ing to  America,  located  in  Chicago.  He  had 
large  investments  in  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road and  his  life  was  that  of  an  English 
gentleman,  free  from  commercial  pursuits. 
His  death  on  December  14,  1873,  was  the  re- 
sult of  accidental  injuries.  He  married  Julia 
Frances  Dimon,  of  Milan,  Ohio,  who  survived 
him  half  a  century.  They  had  two  sons, 
James  Ormerod  and  Lawrence,  and  one  daugh- 
ter, all  living  in  1926.  Lawrence  Heyworth, 
also  a  native  of  Chicago,  has  been  prominent 
in  the  real  estate  business  there  since  1900. 

James  Ormerod  Heyworth,  Jr.,  was  lib- 
erally educated,  graduating  with  the  A.  B. 
degree  from  Yale  University  in  1888.  After 
preliminary    experience    with    other    firms    he 


established  a  general  engineering,  contracting 
and  building  business  on  his  own  account  in 
1903.  In  1894  he  built  the  old  Coliseum  at 
Chicago,  the  building  in  which  William  J. 
Bryan  was  first  nominated  for  the  presidency. 
He  was  president  of  the  company  that  owned 
the  Coliseum  until  1896.  From  1897  to  1903 
he  was  a  member  of  the  contracting  firm  of 
Christie,  Lowe  &  Heyworth. 

Much  of  his  attention  has  been  given  to 
government  contracts.  He  was  the  builder  of 
the  jetties  at  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  and  Fer- 
nandina,  Florida,  and  of  the  locks  and  dams 
on  the  great  Warrior  River  project  in  Ala- 
bama. He  did  railroad  work  for  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  the  Panhandle,  the  Chicago  Junc- 
tion and  the  South  Side  Elevated  Railroads 
in  Chicago  and  the  Illinois  Central  Railway 
and  Grand  Trunk  Railways.  He  has  executed 
a  number  of  contracts  for  the  Steel  and  Tube 
Company  of  America,  including  the  »pen- 
hearth  furnace  foundations,  blast  furnace, 
etc.,  and  has  executed  large  contracts  for  the 
Commonwealth  Edison  Company.  He  has 
carried  out  many  difficult  contracts  in  water 
power  development  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  under  all  climatic  conditions.  He  had  the 
contract  for  the  Wisconsin  River  hydro-elec- 
tric development,  was  builder  of  the  Jefferson 
Street  bridge  at  South  Bend,  Indiana,  did  im- 
portant work  for  the  Oliver  hydro-electric 
plant  at  South  Bend,  and  was  a  contractor 
in  the  hydro-electric  development  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ontario,  and  in  the  Calumet-Sag  Chan- 
nel Sanitary  District  of  Chicago.  He  was  a 
contracting  engineer  in  connection  with  the 
restoration  of  the  dam  of  the  Elwha  River  in 
the  State  of  Washington. 

In  July,  1917,  Mr.  Heyworth  was  given  the 
contract  by  the  bureau  of  yards  and  docks 
of  the  United  States  Navy  to  build  the  can- 
tonments of  Decatur,  Farragut  and  Ross  and 
also  the  Emergency  Hospital  at  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Station,  finishing  this 
work  on  scheduled  time,  November  30,  1917. 
In  October,  1917,  he  was  called  to  Washington 
by  E.  N.  Hurley,  and  put  in  charge  of  all 
wood  ship  construction  by  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board.  He  served  in  that  capacity  until 
after  the  war.  His  capability  and  efficiency 
were  continually  manifest  in  the  thorough- 
ness and  rapidity  with  which  he  executed  these 
government  contracts,  thus  contributing  in 
large  measure  to  the  welfare  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  country.  When  the  war  emer- 
gency had  passed  Mr.  Heyworth  returned  to 
his  private  interests  at  Chicago,  in  May,  1919. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  of  the  Western  Society  of 
Engineers,  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  is 
a  member  of  the  Yale  and  Engineers  Clubs  of 
New  York,  the  Chicago,  University,  Chicago 
Yacht  and  Engineers  Clubs  of  Chicago,  serv- 
ing as  president  of  the  Engineers  Clubs  from 
1910  to  1913.  He  also  belongs  to  the  On- 
wentsia,  Old  Elm,  Shore  Acres,  Tolleston 
and  Sanganois  Clubs.  His  home  is  in  Lake 
Forest. 

On  January  15,  1902,  Mr.  Heyworth  married 
Martica  G.  Waterman,  of  Southport,  Connecti- 
cut. She  is  a  daughter  of  Edwin  F.  and 
Martica    (Gookin)    Waterman,  granddaughter 
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of  Rev.  Thomas  Tileston  Waterman,  and  rep- 
resents the  ninth  generation  in  descent  from 
Robert  Waterman  who  came  to  America  in 
1636.  The  Waterman  family  has  furnished 
many  distinguished  members  to  the  profes- 
sions, particularly  the  ministry.  One  of  her 
ancestors,  Capt.  Nehemiah  Waterman,  com- 
manded a  company  of  militia  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1779  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Her 
grandfather,  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Waterman,  was 
one  of  the  ablest  ministers  of  his  time,  and 
one  of  the  pastorates  he  held  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  was  at  Galena,  Illinois.  Two 
children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hey- 
worth,  a  daughter,  Frances  Dimon  Heyworth, 
on  August  24,  1903,  and  James  Ormerod  Hey- 
worth, Jr.,  on  May  27,  1909. 

William  A.  McCarty,  county  judge  of 
Crawford  County,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
immediately  took  a  government  position  during 
the  World  war  period.  He  has  been  engaged 
in  a  successful  general  practice  at  Robinson 
since  the  war,  being  member  of  the  firm  Mc- 
Carty &  Arnold. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Martin  Town- 
ship, Crawford  County,  July  27,  1892.  His 
grandparents  were  Alexander  and  Harriet 
(Good)  McCarty,  the  former  a  native  of  Coun- 
ty Derry,  Ireland,  and  the  latter  of  Ohio.  They 
were  early  settlers  in  Illinois.  Their  son, 
George  D.  McCarty,  was  born  in  Vermilion 
County,  Illinois,  May  31,  1867,  grew  up  on 
a  farm,  and  after  the  common  schools  attended 
the  Normal  University  at  Normal,  Illinois,  and 
the  Central  Normal  at  Danville,  Indiana,  and 
finally  the  Union  Christian  College  at  Merom, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  in  Indiana.  He 
was  engaged  in  farming  and  school  teaching, 
for  two  years  being  principal  of  the  schools  at 
Oblong,  Illinois.  While  teaching  he  studied 
law,  and  in  May,  1895,  established  his  home 
at  Robinson,  and  on  August  25th  of  that  year 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  upon  examination  at 
Mount  Vernon,  Illinois.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  Jones,  McCarty  &  Arnold 
at  Robinson,  and  finally  of  the  firm  McCarty 
&  Arnold,  and  engaged  in  practice  until  his 
death  on  January  31,  1921.  He  was  a  repub- 
lican, a  Knight  Templar  Mason  and  Shriner, 
and  a  member  of  the  United  Brethren  Church. 
George  D.  McCarty  married  Miss  Laura  Has- 
kin,  daughter  of  Robert  E.  Haskin,  an  early 
settler  in  Crawford  County.  She  survives 
her  husband  and  is  the  mother  of  the  follow- 
ing children:  Inez  A.,  who  married  Carl  Kib- 
ler,  and  died  February  9,  1921;  William  A.; 
Prentice  E.,  an  electrician  at  Robinson;  Pal- 
mer G. ;  Miss  Gertrude;  Harry  Edward  and 
Herbert  Frederick,  twins;  and  George  H. 
The  son  Palmer  G.  was  born  at  Robinson,  Au- 
gust 19,  1896,  and  on  August  31,  1918,  entered 
as  a  volunteer  the  Officers  Training  School  at 
Camp  Gordon,  Georgia,  remaining  there  until 
honorably  discharged  November  30,  1918.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Legion.  In  June, 
1919,  he  graduated  with  his  law  degree  from 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University  at  Bloomington, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  April,  1920,  and  is 
now  practicing  with  the  law  firm  of  McCarty 
&  Arnold.  He  is  a  republican,  a  thirty-second 
degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  Shriner  and 


member  of  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta  college  fra- 
ternity. 

William  A.  McCarty,  the  oldest  son  of  the 
late  George  D.  McCarty,  was  reared  in  Rob- 
inson, graduated  from  the  high  school  of  that 
city  in  1910,  and  spent  several  years  clerking 
in  a  clothing  store.  He  took  a  special  course 
in  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois in  1913  and  then  entered  Illinois  Wes- 
leyan University  at  Bloomington,  where  he 
took  his  law  degree  in  1917.  In  October  of 
that  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
thereafter  until  February,  1919,  was  employed 
as  an  auditor  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
of  the  United  States  Government.  He  then 
became  associated  with  his  father's  law  firm, 
McCarty  &  Arnold,  and  continues  practice 
with  that  firm,  in  which  his  brother  Palmer 
is  also  associated. 

He  was  elected  county  judge  of  Crawford 
County  in  1922  on  the  democratic  ticket,  and 
was  renominated  as  the  candidate  of  his  party 
in  1926.  He  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish 
Rite  Mason  and  Shriner  and  member  of  the 
Phi  Gamma  Delta  fraternity.  Judge  Mc- 
Carty married,  August  2,  1917,  Miss  Elsie 
Allen.  Their  two  children  are  Maxine  and 
Margaret  Alice. 

George  Morris.  Steady  application  to  one 
line  of  business  endeavor  is  almost  certain  to 
bring  about  satisfying  results  if  the  individual 
so  concerned  possesses  the  native  ability  and 
industry  which  are  necessary  to  success  in 
any  field  of  action.  This  was  the  case  with 
George  E.  Morris,  to  whose  skill  and  artistic 
taste  many  of  the  finest  homes  and  buildings 
at  Metropolis  owe  their  attractiveness.  Mr. 
Morris,  whose  death  occurred  August  5,  1925, 
was  a  paperhanger  and  plaster  contractor 
during  the  greater  part  of  a  long  and  active 
career,  and  his  fidelity  and  good  workmanship 
contributed  to  his  prosperity  and  gained  for 
him  public  confidence  and  good  will. 

Mr.  Morris  was  born  on  a  farm  in  William- 
son County,  Illinois,  August  3,  1856,  a  son  of 
Overton  Burrel  Morris,  a  native  of  Virginia. 
He  acquired  a  public  school  education  in  his 
youth  and  after  leaving  school  adopted  for 
a  time  the  vocation  of  educator,  subsequently 
teaching  classes  in  various  rural  districts,  in- 
cluding Hardin  County,  where  he  first  met 
his  future  wife,  who  was  one  of  his  students. 
Following  his  marriage  Mr.  Morris  became  a 
clerk  for  a  time  and  also  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  sergeant-at-arms  in  the  capitol  at 
Springfield,  a  position  in  which  he  served  for 
two  terms.  Not  being  satisfied  with  the  ad- 
vancement he  was  making  he  decided  upon  a 
steady  trade  and  finally  applied  himself  to 
the  mastery  of  plastering,  paperhanging  and 
general  decorating.  For  a  time  after  coming 
to  Metropolis,  in  1892,  he  worked  as  a  journey- 
man, but  finally  embarked  in  business  on  his 
own  account  as  a  contractor,  and  became  one 
of  the  firmly  established  business  men  of  Me- 
tropolis, where  he  built  up  a  reputation  for 
integrity  and  straightforward  business  deal- 
ing. Mr.  Morris  applied  himself  strictly  to 
his  business  and  never  sought  the  honors  of 
public  life,  although  he  took  a  good  citizen's 
interest  in  affairs  that  affected  the  welfare  of 
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his  community.  In  his  political  allegliance  he 
supported  the  principles  and  candidates  of 
the  republican  party.  His  pleasant  family 
home  is  situated  at  615  Catherine  Street. 

In  1885  Mr.  Morris  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Anna  Hetherington,  who  was  born 
in  Hardin  County,  Illinois,  a  daughter  of  Rich- 
ard Paxton  and  Jean  (Little)  Hetherington, 
natives  of  Scotland,  who  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  as  a  young  married  couple, 
landed  at  New  York  and  then  made  their  way 
to  Hardin  County.  Mr.  Hetherington  was  a 
skilled  mechanic  and  a  blacksmith  of  the  old 
school,  who  followed  his  trade  throughout  his 
life.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  there  were  born 
the  following  children:  Laura  Jean,  the  wife 
of  W.  H.  Smith,  of  Metropolis;  Overton  Pax- 
ton,  who  met  a  soldier's  death  in  France  dur- 
ing the  World  war;  George  H.,  of  Metropolis; 
William  S.,  who  resides  at  home;  and  James 
H.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  two  years.  Mrs. 
Morris,  who  received  a  public  school  education, 
is  active  in  the  work  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  its  Sunday  School  and  its  vari- 
ous societies. 

Joseph  K.  P.  Hawks,  M .  D.,  who  has 
achieved  special  success  and  distinction  in  the 
field  of  surgery,  has  spent  his  entire  profes- 
sional career  in  his  native  city  of  Blooming- 
ton. 

Doctor  Hawks  was  born  there  in  1873,  only 
son  and  child  of  Samuel  and  Emeline  (Pres- 
ton) Hawks.  His  father,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, came  to  Bloomington  in  1854  and  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  railroad  men  living  in  that 
city.  He  was  a  locomotive  engineer.  After 
air  brakes  were  invented  and  were  introduced 
on  railroad  cars  he  was  appointed  as  super- 
intendent of  installation  of  such  apparatus  in 
the  shop  of  the  Chicago  &  Northern  Railway. 
He  died  January  2,  1905.  By  his  first  mar- 
riage he  had  two  children.  Emeline  Preston, 
his  second  wife,  was  born  in  Massachusetts 
and  came  to  Bloomington  in  1872.  She  died 
December  15,  1916. 

Joseph  K.  P.  Hawks  was  educated  in  public 
schools  at  Bloomington,  graduated  in  1896 
from  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  and  took 
his  Doctor  of  Medcine  degree  at  Northwest- 
ern University  School  of  Medicine  in  Chicago 
in  1900.  In  the  same  year  he  returned  to 
Bloomington,  and  has  always  been  known  as 
one  of  the  progressive  men  in  his  profession. 
For  thirteen  years  he  was  associated  in  prac- 
tice with  the  late  Dr.  W.  E.  Guthrie.  He  is 
now  a  member  of  the  firm  Hart  &  Hawks, 
physicians  and  surgeons,  with  offices  in  the 
Greisheim  Building.  Doctor  Hawks  for  ten 
years  was  physician  in  charge  of  the  Illinois 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  at  Normal.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Brokaw  Hospital. 
During  the  World  war  he  held  a  commission 
as  captain  in  the  Medical  Corps  and  was  as- 
signed duty  at  Evacuation  Hospital  No.  46  at 
Fort  Oglethorpe,  Georgia.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  County,  State  and  American  Medical  As- 
sociations. 

Doctor  Hawks  is  a  republican,  is  a  member 
of  the  Maplewood  Country  Club,  Association 
of  Commerce,  Phi  Gamma  Delta  fraternity  and 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  His  favorite 
sports  are  golf  and  fishing. 


He  married  at  Bloomington,  February  3, 
1912,  Miss  Esther  Hart,  daughter  of  Allen 
Hart,  who  was  a  pioneer  settler  of  Wood- 
ford County,  Illinois.  She  is  a  sister  of  Dr. 
Edson  B.  Hart,  of  Bloomington.  Mrs.  Hawks 
is  a  member  of  the  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 
sorority  and  is  active  in  various  social  and 
civic  clubs.  They  have  two  children,  Esther 
and  Allen  Hart  Hawks. 

Edmund  D.  Adcock,  who  has  practiced  law 
in  Chicago  since  1902,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  was  general  counsel  for  the  Chicago 
Sanitary  District,  was  born  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state  and  is  a  member  of  pioneer 
families  of  Warren  and  Knox  counties. 

The  Adcocks  have  lived  in  Warren  County 
a  hundred  years,  Edmund  Adcock  having  set- 
tled there  in  1826,  just  two  years  after  the 
first  settlement  was  planted  in  that  section 
of  the  state.  The  Adcocks  were  originally 
from  Buckingham  County,  Virginia,  moving 
from  there  to  Kentucky,  and  spending  two 
years  in  Crawford  County,  Indiana,  while  en 
route  from  Kentucky  to  Warren  County,  Illi- 
nois. Edmund  Adcock,  the  pioneer,  was  the 
father  of  Joseph  W.  Adcock,  who  graduated 
from  Knox  College  at  Galesburg  in  1848. 
Joseph  W.  Adcock  was  the  father  of  the  late 
William  Adcock,  who  was  born  in  Kelly  Town- 
ship, Warren  County,  July  3,  1850,  and  died 
in  a  hospital  at  Galesburg  July  3,  1926,  on 
his  seventy-sixth  birthday.  He  spent  his  active 
career  as  a  farmer  in  Warren  County,  and 
was  closely  identified  with  public  affairs  in 
that  section  of  the  state.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  representative  from  the  Thirty- 
second  District  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Illi- 
nois General  Assembly,  having  been  elected 
on  the  democratic  ticket  in  1924.  He  was 
author  of  a  resolution  requesting  Congress 
to  pass  legislation  embodying  a  scientific  plan 
or  program  by  which  reasonable  export  boun- 
ties could  be  paid  on  exports  of  American 
grains,  live  stock  and  their  by-products.  Wil- 
liam Adcock  graduated  from  old  Abingdon 
College  in  1871.  He  was  elected  supervisor 
in  1884,  and  for  many  years  was  on  the  board, 
being  supervisor  at  the  time  the  courthouse 
was  built  in  1894,  and  largely  through  his 
efforts  as  chairman  of  the  board  the  county 
in  1890  was  freed  from  its  railroad  debt  of 
$200,000.  He  was  also  officially  concerned 
with  the  provisions  for  the  construction  of  the 
first  hard  road  in  Warren  County.  He  became 
one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  of  1916,  and  during  the 
World  war  was  a  member  of  the  State  Council 
of  Defense. 

The  mother  of  the  late  William  Adcock  was 
Mary  E.  McMurtry.  The  McMurtrys,  like 
the  Adcocks,  were  a  Southern  family  and 
were  pioneers  in  Illinois,  coming  from  Ken- 
tucky and  settling  in  Knox  County,  adjoining 
Warren  County,  in  1828.  Both  the  Adcocks 
and  McMurtry  families  have  had  from  their 
earliest  generations  in  America  a  background 
of  broad  culture  and  education,  and  many  of 
their  name  have  achieved  genuine  prominence 
in  academic  and  professional  careers.  The 
father  of  Mary  E.  (McMurtry)  Adcock  was 
William   H.   McMurtry,  a  prominent  resident 
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of  Knox  County,  who  served  as  lieutenant 
governor  of  Illinois  from  1849  to  1853. 

The  late  William  Adcock  married  Mary 
Jane  Henderson,  who  still  resides  in  Warren 
County.  They  were  the  parents  of  three 
childi-en:  Edmund  D.;  Joseph,  who  was  a 
midshipman    on    the    battleship    Missouri    in 

1918,  during  the  World  war;  and  Mrs.  Bull- 
man,  of  Galesburg. 

Edmund  D.  Adcock  was  born  in  Kelly  Town- 
ship, Warren  County,  April  29,  1877.  After 
the  public  schools  he  entered  Knox  College  at 
Galesburg,  was  graduated  with  the  A.  B.  de- 
gree in  1898,  and  in  1902  received  his  law 
degree  at  Northwestern  University  of  Evans- 
ton,  Illinois.  After  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
Mr.  Adcock  was  associated  with  a  well  known 
Chicago  law  firm  of  which  the  head  was  Colin 
C.  H.  Fyffe.  In  December,  1912,  he  was  made 
general  counsel  for  the  Sanitary  District  of 
Chicago,  holding  that  position  until  January, 

1919,  and  since  then  has  frequently  repre- 
sented the  Sanitary  District  in  important  legal 
matters,  particularly  the  larger  questions  in- 
volved in  the  diversion  of  lake  waters  for 
this  district,  the  source  of  many  novel  and 
important  problems  of  both  national  and  in- 
ternational interest.  Mr.  Adcock  is  now  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Haight,  Adcock, 
Haight  &  Harris,  with  offices  at  209  South 
LaSalle  Street.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago Bar  Association,  Illinois  and  American 
Bar  Associations  and  the  Chicago  Law  Club. 
He  also  belongs  to  the  Chicago  Athletic  As- 
sociation, City  Club,  South  Shore  Country 
Club,  and  Midlothian  Country  Club.  On  Au- 
gust 31,  1905,  Mr.  Adcock  married  May  Rex, 
of  Creston,  Iowa.  She  died  June  15,  1918, 
leaving  one  child,  Edmund  Rex,  born  in  Chi- 
cago, August  28,  1911.  Mr.  Adcock  married, 
December  12,  1925,  Miss  Evelyn  Ringland. 

Rev.  George  W.  Lohman  is  pastor  of  St. 
Mary's  Catholic  Church  at  Centralia  in  Ma- 
rion County.  He  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Illinois,  and  his  duties  since  taking  orders 
as  a  priest  in  1913  have  returned  him  to  the 
congenial  associations  of  his  early  life  in  this 
state. 

He  was  born  at  St.  Libory,  St.  Clair  County, 
Illinois,  July  25,  1887,  son  of  Henry  and  Te- 
resa (Lager)  Lohman,  both  natives  of  Illinois, 
and  a  grandson  of  Herman  H.  and  Mary 
(Bertke)  Lohman,  and  Theodore  and  Gesina 
(Bergkoetter)  Lager.  His  grandparents  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  German  nativity 
in  Southern  Illinois.  His  father,  Henry  Loh- 
man, followed  the  occupation  of  farmer,  and 
died  in  1924,  while  the  mother  passed  away 
in  1898. 

George  W.  Lohman  was  educated  in  the 
parochial  schools  at  St.  Libory,  graduating  in 
1901.  In  September  of  the  same  year  he  en- 
tered Josephinum  College  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  spent  twelve  years  in  his  classical,  philo- 
sophical and  theological  studies,  ending  with 
his  ordination  as  a  priest  on  June  7,  1913. 

Father  Lohman's  first  assignment  was  as 
assistant  to  Monsignor  Charles  Gilmartin  in 
the  Sacred  Heart  Church  in  East  St.  Louis. 
He  was  there  three  years,  for  four  years  was 
assistant  at  the  Cathedral  at  Belleville,  Illi- 
nois,  and   secretary  to   Rt.   Rev.   Bishop   Alt- 


hoff.  For  two  and  a  half  years  he  was  pastor 
of  St.  Stephen's  Church  at  Flora,  Illinois, 
then  returned  to  Belleville  for  two  and  a  half 
years  as  secretary  to  the  Bishop  and  chaplain 
at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital.  On  August  4, 
1924,  he  came  to  his  present  duties  as  pastor 
of  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Centralia,  and  is  now 
directing  one  of  the  most  prosperous  churches 
of  his  faith  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
He  is  a  fourth  degree  Knight  of  Columbus. 

Mary  Mowery  Gallagher.  Emerson  says: 
"Every  institution  is  but  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  a  man."  But,  in  the  light  of  recent 
developments  in  business  and  in  professions, 
that  old  saying  will  have  to  be  amended.  One 
of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  this  epigram 
is  found  in  the  story  of  The  Gallagher  School 
of  Kankakee,  Illinois.  In  analyzing  the  causes 
which  have  led  this  big  school  to  its  present 
position  as  a  leader  in  the  business  training 
world,  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
that  the  school  is  but  the  lengthened  shadow 
of  its  president,  Mary  Mowery  Gallagher. 

Miss  Gallagher  has  not  been  content  to 
follow  the  beaten  path.  By  this  we  do  not 
mean  that  she  has  shown  an  inclination  to 
experiment  with  fads  and  fancies,  but  rather 
that  with  her  school  there  is — and  always  has 
been — a  restless  ambition  to  delve  deeper,  to 
reach  out  farther,  to  do  more  and  do  it  better. 
In  other  words,  she  has  distinguished  "The 
Gallagher  School"  from  the  hundreds  of  other 
so-called  business  training  schools  by  mak- 
ing it  progressively  different.  And  in  that 
difference  lies  in  the  secret  of  the  splendid  suc- 
cess of  her  graduates  have  achieved.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  finer  executive  at  the  head 
of  any  business  training  institution  than  she 
has  proved  herself  to  be. 

From  the  beginning  Mary  M.  Gallagher  has 
been  a  leader.  A  keen  student  of  the  ways 
of  business,  she  knows  what  busness  men  and 
women  expect  of  their  helpers.  Her  courses 
of  study  are  not  experiments,  nor  are  they 
taught  from  the  theoretical  standpoint.  This 
is  why  students  desiring  to  train  for  business 
cheerfully  travel  many  miles  farther  to  at- 
tend her  school  in  Kankakee.  She  has  prob- 
ably done  as  much  to  prepare  young  people 
for  business  and  civil  service,  and  to  supply 
business  with  trained  helpers,  as  any  woman 
in  America.  She  is  not  only  training  young 
people  for  success,  she  is  building  character. 

Miss  Gallagher  was  born  in  Cuba,  Illinois, 
and  is  a  daughter  of  Patrick  William  and 
Judith  Caroline  (Mowery)  Gallagher,  her 
father  a  native  of  Liverpool,  England,  and 
her  mother  of  Cuba,  Illinois.  Patrick  W. 
Gallagher  for  many  years  has  been  an  Illinois 
attorney,  having  been  located  in  Canton  for 
over  fifty  years.  The  mother  of  Miss  Galla- 
gher died  July  23,  1915. 

Miss  Gallagher's  office  is  located  at  153 
South  Indiana  Avenue,  in  her  new  building, 
which  was  especially  designed  and  built  for 
school  purposes.  She  resides  at  740  South 
Greenwood  Avenue. 

Miss  Gallagher  is  a  member  of  the  Woman's 
Club  of  Kankakee,  the  National  Association  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs, 
and  of  the  Illinois  Woman's  Athletic  Club  of 
Chicago. 
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Fred  Bagley,  member  of  a  family  that  has 
been  in  southern  Illinois  for  three  generations, 
is  county  clerk  of  Franklin  County,  an  office 
in  which  he  has  demonstrated  such  fitness  that 
the  republican  party  gives  him  a  nomination 
without  any  contest. 

Mr.  Baglev  was  born  in  Lola,  Kentucky, 
July  15,  1886.  His  grandfather,  Walter  Bag- 
ley,  came  from  Kentucky,  and  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  years  followed  farming  in  Pope 
County.  James  Bagley,  father  of  the  county 
clerk,  was  born  in  Pope  County,  engaged  in 
farming  there,  and  also  operated  one  of  the 
first  saw  mills  in  the  county.  He  was  killed 
in  his  saw  mill  December  10,  1888,  when  a 
comparatively  young  man.  His  wife  was  Jef- 
fie  Bridges  Bagley,  a  native  of  Illinois,  now 
residing  at  Christopher  in   Franklin   County. 

Fred  Bagley  was  two  years  old  when  his  fa- 
ther was  killed  in  the  saw  mill.  He  was  born 
on  a  farm,  was  educated  in  country  schools 
and  from  early  years  shared  in  the  working 
responsibilities  of  the  farm.  When  he  left  the 
farm  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Company,  rose  to  the 
position  of  conductor,  but  after  four  years  of 
service  he  was  severely  injured  in  a  railroad 
wreck,  losing  his  right  leg.  His  home  at  that 
time  was  in  West  Frankfort,  Franklin  County. 
On  recovering  he  removed  to  Benton  and 
turned  to  an  occupation  where  his  physical 
handicap  would  not  put  him  at  a  disadvantage. 
Mr.  Bagley  for  several  years  was  in  the  real 
estate  business  in  the  firm  of  Dial  and  Bagley, 
and  helped  build  up  a  fine  reputation  and 
business  for  that  firm. 

Mr.  Bagley  during  1916-17  held  the  office  of 
tax  collector  for  Benton  Township.  In  1918 
he  was  elected  for  his  first  term  as  county 
clerk  and  was  reelected  in  1922,  and  in  1926 
received  the  renomination  for  a  third  term 
without   opposition   on   the   republican    ticket. 

Mr.  Bagley  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Lodge  at  West  Frankfort.  He  married  Miss 
Fannie  Hunter  on  January  16,  1914.  She  was 
born  December  25,  1887,  daughter  of  Jasper 
Newton  Hunter,  of  Union  County.  Two  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  them,  Fred,  Jr.,  Au- 
gust 1,  1918,  and  Marian  F.,  September  9, 
1920. 

Jesse  A.  Beadles.  The  business  interests 
of  Cairo  are  many  and  varied,  and  afford 
ample  opportunities  for  development  on  the 
part  of  the  men  of  this  locality  who  are  en- 
gaged in  meeting  the  demands  of  the  people, 
and  among  them  none  stands  any  higher  in 
public  confidence  than  does  Jesse  A.  Beadles, 
vice  president  and  treasurer  of  the  McFar- 
land  Lumber  Company,  wholesale  hardwood 
lumber  dealers,  one  of  the  most  substantial 
concerns  in  Southern  Illinois. 

Jesse  A.  Beadles  was  born  at  Moscow,  Ken- 
tucky, April  7,  1878,  a  son  of  J.  A.  and  Jennie 
(Long)  Beadles,  natives  of  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
sissippi, respectively.  He  died  in  Kentucky 
in  1918,  but  she  survives  him  and  now  makes 
her  home  at  Kenton,  Tennessee.  Growing  up 
in  Kentucky  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old, 
Jesse  A.  Beadles  attended  its  public  schools, 
and  after  that  completed  his  education  in  the 
schools  of  Obion,  Tennessee.  In  1902  he  began 
his  long  connection  with  the  lumber  industry, 


when  he  entered  the  employ  of  J.  H.  Murry 
&  Company,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  at  Ken- 
ton, Tennessee,  continuing  with  this  concern 
until  1907,  when  he  came  to  Cairo  and  became 
a  commercial  traveler  for  the  Thomas  McFar- 
land  Lumber  Company.  For  four  years  he 
continued  with  this  company  as  an  employe, 
and  then  took  charge  of  the  Cairo  yards,  be- 
came a  stockholder  in  the  company,  and  re- 
mained in  that  position  for  ten  years.  At 
the  death  of  Mr.  McFarland  he  bought  more 
stock  in  the  business  and  has  since  been  vice 
president,  treasurer  and  general  manager.  His 
associates  in  the  business  are:  A.  F.  McFar- 
land, president  and  John  B.  Rumsey,  secre- 
tary. 

On  February  7,  1907,  Mr.  Beadles  married 
at  Kenton,  Tennessee,  Zada  Wade,  of  that 
city,  a  daughter  of  W.  H.  Wade.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Beadles  have  had  the  following  children 
born  to  them:  Louise,  Thomas  and  Robert. 
Mr.  Beadles  belongs  to  the  .Presbyterian 
Church,  and  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Cairo  body  of  this  denom- 
ination. High  in  Masonry,  he  belongs  to  the 
Commandery  and  Shrine  of  that  order,  and  he 
is  a  life  member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks.  He  belongs  to  the  As- 
sociation of  Commerce,  the  Cairo,  Illinois, 
Hoo  Hoo  Lumbermen's  Club,  which  he  has 
served  as  president,  the  Tri-State  Bridge  and 
Highway  Association,  the  Egyptian  Country 
Club,  the  International  Rotary  Club,  and  is  a 
director  of  the  Cairo  Public  Swimming  Pool. 
A  man  of  many  interests,  he  is  aggressive  in 
behalf  of  his  home  city,  and  willing  to  exert 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  advance  its  interests 
and  promote  its  welfare. 

William  Caswell  Jones.  As  lawyer,  jurist, 
author  and  citizen,  probably  no  resident  of 
Crawford  County  lived  a  life  richer  in  at- 
tainments, service  and  high  purpose  than  the 
late  William  Caswell  Jones.  So  far  as  possi- 
ble the  brief  sketch  of  his  career  which  fol- 
lows is  made  up  of  the  sincere  tributes  and 
estimates  of  his  associates  who  best  knew 
and  understood  him. 

He  was  born  at  Hutsonville,  Crawford  Coun- 
ty, Illinois,  July  15,  1848,  son  of  Caswell  and 
Mary  (Barlow)  Jones.  His  father  was  a  mer- 
chant at  Hutsonville,  and  died  there  in  1853. 
In  1855  the  widowed  mother  was  married  to 
Ethelbert  Callahan,  for  many  years  a  prom- 
inent attorney  of  the  Crawford  County  bar. 
In  1861  the  Callahan  family  removed  to  Rob- 
inson. From  an  interesting  character  sketch 
prepared  by  Ethelbert  Callahan  are  taken  the 
following  sentences: 

"He  was  but  six  years  old  when  his  mother 
became  my  wife  and  he  became  a  member  of 
our  family.  I  assumed  towards  him  the  place, 
the  duties,  obligation  and  the  responsibilities 
of  a  father.  This  relation  was  voluntarily  as- 
sumed and  harmoniously  continued  during  his 
entire  life.  His  mother  and  myself  recognized 
in  the  boy  elements  of  character  that  gave 
promise  of  an  able  and  honorable  manhood. 
We  gave  him  opportunities  for  a  liberal  edu- 
cation to  qualify  him  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  his  public  duties  as  a  citizen  and  to  enter 
upon  industrial,  commercial  or  professional 
life.      The    opportunities    so    given    him    were 
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diligently  improved  by  him.  In  his  boyhood 
he  was  studious  and  industrious.  He  discarded 
idleness  and  sought  employment.  One  sum- 
mer he  spent  with  my  father  on  the  farm  and 
participated  in  the  labors  of  the  farm.  His 
education  began  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
county.  Later  he  went  to  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  where  he  continued  until  he  de- 
termined to  become  a  lawyer. 

"In  choosing  his  life  work  he  hesitated  for 
a  time  between  law  and  business.  When  he 
finally  decided  upon  the  law  he  went  to  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
took  a  course  of  legal  study.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  June,  1868,  and  our  part- 
nership was  immediately  formed  and  continued 
for  ten  years.  It  was  terminated  by  his  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  county  judge.  Durng  this 
partnership  he  was  elected  and  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Twenty-seventh  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Illinois,  was  the  boy 
member  of  the  House  and  was  much  favored 
by  members  who  were  veterans  in  the  field 
of  legislation.  He  was  one  of  the  young  men 
who  set  at  naught  the  caucus  rule  of  their 
political  party  and  voted  for  the  Harper  High 
License  Bill.  Two  years  afterward  he  was 
elected  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court.  In  1885 
he  was  reelected.  When  this  last  term  expired 
his  eyesight  had  begun  to  fail.  The  clouds 
that  shadowed  his  vision  were  very  slight,  but 
intensely  ominous.  He  resumed  practice  as 
a  lawyer  and  labored  very  industriously  in 
the  field  of  literature.  In  1899  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  John  R.  Tanner  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Claims,  which  position  he  held 
for  four  years.  As  the  years  went  by  the 
shadows  that  came  over  his  vision  became 
deeper  and  darker  until  the  curtain  of  almost 
total  blindness  closed  around  him  never  to 
rise  again  during  his  mortal  life. 

"On  October  10,  1914,  these  shadows,  that 
blinded  him  here,  lifted  and  cleared  his  vision, 
in  which  the  living  cannot  behold  the  beauty 
and  splendor  of  the  ever  green  mountains  of 
eternal  life. 

"As  a  legislator  he  was  conscientious  and 
independent.  As  a  judge  he  was  impartial  and 
administered  the  law  as  he  understood  it. 
Right  and  justice  were  the  polar  stars  that 
guided  him.  Very  few  of  his  judgments  or 
decrees  were  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Success  attended  him  and  his  future  was  full 
of  promise  until  his  failing  eyesight  obstructed 
his  way  and  closed  his  career  as  a  public 
man.  His  death  brought  to  me  a  sense  of 
loss  that  other  members  of  the  bar  cannot 
feel.  In  his  youth  and  young  manhood  he  was 
a  member  of  my  family.  Caring  as  I  did 
with  his  devoted  mother  the  responsibility  of 
his  education  and  moral  training,  he  was 
greatly  influenced  by  my  advice  in  many 
things,  particularly  in  the  selection  of  his  life 
work.  For  ten  years  he  was  my  partner  in 
the  practice  of  law;  for  fourteen  years  he 
was  a  judge  in  whose  court  I  practiced  law, 
and  for  more  than  half  a  century  we  recog- 
nized the  relation  of  father  and  son.  I  have  a 
personal  pride  in  all  the  successes  of  his  life, 
in  the  honorable,  upright  and  useful  life  that 
he  lived,  and  in  the  untarnished  reputation 
that  he  left  as  a  legacy  to  his  family  and 
friends.     From  his  childhood  he  was   inclined 


to  be  religious.  He  held  broadly  the  cardinal 
principles  of  Christianity.  He  was  a  Chris- 
tian man  of  liberal  views  and  not  a  sectarian 
in  any  offensive  sense  of  the  word.  In  the 
faith  of  a  Christian  he  lived  and  died." 

Judge  Jones  was  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  was  a  Knight  Templar  Mason, 
and  politically  was  always  a  democrat.  He 
exercised  a  determining  influence  on  the  side 
of  high  ideals  in  both  business  and  civic  af- 
fairs, and  willingly  put  his  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  many  causes  that  would  benefit  and 
beautify  his  city  and  county.  In  all  things 
personal  he  was  frugal,  and  not  given  to 
lavish  expenditures  of  money.  He  was  thrifty 
and  accumulated  wealth  and  used  it  unself- 
ishly. One  of  his  outstanding  characteristics 
was  his  disposition  to  speak  kindly  of  all 
whom   he   knew. 

He  possessed  literary  gifts  and  he  used 
them  to  interpret  his  unusual  experience  and 
views  of  life.  He  was  author  of  "Science  of 
English  Versification,"  "Birch  Rod  Days  and 
Other  Poems,"  and  many  minor  contributions 
on  current  topics  and  legal  themes.  He  and 
Judge  Cunningham  were  joint  authors  of 
"Practice  in  County  Courts." 

Judge  Jones  married,  November  25,  1869, 
Miss  Mary  H.  Steel.  Mrs.  Jones  since  the 
death  of  her  husband  twelve  years  ago  has 
continued  to  occupy  the  old  homestead  in  Rob- 
inson at  306  West  Locust  Street.  She  is  the 
mother  of  three  living  children,  Caswell  S., 
Dorothy  and  William  C.  Two,  James  H.,  and 
Emily  H.,  are  deceased,  dying  in  infancy. 

Ethelbert  Callahan  was  a  resident  of 
Robinson  sixty  years,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Crawford  County  bar.  He  was  born  in  Lick- 
ing County,  Ohio,  December  17,  1829.  His 
Irish  ancestors  had  come  to  America  in  Co- 
lonial times.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Rev. 
George  Callahan,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  and  afterwards  became  a  pio- 
neer   Methodist   minister   in    Ohio. 

Ethelbert  Callahan  at  the  age  of  twenty 
located  in  Crawford  County,  Illinois,  where  he 
taught  school,  edited  a  newspaper,  studied 
law,  and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  opened 
a  law  office  in  Robinson  and  was  one  of  the 
busy  men  of  his  profession  until  late  in  life. 
He  died  at  the  ripe  old  age  on  June  20,  1918. 
He  inherited  sound  abilities  from  an  excellent 
ancestry,  and  his  youth  was  passed  among 
modest  conditions  that  have  produced  the  finest 
types  of  American  citizenship.  He  was  reared 
under  Christian  influences  and  taught  the 
lessons  of  industry  and  frugality,  love  of 
knowledge  and  devotion  to  country.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  founders  of  the  republican 
party  in  Illinois  and  was  one  of  its  local  lead- 
ers. He  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  in  his 
offices  he  trained  several  young  men  who  rose 
to  distinction  in  the  same  profession.  He 
married,  in  1855,  Mrs.  Mary  (Barlow)  Jones, 
mother  of  the  late  Judge  William  C.  Jones. 

James  H.  Steel  was  a  very  able  lawyer,  a 
citizen  of  the  finest  integrity,  whose  personal 
history  belongs  in  the  annals  of  Crawford 
County.  He  was  born  of  Quaker  parentage  in 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  June  23,  1823.     He 
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attended  a  Quaker  school  in  his  native  city 
and  coming  West  with  his  father,  he  lived 
for  a  time  in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  and  about 
1846  settled  in  Crawford  County,  Illinois. 
Here  he  taught  school,  was  elected  and  served 
about  nine  years  as  county  clerk,  and  while 
in  that  office  studied  law.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1857,  and  acquired  a  strong 
position  at  the  bar  and  continued  in  active 
practice  until  his  early  death  on  December  2, 
1872,  when  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  life. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  repub- 
lican party  in  Illinois  and  supported  Abraham 
Lincoln,  standing  by  the  Government  and  the 
Union  during  the  Civil  war,  physical  disability 
keeping  him  out  of  the  ranks  as  a  soldier. 
He  was  well  educated,  possessed  a  high  degree 
of  intelligence,  was  an  attractive  personality 
and  a  noble  character. 

James  H.  Steel  married,  February  4,  1847, 
Emily  J.  Otey,  daughter  of  James  S.  Otey, 
who  was  a  pioneer  settler  at  Palestine,  Illi- 
nois. Mrs.  Emily  Steel  was  born  at  Palestine. 
She  was  the  mother  of  four  children:  Mary 
H.,  who  became  the  wife  of  Judge  William  C. 
Jones,  of  Robinson;  James  0.;  Charles  H., 
and  Frank  O.  Steel. 

Ralph  Martin  Shaw  since  1892  has  prac- 
ticed law  in  Chicago,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  has  been  a  member  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  firms  of  the  city,  Winston,  Strawn 
and  Shaw. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  born  at  Paris,  Kentucky, 
February  18,  1869,  son  of  Hiram  and  Harriet 
(Martin)  Shaw.  His  father  was  a  merchant 
in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Mr.  Shaw  is  of  Co- 
lonial ancestry.  His  ancestor,  John  Shaw, 
immigrated  in  1645  from  England  and  settled 
in  Marlboro,  Massachusetts.  Members  of  the 
family  and  its  collateral  branches  have  served 
in  all  the  wars  of  the  nation.  His  maternal 
ancestor,  Lieutenant  Samuel  Martin,  immi- 
grated from  England  and  settled  at  Westbury, 
Connecticut,  in  1640. 

Ralph  M.  Shaw  was  liberally  educated.  He 
was  graduated  from  Kentucky  University  in 
1888;  was  graduated  A.  B.  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity in  1890,  and  acquired  part  of  his  legal 
education  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  in  July,  1892, 
and  his  first  association  with  law  practice  in 
Chicago  was  with  the  firm  of  Aldrich,  Payne 
and  Washburn.  Later  he  became  an  associate 
with  the  firm  Winston  and  Meagher,  after 
which  he  was  admitted  to  membership  and 
has  been  a  partner  in  it  and  its  successors 
during  various  changes  to  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Shaw  is  a  director  of  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  and  Transit  Company  of  Chicago,  the 
Joliet  and  Northern  Indiana,  and  Chicago  and 
Indiana  Railroads,  the  American  and  Federal 
Creosoting  Company,  American  Tar  Products 
Company,  the  Los  Angeles  Corporation,  the 
Los  Angeles  Union  Stock  Yards  Company, 
and  a  number  of  brewing  corporations  and 
other  business  enterprises. 

Mr.  Shaw  is  a  republican,  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  belongs  to  the  Chicago, 
Saddle  and  Cycle,  Onwentsia,  Yale,  Mid-Day 
Law,  Old  Elm,  Shore  Acres  and  Racquet  Clubs 
in  Chicago,  the  Yale  Club  of  New  York,  the 
Chevy-Chase    Club    in    Maryland    and    Hyam- 


nisport  Golf  Club  of  Massachusetts.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Association, 
the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  Law  Club  and  the 
Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

He  is  not  particularly  interested  in  politics 
or  fraternal  organizations.  His  great  ambi- 
tion, which  he  has  realized  in  generous  meas- 
ure, has  been  to  be  a  good  lawyer  in  all  that 
the  term  implies,  to  render  valuable  service 
to  his  clients  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and 
to  command  the  respect  of  his  fellow  men. 
His  own  abilities  have  added  something  to 
the  prestige  of  a  law  firm  that  for  many  years 
has  been  rated  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
at  the  Chicago  bar.  Mr.  Shaw  married  at 
Geneva  Switzerland,  August  29,  1896,  Mary 
Stevens.  At  her  death  she  left  one  son,  Ralph 
Martin,  Jr.  On  September  29,  1914,  Mr.  Shaw 
married  Louise  Sheppard  Tyler. 

Isaac  Lowenstein  was  a  resident  of  White 
Hall  from  1877  until  his  death  on  September 
30,  1895.  A  biographer  writing  of  him  sev- 
eral years  ago  laid  appropriate  emphasis  on 
the  remarkable  fact  that  his  name  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  his  death  was  more  deeply 
cherished  than  on  the  day  of  his  funeral.  Isaac 
Lowenstein  was  a  man  of  character,  a  charac- 
ter that  was  exemplified  in  every  day  of  his 
life  and  in  every  transaction  of  his  business. 
He  was  the  father  of  a  large  family.  Some 
of  his  sons  still  remain  at  White  Hall  and 
carry  on  and  continue  the  business  which  he 
founded.  His  children's  lives  have  in  a  nota- 
ble degree  been  a  measure  of  the  highest 
praise  of  his  own  lofty  ideals  and  character. 

Isaac  Lowenstein  was  born  at  Gimsheim,  a 
suburb  of  Worms,  Germany,  December  19, 
1833.  To  escape  the  militarism  of  his  native 
country  he  came  to  America  in  1852,  landing 
from  a  sailing  vessel  at  Philadelphia  after 
fifty-two  days  on  the  ocean.  He  was  then  a 
rather  delicate  youth,  and  is  remembered  by 
his  old  friends  of  White  Hall  as  a  man  small 
in  stature,  about  125  or  130  pounds  in  weight, 
and  never  given  to  pretense  or  bluster  physi- 
cally or  otherwise.  After  a  year  or  so  in 
Philadelphia  he  went  into  East  Tennessee  and 
about  1854  married  Elizabeth  Ann  Ghormley, 
daughter  of  Pleasant  Miller  and  Ann  Ghorm- 
ley, of  Monroe  County,  Tennessee. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war  he 
had  the  contract  for  carrying  the  mail  between 
Louden,  Tennessee,  and  Dalton,  Georgia. 
When  Georgia  seceded  he  went  with  his  state 
and,  enlisting  in  the  Confederate  cavalry,  re- 
mained in  the  service  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  was  captured  twice  and  slightly 
wounded  twice.  Following  his  first  capture 
he  was  exchanged  and  reentered  the  army. 
He  was  again  captured  and  sent  to  the  mili- 
tary prison  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  where 
he  spent  the  last  thirteen  months  of  the  war 
as  a  military  prisoner.  He  never  expressed  re- 
gret at  his  captures  nor  complained  of  his 
treatment,  but  rather  enjoyed  his  "sojourn" 
among  the  Union  forces.  His  relations  with 
the  G.  A.  R.  veterans  in  after  years  were  al- 
ways the  most  cordial.  After  the  war  he 
rejoined  his  family  in  Murray  County, 
Georgia,  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  a  little 
north     of     Dalton.       In     the     fall     of     1869 
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they  moved  overland  to  Washington  County, 
Arkansas,  settling  near  Evansville,  on 
the  border  of  what  was  then  Indian  Terri- 
tory. In  1872  he  moved  temporarily 
to  a  place  called  St.  Martha  of  Marthas- 
ville,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  south 
of  Pierce  City,  Missouri,  and  on  July  24, 
1873,  located  at  what  was  then  called  Wilming- 
ton, now  Patterson,  Greene  County,  Illinois. 
He  became  a  grocery  merchant  at  Patterson 
and  in  1874  erected  a  large  store  building. 
In  1877  he  removed  to  White  Hall  and  founded 
and  conducted  the  business  which  since  his 
death  has  been  continued  under  the  original 
firm  name  of  Lowenstein  &  Sons. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Lowenstein  survived  him  four- 
teen years.  She  was  a  woman  of  glorious 
motherly  character.  There  were  eleven  chil- 
dren. Two  sons,  Davis  and  Herman,  died  in 
infancy  in  Georgia.  Two  of  the  daughters, 
well  remembered  in  White  Hall,  were  the  late 
Mrs.  Edward  B.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Laura  Low- 
enstein Gardiner,  the  latter  a  teacher  in  the 
public  schools.  Two  other  daughters  are  Mrs. 
David  M.  Fishback  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Eberhart. 
Several  of  the  sons  were  at  some  time  identi- 
fied with  their  father's  business,  but  the  two 
who  have  continued  it  until  recent  years  are 
Mark  and  Claude  Lowenstein.  William  P. 
Lowenstein,  new  deceased,  was  a  member  of 
the  Lowenstein  firm  for  a  number  of  years 
and  for  twelve  years  he  and  his  brother  Louis 
were  associated  in  the  farm  and  live  stock 
business.  Louis  Lowenstein,  the  oldest  of  the 
family,  is  a  resident  of  White  Hall  and  his 
conspicuous  achievements  have  been  in  recla- 
mation work  in  the  Illinois  Valley.  Some  ac- 
count of  his  activities  is  given  on  other  pages. 
One  son,  Henry  Polk  Lowenstein,  has  for  forty 
years  been  a  resident  of  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, where  he  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm 
Lowenstein  &  Lowenstein,  the  firm  consisting 
of  father  and  son.  His  son,  Henry  Polk  Low- 
enstein, Jr.,  who  lived  as  a  child  at  White 
Hall,  Illinois,  for  seven  years  after  his  mother 
died  in  1900,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy 
during  the  World  war  and  is  still  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Naval  Reserve.  Henry  Polk  Lowenstein 
is  also  well  known  as  a  Middle  West  author, 
being  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Quill  Club, 
and  has  published  a  volume  entitled  "Memo- 
rial Poems."  Both  he  and  his  brother  Louis 
are  scholars  and  thinkers,  and  for  many  years 
have  accepted  the  essential  theories  propounded 
by  the  late  Henry  George,  though  realizing 
the  difficulty  of  practical  application  of  those 
theories  to  the  modern  system  of  economics 
and  business. 

The  lives  of  these  sons  and  these  daughters 
constitute  one  measure  of  the  importance  of 
the  life  of  the  late  Isaac  Lowenstein. 

One  of  his  friends  said:  "Isaac  Lowenstein 
was  the  most  industrious  man  I  ever  saw.  I 
have  heard  him  say  many  times  that  if  he  had 
a  lazy  bone  in  his  body  he  would  take  a  knife 
and  cut  it  out.  He  never  took  advantage  of 
the  misfortunes  of  others.  He  always  kept 
his  word.  He  never  swore  or  used  profane 
language."  He  was  a  lover  of  children,  and 
one  of  his  chief  interests  in  community  af- 
fairs was  proper  provision  for  schools.  It  was 
one  of  his  habits  of  merchandising  never  to 
allow  a  child  to  go  out  of  his  store  without 


a  stick  of  candy.  Children  knew  him  and 
valued  his  friendship.  Isaac  Lowenstein  was 
an  inveterate  smoker,  but  advised  his  own 
sons  aganst  the  custom,  and  not  one  of  his 
five  boys  acquired  the  habit.  He  loved  ani- 
mals, especially  horses.  He  was  always 
prompt  with  his  appointments  and  was  scru- 
pulously fair  and  honest  in  his  dealings  with 
others.  He  never  signed  a  mortgage  in  his 
life.  He  sometimes  borrowed  money  at  the 
bank,  but  always  on  his  note.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  serving  as  noble  grand 
of  Benevolent  Lodge  No.  227,  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  had  been  active  in 
the  affairs  of  Odd  Fellowship  since  his  initia- 
tion on  December  26,  1887. 

Frank  B.  Hiller,  M.  D.,  of  Pinckneyville, 
has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  very 
best  surgeons  in  Southern  Illinois.  That  rep- 
uation  is  in  part  due  to  his  wide  experience, 
his  constant  application  as  a  student,  and  also 
to  unusual  personal  gifts  and  characteristics. 

His  grandfather,  Peter  Hiller,  was  well 
known  over  a  number  of  counties  in  Southern 
Illinois  for  his  religious  activities.  He  estab- 
lished the  "Hillerite"  churches  in  Union  Coun- 
ty. His  son,  Walter  Hiller,  was  born  in 
Union  County,  east  of  Makanda,  and  now 
occupies  a  farm  near  Pinckneyville.  Walter 
Hiller  married  Alethia  Brooks,  daughter  of 
Larken  Brooks. 

Their  son,  Frank  B.  Hiller,  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1881,  near  Progress,  Union  County, 
in  what  was  known  as  the  Hiller  neighborhood. 
Up  to  the  age  of  nine  years  his  advantages 
were  those  of  country  schools.  In  1890  the 
family  moved  to  Carbondale,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  education  in  the  schools  of  that 
city.  From  early  boyhood  he  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Robert  B.  Hiller,  a  well 
known  physician  at  Thebes,  Illinois.  Out  of 
this  admiration  grew  his  determination  to 
follow  a  career  as  a  physician.  His  uncle  did 
much  to  encourage  and  aid  hm.  Doctor  Hiller 
worked  and  paid  for  all  his  educational  oppor- 
tunities after  he  left  the  common  schools.  He 
attended  the  Carbondale  High  School,  the 
Normal  University,  and  in  1910  graduated 
from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
at  St.  Louis.  For  two  and  a  half  years  after 
graduating  he  practiced  at  Vergennes  in  Jack- 
son County,  and  then,  in  1913,  removed  to 
Pinckneyville  in  Perry  County. 

Doctor  Hiller,  after  America  entered  the 
World  war,  volunteered  and  spent  two  months 
in  the  Medical  Officers  Training  School  at 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  and  on  July  5,  1918,  was 
assigned  duty  at  Camp  Lewis,  Washington 
and  received  his  honorable  discharge  March 
5,  1919.  Doctor  Hiller  was  somewhat  dis- 
spirited  on  returning  to  Pinckneyville,  feeling 
that  his  practice  had  disappeared  during  his 
military  service.  Through  the  encouragement 
of  his  wife,  who  has  been  his  staunch  comrade 
at  all  times,  he  resumed  work  and  soon  found 
that  his  practice  was  larger  than  before  the 
war.  He  had  previously  recognized  the  great 
need  of  hospital  facilities  at  Pinckneyville.  In 
1917  he  erected  a  two-story  buiding  on  a  lot 
adjoining  his  residence.  The  facilities  of  this 
hospital  soon  became  outgrown  and  in  1923 
he  put  up  a  large  building,  comprising  a  mod- 
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ern  twenty-bed  hospital,  equipped  with  every- 
thing found  in  the  larger  hospitals  of  the  big 
cities.  The  old  hospital  is  now  used  as  a 
nurses'  cottage. 

Doctor  Hiller,  while  possessing  natural  skill 
that  makes  him  an  unusual  surgeon,  has  al- 
ways sought  to  improve  himself  and  has  done 
post-graduate  work  in  Chicago,  took  a  course 
in  X-ray  at  St.  Louis,  and  he  spent  several 
weeks  on  three  different  occasions  in  the  Mayo 
Brothers  Hospital  at  Rochester,  Minnesota. 
He  is  kindly,  thoughtful  and  public  spirited, 
and  has  a  large  general  practice  outside  of 
his  hospital  work.  Doctor  Hiller  married 
Margaret  Rule,  daughter  of  Samuel  Rule  of 
Perry  County.  Their  three  children  are  Lu- 
cile,  Kenneth  and  Samuel  Hiller. 

Since  1925  he  has  had  as  his  associate  in 
surgical  practice  and  the  hospital  Dr.  Robert 
Clark  Haynes.  Doctor  Haynes  graduated  A. 
B.  from  the  University  of  Missouri  in  1920, 
took  his  medical  degree  at  the  Medical  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville  in  1922,  and  was  an  in- 
terne in  the  Missouri  Baptist  Sanitarium  dur- 
ing 1922-23.  Following  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Frisco  Hospital  at 
Springfield,  Missom-i,  until  he  joined  Doctor 
Hiller  at  Pinckneyville. 

Hon.  Francis  Service  Wilson.  A  member 
of  a  family  that  has  presented  the  bench  and 
bar  with  many  brilliant  and  distinguished 
men,  Hon.  Francis  Service  Wilson,  judge  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County,  has  dis- 
played the  possession  of  talents  which  have 
made  him  a  worthy  representative  of  the 
name.  A  resident  of  Chicago  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  for  a  long  period  he  occupied  a  leading 
position  at  the  bar,  having  as  associates  some 
of  the  most  eminent  attorneys  of  his  time,  and 
since  his  elevation  to  the  bench  has  evidenced 
a  truly  judicial  mind,  bearing  with  dignity 
the  high  honors  of  his  office. 

Judge  Wilson  was  born  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  February  7,  1872,  and  is  a  son  of  Hon. 
David  M.  and  Griselda  E.  (Campbell)  Wilson. 
David  M.  Wilson  was  born  in  1823,  in  Medina 
County,  Ohio,  and  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  county,  where  he  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  and  practice  law  at  Medina 
until  1862,  when  he  removed  to  Canfield,  the 
county  seat  of  Mahoning  County,  and  after- 
wards to  Youngstown  when  the  county  seat 
was  removed  there.  At  Youngstown  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  practice  of  law  and  from 
the  start,  aided  by  his  ability,  experience  and 
success  elsewhere,  took  a  conspicuous  place 
among  the  leaders  of  his  profession.  During 
the  last  five  years  of  his  life  he  was  associated 
in  practice  with  his  nephew,  James  P.  Wilson, 
of  Youngstown.  Northeastern  Ohio  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  most  profound  students  and 
most  eloquent  exponents  of  the  law  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  the  state,  and  it  is 
among  these  that  Hon.  David  M.  Wilson  be- 
longed and  won  his  place  at  the  bar.  He  was 
strong  as  a  man  and  as  a  lawyer,  holding  high 
rank  with  very  able  contemporaries.  He  was 
a  brilliant  advocate,  deep  thinker,  and  was 
gifted  with  a  clear,  judicial  mind,  a  penetra- 
tive and  incisive  wit  and  an  intelligent  grasp 
that  has  rarely  been  excelled.     He  was  a  forci- 


ble, vigorous  and  convincing  speaker,  and 
whether  the  subject  was  a  case  on  trial  or  the 
principles  of  a  political  party,  his  hearers 
were  equally  impressed  with  his  complete 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  his  evident  sin- 
cerity of  expression.  He  was  deeply  earnest 
in  all  that  he  undertook.  His  manner  was 
winning  and  cordial  and  made  for  him  hosts 
of  friends.  A  strong  democrat,  residing  in 
an  overwhelmingly  republican  district,  he  was 
nominated  by  his  party  for  attorney  general 
of  the  state  in  1863  and  in  1874  as  candidate 
for  representative  in  Congi'ess,  and  by  his 
personal  popularity  effected  a  change  of  more 
than  3,500  votes.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
active  and  prominent  members  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1873,  where  he  gave 
valuable  aid  to  every  suggestion  that  he  be- 
lieved to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  state. 
President  McKinley  at  one  time  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  the  acquaintance 
thus  formed  ripened  into  esteem  and  friend- 
ship that  was  only  terminated  by  his  death. 
President  Garfield  was  another  intimate 
friend,  and  so  close  were  their  relations  that 
a  law  partnership  was  at  one  time  under  seri- 
ous contemplation  by  them.  Some  of  the  per- 
sonal letters  of  Mr.  Garfield  still  in  existence 
evidence  very  clearly  the  confidence  and  the 
intimacy  existing  between  the  two  friends. 
In  one  of  them,  dated  January  27,  1874,  the 
writer,  doubtless  for  the  first  time,  expressed 
the  beautiful  sentiment  given  to  the  public, 
with  a  variation  of  language,  six  years  later 
in  his  speech  accepting  the  high  office  of 
United  States  senator  as  the  successor  of 
Judge  Thurman:  "On  the  vines  that  grow 
over  the  walls  of  party  politics  are  found  the 
sweetest  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  garden  of 
friendship."  Mr.  Wilson  died  February  11, 
1882.  He  married  in  1871  Miss  Griselda  E. 
Campbell,  daughter  of  Thomas  Campbell,  of 
Old  Town,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  and  she 
survives  him  as  a  resident  of  Youngstown, 
where  she  is  an  earnest,  devout  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  which  she  has 
always  given  her  faithful  support  and  ad- 
herence. They  had  but  one  child:  Francis 
Service. 

Francis  Service  Wilson  attended  a  prepara- 
tory school  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  the  Western  Re- 
serve University  and  the  Western  Reserve 
Law  School,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  He 
began  practice  at  Youngstown,  and  in  1896, 
when  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  received 
the  nomination  of  the  democratic  party  for 
the  office  of  judge  of  the  Probate  Court  of 
Mahoning  County.  The  republican  party  was 
in  command,  however,  and  he  met  with  defeat. 
Not  long  thereafter  he  came  to  Chicago,  where 
he  became  associated  with  ex-Gov.  John  P. 
Altgeld  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
later  had  as  an  associate  Clarence  Darrow 
in  the  firm  of  Darrow,  Masters  &  Wilson. 
In  1911  he  was  appointed  county  attorney  of 
Cook  County,  a  position  which  he  retained 
during  that  and  the  following  year,  and  from 
1912  until  1918  was  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  In  1918  he  was  appointed 
captain,  J.  A.  G.  Department,  and  stationed 
at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  where  he  served  until 
mustered  out,  February  1,  1919,  at  which  time 
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he  was  commissioned  a  major  in  the  Officers 
Reserve  Corps.  In  1920  he  was  elected  judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County  to  fill  an 
unexpired  term,  and  in  June,  1921,  was  elected 
for  a  full  term,  acting  as  chief  justice  during 
1922  and  1923.  Judge  Wilson  since  1921  has 
been  Chancellor  of  the  Circuit  Court.  He  is 
president  of  the  judicial  section  of  the  Illinois 
Bar  Association,  and  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Bar  Association  and  the  Ohio  Association  of 
Chicago.  He  belongs  to  the  Unrversity  of 
Chicago  Club,  the  Flossmoor  Country  Club, 
the  Chickaming  Club  of  Michigan,  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  Chicago,  the  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon  college  fraternity  and  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

At  Youngstown,  Ohio,  November  18,  1903, 
Judge  Wilson  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Caroline  S.  Siegfried,  of  Youngstown, 
and  to  this  union  there  have  been  born  two 
children :     David  M.  and  Francis  Service,  Jr. 

Arthur  Dunas  is  founder  and  active  head 
of  Arthur  Dunas  &  Company,  subdividers  and 
home  builders  in  Chicago,  with  offices  in  the 
Chicago  Temple.  Mr.  Dunas  and  his  firm  have 
achieved  a  memorable  record  in  handling  sub- 
divisions on  the  north  and  northwest  sides  of 
Chicago  along  the  North  Shore,  many  of  the 
finest  localities  for  residence  purposes  having 
been  improved  and  put  on  the  market  by  this 
organization. 

Mr.  Dunas  was  born  in  Chicago,  October  5, 
1893,  son  of  Cassel  and  Tillie  (Kurtzon)  Du- 
nas. Oldest  of  four  children,  Arthur  Dunas 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago, 
in  the  Lewis  Institute  of  the  city,  and  since 
1919  has  been  a  figure  in  Chicago  realty  cir- 
cles as  head  of  the  firm  Arthur  Dunas  &  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Dunas  has  handled  upwards  of 
100  developments  in  and  around  Chicago,  and 
his  attention  is  now  devoted  to  the  building 
of  a  town  at  Pinewald  near  Lakewood,  New 
Jersey,  and  the  development  and  colonization 
of  a  large  tract  in  Florida.  He  is  also  financ- 
ing homes  for  people  of  moderate  means  and 
is  president  of  the  People's  Mortgage  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Dunas  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  As- 
sociation of  Commerce,  the  Chicago  Real  Es- 
tate Board  and  the  Chicago  Press  Club.  He 
married,  August  25,  1919,  Miss  Flora  Freed- 
man.  They  have  one  daughter,  Caryll,  and 
one  son,  Edwin. 

Alexander  William  Neff.  After  years  of 
successful  operation  in  different  lines  Alex- 
ander William  Neff  is  now  living  retired,  his 
time  being  occupied  with  the  care  of  his  per- 
sonal affairs,  for  he  has  large  interests  at 
Cairo  and  elsewhere  in  this  vicinity.  He  was 
born  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  in  1854,  a  son  of  Peter 
and  Elizabeth  (Cruse)  Neff,  the  former  of 
whom  was  born  in  Germany,  but  came  to  the 
United  States  in  young  manhood,  and  was 
married  in  Union  County,  Illinois,  where  he 
resided  for  a  time  before  settling  permanently 
at  Cairo,  and  establishing  himself  in  the  mer- 
chant-tailoring business,  in  which  he  continued 
until  his  death. 

Following  the  completion  of  his  studies  in 
the  public  schools  of  Cairo  Alexander  Wil- 
liam   Neff    attended    the    University   of    Saint 


Louis,  and  when  he  reached  his  majority  he 
was  appointed  deputy  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  internal  revenue  collector's  office  for  thirty- 
six  counties  in  Southern  Illinois,  comprising 
the  Thirteenth  Internal  Revenue  District,  and 
he  continued  to  hold  this  position  for  eight 
years.  Business  interests  then  claimed  him, 
and  he  operated  in  hides  and  skins,  and  also 
handled  clothing,  and  finally  real  estate,  in  the 
latter  being  associated  with  his  brother  Cal 
V.  Neff.  Mr.  Neff's  residence  is  2611  Elm 
Street,  Cairo,  and  his  brother  resides  at  2009 
Walnut  Street  in  the  same  city. 

On  March  5,  1889,  Mr.  Neff  married  Amelia 
Osterloh,  born  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  a  daughter 
of  Christopher  M.  and  Catherine  Osterloh, 
and  the  following  children  have  been  born  to 
them:  Alexander  William,  Jr.,  who  resides  at 
Cairo,  is  agent  for  a  popular  make  of  auto- 
mobile, was  in  the  World  war,  serving  first  in 
the  Sixty-third  Infantry,  and  in  the  aero 
squad  in  France;  Herbert  M.,  who  is  in  part- 
nership with  his  older  brother,  resides  at 
Cairo,  was  also  in  the  service  in  France  as  a 
member  of  the  aero  squad;  Edwin  P.,  who 
resides  at  Cairo,  was  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Training  Station,  Chicago,  Illinois,  during  the 
World  war;  Clarence  Calvin,  who  is  witn  his 
brothers  in  the  automobile  business,  served 
on  the  battleship  Connecticut  during  the  World 
war;  and  Walter  A.  and  Francis  Charles  are 
both  mechanics  working  for  their  brothers  at 
Cairo.  Mr.  Neff  and  his  sons  are  all  repub- 
licans, and  fine  citizens,  who  are  held  in  high 
esteem  by  all  who  know  them. 

Isaac  Newton  Graves,  M.  D.  Usefulness  in 
the  form  of  active  service  to  humanity  has 
been  the  distinguishing  fact  in  the  career  of 
Isaac  Newton  Graves,  of  Goreville,  Johnson 
County.  For  many  years  he  went  wherever 
duty  called  him,  when  the  lot  of  a  physician 
was  one  of  arduous  labor  and  exposure.  He 
is  still  in  practice,  but  in  recent  years  has 
been  satisfied  largely  with  an  office  practice 
and  consultation  and  special  work. 

His  grandfather,  Frederick  Graves,  was  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Johnson  County.  His 
father  died  soon  afterward  and  Frederick 
came  to  Illinois  with  a  married  sister.  He 
grew  up  in  Johnson  County,  and  shared  many 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  pioneer  life  there.  He 
finally  went  to  Texas  to  live  with  one  of  his 
children,  and  died  in  that  state  in  1878,  at 
the   advanced   age   of   ninety-four. 

His  son,  Joshua  Graves,  was  born  in  John- 
son County,  grew  up  on  a  farm  with  few  ad- 
vantages at  home  or  in  school,  and  married 
Catherine  Stewart,  daughter  of  Thomas  Stew- 
art, who  moved  with  his  family  from  Western 
Tennessee  to  Johnson  County.  Joshua  Graves 
was  accidentally  killed  by  a  falling  tree  in 
1858.  He  and  a  neighbor  were  on  their  way 
to  work  on  a  bridge  and  in  crossing  through 
the  woods  they  stopped  where  a  coon  had 
been  treed,  and  the  young  men  felled  the 
tree,  which  struck  Joshua,  resulting  in  his 
death.  His  wife  died  June  20,  1865.  They 
had  a  family  of  five  children,  two  sons  and 
three  daughters,  and  the  only  one  now  living 
is  Dr.  Isaac  Newton  Graves. 

Doctor  Graves  was  born  on  his  father's 
farm  in  Johnson   County,  May  23,  1854.     He 
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was  four  years  old  when  his  father  died  and 
only  eleven  at  his  mother's  death.  The  rural 
schools  he  attended  were  maintained  for  only 
a  few  months  each  year  and  the  teachers  had 
very  ordinary  qualifications.  At  the  age  of 
twelve,  after  his  mother's  death,  he  went  to 
live  with  a  sister  in  Southern  Indiana  and  at- 
tended school  there  for  a  time.  He  was  fifteen 
when  he  returned  to  Johnson  County.  Doctor 
Graves  as  a  boy  showed  a  studious  disposition 
and  his  desire  to  study  medicine  was  encour- 
aged by  a  local  physician,  Doctor  Huggins, 
whom  Doctor  Graves  greatly  admired.  He 
accompanied  the  old  doctor  on  his  profes- 
sional rounds  through  the  country  and  thus 
trained  himself  according  to  the  best  practice 
of  former  years,  studying  up  on  cases  as  he 
observed  them.  Soon  after  reaching  his  ma- 
jority he  was  able  to  pass  a  successful  exam- 
ination and  was  licensed  to  practice,  and 
found  himself  engaged  in  meeting  the  obliga- 
tions of  an  increasing  demand  upon  his  pro- 
fessional abilities.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
studying  for  his  individual  improvement,  and 
finally  he  entered  the  St.  Louis  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  honors  in  1890.  Doctor  Graves 
aside  from  fifteen  months  practice  in  Massac 
County,  near  Old  Hilleuman  has  given  his 
professional  service  in  Johnson  County,  at 
first  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  and 
since  1904  at  Goreville.  Soon  after  coming 
to  Goreville  he  was  appointed  surgeon  for  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railway  and  is 
still  performing  the  duties  of  that  position. 
In  recent  years  he  has  confined  his  work  large- 
ly to  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  work. 

Doctor  Graves  married  Amanda  Richard- 
son, of  Southern  Illinois,  daughter  of  Marion 
Richardson,  of  Union  County.  To  their  mar- 
riage were  born  seven  children:  Rolla  A.; 
Cora,  wife  of  Charles  Stanley,  of  Johnston 
City;  Daisy,  who  died  in  childhood;  Izoria, 
who  married  Ray  Bardley;  James,  who  is 
agent  for  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Rail- 
way at  Marion;  Mabel,  wife  of  Frank  Stev- 
ens; and  Gladys,  a  "public  school  teacher  and 
also  a  student  in  the  Southern  Illinois  Nor- 
mal University  at  Carbondale. 

Wilbur  B.  Thistlewood  is  a  civil  engineer 
by  training  and  profession,  for  a  number  of 
years  was  city  engineer  of  Cairo,  but  is  now 
head  of  a  machine  and  repair  and  automobile 
business. 

He  was  born  at  Cairo,  August  30,  1877,  son 
of  P.  J.  and  Harriet  (Barney)  Thistlewood, 
his  father  a  native  of  Delaware  and  his  mother 
was  born  in  Edwards  County,  Illinois.  P.  J. 
Thistlewood  was  a  well  known  and  success- 
ful business  man  of  Cairo  for  many  years.  He 
first  engaged  in  business  as  a  merchant  at 
Mason,  Illinois,  but  after  his  marriage  moved 
to  Cairo  in  1871  and  founded  and  conducted  a 
grain  business,  and  that  business  is  still  con- 
tinued by  two  of  his  sons,  being  one  of  the 
factors  in  Cairo's  importance  as  a  grain  mar- 
keting and  handling  center.  P.  J.  Thistlewood 
died  in  1903  and  his  wife,  in  1919. 

Wilbur  B.  Thistlewood  was  liberally  edu- 
cated, having  attended  the  Pennsylvania  Mili- 
tary College  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  and  fin- 
ished his  course  in  civil  engineering  there  in 
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1897.  As  a  civil  engineer  he  practiced  for 
some  fifteen  years,  and  from  1903  to  1911  held 
the  office  of  city  engineer  at  Cairo.  During 
that  time  he  was  the  engineer  in  charge  of  all 
the  technical  work  connected  with  the  exten- 
sive street  paving  and  sewerage  program  un- 
der Mayor  George  Parson.  Mr.  Thistlewood 
in  1911  bought  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  in- 
cluding a  general  machine  shop  and  iron 
foundry  with  special  facilities  for  steamboat 
repairs.  He  has  conducted  this  as  a  pros- 
perous business  and  in  addition  is  also  local 
representative  for  the  Chrysler  automobile  in 
Cairo  and  vicinity. 

Mr.  Thistlewood  married  in  1900  Miss  Ger- 
aldine  Lancaster,  a  native  of  Cairo  and  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  and  Sarah  (Hodge)  Lancaster. 
They  have  one  daughter,  Miss  Geraldine.  Mr. 
Thistlewood  is  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Church,  is  a  republican,  for  eight  years  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Election  Commis- 
sioners and  is  a  Knights  Templar  Mason,  be- 
longs to  the  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite 
Consistory,  the  Mystic  Shrine  and  is  a  past 
commander  of  the  Knights  templar.  He  also 
belongs  to  Lodge  No.  650,  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  the 
Rotary  Club,  the  Association  of  Commerce, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Cairo  Library  Board. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  Alexander  County 
Bank. 

Captain  Royal  N.  Allen  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  has  been  a  man  of  growing  promi- 
nence in  the  city  of  Chicago,  well  known  as 
a  public  speaker,  active  in  behalf  of  many 
organizations  and  at  the  present  time  a  de- 
partment manager  of  the  Chicago  Motor  Club. 

He  was  born  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
His  grandfather,  Cornelius  L.  Allen,  came 
from  Oneida  County,  New  York,  of  English 
ancestry,  related  to  the  family  of  Ethan  Allen 
of  Vermont.  Captain  Allen's  father  was  de- 
scended through  his  mother  from  Lieutenant 
Ranney,  who  served  on  the  staff  of  General 
George  Washington  in  the  Revolution. 

Royal  N.  Allen  was  reared  and  educated  in 
Iowa,  attending  Coe  College  at  Cedar  Rapids 
and  Cedar  Rapids  Business  College.  On  com- 
ing to  Chicago  in  1901  he  acted  as  secretary 
to  Mr.  George  M.  Reynolds,  who  has  since 
become  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  financiers 
in  the  country,  being  president  of  the  Conti- 
nental &  Commercial  Bank.  Captain  Allen  for 
some  time  was  the  local  representative  of  the 
passenger  department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  at  Chicago,  his  duties  being  largely 
of  a  diplomatic  nature.  He  has  held  several 
positions  with  other  corporations,  including 
that  of  secretary  of  the  Insurance  Federation 
of  Illinois.  He  resigned  this  office  in  the 
latter  part  of  1925,  and  on  January  1,  1926, 
became  connected  with  the  Chicago  Motor 
Club. 

During  the  World  war  period  Captain  Allen 
came  into  prominence  as  a  special  agent  for 
the  United  States  Department  of  Justice.  The 
duties  of  this  position  took  him  all  over  the 
country,  more  particularly  in  centers  where 
seditious  and  red  activities  were  revealed.  He 
was  given  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  United 
States  army,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years' 
service  was  awarded  a  certificate  of  the  high- 
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est  commendation  for  his  skill  and  astuteness 
in  apprehending  seditious  movements  and 
traitorous  characters. 

Captain  Allen  for  a  number  of  years  has 
been  well  known  as  a  public  speaker  and 
organizer.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Military 
Intelligence  Association  of  Chicago,  is  a  mem- 
ber, with  the  rank  of  captain,  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association,  belongs  to  the  Hamilton 
Club,  Casa  del  Mar  and  Chicago  Motor  Club, 
to  various  Masonic  bodies,  to  the  Sojourners' 
Club,  American  Sentinels,  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  Sons  of  Veterans,  Affiliated 
Clubs  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County,  Hawkeye 
Club,  Association  of  Arts  and  Industries,  Eng- 
lish Speaking  Union,  American  Road  Builders 
Association  and  the  Greater  South  Side  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Captain  Allen  married  Miss 
May  Coleman. 

John  C.  DeWitt.  The  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  Union  County  have  grown  to  be  of 
importance  in  the  commercial  and  industrial 
world,  and  not  the  least  among  the  various 
branches  of  manufacture  is  that  pertaining 
to  the  making  of  boxes.  In  this  line  one  of  the 
well-known  figures  is  John  C.  DeWitt,  of 
Anna,  whose  plant  of  three  large  buildings 
on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  right-of-way 
is  conducted  under  the  name  of  the  Union 
Fruit  Packers  Company.  Mr.  DeWitt  is  a 
strictly  self-made  man  who  has  won  his  own 
way  and  who  is  deserving  of  credit  for  what 
he  has  accomplished  not  only  for  himself  but 
for  the  community  of  his  adoption. 

John  C.  DeWitt  was  born  in  Union  County, 
Illinois,  December  26,  1855,  and  is  a  son  of 
Bennett  M.  and  Elizabeth  (Cruse)  DeWitt. 
His  father,  who  was  born  in  Hopkins  County, 
Kentucky,  came  to  Union  County,  Illinois, 
settling  in  the  Anna  community  in  1848.  Here 
he  met  and  married  Elizabeth  Cruse,  who  was 
born  in  Union  County,  a  daughter  of  Jacob 
W.  and  Elizabeth  (Hileman)  Cruse,  natives 
of  North  Carolina,  who  traveled  overland  in 
1825  and  settled  as  pioneers  three  and  one- 
half  miles  south  of  Jonesboro.  There  they 
owned  and  improved  a  farm  of  250  acres,  on 
which  both  passed  away.  The  parents  of 
John  C.  DeWitt,  following  their  marriage, 
settled  down  to  farming,  in  which  Mr.  DeWitt 
continued  until  1862,  when  he  enlisted  in  the 
Union  army  for  service  during  the  Civil  war, 
in  which  he  lost  his  life.  Mrs.  DeWitt  then 
returned  to  her  father,  and  passed  away  in 
1863. 

John  C.  DeWitt,  thus  orphaned,  lived  with 
his  grandparents  and  an  uncle  until  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age,  in  the  meantime  secur- 
ing a  somewhat  limited  education  in  the  dis- 
trict schools.  On  entering  upon  an  independ- 
ent career  he  found  employment  in  the  timber 
business,  at  which  he  worked  in  a  number  of 
localities  and  capacities  for  eight  years.  Go- 
ing then  to  Belknap,  Johnson  County,  Illinois, 
he  invested  his  small  savings  in  a  mercantile 
business,  and  spent  six  years  therein.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  he  moved  his  stock  to 
Anna,  and  continued  in  the  same  line  until 
1901,  when  he  was  elected  assessor  and  treas- 
urer of  Union  County,  in  which  capacities  he 
served  for  a  term  of  four  years.  When  he 
left  office,  in  1905,  he  took  charge  of  the  Union 


Fruit  Package  Company,  a  farmers'  co-opera- 
tive concern.  Starting  with  a  capital  of  $5,- 
000,  this  concern,  under  Mr.  DeWitt's  able 
management  has  grown  and  developed  until 
it  is  now  a  $25,000  company,  with  three  large 
buildings  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
right-of-way.  Mr.  DeWitt's  title  in  this  en- 
terprise is  that  of  general  superintendent. 

On  September  8,  1878,  Mr.  DeWitt  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Ludella  Shad- 
rick,  who  was  born  in  Mercer  County,  Illinois, 
a  daughter  of  John  W.  and  Julia  A.  (Peeler) 
Shadrick,  also  natives  of  that  county.  To 
this  union  there  have  been  born  four  children: 
Callie,  the  wife  of  C.  H.  Hunsaker,  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  who  has  one  daughter, 
Juanita  DeWitt.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeWitt's  other 
three  children  are  deceased:  Minnie  J.,  who 
died  in  1898,  aged  nineteen  years;  Elsie  E., 
who  died  in  1902,  aged  eighteen  years;  and 
Stella,  who  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
DeWitt  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  in  which  Mr.  DeWitt  has  been 
custodian  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees for  a  period  of  twenty- five  years.  A 
democrat  in  his  political  affiliation,  he  has 
served  capably  as  city  treasurer  and  alder- 
man. In  1895  he  was  president  of  the  South- 
ern Illinois  Fair  Association,  and  belongs  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  a  director 
in  the  First  National  Bank  and  the  Union 
County  Lumber  Company,  and  a  stockholder 
in  the  Union  Fruit  Package  Company.  As  a 
fraternalist,  Mr.  DeWitt  is  a  thirty-second  de- 
gree Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Knights  of 
Pythias. 

Henry  Evans  Halliday.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  City  of  Cairo  and  its  adjacent 
territory  and  commercial  facilities  no  family 
has  been  more  prominent  than  that  of  Halli- 
day. The  name  appears  again  and  again  in 
the  history  of  things  done  in  improving  the 
river  transportation,  in  broadening  the  com- 
mercial outlook  and  trade  of  the  city  and  in 
promoting  its  institutions  in  general. 

A  prominent  member  of  this  family  is 
Henry  Evans  Halliday,  who  was  born  at 
Cairo,  August  8,  1872.  His  parents  were 
Henry  Lang  and  Laura  Evans  Halliday,  his 
father  a  native  of  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  and  his 
mother  of  Batavia,  Ohio.  His  paternal  grand- 
parents were  William  Wyatt  and  Louisa 
(Parker)  Halliday,  while  his  maternal  grand- 
parents were  Joseph  and  Louisa  (Parker) 
Evans,  who  came  from  the  vicinity  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  William  W.  Halliday 
was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  grad- 
uated from  Edinburgh  University  and  for 
several  years  after  coming  to  this  country  was 
a  teacher  at  Athens,  Ohio.  He  married  a 
native  of  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  and  then  settled 
on  a  farm  near  Pomeroy,  where  he  lived  out 
his  life.  Joseph  Evans  was  a  commission 
merchant  and  died  of  the  cholera  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six. 

About  1860  Henry  Lang  Halliday  and  five  of 
his  brothers  located  at  Cairo,  Illinois.  He 
was  in  the  hotel  and  the  grain  and  elevator 
business,  interested  in  public  utilities  and  was 
identified  with  all  the  leading  local  indus- 
tries of  his  day.     His  brother  Thomas  served 
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several  terms  as  mayor  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  Legislature.  Henry  L.  Halliday 
died  in  September,  1895,  and  his  widow,  in 
March,  1897.  Their  children  were:  Lila,  wife 
of  George  H.  Capen,  of  St.  Louis;  Laura, 
wife  of  Preston  Kelson,  of  New  York  City; 
Henry  E.,  and  Douglas,  who  died  at  San 
Diego,  California,  in  1907. 

Henry  E.  Halliday  after  finishing  his 
schooling  at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  returned  to 
Cairo,  and  was  associated  with  his  father's 
business  until  the  death  of  the  latter.  He 
then  became  president  of  the  H.  L.  Halliday 
Milling  Company,  and  in  1898  organized  the 
Halliday  Elevator  Company  and  has  been 
president  of  this  institution  ever  since,  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  grain  milling  concerns 
located  at  Cairo.  He  is  also  a  director  in  the 
First  Bank  &  Trust  Company  and  was  vice- 
president  and  part  owner  of  the  Cairo  Bulle- 
tin Company  until  January,  1925. 

Mr.  Halliday  married  in  April,  1896,  Miss 
Nellie  G.  Galigher,  a  native  of  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  and  daughter  of  John  and  Eleanor 
Galigher.  Four  children  were  born  to  their 
marriage:  Henry  E.,  who  died  in  February, 
1924;  Eleanor;  Russell,  a  young  man  working 
in  his  father's  office;  and  Jean,  who  died 
March  10,  1920,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years. 

Mr.  Halliday  was  for  twenty-five  years 
vestryman  in  the  Episcopal  Church  and  is 
now  rector's  warden.  He  has  been  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Association  of 
Commerce,  is  a  republican  in  politics,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  the  Egyptian  Coun- 
try Club,  the  Glen  View  Club  of  Chicago, 
Chicago  Athletic  Club,  the  Bell  Reeve  Golf 
Club  of  St.  Louis,  the  Merchants  Exchange  of 
St.  Louis,  and  the  National  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

During  the  World  war  he  had  charge  of 
purchases  in  the  grain  department  of  the  Fed- 
eral Control. 

George  French  Dewey,  of  Cairo,  is  an  en- 
gineer of  many  years  experience  and  prac- 
tice, and  his  technical  work  has  covered  a 
broad  field,  including  highway  and  railway 
construction,  municipal  engineering  and  gen- 
eral surveying. 

He  was  born  at  Irvington  in  Washington 
County,  Illinois,  November  19,  1870,  son  of 
Edmund  S.  and  Maria  Jane  (French)  Dewey 
and  a  grandson  of  Oliver  and  Eliza  (Sabin) 
Dewey,  natives  of  Massachusetts.  His  grand- 
parents came  West  and  settled  on  a  farm  near 
Aurora,  Illinois,  in  1853.  That  farm  is  now 
in  the  heart  of  the  City  of  Aurora.  The  ma- 
ternal grandparents  of  Mr.  Dewey  were  David 
and  Mahitable  (Foster)  French,  the  former 
born  at  Bedford,  New  Hampshire,  February 
1,  1817,  and  the  latter  at  Sullivan,  New  Hamp- 
shire, May  2,  1813.  David  French  was  a  Bap- 
tist minister  and  in  1853  located  at  Jersey- 
ville,  Illinois,  where  he  preached  eight  years, 
was  at  Greenville,  Illinois,  from  1861  to  1864, 
and  from  1866  to  1871  preached  at  Irvington. 
In  1871  he  became  a  Baptist  minister  for 
the  General  Association  of  Southern  Illinois 
and  died  at  Nashville,  this  state,  in  April, 
1886. 

Edmund  S.  Dewey  was  born  at  Lenox, 
Massachusetts,    November    10,    1836,    and    his 


wife  was  born  at  Goffstown,  New  Hampshire, 
July  12,  1847.  They  were  married  at  Green- 
ville, Illinois.  Edmund  S.  Dewey  was  a 
Union  soldier  in  the  130th  Illinois  Infantry, 
was  an  adjutant  and  was  discharged  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  He  was  very  proficient  in 
mathematics  and  other  branches  and  after  the 
war  became  widely  known  as  an  educator, 
teaching  mathematics,  bookkeeping  and  mili- 
tary tactics.  His  wife  was  a  graduate  of 
the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music  and  taught 
music  privately  and  in  various  schools.  Ed- 
mund Dewey  served  as  deputy  circuit  clerk 
of  Bond  County,  Illinois,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1872  removed  to  Cairo.  In  1887  he  was  ap- 
pointed circuit  clerk  and  later  was  elected 
to  that  position.  He  was  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  His  death  occurred  in 
1906  and  his  wife  passed  away  January  29, 
1889.  Their  children  were:  William  Sabin, 
born  August  25,  1869;  George  French,  born 
November  19,  1870;  Charles  B.,  born  Novem- 
ber 27,  1872,  a  resident  of  Chicago;  Jennie 
Elizabeth,  born  December  22,  1874,  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  Cairo;  John  Myron, 
born  November  2,  1877;  Mira  Josephine,  born 
November  2,  1877,  and  died  in  1923;  Robert 
Edmund,  born  November  25,  1879,  and  died 
in  infancy. 

George  French  Dewey  up  to  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen lived  at  home  and  attended  grade  and 
high  schools.  For  two  years  he  was  em- 
ployed under  his  father  in  the  circuit  clerk's 
office.  After  that  he  attended  the  University 
of  Illinois,  from  1889  to  1894,  taking  the  civil 
engineering  course.  During  the  spring  of  1895 
he  was  employed  on  levee  construction  in 
Missouri,  then  became  acting  county  surveyor 
of  Mississippi  County,  Missouri,  serving  two 
years,  and  in  1898  engaged  in  private  practice 
and  also  farmed  at  Charleston,  Missouri.  Mr. 
Dewey  on  July  1,  1900,  became  resident  en- 
gineer on  construction  of  the  St.  Louis  &  Mem- 
phis Railway,  now  part  of  the  Frisco  Sys- 
tem, and  in  January,  1901,  was  assigned  work 
at  Harrison,  Arkansas,  with  the  St.  Louis  & 
Northern  Arkansas  Railroad.  Some  months 
later  he  was  with  the  St.  Louis,  Memphis  & 
Southeastern  Railway  and  in  1903  worked  for 
the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  on  maintenance 
of  way  work,  with  headquarters  at  Cairo,  Illi- 
nois, under  John  L.  Lancaster.  During  1904 
he  was  engaged  in  private  practice  and  from 
1905  to  1910  was  in  charge  of  construction 
on  the  Cairo  &  Thebes  Railroad  during  the 
building  of  that  line  and  the  making  of  con- 
nections between  the  Cairo  and  Thebes 
Bridges.  Since  1910  Mr.  Dewey  has  had  a 
general  private  and  consulting  practice  and 
has   served   as   city   engineer  of   Cairo. 

On  December  4,  1895,  he  married  Mar- 
garet Sonora  Clarkson,  a  native  of  Charles- 
ton, Missouri,  and  daughter  of  James  S.  and 
Fannie  (Rouse)  Clarkson,  her  father  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia  and  her  mother  of  Kentucky. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dewey  became  the  parents  of 
three  children:  Frances  Janette,  born  October 
6,  1896,  and  died  August  16,  1898;  Edmund 
Dee,  born  May  16,  1900,  at  Cairo;  and  George 
William,  born  June  29,  1904,  and  died  April 
4,  1908.  Mr.  Dewey  is  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  is  a  republican,  for  several 
years   served   as   deputy  collector   and   deputy 
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circuit  clerk,  is  a  member  of  the  Association 
of  Commerce  and  belongs  to  the  American 
Society  of  Engineers  and  the  Illinois  Society 
of  Engineers,  and  the  Institute  of  Portland 
Cement. 

John  H.  Spann.  The  train  of  circum- 
stances which  lead  to  quickened  activity  the 
efforts  of  any  one  man,  giving  him  an  agree- 
able occupation  and  affording  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  invest  his  means  and  time  in  some 
profitable  line  of  business,  are  not  always 
known  in  entirety,  but  the  ultimate  results 
stand  forth  and  demonstrate  the  fundamental 
gauge  of  the  individual.  The  late  John  H. 
Spann,  of  Anna,  was  one  who  could  always 
be  counted  upon  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  of  progress,  and  bring  to  bear  upon 
every  project  with  which  he  was  connected 
that  love  of  business  that  was  in  his  blood. 
His  day  is  past,  his  work  on  earth  is  com- 
pleted, but  the  results  live  on,  and  stimulate 
others  to  like  honorable  achievements. 

John  H.  Spann  was  born  at  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  February  5,  1847,  a  son  of  Silas  H. 
Spann,  who  was  born  in  North  Carolina. 
When  John  H.  Spann  was  a  small  boy  his  fa- 
ther moved  to  Jonesboro,  Illinois,  and  was 
there  engaged  in  merchandising  and  carpen- 
tering, but  later  in  life  conducted  a  general 
store  at  Alto  Pass,  Illinois.  His  education 
acquired  in  the  common  schools,  John  H. 
Spann  learned  the  trade  of  cooper,  and  for  a 
time  worked  at  it  for  Captain  Stinson.  Dur- 
ing the  early  '60s  he  was  engaged  in  merchan- 
dising in  Illinois,  but  subsequently  moved  to 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  with  a  partnership 
carried  on  a  boot  and  wholesale  shoe  busi- 
ness. After  five  years  he  returned  to  Illinois, 
and,  locating  at  Anna,  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  saddlery  goods  and 
harness.  However,  for  some  years  prior  to  his 
death,  in  1894,  he  was  retired  from  all  busi- 
ness activity. 

On  May  21,  1874,  Mr.  Spann  married  Har- 
riet M.  Naill,  born  at  Jonesboro,  April  17, 
1850,  a  daughter  of  John  E.  and  Anna 
(White)  Naill,  natives  of  Hagerstown,  Mary- 
land, and  Livingston  County,  New  York,  re- 
spectively. They  were  married  at  Jonesboro, 
where  Mr.  Naill  was  a  merchant  for  some 
years.  He  was  a  well-educated  man,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Penna  College,  Gettysburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, class  of  1838,  and  had  studied  law, 
although  he  did  not  practice,  and  naturally 
he  became  a  leader  of  men  and  affairs.  Not 
long  after  the  close  of  the  war  between  the 
states  he  retired  from  business.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Spann  became  the  parents  of  the  following 
children:  John  Naill,  who  is  deceased;  M. 
Beatrice,  who  married  John  Bacon,  a  furniture 
dealer  of  Anna;  Helen,  who  married  R.  H. 
Alden,  of  Anna;  and  Carita  S.,  who  married 
Everett  H.  Alden,  and  resides  with  her  mother 
in  her  beautiful  home,  611  South  Main  Street, 
Anna.  Mrs.  Spann  is  a  lady  who  enjoys  the 
respect  of  her  neighbors  and  friends,  for  she 
has  a  kindly  nature,  and  a  character  that  re- 
flects her  many  virtues.  Left  with  ample 
means  by  her  husband,  she  is  ever  generous  in 
her  donations,  striving  to  carry  out  his  wishes 
in  disposing  of  her  money.  Many  of  her  bene- 
factions are  never  known  to  the  public  for  she 


gives  quietly,  not  desiring  that  her  good  deeds 
be  known  of  men,  but  those  who  receive  her 
help  know  the  kindly  spirit  in  which  it  has 
been  given  and  remember  her  accordingly. 

Walter  McCawley  passed  his  entire  life  in 
Massac  County  and  was  one  of  the  prominent 
business  men  and  representative  citizens  of 
Metropolis,  the  county  seat,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  June  7,  1907.  He 
was  a  man  of  marked  ability  along  business 
lines,  upright  and  earnest  in  all  of  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  and  was  a  citizen  who  com- 
manded unqualified  popular  confidence  and  es- 
teem. 

Mr.  McCawley  was  born  at  Brookport,  Mas- 
sac County,  July  27,  1860,  and  thus  was  in 
the  very  prime  of  life  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  a  son  of  William  and  Emma  McCaw- 
ley, his  father  having  been  born  at  Birming- 
ham, Kentucky,  where  his  parents  established 
their  home  in  the  pioneer  days,  and  he  having 
become  a  successful  hotel  man  at  Metropolis, 
in  which  city  he  maintained  his  home  until  he 
moved  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  he  died. 

Walter  McCawley  attended  the  public 
schools  until  he  had  attained  to  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen years,  principally  those  of  Metropolis, 
where  he  was  reared  to  adult  age.  He  was 
seventeen  years  old  when  he  initiated  a  practi- 
cal apprenticeship  in  connection  with  the  mill- 
ing business,  and  eventually  he  engaged  in  this 
line  of  enterprise  in  an  independent  way,  he 
having  conducted  a  well  equipped  flour  mill  in 
Metropolis  for  a  term  of  years  prior  to  his 
death.  He  was  a  staunch  advocate  and  sup- 
porter of  the  cause  of  the  republican  party, 
and  he  was  a  zealous  member  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  in  which  he  held  official  posi- 
tion and  of  which  his  widow  is  a  devoted 
member. 

On  October  22,  1888,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  McCawley  and  Miss  Addie 
Quante,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  her  pres- 
ent home  city  of  Metropolis,  to  the  public 
schools  of  which  she  is  indebted  for  her  youth- 
ful education  and  in  the  social  circles  of  which 
she  has  long  been  a  popular  figure.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cawley is  a  daughter  of  August  and  Hannah 
(Foreman)  Quante.  August  Quante  was  born 
in  Germany  and  in  1850  he  accompanied  his 
parents,  Frederick  and  Wilhemine  Quante,  on 
their  immigration  to  the  United  States,  he 
having  soon  established  his  residence  at  Me- 
tropolis, where  he  long  continued  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  milling  business  and  where  he 
became  a  citizen  of  much  prominence  and  in- 
fluence. He  served  several  terms  as  mayor 
of  Metropolis  and  was  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  this  city  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  July,  1922,  his  wife  having  passed 
away  in  1905  and  having  been  a  daughter  of 
Henry  Foreman,  who  was  a  native  of  Ger- 
many and  who  became  a  pioneer  truck  gar- 
dener at  Metropolis,  Illinois.  August  Quante 
did  much  to  advance  the  civic  and  material 
progress  of  Metropolis  and  his  name  and  mem- 
ory are  held  in  lasting  honor  in  Massac 
County,  where  he  lived  and  wrought  to  goodly 
ends.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1843  and  thus 
was  a  lad  of  about  seven  years  at  the  time 
when  the  family  came  to  the  United  States, 
he  having  been   reared   and  educated   in   Mi- 
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nois  and  having  represented  this  state  as  a 
gallant  young  soldier  of  the  Union  through- 
out the  course  of  the  Civil  war,  in  which  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Fifteenth  United  States 
Cavalry.  Of  the  three  children  of  the  Quante 
family  Mrs.  McCawley  is  the  only  one  living. 
Millie  became  the  wife  of  William  Sielbeck 
and  both  are  deceased.  Hiram,  the  only  son, 
was  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  had  one  son,  August  B. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCawley  had  no  children.  Mrs. 
McCawley  is  an  active  member  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  her  native  city,  is  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  local  chapter  of  the 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  and  with  the  Wom- 
an's Club  of  Metropolis,  of  which  latter  she 
served  twelve  years  as  treasurer.  In  the  city 
and  county  that  have  ever  represented  her 
home  her  circle  of  friends  is  limited  only  by 
that  of  her  acquaintances. 

Benjamin  Carpenter  is  a  member  of  a  fam- 
ily that  has  made  history  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, a  family  identified  with  commercial  af- 
fairs for  three-quarters  of  a  century  and 
hardly  less  prominent  in  the  civic,  philan- 
thropic and  artistic  side  of  the  city's  activities. 

Benjamin  Carpenter,  who  was  born  at  Chi- 
cago, September  16,  1865,  is  the  oldest  son  of 
George  ±5.  and  Elizabeth  C.  (Greene)  Carpen- 
ter and  a  grandson  of  Benjamin  Carpenter. 
Benjamin  Carpenter,  the  eider,  brougnt  his 
family  to  Chicago  in  1850,  and  he  served  as 
alderman  of  the  old  Ninth  Ward  of  Chicago 
and  was  the  hrst  president,  in  1861,  of  tne 
Board  of  Public  Works  of  the  city.  George  B. 
Carpenter,  whose  name  is  retained  in  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  known  commercial  houses 
in  Illinois,  Geo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co.,  was  born 
at  Conneaut,  Ohio,  in  1833,  and  was  about 
seventeen  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  Chi- 
cago. He  graduated  at  St.  Mary's  Academy 
by  the  Lake,  and  in  1857  became  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Gilbert  Hubbard  &  Company,  ship 
chandlers.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Hubbard  in 
1881  he  succeeded  to  the  business,  changing  its 
name  to  Geo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co.  Later  he 
took  in  his  sons,  Benjamin,  Hubbard  and  John 
Alden  as  they  successively  graduated  from 
Harvard  College.  George  B.  Carpenter  long 
before  his  death  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing his  business  expand  and  become  a  notable 
organization,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
middie  west.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  C.  Greene, 
possessed  great  musical  ability  and  was  one 
of  the  prominent  women  of  Chicago  in  musi- 
cal affairs  during  her  generation.  She  was 
born  at  Pittsfield,  New  Hampshire,  in  1840, 
and  died  at  Chicago  in  1905. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Carpenter  attended  the  Uni- 
versity School  of  Chicago  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  University  S.  B.  Cum  Laude  in  1888 
For  over  thirty-five  years  he  has  given  the 
best  of  his  efforts  to  the  upbuilding  of  Gee. 
B.  Carpenter  &  Co.,  Inc.  For  some  years  he 
has  been  president  of  this  company.  This  firm 
are  jobbers,  manufacturers  and  mill  agents  of 
cordage,  twine,  cotton  duct,  rubber  goods,  mill 
and  railroad  supplies,  tents,  awnings,  flags  and 
marine  equipment;  the  business  having  broad- 
ened out  over  this  extensive  field  from  an  orig- 
inal firm  engaged  in  ship  chandlery  i'i  1S40. 
Mr.  Carpenter  is  also  a  director  of  the  Elks 


Rapids  Iron  Company  and  the  Elk  Electric 
Company  in  Michigan.  He  is  director  and 
vice-president  of  the  Anniston  Cordage  Com- 
pany at  Anniston,  Alabama;  a  director  of  the 
Commonwealth  Edison  Company  at  Chicago 
and  has  served  as  a  trustee  of  the  estates  of 
Helen  P.  Hubbard  and  N.  K.  Fairbank.  He  is 
a  former  director  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Na- 
tional Bank,  now  a  director  of  the  Illinois 
Merchants  Trust  Company. 

Mr.  Carpenter  in  1916  was  commissioned  a 
captain  quartermaster,  Officer's  Reserve  Corps, 
and  was  on  active  duty  in  the  quartermaster 
general's  office  at  Washington  and  New  York 
during  1917-19,  being  promoted  to  t.ie  rank 
of  major  quartermaster  in  1918  and  lieuten- 
ant colonel  in  1919.  He  is  former  president 
of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  and  former 
Governor  Deneen  appointed  him  a  director  of 
the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys  and  subse- 
quently he  was  elected  president  of  the  board. 
He  is  an  independent  republican,  and  while  a 
member  of  no  secret  society,  belongs  to  such 
permanent  social  organizations  as  the  Chicago 
Club,  University  Club  of  Chicago,  the  Har- 
vard Clubs  of  Chicago,  New  York  and  Boston, 
Saddle  &  Cycle  Club,  Onwentsia  Club,  Cliff 
DweUeis  Club,  the  Chicago  Yacht  Club,  Com- 
mercial Club;  and  is  a  life  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago Art  Institute,  the  Chicago  Field  Museum 
and  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

Mr.  Carpenter  married  at  Chicago,  Septem- 
ber 18,  1893,  Miss  Helen  G.  Fairbank,  daugh- 
ter of  N.  K.  Fairbank,  who  died  in  1903  after 
a  career  that  identified  him  in  a  notable  meas- 
ure with  some  of  Chicago's  leading  manufac- 
turing and  civic  affairs.  Mrs.  Carpenter  has 
been  active  in  charities,  such  as  the  Infant 
Welfare  Association  and  the  Henry  Booth 
House,  the  Illinois  Birth  Control  League,  and 
for  four  years  during  the  great  war  was  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Fund  for  French  Wounded. 
She  is  active  in  the  Girls'  Club  of  America  and 
the  Chicago  Women's  Clubs.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carpenter  are  the  parents  of  four  children: 
Benjamin  Carpenter,  Jr.,  who  graduated  from 
Harvard  A.  B.  in  1916  and  now  is  with  Geo.  B. 
Carpenter  &  Co.;  Fairbank  Carpenter,  who 
attended  Harvard  University  in  1923-24  and  is 
now  associated  with  his  father's  business;  Cor- 
delia Fairbank  Carpenter,  who  was  married 
to  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  third  to  bear  a  distin- 
guished name  in  Chicago  professional  life,  and 
they  have  two  sons,  N.  S.  Davis  IV,  and 
Graham  Davis;  and  Elizabeth  Webster  Car- 
penter, who  was  married  in  1925  to  Thomas 
L.  Marshall. 

George  Albert  Carpenter,  the  younger 
brother  of  Benjamin  Carpenter,  was  born  in 
Chicago  in  1867  and  has  made  a  notable  career 
as  a  lawyer  and  jurist.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  University,  class  of  '88,  and  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  and  after  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  practiced  as  a  member  of  the  firm 
Pence  &  Carpenter.  He  was  elected  a  judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County  and  served 
until  1909  and  in  1910  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  as  United  States  district  judge,  and 
has  served  on  the  bench  for  sixteen  years. 

The  two  youngest  brothers  of  Benjamin  Car- 
penter, Hubbard  and  John  Alden  Carpenter, 
both  of  whom  graduated  from   Harvard  Uni- 
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versity  with  the  class  of  1897,  are  both  identi- 
fied with  Geo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co.,  the  former 
as  treasurer  and  the  latter  as  vice  president. 
John  Alden  Carpenter  is  well  known  in  the 
world  of  arts  and  music.  He  inherited  his 
mother's  musical  talent,  and  is  one  of  Amer- 
ica's foremost  musical  composers.  He  was 
decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  by  the  French  government  in  1921,  and 
a  further  mention  of  his  musical  work  was 
recognized  by  Harvard  University  in  1922  in 
awarding  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts. 

Nathaniel  K.  Fairbank.  The  present  gen- 
eration of  Chicagoans  has  repeated  occasion  to 
admire  the  generous  idealism  and  sound  tastes 
as  well  as  the  constructive  energies  of  those 
very  practical  and  hard-headed  men  who  domi- 
nated the  commercial  life  of  the  city  in  the 
years  following  the  great  fire.  One  of  the 
most  important  figures  of  that  age  and  epoch 
of  the  city  was  Nathaniel  K.  Fairbank.  The 
success  he  made  of  business  was  only  one  of 
many  causes  that  relate  his  name  and  influ- 
ence closely  with  some  of  the  most  permanent 
institutions  of  Chicago. 

He  came  to  Chicago  when  very  young  and 
was  active  in  its  business  affairs  for  over 
forty  years.  He  was  born  at  Sodus,  Wayne 
County,  New  York,  in  1829,  and  had  only  a 
common  school  education.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen he  began  an  apprenticeship  as  a  brick 
layer  at  Rochester,  later  for  several  years  was 
bookkeeper  in  a  flouring  mill,  and  in  1855,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  became  western  repre- 
sentative at  Chicago  for  David  Dows  &  Com- 
pany, grain  merchants.  Mr.  Fairbank  was  for 
many  years  an  active  member  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade. 

About  the  close  of  the  Civil  war  he  pro- 
vided the  capital  for  the  construction  of  a  lard 
and  oil  refinery  on  Eighteenth  Street,  west  of 
the  river.  The  first  factory  was  burned,  and 
a  larger  one  was  erected  at  Eighteenth  and 
Blackwell  streets.  After  a  few  years  the  busi- 
ness took  the  name  of  N.  K.  Fairbank  &  Com- 
pany. During  the  first  twenty  years  the 
primary  output  was  lard  and  lard  oil,  and  the 
lard  manufactured  under  the  company's 
brands  had  a  world  wide  use  and  distribution. 
Later  the  facilities  of  the  business  were 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  soaps,  and  it 
is  with  a  line  of  high  grade  laundry  and  toilet 
soaps  that  the  name  has  most  familiar  asso- 
ciations for  the  modern  generations  of  Amer- 
icans. About  ten  years  after  the  business  was 
established  at  Chicago  a  branch  house  was 
built  at  St.  Louis,  later  another  at  Omaha,  and 
long  before  N.  K.  Fairbank  retired  from  active 
control  of  the  business  it  had  attained  a  na- 
tional scope  and  importance. 

Chicagoans  of  the  present  century  will  un- 
derstand the  broad  sympathies  and  generous 
interests  of  N.  K.  Fairbank  through  mention 
of  some  of  the  institutions  of  which  he  was  the 
benefactor.  He  donated  the  land  and  he  and 
his  wife  were  among  the  most  liberal  support- 
ers of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  after  that  institu- 
tion was  transferred  to  its  present  site.  Of 
the  older  Chicagoans  none  could  surpass  him 
in  love  of  music,  and  he  was  president  of  some 
of  the  May  Festival  organizations  in  the  early 


'80s,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life  a  gen- 
erous supporter  of  the  musical  activities  which 
came  to  a  climax  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Theodore  Thomas. 
While  his  friend,  George  B.  Carpenter,  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  constructing  a  hall  particu- 
larly adapted  for  music,  it  was  N.  K.  Fairbank 
who  conducted  the  campaign  and  aroused  the 
generous  financial  support  needed  for  the  con- 
struction of  Central  Music  Hall,  which  served 
an  entire  generation  of  Chicagoans  as  the 
home  of  music  and  other  arts.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  devoted  members  of  the  church 
presided  over  by  Prof.  David  Swing,  and  he 
followed  Professor  Swing  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Independent  Church,  which  held  its 
services  in  Central  Music  Hall.  Mr.  Fairbank 
also  helped  finance  and  put  on  a  permanent 
financial  basis  the  Chicago  Newsboys  Home. 
He  took  the  initiative  and  assumed  for  a  time 
the  entire  financial  responsibility  of  building 
the  home  of  the  Chicago  Club,  which,  prior  to 
the  great  building  era  of  the  present  century, 
stood  on  Monroe  Street  opposite  the  old  Pal- 
mer House.  These  were  some  of  the  more 
familiar  institutions  that  exemplified  Mr.  Fair- 
bank's  eminent  public  spirit,  but  there  was  no 
time  in  his  life  as  a  Chicagoan  when  he  failed 
of  either  personal  initiative  or  generous  re- 
sponse in  any  movement  characterizing  the 
best  ideals  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Fairbank  married,  in  1866,  Miss  Helen 
L.  Graham,  of  New  York,  and  they  were  the 
parents  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 
The  eldest  daughter,  Helen  Graham  Fairbank, 
married  Benjamin  Carpenter,  a  son  of  George 
B.  Carpenter  and  president  of  the  Geo.  B.  Car- 
penter Co.,  one  of  Chicago's  oldest  and  most 
substantial  commercial  organizations.  A  son, 
Kellogg  Fairbank,  has  for  over  thirty  years 
practiced  law  in  Chicago,  and  he  married  Janet 
A.  Ayer,  daughter  of  Benjamin  F.  Ayer.  A 
son,  Wallace  Fairbank,  married  Josephine  Nel- 
son, daughter  of  Murry  Nelson,  and  his  young- 
est daughter  married  Laird  Bell,  a  well  known 
attorney  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Fisher, 
Boyden,  Kales  &  Bell. 

Rev.  Peter  B.  Dufault,  pastor  of  one  of  the 
largest  Catholic  parishes  in  Illinois,  at  Kanka- 
kee, is  a  native  of  that  city,  and  has  been  in 
the  service  of  his  church  since  early  manhood. 

He  was  born  at  Kankakee  August  30,  1878, 
son  of  Peter  and  Mathilda  (Charron)  Dufault, 
his  father  a  native  of  New  York  State  and  his 
mother  of  Canada.  The  paternal  grandpar- 
ents, Nelson  and  Lucy  (Roy)  Dufault,  were 
natives  respectively  of  Canada  and  New  York, 
and  settled  in  Kankakee  about  1860,  where 
Nelson  Dufault  followed  his  trade  as  a  plas- 
terer and  mason.  The  maternal  grandparents, 
Theophilus  and  Corinne  (Chartier)  Charron, 
came  to  Kankakee  about  1850.  Theophilus 
Charron  was  a  blacksmith.  Peter  Dufault 
followed  the  trade  of  plasterer  and  died  Octo- 
ber 6,  1919.     His  widow  resides  at  Kankakee. 

Peter  B.  Dufault  was  educated  in  parochial 
schools,  attended  St.  Viators  College,  and  com- 
pleted his  theological  course  at  Montreal,  Can- 
ada. He  was  ordained  a  priest  December  17, 
1906,  and  for  ten  years  was  an  assistant  priest 
in  St.  Joseph's  Church  in  Chicago.  In  1916 
he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  James  Church 
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at  Irwin,  Illinois,  and  on  August  10,  1924, 
was  transferred  to  St.  Rose  of  Lima  Church  of 
Kankakee.  This  parish  has  a  membership  of 
about  twelve  hundred  families  and  in  member- 
ship is  the  largest  parish  in  northern  Illinois 
outside  of  Chicago. 

The  church  was  founded  in  1855.  The  first 
pastor  looked  after  the  spiritual  need  of  a 
number  of  parishes  in  that  section  of  Illinois. 
Since  1857  the  records  of  the  church  and 
parish  have  been  maintained  without  a  break. 
The  second  pastor  was  Father  Mailloux,  who 
was  Le  Grand  Vicaire  to  the  bishop  of  Quebec. 
He  took  charge  of  St.  Rose  Church  at  the  age 
of  sixty.  Father  Mailloux  had  come  to  Kan- 
kakee County  in  order  to  counteract  the  evil 
influence  of  Chiniquy  among  the  French 
Canadians. 

In  1852  St.  Ann's  Church,  St.  Anne,  Illinois, 
was  founded  as  a  church  for  French  Canadian 
families.  Its  pastor  Chiniquy  was  excommu- 
nicated and  formed  a  schism,  a  large  number 
of  his  parishioners  following  him  out  of  the 
church,  but  his  attempt  to  found  a  new  re- 
ligion was  unsuccessful.  Rev.  Mailloux  was 
succeeded,  in  September,  1862,  by  James  Cote, 
and  after  two  years  Joseph  M.  Langlois  be- 
came pastor.  Rev.  Marschal  was  pastor  from 
1866  until  May,  1871.  Father  P.  Paradis  be- 
came pastor  September  13,  1871,  and  in  the 
same  year  work  was  started  on  the  stone 
structure  of  the  present  church,  which  was 
dedicated  June  27,  1877,  by  Bishop  Foley  of 
Chicago.  Rev.  Ambrose  D.  Granger  became 
priest  March  28,  1898.  In  1907  the  church 
was  enlarged,  making  the  total  length  of  the 
edifice  150  feet. 

Father  Dufault  has  two  assistants,  Joseph 
Tarean  and  John  Justi.  The  St.  Rose  School 
for  Boys  and  St.  Joseph's  Seminary  for  Girls 
provide  complete  educational  facilities  from 
the  grammar  through  the  high  school  grades 
for  about  540  students.  The  church  also  es- 
tablished St.  Mary's  Hospital,  a  hundred  bed 
hospital,  conducted  by  the  Sister  Servants  of 
the  Holy  Heart  of  Mary. 

Robert  Leroy  Dulaney  lived  at  Marshall  in 
Clark  County.  He  came  here  when  a  boy, 
grew  up  an  orphan,  and  while  he  was  liberally 
educated  he  never  inherited  wealth,  yet  he 
became  one  of  the  wealthy  men  of  his  genera- 
tion in  southern  Illinois  and  enjoyed  a  com- 
manding position  and  influence  as  a  lawyer 
and  financier. 

He  was  born  in  Loudoun  County,  Virginia, 
September  12,  1818,  and  was  a  member  of  a 
family  that  had  been  in  America  for  genera- 
tions. He  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Du- 
laney, a  native  of  Ireland,  who  with  five  sons 
came  to  America  about  1700.  The  parents  of 
Robert  Leroy  Dulaney  were  Zachary  and  Mary 
(Braden)   Dulaney. 

Left  an  orphan,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years 
he  came  to  Illinois  with  a  Doctor  Allison,  be- 
hind whom  he  rode  on  a  horse.  He  was  taken 
into  the  home  of  his  uncle,  Woodford  Dulaney, 
who  had  settled  at  York  in  Clark  County. 
While  living  in  the  home  of  his  uncle  he  at- 
tended the  village  schools,  and  his  literary  edu- 
cation was  rounded  out  at  Indiana  University 
at  Bloomington.  At  Marshall  he  studied  law 
under    Judge    Constable,    completing    his    law 


course  in  Transylvania  University  at  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Illi- 
nois bar  in  1843.  For  over  thirty-five  years 
he  enjoyed  an  enviable  position  as  a  practicing 
attorney  at  Marshall.  He  retired  from  the 
law  in  1879.  He  had  practiced  with  Judge 
Constable  for  a  time  and  for  many  years  was 
the  legal  associate  of  Thomas  J.  Golden. 

Perhaps  of  greater  importance  than  his  pro- 
fessional career  was  the  active  interests  he 
held  as  a  railroad  man  and  banker.  He  was 
closely  associated  in  banking  and  railroading 
with  Riley  McKeen  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 
For  years  they  were  together  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Vandalia  Railroad,  of  which 
Mr.  McKeen  was  president.  In  1880,  after  his 
retirement  from  law  practice,  Mr.  Dulaney 
founded  R.  L.  Dulaney  &  Company,  a  firm  of 
private  bankers  at  Marshall.  In  1892  this 
firm  was  succeeded  by  the  present  Dulaney 
National  Bank.  Robert  L.  Dulaney  served  as 
president  of  that  bank  until  his  death  on  May 
5,  1903. 

Politically  he  began  voting  as  a  whig  and 
later  as  a  republican,  but  never  sought  any 
political  honors.  During  the  term  of  Gov- 
ernor Beveridge  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
commission  that  located  the  Illinois  State  In- 
stitution for  the  Feeble  Minded.  Prior  to  that 
Governor  Oglesby  had  made  him  a  trustee  of 
the  State  Penitentiary,  and  he  filled  that  of- 
fice during  a  portion  of  Governor  Cullom's 
administration. 

Mr.  Dulaney  married,  December  24,  1850, 
Elizabeth  E.  Bartlett,  daughter  of  John  and 
Jane  Bartlett.  She  was  born  September  3, 
1833,  and  died  May  1,  1882.  They  were  the 
parents  of  the  following  children :  Charles 
W.,  who  died  in  1885  and  married  Mollie  Clay 
Rice;  Harry  B.,  who  married  Edith  Prevo  in 
1901;  Eleanor,  who  married  J.  P.  Barclay; 
Hector  B.,  who  never  married;  Eliza,  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  W.  C.  Berry;  Robert  W., 
who  never  married;  and  Cecile,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Burnett. 

Hon.  George  F.  Sehring.  A  lifelong  resi- 
dent of  the  city  of  Joliet,  Hon.  George  F. 
Sehring  is  well  known  to  its  citizens  as  a  man 
of  integrity  and  ability  who  has  been  identi- 
fied with  a  number  of  leading  enterprises  and 
whose  business  talents  have  been  enlisted  in 
the  cause  of  public  service  much  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  community.  In  the  capacity  of 
mayor,  an  office  in  which  he  has  served  since 
the  spring  of  1923,  he  has  established  a  splen- 
did record  for  his  businesslike  methods  of  han- 
dling conditions  which  have  come  under  his 
jurisdiction. 

Mayor  Sehring  was  born  at  Joliet,  February 
21,  1872,  and  is  a  son  of  Frederick  and  Eloise 
(Bez)  Sehring,  natives  of  Germany,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  province  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  The 
parents  were  married  in  their  native  land  and 
not  long  thereafter  immigrated  to  the  United 
States,  taking  up  their  residence  at  Mokena, 
Illinois.  Mr.  Sehring  became  prominent  in 
his  community  and  served  for  a  time  as  county 
recorder  of  Will  County,  and  after  moving  to 
Joliet,  was  once  a  candidate  for  state  senator. 
Having  learned  the  art  of  brewing  in  his  na- 
tive land,  he  followed  that  calling  on  coming 
to   the   United    States,   and   finally   purchased 
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the  Columbia  Brewery,  which  he  conducted 
successfully  until  his  death  in  1892,  his  widow 
surviving  him  until  1911.  They  were  the 
parents  of  the  following  children :  Susan,  of 
San  Francisco,  California;  Louis  J.,  of  Joliet; 
Margaret,  the  wife  of  Henry  F.  Prepiepen- 
benk,  of  Joliet;  Henry,  of  Joliet;  Herman,  who 
is  deceased;  Anna,  the  wife  of  Doctor  Poehner, 
of  San  Francisco;  and  George  F.,  of  this 
notice. 

George  F.  Sehring  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Joliet,  and  after  graduating  from 
the  high  school  as  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1891  took  a-  business  course  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Business  College  of  Chicago.  He  secured 
his  first  employment  as  collector  for  the  Will 
County  National  Bank,  where  he  rose  to  re- 
ceiving teller  and  then  to  paying  teller,  but 
in  1904  resigned  his  position  to  become  cashier 
and  collector  of  the  Fred  Sehring  Brewing 
Company.  In  1922,  because  of  national  prohi- 
bition, the  brewing  company  ceased  business, 
and  since  then  Mr.  Sehring  has  centered  his 
energies  in  looking  after  his  large  interests 
of  a  business  and  financial  character  and  in 
attending  to  his  official  duties.  In  1905  he 
was  elected  city  treasurer,  a  position  in  which 
he  served  in  that  and  the  following  year,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1923  was  elected  mayor  of 
Joliet,  an  office  which  he  retains,  as  above 
noted.  Mr.  Sehring  is  a  Lutheran  in  religious 
faith  and  has  a  number  of  fraternal  and  civic 
connections. 

On  November  4,  1896,  Mr.  Sehring  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Louisa  Kramer, 
who  was  born  at  Joliet,  Illinois,  a  daughter  of 
Frank  and  Mary  (Weber)  Kramer,  of  Ger- 
many. Mrs.  Sehring,  a  member  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  died  July  25,  1925,  having  been 
the  mother  of  the  following  children:  Mar- 
garet, who  died  as  the  wife  of  Joseph  Smith; 
Gertrude,  the  wife  of  Joseph  F.  Lennon,  of 
Joliet;  Fred,  who  is  employed  in  the  Will 
County  National  Bank;  George  H.,  who  is  a 
medical  student  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Ann  Arbor;  and  Louise,  who  formerly 
acted  as  secretary  to  her  father  on  the  Board 
of  Local  Improvements,  and  was  married, 
June  14,  1926,  to  Mr.  John  J.  Cassidy,  who  is 
located  in  Joliet,  being  associated  with  his 
father,  Mr.  Charles  Cassidy,  in  conducting  the 
J.  O.  Gorman  Company,  one  of  the  pioneer 
wholesale  and  retail  fruit  dealers  in  Joliet. 

Joseph  L.  Abell  is  a  veteran  figure  in  river 
and  transportation  circles  at  Cairo,  having 
been  identified  both  with  water  and  railroad 
traffic.  He  is  wharf  master  at  Cairo,  and  is 
a  deservedly  popular  figure  in  that  community. 

He  was  born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  October 
9,  1863,  son  of  Joseph  I.  and  Cordelia  E. 
(Goodwin)  Abell,  his  father  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  and  his  mother  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Joseph  I.  Abell  was  a  river 
boatman  and  merchant,  and  on  January  2, 
1864,  after  service  as  a  Union  soldier  in  the 
Civil  war,  he  located  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  where 
for  a  number  of  years  he  was  a  steamboat 
agent  and  in  the  lumber  business.  Both  par- 
ents are  now  deceased.  Their  children  were: 
Alexander  G.,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Jo- 
seph L. ;  Charles  E.,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia;   Lucy,    who    died    at    the    age    of    ten 


years;  Edward  I.  and  Samuel  J.,  both  of  Cairo. 

Joseph  L.  Abell  had  a  public  school  educa- 
tion to  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  grew  up  from 
early  infancy  in  Cairo  and  has  been  an  ob- 
server of  the  tide  of  traffic  and  boats  and  per- 
sonalities on  the  river  for  a  period  of  fifty 
years.  His  first  service  was  as  clerk  on  a 
transfer  boat  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 
July  1,  1887,  he  was  appointed  a  city  letter 
carrier  of  Cairo,  being  one  of  the  first  ap- 
pointed after  the  free  delivery  system  was  in- 
troduced. Twenty-five  months  later,  however, 
he  resigned  to  go  back  to  the  river  and  was  on 
the  steamboat  W.  G.  Duncan  some  years.  In 
1898  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  Mobile  &  Ohio 
Railway  freight  house,  and  was  in  the  service 
of  that  road  for  seventeen  years.  In  1920  he 
was  made  wharf  master  at  Cairo,  and  since 
the  same  year  has  also  been  steamboat  agent 
for  packets  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

Mr.  Abell  has  never  married.  He  is  a  demo- 
crat in  his  political  affiliations  and  has  been 
prominent  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias  order, 
serving  in  all  the  chairs  of  the  lodge,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pythian  Sisters  and  belongs  to  the 
Knights  of  the  Mystic  Crew  of  Comas,  a  so- 
cial order  organized  in  1867. 

Ross  A.  Harle.  From  the  time  he  was  six 
years  old  Ross  A.  Harle,  owner  of  the  Breese 
Journal,  has  been  interested  in  the  printing 
business,  and  in  his  present  work  he  is  fol- 
lowing his  inclinations  and  giving  his  abilities 
their  proper  field  of  operation.  He  was  born 
in  Bible  Grove,  Missouri,  July  13,  1899,  a  son 
of  William  Albert  and  Emily  Harle,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  died  September  26,  1920,  but  the 
latter  survives.  He  was  a  mine  operator,  hav- 
ing been  connected  with  three  mines,  and  he 
also  operated  in  oil,  owned  several  general 
stores  and  a  drug  store,  the  greater  part  of 
his  property  being  in  Adair  County,  Missouri. 
He  also  traded  in  live  stock  and  farms,  and 
was  one  of  the  leading  men  in  his  county,  his 
ability  as  a  business  man  and  financier  being 
unquestioned.  He  and  his  wife  had  five  chil- 
dren, namely:  William  Boyd,  who  married 
Ethel  Pritchard,  has  two  children,  Adah  and 
Aline;  Nellie,  who  married  C.  W.  Wicher,  had 
one  child,  Trecil;  Iva,  who  married  Harry 
Wilches,  has  five  children,  Norman,  Harry, 
Nellie,  Herbert  and  Margaret;  Ethel,  who 
married  A.  D.  Jones;  and  Ross  A.,  who  was 
the  youngest  child. 

After  having  been  graduated  from  the  high 
school  of  Kirkville,  Missouri,  in  1917,  Ross  A. 
Harle  tried  to  enlist  in  the  late  war  thirteen 
times,  and  even  went  to  Calgary,  Canada,  but 
was  each  time  rejected  on  account  of  defective 
eyesight.  He  has  always,  as  before  stated, 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  printing  business, 
and  when  only  six  years  old  used  to  work 
around  printing  offices,  and  was  similarly  en- 
gaged during  his  vacation  periods  as  he  grew 
older.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  old  he  went 
into  the  office  of  the  Kirkville  Daily  News,  and 
was  with  that  concern  for  two  years.  After 
his  repeated  failures  to  get  into  either  the 
army  or  navy  he  returned  to  the  Kirkville 
Dailv  News,  and  spent  two  more  years  with 
this  paper.  Coming  then  to  Breese,  he  bought 
one-half  interest  in  the  Journal,  a  weekly  pub- 
lication, and  in  September,  1923,  became  sole 
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owner  through  purchase  of  the  other  half  in- 
terest. He  conducts  his  paper  as  an  indepen- 
dent organ,  and  has  a  wide  circulation,  and 
good  patronage  in  advertising  from  the  local 
business  men. 

On  November  26,  1921,  Mr.  Harle  married 
Miss  Lillie  Dodson,  of  Kirkville,  Missouri,  and 
their  only  child  died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Harle 
is  a  daughter  of  Theodore  and  Cora  Dodson, 
the  former  of  whom  is  living,  but  the  latter 
died  in  June,  1923.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodson  had 
the  following  children:  Thomas;  Theodore; 
Myrtle,  who  married  a  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  has 
five  children;  Nora,  who  married  David 
Moore;  Ruth,  who  married  a  Mr.  Scarbrough, 
and  has  one  child;  Mrs.  Harle,  who  was  the 
next  in  order  of  birth;  and  Ophal  and  Mary 
Lee,  both  of  whom  are  unmarried.  Mr.  Dod- 
son is  a  resident  of  Kirkville  at  present,  and 
is  engaged  in  the  teaming  business,  but  for 
many  years  was  a  prosperous  farmer. 

Creal  Springs  College  supplies  educational 
facilities  of  a  high  order  to  a  community  in 
Williamson  County  which  otherwise  has  been 
noted  as  a  quiet  and  orderly  agricultural  com- 
munity and  one  which  annually  ships  large 
quantities  of  its  horticultural  produce  to  out- 
side markets. 

Creal  Springs  College  was  founded  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Clay  Murrah,  of  Frankfort, 
Illinois,  and  was  opened  September  22,  1884, 
as  a  seminary  or  junior  college,  including  a 
department  of  music.  Henry  Clay  Murrah  at 
that  time  was  a  merchant  at  Frankfort.  He 
bought  five  acres  of  ground  at  Creal  Springs 
and  erected  the  middle  portion  of  what  was  to 
be  a  large  three-story  building.  A  charter 
was  obtained  from  the  state  for  "Creal  Springs 
Seminary  and  Conservatory  of  Music."  The 
seminary  gave  four  years  of  academic  and  two 
years  of  college  work.  Courses  were  later 
added  in  normal,  elocution  and  business 
training. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  founders  to  build 
a  school  for  girls  only,  but  the  numerous  ap- 
plications from  boys  induced  them  to  change 
their  plans,  and  the  school  became  co-educa- 
tional. The  following  ten  years  were  pros- 
perous ones  under  the  private  ownership  of 
the  founders.  In  the  meantime  a  substantial 
bequest  was  received  and  in  1894  the  Baptists 
induced  the  founders  to  turn  over  the  manage- 
ment to  that  organization.  The  change  was 
consequently  effected  that  year.  Carrying  out 
the  request  of  the  donor,  all  departments  of 
the  Seminary  were  preserved  and  the  other 
two  years  of  college  work  added  under  the  new 
charter  for  "Creal  Springs  College  and  Con- 
servatory of  Music."  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Baptist  Church  the  wings  to  the  original 
building  were  added. 

The  president  of  the  seminary  and  college 
since  its  founding  has  been  Mrs.  G.  B.  Murrah. 
The  college  grew  rapidly  to  a  Class  A  college 
with  a  faculty  of  ten  and  about  two  hundred 
students,  the  maximum  for  which  provision 
could  be  made  under  the  facilities.  During  the 
World  war  period  the  college  met  heavy  finan- 
cial losses  and  was  closed. 

Mrs.  Murrah  served  as  president  continu- 
ously from  1884  to  1917.  On  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Mr.  Murrah,  in  1920,  she  began  mak- 


ing plans  for  reopening  the  college,  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  retained  their  organization 
intact.  In  September,  1926,  these  plans  were 
finally  realized  with  the  opening  of  the  college 
in  all  departments. 

Howard  Ernest  Campbell  is  one  of  the 
foremost  radio  engineers  in  the  country,  and 
is  one  of  the  few  men  in  his  profession  who 
can  claim  fifteen  years  of  consecutive  experi- 
ence in  this  giant  but  infant  industry.  Mr. 
Campbell  has  had  experience  as  a  radio  ex- 
pert, at  first  with  the  navy  and  later  in  com- 
mercial radio  operation  all  over  the  country, 
and  is  now  the  chief  radio  engineer  for  the 
WLS  Station,  built,  owned  and  operated  by 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  a  native  of  Illinois,  born  at 
Greenup,  May  25,  1886,  son  of  Alven  W.  and 
Julia  M.  (Kirkendall)  Campbell.  His  par- 
ents were  born  in  Ohio,  and  his  father  and 
mother  graduated  from  Ohio  University  at 
Athens  in  1883.  They  moved  to  Illinois  and 
settled  at  Greenup  in  1885,  and  his  father  is 
now  retired. 

Howard  Ernest  Campbell  after  finishing  his 
grammar  school  education  in  1900  took  up  the 
study  of  the  Morse  system  of  telegraphy,  grad- 
uating from  Valentines  School  of  Telegraphy 
in  1901.  He  then  resumed  his  regular  public 
school  work,  finishing  high  school  in  1905, 
followed  with  four  years  at  the  University  of 
Indiana,  where  he  majored  in  physics  and 
mathematics.  In  1910  he  graduated  from  the 
United  States  Naval  Electrical  School  at 
Brooklyn.  During  1911-12  he  was  radio 
electrician  in  the  United  States  Navy,  during 

1912  acting  as  senior  radio  operator  on  the 
staff  of  Admiral  Schroeder,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.     Beginning  in 

1913  and  continuing  until  America's  entrance 
into  the  World  war,  he  was  identified  with  the 
commercial  side  of  radio,  with  the  Marconi 
Wireless  Telegraph  Company.  With  this 
company  he  was  operating  and  installing  radio 
engineer  during  1913,  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1914  was  chief  radio  inspector  of  the  port 
of  New  York  City  for  the  company,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  was  assistant  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  company's  300  kilo-watt 
Trans-Atlantic  Radio  Telegraph  at  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  and  was  appointed 
engineer-in-charge  of  the  station  during  1915. 
In  1916  the  Marconi  Company  made  him  as- 
sociate engineer-in-charge  of  special  research 
at  the  300  kilowatt  Trans-Pacific  Radio  Tele- 
graph Station  at  Bolinas,  California. 

When  this  station  was  taken  over  by  the 
government,  April  7,  1917,  he  was  continued 
there  as  officer-in-charge  under  the  United 
States  Navy.  During  1918  he  served  as  chief 
radio  gunner,  United  States  Navy,  in  charge 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Radio  Training 
School  at  Marshall,  California.  Following 
that,  until  September,  1919,  he  was  radio 
communication  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  communication  superintendent  of 
the  United  States  Navy. 

On  leaving  the  naval  service  in  September, 
1919,  Mr.  Campbell  went  with  the  Western 
Electric  Company  as  radio  designing  engineer 
until    May,    1922.      During   that   time    he    de- 
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signed  the  first  500-watt  radiophone  trans- 
mitter built  by  the  company.  From  May, 
1922,  to  January,  1924,  he  was  radio  engineer  - 
in-charge  of  the  Detroit  News  Broadcasting 
Station  WWJ,  and  in  January,  1924,  became 
manager  and  chief  radio  engineer  of  the  broad- 
casting division,  Jewett  Radio  and  Phono- 
graph Company,  erecting,  installing  and  op- 
erating the  company's  5000-watt  broadcasting 
station  WJR.  In  April,  1926,  he  took  up  his 
present  work  in  Chicago  as  chief  radio  engi- 
neer for  WLS  Station.  The  physical  plant 
of  this  station,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
equipped  in  the  world,  is  located  at  Crete,  Illi- 
nois, some  thirty-five  miles  from  Chicago. 
WLS  is  a  radio  station  of  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  the  radio  world.  It  has  offered  a 
program  of  great  variety  both  in  high  class 
entertainments  and  in  educational  features, 
its  educational  service  to  farmers  being  un- 
excelled. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  successfully  solved  many 
of  the  intricate  problems  involved  in  broad- 
casting special  programs,  one  of  which  was 
arranging  for  the  broadcasting  of  the  main 
features  of  the  Eucharistic  Congress  at  Chi- 
cago during  June,  1926.  Mr.  Campbell  has 
held  a  license  as  a  first  class  commercial  op- 
erator from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  since  1912.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers  since 
1914,  and  is  author  of  various  articles  pub- 
lished in  radio  and  trade  magazines,  and  has 
also  been  a  lecturer  on  technical  problems  of 
radio  engineering. 

John  Myron  Dewey,  clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Alexander  County,  is  a  native  of 
Cairo  and  has  been  well  and  favorably  known 
in  business  and  public  affairs  there  for  a 
number  of  years. 

He  was  born  at  Cairo,  November  2,  1877, 
son  of  Edmund  S.  and  M.  Jennie  (French) 
Dewey,  his  father  a  native  of  Lenox,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  his  mother  of  Keene,  New 
Hampshire.  They  were  married  at  Irving- 
ton,  Illinois,  where  his  father  was  teacher  of 
mathematics  in  Southern  Illinois  Agricultural 
College,  his  mother  teaching  in  the  music  de- 
partment of  the  same  school. 

John  Myron  Dewey  graduated  from  high 
school  at  Cairo  in  1897,  following  which  he 
worked  on  farms  in  Northern  Illinois  for  one 
and  a  half  years,  spent  four  years  doing 
clerical  work  for  the  Wood  &  Bennett  Com- 
pany of  Cairo  and  for  several  years  had  charge 
of  the  shipping  department  of  one  of  Cairo's 
flour  mills.  Mr.  Dewey  since  1907  has  been 
engaged  in  the  abstract  business,  has  a  full 
set  of  the  abstract  records  of  Alexander 
County  and  performs  most  of  the  service  in 
that  line.  His  business  is  conducted  as  E.  S. 
Dewey  &  Company,  with  offices  in  the  court- 
house. 

He  married,  October  16,  1906,  Miss  Jose- 
phine P.  Kaha,  a  native  of  Cairo  and  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  H.  and  Josephine  (Laurent) 
Kaha.  Her  parents  were  born  in  Germany, 
her  father  in  the  City  of  Hamburg  and  the 
mother  on  the  Rhine.  Mr.  Dewey  is  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  one  of  the 
deacons  of  the  church  at  Cairo.  He  is  a 
Mason,   a    member   of   the    Eastern    Star,   be- 


longs to  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  Association  of 
Commerce  and  is  a  republican. 

From  1908  to  1912  he  served  as  deputy 
circuit  clerk  and  for  a  year  and  a  half,  in 
1913-14,  was  deputy  county  clerk  and  at  the 
same  time  deputy  assessor.  In  1916  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  Circuit  Court  clerk,  and 
at  the  present  time  is  serving  his  third  suc- 
cessive term   in   that  office. 

Daniel  M.  Kelly,  a  native  of  Cairo,  has 
been  identified  throughout  his  business  career 
with  that  city.  He  is  an  architect  by  training 
and  profession,  but  his  chief  business  activi- 
ties have  been  identified  with  lumber  manu- 
facturing. 

He  was  born  at  Cairo  April  10,  1867,  son  of 
Daniel  E.  and  Helen  Kelly,  both  natives  of 
Ireland.  His  father  was  born  in  County  Cork 
in  1835  and  died  in  1917,  while  his  mother 
was  born  in  1845  and  died  in  1905. 

Daniel  M.  Kelly  grew  up  at  Cairo,  attending 
parochial  and  public  schools  and  as  part  of  his 
training  for  the  architectural  profession,  was 
a  student  in  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  From 
1889  to  1900  he  was  associated  with  his 
brother  in  the  contracting  and  building  busi- 
ness, doing  the  work  of  an  architect.  How- 
ever, since  1896  his  time  and  energies  have 
been  chiefly  given  to  the  lumber  milling  busi- 
ness. He  is  a  member  of  the  Kelly  Brothers 
Lumber  Company,  and  his  other  business  in- 
terests included  the  Mounds  Lumber  Company, 
the  Wickliff  Lumber  Company,  the  Egyptian 
Box  Company  and  the  Ferguson  Brick  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Kelly  as  a  successful  business  man  has 
been  free  of  his  time  and  means  in  behalf  of 
community  affairs.  In  1912  he  was  elected 
an  alderman  of  the  city  and  since  1913  has 
served  continuously  as  a  member  of  the  City 
Commission,  his  special  duties  being  as  com- 
missioner of  streets  and  public  improvements. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  the  B.  P. 
O.  Elks  Lodge  and  is  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce. 

He  married,  September  5,  1893,  Miss  Tensa 
Walsh,  of  Cairo.  She  died  May  10,  1909,  and 
surviving  her  are  four  children,  a  son,  Law- 
rence Kelly,  and  three  daughters,  Helen,  Mary 
and  Ruth. 

William  George,  president  of  the  old  Sec- 
ond National  Bank  of  Aurora,  is  a  lawyer  by 
education  and  profession  and  has  been  a  con- 
spicuous leader  in  the  banking  business,  stock 
raising  and  other  interests  of  northern  Illinois 
for  many  years. 

He  was  born  at  Sugar  Grove  in  Kane 
County,  Illinois,  September  23,  1861,  son  of 
Alonzo  and  Lydia  (May)  George.  His  pater- 
nal grandfather,  Ebenezer  George,  was  a 
native  of  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  the  son  of 
Benjamin  George,  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
and  Sarah  Coolidge.  His  father,  Alonzo 
George,  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Aurora, 
was  a  native  of  Strafford,  Vermont,  and  his 
wife,  Lydia  May,  was  a  daughter  of  Col.  Eli- 
sha  May,  of  Fairlee,  Vermont,  who  was  di- 
rectly connected  with  Capt.  John  May  of 
Boston,  who  led  the  party,  dressed  as  Indians 
which  threw  the  tea  overboard  and  which 
caused  the  Revolution. 
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Mr.  George  attended  public  schools  at  West 
Aurora,  graduated  from  the  West  Aurora 
High  School  in  1879  and  was  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Iowa  at  Iowa  City  with  the 
class  of  1884.  He  took  his  law  degree  at  the 
Union  College  of  Law  in  Chicago,  now  North- 
western College  of  Law,  in  1885,  and  on  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  engaged  in  practice  at 
Aurora,  where  for  about  three  years  he  was 
associated  with  former  United  States  Senator 
Albert  J.  Hopkins,  and  with  his  partners,  N.  J. 
Aldrich  and  Frank  H.  Thatcher.  Later  he 
practiced  alone  and  as  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Aldrich,  Winslow  &  George. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  George,  in  1891,  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
old  Second  National  Bank  in  the  capacity  of 
vice  president.  His  father,  Alonzo  George, 
was  at  that  time  president.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  1895,  he  succeeded  to  the  office 
of  president,  and  has  been  head  of  that  finan- 
cial institution  for  over  thirty  years.  Mr. 
George  is  also  a  director  in  the  Aurora  Cotton 
Mills  and  many  other  manufacturing  and  busi- 
ness institutions. 

He  has  long  been  conspicuously  connected 
with  the  pure  bred  live  stock  interests  of  Illi- 
nois and  is  owner  of  the  George  stock  farms 
near  Aurora.  He  is  former  president  of  the 
Illinois  Cattle  Breeders  Association,  former 
vice  president  of  the  American  Genetic  Asso- 
ciation, an  ex-president  of  the  American  Here- 
ford Cattle  Breeders  Association,  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Soil  Fer- 
tility League  and  a  director  of  the  Kane 
County  Farm  Improvement  Association. 

During  1903-04  Mr.  George  was  president  of 
the  Illinois  Bankers  Association;  was  vice 
president  for  Illinois  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  and  member  of  the  executive 
council  from  1905  to  1908  and  again  from 
1909  to  1912.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
Kane  County  Bankers'  Association.  Mr. 
George  is  a  republican,  is  a  member  of  the 
Phi  Delta  Theta  college  fraternity  and  Phi 
Delta  Phi  law  fraternity.  During  the  World 
war  was  active  in  the  Aurora  Patriot's  Com- 
mittee; was  chairman  of  the  Kane  County  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  war  work;  chairman  of  the  Kane 
County  United  War  Work;  a  member  of  the 
Kane  County  Council  of  Defense  and  treasurer 
of  the  Jewish  Relief  for  Kane  County.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Union  League,  Hamilton, 
Saddle  &  Sirloin  Clubs  of  Chicago,  and  the 
Union  League  Club  of  Aurora. 

On  October  11,  1887,  he  married  Miss  Alice 
Maude  Lounsbury,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  daughter 
of  Rev.  E.  W.  Lounsbury,  D.  D.  They  have 
two  children:  Alice  May  (Mrs.  Eliot  Win- 
throp  Morrell)   and  Elizabeth  Marcia. 

Lucy  Beatrice  Twente  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  youngest  county  superintendent  of 
schools  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  her  position 
identifying  her  with  the  schools  of  Alexander 
County,  of  which  Cairo  is  the  county  seat. 

Miss,  Twente  was  born  at  Thebes,  Illinois,  in 
October.  1898,  daughter  of  Asa  D.  and  Mary 
A.  (Miller)  Twente.  Her  parents  were  both 
born  near  Olive  Branch,  Illinois.  Her  father 
spent  his  active  career  in  educational  work, 
as  teacher  and  principal  of  public  schools  for 
a  period  of  twenty-seven  years,  and  for  three 


years  held  the  office  of  county  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Alexander  County,  dying  in  that 
office  in  1922.  His  widow  still  lives  at  Cairo. 
Lucy  Beatrice  Twente  was  educated  in  dis- 
trict schools  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  then  at- 
tended the  Thebes  High  School  and  in  1917 
graduated  from  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal 
School  at  Carbondale.  She  did  her  first  work 
as  a  teacher  in  the  Twente  primary  school  in 
her  old  home  community.  She  taught  there  a 
year,  three  years  in  the  Thebes  High  School 
and  then  in  the  Community  High  School  of 
Kaneville.  For  several  summer  sessions  she 
was  a  student  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 
She  taught  in  the  high  school  at  Mound  City 
and  had  completed  one  year  of  consecutive 
work  at  the  University  of  Illinois  when 
through  the  death  of  her  father  she  left  the 
university  to  accept  appointment  to  fill  out 
his  term  as  county  superintendent  of  schools 
and  subsequently  she  was  regularly  elected 
to  that  office.  Under  her  supervision  are  the 
many  public  schools  in  Alexander  County,  in- 
cluding seven  for  white  and  six  for  colored 
pupils  in  Cairo  and  outside  of  that  city  thirty- 
four  school  buildings  for  white  scholars  and 
twelve  buildings  for  colored  students.  The 
total  enrollment  of  scholars  is  6,500.  Miss 
Twente  is  a  republican,  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  secretary  of 
the  Alexander  County  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation. 

William  M.  Langston  has  been  a  success- 
ful and  influential  figure  in  the  life  of  his 
community  in  Mason  County  since  early  man- 
hood. His  principal  tasks  and  duties  have 
identified  him  with  agriculture,  and  he  has 
been  a  citizen  willing  at  all  times  to  cooperate 
and  work  for  the  general  welfare. 

He  was  born  in  a  log  house  that  stood  on 
his  father's  farm  near  Manito,  in  Mason 
County,  February  16,  1854.  His  father  was  a 
prominent  pioneer  figure  known  as  Judge 
Matthew  Langston,  who  settled  in  the  Manito 
neighborhood  prior  to  the  Civil  war.  When 
the  war  came  on  he  joined  the  Union  army  as 
captain  of  Company  A  of  the  Eighty-fifth 
Illinois  Infantry,  but  in  the  course  of  the  war 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  disa- 
bility and  return  home.  He  had  some  years 
earlier  given  service  to  his  country  as  a  sol- 
dier in  the  Mexican  war  under  General  Tay- 
lor. Judge  Langston  for  a  number  of  years 
was  a  merchant  at  Manito.  Later,  attracted 
by  the  idea  of  securing  land  at  a  reasonable 
figure,  he  went  to  Kansas,  remaining  there 
until  driven  out  by  the  scourge  of  grasshop- 
pers. He  then  returned  to  Illinois  and  de- 
voted his  later  years  to  farming  in  the  vicinity 
of  Manito,  where  he  died  in  1894.  He  had 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature 
in  1872,  was  elected  county  judge  in  the  early 
'60s  as  a  war  democrat  and  is  a  justice  of  the 
peace  acquired  the  name  and  title  of  Judge 
Langston.  He  was  of  Colonial  American 
stock.  His  grandfather,  William  Langston, 
served  with  North  Carolina  troops  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  as  shown  by  R.  File  No. 
6149,  in  the  Pension  Office  at  Washington. 

Judge  Langston  married  Miss  Sarah  Ha- 
vens. She  was  born  in  Scott  County,  Illinois, 
and    died    in    1915.      Both   are    buried    in   the 
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Langston  Cemetery  in  Manito  Township. 
These  parents  had  the  following  children :  Dan- 
iel, who  died  in  infancy;  William  M.;  Eliza- 
beth, who  married  Vernon  C.  Crosby  and  re- 
sides in  Forest  City,  Mason  County,  Illinois; 
Rebecca,  wife  of  W.  W.  White,  of  Forest  City; 
Ella,  deceased;  Edward,  who  helped  organize 
and  was  cashier  of  the  Forest  City  State  Bank, 
and  he  died  in  that  city;  and  there  were  two 
other  children  who  died  in  infancy. 

William  M.  Langston  was  reared  on  the 
home  farm,  attended  the  common  schools,  and 
worked  in  his  father's  mercantile  establish- 
ment and  also  on  the  farm.  He  has  made  a 
substantial  record  as  a  prosperous  farmer  in 
the  community  where  he  grew  up  and  has 
carried  his  share  of  responsibilities  in  behalf 
of  institutions  and  education  and  religion. 
He  has  always  been  a  prohibitionist.  He  has 
filled  offices  as  road  commissioner  and  super- 
visor. 

William  M.  Langston  married  Miss  Hannah 
Kennedy,  daughter  of  James  B.  and  Mary 
(Watkins)  Kennedy.  The  Kennedy  family 
have  been  Illinois  farmers  for  many  years. 
James  B.  Kennedy  on  leaving  the  farm  located 
at  Forest  City  and  engaged  in  the  meat  busi- 
ness and  also  as  a  stock  dealer  and  shipper. 
Mrs.  William  M.  Langston  was  born  Novem- 
ber 3,  1865.  She  and  her  husband  have  the 
following  children:  Vernon  C,  manager  and 
secretary  of  the  Farmers  Elevator  Company 
at  Forest  City;  Lillie,  wife  of  Floyd  Whitaker, 
of  Forest  City;  Lee  M.,  who  lives  at  home; 
Miss  Gladys,  at  home;  James,  who  married 
Carrie  Leinweber  and  resides  near  Delavan, 
Illinois,  while  the  three  younger  children,  all 
at  home,  are  Mabel,  Ruby  and  Juanita. 

Vernon  C.  Langston.  The  Langston  fam- 
ily is  one  of  the  old  ones  of  Mason  County, 
and  those  bearing  the  name  have  been  con- 
nected with  business  and  public  life  in  this 
part  of  Illinois  for  many  years.  One  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  family,  deserving  of 
more  than  passing  mention,  is  Vernon  C. 
Langston,  manager  and  secretary  of  the  Farm- 
ers Elevator  Company  at  Forest  City.  He 
was  born  at  Forest  City,  April  11,  1896,  a 
son  of  William  M.  Langston,  and  grandson 
of  Judge  Matthew  Langston. 

Judge  Langston,  judge  of  Mason  County 
for  a  long  period,  was  one  of  the  well-known 
figures  of  this  neighborhood.  He  came  to  the 
Manito  neighborhood  of  the  county  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  served  in  the  Union  army  as  cap- 
tain of  company  A,  85th  Illinois  Infantry.  He 
also  served  in  the  Mexican  war  under  General 
Taylor.  Disability  caused  his  honorable  dis- 
charge before  the  close  of  the  Civil  war  and 
he  returned  to  Mason  County.  For  some 
years  he  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness at  Manito,  and  then,  attracted  by  the  idea 
of  securing  land  at  a  reasonable  figure,  he 
went  to  Kansas.  He  secured  the  land,  but 
unfortunately,  the  plague  of  grasshoppers  de- 
stroyed his  crops,  and  he  felt  forced  to  return 
to  his  old  home.  For  the  remainder  of  his 
life  he  was  engaged  in  farming  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Manito,  and  he  died  there  in  1894.  He 
served  in  Legislature  in  Illinois  in  1872.  He 
married    Miss    Sarah    Havens,   born    in    Scott 


County,  Illinois,  and  she  survived  him  until 
1915,  when  she  passed  away,  and  they  are 
buried  in  the  Langston  Cemetery  in  Manito 
Township.  Their  children  were  as  follows: 
Daniel,  who  died  in  infancy;  William  M.,  who 
is  mentioned  at  length  below;  Elizabeth,  who 
married  Vernon  C.  Crosby  and  resides  in 
Tazewell  County,  Illinois;  Rebecca,  who  mar- 
ried W.  W.  White,  of  Forest  City;  Ella,  de- 
ceased; Edward,  who  died  at  Forest  City, 
cashier  of  the  Forest  City  State  Bank,  which 
he  helped  to  organize;  and  two,  who  died  in 
infancy. 

William  M.  Langston  was  born  near  Manito, 
in  one  of  the  old  log  cabins  of  the  period, 
February  16,  1854.  He  remained  with  his  par- 
ents until  his  father's  death,  when  he  began 
farming  on  his  own  account,  and  has  continued 
to  devote  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits.  In 
politics  he  has  always  been  a  prohibitionist, 
and  he  has  served  as  road  commissioner  and 
supervisor.  He  married  Hannah  Kennedy,  a 
daughter  of  James  B.  and  Mary  (Watkins) 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Kennedy  founded  his  family  in 
Illinois,  and  after  being  a  farmer  for  many 
years  he  settled  at  Forest  City,  engaged  in 
the  meat  business  and  was  also  a  stock  dealer 
and  shipper.  Mrs.  William  M.  Langston  was 
born  November  3,  1865.  The  following  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam M.  Langston:  Vernon  C,  whose  name 
heads  this  review;  Lillie,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Floyd  Whitaker,  of  Forest  City;  Lee  M.,  who 
is  a  resident  of  the  Forest  City  locality; 
Gladys,  at  home;  James,  who  married  Carrie 
Leinweber  and  resides  near  Delavan,  Illinois; 
and  Mabel,  Ruby  and  Juanita,  at  home. 

Growing  up  on  his  father's  farm  near  For- 
est City,  Vernon  C.  Langston  attended  the 
local  schools,  and  subsequently  took  a  com- 
mercial course  at  Brown's  Business  College, 
Peoria.  Mr.  Langston  was  inducted  into  the 
United  States  army  under  the  draft  at 
Havanna,  Illinois,  and  was  sent  to  Camp 
Wheeler,  Macon,  Georgia,  where  he  was  as- 
signed to  Company  E,  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-second  Infantry,  General  Lyons  Divi- 
sion, where  he  was  still  stationed  when  the 
armistice  was  signed,  and  he  was  there  hon- 
orably discharged  in  December,  1918,  and  at 
once  returned  to  Forest  City. 

From  1918  to  1922  Mr.  Langston  was  en- 
gaged in  farming,  but  in  the  latter  year 
entered  the  Forest  City  Co-operative  Grain 
Company  as  manager  and  secretary,  and  still 
holds  these  positions.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Forest  City  Board,  of  the  High  School 
Board,  and  is  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  is  a  Blue 
Lodge  Mason.  One  of  the  charter  members 
of  Havanna  Post,  American  Legion,  he  is 
active  in  that  organization.  His  first  presi- 
dential ballot  was  cast  for  Warren  G.  Hard- 
ing.    He  is  a  democrat. 

On  February  3,  1920,  Mr.  Langston  married, 
at  Greenview,  Illinois,  Miss  Claudia  Fricke, 
a  daughter  of  Garrett  Fricke,  and  his  wife, 
Mary  (Aben)  Fricke.  Mrs.  Langston  was 
born  at  Petersburg,  Illinois,  November  11, 
1895,  and  was  educated  in  her  native  city. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langston  have  one  son,  Ray 
Albert.  Mr.  Langston  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  live  young  business  men  of  Forest  City, 
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and  he  and  his  wife  are  social  favorites  among 
the  young  married  set  of  their  beautiful 
little  city. 

George  K.  Farris,  M.  D.,  physician  and  sur- 
geon at  Vienna  in  Johnson  County,  has  been 
an  active  representative  of  his  profession  for 
twenty  years.  His  family  is  one  that  has 
been  in  this  section  of  Southern  Illinois  for 
three  quarters  of  a  century. 

Doctor  Farris'  father,  Thomas  G.  Farris, 
was  born  in  1831  and  came  to  Illinois  from 
Tennessee  in  1852.  He  settled  three  miles 
east  of  Vienna,  made  a  good  farm  there,  and 
was  widely  known  as  a  stock  raiser  and  stock 
dealer.  He  died  in  1894.  Thomas  G.  Farris 
married  Mary  Amanda  Gillespie,  also  a  native 
of  Tennessee.  She  reached  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  passing  away  August  2,  1925. 

Dr.  George  K.  Farris  was  one  of  a  large 
family  of  twelve  children.  He  was  born  at 
the  old  homestead  November  16,  1879,  and 
spent  the  boyhood  years  of  his  life  in  the 
country.  His  advantages  in  the  country 
schools  were  supplemented  in  the  Vienna  High 
School,  and  in  1906  he  graduated  from  the 
medical  department  of  St.  Louis  University. 
Doctor  Farris  in  October  of  the  same  year 
engaged  in  practice  at  Vienna,  and  his  pro- 
fessional work  there  was  interrupted  during 
the  years  1913-15  while  he  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  Chester  State  Hospital.  After  that 
official  connection  he  returned  to  Vienna  and 
is  engaged  in  a  very  successful  general  prac- 
tice. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  was  chairman 
of  the  City  Board  of  Health,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  various  medical  organizations.  He  be- 
longs to  the  Masonic  Lodge  at  Vienna,  the 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  St.  Louis,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  Doc- 
tor Farris  married  Miss  Edith  Burnette, 
daughter  of  Frank  Burnette,   of   Vienna. 

W.  P.  Sherman,  M.  D.  A  professional  serv- 
ice marked  by  many  important  responsibilities 
has  comprised  the  career  of  Dr.  W.  P.  Sher- 
man for  nearly  thirty  years  as  a  physician 
and  surgeon  in  the  city  of  Aurora. 

Doctor  Sherman  was  born  in  Newark,  Wis- 
consin, July  22,  1863,  son  of  James  B.  and 
Katherine  (Chase)  Sherman,  his  father  a  na- 
tive of  Oswego,  New  York  and  his  mother  a 
native  of  the  same  state.  His  father  was  a 
farmer.  They  had  a  family  of  four  children: 
Frederick  G.  and  Nellie  M.,  both  deceased; 
Dr.  W.  P.;  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  E.  J.  Tay- 
lor, of  Quincy^  Illinois. 

When  Dr.  W.  P.  Sherman  was  a  small  child 
his  parents  returned  to  Oswego,  New  York, 
and  in  1871  they  came  west  again,  settling 
at  Piano,  Illinois,  where  Doctor  Sherman  ac- 
quired his  public  school  education.  In  Chi- 
cago he  attended  Rush  Medical  College,  gradu- 
ating M.  D.  in  1889.  Doctor  Sherman  for  four 
and  a  half  years  practiced  medicine  at  Leland, 
Illinois,  and  another  four  and  a  half  years  in 
Chicago.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war  he  located  at  Aurora  and  for  many 
years  has  enjoyed  a  reputation  second  to  none 
among  the  professional  men  of  that  city.  He 
is  one  of  the  surgeons  on  the  staff  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's Hospital. 


In  1882  he  married  Miss  Belle  B.  Meisner, 
who  died  in  1892,  the  mother  of  three  chil- 
dren: Rodger  D.,  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey; 
Gertrude  L.  and  Howard,  both  deceased.  In 
1899  Doctor  Sherman  married  Addie  B.  Sof- 
fisburg. 

Doctor  Sherman  is  a  republican,  is  affili- 
ated with  Aurora  Lodge  No.  254  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Order,  was  formerly  a  member  of  St. 
Bernard's  Commandery,  Knights  Templar,  at 
Chicago,  and  the  Aurora  Commandery.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Union  League  and  Hamil- 
ton Clubs  of  Chicago,  the  Aurora  Medical  So- 
ciety, the  Kane  County,  Illinois  State  and 
American  Medical  Associations.  His  skill  in 
surgery  has  brought  him  recognition  as  a  fel- 
low of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons.  He 
is  a  charter  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Roentgenology.  For  a  time  Doctor  Sher- 
man was  medical  examiner  for  the  Chicago 
Health  Department. 

Lucien  Greathouse  was  one  of  Illinois' 
conspicuous  heroes  of  the  Civil  war.  His  name 
is  held  in  particular  veneration  in  Vandalia 
and  vicinity. 

He  was  born  at  Carlinsville,  Illinois,  June  7, 
1842.  He  graduated  from  the  Illinois  Wes- 
leyan  University  at  Bloomington,  studied  law, 
but  was  only  eighteen  when  the  Civil  war 
broke  out,  and  he  left  his  studies  to  volunteer 
as  a  private.  After  passing  through  every 
intermediate  grade  he  was  commissioned  col- 
onel of  the  Forty-eighth  Illinois  Infantry.  His 
regiment  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  he 
was  present  on  the  fields  of  battle  at  Fort 
Henry,  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Stone 
River,  Jackson,  Black  River,  Vicksburg,  Chat- 
tanooga, Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary  Ridge, 
Altoona  Pass,  Kenesaw  Mountain  and  all  other 
engagements  in  Sherman's  advance  from  Chat- 
tanooga to  Atlanta. 

He  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  during  the 
battle  of  Atlanta,  July  22,  1864,  when  he  fell, 
with  the  flag  of  his  nation  in  his  hand,  stand- 
ing on  the  breastworks  of  the  enemy. 

General  Sherman  said:  "His  example  was 
worth  a  thousand  men."  Gen.  John  A.  Logan 
called  him  "the  bravest  man  in  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee." 

Charles  S.  Valentine  for  many  years  has 
been  a  salesman,  sales  manager  and  organizer 
of  business  enterprises  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, and  is  now  the  active  executive  in  the 
capacity  of  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Orange  Crush  Holding  Company.  His  busi- 
ness offices  are  at  225  North  Michigan  Avenue. 

He  was  born  at  Litchfield,  Hillsdale  County, 
Michigan,  in  1874.  He  grew  up  on  a  farm  in 
Southern  Michigan,  and  finished  his  education 
in  Albion  College  at  Albion  in  that  state.  He 
was  graduated  in  1895,  and  since  then  has 
had  thirty  years  of  varied  business  experience 
constituting  a  very  successful  business  career 
not  only  on  the  sales  but  the  executive  side. 
He  first  located  in  Chicago  in  1912.  From 
1918  to  1924  his  business  headquarters  were 
in  New  York.  In  1924  he  returned  to  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Valentine  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Orange  Crush  Holding  Company,  which 
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controls  the  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
hundreds  of  plants  throughout  the  United 
States  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  Orange-Crush,  one  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed soft  drinks.  As  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent Mr.  Valentine  directs  the  general  busi- 
ness of  the  company,  since  the  president  him- 
self is  not  active. 

Mr.  Valentine  takes  an  active  part  in  civic 
affairs  in  his  home  city.  He  was  one  of  the 
charter  members  and  is  still  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Kiwanis  Club,  which  was  organized 
late  in  1915,  and  received  its  charter  in  Jan- 
uary, 1916.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Union  League  Club  since  1917,  retaining  his 
membership  during  his  residence  in  New  York. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Olympia  Field 
Country  Club. 

Mr.  Valentine  married  Margaret  Edwards, 
of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  They  have  a  daugh- 
ter, Allaseba  B.,  wife  of  Dwight  Harrison, 
Jr.,  of  Birmingham,  Alabama.  The  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Valentine  is  at  5525  Hyde  Park 
Boulevard. 

Charles  D.  Henry  for  many  years  has  been 
a  leading  builder  and  architect  at  Kankakee, 
and  is  member  of  an  old  family  of  that  county. 

He  was  born  in  Kankakee  County,  Septem- 
ber 26,  1859,  a  son  of  Andrew  B.  and  Elizabeth 

D.  (Dufford)  Henry,  natives  of  New  Jersey,  a 
grandson  of  Daniel  and  Catherine  (Eversole) 
Henry,  natives  of  New  Jersey,  and  of  Philip 
and  Clarissa  (Dickinson)  Dufford,  natives  of 
the  same  state,  and  great-grandson  of  David 
and  Catherine  (Lutz)  Henry,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  of  Phillip  Dufford,  who  was  born  in  Ger- 
many and  came  to  America,  landing  at  Phila- 
delphia September  11,  1738.  Mr.  Henry's  par- 
ents were  married  in  New  Jersey  and  in  1852 
came  to  Illinois,  first  settling  at  Aurora.  His 
father  was  a  mason  by  trade  and  subsequently 
bought  a  farm  in  Kankakee  County,  in  Essex 
Township,  but  in  1861  moved  to  another  farm 
in  Salina  Township,  where  he  lived  until  his 
death  on  February  13,  1914.  The  mother  died 
April  1,  1913.  Their  children  were:  Luther 
P.,  born  December  6,  1852,  a  resident  of  Salina 
Township :  George  O.,  born  March  3,  1854,  of 
Manhatten,  Illinois;  Mary  Emma,  born  De- 
cember 16,  1855,  widow  of  Gilbert  V.  D.  Sew- 
ard, of  Chicago;  Sarah  E.,  born  November  13, 
1857,  wife  of  Aaron  D.  Yates,  of  Salina  Town- 
ship; Charles  D.;  Edwin  D.,  born  September 
24,  1861,  and  died  in  1918;  William  A.,  born 
April  24,  1866,  of  Kankakee;  and  Alvah  M., 
born  March  18,  1868,  of  Salina  Township. 

Charles  D.  Henry  had  a  public  school  educa- 
tion, and  after  leaving  high  school  was  a 
teacher  for  two  years.  He  then  took  up  build- 
ing and  architectural  lines,  and  has  followed 
that  trade  and  occupation  ever  since.  Mr. 
Henry  has  had  his  office  in  the  Arcade  Build- 
ing since  March  8,  1893,  a  period  of  over  thir- 
ty-three years.  He  is  a  republican,  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  belongs  to  the  Uni- 
form Rank  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America  and  Sons  and  Daughters 
of  the  Pilgrims. 

He  married,  September  4,  1889,  Miss  Viola 

E.  Linton,  who  was  born  in  Will  County,  Illi- 
nois, March  5,  1868,  daughter  of  William  and 
Mary  Linton,  her  father  a  native  of  Indiana 


and  her  mother  of  Illinois.  The  children  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  are:  Charles  D.,  born 
July  9,  1890,  now  a  practicing  attorney  at 
Kankakee,  who  married  Helen  M.  Oglesby; 
and  Madeline  E.  Henry,  born  November  1, 
1891,  an  employe  of  the  department  of  pur- 
chase and  construction  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 

Loman  T.  King,  secretary  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Kankakee,  is  thoroughly  well 
qualified  to  cooperate  with  and  carry  out  the 
plans  of  this  organization  for  the  broadening 
of  Kankakee's  commercial  activities.  He  has 
been  engaged  in  educational  work,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Illinois  University  School  of 
Commerce. 

He  was  born  at  Mount  Vernon,  Illinois,  Sep- 
tember 11,  1891,  son  of  William  Addison  and 
Mary  L.  (Fry)  King.  His  parents  were  born 
in  Jefferson  County,  Illinois,  and  his  father 
was  a  farmer  there.  Loman  T.  King  after 
graduating  from  high  school  spent  three  years 
as  a  teacher  in  the  rural  schools,  and  for  three 
terms  attended  the  Illinois  Normal  Univer- 
sity. At  the  same  time  he  was  principal  of 
schools  at  Broadlands,  Illinois.  Mr.  King  for 
three  years  was  superintendent  of  public 
schools  at  Cerro  Gordo,  Illinois,  and  then  en- 
tered the  University  of  Illinois,  where  he  was 
graduated  with  the  A.  B.  degree  in  June,  1923. 
He  remained  at  the  university  as  full  time 
teacher  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Busi- 
ness Administrations  and  at  the  same  time 
pursued  post-graduate  work.  For  this  he  was 
given  the  degree  Master  of  Arts  in  February, 
1925.  While  at  the  university  he  carried  on 
special  research  work  on  topics  connected  with 
Illinois  education  under  the  direction  of  C.  M. 
Thompson,  dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  King  on  May  1,  1924,  was  chosen  sec- 
retary and  manager  of  the  Kankakee  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  He  is  also  secretary  of  the 
state  division  of  the  Harding-Highway  Asso- 
ciation, and  a  secretary  of  the  Kankakee  River 
Development  Association.  Mr.  King  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  School  of  Salesmanship  of  the  In- 
ternational Correspondence  School  of  Scran- 
ton,  Pennsylvania. 

He  married,  August  9,  1916,  Ella  I.  Astell, 
a  native  of  Broadlands,  Illinois,  and  daughter 
of  William  and  Lottie  J.  (Camerer)  Astell, 
her  father  a  native  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
and  her  mother  of  Indiana.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
King  have  two  children,  Merrill  H.,  born  Sep- 
tember 11,  1918,  and  William  Loman,  born 
December  13,  1925.  Mr.  King  is  a  member  of 
the  Official  Board  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  is  a  Mason,  a  Phi  Delta  Kappa, 
a  member  of  the  Rotary  Club.  His  home  is  at 
876  West  Jeffery  Street. 

Henry  Reuter  has  been  a  business  man  at 
Kankakee  over  forty-five  years,  and  has  one 
of  the  largest  roofing  and  sheet  metal  works 
in  Eastern  Illinois. 

He  was  born  in  Luxemburg,  Germany,  in 
1856,  son  of  John  and  Margaret  Reuter,  who 
spent  all  their  lives  in  Germany.  Henry 
Reuter  was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  began  his  appren- 
ticeship in  sheet  metal  and  roofing  work.  For 
seven  years  he  was  employed  in  France,  being 
in   Paris  during   1878-79.     Leaving  there,  he 
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came  to  America  with  his  brother  Nickolas,  at 
first  to  Chicago,  and  in  1881  they  came  to 
Kankakee,  where  they  handled  all  the  roofing 
work  for  the  State  Hospital.  In  1882  the 
Reuter  Brothers  established  a  shop  of  their 
own,  and  they  made  it  a  business  known  far 
and  wide  for  perfect  service.  This  firm 
handles  some  of  the  largest  contracts  in  the 
state,  and  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  business 
still  comes  from  sections  outside  of  Kankakee. 
Nickolas  Reuter,  one  of  the  original  firm,  was 
killed  in  an  accident  on  the  Big  Four  Railroad 
about  1914.  The  sheet  metal  works  occupy 
a  two-story  brick  building,  50  by  145  feet,  at 
151-153  South  West  Avenue. 

Mr.  Reuter  married,  in  1882,  Catherine 
Glesner,  also  a  native  of  Luxemburg.  They 
became  the  parents  of  five  children:  Margaret, 
at  home;  Harry,  who  married  Florence  Barns; 
Frank,  who  married  Evelyn  Scott;  Hazel, 
wife  of  Fred  Seller;  and  Evelyn,  Mrs.  John  S. 
Burton  of  Chicago.  The  family  are  members 
of  St.  Patrick's  Catholic  Church.  Mr.  Reuter 
was  for  twenty  years  an  alderman  either  from 
the  Sixth  or  Second  Wards,  and  was  assistant 
supervisor  four  years,  and  for  two  years 
mayor  of  the  City  of  Kankakee.  In  politics 
he  is  a  republican.  He  has  filled  all  the  chairs 
in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  is 
a  member  of  the  B.  P.  0.  Elks,  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America,  Kiwanis  Club,  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  His  home  is  at  260  South 
Schuyler  Avenue. 

Edward  Hoennicke.  The  status  of  Kan- 
kakee among  the  industrial  cities  of  Illinois  is 
the  result  of  a  group  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, several  of  which  are  among  the 
largest  of  their  class  anywhere  in  the  Middle 
West.  One  of  these  is  the  Bear  Brand  Hosiery 
Company,  a  plant  with  a  tremendous  output 
of  manufactured  goods  that  go  practically  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  with  an  operating 
force  that  is  one  of  the  chief  assets  of  Kan- 
kakee as  a  home  city. 

The  secretary  of  this  company  is  Edward 
Hoennicke,  a  native  of  Kankakee  County,  who 
has  been  well  known  in  business  there  since 
boyhood.  He  was  born  in  Salina  Township  of 
Kankakee  County  in  1875,  son  of  Albert  and 
Lena  (Burghardt)  Hoennicke,  his  father  a 
native  of  Berlin,  Germany,  and  his  mother  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  His  paternal  grandparents, 
Albert  and  Mary  Hoennicke,  were  residents  of 
Berlin,  Germany,  where  they  resided  until 
their  deaths.  The  maternal  grandparents, 
John  and  Magdaline  Burghardt,  were  old  time 
hotel  keepers  in  Kankakee,  but  later  moved 
to  a  farm.  Albert  Hoennicke  was  a  farmer  in 
Salina  Township,  but  for  about  eight  years 
conducted  a  bakery  business  at  Bradley.  He 
died  in  September,  1917,  and  his  wife,  in 
October,  1921. 

Edward  Hoennicke  was  educated  in  gram- 
mar and  high  schools  and  when  sixteen  years 
old  became  an  employe  of  the  R.  J.  Hannah 
Bakery  in  Kankakee.  Six  years  later  he  joined 
his  father's  baking  establishment  and  took 
over  the  business  when  his  father  retired.  He 
continued  it  about  three  years  and  then,  re- 
turning to  Kankakee,  operated  the  South  Side 
Dry  Goods  Store  for  thirteen  year9.  After 
selling   out   his    interest   in    that   business   he 


became   office   manager   and   secretary   of  the 
Bear  Brand  Hosiery  Company. 

Mr.  Hoennicke  married,  April  23,  1902,  Miss 
Mattie  Wiechers,  a  native  of  Kankakee,  daugh- 
ter of  Theodore  and  Lena  (Smith)  Wiechers, 
her  father  a  native  of  Germany  and  her  mother 
of  Kankakee.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoennicke  have 
one  son,  Albert  J.,  born  August  2,  1904.  Mr. 
Hoennicke  is  a  trustee  of  the  Emanuel  Baptist 
Church,  served  one  term  as  treasurer  of  Kan- 
kakee, is  member  and  clerk  of  the  Kankakee 
High  School  Board  and  has  been  town  clerk. 
He  is  a  republican,  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  has  held  chairs  in  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  belongs  to  the  Mod- 
ern Woodmen  of  America  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  His  home  is  at  1057  South 
Washington  Avenue. 

William  J.  Baxter,  whose  death  occurred 
September  5,  1925,  and  who  lies  buried  in 
Sunset  Hill  Cemetery,  was  a  well  known  at- 
torney in  Madison  County,  practicing  law 
both  at  Venice  and  at  Granite  City,  and  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party  in 
the  Forty-seventh  District. 

Mr.  Baxter  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Troy, 
Woodford  County,  Kentucky,  June  13,  1879, 
son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Baxter.  His 
father  was  a  graduate  in  medicine  at  Cin- 
cinnati, and  had  a  successful  career  as  a 
physician  and  surgeon.  William  J.  Baxter  at- 
tended public  schools  in  Kentucky.  In  1894, 
after  his  father's  death,  the  family  moved  to 
Junction,  Gallatin  County,  Illinois,  where  Mr. 
Baxter,  though  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  con- 
tributed by  his  work  most  of  the  means  of 
support  for  a  family  of  four.  He  managed 
to  continue  his  education,  finishing  his  school 
work  at  Junction  in  1901. 

In  April,  1902,  he  established  his  home  at 
Venice  in  Madison  County,  and  became  a  yard 
clerk.  In  the  intervals  of  his  employment 
he  began  the  study  of  law  in  1911,  and  in 
1913  entered  the  City  College  of  Law  and 
Finance  at  St.  Louis.  He  attended  school  at 
night,  supporting  his  family  by  work  during 
the  day.  In  June,  1914,  he  graduated  from 
the  academy  of  the  City  College  of  Law  and 
Finance  and  in  June,  1915,  received  his  law 
degree  there.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois 
bar  October  13,  1915,  and  in  the  meantime 
had  continued  post-graduate  work  in  the  City 
College  of  Law,  being  awarded  the  degree 
Master  of  Laws  in  June,  1916.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  Tri  City 
Bar  Association,  and  vice  president  of  the 
Municipal   League   of   Illinois. 

Mr.  Baxter,  as  these  facts  indicate,  since 
early  youth  was  dependent  upon  his  own  re- 
sources and  his  efforts,  and  made  a  noble  use 
of  his  opportunities.  In  April,  1913,  he  was 
elected  city  attorney  of  Venice.  Since  he  was 
not  then  a  licensed  attorney  the  city  refused 
to  pay  him  a  salary,  and  he  fought  the  case 
through  the  Supreme  Court,  which  settled  a 
disputed  question.  In  April,  1915,  he  was 
reelected  city  attorney  and  also  in  April,  1916, 
continuing  to  serve  as  city  attorney  from  1913 
until  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  one  year. 
In  June,  1918,  Mr.  Baxter  established  his 
law  offices  in  Granite  City,  and  had  an  ex- 
tensive private  practice  there. 
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Mr.  Baxter  served  the  republican  party  in 
nearly  every  position  of  responsibility  in  his 
home  district.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  and  the  Executive  Committee 
of  Madison  County.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Tri-City  Edwardsville  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  being  official  examiner  and  member 
of  several  sub-committees  and  also  scout  mas- 
ter of  Troop  No.  1  at  Venice.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Venice  School  Board  in  1921-22. 
In  Masonry  he  was  a  member  of  the  thirty- 
second  degree  Scottish  Rite  and  the  Mystic 
Shrine,  was  a  Rebekah,  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Odd 
Fellows  of  Illinois,  at  time  of  his  death  was 
secretary  of  the  Twenty-ninth  District,  I.  O. 
O.  F.,  a  past  consul  of  the  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America,  for  four  years  was  president  of 
the  Venice  City  Council,  and  was  president 
of  the  Tri-City  Bar  Association.  During  the 
World  war,  while  not  eligible  for  registration 
until  the  second  draft  act,  he  entered  enthu- 
siastically upon  the  entire  program  of  war 
activities,  being  a  member  of  the  District  Ex- 
emption Board  and  a  Four  Minute  Speaker. 
His  wife  was  chairman  of  the  Venice  Red 
Cross  and  very  active  in  the  organization. 
Mr.  Baxter  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  his  wife  and  children  belong  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Granite  City. 

On  February  5,  1903,  he  married  Miss  Phena 
McDole,  of  DeKalb,  Illinois.  They  are  the 
parents  of  three  children,  one  daughter  and 
two  sons.  The  daughter,  Nona,  graduated 
from  the  Illinois  State  Normal  School  at  De- 
Kalb in  June,  1922,  and  became  a  teacher  in 
the  Venice  public  school.  She  married  Elmer 
Holm,  and  lives  in  DeKalb,  Illinois.  They 
have  one  son,  Warren.  LaRue  G.  is  an  Eagle 
Scout  and  now  is  scoutmaster  of  Troop  18  and 
teacher  in  the  Washington  School  in  Granite 
City.  He  is  now  attending  the  City  College  of 
Law  and  Finance  and  is  also  a  graduate  of  the 
Northern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  young- 
est child,  Thaddeus,  is  also  an  Eagle  Scout 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross.  He  is  a 
sophomore  in  the  Venice  High  School. 

Minor  E.  White,  M.  D.,  is  a  specialist  of 
the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  being  one  of 
the  very  capable  representatives  of  his  pro- 
fession at  the  City  of  Kankakee. 

A  native  of  Illinois,  he  was  born  in  Fayette 
County,  November  18,  1889,  son  of  Elisha  G. 
and  Emma  (Onins)  White,  his  father  a  native 
of  Middletown,  Kentucky,  and  his  mother  of 
Maryland.  Elisha  White  for  some  years  fol- 
lowed the  business  of  pilot  on  Mississippi 
River  packets,  but  later  engaged  in  farming, 
and  died  November  1,  1905. 

Dr.  Minor  E.  White  was  reared  on  a  farm, 
attended  public  schools  and  through  four  win- 
ter terms  taught  in  Fayette  County.  His 
higher  education  was  acquired  in  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Charleston,  also  in  Val- 
paraiso University  in  Indiana,  and  he  studied 
medicine  in  Loyola  University  School  of  Med- 
icine at  Chicago.  He  was  graduated  in  1918. 
For  one  year  he  was  an  interne  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  Hospital  at  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
and  subsequently  became  first  assistant  sur- 
geon under  Dr.  W.  S.  Fulton.     For  four  and 


a  half  years  he  was  engaged  in  a  general  prac- 
tice in  Martinton,  Iroquois  County,  Illinois. 
Doctor  White  spent  fourteen  months  in  the 
Illinois  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  with  that 
special  preparation  located  at  Kankakee,  where 
he  has  confined  his  attention  to  eye,  ear,  nose 
and  throat  work. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Kankakee  County, 
Illinois  State  and  American  Medical  Associa- 
tions. He  has  served  as  treasurer  of  the 
Lodge  of  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
and  is  a  republican.  He  married  in  March, 
1917,  Jessie  E.  Roney,  a  native  of  Ontario, 
Canada.  They  have  three  children,  Marion, 
Barbara  and   Minor  Paul. 

James  L.  Diggs,  in  the  automobile  business 
at  Cairo,  grew  up  from  early  boyhood  in  that 
Southern  Illinois  city  and  is  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative younger  business  men. 

He  was  born  at  Bardwell,  Kentucky,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1898,  son  of  C.  E.  and  M.  L.  Diggs, 
his  father  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  his  mother 
of  Tennessee.  C.  E.  Diggs  moved  to  Cairo  in 
1912  and  has  been  in  the  piano  business  for  a 
number  of  years. 

James  L.  Diggs  after  coming  to  Cairo  at- 
tended grammar  and  high  schools,  and  his 
schooling  continued  until  1916.  In  June  of 
that  year  he  enlisted  in  Company  K  of  the 
16th  Illinois  Infantry  and  was  mustered  in 
for  service  on  the  Mexican  border.  He  re- 
mained in  the  federal  service  until  discharged 
March  1,  1917.  Then  returning  to  Cairo,  he 
was  employed  as  an  automobile  mechanic  by 
the  Interstate  Motor  Company,  remaining 
there  fourteen  months  and  continued  with 
other  automobile  concerns  for  several  years. 
In  1922  he  established  a  vulcanizing  and  tire 
repairing  shop,  known  as  the  Diggs  Vulcaniz- 
ing Company.  He  also  has  a  sales  agency  foi 
the  Michelin  tires. 

Mr.  Diggs,  who  is  unmarried,  is  a  member 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  is  an  independent 
voter  and  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  having  been 
master  and  junior  overseer  in  the  Chapter. 

Daniel  Joseph  O'Loughlin,  M.  D.  For  a 
number  of  years  Daniel  J.  O'Loughlin  has  had 
his  home  at  Kankakee,  where  in  addition  to 
his  private  practice  he  is  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Ill'nois  State  Eye  and  Ear  Hos- 
pital, and  is  also  on  the  staff  of  St.  Mary's 
Hospital. 

Doctor  O'Loughlin  was  born  at  Ackley,  Iowa, 
January  16,  1881,  son  of  James  and  Mary 
(Cooney)  O'Loughlin.  His  parents  were  born 
in  Ireland,  but  came  to  this  country  when 
young,  and  they  spent  most  of  their  active 
lives  on  a  farm  in  Iowa. 

Daniel  Joseph  O'Loughlin  after  the  com- 
mon schools  attended  the  University  of  Iowa, 
and  studied  medicine  in  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity at  Chicago.  He  was  graduated  M.  D. 
in  1904,  and  for  one  year  was  in  the  Illinois 
State  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital.  For  two  years 
he  practiced  at  Mattoon,  Illinois,  and  since 
1907  has  been  located  at  Kankakee.  Doctor 
O'Loughlin  is  a  member  of  the  Kankakee 
County,  Illinois  State  and  American  Medical 
Associations. 

He  married,  in  1915,  Miss  Bertha  B.  Rob- 
erts, who  was  born  at  Champlain,  New  York, 
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in  1892,  daughter  of  Gilbert  Roberts.  They 
have  two  children,  Marie  and  Daniel.  Doctor 
O'Loughlin  is  a  member  of  St.  Patrick's  Cath- 
olic Church,  is  a  democrat  and  is  affiliated 
with  the  B.  P.  0.  Elks  and  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus. 

John  P.  Hickey  is  a  native  of  Illinois,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  has  been  one  of  the 
very  popular  business  men  of  Kankakee.  He 
is  a  funeral  director  and  has  many  other  in- 
terests, both  financial  and  civic,  in  his  home 
locality. 

He  was  born  at  Chebanse,  Illinois,  in  1880, 
son  of  Thomas  and  Beeze  (Conley)  Hickey. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  son  of 
Michael  and  Johanna  Hickey,  who  settled  at 
Chebanse,  Illinois,  in  1850.  Thomas  Hickey 
was  a  farm  owner,  merchant  and  banker,  and 
died  in  1915.  His  widow,  a  native  of  Ford 
County,  Illinois,  resides  in  Chicago,  being  a 
daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Gibbons)  Con- 
ley,  the  latter  still  living. 

John  P.  Hickey  was  educated  in  grammar 
and  high  schools,  attended  St.  Ignatius  Col- 
lege, St.  Viators  College  at  Bourbonnais,  Illi- 
nois, the  Athenaeum  Business  College,  and 
for  two  years  studied  medicine.  In  1903  he 
was  graduated  from  the  Chicago  School  of 
Embalming,  and  remained  in  that  city  for 
about  two  years.  In  October,  1905,  he  opened 
an  undertaking  establishment  at  Kankakee, 
and  in  1922  established  a  Funeral  Home,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  complete  in 
equipment  and  service  outside  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

In  1910  Mr.  Hickey  married  Miss  Louise 
Trudeau,  a  native  of  Goshen,  Indiana,  and 
daughter  of  Peter  Trudeau.  They  have  two 
children :  John  Donald  and  Yolande.  The 
family  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  Mr.  Hickey  is  a  democrat.  He  has  fra- 
ternal affiliations  with  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  Ben  Hur  Tribe,  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles,  Loyal  Order  of  Moose, 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  served  four  terms  as 
grand  knight  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Kankakee  Country 
Club.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  director  of 
the  Hickey  Band  and  Orchestra,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Federation  of  Mu- 
sicians, also  of  the  Fish  Fans  Club  of  Chicago. 
His  home  is  at  233  South  Indiana  Avenue. 
Mr.  Hickey  is  a  director  of  the  Lake  View 
State  Bank  of  Chicago  and  owns  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  real  estate  in  the  City 
and  County  of  Kankakee,  also  in  Chicago, 
Arkansas  and  Florida. 

Albert  Henry  Henneberger  is  the  sales 
representative  of  the  Dodge  automobiles  at 
Kankakee.  He  is  one  of  the  alert  younger 
men  who  have  taken  up  the  automobile  busi- 
ness and  has  made  a  splendid  success  of  it. 

He  was  born  at  Fowler,  Indiana,  February 
17,  1893,  son  of  Charles  and  Mary  (Seibert) 
Henneberger,  his  mother  a  native  of  Evans- 
ville,  Indiana.  His  father  was  born  in  Ger- 
many and  in  order  to  escape  the  compulsory 
military  service  of  that  country  came  to 
America  at  the  age  of  twenty  and  first  located 
at  Princeton,  Indiana,  where  he  followed  his 
trade  as  a  baker.    Later  he  was  in  Evansville, 


Indiana,  for  two  years  conducted  a  bakery  at 
Poseyville,  Indiana,  and  afterwards  a  similar 
establishment  at  Fowler,  Indiana,  where  he 
is  now  living  retired.     His  wife  died  in  1911. 

Albert  Henry  Henneberger  attended  the 
Sacred  Heart  Parish  School  at  Fowler,  and 
spent  two  years  in  St.  Joseph  College  at 
Rensselaer,  Indiana,  taking  the  high  school 
course  for  two  years.  He  was  employed  as 
clerk  in  a  grocery  store  at  Fowler,  and  subse- 
quently paid  his  way  through  four  terms  in 
the  School  of  Commerce  at  Valparaiso  Uni- 
versity in  Indiana.  In  1913  he  removed  to 
Evansville,  Indiana,  doing  office  work  in  a 
wholesale  china,  queensware  and  grocery  estab- 
lishment, and  for  four  years  had  charge  of 
the  accounting  department  of  Graham  Broth- 
ers. In  1921  he  joined  the  sales  department 
of  the  Dodge  Brothers  Company  at  Joliet,  and 
in  September,  1923,  opened  his  salesroom  for 
handling  Dodge  automobiles  and  Graham 
trucks  at  Kankakee.  He  also  conducts  a  ga- 
rage and  has  a  well  equipped  building,  two- 
story  brick,  50  by  145  feet,  at  344  South 
Schuyler  Avenue. 

Mr.  Henneberger  married,  September  12, 
1922,  Mary  Muller,  a  native  of  Indiana  and 
daughter  of  Bernard  and  Catherine  (Roth) 
Muller,  her  father  a  native  of  Germany  and 
her  mother  born  near  Streator,  Illinois.  _  Her 
father  at  the  age  of  eighteen  came  to  Illinois, 
and  died  in  1909.  Her  mother  now  resides 
at  Fowler,  Indiana.  Mr.  Henneberger  is  a 
member  of  St.  Patrick's  Catholic  Church.  He 
belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  Kankakee 
Country  Club,  Lions  Club,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. His  home  is  at  314  South  Evergreen 
Avenue. 

Percy  Wilson,  president  of  the  Percy  Wil- 
son Company,  real  estate,  at  109  North  Dear- 
born Street,  has  probably  had  as  diversified 
and  successful  an  experience  in  the  real  estate 
field  as  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Mr.  Wil- 
son served  his  novitiate  with  one  of  Chicago's 
oldest  and  best  known  real  estate  organiza- 
tions, the  Frederick  H.  Bartlett  Realty  Com- 
pany, and  is  still  a  director  of  that  company. 

He  is  a  native  of  Chicago,  born  October  31, 
1890,  but  spent  his  boyhood  years  largely  in 
one  of  the  last  remnants  of  the  American 
frontier.  When  he  was  nine  years  of  age, 
after  he  had  been  a  pupil  in  the  schools  of 
Ravenswood  for  several  years,  his  parents 
moved  out  to  a  homestead  in  northwestern 
Oklahoma,  in  what  was  then  described  in  the 
geographies  as  "No  Man's  Land,"  the  strip 
of  land  lying  on  the  top  of  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle. He  lived  there,  doing  ranch  work  and 
coming  in  contact  with  the  varied  types  of 
civilization,  until  he  was  about  sixteen  years 
of  age,  when  he  returned  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  made  his  own  way  in  the 
world.  After  returning  to  Chicago  he  spent 
two  years  attending  evening  classes  in  the 
Chicago  Business  Law  School.  As  an  employe 
of  Frederick  H.  Bartlett  Company  it  is  said 
that  his  first  wage  was  six  dollars  a  week,  but 
he  had  rapid  promotions,  being  made  a  sub- 
division manager  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In 
1916  he  was  made  assistant  general  sales  man- 
ager of  this  great  organization,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 2,  1923,  became  a  member  of  the  company 
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and  subsequently  was  general  sales  manager 
and  treasurer.  During  the  nineteen  years  he 
was  active  in  the  Bartlett  Company  he  assisted 
in  distributing  over  two  hundred  subdivisions 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  land  besides  scores 
of  individual  transactions  in  houses,  flats, 
stores  and  vacant  property.  Among  others  he 
handled  the  Bartlett  colonization  project  on 
20,000  acres  of  land  in  Arkansas.  He  also 
spent  much  time  on  the  road  for  the  Bartlett 
firm,  selling  miscellaneous  business  proper- 
ties. 

In  March,  1926,  he  established  the  Percy 
Wilson  Company  to  handle  real  estate,  mort- 
gage loans  and  subdivisions,  its  first  important 
undertaking  being  a  million  dollar  development 
on  Irving  Park  Boulevard  in  DuPage  County. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  business  career  Mr. 
Wilson  has  been  noted  for  his  remarkable 
ability  as  a  salesman  and  his  executive  force- 
fulness.  These  qualities,  combined  with  his 
exacting  probity  and  straightforwardness, 
have  accounted  for  his  unusual  success. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  a  member  of  the  Mid-Day 
Club,  Hamilton  Club,  Bonnie  Brook  Golf  Club 
and  Olympia  Fields  Country  Club.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Barbara  Heggie,  and  they  reside  at 
4919  Dorchester  Avenue,  Chicago,  during  the 
winter  and  in  Lake  Forest  in  the  summer. 
Their  three  children  are  Patricia,  Theodore 
and    Robert. 

George  A.  Bissel.  In  the  person  of  George 
A.  Bissel,  of  Joliet,  Will  County  possesses  a 
citizen  whose  executive  abilities  have  been 
used  to  good  advantage  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  important  public  office.  The  posi- 
tion of  county  treasurer  is  by  no  means  a 
sinecure,  the  proper  handling  of  its  multi- 
farious responsibilities  calling  for  the  posses- 
sion of  more  than  the  average  ability.  That 
such  ability  is  possessed  by  Mr.  Bissel  is 
shown  by  his  past  record  and  also  by  his  pres- 
ent high  standing  in  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens. 

Mr.  Bissel  was  born  at  Bloomington,  Illi- 
nois, October  19,  1862,  and  is  a  son  of  John 
and  Mary  (Yack)  Bissel.  His  father,  a  na- 
tive of  Wurttemberg,  Germany,  came  to  the 
United  States  when  still  a  youth,  in  1850. 
He  settled  at  Bloomington  in  1858,  where  he 
was  variously  employed  at  honorable  labor. 
Like  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  belonged  to 
the  German  society  known  as  the  Turnverein. 
The  local  organization,  seeing  that  war  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  was  inevitable, 
began  training  as  early  as  1858,  and  thus 
presented  a  trained  and  well-disciplined  set  of 
men.  In  June,  1861,  Mr.  Bissel  enlisted  in 
Colonel  Hecker's  Twenty-fourth  Regiment, 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  with  which  he 
fought  bravely  until  incapacitated  for  further 
service  when  he  received  a  gunshot  wound  and 
was  honorably  discharged  in  1864.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  moved  to  Joliet  with  his 
family,  and  was  there  engaged  in  merchandis- 
ing until  his  death  August  12,  1873,  his  widow 
surviving  until  1917,  when  she  passed  away 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  She  was 
born  at  Chicago,  a  daughter  of  Michael  and 
Teresa  (Lehman)  Yack,  natives  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  France.  Mr.  Yack  came  to  the 
United  States  alone  in  1838,  but  in  the  fol- 


lowing year  returned  to  the  old  country  and 
was  married,  and  then  again  came  to  this 
country  and  first  settled  at  Chicago.  He  was 
a  teamster  by  vocation,  and  for  some  years 
was  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  canal. 

George  A.  Bissel  attended  the  public  schools 
until  he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  at 
which  time  it  was  found  necessary  that  he 
should  become  at  least  partly  self-supporting, 
and  accordingly  he  set  about  learning  the 
barber's  trade.  This  once  mastered,  he  worked 
at  the  trade  as  a  journeyman  for  ten  years 
and  finally  opened  an  establishment  of  his  own 
on  Jefferson  Street.  This  he  conducted  until 
1891,  when  he  changed  his  location  to  a  larger 
and  better-equipped  place  on  Ottawa  Street, 
where  he  now  commands  one  of  the  best 
patronages  in  the  city.  He  has  hosts  of 
friends  and  well-wishers  and  is  known  as  a 
man  of  the  soundest  integrity.  A  republican 
in  his  political  views,  he  has  long  been  inter- 
ested in  public  affairs.  For  two  years  he  was 
tax  collector  of  Joliet  Township,  and  in  1922 
was  elected  county  treasurer  of  Will  County, 
a  position  which  he  retains  as  noted  above. 
Mr.  Bissel  is  a  Universalist  in  religion.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  affiliated  with  Madison  Lodge, 
A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  which  he  is  a  grand  lec- 
turer; Joliet  Chapter  No.  47,  R.  A.  M.;  Joliet 
Council  No.  87,  R.  and  S.  M.;  Joliet  Com- 
mandery  No.  4,  K.  T.;  and  Oriental  Con- 
sistory, and  of  Medinah  Temple  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Loyal  Order 
of  Moose,  the  B.  P.  O.  Elks  and  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America,  and  other  connections 
are  with  the  Association  of  Commerce  and 
the   Sha-Bo-Na  Club. 

On  April  15,  1886,  Mr.  Bissel  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Rosa  Reinhard,  of  Joliet, 
a  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Kellar)  Rein- 
hard,  born  in  Germany,  and  to  this  union 
there  have  been  born  two  children:  Edward, 
who  died  in  infancy;  and  Marie,  a  graduate 
of  Lake  Forest  Academy,  who  is  a  teacher 
in  the  high  school  at  Dwight,  Illinois. 

Roy  F.  Dusenbury,  a  veteran  of  the  World 
war,  is  the  present  postmaster  of  Kankakee 
and  has  earned  a  most  creditable  record  in 
both  military  and  civil  service. 

He  was  born  at  Kankakee,  November  28, 
1889,  son  of  Edward  B.  and  Eugenia  (Duga) 
Dusenbury,  his  father  a  native  of  Kankanee 
and  his  mother  of  Ford  County,  Illinois.  His 
grandparents,  William  B.  and  Helen  M. 
(Barnes)  Dusenbury,  were  early  settlers  at 
Kankakee,  where  the  grandfather  was  a 
painter  and  paper  hanger.  William  B.  Dusen- 
bury was  born  in  New  York  State  and  his 
wife  in  Vermont.  Mrs.  Eugenia  Dusenbury 
died  March  4,  1901,  and  her  husband  now 
resides  at  Chicago. 

Roy  F.  Dusenbury  was  educated  in  public 
schools  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  then  enlisted 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  had  the  for- 
tune to  be  with  the  North  Atlantic  Fleet  when 
it  made  the  memorable  voyage  around  the 
world,  starting  in  the  winter  of  1907-08.  He 
was  in  the  navy  until  honorably  discharged 
November  27,  1910. 

Mr.  Dusenbury  after  leaving  the  navy  was 
in   the  railway  train   service  for  the  Illinois 
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Central  Railroad.  He  resigned  and  on  Au- 
gust 25,  1917,  became  first  lieutenant  of  Com- 
pany L  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth 
Infantry,  which  was  one  of  the  units  in  the 
Illinois  Thirty-third  Division  with  the  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces.  He  sailed  for 
overseas  May  13,  1918,  being  transferred  Au- 
gust 23,  1918,  and  assigned  to  Company  K, 
Fifty-eighth  Infantry,  Fourth  Division,  a  reg- 
ular army  unit.  He  was  with  his  command 
in  the  St.  Mihiel  campaign,  the  Meuse  Ar- 
gonne  offensive,  and  also  on  the  Albert  sector, 
in  addition  to  his  experience  in  several  de- 
fensive sectors.  On  October  4,  1918,  at  the 
climax  of  the  Meuse-Argonne  campaign,  he 
was  wounded  by  a  machine  gun  bullet.  This 
required  the  amputation  of  his  left  leg  above 
the  knee,  and  on  December  24,  1918,  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and  for  exactly 
one  year  was  in  hospitals,  getting  his  honor- 
able discharge  December  24,  1919.  After  a 
course  in  vocational  training  he  returned  to 
his  native  city  and  was  a  manufacturer  of 
furniture. 

Mr.  Dusenbury  on  August  15,  1922,  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  of  Kankakee,  and  has 
shown  great  ability  in  administering  the  work 
of  the  office.  He  has  been  prominent  in  the 
American  Legion,  having  served  as  commander 
of  the  Kankakee  Post,  also  as  service  officer 
and  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  is 
a  republican  and  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church. 

Mr.  Dusenbury  married,  November  28,  1917, 
Miss  Verlie  E.  Walker,  who  was  born  at  Gol- 
conda,  Illinois,  daughter  of  Roy  and  Viola 
Walker.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dusenbury  are  the 
parents  of  three  children,  Roy  E.,  Carolyn  M. 
and  Rex  S. 

C.  M.  Clay  Buntain.  One  of  the  able  mem- 
bers of  the  Kankakee  bar  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  career  of  C.  M.  Clay  Buntain 
is  a  realization  of  talent  and  industrious  ap- 
plication that  can  be  followed  through  well 
marked  and  definite  details  in  the  progressive 
development  of  his  mind  and  character.  These 
unusual  details  of  biography  are  set  down  in 
the  following  paragraphs  for  their  essential 
interest. 

Mr.  Buntain  was  born  at  Momence,  Kanka- 
kee County,  October  15,  1876,  son  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Anna  (Van  Kirk)  Buntain.  He 
was  reared  in  Momence,  attended  public 
schools  there,  and  on  September  7,  1891,  en- 
tered the  Momence  High  School,  where  he 
graduated  as  class  orator  and  valedictorian 
May  23,  1894.  On  September  12,  1894,  he 
entered  the  Northwestern  University  Academy 
at  Evanston,  was  graduated  June  8,  1895; 
and  on  June  15,  1899,  graduated  with  the  A.  B. 
degree  from  Northwestern  University.  On 
September  21,  1899,  he  was  enrolled  in  the 
Law  School  of  Northwestern  University,  and 
received  his  law  degree  June  19,  1902,  at  the 
same  date  receiving  the  Master  of  Arts  de- 
gree from  the  same  university. 

Mr.  Buntain's  school  record  contains  a 
number  of  other  tokens  of  his  scholarship  and 
all  around  popularity.  During  his  high  school 
course  he  received  many  prizes  and  medals  for 
scholarship  and  declamation.  While  in  North- 
western  University   Academy  he  won   second 


place  in  the  Columbian  Oratorical  Contest  on 
May  25,  1895.  In  the  academy  he  was  awarded 
in  1895-96,  a  state  scholarship  in  Northwestern 
University  for  four  years.  In  1895-96  he  was 
chosen  Trig  Cremation  Orator.  In  1896-97  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Rogers  Debating  Club, 
and  nominated  by  the  class  committee  as  editor 
of  the  Syllabus;  in  1897-98  was  chairman  of 
the  Pan  Hellenic  Association;  leader  of  the 
Junior  Promenade,  February  18,  1898;  mem- 
ber of  the  Junior  Play  Committee  and  Cast; 
elected  a  member  of  the  Rogers  Debating  Club 
team  for  1898-99;  elected  delegate  to  the  prov- 
ince convention  of  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  fra- 
ternity at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  May  19,  1898; 
represented  the  same  fraternity  at  its  semi- 
centennial convention  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  No- 
vember 21-25,  1898.  On  September  29,  1904, 
at  St.  Louis,  he  was  elected  vice  president  of 
the  General  Council  of  the  Phi  Delta  Phi 
fraternity,  and  served  as  national  president 
of  this  legal  fraternity  from  1903  to  1909  and 
since  1909  as  chief  justice  of  its  Court  of 
Appeals.  He  joined  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  fra- 
ternity December  7,  1895;  became  a  member 
of  Theta  Nu  Epsilon  fraternity  May  13,  1898; 
was  initiated  in  the  Senior  fraternity,  Deru, 
on  May  27,  1898;  and  on  his  scholarship  rec- 
ord was  elected  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
During  his  summer  vacation  of  1898  he  was 
a  clerk  in  the  adjutant  general's  office  of  the 
War  Department  at  Washington.  On  October 
28  of  the  same  year  he  was  a  member  of  the 
winning  team  in  the  first  semi-final  debate  of 
the  Inter  Society  Debating  League,  and  on 
January  13,  1899,  was  a  Cleveland  declama- 
tion contestant  and  a  Lyman  J.  Gage  debate 
contestant  on  April  14,  1899.  He  was  ini- 
tiated in  the  legal  fraternity  Phi  Delta  Phi 
on  May  11,  1900.  He  was  elected  president 
of  the  class  of  1902  for  the  senior  year  in 
Law  School,  May  24,  1901.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  the  Coif  for  excel- 
lence in  scholarship  in  Law  School. 

Passing  the  state  bar  examination  at  Spring- 
field in  October,  1902,  he  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice October  17,  1902,  and  from  February  2 
to  May  6,  1903,  was  clerk  in  the  law  firm  of 
Dupee,  Judah,  Willard  &  Wolf  at  Chicago. 
From  May  14th  to  October  29th,  1903,  he  was 
assistant  attorney  for  Farson,  Leach  &  Com- 
pany of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Buntain  on  April  4,  1904,  opened  his 
law  office  in  the  Arcade  Building  at  Kankakee, 
and  has  been  steadily  engaged  in  a  general 
practice  in  that  city  ever  since. 

He  was  associate  editor  of  the  Illinois  Law 
Review  from  1906  to  1909.  In  1921  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Deep 
Waterway  Committee.  In  1924  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Local  Council  for  Illinois  for  the 
American  Bar  Association.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Kankakee  County  and  Illinois  State 
Bar  and  American  Bar  Associations,  being 
president  of  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association 
in  1924-25;  he  is  also  a  non-resident  member 
of  the  Chicago  Bar  Association.  He  was  elect- 
ed a  life  member  of  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute; is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Judi- 
cature Society;  since  1925  a  commissioner 
from  Illinois  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  of  Uniform  State  Laws.  Mr. 
Buntain  is  first  vice  president  and  chairman 
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of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  attorney  for 
the  Legris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  Kan- 
kakee, and  a  director  and  vice  president  of 
the  Kankakee  County  Title  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Kankakee  and  fraternally  is  affili- 
ated with  Grove  City  Council  No.  832,  Royal 
Arcanum,  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  Kankakee  Lodge  No. 
627;  Kankakee  Lodge  No.  389,  A.  F.  and  A. 
M;  Kankakee  Chapter  No.  78,  Royal  Arch 
Masons ;  Ivanhoe  Commandery  No.  33,  Knights 
Templar,  Kankakee;  Owisco  Council  No.  108, 
Kankakee;  Bloomington  Consistory  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  and  Ansar  Temple  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine  at  Springfield,  being  a  past  commander 
of  Ivanhoe  Commandery  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plar. He  is  a  member  of  and  the  founder  of 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Kankakee. 

Mr.  Buntain  married  Alice  G.  Bellinger,  of 
Momence.  They  have  one  son,  Willard  J.  Bun- 
tain,  now  a  sophomore  in  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

JOHN  Joseph  Cleary.  In  the  official  ma- 
chinery of  any  city  as  important  as  Joliet, 
one  of  the  most  responsible  is  that  pertaining 
to  its  public  utilities.  Particularly  is  this 
true  in  a  muncipality  in  which  the  manufac- 
tories are  numerous  and  where  much  deepnds 
upon  a  proper  regulation  of  the  water  sup- 
ply. It  is,  therefore,  fortunate  that  Joliet  has 
as  city  commissioner  of  the  water  department, 
or  the  department  of  public  property,  such  a 
capable  and  energetic  individual  as  John  Jo- 
seph Cleary,  who  has  occupied  this  post  since 
1923  and  has  established  an  excellent  record. 

Mr.  Cleary  was  born  at  Joliet,  August  15, 
1889,  and  is  a  son  of  Peter  and  Mary  Cath- 
erine (Farget)  Cleary.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  County  Sligo,  Ireland,  where  he  was 
given  a  common  school  education  and  had  some 
experience  as  an  employe  in  steel  mills,  but 
found  that  he  could  make  no  progress  in  his 
native  land  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years 
immigrated  to  the  United  States  and  first  lo- 
cated at  LaSalle,  Illinois.  There  he  resided 
for  one  year  and  came  to  Joliet  for  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company,  where  he  was  employed  twen- 
ty-four years.  He  was  married  in  Joliet  and 
here  he  has  since  made  his  home. 

John  Joseph  Cleary  attended  the  public 
schools  and  St.  Mary's  parochial  school  until 
reaching  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  when  he 
began  the  battle  of  life  as  a  crew  caller  for 
the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Railroad.  Being 
bright  and  energetic,  he  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  superiors,  with  the  result 
that  he  started  an  upward  climb  that  finally 
landed  him  in  the  position  of  chief  time- 
keeper in  the  mechanical  department  of  that 
railroad.  He  remained  with  the  road  until 
February  3,  1923,  at  which  time  he  resigned 
his  position  to  accept  that  of  city  commis- 
sioner in  the  water  department,  or  depart- 
ment of  public  property,  and  commenced  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  May  7  following.  As 
previously  noted,  he  has  established  a  record 
that  is  a  credit  to  his  ability  and  to  the  de- 
partment, and  which  has  proven  that  his  fel- 
low-citizens' faith  was  not  misplaced. 

On  May  30,  1922,  Mr.  Cleary  was  united 
in  marriage  at  Joliet  with   Miss   Mary  Otto, 


who  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Septem- 
ber 21,  1892,  a  daughter  of  Adolphus  and 
Elizabeth  Otto,  the  former  a  native  of  Ger- 
many and  the  latter  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cleary  are  the  parents  of  one  daughter: 
Ruth,  who  was  born  April  14,  1923.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cleary  are  consistent  members  of  St. 
Mary's  Catholic  Church.  In  politics  he  main- 
tains a  non-partisan  stand,  subscribing  to  the 
principles  of  the  candidate  rather  than  of  the 
party.  Fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with  Joliet 
Lodge  of  Elks  No.  298,  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles,  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  Joliet 
Council  No.  385,  K.  of  C;  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians,  Division  No.  2,  and  the  North 
East  Athletic  Club  in  all  of  which  organiza- 
tions Mr.  Cleary  is  greatly  popular. 

John  Barnard  Fithian  became  one  of  the 
representative  members  of  the  bar  of  Will 
County,  served  four  terms  as  judge  of  the 
Probate  Court  of  this  county,  and  was  one  of 
the  honored  and  influential  citizens  of  Joliet, 
the  county  seat,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  March  8,  1917.  This  history  of  Illi- 
nois properly  enters  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Judge  Fithian,  who  accounted  well  for 
himself  and  to  the  world  in  all  of  the  relations 
of  his  busy  and  useful  life. 

Judge  Fithian  was  born  at  Dansville,  Liv- 
ingston County,  New  York,  October  26,  1849, 
and  was  a  son  of  William  and  Eliza  Jane 
(Clark)  Fithian,  his  father  having  become 
a  pioner  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  Illinois, 
where  he  was  for  several  years  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Bunker  Hill,  Macoupin  County. 
Thence  he  eventually  removed  with  his  fam- 
ily to  Quincy,  Adams  County,  where  he  was 
residing  at  the  time  when  the  Civil  war  was 
precipitated  on  the  nation.  He  enlisted  for 
service  as  chaplain  of  an  Illinois  regiment, 
and  his  death  occurred  within  a  few  years 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  his  wife  having 
preceded  him  to  the  life  eternal  and  having 
been  comparatively  a  young  woman  at  the 
time  of  her  death. 

John  B.  Fithian  was  but  a  boy  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
years  he  found  employment,  working  at  what- 
ever occupation  he  could  obtain  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  his 
sister,  their  mother  being  deceased  and  their 
father  having  been  at  the  time  in  service  in 
the  Civil  war. 

Mr.  Fithian  profited  by  the  advantages  of 
the  schools  of  Quincy,  which  he  attended  until 
he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  his  broader 
education,  along  both  academic  and  profes- 
sional lines,  was  gained  through  self -discipline 
and  through  dependence  upon  his  own  re- 
sources. He  carried  forward  his  study  of  law 
until  he  proved  himself  eligible  for  and  se- 
cured admission  to  the  Illinois  bar  in  1876, 
and  was  afterward  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  in  the  city  of  Joliet,  he  having  there- 
after continued  as  one  of  the  honored  and 
representative  members  of  the  Will  County 
bar  until  the  close  of  his  life,  and  he  having 
had  the  distinction  of  being  chosen  the  first 
judge  of  the  Probate  Court  of  the  county,  an 
office  in  which  he  served,  with  characteristic 
loyalty  and  efficiency,  during  a  period  of  four 
successive  terms. 
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Judge  Fithian  was  a  well  fortified  advocate 
of  the  principles  of  the  republican  party,  was 
a  zealous  member  of  the  Ottawa  Street  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  his  home  city,  as  are 
also  his  widow  and  their  only  daughter,  and 
he  was  a  valued  member  of  the  Joliet  Com- 
mercial Club.  In  the  time-honored  Masonic 
fraternity  Judge  Fithian  received  the  thirty- 
second  degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite,  and  he  was  affiliated  also  with  the  Mod- 
ern Woodmen  of  America.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Joliet  Public  Library.  The  Judge  made  judi- 
cious investment  in  Joliet  real  estate,  including 
the  home  place  of  his  widow  and  their  only 
child,  Miss  Lillian  Clare,  at  370  Western  Ave- 
nue. Mrs.  Fithian  and  her  daughter  are 
popular  factors  in  the  social  and  cultural 
circles  of  Joliet,  and  Mrs.  Fithian  is  here  an 
active  member  of  the  Woman's  Study  Club. 

At  Carlinville,  Macoupin  County,  on  the 
22d  of  January,  1878,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Judge  Fithian  and  Miss  Edna  Caro- 
line Whitaker,  who  was  born  at  that  place 
and  who  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Isaac  and 
Virginia  (Bement)  Whitaker,  the  latter  a 
native  of  the  State  of  New  York,  where  she 
was  born  at  Canandaigua,  Mr.  Whitaker  hav- 
ing been  born  at  Bridgeton,  Cumberland  Coun- 
ty, New  Jersey,  and  having  come  to  Illinois  as 
a  pioneer  of  the  year  1831,  he  having  been  one 
of  the  early  surveyors  of  this  state  and  hav- 
ing profited  through  his  well  ordered  real 
estate  operations. 

Charles  D.  Harbaugh.  Much  is  said  in 
these  days  of  the  necessity  of  either  personal 
or  monetary  backing  in  order  that  a  man  may 
win  success  along  any  line  of  endeavor.  It 
is  claimed  by  some  that  unless  a  man  has 
wealth  or  influence  he  can  not  hope  to  climb 
far  up  the  ladder  of  fortune.  In  spite  of  the 
statements  of  these  pessimists  there  are  many 
who  have  gained  the  topmost  rung  even  though 
from  youth  they  have  been  forced  to  grapple 
with  life's  problems  unaided,  mounting  through 
sheer  tenacity  of  purpose  and  native  ability. 
To  such  men  as  these,  commonly  known  among 
their  fellows  as  self-made  men,  much  credit 
is  due,  for  beginning  at  the  bottom  each  was 
but  one  in  a  throng  crowding  for  a  foothold. 
Of  course  those  who  have  reached  the  upper 
rungs  were  of  necessity  men  of  more  than 
the  average  ability,  possessing  the  willingness 
to  work  and  learn.  Early  discovering  their 
bent  in  life,  they  developed  themselves  to  meet 
emergencies  and  when  the  right  opportunity 
presented  itself  proved  their  fitness  and  readi- 
ness. Among  the  men  of  this  calibre  in  Taze- 
well County  is  found  Charles  D.  Harbaugh, 
a  prosperous  and  energetic  grain  and  stock 
farmer  of  Spring  Lake  Township. 

Mr.  Harbaugh  was  born  in  the  township 
in  which  he  now  resides,  December  27,  1875, 
and  is  a  son  of  Lewis  F.  and  Mary  J.  (Van 
Orstrand)  Harbaugh.  The  Harbaugh  family 
is  of  Swiss  origin  and  family  tradition  has  it 
that  the  family  was  established  in  America  in 
1735  by  a  father  and  three  sons  who  settled 
in  what  later  became  known  as  Harbaugh 
Valley,  Frederick  County,  Maryland.  There 
was  born  John  Harbaugh,  the  paternal  grand- 
father of  Charles   D.  Harbaugh,  who  passed 


his  life  as  an  industrious  agriculturist.  Among 
his  children  were:  Henry,  Alexis,  who  fought 
as  a  soldier  of  the  Union  army  during  the 
Civil  war;  Lewis  F.,  Margaret,  Catherine  and 
Susan. 

Lewis  F.  Harbaugh  was  born  September  22, 
1837,  in  Frederick  County,  Maryland,  and 
secured  his  education  in  the  country  schools  of 
the  Harbaugh  Valley.  He  was  still  in  his 
twenties  and  unmarried  when  he  came  to  Illi- 
nois to  seek  his  fortune,  and  while  his  cap- 
ital was  small  his  determination  and  ambi- 
tion were  great,  and  with  these  he  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  career  of  signal  usefulness 
and  success.  In  order  to  get  a  start  he  ac- 
cepted employment  as  a  farm  hand  and  grad- 
ually advanced  to  the  status  of  a  tenant 
farmer,  from  which  his  next  step  was  to  the 
ownership  of  a  small  property  of  his  own.  He 
became  the  proprietor  of  a  quarter  section  of 
land  which  was  known  as  the  Harbaugh  prop- 
erty, and  this  he  made  the  old  homestead, 
where  he  and  his  worthy  wife  passed  the  re- 
maining years  of  their  lives.  Mr.  Harbaugh 
was  not  one  to  court  public  preferment,  but 
had  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  and 
represented  Spring  Lake  Township  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Tazewell 
County,  was  road  commissioner  of  the  same 
township  and  for  twenty-seven  years  continu- 
ously was  a  member  of  the  board  of  school 
directors.  He  was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  and  his  political  allegiance 
was  given  to  the  democratic  party.  In  the 
spring  of  1873,  at  Pekin,  Illinois,  Mr.  Har- 
baugh married  Miss  Mary  J.  Van  Orstrand, 
natives  of  New  Jersey.  The  Van  Orstrand 
family  is  of  Holland  origin,  the  immigrants 
from  that  country  having  settled  in  New  Jer- 
sey at  an  early  day.  John  Van  Orstrand  came 
to  Illinois  and  became  a  pioneer  settler  of 
Tazewell  County,  where  he  followed  farming 
and  blacksmithing,  his  home  being  the  present 
farm  of  Carl  Myers.  Mrs.  Harbaugh  was  one 
of  four  children:  Charles  G.,  who  died  at  Pe- 
kin, Illinois;  John  Oliver,  who  died  at  Fair- 
dale,  Washington;  and  Elizabeth,  who  mar- 
ried Joshua  G.  Clayton  and  died  in  Caldwell 
County,  Missouri.  Lewis  F.  Harbaugh  died 
in  the  Manito  community  August  31,  1914, 
and  Mrs.  Harbaugh  followed  him  to  the  grave 
May  2,  1924,  when  she  was.  almost  seventy- 
three  years  of  age.  They  were  the  parents 
of  three  children:  Frank  Leslie,  who  is  carry- 
ing on  large  agricultural  operations  as  a  stock 
and  grain  farmer  in  Manito  Township,  Taze- 
well County;  Charles  Dana,  who  is  engaged 
in  farming  near  Manito;  and  Robert  Huxley, 
a  farmer  in  the  same  community. 

Charles  Dana  Harbaugh  has  passed  his  life 
in  the  community  in  which  he  was  born.  His 
education  was  acquired  in  the  community  edu- 
cational institution  known  as  the  County  Line 
School,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he 
laid  aside  his  books  and  studies  to  apply  him- 
self to  the  work  of  farming,  although  he  re- 
mained under  the  parental  roof  until  long 
after  he  had  attained  his  majority,  being 
identified  with  grain  and  stock  raising  inter- 
ests. At  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  moved 
to  the  farm  which  he  now  owns  in  Spring 
Lake  Township,  a  fractional  quarter  section 
originally,    to    which    through    good    business 
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management  and  industry  he  has  since  added 
considerably,  now  having  218  acres  under  cul- 
tivation, all  producing  abundantly.  Mr.  Har- 
baugh  has  limited  himself  to  grain  and  stock 
farming  and  has  found  his  choice  a  profitable 
and  satisfying  one.  He  is  accounted  one  of 
the  substantial  men  of  his  community,  and 
all  the  improvements,  save  the  residence  and 
barn,  have  been  added  by  him.  A  great  be- 
liever in  modern  progress,  he  uses  the  most 
highly  approved  methods  and  up-to-date  ma- 
chinery in  his  work.  He  is  a  stockholder  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Grangers  Elevator  Company  of  Manito.  For 
many  years,  as  a  friend  of  education,  he  has 
served  as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  County 
Line  School.  Politically  Mr.  Harbaugh  has 
been  connected  with  elections  locally  and  na- 
tionally as  a  democrat,  having  cast  his  first 
presidential  vote  for  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
While  his  parents  were  of  the  Reformed  faith, 
he  is  not  identified  with  any  church,  although 
a  religious  man.  During  the  World  war  he 
was  associated  with  the  sale  of  war  securities 
in  his  district  and  was  in  every  drive  for 
funds  made.  He  registered  in  September,  1918, 
but  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  return  his 
questionnaire. 

In  Tazewell  County,  February  21,  1912, 
Charles  D.  Harbaugh  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  May  French,  daughter  of  John  and 
Anna  (Hole)  French,  who  came  from  Cass 
County,  Virginia,  to  Illinois,  and  still  resides 
at  Pekin.  They  have  two  children:  Mrs.  Har- 
baugh, who  was  born  December  2,  1890;  and 
Keith,  a  public  school  teacher  of  near  Pekin. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harbaugh  have  two  sons :  John 
Lewis,  born  November  15,  1912,  and  George 
Robert,  born  October  21,  1913. 

William  A.  Hennessy,  city  commissioner 
of  Joliet,  in  charge  of  the  public  health  and 
safety  of  the  people  of  his  city,  is  a  practical 
man,  and  one  who  has  risen  from  patrolman 
to  chief  of  police,  and  then  to  his  present  high 
office  through  his  own  efforts  and  integrity. 
He  was  born  at  Joliet,  May  1,  1866,  a  son  of 
David  and  Ellen  (Fitzgerald)  Hennessy,  na- 
tives of  Ireland,  who  were  married  after  they 
came  to  the  United  States.  They  located  at 
Joliet,  where  both  died. 

Commissioner '  Hennessy  attended  the  paro- 
chial schools  of  Saint  Patrick's  parish,  and 
also  the  public  schools,  until  he  was  seventeen 
years  old,  and  at  that  time  began  working 
on  the  farms  of  Will  County.  After  three 
years  in  the  rural  regions  he  returned  to 
Joliet  and  began  railroading  as  brakesman  on 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad. 
After  two  years  he  left  the  railroad,  and  was 
a  teamster  until  1891,  in  which  year  he  entered 
the  fire  department.  In  1893  he  returned  to 
teaming,  and  followed  that  line  of  work  until 
1899,  when  he  became  a  patrolman  of  the 
Joliet  police  department,  and  rose  through  dif- 
ferent grades  to  be  a  plain-clothesman  and  in 
1915  was  appointed  chief  of  police.  This  office 
he  held  until  1921,  when  he  resigned  it  to  ac- 
cept the  appointment  as  city  commissioner  to 
fill  a  vacancy.  At  the  expiration  of  that  term 
he  was  elected  to  the  same  office,  and  has 
continued  to  hold  it  ever  since,  having  been 
reelected  in  March,  1923.     He  is  an  independ- 


ent voter.  Saint  Patrick's  Catholic  Church  is 
his  religious  home.  He  belongs  to  the  Mod- 
ern Woodmen  of  America,  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, Western  Catholic  Association,  and  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 

On  June  21,  1893,  Commissioner  Hennessy 
married  Miss  Anna  Jenkins,  born  at  Joliet,  a 
daughter  of  James  and  Mai-y  Jenkins,  natives 
of  Illinois,  and  the  following  children  have 
been  born  to  them:  William  J.,  who  is  in  the 
employ  of  the  Joliet  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 
as  teller;  Marguerite,  who  is  the  wife  of 
George  J.  Puhentz,  of  Joliet;  Regina,  who  is 
the  wife  of  William  R.  Anson,  of  Joliet; 
Veronica,  who  is  the  wife  of  John  J.  Maloney, 
of  Joliet;  James  P.,  who  is  a  resident  of  Joliet; 
Helen,  Robert  and  Raymond,  all  of  whom  are 
at  home.  A  man  of  high  character,  strong  in 
his  convictions  and  willing  to  back  them  at 
any  risk,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
people  and  their  needs,  Commissioner  Hen- 
nessy is  well  fitted  for  his  office  and  is  man- 
aging its  affairs  in  a  manner  to  win  con- 
tinued commendation  from  all  classes. 

Harry  P.  Rehr,  Kankakee  business  man,  is 
one  of  the  live  and  energetic  citizens  of  that 
community,  where  he  has  spent  practically  all 
his  life. 

Mr.  Rehr  was  born  at  Kankakee  in  March, 
1887,  son  of  Peter  H.  and  Caroline  (Schlem- 
me)  Rehr,  his  father  a  native  of  Germany 
and  his  mother  of  Illinois.  Peter  Rehr  came 
to  Illinois  when  a  young  man  and  for  many 
years  was  engaged  in  the  shoe  business. 

Harry  P.  Rehr  was  educated  in  grammar 
and  high  school,  and  subsequently  attended 
the  Barnes  School  of  Anatomy  and  Sanitary 
Science  at  Chicago,  and  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege of  Embalming.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  became  embalmer  for  Spicer  Brothers  and 
three  years  later  bought  out  the  Spicer  un- 
dertaking business,  and  has  had  one  of  the 
leading  establishments  of  its  kind  in  Kankakee 
County.  His  business  is  located  at  390  South 
East  Avenue. 

In  1914  he  married  Miss  Phebe  Ryden,  a 
native  of  Paxton,  Illinois.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Carolyn  Ann.  Mr.  Rehr  is  now 
serving  his  third  term  as  an  alderman  from 
the  Second  Ward.  He  is  a  republican,  is  a 
Royal  Arch  and  Knight  Templar  Mason,  mem- 
ber of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  Rebekahs,  B.  P.  0. 
Elks,  and  belongs  to  the  Kankakee  Country 
Club  and  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Octave  J.  Cartier  is  a  merchant  and  busi- 
ness man  at  Kankakee,  where  he  has  lived  all 
his  life  and  where  his  business,  social  and 
civic  relations  have  made  him  well  known  and 
prominent. 

Mr.  Cartier  was  born  at  Kankakee  Septem- 
ber 9,  1873,  son  of  Antoine  and  Rosalee  (Bros- 
seau)  Cartier.  His  father,  a  native  of  Can- 
ada, went  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  worked  in  a  brick 
yard,  and  subsequently  lived  at  St.  Louis,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four  moved  to  Bourbon- 
nais,  Illinois.  He  had  learned  the  trade  of 
broom  maker  and  established  a  business  of 
that  kind  in  Kankakee,  and  was  active  in  the 
management  thereof  until  his  death  in  1910. 
He  was  one  of  a  family  of  twenty  children, 
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while  his  wife  was  one  of  seventeen  sons  and 
daughters.  She  survives  him  and  resides  at 
Kankakee. 

Octave  J.  Cartier  attended  public  schools  and 
the  St.  Rose  Parochial  School,  and  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  began  work  as  an  apprentice  at  the 
tailor's  trade.  Subsequently  he  became  ex- 
change clerk  in  the  First  National  Bank,  which 
later  became  the  Eastern  Illinois  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank,  and  is  now  the  First  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank.  He  was  with  that  institution 
ten  years,  and  gave  up  banking  to  engage  in 
the  grocery  and  meat  business  at  448  West 
Station  Street.  His  residence  is  now  located 
at  243  West  Merchant  Street. 

Along  with  business  Mr.  Cartier  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  local  politics.  He  served 
one  term  as  city  treasurer,  one  term  as  town 
clerk,  two  terms  as  town  collector,  and  is  the 
present  coroner  of  Kankakee  County. 

Mr.  Cartier  married,  in  1897,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Betourne,  who  was  born  at  Clifton,  Illi- 
nois, daughter  of  Louis  and  Adeline  (Prarie) 
Betourne,  natives  of  Kankakee  County.  The 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cartier  are:  Frank 
P.,  of  Kankakee;  Charles,  cashier  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  at  Kankakee;  Armand, 
of  Kankakee;  Robert,  of  Kankakee;  Louise; 
Louis;  Vivian;  Pearl;  Gertrude;  Joseph;  Pa- 
tricia and  George,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
two  years.  The  family  are  members  of  St. 
Rose  Catholic  Church.  Mr.  Cartier  is  a  past 
dictator  of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  and  has 
membership  in  the  Loyal  American  Life  As- 
sociation. 

Walter  B.  Ward,  engaged  in  the  creamery 
business  and  an  ice  cream  manufacturer  at 
Kankakee,  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
active  life  in  the  dairy  business,  and  his  enter- 
prise has  been  responsible  for  developing  one 
of  the  leading  concerns  of  its  kind  in  Eastern 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Ward  was  born  at  Momence,  Illinois, 
May  16,  1885,  son  of  Charles  F.  and  Alice 
(Hess)  Ward,  his  father  a  native  of  Canada 
and  his  mother  of  Kankakee.  Walter  B.  Ward 
was  educated  in  district  schools,  and  attended 
preparatory  school  at  Winona  Lake,  Indiana. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  had  his  first  working 
experience  in  a  creamery  and  in  the  ice  cream 
business  at  Grant  Park,  Illinois.  He  was 
connected  with  a  creamery  and  ice  cream  fac- 
tory at  Manteno,  and  after  two  years  came 
to  Kankakee,  where  he  was  employed  by  the 
Anderson-Wright  Dairy  Company.  In  1909 
he  purchased  the  Kankakee  Ice  Cream  Com- 
pany, and  this  is  the  business  which  he  directs 
today,  though  with  many  improvements  and 
additions.  The  first  part  of  the  present  mod- 
ern plant  was  erected  in  1910,  and  other 
building  and  equipment  were  added  in  1919. 
There  is  now  a  two-story  structure,  105  by  145 
feet,  with  facilities  for  a  large  wholesale  and 
jobbing  business  in  ice  cream,  dairy  products 
and  other  soda  fountain  supplies.  Mr.  Ward 
is  president  and  manager  of  the  business,  with 
F.  W.  Holmes,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
J.  W.  Kisner,  vice  president. 

Mr.  Ward  married,  in  1906,  Miss  Matie  V. 
Brown,  a  native  of  Decatur,  Alabama,  and 
daughter  of  William  A.  and  Matie  (Collins) 
Brown.  They  have  two  children,  Elizabeth 
and  William.     Mr.  Ward  is  a  deacon  in  the 


Presbyterian  Church,  is  a  director  of  the  Kan- 
kakee Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  president  of 
the  local  Rotary  Club  and  is  a  thirty-second 
degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  Shriner,  a 
member  of  the  Lodge  and  Encampment  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Re- 
bekahs,  the  Eastern  Star,  Sons  of  Veterans, 
B.  P.  O.  Elks  and  the  Kankakee  Country  Club. 
Mrs.  Ward  is  a  member  of  the  Woman's  Club 
and  has  affiliations  with  the  Rebekahs  and  the 
Eastern  Star. 

William  0.  Warren,  M.  D.  Recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
Clinton  County,  Dr.  William  O.  Warren,  of 
Carlyle,  is  enjoying  a  large  practice,  and  ren- 
dering a  very  constructive  service  both  profes- 
sionally and  as  a  private  citizen.  He  was  born 
in  Wayne  County,  Illinois,  August  9,  1890, 
a  son  of  John  R.  and  Mary  Ann  (Burkett) 
Warren,  and  grandson  of  William  and  Vina 
Warren,  natives  of  Illinois.  The  Warrens 
came,  about  1830,  from  South  Carolina  to 
Illinois.  William  Burkett,  the  maternal  grand- 
father, was  a  native  of  Illinois,  to  which  state 
his  father  came  from  Louisiana  about  1830. 
Members  of  both  families  served  in  the  war 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  a  paternal 
uncle,  Adam  Warren,  having  been  killed  in 
action,  and  a  Burkett  served  in  the  American 
Revolution. 

John  R.  Warren  is  a  retired  farmer,  a 
Methodist  in  religious  faith,  and  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  and  his  wife  had 
the  following  children  born  to  them:  Adam, 
who  married  Hassa  Ellis,  has  a  daughter; 
Halleck,  who  married  Lola  Kuehne,  has  two 
sons,  Fred  and  William  W.,  who  is  unmarried; 
Doctor  Warren,  who  was  next  in  order  of 
birth;  and  Effie  and  Lou,  both  of  whom  are 
unmarried. 

Following  his  leaving  the  district  school 
Doctor  Warren  entered  the  Carbondale,  Illi- 
nois, State  Normal  School  and  took  the  reg- 
ular course,  following  which  he  entered  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Saint 
Louis  and  was  graduated  therefrom  in  1915, 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  For 
the  subsequent  year  he  was  interne  at  Saint 
Mary's  Hospital,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  and 
then  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  Carlyle,  where  he  has  since  remained 
with  the  exception  of  the  time  he  was  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  Each  year  he  does 
post-graduate  work  at  the  Chicago  Polyclinic 
or  the  University  of  Saint  Louis. 

During  the  late  war  he  entered  the  Med- 
ical Reserve  Corps  and  was  commissioned  a 
first  lieutenant,  and  was  called  to  the  colors 
April  3,  1918.  He  was  sent  to  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas,  with  the  First  Army  Ambulance 
Corps,  and  remained  there  for  about  three 
months.  Ordered  overseas,  he  sailed  from  Ho- 
boken,  New  York,  and  landed  at  Brest, 
France.  Sent  to  the  front  at  once,  he  was 
at  Chateau  Thierry  for  two  weeks  as  first 
aid,  and  served  in  a  similar  position  for  two 
weeks  at  Saint  Mihiel.  From  there  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Argonne  front,  and  while 
thus  serving  the  armistice  was  signed.  So 
heavy  had  been  his  duties  that  he  was  then 
sent  to  a  rest  camp  near  Chateau  Long,  was 
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later  at  St.  Lazare,  and  thence  back  home, 
reaching  Hoboken  in  March,  1919.  For  two 
days  he  was  detained  at  Camp  Mills,  but  was 
then  sent  on  to  Camp  Grant,  and  was  honor- 
ably discharged  March  25,  1919,  and  returned 
at  once  to  Carlyle  and  his  practice. 

In  October,  1912,  Doctor  Warren  married 
Flora  Ellis,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Grace 
(Harris)  Ellis,  both  of  whom  are  living,  he 
being  a  retired  farmer,  and  a  Baptist  in  re- 
ligious faith.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  have  four 
children:  Cora,  who  married  Fred  Hickey 
and  has  two  children;  Mrs.  Warren,  who  was 
the  second  child;  Lou,  who  married  Ad  Hickey, 
and  they  have  two  children;  Elsie,  who  mar- 
ried Fred  Kease,  and  they  have  one  child. 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Warren  have  no  children. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  County,  State  and  National  Med- 
ical societies  hold  his  membership,  and  he  be- 
longs to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows. Doctor  Warren  is  a  very  interesting 
young  man  of  exceptional  ability  profes- 
sionally, and  keeps  abreast  of  the  advance- 
ment in  his  calling.  His  standing  in  his  home 
community  is  unquestioned. 

Joseph  Monty  lived  during  most  of  his  long 
life  in  Kankakee  County.  He  was  a  Union 
soldier  in  the  Civil  war,  and  in  all  relations 
commanded  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his 
fellow  citizens. 

He  was  born  at  Chambly,  Quebec,  Canada, 
June  17,  1836,  son  of  Joseph  and  Isabelle 
(McQuaid)  Monty.  His  father  was  a  native 
of  Canada,  of  French  ancestry,  while  his 
mother  was  Scotch.  In  1854,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  Joseph  Monty  came  to  Kankakee 
County,  Illinois,  with  his  mother.  He  en- 
gaged in  farming,  and  on  August  1,  1862, 
enlisted  in  the  Sixty-fourth  Illinois  Infantry. 
He  was  in  the  service  until  honorably  dis- 
charged at  Quincy,  Illinois,  in  May,  1865, 
coming  out  as  a  corporal.  He  received  a  gun- 
shot wound  in  one  of  the  battles  around  At- 
lanta, and  that  wound  troubled  him  more  or 
less  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  followed  farm- 
ing in  Kankakee  County,  also  in  Benton  Coun- 
ty, Indiana,  and  died  at  Goodland,  Indiana, 
January  17,   1916. 

In  1874  Joseph  Monty  married  Hilda  Bloom, 
who  now  resides  at  169  South  Wildwood  Ave- 
nue in  Kankakee.  Mrs.  Monty  was  born  in 
Rockville  Township,  Kankakee  County,  in 
April,  1849,  daughter  of  Henry  Sterling  and 
Elizabeth  Ann  (Kerns)  Bloom.  Her  father 
was  born  in  Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania, 
August  5,  1820,  and  her  mother,  in  Montgom- 
ery County,  New  York,  April  10,  1827.  Eliza- 
beth Kerns  was  a  daughter  of  John  and  Mar- 
garet (Vrooman)  Kerns,  the  former  a  native 
of  Ireland  and  the  latter  of  New  York.  They 
were  married  in  1825,  and  in  1837  settled  in 
Will  County,  Illinois.  David  and  Polly  Ann 
(Rutty)  Bloom,  the  paternal  grandparents  of 
Mrs.  Monty,  were  also  pioneers  of  Will  Coun- 
ty, Illinois,  where  they  settled  in  1834.  He 
was  born  in  Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1800,  and  his  wife  was  born  in  1799,  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  were  married  in  1819. 
David  Bloom  was  a  millwright  by  trade  and 
after  coming  to  Illinois  built  one  of  the  first 
sawmills  in  his  section  of  the  state,  and  also 


helped  build  the  mill  and  dam  at  Bourbonnais. 
In  March,  1837,  he  removed  to  Rockville  Town- 
ship, Kankakee  County,  where  he  secured  a 
homestead.  In  1849  he  went  out  to  California 
as  a  gold  prospector  and  while  at  Marysville 
helped  operate  one  of  the  first  sawmills  and 
also  built  one  of  the'  first  hotels.  Mrs.  Mon- 
ty's mother  died  in  1911.  Her  father  who 
spent  his  active  career  on  a  farm  in  Rock 
Creek  Township,  died  February  3,  1899.  He 
had  been  a  justice  of  the  peace,  was  post- 
master of  Bloom  Post  Office  at  Rockville,  and 
was  on  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners. 
Mrs.  Monty  is  one  of  thirteen  children,  eight 
still  living:  Guy,  of  Joliet;  Edith,  of  Kan- 
kakee; Mrs.  Hilda  Monty;  Inez,  of  Kankakee; 
Linda,  wife  of  Ernest  Loring,  of  Yuma,  Col- 
orado; David,  of  San  Francisco,  California; 
Miss  Bessie  0.,  who  lives  with  her  sisters  in 
Kankakee;  and  Margaret,  wife  of  Fred  H. 
Walkley,  of  Sacramento,  California.  Mrs. 
Monty  is  a  worshiper  at  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Earl  C.  Casey,  who  is  a  successful  promoter 
of  oil  development  industry  and  who  is  serv- 
ing in  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  main- 
tains his  office  at  504  Morris  Building  in  the 
city  of  Joliet. 

Mr.  Casey  is  a  scion  of  the  third  generation 
of  the  family  in  Illinois,  where  his  paternal 
grandfather,  Zadok  Casey,  established  resi- 
dence in  an  early  day.  Mr.  Casey  was  born 
on  the  homestead  farm  near  Mount  Vernon, 
Jefferson  County,  Illinois,  in  the  year  1884, 
and  is  a  son  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Casey  and 
Jennie  (Marteeny)  Casey,  the  former  of  whom 
was  born  near  Mount  Vernon,  this  state,  and 
the  latter  at  Danville,  Illinois.  Thomas  J. 
Casey  was  long  engaged  in  business  as  a  suc- 
cessful breeder  and  grower  of  high-grade 
horses  and  mules. 

Earl  C.  Casey  attended  the  public  schools 
until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
initiated  an  apprenticeship  in  the  milling  and 
smelting  of  ores  at  Florence,  Colorado.  Five 
years  later  he  associated  himself  with  the  oil- 
refining  business  at  Boulder,  that  state,  he 
having  there  been  allied  with  his  father-in-law 
in  establishing  one  of  the  first  refineries  in 
Colorado,  and  having  later  become  a  pioneer 
in  connection  with  oil  production  in  the  Spring 
Valley  district  of  Wyoming.  He  there  became 
one  of  the  principals  in  establishing  a  refinery, 
and  after  serving  as  superintendent  of  the 
same  three  years  he  disposed  of  his  interest 
in  the  property,  which  at  that  time  was  sold 
to  the  Utah  Oil  &  Refining  Company  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  Under  the  new  ownership  Mr. 
Casev  was  retained  as  superintendent  of  the 
Spring  Valley  refinery  during  the  ensuing 
three  years,  and  he  then  returned  to  Illinois 
and  became  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Lockport  works  of  the  Texas  Oil  Company. 
He  was  soon  advanced  to  the  position  of  super- 
intendent of  the  plant,  and  after  continuing 
his  residence  at  Lockport  four  years  he  re- 
turned to  Wyoming  and  associated  himself 
with  the  Interior  Oil  &  Development  Company, 
in  the  Salt  Creek  fields  and  with  headquarters 
at  Casper.  There  he  remained  two  and  one- 
half  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  es- 
tablished his  residence  in  Joliet,  Illinois,  where 
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he  has  since  been  engaged  successfully  in  the 
oil-jobbing  business  and  has  also  been  associ- 
ated with  development  work  in  the  oil  fields, 
he  being  now  the  president  of  the  Northern 
Oil  Development  Company  of  Joliet,  which  has 
large  interests  in  the  vicinity  of  Minooka, 
Grundy  County,  this  state,  where  wells  are 
being  driven  and  other  development  work  car- 
ried forward  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  in 
the  autumn  of  1925.  Within  the  period  of  his 
association  with  the  oil  industry  Mr.  Casey 
has  made  a  close  study  of  geology,  especially 
in  its  connection  with  oil  development. 

The  republican  party  receives  the  loyal  al- 
legiance of  Mr.  Casey,  and  while  he  has  not 
been  a  seeker  of  public  office,  he  has  held  that 
of  justice  of  the  peace  since  May  4,  1925.  He 
is  affiliated  with  the  four  bodies  of  the  York 
Rite  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  in  which  his 
main  alliance  is  with  the  Commandery  of 
Knights  Templars  in  his  home  city,  and  he  is 
likewise  a  Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  and  a 
member  of  Joliet  Lodge  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Speed  Boy  Club  and  the  N.  E.  A.  Club,  and 
he  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in  the  Meth- 
odist Church. 

In  1904  Mr.  Casey  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Mabel  L.  Clark,  who  was  born  at 
Neodesha,  Kansas,  and  whose  death  occurred 
in  1913,  she  being  survived  by  one  child,  Clark 
Thomas,  who  was  born  April  19,  1911.  In  the 
year  1921  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Casey  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Kirkham,  who 
was  born  and  reared  in  Joliet  and  who  is  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Agnes  (Cooper) 
Kirkham,  the  former  a  native  of  England  and 
the  latter  of  Scotland.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Casey 
have  a  winsome  little  daughter,  Virginia 
Agnes,  who  was  born  November  8,  1924. 

Thomas  Killmer  Sprague,  auditor  of  Will 
County,  is  one  of  the  substantial  citizens  and 
honored  men  of  Joliet,  of  which  city  he  is  a 
native  son,  having  been  born  here  May  15, 
1893.  His  parents,  Charles  Norman  and  Alice 
(Killmer)  Sprague,  were  born  at  Du  Page, 
Will  County.  The  paternal  grandfather, 
Thomas  Jefferson  Sprague,  and  the  maternal 
grandparents,  Reuben  and  Hannah  Killmer, 
were  New  Yorkers  who  became  early  settlers 
of  Will  County,  and  there  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. Charles  Norman  Sprague  in  addition  to 
his  farming  interests  was  successfully  engaged 
in  the  quarry  industry  in  Will  County.  Later 
in  life  he  became  a  dairyman,  but  he  is  now 
retired. 

Growing  up  in  his  native  city,  Thomas  Kill- 
mer Sprague  attended  its  schools,  and  was 
graduated  from  high  school  in  1914.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  dairy  business,  and 
continued  to  conduct  it  until  in  January,  1918, 
when  he  sold  it  to  enter  the  World  war.  On 
April  29,  1918,  he  enlisted,  and  was  assigned 
to  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  Ma- 
chine Gun  Corps,  Thirty-third  Division,  of  the 
United  States  army,  and  was  in  western 
Texas  for  about  a  month.  Sailing  overseas, 
he  participated  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  offen- 
sive, the  Saint  Mihiel  offensive,  and  others  of 
the  major  engagements.  Seven  times  he  went 
over  the  top,  and  for  his  capture  of  fourteen 
Germans   he   received   a   citation   for  bravery 


September  26,  1918.  After  the  armistice  he 
was  stationed  in  Luxemburg,  and  while  there 
attended  the  university.  He  returned  to  the 
United  States  from  Brest,  France,  with  his 
regiment,  and  was  honorably  discharged  May 
30,  1919. 

Upon  his  return  to  Joliet  he  was  in  the 
general  insurance  business  until  April,  1920, 
when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Will  County,  and  served  for 
two  terms.  Governor  Small  appointed  him  an 
examiner  in  the  department  of  trade  and  com- 
merce for  insurance,  and  he  continued  to  serve 
as  such  until  December,  1924,  when  he  was 
elected  auditor  of  Will  County. 

On  May  16,  1922,  Mr.  Sprague  married 
Martha  J.  Streitz,  born  at  Joliet,  a  daughter 
of  Rudolph  and  Hermine  Streitz,  natives  of 
Germany.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sprague  have  one 
son,  Thomas  Killmer,  who  was  born  March  24, 
1923.  Mr.  Sprague  is  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  In  politics  he  is  a  repub- 
lican. His  fraternal  connections  are  those 
which  he  maintains  with  the  Masonic  Order, 
in  which  he  has  been  advanced  through  the 
Chapter,  Commandery  and  Shrine;  with  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  in 
which  he  has  held  all  of  the  offices  except  that 
of  exalted  ruler;  with  the  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose,  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 
He  also  belongs  to  the  Isaac  Walton  League, 
the  Musicians  Union  and  the  Rivals  Club,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  Joliet. 

Charles  Norman  Sprague,  father  of  Auditor 
Sprague,  was  born  in  Du  Page  Township,  Will 
County,  June  19,  1846.  His  parents  were  na- 
tives of  Hamburg,  New  York,  now  Orchard 
Park,  and  there  the  father  was  born  Novem- 
ber 10,  1810.  Coming  to  Will  County,  he 
drove  overland,  in  company  with  a  neighbor, 
Amos  Paxton,  and  Thomas  J.  Sprague,  the 
grandfather  of  Auditor  Sprague,  and  father  of 
Charles  Norman,  bought  160  acres  of  land  in 
Du  Page  Township.  Pioneer  conditions  pre- 
vailed, and  this  early  settler,  who  had  but 
little  experience  as  a  farmer,  having  been  a 
merchant  in  his  old  home,  found  his  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  his  first  forty  acres 
cleared  and  fenced.  After  that  his  experience 
guided  him.  In  farming  he  really  found  his 
life  work,  and  became  more  than  ordinarily 
successful,  accumulating  over  500  acres  of 
land.  His  greatest  success  was  achieved  in 
raising  stock,  which  he  was  able  to  let  run  on 
the  unentered  land,  then  called  commons. 
After  he  retired  he  moved  to  Joliet,  and  here 
he  died  October  22,  1898.  He  was  a  staunch 
democrat,  and  belonged  to  Joliet  Lodge  No. 
538,  A.  F.  and  A.  M. 

On  January  9,  1845,  Thomas  J.  Sprague 
married  Mrs.  Lydia  (Swift)  Godfrey,  a 
daughter  of  Schubel  and  Eunice  (Olmstead) 
Swift,  natives  of  New  York  State,  and  widow 
of  Charles  Godfrey,  a  native  of  New  York 
State,  to  whom  she  bore  three  children :  Eu- 
nice E.,  who  is  deceased;  Joseph,  who  lived 
at  Plainfield,  Illinois,  where  he  died  in  1925; 
and  Julia  M.,  who  lives  at  Joliet.  Thomas 
J.  Sprague  and  his  wife  had  the  following 
children :  Charles  Norman,  who  was  the  first- 
born; Elizabeth,  who  married  Jonathan  Ma- 
ther and  resides  at  the  corner  of  Nicholson 
and  Western,  Joliet;  and  Harriet,  who  is  the 
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widow  of  Albert  Phelps,  of  Du  Page  Town- 
ship, Will  County. 

Charles  Norman  Sprague  attended  the  dis- 
trict schools  and  those  of  Naperville,  Illinois, 
for  one  winter,  and  remained  on  his  father's 
farm  until  his  marriage  in  1869,  after  which 
he  rented  one  of  his  father's  farms,  and  spent 
three  years  on  it.  Returning  to  the  home- 
stead, he  helped  his  father  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, which  was  so  developed  as  to  include  the 
making  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  assumed 
such  proportions  that  it  was  moved  to  Joliet 
October  1,  1886.  Charles  Norman  Sprague 
retailed  milk  and  produced  high-grade  butter 
and  cheese  for  many  years.  After  he  left 
that  business  he  and  his  brother  bought  537 
acres  of  land  in  one  piece  in  Lockport  Town- 
ship, Will  County,  and  on  it  conducted  a  dairy, 
selling  rights  to  the  railroad  and  other  con- 
cerns. They  also  dealt  in  stone,  which  they 
quarried  and  sold,  and  continued  in  the 
stone  business  for  about  ten  years,  when  they 
disposed  of  it,  but  kept  on  with  the  dairy, 
which  was  finally  disposed  of  to  the  Flint 
Sanitary  Milk  Company.  Since  then  Mr. 
Sprague  has  lived  retired  in  his  comfortable 
home  at  805  Van  Buren  Street,  Joliet. 

On  November  25,  1869,  Charles  Norman 
Sprague  married  Alice  C.  Killmer,  born  in 
Du  Page  Township,  a  daughter  of  Reuben  W. 
Killmer,  born  at  Essex,  New  York.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sprague  became  the  parents  of  the  fol- 
lowing children:  Harriet  M.,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Robert  Mattheson,  of  Joliet;  Mabel  S.,  who 
is  the  wife  of  Oscar  Kase  and  lives  on  Van 
Buren  Street;  and  Thomas  Killmer,  whose 
name  heads  this  review.  Hannah,  the  oldest 
child  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months. 

Charles  Norman  Sprague  belongs  to  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  but  he  attends 
services  at  the  Universalist  Church.  In  po- 
litical faith  he  is  a  republican,  and  he  served 
as  assessor  of  Du  Page  Township.  He  is  a 
Mason  and  belongs  to  the  Joliet  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Raymond  J.  Fenton  is  associated  with  his 
brother,  James  P.  Fenton,  in  the  conducting 
of  a  general  insurance  business  in  his  native 
City  of  Joliet,  and  has  won  standing  as  one 
of  the  successful  younger  representatives  of 
this  line  of  enterprise  in  Will  County.  Mr. 
Fenton  was  born  in  the  City  of  Joliet  in  the 
year  1904,  and  is  a  son  of  John  J.  and  Maria 
(McCraney)  Fenton,  both  likewise  natives  of 
the  State 'of  Illinois,  where  the  former  was 
born  in  Bureau  County  and  the  latter  in  Will 
County.  The  parents  are  sterling  citizens  of 
Joliet,  where  they  have  long  maintained  their 
home,  John  J.  Fenton  having  been  a  foreman 
in  the  employ  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  for  the  past  forty- 
eight  years.  The  subject  of  this  review  is  the 
youngest  in  a  family  of  five  children,  and  his 
brother,  James  P.,  with  whom  he  is  associated 
in  the  insurance  business,  is  the  eldest  of  the 
number;  Esther  M.  remains  at  the  parental 
home;  Marguerite  died  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years;  and  John  J.,  Jr.,  died  in  infancy.  The 
religious  faith  of  the  family  is  that  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Raymond  J.  Fenton  gained  his  preliminary 
education   by   attending   the   parochial    school 


of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  thereafter 
continued  his  studies  in  De  La  Salle  High 
School  and  effectively  supplemented  his  earlier 
training,  his  brother,  James  P.  being  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Joliet  Township  High  School. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  Raymond  J. 
Fenton  took  a  position  as  salesman  in  a  fur- 
niture store  in  his  native  city,  and  after  he 
had  been  thus  employed  during  a  period  of 
eighteen  months  he  became  associated  with  his 
brother,  James  P.,  in  establishing  the  general 
insurance  agency  that  they  have  since  con- 
ducted with  marked  success,  the  excellence 
of  service  given  having  gained  to  the  firm  a 
substantial  and  representative  support,  and 
the  well  appointed  offices  of  the  firm  being 
established  at  405  D'Arcy  Building.  Mr.  Fen- 
ton and  the  other  children  of  the  family  re- 
main at  the  parental  home,  215  North  Hickory 
Street,  and  the  members  of  the  family  are  all 
communicants  of  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church. 
James  P.  Fenton  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  and  is  a  veteran  of  the  World 
war,  in  which  he  was  in  active  service  over- 
seas, he  having  been  for  eighteen  months  with 
the  allied  forces  in  Siberia. 

Harry  A.  Hamlin  has  developed  in  the  city 
of  Joliet  a  substantial  and  prosperous  direct 
advertising  business,  which  is  conducted  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Harry  A.  Hamlin  Company 
and  which  has  the  best  of  modern  facilities  for 
the  turning  out  of  high-grade  printing  and 
multigraphing  work.  Of  this  business  Mr. 
Hamlin  is  the  sole  owner,  and  his  well 
equipped  headquarters  are  maintained  in  the 
Ottawa  Building,  305  Van  Buren  Street.  His 
home  is  on  Campbell  Street. 

Mr.  Hamlin  was  born  at  Morris,  judicial 
center  of  Grundy  County,  Illinois,  December 
11,  1885,  and  is  a  son  of  Orrin  R.  and  Imo- 
gene  (Redfield)  Hamlin,  both  natives  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  where  the  former  was 
born  at  Ariskony  Falls  and  the  latter  in  Jef- 
ferson County.  Oliver  Hamlin,  grandfather 
of  the  subject  of  this  review,  likewise  was  born 
and  reared  in  the  old  Empire  State,  where  the 
family  was  established  in  an  early  day.  In 
New  York  State  were  likewise  born  Nathaniel 
and  Sallie  Redfield,  maternal  grandparents  of 
him  whose  name  introduces  this  sketch.  The 
marriage  of  Orrin  R.  Hamlin  and  Imogene 
Redfield  was  solemnized  at  Lisbon,  Illinois,  and 
Mr.  Hamlin  gave  the  greater  part  of  his  active 
life  to  service  as  a  skilled  millwright.  He 
located  in  Joliet  in  1886,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death  in  1904.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Volunteer  Fire  Department. 
His  widow  is  now  a  resident  of  Joliet.  The 
other  surviving  son  is  Clarence  Nathaniel, 
who  resides  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  who  is 
a  train  messenger  for  the  American  Railway 
Express  Company. 

Harry  A.  Hamlin  continued  his  studies  in 
the  public  schools  until  he  had  attained  to  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  when  he  initiated  his 
apprenticeship  to  the  printer's  trade  in  a  job 
printing  office  in  the  city  of  Joliet,  where  he 
was  thus  engaged  two  and  one-half  years.  He 
next  passed  a  year  in  the  job  printing  depart- 
ment of  the  Joliet  Herald,  and  thereafter  he 
was  employed  as  pressman  in'  the  office  of  the 
Joliet  Republican  during  a  period  of  two  and 
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one-half  years.  He  was  associated  the  fol- 
lowing year  with  the  Joliet  Daily  News,  and 
thereafter  he  was  again  in  the  service  of  the 
Herald  for  some  time.  He  next  served  three 
years  as  pressman  in  the  local  printing  estab- 
lishment of  Garlach  &  Barklow,  and  he  then 
became  assistant  circulation  manager  with  the 
Joliet  Daily  and  Sunday  Herald,  his  work  in 
this  connection  being  at  night  and  he  having 
at  the  same  time  attended  a  local  business 
college  one  year.  After  severing  his  associa- 
tion with  the  printing  business  Mr.  Hamlin 
established  and  conducted  the  first  motor  par- 
cel delivery  business  in  Joliet,  and  after  oper- 
ating this  successfully  during  a  period  of  three 
years  he  sold  the  equipment  and  business  and 
became  associated  with  Earl  C  Hasey  in  the 
advertising  service  business,  he  having  as- 
sumed sole  control  of  the  enterprise  two  years 
later  and  having  since  continued  the  same 
most  successfully,  under  the  title  of  the  Harry 
A.  Hamlin  Company. 

In  national  and  state  politics  Mr.  Hamlin 
pays  loyal  allegiance  to  the  republican  party, 
but  in  local  affairs  he  supports  men  and  meas- 
ures meeting  the  approval  of  his  judgment, 
regardless  of  strict  partisan  lines.  He  is  affi- 
liated with  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America, 
and  of  the  local  organization  of  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose  he  served  sixteen  years  as 
treasurer.  He  is  an  active  member  and  sup- 
porter of  the  Joliet  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
is  one  of  the  progressive  business  men  and 
citizens  of  his  home  city. 

January  28,  1920,  recorded  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Hamlin  and  Miss  Florence  Elizabeth  Bar- 
ringer,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  Joliet  and 
whose  youthful  education  was  here  received 
in  the  public  schools,  including  the  high  school. 
Mrs.  Hamlin  is  a  daughter  of  Conrad  and 
Florence  (Wiser)  Barringer,  the  former  of 
whom  was  born  at  Troy,  New  York,  and  the 
latter  at  Joliet,  Illinois.  The  paternal  grand- 
parents of  Mrs.  Hamlin  were  Andrew  and 
Catherine  (Sharp)  Barringer,  both  natives  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  her  maternal 
grandparents  were  Samuel  Henry  and  Eliza- 
beth (Jones)  Wiser,  the  former  of  whom  was 
born  at  Elmira,  New  York,  and  the  latter  at 
Providence,  New  Brunswick,  Canada.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hamlin  have  a  fine  son,  Richard 
Earl,  who  was  born  July  29,  1922.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hamlin  have  membership  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  Mrs.  Hamlin  is 
active  in  the  work  of  the  Sunday  School  and 
the  Ladies  Aid  Society. 

Bernard  H.  Hertenstein.  His  modern  de- 
partment store  that  would  be  a  credit  to  any 
community,  standing  as  a  monument  to  his 
sound  business  judgment  and  industry,  Ber- 
nard H.  Hertenstein,  stands  out  as  the  lead- 
ing merchant  of  New  Baden,  if  not  of  Clinton 
County,  and  is  a  man  who  holds  the  full  con- 
fidence of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  was  born 
in  his  present  home  city,  January  3,  1889,  a 
son  of  Rudolph  and  Ida  (Monken)  Herten- 
stein, and  grandson  of  John  and  Christina 
(Leoffel)  Hertenstein,  natives  of  Germany, 
who  came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  at 
New  Baden.  On  the  maternal  side  of  the 
family  Bernard  H.  Hertenstein  is  a  grand- 
son  of  John   and   Mary    (Gundlach)    Monken, 


also  natives  of  Germany.  About  1880  they 
came  to  the  United  States  and  located  at 
Belleville,  Illinois. 

Rudolph  Hertenstein  was  born  in  Germany, 
October  1,  1850,  as  were  his  two  brothers 
and  two  sisters.  Accompanying  the  other 
members  of  the  family  to  this  country  in  1854, 
he  settled  at  New  Baden,  and  advanced  with 
the  village  until  he  stands  today  among  its 
leading  citizens.  In  1872  he  began  his  mer- 
chandising as  a  peddler,  driving  over  the  road 
between  New  Baden  and  Saint  Louis,  Missouri, 
and  continuing  this  work  until  1890,  making 
money  and  saving  enough  to  be  able  to  open, 
in  1896,  a  store  at  New  Baden.  His  educa- 
tion was  confined,  outside  of  what  he  had  re- 
ceived in  Germany,  to  a  three-weeks  session 
in  a  district  school  while  he  was  working  on 
a  farm  after  he  came  to  this  country,  and 
before  he  started  on  the  road  as  a  peddler. 
In  1896  his  business  was  entirely  wiped  out 
by  the  tornado  which  visited  this  part  of  the 
state,  but  with  characteristic  persistency  he 
began  all  over  again,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  he  had  a  fine,  substantial  store,  and 
handled  dry  goods,  ready-to-wear  clothing  for 
both  men  and  women,  and  groceries,  all  of 
his  stocks  being  of  excellent  quality,  while 
prices  and  services  were  eminently  satisfac- 
tory. Under  the  present  management  the 
same  policies  are  maintained,  and  the  business 
shows  a  gratifying  increase  with  each  year. 

Mrs.  Hertenstein,  mother  of  Bernard  H. 
Hertenstein,  died  in  1914,  having  borne  her 
husband  the  following  children:  John,  who 
died  in  childhood;  J.  R.,  who  first  married 
Louisa  Singler,  by  whom  he  had  six  children, 
of  whom  those  living  are  Roland,  George  and 
Barbara,  and  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
he  was  again  married  and  had  a  son,  Melvin, 
who  is  with  his  father;  Emma,  who  married 
Frank  Hess,  and  has  one  child,  Murray;  Otto, 
who  was  unmarried;  and  Herman,  both  of 
whom  died  with  influenza  in  1918,  the  latter 
having  married  Blanche  Mitzel  and  they  had 
six  children,  Olga,  Daniel,  Marybell,  Clifford, 
Harold  and  Dorothy;  George,  who  died  in 
1898;  Bernard  H.,  whose  name  heads  this  re- 
view;  and  Olga,  who  is  unmarried. 

After  attending  the  graded  schools  of  New 
Baden  and  Carlyle  High  School  Bernard  H. 
Hertenstein  entered  Central  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege, Warrenton,  Missouri,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1910,  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science.  For  the  subsequent  three 
years  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  school  in 
Missouri,  then,  returning  to  New  Baden,  he 
was  assistant  cashier  of  the  New  Baden  Bank. 
After  holding  that  position  for  six  years  he 
moved  to  Jackson,  Mississippi,  and  became 
auditor  of  the  Aviston  Flour  Company,  but 
in  1918,  upon  the  death  of  his  brothers,  then 
in  charge  of  the  New  Baden  store,  he  re- 
turned, and  since  then  has  been  its  manager, 
his  sister  Olga  being  in  the  store  with  him. 
Mr.  Hertenstein  is  president  of  the  school 
board  of  New  Baden,  was  at  one  time  village 
treasurer,  and  is  one  of  the  most  representa- 
tive  of   its   citizens. 

On  September  18,  1913,  Mr.  Hertenstein 
married  Miss  Jennie  Combs,  of  Memphis,  Mis- 
souri, a  daughter  of  W.  T.  and  Mary   (Hud- 
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son)  Combs,  both  of  whom  are  living.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Combs  have  had  the  following  chil- 
dren born  to  them :  Victor  R.,  who  married 
Harriet  Rebeccah  Mahon,  who  died  in  1924, 
having  borne  her  husband  six  children,  Har- 
riet, Mary,  William,  Victor,  Jackson  and  Geor- 
gia Ann;  and  Mrs.  Hertenstein.  One  child 
has  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hertenstein,  a 
daughter  named  Mary  Louise.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He 
is  a  Knight  Templar  and  Shriner,  and  also 
belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  It  is  a 
source  of  great  pride  to  Mr.  Hertenstein  that 
he  can  trace  his  family  back  in  his  home  com- 
munity through  three  generations,  and  for 
several  more  abroad.  Honoring  his  father  as 
he  has  always  done,  he  appreciates  what  he 
owes  to  him,  not  only  in  a  material  way,  but 
also  for  careful  training  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  it  has  always  been  his  aim  to  live 
up  to  his  father's  principles  and  his  expecta- 
tions of  him.  For  these  and  other  equally 
cogent  reasons  Mr.  Hertenstein  is  very  pros- 
perous, and  his  influence  is  a  strong  and  up- 
lifting one  throughout  a  wide  region. 

W.  A.  Yates  is  a  native  of  Eastern  Illinois, 
but  his  home  since  early  manhood  has  been 
at  Kankakee.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
connected  with  the  State  Hospital,  and  is  now 
in  the  undertaking  business. 

He  was  born  at  Watseka,  Illinois,  in  1880, 
son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Binning)  Yates, 
his  father  a  native  of  Illinois  and  his  mother 
of  New  York.  William  Yates  followed  farm- 
ing as  an  occupation  and  died  in  1920,  his 
widow  residing  at  Watseka. 

W.  A.  Yates  grew  up  on  a  farm  and  shared 
in  its  work  and  activities  to  the  age  of  twenty. 
Up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  he  attended  public 
schools  in  his  home  community.  Mr.  Yates 
was  connected  with  the  Illinois  State  Hos- 
pital a  period  of  fifteen  years.  In  the  mean- 
time, in  1909,  he  became  a  licensed  embalmer, 
and  in  1918  he  engaged  in  the  undertaking 
business  with  James  Coen.  In  1921  he  became 
sole  proprietor  of  the  business,  which  is  now 
located  at  242  South  East  Avenue.  Mr.  Yates 
is  a  republican,  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  is  affiliated  with  the 
B.  P.  O.  Elks  and  Modern  Woodmen  of  Amer- 
ica. He  has  served  as  alderman  from  the 
Fourth  Ward. 

In  1902  he  married  Zilphy  Stump,  a  native 
of  Watseka  and  daughter  of  Henry  and  Alice 
Stump.     Mrs.  Yates  died  January  6,  1925. 

Joseph  Zalar,  supreme  secretary  of  the  Slo- 
venian Catholic  Union,  is  one  of  the  effective 
workers  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Slovenian 
birth  in  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the 
substantial  citizens  of  Joliet.  He  was  born  in 
Slovenia,  Jugoslavia,  October  11,  1879.  After 
attending  the  common  schools  in  his  native 
land  he  also  secured  a  collegiate  training  there, 
and  on  July  8,  1899,  came  to  the  United  States 
and  joined  his  parents  and  brothers  and  sis- 
ters who  had  settled  in  Forest  City,  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  first  work  in  his  new  home  was 
done  in  the  anthracite  coal  mines. 

On  April  2,  1894,  certain  broad-minded  per- 
sons had  organized  in  Joliet,  Illinois,  the  Slo- 
venian   Catholic    Union,    which    was    incorpo- 


rated in  the  state  of  Illinois  January  12,  1898, 
as  a  fraternity  for  Slovenian  people  now  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Zalar  be- 
came interested  in  this  organization,  and,  be- 
ing made  supreme  secretary  of  it  in  1908,  he 
came  to  Joliet  in  December  of  that  year,  and 
here  he  has  since  maintained  his  residence. 
The  object  of  the  society,  in  addition  to  taking 
care  of  its  people,  is  to  insure  men,  women 
and  children.  The  national  membership  is 
over  30,000;  the  assets  are  $1,600,000,  and  the 
home  office  is  at  1004  North  Chicago  Street, 
Joliet,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Zalar  married,  June  25,  1902,  Mary 
Dutchman,  who  was  born  in  the  same  country 
as  her  husband,  and  they  had  the  following 
children  born  to  them:  Marion,  who  is  em- 
ployed with  Mr.  Zalar;  Vida,  who  is  employed 
in  the  Joliet  National  Bank  of  Joliet;  Joseph, 
who  is  a  student  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Medicine;  Doloras,  who  is  a  senior 
in  Saint  Francis  Academy;  Hubert,  who  is  a 
student  in  the  Joliet  Township  High  School; 
and  Richard,  who  is  the  little  one  at  home. 
Mrs.  Zalar  died  June  20,  1925.  The  family 
residence  is  at  819  North  Nicholson  Street.  A 
Catholic,  Mr.  Zalar  is  a  member  of  Saint  Jo- 
seph parish,  Joliet.  He  is  a  republican,  and 
for  two  years  served  as  city  oil  inspector  in 
Joliet,  Illinois.  In  addition  to  his  connection 
with  his  insurance  organization  Mr.  Zaler  be- 
longs to  Saint  Joseph's  Society,  Saint  Peter's 
Society,  Saint  Babara's  Society,  the  Loyal  Or- 
der of  Moose,  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Joliet  Rivals  Club,  and  is  active 
in  all  of  them.  He  stands  very  well  with  the 
general  public,  as  well  as  with  his  fellow 
countrymen,  and  is  an  able  officer  of  the  union 
he  is  serving  so  faithfully. 

Fred  C.  Dames.  There  has  been  no  era 
in  recorded  history  when  the  care  of  the  dead 
has  not  been  a  feature  of  even  savage  life 
and  the  ceremonies  have  been  of  a  character 
marked  by  the  measure  of  civilization.  Study 
habits  and  customs  of  every  nation  and  it 
will  be  found  that  a  reverence  has  been  paid 
to  the  deceased  oftentimes  such  as  was  not 
given  to  the  living.  There  never  has  been, 
however,  a  time  when  the  proper,  dignified, 
sanitary  conduct  of  funeral  obsequies  and  dis- 
posal of  the  remains  of  those  whose  life  work 
has  ended,  has  been  so  complete  as  at  present. 
Funeral  directors  and  morticians  of  this  coun- 
try are  no  longer  merely  mechanics,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  carefully  trained  in  their 
profession  and  are  called  upon  to  undergo  a 
strict  examination  before  allowed  a  license. 
One  who  is  thoroughly  and  comprehensively 
prepared  in  his  calling  and  who  has  always 
lived  up  to  its  highest  ethics  is  Fred  C.  Dames, 
who  is  engaged  in  practice  at  Joliet. 

Mr.  Dames  was  born  at  Chicago,  Illinois, 
October  14,  1897,  and  is  a  son  of  Joseph  and 
Margaret  (Cramer)  Dames,  the  former  a 
native  of  Joliet,  and  the  latter  of  Chicago, 
where  she  still  makes  her  home.  Joseph  Dames, 
who  was  engaged  in  merchandising  at  Chicago 
for  a  number  of  years,  died  there  December  3, 
1916.  Fred  C.  Dames  received  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  and  after 
leaving  high  school  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years    commenced    to    learn    the    undertaking 
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business  with  a  Chicago  concern.  He  re- 
mained in  his  native  city  until  November, 
1915,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Joliet 
and  continued  to  work  at  the  same  vocation 
until  1922.  At  that  time  he  opened  his  present 
establishment  at  111  North  Joliet  Street.  He 
has  a  business  that  is  up-to-date  in  every  re- 
spect, is  a  licensed  embalmer,  and  through  his 
dignified  manner  of  carrying  on  his  business 
has  won  confidence  and  patronage.  Mr.  Dames 
is  a  member  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles 
and  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose. 

On  June  29,  1920,  Mr.  Dames  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Louise  Wilhelmi,  who 
was  born  at  Joliet,  daughter  of  John  P.  and 
Louise  (Bose)  Wilhelmi,  and  to  this  union 
there  have  been  born  two  children:  Joan 
Louise  and  Marilyn  0. 

William  W.  Smith.  The  tiresome  sameness 
that  frequently  ensue  from  the  continuous 
following  of  a  single  line  of  endeavor  has 
never  been  a  feature  of  the  career  of  William 
W.  Smith.  Gifted  with  mechanical  ingenuity 
beyond  the  average,  this  well-known  citizen 
of  Joliet  has,  at  different  times,  followed  rail- 
road construction,  bridge  building,  carpentry 
and  pattern  making,  and  in  the  meantime  has 
found  the  opportunity  to  serve  his  community 
well  in  various  offices  of  public  trust.  At 
present  he  occupies  the  office  of  recorder  of 
deeds  of  Will  County,  a  position  which  he  has 
held  since  1908  and  in  which  he  has  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  product  of  the  South,  born 
in  Madison  County,  Georgia,  January  16,  1863, 
a  son  of  William  R.  and  Polly  (Whitworth) 
Smith,  natives  of  the  same  state,  where  they 
passed  their  entire  lives  in  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  agriculture.  William  W.  Smith  was 
given  only  a  log  schoolhouse  education  and 
was  brought  up  as  the  son  of  a  farmer,  but 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  in  1886,  left 
the  parental  roof  and  went  to  Alabama,  where 
he  found  employment  in  railroad  construction 
work.  He  was  thus  employed  at  various 
points  until  1891,  when  he  formed  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Schiffler  Bridge  Company  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  construction 
of  bridges,  and  in  1893  located  at  Joliet,  where 
he  established  himself  in  business  as  a  car- 
penter and  patternmaker  for  the  Phoenix 
Horseshoe  Works.  In  the  meantime,  as  a  re- 
publican, he  had  become  interested  in  politics 
and  public  affairs,  and  in  1901  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  County  Supervisors, 
a  capacity  in  which  he  served  until  1904.  In 
1905  he  was  elected  tax  collector  of  the  town- 
ship of  Joliet,  and  in  the  fall  of  1908  was 
elected  county  recorder  of  deeds,  a  position 
in  which  he  has  been  retained  by  successive 
elections  ever  since.  During  his  seventeen 
years  of  service  in  this  office  Mr.  Smith  has 
given  his  fellow-citizens  the  benefit  of  indus- 
trious and  conscientious  work,  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  his  office  has  worked  in  an  expedi- 
tious manner. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the  Blue  Lodge, 
Chapter,  Council,  Consistory  and  Commandery 
of  Masonry  at  Joliet,  and  is  a  thirty-second 
degree  Mason  and  a  Noble  of  Ansar  Temple 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine  of  Springfield.  He  like- 
wise   holds    membership    in    the    Knights    of 


Pythias,  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  and  the 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  Interested  in 
all  things  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  his 
adopted  city,  he  is  a  working  and  constructive 
member  of  the  Joliet  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Charles  Albert  Jackson  is  president  of 
the  A.  D.  Jackson  Saddlery  Company  of  Ben- 
ton. This  is  a  prosperous  business,  its  prod- 
ucts carrying  the  name  of  Benton  to  many 
remote  localities  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
a  business  that  has  been  in  existence  for  over 
seventy  years,  always  in  the  same  family,  and 
the  great  developments  and  changes  in  mod- 
ern life  have  modified  but  not  materially  af- 
fected the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

Charles  Albert  Jackson,  whose  father  estab- 
lished the  business,  is  a  thorough  going  opti- 
mist in  commercial  matters  and  in  his  views 
of  life  in  general.  He  recalls  the  fact  that 
when  his  father  began  manufacturing  saddles 
and  harness  predictions  were  made  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  railroads  would  eliminate 
the  horse  and  consequently  the  harness  and 
saddlery  business,  but  Mr.  Jackson  believes 
that  the  horse  is  a  fixture  as  long  as  the  hu- 
man race  endures.  Mr.  Jackson  has  main- 
tained his  business  at  a  prosperous  standard 
throughout  a  depression  that  has  affected  the 
industry  as  a  whole  on  account  of  the  general 
use  of  the  automobile. 

The  founder  of  this  industry  at  Benton  was 
the  late  A.  D.  Jackson.  His  father,  David 
Jackson,  came  from  Ireland  in  1828  and  fol- 
lowed farming  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
until  his  death  in  1880,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four.  A.  D.  Jackson  was  born  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  February  9,  1829.  In 
his  youth  he  learned  the  saddler's  trade  in 
Philadelphia,  and  then  traveled  over  the  coun- 
try as  a  journeyman.  In  the  year  1855  he 
came  to  Illinois  and  first  settled  at  Shawnee- 
town,  where  he  conducted  a  shop  for  a  few 
months.  In  August  of  that  year  he  moved 
to  the  then  small  village  of  Benton,  where  he 
opened  the  first  harness  shop.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  the  present  A.  D.  Jackson  Sad- 
dlery Company.  A.  D.  Jackson  was  an  expert 
in  his  trade,  and  his  son  Charles  A.  has  thor- 
oughly learned  the  technique  of  the  business, 
and  has  been  a  master  in  resource  at  the  com- 
mercial end.  Consequently  the  business  has 
always  been  on  a  sound  footing.  The  heaviest 
misfortune  it  has  suffered  was  a  fire  which 
destroyed  the  store  in  1897,  entailing  a  heavy 
loss.  In  that  year  the  company  was  incor- 
porated, the  plant  rebuilt  and  the  output  of 
harness,  collars  and  saddles  still  goes  in  un- 
diminished volume  to  a  normal  trade  covering 
several  states. 

A.  D.  Jackson,  the  founder  of  the  business, 
died  May  11,  1906.  He  voted  for  Lincoln  in 
1860  and  1864,  being  one  of  the  few  men  in 
the  then  strongly  democratic  county  of  Frank- 
lin to  cast  their  votes  in  that  way.  He  mar- 
ried Jennie  R.,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Dud- 
ley, a  native  of  Virginia.  Mrs.  Jackson,  who 
was  born  in  Kentucky  July  20,  1834,  died  at 
Benton  February  5,  1904. 

Charles  Albert  Jackson  was  born  at  Ben- 
ton, June  12,  1866.  He  attended  the  grammar 
and  high  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  sup- 
plemented this  with  a  course  at  Bryant  and 
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Stratton's  Business  College  in  St.  Louis.  For 
over  forty  years  he  has  been  closely  identified 
with  the  A.  D.  Jackson  Saddlery  Company. 
He  was  its  traveling  salesman  for  fifteen 
years,  and  has  been  its  president  and  treas- 
urer since  his  father's  death. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Wholesale  Saddlery 
Association.  He  is  a  republican,  a  Royal 
Arch  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Consistory  and 
of  the  Shrine.  His  wife  and  children  are 
members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

He  married,  in  1893,  Miss  Daisy  Webster, 
who  died  in  1894.  Her  father,  Byron  E.  Web- 
ster, a  pioneer  druggist  of  Benton,  was  a 
Union  soldier.  Mr.  Jackson  in  1901  married 
Miss  Carrie  Layman,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
J.  and  Elizabeth  (Lemen)  Layman.  Mr.  Lay- 
man, who  died  in  1892,  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  war,  and  practiced  law  in  Benton  for 
many  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  are  the 
parents  of  two  children,  a  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth Virginia,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Frances 
Shimer  School  of  Mount  Carroll,  Illinois,  and 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  a  son, 
Charles  Abram,  who  is  a  student  at  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1927.  After  his 
graduation  he  will  be  associated  with  the 
A.  D.  Jackson  Saddlery  Company,  and  will 
represent  the  third  successive  generation  to 
engage  in  this  business. 

John  Wallace  Spears.  While  all  honest 
business  effort  is  commendable,  the  average 
person  is  apt  to  neglect  the  cultural  part  of 
life  and  forget  that  without  it  real  progress 
can  not  be  made.  The  arts  are  of  paramount 
importance,  and  their  cultivation  is  just  as 
much  of  a  national  necessity  as  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes  or  the  marketing 
of  any  commodity.  One  of  the  substantial 
citizens  of  Joliet  who  has  long  recognized  these 
facts  and  used  his  talents  and  ability  to  afford 
the  people  of  his  vicinity  an  opportunity  to 
develop  whatever  musical  gifts  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  them  is  John  Wallace  Spears, 
director  of  the  Joliet  Conservatory  of  Music. 

John  Wallace  Spears  is  a  native  product, 
having  been  born  in  Joliet  May  17,  1867,  a 
son  of  William  and  Mary  Ellen  (White) 
Spears,  natives  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  re- 
spectively. Both  came  to  the  United  States 
when  young,  and  subsequently,  after  some  time 
spent  in  New  York  City,  came  to  Joliet,  and 
here  they  met  each  other  and  were  married. 
The  father  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  he 
developed  into  one  of  the  important  contrac- 
tors and  builders  of  Joliet,  a  number  of  the 
solid  bridges,  culverts,  as  well  as  handsome 
business  blocks  and  residences  in  this  vicinity 
being  specimens  of  his  skill  and  honesty.  His 
death  occurred  in  1916,  when  he  was  seventy- 
one  years  old,  but  she  survived  him  until  1918. 

First  attending  the  common  schools  of  Jo- 
liet, John  Wallace  Spears  had  one  year  in  high 
school  and  two  years  in  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. Early  displaying  musical  talents  of  an 
unusual  order,  he  began  to  study  music  under 
the  best  of  teachers,  including  Emil  Liebling, 
after  which  he  went  abroad  and  studied  in 
Berlin,  Germany,  for  two  years  and  three 
months    under    Edouard    Schriner,    and    alto- 


gether over  one  year  in  Paris  under  Martinus 
Sieverking.  Upon  his  return  to  Joliet  he 
began  teaching  music,  and  January  1,  1906, 
he  opened  his  present  conservatory  of  music, 
205-7  North  Chicago  Street,  Joliet. 

On  October  26,  1920,  Mr.  Spears  married 
Mary  Barry,  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
foreign  buyer  for  Marshall  Field  &  Company. 
They  maintain  their  residence  at  500  South 
Ottawa  Street,  Joliet.  Mr.  Spears  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joliet  Baptist  Church,  which  he  has 
served  as  organist  for  many  years.  His  wife 
is  an  active  worker  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  In  politics  they  are  republicans.  Mr. 
Spears  is  not  only  a  musician  of  rare  ability, 
but  he  is  a  practical  man  of  affairs,  and  a 
public-spirited  citizen,  and  has  the  distinction 
of  being  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Joliet 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

John  William  Lewis  owns  and  conducts  a 
successful  general  insurance  agency  in  the 
city  of  Joliet,  with  well  equipped  offices  in  the 
Will  County  Bank  Building,  and  his  suburban 
home  is  situated  at  Plainfield,  Illinois,  within 
easy  access  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  born  in  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  August  6,  1887,  and  is  a  son  of  William 
W.  and  Harriet  (Rowland)  Lewis,  both  na- 
tives of  Wales,  where  the  former  was  born  at 
Dowlais  and  the  latter  at  Swansea,  both  having 
been  young  folk  when  they  came  to  the  United 
States  and  their  marriage  having  been  solemn- 
ized in  the  state  of  Ohio.  In  1896  William  W. 
Lewis  came  with  his  family  to  Joliet,  where 
he  and  his  wife  still  maintain  their  home  and 
where  he  was  employed  as  an  expert  roller  in 
the  plant  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  being 
now  retired. 

John  W.  Lewis  was  a  lad  of  nine  years  at 
the  time  when  the  family  home  was  established 
in  Joliet,  and  he  had  previously  attended  the 
public  schools  of  Akron,  Ohio.  He  studied  in 
Joliet  schools  and  graduated  in  1906  from  the 
high  school.  In  the  same  year  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company.  After 
remaining  thus  engaged  one  year  he  completed 
an  effective  seven  months'  course  in  a  local 
business  college,  and  he  thereafter  was  em- 
ployed a  few  months  in  the  maintenance-of- 
way  department  of  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern 
Railroad.  During  the  ensuing  three  years  Mr. 
Lewis  held  the  position  of  chief  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  Joliet  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  thereafter  he  served  about  three  years  as 
cashier  in  the  Joliet  district  office  of  the  Pru- 
dential Life  Insurance  Company  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  During  the  next  twelve  years  he 
held  the  responsible  office  of  employment  su- 
pervisor with  the  local  plant  of  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Company,  and  since  January  1, 
1921,  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  general  in- 
surance business  as  local  representative  of  an 
excellent  list  of  leading  insurance  corporations 
in  the  various  lines,  and  with  a  substantial 
supporting  patronage  that  indicates  alike  the 
effective  service  given  by  his  agency  and  also 
his  secure  place  in  popular  esteem  in  the 
community  that  has  represented  his  home  since 
his  boyhood. 

The  political  alignment  of  Mr.  Lewis  is  with 
the  republican  party,  in  the  time-honored  Ma- 
sonic  fraternity  he   has   received   the  thirty- 
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second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  besides 
being  a  Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  he  is 
affiliated  also  with  the  local  organizations  of 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks 
and  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose.  He  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Joliet  Association  of 
Commerce,  and  a  popular  member  of  the  Shab- 
bona  Club,  besides  being  manager  of  the  male 
chorus  of  this  club.  He  and  his  wife  hold 
membership  in  the  Congregational  Church. 

The  year  1912  recorded  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Lewis  and  Miss  Ethel  E.  Anderberg,  who  was 
born  at  Walnut,  Bureau  County,  Illinois,  a 
daughter  of  Nelson  and  Freda  Anderberg,  who 
were  born  in  Sweden.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
have  three  children,  whose  names  and  respec- 
tive dates  of  birth  are  here  recorded,  as  fol- 
lows: John  William,  Jr.,  May  7,  1913;  Ardath 
Harriet,  February  1,  1916;  and  Judith  Elaine, 
December  19,  1919. 

William  H.  Engbring.  Residents  of  Effing- 
ham for  over  sixty  years,  the  Engbring  family 
has  contributed  a  number  of  influential  citizens 
and  thoroughly  capable  business  men  to  the 
community,  including  William  H.  Engbring, 
who  for  thirty  years  has  been  president  of 
the  Effingham  State  Bank. 

He  was  born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  24, 
1860,  and  was  four  years  of  age  when  the 
family  moved  to  Effingham.  His  parents,  Ger- 
hard H.  and  Katherine  (Boedker)  Engbring, 
were  natives  of  Prussia,  Germany,  grew  up 
there  as  school  children  together,  but  were 
not  married  until  after  they  came  to  America. 
Their  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Cincinnati 
in  1856.  Gerhard  H.  Engbring  at  Cincinnati 
was  in  the  grocery  business.  On  moving  to 
Effingham  in  1864  he  continued  merchandis- 
ing, conducting  a  general  store  until  about 
1883.  Gerhard  H.  Engbring  was  associated 
at  that  time  with  Dr.  Henry  Eversman,  Ben- 
son Wood  and  Virgil  Wood  as  co-partners  in 
a  private  banking  firm  known  as  Eversham, 
Wood  &  Engbring.  He  remained  active  in 
this  banking  institution  until  his  death  in 
1903,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  He  was  a 
democrat  in  politics,  but  never  sought  any 
public  office,  though  several  times  he  was  given 
minor  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  at 
Effingham.  He  was  an  honored,  upright,  pro- 
gressive and  very  earnest  citizen  and  business 
man,  worshiped  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  in 
that  faith  reared  his  family  of  three  sons  and 
two  daughters.  His  wife  died  in  1901.  Of 
their  children  Henry  Engbring  entered  the 
Catholic  priesthood  and  was  one  of  the  first 
American  born  Catholic  missionaries  to  China, 
going  to  that  country  in  1888  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  after 
nine  years  of  fruitful  labor  died  there.  An- 
other son,  John  H.  Engbring,  is  also  deceased, 
leaving  one  daughter.  Of  the  two  daughters 
of  Gerhard  H.  Engbring  one,  Mary  Engbring, 
is  now  a  Sister  of  the  Notre  Dame  Order, 
and  Annie  Engbring  is  the  widow  of  T.  M. 
Lynch  and  lives  at  Mattoon,  Illinois. 

William  H.  Engbring  grew  up  in  Effing- 
ham, was  educated  in  parochial  schools  there 
and  spent  one  year  in  St.  Joseph's  College  at 
Teutopolis,  Effingham  County.  His  practical 
business  training,  under  the  direction  of  his 
father  in  the  store,  began  when  he  was  only 


twelve  years  old.  For  one  year  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  teacher  in  a  country  public  school. 
In  1879  he  was  given  a  position  in  the  private 
bank  of  F.  A.  Von  Gassy,  at  Effingham,  and 
in  1881  entered  the  banking  firm  of  Eversham, 
Wood  &  Engbring,  and  in  1885  attained  to 
a  partnership  in  this  private  bank.  When  out 
of  this  organization  came  the  Effingham  State 
Bank  Mr.  Engbring  was  chosen  its  first  cash- 
ier. After  ten  years  as  cashier  he  was  elected 
president,  and  no  small  degree  of  the  strength 
and  prosperity  of  this  banking  institution  re- 
flect the  capable  direction  and  character  of 
Mr.  Engbring  himself. 

He  has  been  alderman  of  Effingham  and  for 
at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  held  the 
office  of  school  treasurer.  He  is  a  democrat, 
a  Catholic,  member  of  the  Catholic  Knights 
of  Illinois  and  also  the  Catholic  Knights  of 
America.  He  married,  in  1887,  Miss  Louisa 
C.  Eversman,  daughter  of  Dr.  Henry  Evers- 
man. Their  family  has  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing children:  Clara,  wife  of  Joseph  A. 
Feldhake,  assisstant  cashier  in  the  Effing- 
ham State  Bank;  Mary,  wife  of  Harry  Under- 
riner,  a  druggist  at  Effingham;  Henry  G., 
assistant  cashier  in  the  Effingham  State 
Bank;  Gertrude,  a  student  in  Loyola  Uni- 
versity at  Chicago;  Hilda,  wife  of  Paul  Feld- 
hake, who  is  connected  with  the  Effingham 
Republican;  and  Louise,  an  employe  of  the 
Effingham  State  Bank. 

Frank  L.  Shup,  veteran  newspaper  editor 
and  publisher,  has  given  nearly  forty-five 
vears  of  his  life  to  the  work  of  editing  and 
publishing  the  Newton  Press.  He  is  also  a 
lawyer  by  profession. 

Mr.  Shup  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Jasper 
County,  Illinois,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Newton,  July  4,  1854,  the  second  son  of  Wil- 
liam and  Emily  (Coffin)  Shup.  His  grand- 
parents were  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  (McNett) 
Shup,  originally  spelled  Schuppe,  natives  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  former  of  Holland  Dutch 
and  the  latter  of  Irish  ancestry.  Jacob  Shup 
with  his  family  moved  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Ohio  and  settled  in  Highland  County.  William 
Shup,  who  was  born  in  Greene  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, served  with  an  Ohio  regiment  in  the 
war  with  Mexico  under  Col.  George  W.  Mor- 
gan and  General  Taylor.  Soon  after  that  war 
he  moved  to  Hancock  County,  Indiana,  where 
he  married,  in  1851,  Emily  Coffin.  She  was 
born  at  Guilford  Court  House,  North  Caro- 
lina, of  Revolutionary  ancestry,  being  a  de- 
scendant of  Tristram  Coffin,  an  Englishman 
who  settled  on  the  Island  of  Nantucket  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  Coffin  family  in  Amer- 
ica, representatives  of  which  have  been  prom- 
inent in  many  sections.  One  branch  of  the 
family  moved  to  North  Carolina.  Emily  Coffin 
with  her  parents  removed  to  Indiana.  A  year 
or  so  after  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Shup  came  to  Illinois  and  settled  on  a 
farm  in  Jasper  County,  where  they  reared 
their  family  and  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Frank  L.  Shup  acquired  a  common  school 
education  and  for  several  terms  taught  in 
country  schools.  He  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880  after  an  examina- 
tion before  the  Supreme  Court  at  Springfield. 
Mr.  Shup  had  a  pioneer's  experience  in  West- 
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ern  Kansas.  After  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
he  went  out  to  Kansas  and  settled  at  King- 
man where  he  practiced  law,  dealt  in  real 
estate,  was  assistant  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  in  March,  1881,  became  associate 
editor  of  the  Citizen.  He  remained  there  until 
May,  1882,  when  he  returned  to  Illinois  and 
on  June  2,  1882,  began  his  long  service  as 
editor  of  the  Newton  Press.  Since  1893  he 
has  been  sole  owner  of  that  newspaper,  which 
in  point  of  circulation  and  influence  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  newspapers  in  Southern 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Shup  has  always  been  active  in  the 
democratic  party,  and  has  labored  for  the 
political  success  of  his  party  and  his  friends, 
most  of  the  offices  in  which  he  has  served 
being  those  honorary  in  character  and  without 
remuneration.  He  was  the  first  village  clerk 
of  Newton.  For  three  terms  he  was  master 
in  chancery  for  Jasper  County.  In  1905  he 
was  selected  as  an  Illinois  commissioner  to  the 
exposition  at  Portland,  Oregon,  serving  with- 
out pay.  He  served  one  term  as  vice  president 
of  the  Illinois  Press  Association  and  during 
1914-15  was  manager  of  the  publicity  depart- 
ment of  the  Illinois  State  Fair  Association, 
performing  these  duties  without  salary  at 
Springfield.  He  served  as  commissioner  of 
assay  at  Philadelphia  in  1915,  and  in  1920  was 
district  supervisor  of  the  United  States  cen- 
sus. He  is  affiliated  with  the  B.  P.  O.  Elks 
and  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  Knights  of 
Pythias.  He  attends  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  which  his  son  is  a  member. 

He  married,  May  3,  1887,  Miss  Annie  Rich- 
ardson. Her  parents  were  Lieut.  Frank  D. 
and  Esther  A.    (Weer)   Richardson. 

Laurence  Edgar  Shup,  the  only  son  and 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Shup,  was 
born  at  Newton,  Illinois,  July  2,  1896.  He 
graduated  from  the  Newton  High  School,  and 
in  1918  received  the  A.  B.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Illinois,  where  he  had  specialized 
in  the  school  of  journalism.  While  at  the 
university  he  was  in  training  for  a  soldier 
and  remained  with  the  colors  until  after  the 
armistice.  Since  the  war  he  has  been  actively 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  newspaper 
business  and  is  now  manager  of  the  Newton 
Press.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Le- 
gion and  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

Ties  Velde.  To  those  who  have  never  had 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  a  modern  Illinois 
farm,  the  mention  of  farming  may  bring  to 
mind  a  team  of  hot,  tired  horses,  a  hand  plow, 
and  a  horny-handed,  dusty  son  of  the  soil, 
toiling  endlessly  from  sunup  to  sunset. 
Those  who  have  such  ideas  would  be  consid- 
erably surprised  if  they  visited  the  magnifi- 
cent farm  of  Ties  Velde  northeast  of  Manito, 
where  they  would  find  powerful  machinery 
taking  the  place  of  horse-driven  appliances 
of  former  years,  and  comfort  and  recreation 
for  all  connected  with  this  rural  property. 
The  very  productive  acres  of  this  valuable 
farm  have  not  always  borne  the  abundant 
crops  of  today.  When  Dietrich  Velde  came 
to  this  region  from  Lincoln,  Illinois,  and 
bought  a  vast  tract  of  swamp,  people  with 
less  vision   and   practical   knowledge   than   he 


laughed  at  his  folly,  and  looked  to  see  him 
bankrupted  within  a  short  time.  Dietrich 
Velde,  however,  belonged  to  a  sturdy  race, 
and  one  accustomed  to  contend  with  difficul- 
ties. He  was  born  in  Ost  Friesland,  Ger- 
many, October  1,  1856,  and  was  a  son  of  Ties 
Velde,  who  in  1866  brought  his  family  to  the 
United  States,  and  after  a  stay  in  Logan 
County,  Illinois,  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Lin- 
coln. The  German  lad  transplanted  from  Ger- 
man surroundings  to  the  broader  atmosphere 
of  Illinois  farm  life  was  eager  to  create  his 
own  opportunities,  and  as  soon  as  his  meager 
savings  gave  him  a  little  capital  he  looked 
about  him  for  a  suitable  investment.  By  that 
time  all  of  the  desirable  land  had  been  ac- 
quired by  the  earlier  settlers,  but  there  were 
many  acres  of  low  land,  lying  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  under  water,  that 
could  be  secured  for  a  small  amount.  Dietrich 
Velde  saw  his  opportunity,  and  seized  upon  it. 
In  the  face  of  advice  and  considerable  opposi- 
tion he  invested  his  little  capital  in  a  vast 
expanse  of  swamp  grass  and  mud  holes,  and 
lived  to  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of 
his  section,  and  left  behind  him  a  large  estate 
for  his  children.  Experiments  soon  proved 
that  this  land,  enriched  by  the  ages  of  de- 
cayed vegetation  was  surpassingly  fertile  once 
it  was  properly  drained,  and  not  only  was  his 
tract  in  this  condition,  but  many  other  acres 
of  low  land.  Once  he  had  proved  this  fact 
Dietrich  Velde  secured  the  interest  and  co- 
operation of  other  farmers,  and  the  Hickory 
Grove  Drainage  District  came  into  being,  of 
which  he  was  a  commissioner  from  the  begin- 
ning. He  continued  to  hold  this  office  from 
1886  until  his  death,  which  occurred  July  25, 
1918,  when  he  was  sixty-three  years  old.  For 
some  years  prior  to  that  event  he  had  been 
living  retired  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  but  he  con- 
tinued as  president  of  the  Peoples  State  Bank 
of  Manito,  and  was  a  heavy  stockholder  of  the 
Avery  Manufacturing  Company  of  Peoria,  as 
well  as  owner  of  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
land. 

The  wife  of  Dietrich  Velde  was  Rena  Bruns, 
and  she  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  Bruns,  a 
native  of  Germany,  who  for  many  years  was 
one  of  the  substantial  farmers  of  Logan 
County.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Velde  occurred 
on  the  homestead  December  8,  1907.  The  chil- 
dren born  to  Dietrich  Velde  and  his  wife  were 
as  follows:  Ties,  whose  name  heads  this  re- 
view; Henry  J.,  who  resides  at  Manito;  Diet- 
rich W.,  who  resides  on  a  farm  at  Parkland; 
Tillie,  who  married  John  G.  Golden,  of  Elm- 
wood,  Illinois;  Lydia,  who  married  William 
H.  Traeger,  of  Peoria,  Illinois;  and  Grace, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Clarence  Spreng,  of  Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Ties  Velde  was  born  in  Spring  Lake  Town- 
ship, Tazewell  County,  Illinois,  December  21, 
1879,  and  the  local  schools  grounded  him  in 
the  fundamentals  of  an  education.  Subse- 
quently he  took  two  years  in  the  Bradley 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Peoria,  and  after  he 
had  completed  this  training  he  went  into  the 
Avery  Manufacturing  Company  of  Peoria, 
where  he  applied  the  technical  knowledge  of 
engineering  he  had  acquired  in  the  institute. 
However,  this  work  did  not  suit  him,  and 
after  a  few  months  he  abandoned  it  and  re- 
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turned  to  the  home  farm.  Still  later  he  went 
to  Manito,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  grain 
business  as  buyer  for  Smith-Hippin  &  Com- 
pany, but  six  months  of  that  connection  satis- 
fied him  that  farming  was  the  vocation  for 
which  he  was  best  suited,  and  once  more  he 
returned  to  the  family  farm.  From  1905  to 
the  present  Mr.  Velde  has  been  engaged  in 
operating  this  magnificent  property,  which  is 
a  portion  of  his  father's  original  purchase. 
On  it  he  raises  grain  and  stock,  and  for  many 
years  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  threshing 
business  with  his  brother  Henry  J.  Velde. 
Mr.  Velde  is  probably  the  oldest  farmer  in 
point  of  connection  with  the  locality  now 
operating  in  the  township,  and  he  is  proud 
of  what  he  is  accomplishing,  and  his  family's 
connection  with  the  prosperity  here. 

Casting  his  first  presidential  vote  for  "Will- 
iam McKinley,  he  has  continued  a  republican 
ever  since,  and  is  quite  active  in  local  politics. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  Community 
High  School  Board  of  Manito  he  has  been 
one  of  its  members,  and  he  is  now  secretary 
of  it.  Long  connected  with  the  Hickory  Grove 
Drainage  District,  he  is  one  of  its  commission- 
ers, his  two  associates  being  E.  E.  Ethel  and 
Walter  Meeker.  At  one  time  he  was  central 
committeeman  for  this  locality,  and  he  al- 
ways places  his  party's  success  among  the 
worthwhile  things  of  life,  and  he  never  misses 
a  national  election.  He  was  one  of  the  many 
in  the  county  during  the  World  war  to  be 
engaged  in  promoting  war  activities,  and  he 
was  very  liberal  in  his  purchases  and  dona- 
tions. Fraternally  he  maintains  membership 
with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
is  a  past  noble  grand  of  the  Manito  Lodge, 
and  has  been  a  delegate  to  the  Illinois  State 
Grand  Lodge. 

On  March  1,  1905,  Mr.  Velde  married,  at 
P  irkland,  Illinois,  Miss  Laura  Starrett,  who 
was  born  in  Mason  County,  Illinois,  a  daugh- 
ter of  William  L.  and  Roziltha  (Talbott) 
Starrett,  the  latter  a  daughter  of  John  Tal- 
bott. There  were  four  children  in  the  Star- 
rett family,  Mrs.  Velde's  three  brothers  be- 
ing: William  E.  Starrett,  who  resides  at 
Peoria;  J.  E.  Starrett,  who  resides  at  Man- 
ito; and  H.  H.  Starrett,  who  resides  at  Park- 
land, Tazewell  County.  Mrs.  Velde  was  reared 
at  Parkland  and  there  she  went  to  school. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Velde  are  the  parents  of  two 
children:  Russell  L.,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Manito  High  School,  and  is  now  a  student 
of  the  Illinois  State  University;  and  Elea- 
nor L. 

Colonel  Frederick  Albertis  Lind,  a  resi- 
dent of  Chicago  fifteen  years,  earned  his  mili- 
tary title  by  service  in  the  great  war,  and  in 
his  profession  is  widely  known  on  account  of 
his  position  as  secretary  of  the  Commercial 
Law  League  of   America. 

Colonel  Lind  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Green- 
top,  Missouri,  July  22,  1884.  He  is  a  son  of 
Augustus  M.  and  Caroline  (Roberts)  Lind,  the 
father  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  mother 
in  Indiana.  The  father  was  a  contractor  and 
farmer,  and  both  are  deceased.  From  an  early 
age  Colonel  Lind  has  worked  and  paid  his 
own  way.     He  attended  rural  schools,  gradu- 


ated from  the  high  school  at  Queen  City,  Mis- 
souri, attended  the  Athenaeum  Business  Col- 
lege in  Chicago,  and  for  a  time  was  employed 
as  stenographer  and  cashier  in  the  offices  of 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  Company.  He  took 
academic  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  Valparaiso  University  of  Indiana,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  June,  1909.  In  November, 
1911,  he  removed  to  Chicago  and  the  following 
year  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  and  be- 
came manager  of  the  commercial  law  depart- 
ment of  the  law  firm  of  Eastman,  White  & 
Hawzhurst,  holding  that  position  until  Amer- 
ica entered  the  World  war. 

He  enlisted  May  10,  1917,  four  days  later 
was  sent  to  the  First  Officers  Training  Camp 
at  Ft.  Sheridan,  in  August  was  commissioned 
a  captain  of  infantry,  and  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  war  was  at  Camp  Grant,  command- 
ing Replacement  Battalion,  training  troops  for 
overseas  duty,  serving  as  recorder  and  law 
member  of  the  board  that  made  settlements 
and  adjustments  with  land  owners  concerning 
the  rental  and  purchase  of  land  at  Camp 
Grant,  and  serving  as  trial  judge  advocate  in 
three  important  trials.  He  was  senior  counsel 
for  the  defense  in  the  famous  military  trial 
of  the  United  States  vs.  Ray  Smith,  et  al., 
wherein  a  number  of  negro  soldiers  were  tried 
a  second  time  for  an  alleged  assault  upon  a 
white  girl.  The  trial  was  famous  not  only 
because  of  the  heinousness  of  the  crime  but 
because  the  detail  of  officers  for  the  court 
martial  was  personally  made  by  President  Wil- 
son, and  because  of  the  constitutional  and 
other  important  points  of  law  involved.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  unusual  and  extensive 
cases  in  the  annals  of  American  army  court 
martial.  Since  the  completion  of  the  case  a 
new  manual  for  court  martial  has  been  issued 
by  the  war  department,  covering  most  of  the 
irregularities  brought  out  in  the  trial  of  this 
case.  The  result  of  the  trial  was  the  acquittal 
of  eight  and  conviction  of  five,  three  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment  and  two  to  hang.  Twelve 
of  these  thirteen  defendants  had  been  previ- 
ously convicted  and  sentenced  to  hang.  The 
President  later  commuted  the  death  sentences 
of  the  two  to  life. 

Colonel  Lind  was  commissioned  a  major  of 
infantry  August  24,  1918,  but  the  commission 
was  vacated  September  14,  1920,  since  he  was 
twenty-one  days  too  young  to  hold  the  com- 
mission. At  the  same  time  he  was  commis- 
sioned captain  of  infantry  in  the  regular  army. 
This  commission  he  resigned  March  26,  1922, 
to  become  secretary  of  the  Commercial  Law 
League  of  America,  an  office  he  has  held  since 
April  1,  1922.  Just  prior  to  his  decision  to 
withdraw  from  the  army  he  had  received 
orders  to  report  to  the  Forty-second  Infantry 
in  the  Canal  Zone.  On  April  27,  1922,  he  was 
commissioned  a  major  and  on  December  1, 
1923,  was  commissioned  lieutenant  colonel  of 
infantry  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
and  assigned  to  the  341st  Infantry. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Commercial 
Law  League  in  July,  1914.  On  January  1, 
1926,  Colonel  Lind  resigned  as  secretary  of 
the  Commercial  Law  League  and  became  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Eastman,  White, 
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Hawzhurst  and  Lind,  with  offices  in  the  Home 
Insurance  Building. 

Colonel  Lind  is  a  member  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  Chapter  of  the  Alpha  Tau  Omega, 
is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason 
and  Shriner,  member  of  the  Elks,  the  Christian 
Church,  the  City  Club  of  Chicago  and  the 
Chicago,  Illinois  and  American  Bar  Associa- 
tions. He  is  president  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Chicago  Round  Table  and  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society  and  president  of 
the  Eighty-sixth  Division  Infantry  Associa- 
tion. 

He  married,  July  1,  1909,  Miss  Minifredi 
Eastman,  of  Kingsville,  Ohio.  They  have  three 
children,  Frederick  A.,  born  in  1911;  Albert 
E.,  born  in  1914;  and  Helen  Minifredi,  born  in 
1921. 

William  W.  Huckins.  A  resident  of  Kan- 
kakee County  all  his  life,  William  W.  Huckins 
has  had  many  connections  and  contacts  with 
business  and  public  affairs  there.  He  has  been 
a  farmer,  public  official  and  merchant,  and  his 
interests  are  all  of  a  most  substantial  char- 
acter. 

Mr.  Huckins  was  born  in  Otto  Township, 
Kankakee  County,  November  25,  1860,  son  of 
George  and  Isabell  (Christie)  Huckins,  his 
father  a  native  of  Vermont  and  his  mother  of 
Londonderry,  Ireland.  His  parents  were  mar- 
ried at  Elgin,  Illinois,  where  his  father  for  a 
time  was  in  the  shoe  business.  George  Huck- 
ins lived  in  Illinois  from  boyhood,  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  traveled  over  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Watseka  and  worked  for  a 
farmer  there  at  eight  dollars  a  month,  break- 
ing land  now  covered  by  some  of  the  buildings 
at  Watseka.  As  a  youth  he  also  hauled  wheat 
to  Chicago  over  the  old  trail  that  is  now  the 
Dixie  Highway.  In  1852  he  moved  to  Kan- 
kakee County  and  paid  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
an  acre  for  land  in  Otto  Township.  He  was 
on  the  farm  until  1872,  when  he  removed  to 
Kankakee,  being  elected  sheriff  of  the  county. 
He  served  two  consecutive  terms  in  that  office, 
and  later  was  again  elected  as  an  independent 
republican.  George  Huckins  died  in  1914  and 
his  wife,  in  1912. 

William  W.  Huckins  was  liberally  educated, 
attending  the  grammar  and  high  schools  and 
then  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  had  two 
years  of  experience  in  a  dry  goods  store  at 
Kankakee  and  another  two  years  was  em- 
ployed by  Carson  Pirie  Company  of  Chicago. 
After  returning  from  Chicago  Mr.  Huckins 
managed  the  old  homestead  farm  of  320  acres. 
In  the  meantime  he  also  engaged  in  the  retail 
coal  business  at  Kankakee,  and  for  many  years 
has  conducted  one  of  the  leading  fuel  estab- 
lishments in  the  city,  his  yards  and  offices 
being  at  Court  Street  and  East  Avenue.  As 
an  adjunct  to  his  coal  business  he  established, 
in  1923,  a  Sinclair  gas  station. 

Mr.  Huckins  sold  the  old  homestead  farm, 
but  still  owns  a  place  of  320  acres  three 
miles  east  on  Court  Street.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Company,  of  the 
Kankakee  Title  &  Trust  Company  and  the 
Majestic  Theatre. 

Mr.  Huckins  married  in  May,  1900,  Miss 
Agnes  Sinclair.  She  was  born  in  Scotland, 
daughter  of  Donald  Sinclair.     Her  father  was 


a  contractor  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railway 
Company.  The  four  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Huckins  are  Donald,  George,  Warren  and 
Margaret.  The  family  are  members  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Huckins  was  for  two 
terms  representative  of  the  Second  Ward  in 
the  City  Council,  and  for  four  years  he  was 
circuit  clerk  and  recorder  of  Kankakee  County. 
He  has  been  active  in  republican  politics,  is  a 
thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and 
Shriner,  member  of  the  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  Kankakee  Country 
Club. 

William  Eldridge  Isley  is  a  native  and 
member  of  a  well  known  family  of  Jasper 
County,  Illinois,  and  for  the  past  fourteen 
years  has  been  engaged  in  a  general  law  prac- 
tice at  Newton.  He  is  a  former  state's  attor- 
ney of  the  county. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  March  25,  1880. 
His  parents,  Emanuel  and  Vandalana  (Apple) 
Isley,  were  both  born  in  Indiana,  of  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  ancestry,  and  were  married 
in  that  state.  His  father  was  born  June  18, 
1839,  son  of  Solomon  and  Margaret  Isley. 
Emanuel  Isley  came  to  Illinois  and  settled  on 
a  farm  in  Jasper  County  in  1867,  this  farm 
being  about  eight  miles  northeast  of  Newton. 
He  has  acquired  a  large  farm  by  industry  and 
labor,  120  acres  of  which  he  has  cleared  from 
the  brush  and  improved,  and  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  agriculture  there  for  nearly  sixty 
years.  He  and  his  wife  are  still  living,  and 
all  of  their  eight  children,  there  never  having 
been  a  death  in  this  immediate  family.  Eman- 
uel Isley  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  He  has  always  been  a  democrat, 
though  never  a  seeker  for  public  honors  of 
any  kind.  Besides  farming  he  taught  school 
for  some  years  after  coming  to  Illinois.  He 
has  been  a  real  friend  of  schools  and  has  en- 
couraged education  in  his  locality  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  children  but  for  others 
as  well.  The  names  of  the  eight  children  are 
Emma  L.,  Albert  E.,  Lydia,  Augusta,  Wil- 
liam E.,  Myrtle,  Leona  and  Phronia. 

William  E.  Isley  attended  country  schools 
in  Jasper  County  and  as  a  young  man  he 
taught  in  the  country  schools  for  two  years. 
After  that  he  alternated  between  teaching  and 
attending  school.  He  attended  the  Normal  at 
Normal  and  Charleston,  and  in  1905  graduated 
from  the  law  department  of  Valparaiso  Uni- 
versity, Indiana,  being  admitted  to  the  Indi- 
ana bar  the  same  year.  On  account  of  ill 
health  he  did  not  engage  in.  active  practice 
until  1912,  when  he  located  at  Newton,  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Isley  was  elected  state's  attorney 
in  1916,  and  was  reelected  in  1920,  holding  the 
office  throughout  the  World  war  period  and  re- 
tiring after  eight  vears  of  capable  adminis- 
tration, at  the  beginning  of  1925.  He  is  now 
engaged  in  a  successful  general  law  practice. 
He  and  his  family  reside  on  a  small  farm  just 
outside  the  city  limits  of  Newton.  He  has 
other  farm  interests  and  has  always  retained 
his  interest  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Isley  is  a  democrat.  When  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  made  speeches  in  support  of 
the  first  candidacy  of  William  Jennings  Bryan 
for  president  and  has  since  been  active  in  al- 
most every  campaign.     Mr.  Isley  married,  in 
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1906,  Miss  Naomi  Stretcher.  They  are  the 
parents  of  four  children:  Wayne  E.,  Leonard 
C,  Wendell  H.  and  Eloise. 

William  Benton  Wright  since  June  21, 
1915,  has  been  judge  of  the  Fourth  Circuit, 
one  of  the  three  judges  of  the  circuit  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Effingham,  Jasper, 
Fayette,  Clinton,  Marion,  Clay,  Shelby,  Chris- 
tian and  Montgomery. 

Judge  Wright,  who  has  had  a  long  and  hon- 
orable career  as  a  lawyer  and  public  official, 
was  born  at  Ewington,  the  old  county  seat  of 
Effingham  County,  June  7,  1860,  son  of  Will- 
iam C.  and  Jemima  (Rinehart)  Wright.  His 
grandfather,  Jonathan  Wright,  was  a  native 
of  New  Jersey,  of  English  ancestry,  descended 
from  a  family  of  Wrights  that  settled  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  Colonial  times.  Jonathan  Wright 
and  his  brother  David  were  pioneer  settlers  of 
Wayne  County,  Illinois.  David  Wright  sub- 
sequently went  to  Iowa,  while  Jonathan 
Wright  settled  in  Effingham  County.  He  was 
a  carpenter  and  brick  mason.  While  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  old  state  capitol  at 
Vandalia  he  was  killed  by  a  fall.  Jonathan 
Wright  married  a  Miss  Hutchinson.  Their 
son,  William  C.  Wright,  was  born  near  Fair- 
field in  Wayne  County,  Illinois,  June  14,  1831, 
and  died  at  Effingham  December  25,  1892.  He 
was  reared  at  Ewington,  married  there,  and 
engaged  in  farming  and  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness, but  in  1865  moved  his  home  to  Effingham, 
which  had  become  the  county  seat.  His  wife, 
Jemima  Rinehart,  was  born  in  Ohio  and  was  a 
small  girl  when  her  parents,  Daniel  and  Bar- 
bara (Kagay)  Rinehart,  came  to  Illinois  and 
settled  at  Ewington.  Her  father  was  a  mer- 
chant at  Ewington  and  afterwards  was  elected 
county  clerk  and  filled  that  office  in  the  new 
county  seat  at  Effingham. 

Judge  William  B.  Wright  is  the  oldest  in  a 
family  of  seven  children,  the  others  being: 
Allen,  who  lost  his  life  through  an  accident 
when  a  young  man;  David  L.,  a  leading  attor- 
ney of  Effingham;  Dr.  John  R.,  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky;  George  E.,  of  Daytona,  Florida; 
Mrs.  Theo  May  Frye;  and  Benson,  a  lawyer 
living  in  California. 

William  B.  Wright  was  five  years  of  age 
when  his  parents  moved  to  Effingham,  where 
he  grew  up,  attending  public  schools.  In  1882 
he  graduated  from  the  law  department  of  Val- 
paraiso University  in  Indiana,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  the  same  year  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  Returning  to  Effingham,  he  engaged 
in  practice,  and  in  a  short  time  had  won  pres- 
tige as  a  thoroughly  trained  and  competent 
attorney.  Judge  Wright  has  filled  many  im- 
portant offices  in  his  home  county.  For  thir- 
teen years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Effingham,  served  seven  years  as 
justice  of  the  peace,  for  four  years  was  county 
judge,  and  for  eighteen  years  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners.  He  is  the 
only  living  member  of  the  original  board  first 
appointed  under  the  existing  law.  Judge 
Wright  was  elected  and  was  commissioned 
June  21,  1915,  as  circuit  judge  of  the  Fourth 
Circuit  and  was  reelected  in  1921  for  a  term 
expiring  in  June,  1927.  His  work  on  the  bench 
has  earned  him  a  high  measure  of  that  esteem 
paid  to  the  ablest  judges  of  any  generation. 


Judge  Wright  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
State  and  American  Bar  Associations.  He  is 
a  democrat,  a  Baptist,  and  has  the  distinction 
of  being  a  former  grand  master  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Masons  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  He 
held  that  position  from  1903  to  1905.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Star. 

Judge  Wright  married,  in  1889,  Miss  Dora 
West,  a  native  of  Mattoon,  Illinois.  At  the 
time  of  her  marriage  she  was  living  at  Effing- 
ham. Judge  and  Mrs.  Wright  have  four  sons, 
all  of  whom  have  earned  success  in  their 
chosen  careers  and  professions.  The  oldest  is 
Dr.  William  B.  Wright,  an  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat  specialist  at  Long  Beach,  California. 
David  Lester  Wright,  now  practicing  law  at 
Effingham,  was  an  overseas  soldier  during  the 
World  war.  Robert  E.  Wright  is  a  lawyer 
practicing  at  Greenville,  Illinois,  and  during 
the  World  war  served  with  the  rank  of  junior 
lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy.  Bran- 
son Wright,  the  youngest  son,  the  city  attorney 
at  Lincoln,  Illinois,  also  had  a  service  record 
in  the  navy  during  the  World  war. 

James  P.  Jack.  The  life  of  varied  activi- 
ties, many  of  them  vested  with  public  interest, 
continued  over  a  period  of  forty  years  or 
more,  has  made  James  P.  Jack  one  of  the  best 
known  citizens  of  Jasper  County.  He  is  a 
lawyer,  has  held  a  number  of  public  offices, 
and  at  all  times  has  exemplified  an  admira- 
ble degree  of  public  spirit. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Jasper  County 
January  9,  1859,  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Eme- 
line  (Thompson)  Jack.  His  father  was  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia,  son  of  Samuel  Jack,  and  of 
English  ancestry.  Samuel  Jack  from  Virginia 
moved  to  Ohio,  and  then  to  Coles  County, 
Illinois.  Emeline  Thompson  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky, daughter  of  Frederick  G.  Thompson, 
who  came  to  Illinois  and  settled  in  Coles 
County  and  afterwards  in  Jasper  County. 
Jeremiah  Jack  and  wife  about  1853  settled 
on  a  farm  in  Jasper  County  and  spent  the 
rest  of  their  lives  there.  He  followed  school 
teaching  as  well  as  farming,  was  a  republican, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  Their  fam- 
ily of  children  consisted  of  Samuel,  Frederick 
G.,  Charles  P.,  Elizabeth,  John  E.,  James  P., 
Abigail,  Thomas  B.,  Laura,  Lothario  and  An- 
selmo,  twins,  and  the  three  now  living  are 
James  P.,  Thomas  B.  and  Anselmo. 

James  P.  Jack  was  reared  on  a  farm,  was 
educated  in  country  schools  and  for  a  time 
taught  in  country  districts,  his  occupation  pay- 
ing the  expenses  of  his  higher  education.  He 
graduated  from  Lee's  Academy  in  Coles  Coun- 
ty. His  teaching  experience  covered  a  period 
of  seven  years  in  all,  his  last  work  being  done 
in  the  city  schools  of  Newton.  Mr.  Jack  in 
1884  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  since  then 
has  conducted  a  general  practice  at  Newton. 
His  home  has  been  at  Newton  since  1882.  Mr. 
Jack  has  been  the  outstanding  leader  and  man 
of  influence  in  the  republican  party  in  Jasper 
County  for  many  years.  For  four  years  he 
was  deputy  treasurer  of  the  county,  having 
full  charge  of  the  office.  In  1887  he  was 
elected  county  judge,  at  a  time  when  the 
county  was  almost  overwhelmingly  democratic. 
In  that  office  he  served  four  years.  For 
eighteen  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  New- 
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ton  Building  &  Loan  Association  and  developed 
that  into  a  strong  financial  institution  ren- 
dering valuable  service  for  thrift  and  home 
building.  He  resigned  as  secretary  to  accept 
the  office  as  postmaster,  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Jack  was 
postmaster  of  Newton  for  ten  and  a  half 
years.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Newton 
City  Board  of  Education  and  for  five  years 
was  city  attorney.  In  1920  he  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  Illinois  State  Constitutional 
Convention.  Mr.  Jack  is  next  to  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows in  Jasper  County  and  is  also  affiliated 
with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America  and  Improved  Order  of  Red 
Men. 

He  married,  in  1882,  Miss  Laura  Smith, 
who  died  in  1905,  the  mother  of  two  children, 
Roscoe,  now  deceased,  and  Lester  E.,  who  is 
a  hay  merchant  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Mr. 
Jack  in  1906  married  Delia  Waggy,  who  died 
in  1914.  By  this  marriage  there  were  three 
children,  Vera  May,  James  P.,  Jr.,  and  Law- 
rence N.  Mr.  Jack  in  1916  married  Mrs. 
Winifred  A.  (Yelton)  Robb.  She  graduated 
in  1901  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Chicago,  now  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  has  to 
her  credit  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  very 
capable  work  as  physician  and  surgeon  and 
has  achieved  notable  rank  among  the  women 
physicians  of  Illinois. 

William  I.  Lyon,  real  estate  operator,  is  a 
native  son  of  Waukegan,  and  is  a  grandson  of 
one  of  the  earliest  merchants  of  the  pioneer 
lake  port  known  as  Little  Fort,  Illinois,  a 
town  that  was  changed  to  the  name  of  Wauke- 
gon  in  1849. 

His  grandfather's  name  was  Isaac  Reed 
Lyon,  whose  early  home  was  at  Sutton,  a  sub- 
urb of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  old  Colonial  families  of  Massachu- 
setts, his  original  ancestor,  William  Lyon, 
having  come  from  England  to  Massachusetts 
as  early  as  1635.  One  ancestor  was  a  general 
in  the  Continental  army  in  the  Revolution. 
This  branch  of  the  family  was  also  connected 
with  the  Roxbury  Lyons  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  family  have  been  in  America  for  ten 
generations.  Isaac  Reed  Lyon  came  to  north- 
ern Illinois  in  1842,  and  took  up  land  from 
the  government  in  Lake  County  and  subse- 
quently bought  other  tracts  of  land.  On  No- 
vember 25,  1843,  he  established  a  general 
merchandise  store  at  Little  Fort,  founding 
a  business  that  was  continued  by  him,  his 
sons  and  grandsons  for  over  seventy  years. 
He  started  the  business  when  much  of  his 
trade  was  with  Indians  in  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin. In  the  course  of  time  his  business 
developed  as  a  department  store.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  largest  real  estate  owners  in  and 
around  Waukegon.  Isaac  R.  Lyon  died  about 
1884.    He  married  Lorinda  Carpenter. 

Their  son,  George  R.  Lyon,  was  born  in 
Waukegon,  was  educated  in  public  schools 
there  and  in  Northwestern  University,  and 
he  left  college  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
war  to  join  Yates'  sharpshooters  and  later 
was  transferred  to  the  Sixty-fourth  Illinois 
Infantry.     He  was  in  many  of  the  important 


campaigns  of  the  war,  holding  the  rank  of 
sergeant.  He  was  at  Lookout  Mountain  and 
Missionary  Ridge,  Chickamauga,  was  with 
Sherman's  army  in  the  Atlantic  campaign  and 
the  march  to  the  sea.  After  the  war  he  be- 
came associated  with  his  father  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  and  continued  active  in  its 
management  until  his  death.  He  represented 
Lake  County  in  the  Illinois  General  Assem- 
bly four  terms,  a  period  of  eight  years,  and  he 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  enactment  of  the 
Illinois  pure  food  laws.  He  died  August  7, 
1914.  George  R.  Lyon  married  Philippa  Yeo- 
man, who  was  born  and  reared  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  in  1848  came  with  her 
parents,  James  and  Elizabeth  (Pentecost) 
Yeoman,  from  Boston  to  Wisconsin.  She  at- 
tended school  at  Waukegon  and  Kenosha,  and 
is  now  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  a  resident 
of  Waukegon.  She  has  always  been  active  in 
the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Her 
father  was  born  and  reared  in  England,  mar- 
ried there,  and  after  coming  west  lived  at  Ke- 
nosha a  few  years  and  then  in  Waukegan, 
where  her  father  was  a  pioneer  merchant. 

William  I.  Lyon  was  born  at  Waukegan, 
August  19,  1874.  He  attended  public  schools 
there,  graduated  from  the  Military  Academy 
at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  in  1894,  and  in 
later  years  has  taken  a  number  of  courses,  not 
only  in  practical  phases  of  business  including 
real  estate  work,  but  also  a  number  of  scien- 
tific courses.  He  has  always  had  a  strong 
bent  for  scientific  investigation,  particularly 
in  natural  history.  On  leaving  the  academy 
in  1894  he  returned  to  Waukegan  and  be- 
came associated  with  his  father  in  the  mer- 
cantile business.  He  and  his  brother,  Charles 
R.  Lyon,  continued  the  old  house  as  a  mod- 
ern department  store  until  1915,  when  in  order 
to  give  their  attention  to  the  real  estate  in- 
terests owned  by  the  family  they  disposed  of 
the  store  to  the  Rubins  Brothers,  who  still 
continue  it.  Thus  the  Rubins  Department 
Store  is  the  logical  successor  of  a  business 
established  more  than  three  quarters  of  a 
century  ago.  Mr.  Lyon  has  been  occupied 
with  many  important  business  interests,  and 
involved  in  the  handling  of  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  Waukegan  real  estate.  He  has 
been  a  figure  in  the  improvement  and  mar- 
keting of  several  subdivisions  and  has  used 
much  capital  in  building  homes.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  Surety  Savings  Bank,  of  which 
his  father  was  a  stockholder  and  president. 

Mr.  Lyon  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish 
Rite  Mason  and  Shriner,  member  of  the  B.  P. 
0.  Elks,  the  Waukegan  Rotary  Club,  Glen 
Flora  Country  Club,  is  a  republican  and  a 
trustee  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Waukegan.  For  fifteen  years  he  has  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  Boy  Scout  movement, 
particularly  the  council  of  that  organization 
at  Waukegan.  During  the  World  war  he  held 
the  rank  of  captain  in  the  civil  and  army  in- 
telligence work  of  the  northern  district  of 
Lake  County.  He  is  also  a  volunteer  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  the  biological  survey 
in  collecting  data  regarding  bird  life  and  mi- 
grations, and  is  president  of  the  Inland  Bird 
Banding  Association.  He  is  former  treasurer 
and  vice  president  of  the  Wilson  Ornithologi- 
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cal  Club  and  a  life  member  of  the  American 
Ornithologist  Union. 

Mr.  Lyon  married  at  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  Miss  Mary  Cantine,  of  Poughkeepsie, 
who  was  educated  in  Linden  Hall  of  that  city. 
She  is  a  worker  in  church,  civic  and  club  or- 
ganizations at  Waukegan.  Her  parents  were 
John  J.  and  Laura  (Van  DerBilt)  Cantine, 
her  father  of  French  ancestry,  who  was  a 
cantain  of  infantry  in  the  Union  army  dur- 
ing the  Civil  war.  Her  mother's  people,  the 
Van  DerBilts,  were  of  Dutch  ancestry  of  old 
New  York  Knickerbocker  stock,  and  remotely 
connected  with  that  branch  of  the  family  that 
has  spelled  its  name  Vanderbilt.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lyon  are  the  parents  of  two  children, 
George  R.  and  Mary  E.  Lyon.  George  R.  grad- 
uated from  Dartmouth  College  in  1925  and 
is  now  in  the  class  of  1928  at  the  University 
School  of  Law.  The  daughter,  Mary,  grad- 
uated from  the  Monticello  and  Bradford  Acad- 
emies and  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1927 
in  Northwestern  University. 

Charles  R.  Lyon,  a  brother  of  William  I., 
was  educated  at  Harvard  University  and  after 
leaving  that  institution  was  associated  with 
his  father  and  brother  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness at  Waukegan  until  1915,  and  since  then 
he  and  his  brother  have  been  together  in  the 
real  estate  business.  He  is  a  thirty-third  de- 
gree Mason,  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  and 
Elks,  a  charter  member  of  the  Waukegan 
Rotary  Club,  member  of  the  Glen  Flora  Coun- 
try Club  and  is  a  republican  and  Presbyterian. 
He  married,  in  Chicago,  Miss  Katherine  Nash. 

Samuel  McElwee  Wylie,  M.  D.,  of  Paxton, 
whose  death  occurred  July  18,  1926,  for  many 
years  enjoyed  a  standing  among  the  leading 
surgeons  of  America.  From  1918  he  was  a 
fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons, 
which  was  organized  in  1917.  From  1913  he 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of 
Military  Surgeons.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
County,  Illinois  State  and  American  Medical 
Associations,  and  the  American  Veterans  of 
the  World  War.  In  1902,  in  company  with 
the  late  Dr.  Nicholas  Senn,  of  Rush  Medical 
College,  Chicago,  an  international  authority 
on  civil  and  military  surgery,  he  attended  the 
seventh  Red  Cross  Military  Conference  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia,  and  incidentally  traveled 
25,000  miles  over  three  continents,  visiting 
over  300  hospitals  en  route.  Doctor  Wylie 
was  a  delegate  in  1906  to  the  International 
Medical  Congress  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  and  in 
1910  was  a  delegate  from  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  to  the  seventy-eighth  annual 
meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  at 
London.  In  May,  1902,  he  was  granted  a  fel- 
lowship in  the  Deutches  Gesellshaft  for  Chi- 
rurgerie  of  the  German  Empire,  for  orginal 
research  on  "The  Traction  Injuries  of  Ar- 
teries." He  resigned  from  this  society  in  1914, 
after  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium.  Only 
ten  surgeons  in  America  had  been  granted  a 
fellowship  in  this  organization  prior  to  1914. 

Doctor  Wylie  was  born  at  Oakland,  Coles 
County,  Illinois,  July  15,  1854.  His  Wylie 
ancestors  came  to  this  country  from  Scotland 
about  1717,  settling  in  South  Carolina.  His 
paternal  grandparents  were  Samuel  and  Eliza- 


beth (Dixon)  Wylie.  Samuel  Wylie  was  a 
slaveholder,  but  manumitting  his  slaves  moved 
with  his  family  to  Bloomington,  Indiana,  about 
1830,  to  be  near  the  Indiana  State  University 
and  the  Scotch  Covenanter  (later  the  United 
Presbyterian)  Church.  Jonathan  Wylie,  father 
of  Doctor  Wylie  of  Paxton,  was  born  in  York 
district,  South  Carolina,  February  8,  1825, 
and  died  at  Paxton  March  5,  1876.  He  at- 
tended the  Indiana  State  University  from  1840 
to  1842,  then  entered  Ohio  Medical  College  at 
Cincinnati,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1845. 
He  moved  to  Illinois  to  practice  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1867,  located  at  Paxton.  He  was  as- 
sistant surgeon  with  the  Thirty-fifth  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry  from  December,  1862,  until 
mustered  out  September  24,  1864,  having  in 
the  meantime  been  present  at  the  battles  of 
Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge 
and  in  all  the  battles  of  Sherman's  army  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign,  including  Resaca,  Dallas 
and  Kenesaw.  Dr.  Jonathan  D.  Wylie  mar- 
ried at  Cincinnati,  April  3,  1845,  Agnes  An- 
derson Crawford,  who  was  born  near  Beaver 
Falls,  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania,  April  14, 
1827,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Agnes  (Ander- 
son) Crawford.  Both  her  parents  were  of 
Scottish  ancestry  and  of  pre-Revolutionai-y 
stock  that  settled  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  Co- 
lonial period,  about  1716  to  1720.  Her  an- 
cestors participated  in  the  Indian  wars  and 
the  Revolution.  The  three  sons  of  Dr.  Jona- 
than D.  Wylie  and  wife  were:  Samuel  M.; 
Allen  Dixon,  born  November  15,  1856;  and 
Oscar  Howard  Wylie,  born  July  14,  1865.  The 
Wylie  family  in  South  Carolina  were  tories 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
until  the  barbarities  permitted  by  the  forces 
under  Cornwallis,  Clinton  and  Tarleton  drove 
them  into  the  Revolutionary  army  for  self- 
protection,  and  at  King's  Mountain  and  Cow- 
pens  they  fought  against  the  British. 

Samuel  McElwee  Wylie  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Paxton,  attended  the  Indi- 
anapolis High  School  in  1871-72,  was  a  stu- 
dent in  Monmouth  College  in  1873-74,  and  in 
1875  entered  Chicago  Medical  College,  now  the 
medical  department  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. He  graduated  with  honors  as  valedicto- 
rian March  8,  1878,  and  in  the  same  month 
located  at  Paxton.  He  gave  nearly  half  a 
century  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery. Every  year  from  1881  to  1889  he  pur- 
sued post-graduate  instruction  in  the  New 
York  polyclinics  and  hospitals  six  weeks  of 
each  year.  He  made  his  first  trip  abroad  in 
1890,  attending  the  Tenth  International  Med- 
ical Congress  at  Berlin,  and  also  spent  eight 
months  in  the  clinics  and  hospitals  of  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Munich.  He  served 
with  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Tenth  Regiment  of  the  Illinois  National 
Guard,  and  was  retired  as  major,  and  during 
the  World  war  was  medical  member  of  the 
Foi-d  County  Exemption  Board,  serving  with- 
out compensation.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club  of  Chicago  and  belonged 
to  all  the  Masonic  bodies  at  Paxton,  having 
taken  the  thirty-second  degree  in  Scottish  Rite 
Masonry.  He  voted  as  a  republican  from  his 
majority  and  was  a  member  of  the  Federated 
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Church  of  Paxton,  a  church  representing  a 
union  of  the  Congregational  and  United  Pres- 
byterian bodies. 

Doctor  Wylie  on  June  19,  1879,  married 
Emily  J.  Bushnell,  who  was  born  at  Lisbon, 
Kendall  County,  Illinois,  March  4,  1853,  daugh- 
ter of  Shei-rill  P.  and  Adeline  (McEwen) 
Bushnell.  The  Bushnell  and  McEwen  fam- 
ilies were  among  the  early  pioneers  of  Ken- 
dall County,  and  both  were  descended  from 
pre-Revolutionary  families  in  Connecticut  and 
New  York.  The  Bushnell  family  included  an 
ancestor  who  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Tea 
Party.  Both  families  were  of  the  Congrega- 
tional faith,  and  the  Bushnells  and  McEwens 
produced  a  number  of  noted  divines  and  edu- 
cators. 

Harlan  M.  Stone  has  been  known  as  a 
banker  at  Kankakee  for  over  thirty  years. 
He  is  president  of  the  City  National  Bank  and 
is  one  of  the  respected  financial  leaders  of 
eastern  Illinois. 

He  was  born  at  Strongsville,  in  Cuyahoga 
County,  Ohio,  January  19,  1860,  son  of  Mon- 
traville  and  Mary  A.  (Smith)  Stone,  his  fa- 
ther a  native  of  Vermont  and  his  mother  of 
Ohio.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  but  in  later 
years  was  president  of  the  bank  at  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Harlan  M.  Stone  grew  up  in  the  region 
around  the  city  of  Cleveland,  attended  gram- 
mar and  high  schools  and  took  special  courses 
of  instruction.  When  he  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age  he  went  to  work  in  a  bank  at 
Oberlin,  and  remained  there  five  years  as 
teller.  On  coming  to  Kankakee  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  R.  G.  Risser  in  the  operation  of  a 
private  bank  for  two  years.  The  resources  of 
this  bank  were  then  merged  into  those  of  the 
City  National  Bank,  and  Mr.  Stone  accepted 
the  position  of  cashier  of  the  larger  institu- 
tion. He  was  cashier  about  fifteen  years  and 
since  then  has  been  president  of  the  bank.  He 
is  also  president  of  the  City  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank,  which  was  organized  in  1893  and  has 
been  operated  in  affiliation  with  the  City  Na- 
tional Bank.  Mr.  Stone  is  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  and  American  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciations. 

He  married,  in  1884,  Miss  Minnie  C.  French, 
a  native  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Miss  Mary  C.  Mr.  Stone  is  an  elder 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  is  a  repub- 
lican, is  affiliated  with  the  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America,  Round  Table  Club,  Kankakee 
Country  Club,  Kiwanis  Club  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  His  home  is  at  1211  East  Court 
Street. 

James  F.  Haley.  In  Joliet,  the  judicial 
center  and  metropolis  of  Will  County,  the 
well  appointed  undertaking  establishment  of 
James  F.  Haley  is  to  be  found  at  526-8  South 
Chicago  Street,  where  the  modern  brick  build- 
ing, owned  by  Mr.  Haley,  has  the  best  of 
modern  equipment  and  gives  effective  service 
in  all  departments,  the  owner  being  recognized 
as  one  of  the  representative  morticians  of  the 
city  that  he  can  claim  as  the  place  of  his 
nativity. 

Mr.  Haley  was  born  in  Joliet  on  the  4th  of 
September,  1890,  and  is  a  son  of  James  J.  and 


Elizabeth  (O'Brien)  Haley,  the  former  of 
whom  was  born  at  Joliet,  this  state,  and  the 
latter  at  La  Salle.  James  J.  Haley  was  em- 
ployed as  a  switchman  on  the  line  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  dur- 
ing a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  and  there- 
after he  was  long  engaged  in  the  livery  busi- 
ness in  Joliet,  where  his  death  occurred  in 
August,  1922,  and  where  his  widow  still  main- 
tains her  home,  at  707  Ottawa  Street,  she  be- 
ing a  devout  communicant  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  was  also  her  husband. 

James  F.  Haley  gained  his  early  education 
by  attending  the  parochial  school  of  the  Church 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note 
that  he  and  his  wife  are  zealous  communicants 
of  this  same  parish.  After  leaving  school  Mr. 
Haley  was  associated  with  his  father's  livery 
business  until  November  7,  1918,  when  he 
established  his  present  undertaking  business, 
which  he  has  since  conducted  with  marked  dis- 
crimination, consideration  and  success,  he  hav- 
ing previously  fortified  himself  by  taking  a 
course  in  the  Worsham  Training  School  for 
Funeral  Directors  and  Embalmers  in  the  City 
of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Haley  takes  loyal  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  the  civic  and  material  advancement 
and  prosperity  of  his  native  city,  is  a  repub- 
lican in  his  political  adherency,  and  is  affili- 
ated with  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1914,  was  solemnized 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Haley  and  Miss  Mary 
Holloway,  who  was  born  at  Forrest,  Livings- 
ton County,  Illinois,  a  daughter  of  William 
and  Mary  (Wagner)  Holloway,  the  former  of 
whom  was  born  at  Roodhouse,  Greene  County, 
this  state.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haley  have  one 
child,  James  F.,  Jr.,  born  December  7,  1915. 

Orson  Bailey  Spencer,  M.  D.,  is  in  point 
of  continuous  service  probably  the  oldest  med- 
ical man  in  Kankakee  County,  where  his  name 
has  been  associated  with  some  of  the  best  of 
skill  in  his  profession  for  over  half  a  century. 

Doctor  Spencer  comes  of  a  family  of  physi- 
cians. Two  of  his  great-grandfathers  were 
colonels  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  He  was 
born  at  Winfield,  in  Herkimer  County,  New 
York,  June  2,  1845,  son  of  Nathan  and  So- 
phronia  (Bailey)  Spencer.  Nathan  Spencer 
was  born  in  1809  at  Sangerfield,  in  Oneida 
County,  New  York.  On  account  of  ill  health 
he  went  South  and  for  three  years  managed 
a  hospital  at  Key  West,  Florida.  After  that 
he  returned  to  Winfield,  New  York,  and  re- 
mained there  until  his  death  on  December  17, 
1874.  Sophronia  Bailey,  mother  of  Doctor 
Spencer,  of  Kankakee,  was  born  at  Brookfield, 
Madison  County,  New  York,  March  13,  1812. 

Orson  Bailey  Spencer  studied  medicine  with 
his  father,  and  in  1868  graduated  from  the 
Homeopathic  Medical  College  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  For  several  years  he  practiced  in  his 
home  town  of  Winfield,  and  in  1872  located 
at  Kankakee,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in 
practice  fifty-four  years.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  City,  County,  State  and  American  Medical 
Associations,  and  is  on  the  staff  of  St.  Mary's 
Hospital.  Fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with  the 
Masonic  fraternity  and  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  and  is  a 
republican. 
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Doctor  Spencer  married  in  the  fall  of  1868, 
Miss  Mary  S.  Butler,  who  died  in  1870,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven.  She  was  a  native 
of  New  York  State  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Congregational  Church.  On  October  16, 
1878,  Doctor  Spencer  married  Miss  Ida  Peebles 
Wilcox,  daughter  of  Judge  C.  C.  and  Alma 
(Chellis)  Wilcox.  Doctor  Spencer  had  one 
son,  Harry  Stiilman  Wilcox,  who  was  born 
in  October,  1879,  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  from  Rush  Medical 
College  of  Chicago.  He  practiced  in  Kan- 
kakee for  five  years,  until  his  death  by  acci- 
dental drowning  July  17,  1913.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  various  medical  societies  and 
was  affiliated  with  the  B.  P.  O.  Elks. 

Mrs.  Spencer  is  an  accomplished  musician 
and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Kanka- 
kee Woman's  Club,  serving  two  terms  as  sec- 
retary and  then  as  president.  She  has  been 
actively  identified  with  the  Kankakee  Public 
Library. 

John  G.  Paulissen  is  president  of  the 
Paulissen  Manufacturing  Company  in  Kan- 
kakee. This  is  a  complete  woodworking  plant, 
manufacturing  all  kinds  of  interior  finish  and 
special  dimension  lumber  for  building  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Paulissen  was  born  in  Kankakee,  in 
July,  1862,  and  both  his  business  and  personal 
career  has  made  him  a  citizen  deserving  of 
particular  esteem  in  his  native  community. 
His  parents  were  John  G.  and  Anna  (Mitchel) 
Paulissen,  who  were  born  at  Duesseldorf,  Ger- 
many, were  married  there,  and  in  1855  came 
to  the  United  States  and  after  a  brief  stay 
in  Chicago  moved  to  Kankakee  about  the  time 
that  city  was  founded.  The  father  was  a 
carpenter  and  contractor,  and  was  active  in 
business  from  the  earlv  days  until  his  death 
in  1903.  His  wife  died  in  1890.  Their  chil- 
dren were:  Isabelle,  of  Kankakee,  widow  of 
John  W.  Schneider;  Mary,  deceased,  who  was 
a  Sister  of  Notre  Dame;  Theodore,  deceased; 
John  G. ;  Anna,  of  Wheaton,  Illinois;  and 
Frank,  deceased. 

John  G.  Paulissen  attended  the  public  and 
parochial  schools  in  Kankakee  until  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Following  that  he  served  a 
practical  apprenticeship  in  the  building  trade 
under  his  father  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-two 
and  after  that  was  a  journeyman  carpenter 
until  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He 
then  bought  out  the  old  Kankakee  Planing  Mill 
Company  owned  by  the  firm  of  Mateer  and 
Scoville  at  487  South  Washington  Avenue. 
He  has  since  continued  this  business  and  in 
February,  1914,  formed  a  stock  company  with 
himself  as  president,  Andrew  Paulissen  as 
vice  president,  and  Thomas  Haggerty  as  secre- 
tary. This  conmany  has  a  model  plant,  250 
by  145  feet,  with  complete  equipment  of  ma- 
chinery for  the  manufacture  of  millwork  and 
interior  trim  and  other  materials  that  enter 
into  the  construction  of  buildings.  About 
twenty  experienced  men  are  employed. 

Mr.  Paulissen  married,  in  1886,  Mary  Ver- 
furth,  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  daughter  of 
John  and  Mary  Verfurth,  who  were  also  born 
in  that  state.  The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paulissen  were:  Leo  John,  who  was  drowned 
in  the  Kankakee  River  when  twenty-five  years 


of  age;  Andrew,  of  Kankakee;  Frances,  at 
home;  Loietta,  wife  of  Donald  A.  Gallagher, 
of  Missouri;  and  Rosella,  at  home.  The  fam- 
ily are  members  of  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church. 
Mr.  Paulissen  was  for  three  successive  terms 
and  alderman  from  the  Third  Ward.  He  is  a 
democrat,  for  many  years  was  a  trustee  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  has  filled  chairs  in 
the  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  home 
is  at  219  South  Third  Avenue. 

Richmond  R.  Fowler,  judge  of  the  City 
Court  of  Marion,  was  for  three  terms  state's 
attorney  of  Williamson  County,  and  has  been 
known  as  a  very  capable  lawyer,  and  courage- 
ous and  energetic  public  official  in  that  vicin- 
ity for  over  thirty  years. 

Judge  Fowler's  grandfather,  James  M. 
Fowler,  came  to  Williamson  County  from  Ten- 
nessee in  1825,  more  than  a  century  ago. 
Buying  a  section  of  government  land,  he  im- 
proved it  as  a  farm  and  home  and  lived  a 
respected  citizen  of  the  community  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  married  Sarah  McHanna,  the 
McHanna  family  coming  originally  from  Vir- 
ginia, but  reaching  Illinois  after  a  sojourn 
in  Tennessee.  Joseph  W.  Fowler,  father  of 
Judge  Fowler,  was  the  second  son  of  James 
and  Sarah  Fowler,  and  was  born  in  William- 
son County,  where  he  spent  an  industrious 
career  engaged  in  agriculture.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Jane  Davis,  whose  father  was  Da- 
vid Davis,  and  who  represented  a  Virginia 
family  that  came  to  Southern  Illinois  in  pio- 
neer times. 

One  of  five  children,  Richmond  R.  Fowler 
was  born  on  the  old  homestead  November  28, 
1862.  As  a  boy  he  attended  rural  schools, 
spent  two  years  in  Ewing  College,  and  when 
a  normal  school  was  started  at  Marion,  ex- 
pecting to  teach,  he  attended  that.  His  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher  in  Williamson  County 
covered  two  years.  In  1886  he  was  appointed 
and  served  for  two  years  as  deputy  circuit 
clerk  under  Hartwell  Hendrickson.  Another 
experience  that  has  contributed  something  to 
his  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  was  eighteen 
months  as  clerk  in  the  Thomas  Dunaway  dry 
goods  store  at  Marion.  Following  that  he 
began  in  earnest  his  law  studies  under  Judge 
Duncan,  but  at  the  same  time  he  worked  on 
the  abstract  books.  This  was  a  period  when 
he  did  a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  spending 
eight  hours  a  day  as  an  abstractor,  earning 
his  living  from  that  source,  while  another 
period  of  five  hours  was  devoted  to  his  law 
books.  In  1890  he  was  elected  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  that  office  brought  him  still  closer 
to  the  law.  All  the  time  he  was  studying  as 
opportunity  offered  and  in  1892  passed  the 
examination  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Judge  Fowler  began  practice  in  1893,  form- 
ing a  partnership  with  Ed.  M.  Spiller,  which 
continued  until  1895.  His  first  term  as  state's 
attorney  began  in  1897.  He  was  elected  on 
the  republican  ticket  in  the  great  campaign 
of  1896.  He  served  until  1900.  In  1904,  the 
year  that  Governor  Deneen  was  first  elected, 
he  was  again  chosen  state's  attorney  of  Wil- 
liamson County,  serving  until  1908.  For  his 
third  term  he  was  elected  in  1916,  serving 
until   1920,  and  was  state's  attorney  of  Wil- 
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liamson  County  throughout  the  World  war 
period.  Judge  Fowler  was  elected  city  judge 
of  Marion  in  1923,  and  still  holds  that  office. 
He  was  city  attorney  from  1908  to  1910. 

Judge  Fowler  for  a  short  time  was  asso- 
ciated in  partnership  with  John  L.  Fowler, 
and  in  1917  he  and  Mr.  Reid  formed  a  part- 
nership, this  continuing  until  Mr.  Fowler  went 
on  the  bench. 

He  married,  November  23,  1893,  Miss  Lena 
Bundy,  youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Bundy. 
They  have  three  children :  Ailene  M.,  born 
December  18,  1894;  Frances  C,  born  Decem- 
ber 11,  1897;  and  Richmond  Roe,  Jr.,  born 
June  24,  1906.  The  son  Richmond  is  now  a 
student  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  Judge 
Fowler  has  been  prominent  in  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  Order,  serving  in  the  chairs  of  the 
local  lodge  and  four  terms  as  grand  represen- 
tative. He  also  belongs  to  the  Moose  and  the 
B.  P.  0.  Elks. 

Henry  Ernest  Kammann  was  born  in  Kan- 
kakee and  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  in 
business  in  his  native  city. 

He  was  born  in  1885.  His  parents,  Richard 
and  Henrietta  (Dahling)  Kammann,  were  na- 
tives of  Germany  and  were  young  people  when 
in  company  with  brothers  and  sisters  they 
came  to  Kankakee,  where  they  married.  Rich- 
ard Kammann  was  a  coal  dealer  and  subse- 
quently organized  the  Kankakee  Bottling 
Works.  He  died  in  June,  1888,  and  the  busi- 
ness was  continued  by  his  widow  until  her 
death  on  December  6,  1925,  and  since  then 
the  active  management  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  her  son  Louis  Kammann. 

Henry  E.  Kammann  attended  public  schools 
at  Kankakee,  also  took  a  business  college 
course  and  in  Chicago  he  learned  the  trade  of 
electrician.  He  worked  there  about  seven 
years,  and  in  October,  1907,  returning  to  Kan- 
kakee, established  an  electric  repair  shop  at 
138  South  Schuyler  Avenue.  Mr.  Kammann 
does  an  extensive  business  as  an  electrical 
contractor  and  handles  a  complete  line  of  elec- 
trical appliances. 

He  married,  in  1908,  Lucy  Klaiber,  a  na- 
tive of  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  her  parents,  Carl 
and  Eda  Klaiber,  having  come  from  Germany. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kammann  have  four  children, 
Henrietta,  Lillian,  Lois  and  Dorothy.  Mr. 
Kammann  is  a  Presbyterian,  a  thirty-second 
degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America. 

Louis  J.  Brais  is  one  of  the  active  younger 
men  in  Kankakee  business  circles.  He  was 
formerly  in  real  estate  and  insurance,  and  is 
now  in  the  coal  business.  He  is  an  ex-service 
man  of  the  World  war. 

He  was  born  at  Bourbonnais,  Illinois,  April 
7,  1897,  son  of  Eusebe  and  Denise  (Betourne) 
Brais,  who  were  born  in  the  same  Illinois  local- 
ity. His  grandparents  were  French  Canadians 
and  came  from  Canada  as  pioneers  to  Kan- 
kakee County.  His  maternal  grandfather  was 
Moses  Betourne  and  his  paternal  grandpar- 
ents were  Michael  and  Aurillia  (Contois) 
Brais.  Michael  Brais  was  a  foreman  during 
the  construction  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
way.    Eusebe  Brais  followed  the  business  of 


farming  and  died  in  October,  1916.  The  wid- 
owed mother  still  occupies  the  old  homestead. 

Louis  J.  Brais  was  educated  in  district 
schools,  supplemented  by  six  years  in  St.  Via- 
tors College  at  Bourbonnais.  For  two  years 
he  was  a  student  in  Northwestern  University 
at  Chicago,  and  in  1919  he  went  to  work  in  the 
offices  of  the  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Company 
as  a  title  examiner.  He  had  some  valuable  ex- 
perience there  for  two  and  a  half  years,  and 
then  became  associated  with  J.  L.  LeClaire  in 
the  real  estate  and  insurance  business  at  Kan- 
kakee. Two  years  later  he  became  manager  of 
the  A.  &  B.  Coal  Company,  and  that  is  his 
business  connection  today.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest  retail  fuel  companies  of  Kankakee, 
located  at  Wildwood  Avenue  and  the  Big  Four 
Railway. 

Mr.  Brais  enlisted  July  10,  1918,  and  was 
sent  to  the  Great  Lakes  Training  Station,  but 
after  two  months  was  assigned  duty  in  the 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard.  When  he  was  dis- 
charged December  10,  1918,  it  was  with  the 
rank  of  chief  storekeeper.  Mr.  Brais  mar- 
ried in  April,  1921,  Miss  Bernice  Rivard,  a  na- 
tive of  Kankakee  and  daughter  of  George  and 
Georgianna  (Boudreau)  Rivard.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brais  have  four  children,  Joseph  Louis, 
Lorraine  Marie,  Donald  Arthur  and  Constance 
May.  The  family  are  members  of  the  St.  Rose 
Catholic  Church.  Mr.  Brais  is  an  independent 
voter,  is  a  member  of  the  B.  P.  O.  Elks, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Brotherhood  of  Ameri- 
can Yeoman,  the  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters, 
the  American  Legion,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Credit  Men's  Association. 

Arthur  H.  Plant  is  superintendent  of  the 
Mound  Park  Cemetery  at  Kankakee.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  that  office,  and  together 
their  service  covers  a  period  of  over  forty- 
four  years. 

Mr.  Plant  was  born  in  Iroquois  County, 
Illinois,  January  20,  1869,  son  of  Abraham 
and  Odille  (Morin)  Plant.  His  parents  were 
born  at  St.  John,  Canada,  were  married  at 
Rouse  Point,  New  York,  and  about  1854  set- 
tled in  Kankakee  County,  Illinois.  Abraham 
Plant  was  a  farmer  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  in  1881  removed  to  Kankakee,  at  which 
time  he  became  sexton  of  the  Mound  Grove 
Cemetery,  and  later  was  superintendent,  serv- 
ing in  that  capacity  eighteen  years.  He  finally 
retired  and  died  in  December,  1917.  The 
widowed  mother  still  resides  at  Kankakee. 

Arthur  H.  Plant  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  attended  the  Metropolitan  Business 
College  of  Chicago,  and  remained  in  that  city 
as  bookkeeper  for  a  hardware  concern  six 
years.  Following  that  he  became  a  Pullman 
car  conductor,  with  headquarters  at  New 
York,  and  was  in  that  traveling  service  for  six 
years.  Mr.  Plant  in  1899  returned  to  Kan- 
kakee and  succeeded  his  father  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  cemetery.  This  cemetery  com- 
prises fifty-five  acres.  Mr.  Plant  is  also  a 
city  park  commissioner  and  for  six  years  held 
the  office  of  superintendent  of  city  parks. 

He  married  in  September,  1898,  Edwidge 
Matthews,  a  native  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
Her  father,  Stephen  Matthews,  was  born  in 
New  York  State,  and  her  mother,  Miss  La- 
Fountain,  was  a  native  of  Montreal,  Canada. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plant  have  four  children:  Isa- 
bell,  wife  of  George  Law,  of  Kankakee;  Flo- 
rence, art  supervisor  in  the  schools  of  Prince- 
ton, Illinois;  Ruth,  wife  of  Harry  Wilson,  of 
Kankakee;  and  Mildred,  at  home.  Mr.  Plant 
is  a  trustee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Since 
1918  he  has  been  an  alderman  representing  the 
Seventh  Ward  in  the  City  Council.  He  is  a 
republican,  a  member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club, 
Lions  Club,  B.  P.  0.  Elks,  and  in  the  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  is  treasurer  of  the 
Encampment  and  the  Canton,  and  a  member 
of  the  Rebekahs. 


bought  the  Effingham  Republican,  a  weekly 
newspaper  established  in  1872,  and  the  only 
republican  paper  in  Effingham  County.  Mr. 
Scherbarth  has  given  capable  direction  to  this 
newspaper,  not  only  editorially  but  as  busi- 
ness manager. 

He  is  a  republican  in  politics  and  has  been 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Effingham  County 
Republican  Central  Committee  and  also  its 
chairman.  He  is  a  Lutheran,  affiliated  with 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
and  a  member  of  the  Rotary  Club.  Mr.  Scher- 
barth is  unmarried. 


Hannah  Einbeck.  One  of  the  popular 
photograph  studios  of  Kankakee  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  has  been  the  Einbeck  Studio  at 
143  North  Schuyler  Avenue.  Its  artistic  pro- 
prietor today  is  Mrs.  Hannah  Einbeck,  widow 
of  the  founder  of  the  business. 

Mrs.  Einbeck  was  born  near  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, November  30,  1882,  daughter  of  George 
and  Johannah  Harbitz.  Her  parents  were 
natives  of  Norway,  were  married  there,  and 
on  coming  to  the  United  States  settled  on  a 
farm  in  Minnesota.  In  1881  they  removed  to 
the  State  of  Washington  and  remained  there 
a  vear  and  a  half.  During  the  infancy  of 
Mrs.  Einbeck  they  returned  to  their  farm  in 
Minnesota,  where  her  father  died  in  1914.  Her 
widowed  mother  and  a  brother  still  live  on  the 
old  farm. 

Mrs.  Einbeck  was  educated  in  grammar  and 
high  schools,  graduating  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
She  remained  on  the  farm  until  she  was 
eighteen,  and  then  took  up  dressmaking.  She 
was  married  in  Aurora,  Illinois,  in  1908,  to 
Max  E.   Einbeck. 

Mr.  Einbeck  was  born  in  Monroe,  Wiscon- 
sin, in  1876,  son  of  Edward  and  Kathinka 
Einbeck,  natives  of  Germany.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  public  schools  in  Wisconsin,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  took  up  photography,  an 
art  and  profession  he  followed  the  rest  of  his 
life.  In  1909  he  located  at  Kankakee  and 
was  connected  with  the  Powell  Studio  until 
1914,  when  he  engaged  in  business  for  him- 
self. Mr.  Einbeck  died  December  15,  1923, 
and  Mrs.  Einbeck  has  continued  the  studio 
since  that  date.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church. 

Herman  R.  Scherbarth  is  editor  of  the 
Effingham  Republican  and  president  of  the 
Effingham  County  Printing  Company.  His 
home  has  been  at  Effingham  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

He  was  born  at  Hanover,  Germany,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1869,  son  of  Robert  T.  and  Wilhelmina 
(Bretschneider)  Scherbarth,  who  spent  all 
their  lives  in  Germany. 

Second  in  a  family  of  four  children,  Her- 
man R.  Scherbarth  was  reared  and  educated 
in  Hanover,  attending  the  public  schools  there 
and  serving  an  apprenticeship  at  the  printer's 
trade.  He  also  worked  as  a  journeyman,  and 
in  1900  came  to  America.  He  at  once  located 
at  Effingham,  where  he  found  employment  in 
the  office  of  the  German  weekly  paper  known 
as  the  Effingham  Volksblatt.  In  1914  Mr. 
Scherbarth  became  the  majority  stockholder 
in  the  Effingham  County  Printing  Company 
and  was  elected  its  president.     This  company 


James  S.  Templeton,  M.  D.,  of  Pinckney- 
ville,  Perry  County,  is  a  physician  of  nearly 
thirty  years'  experience,  and  has  enjoyed  more 
than  an  ordinary  share  of  the  service,  respon- 
sibilities and  honors  of  his  profession  in  south- 
ern Illinois. 

He  was  born  in  Perry  County,  March  23, 
1871.  His  father,  William  H.  Templeton,  had 
a  distinguished  career  as  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister and  missionary  among  the  Indians.  Will- 
iam H.  Templeton  was  born  in  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania,  October  13,  1824,  and  after 
graduating  from  college  went  out  to  Indian 
Territory  and  spent  seven  years  as  a  mission- 
ary among  the  Choctaws,  Chickasaws  and 
Seminoles.  As  a  student  at  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College  in  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania he  was  a  classmate  of  James  G.  Blaine. 
After  his  missionary  work  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory he  settled  in  Perry  County,  Illinois,  and 
continued  active  in  his  vocation  until  his 
death  on  March  27,  1910,  at  Pinckneyville.  He 
married  Margaret  Eliza  Craig,  daughter  of 
John  M.  Craig,  and  Dr.  James  S.  Templeton 
is  one  of  their  eight  children. 

James  S.  Templeton  was  educated  in  public 
schools,  attended  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal 
University,  and  for  four  years  was  a  country 
school  teacher.  He  left  school  work  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  a  medical  career,  and  gradu- 
ated in  1898  from  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  St.  Louis.  Doctor  Templeton 
practiced  five  years  at  Cutler,  Illinois,  and  for 
one  year  was  physician  to  the  Illinois  Peni- 
tentiary at  Chester.  He  then  spent  a  year  in 
post-graduate  study  in  Rush  Medical  College 
of  Chicago  and  in  hospital  work  in  that  city, 
and  in  1905  located  at  Pinckneyville,  where  he 
has  enjoyed  remarkable  success  in  his  profes- 
sional work.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has 
been  county  physician  and  during  the  World 
war  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Appeals.  He  is  also  an  advisory  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  is  a  member  of 
the  County,  Illinois  State,  Southern  Illinois 
and  Americal  Medical  Associations.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  belongs  to  the 
Rotary  Club  and  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  at  times  has  taken  a  rather  active  part 
in  republican  politics,  serving  as  a  delegate 
to  conventions.  At  the  time  of  this  writing 
he  is  a  member  of  the  republican  state  central 
committee,  Twenty-ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, serving  his  second  term,  having  been 
elected  at  the  last  primary  without  opposition. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Med- 
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ical  Society  Council,  representing  the  Tenth 
District.  He  has  been  a  director  of  the  Pink- 
neyville  Telephone  Company  and  has  a  num- 
ber of  other  business  and  investment  interests 
in  that  community. 

Doctor  Templeton  married,  November  30, 
1899,  Miss  Anna  Galloway,  and  to  their  mar- 
riage was  born  one  daughter,  Elizabeth  Jane. 
Elizabeth  or  Bessie,  as  she  was  familiarly 
known,  graduated  from  the  Pinckneyville 
High  School,  attended  Lindenwood  College 
and  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal,  graduating 
from  the  latter  institution.  She  taught  school 
in  Duquoin,  Illinois,  for  a  short  time,  was 
taken  sick  during  the  summer  of  1922,  and 
died  in  November  of  that  year.  Mrs.  Tem- 
pleton was  the  only  child  of  John  R.  Galloway. 

John  R.  Galloway  was  born  September  8, 
1836,  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  son  of  William 
and  Jane  (Robinson)  Galloway,  the  former 
a  tile  maker.  The  Galloways  and  Robinsons 
had  lived  in  Ayrshire  for  many  generations. 
John  R.  Galloway  at  the  age  of  eighteen  sailed 
from  Glasgow,  bound  for  New  Orleans,  being 
on  the  voyage  seventy-two  days.  From  New 
Orleans  he  went  up  to  St.  Louis,  and  soon 
afterward  to  Randolph  County,  Illinois,  where 
he  became  a  farmer  and  carpenter.  When 
the  Civil  war  broke  out  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany I  of  the  Twenty-second  Illinois  Infantry 
and  participated  in  some  of  the  early  cam- 
paigns of  the  war,  including  Grant's  opera- 
tions at  Belmont,  Missouri,  and  later  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  Tennessee.  In  1863  John  R. 
Galloway  was  put  on  detached  duty  as  a 
mechanic  in  the  Engineering  Corps,  and  was 
thus  employed  during  the  campaign  against 
Chattanooga,  and  helped  survey  a  military 
road  over  Lookout  Mountain.  In  July,  1864, 
he  was  discharged  at  Springfield  after  three 
years  as  a  soldier.  He  located  at  Sparta,  Illi- 
nois, and  for  many  years  was  a  mechanic  and 
farmer.  In  1876  he  settled  in  Perry  County, 
and  in  1906  retired  from  the  farm  and  moved 
to  Pinckneyville  to  live  with  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Templeton.  He  had  voted  for  Lincoln  in 
1860  and  was  an  enthusiastic  republican  all 
the  rest  of  his  life.  His  wife,  Jane  Robinson, 
was  of  Irish  parentage.  They  were  married 
March  15,  1866. 

Joseph  H.  Speicher,  president  of  the  Kan- 
kakee Pure  Milk  Company,  has  been  a  resident 
and  business  man  of  that  city  many  years. 
His  has  been  a  long  life  of  varied  experience, 
beginning  as  a  boy  in  the  heart  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania anthracite  coal  district,  where  as  a 
boy  laborer  he  saw  much  of  the  conflict  usually 
described  as  the  "Mollie  McGuire"  disturb- 
ances of  that  period. 

Mr.  Speicher  was  born  in  Germany,  in  1855. 
In  1864  his  parents,  George  and  Anna  Maria 
(Bocken)  Speicher,  came  to  America  and  set- 
tled in  Pennsylvania,  where  his  father  engaged 
in  merchandising.  Joseph  H.  Speicher  fin- 
ished his  education  in  a  public  school  at  Scran- 
ton.  When  only  eleven  years  of  age  he  was 
working  as  a  mule  driver  or  slate  picker  in 
the  anthracite  mines  at  Archibald,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  also  employed  some  five  years 
of  his  youth  in  a  hotel  at  Scranton  and  also 
at  Wilkinsburg. 

Mr.  Speicher  in  1876  came  to  Illinois,  and 


at  Kankakee  worked  three  years  as  a  car- 
penter. For  two  years  he  was  in  the  hotel 
business  at  Herscher,  in  Kankakee  County. 
Then  followed  a  few  years  in  the  building 
contracting  business  at  Kankakee,  and  from 
1888  to  1908  he  conducted  a  furniture  and 
undertaking  establishment.  He  sold  this  busi- 
ness to  organize  the  Kankakee  Pure  Milk 
Company,  with  Robert  Danforth,  president, 
Mr.  Speicher,  vice  president,  Henry  Backman, 
treasurer,  and  Grant  Grinell,  secretary.  The 
company  at  first  engaged  in  the  distributing 
of  milk  over  the  city.  Since  1909  Mr.  Speicher 
has  been  president  of  the  company,  with  G.  W. 
Boyd,  vice  president  and  John  Langham,  man- 
ager. The  company  now  uses  its  facilities  for 
the  evaporation  of  milk,  which  is  distributed 
through  wholesale  houses  in  Chicago.  The 
company  has  a  model  plant,  a  two-story  brick 
building  150  by  145  feet,  at  396  South  Schuy- 
ler Avenue. 

Mr.  Speicher  married,  in  1881,  Barbara 
Schubert,  a  native  of  Kankakee  and  daughter 
of  John  and  Mary  Jane  (Free)  Schubert,  who 
came  from  Germany.  The  two  children  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Speicher  are  William  and  Clar- 
ence, both  of  Kankakee.  Mrs.  Speicher  died 
in  1902.  Mr.  Speicher  married  Esther  White- 
house  in  1904.  No  children  have  been  born 
to  this  union.  Mr.  Speicher  is  a  vestryman 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Kankakee.  In 
politics  he  votes  as  a  republican,  is  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  B.  P.  O. 
Elks.     His  home  is  at  215  Sibley  Avenue. 

William  A.  McGrew  is  a  Kankakee  busi- 
ness man  who  has  made  a  success  of  a  local 
industry,  a  grist  and  feed  mill,  which  was 
established  by  his  father  and  which  the  son 
has  operated,  located  at  495  North  Fifth 
Avenue. 

William  A.  McGrew  was  born  in  Iowa,  in 
1882.  His  parents  were  James  and  Ida  (Stew- 
art) McGrew,  the  former  a  native  of  Ohio  and 
the  latter  of  Iowa.  James  McGrew  in  early 
life  followed  the  trade  of  piano  tuner,  his 
vocation  taking  him  to  many  different  locali- 
ties. Finally  he  settled  at  Kankakee,  where 
he  took  up  the  milling  trade  and  established 
the  grist  and  feed  mill  in  1900,  which  he  con- 
tinued for  many  years.  He  died  March  2, 
1924,  and  his  widow  is  still  a  resident  of 
Kankakee. 

William  A.  McGrew  was  educated  in  gram- 
mar and  high  schools,  and  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen began  working  for  his  father.  He  is  a 
veteran  of  the  milling  industry,  and  when  he 
was  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  bought  the 
business  from  his  father  and  has  continued 
it  on  successful  lines  ever  since. 

He  married,  in  1913,  Opal  McBroom,  a  na- 
tive of  Indiana.  They  have  two  children :  Rob- 
ert, born  January  3,  1914,  and  Virginia,  born 
March  3,  1919.  Mr.  McGrew  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  is  a  republican,  and 
is  an  official  in  the  Royal  Arcanum. 

Clyde  J.  Worth  has  been  a  resident  of  Kan- 
kakee since  boyhood.  In  business  he  has  been 
chiefly  engaged  in  real  estate,  and  is  also 
treasurer  of  the  Kankakee  Nursery  Company. 
He  is  an  ex-service  man,  active  in  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  and  resides  at  1006  Maple  Street. 
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He  was  born  at  Buckingham,  Illinois,  May 
16,  1888,  son  of  Philip  W.  and  Mary  F. 
(Marsh)  Worth,  his  father  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  his  mother  of  Indiana.  His 
grandfather,  P.  W.  Worth,  was  born  in  Eng- 
land, lived  in  Pennsylvania  for  a  time  and 
then  settled  at  Minooka,  Illinois.  Philip  Worth 
and  wife  were  married  at  Paxton,  Illinois.  He 
was  a  hardwai'e  merchant  at  Melvin  and  later 
at  Buckingham,  and  in  1902  removed  to  Kan- 
kakee, where  he  was  engaged  in  business  until 
his  death  on  January  25,  1920. 

Clyde  J.  Worth  attended  grammar  and  high 
school  and  had  two  years  of  special  training 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  at  Chicago.  He 
acted  as  physical  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
at  Revelstoke,  British  Columbia,  also  at  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois,  and  two  years  at  Mobile, 
Alabama.  Returning  to  Kankakee,  he  was 
associated  with  his  father  under  the  name  of 
P.  W.  Worth  &  Son  in  the  real  estate  business, 
and  he  still  continues  work  in  that  line,  chiefly 
handling  farm  lands.  Most  of  his  time  is  de- 
voted to  the  Kankakee  Nursery  Company,  of 
which  he  is  both  secretary  and  treasurer. 

In  December,  1916,  he  enlisted  in  the  navy 
and  was  sent  to  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Train- 
ing Station  as  instructor  in  the  radio  school 
and  was  discharged  February  28,  1919,  as 
radio  electrician,  second  class.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Legion,  the  Masonic  order, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  a  republican  and 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
He  married,  September  25,  1924,  Elinor  M. 
Burrell,  a  native  of  Streator,  Illinois,  and 
daughter  of  Daniel  W.  and  Cicely  (Fairbairn) 
Burrell. 

John  S.  Collier.  One  of  the  first  farm  bu- 
reaus established  in  Illinois,  though  not  un- 
der that  name,  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  plan 
formulated  in  the  mind  of  John  S.  Collier,  an 
agricultural  expert,  who  still  continues  as  the 
executive  officer  and  secretary  of  that  body, 
which  has  the  title  of  the  Kankakee  County 
Soil  &  Crop  Improvement  Company. 

Mr.  Collier  was  born  in  Tipton  County,  In- 
diana, in  1876,  son  of  Abraham  and  Mary 
Elizabeth  (Durham)  Collier,  his  father  a  na- 
tive of  Johnson  County,  Indiana,  and  his 
mother  of  Shelby  County  in  the  same  state. 
His  paternal  grandparents,  Samuel  and  Eliza- 
beth (Bills)  Collier,  were  born  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  and  on  moving  to  Indiana  as  pio- 
neers in  that  territory  established  in  1811  a 
town  known  as  Edinburg.  The  maternal 
grandparents  of  John  S.  Collier  were  John 
and  Elizabeth  Durham,  who  were  born  near 
Heidelberg,  Germany.  Abraham  Collier  and 
wife  were  married  in  Indiana.  He  was  a 
farmer  and  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  died  in  1913,  while  his  widow  lives  near 
Sheridan,  Indana. 

John  S.  Collier  was  thoroughly  educated,  at- 
tending DePauw  University  in  Indiana,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  was  a  graduate 
student  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  He  became  an  assist- 
ant in  the  School  of  Agriculture,  and  prior 
to  that  had  been  engaged  in  special  service 
under  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  was  in  1912  that  he  organized  the 
Kankakee   County   Soil   &   Crop   Improvement 


Company.  This  performed  the  general  func- 
tions that  have  since  been  a  familiar  part  of 
the  program  of  the  farm  bureaus,  though  it 
antedated  such  organizations  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Collier  is  a  republican  in  politics,  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  Order  and  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  His  home  is  at  832  South  Wild- 
wood  Avenue  in  Kankakee.  He  married,  in 
1905,  Lena  Elizabeth  Drayer,  a  native  of  Mo- 
mence,  Illinois,  and  daughter  of  Calvin  and 
Carrie  (Vining)  Drayer,  her  father  a  native 
of  Ohio  and  her  mother  of  Kankakee.  They 
have  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  Cameron  and 
Agnes. 

Edward  Allen  Griswold  was  one  of  the 
very  capable  citizens  of  Greene  County,  was 
born  there,  and  devoted  most  of  his  active 
years  to  civil  engineering  and  the  insurance 
business. 

He  was  born  on  Apple  Creek  Prairie  in 
Greene  County,  June  26,  1866.  The  Griswolds 
were  among  the  pioneers  of  that  region.  His 
father,  Edgar  Griswold,  came  to  Illinois  when 
a  young  man  and  engaged  in  farming  on  Apple 
Creek  Prairie,  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  the  home  where  his  son  Edward  Allen 
Griswold  lived.  Edgar  Griswold  married  Lucy 
North,  daughter  of  Asahel  and  Prudence 
(Swallow)  North,  of  another  prominent  pio- 
neer family  of  Greene  County.  Edgar  Gris- 
wold died  July  18,  1892,  and  his  wife,  March 
14,  1901.  Their  children  were:  Perry  D.,  who 
died  leaving  a  family  at  San  Diego,  California; 
Seth  N.,  who  died  in  White  Hall;  Chester  S., 
who  died  in  infancy;  Mary  Ellen,  who  died 
at  Greenfield,  Illinois,  wife  of  Edward  Boul- 
ton;  Sylvia  J.,  who  died  at  White  Hall,  wife 
of  George  Whitaker;  Martha  A.,  who  died  in 
childhood;  Damon  A.,  a  resident  of  Blue 
Mound,  Illinois;  Lydia,  who  died  in  childhood; 
Caroline,  wife  of  Thomas  Meek,  of  Rock- 
bridge, Illinois;  George  A.,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy; and  Edward  Allen,  the  youngest  of  the 
family. 

Edward  Allen  Griswold  was  reared  on  the 
home  farm,  attended  rural  schools  and  the 
Jacksonville  Business  College,  and  studied  en- 
gineering by  correspondence.  He  was  one  of 
the  assistant  engineers  under  his  cousin,  Clin- 
ton Stewart,  in  carrying  out  the  Hillview 
drainage  district  project.  For  three  years  he 
was  city  engineer  of  White  Hall,  having  charge 
of  the  grading  of  the  walks  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  grades  for  other  purposes.  He 
was  very  successful  in  the  life  insurance  field, 
employed  first  by  the  New  York  Life  Com- 
pany and  later  by  the  Equitable  Life  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Griswold  also  owned  farming  interests  in 
Wrightsville  Township.  He  was  a  republican 
in  politics. 

On  April  30,  1891,  at  Virden,  Illinois,  Ed- 
ward A.  Griswold  and  Fannie  E.  Lorton  were 
married  by  Rev.  Mr.  Coldwell.  Mrs.  Griswold, 
who  survives  her  husband  and  lives  in  White 
Hall,  is  a  daughter  of  James  N.  and  Amy  Ann 
(Baldwin)  Lorton,  and  member  of  a  promi- 
nent Revolutionary  family.  She  is  a  descend- 
ant of  Robert  Lorton,  who  was  born  in  1767, 
and  became  a  sergeant  in  John  Morton's  Com- 
pany of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  General  Foot, 
under    Col.    Thomas    Elliott,    in    the   war    for 
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independence.  He  married  in  Charlotte  Coun- 
ty, Virginia,  Tabitha  Ganway  and  they  moved 
to  Cumberland  County,  Kentucky,  and  in  1819 
came  to  Bond  County,  Illinois,  and  two  years 
later  to  Greene  County,  where  this  Revolu- 
tionary soldier  died  at  White  Hall  May  16, 
1833,  and  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  there.  His 
children  were  John,  Robert,  Thomas,  William, 
Joseph,  Mary  Nance,  Henry,  Sarah  Chipman, 
Mordecai  and   Susanna. 

Thomas  Lorton,  son  of  the  Revolutionary 
soldier  and  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Griswold, 
was  born  in  Virginia,  December  29,  1784,  and 
was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Greene  Coun- 
ty, Illinois.  He  married  Francis  Nance.  Their 
children  were:  Betsy,  whose  first  husband 
was  Thomas  Bell  and  second,  Thomas  Wiesner; 
Mrs.  Sarah  Campbell;  Mrs.  Nancy  Grant,  who 
afterwards  married  James  Tallman;  Robert; 
James  Nance;  Harvey  Newton,  who  was  a 
Union  soldier;  Mrs.  Susan  Bradshaw;  Mrs. 
Lucinda  Bradshaw,  who  afterwards  married 
Thomas  Johnson;  Clarinda,  twin  sister  of  Lu- 
cinda, who  married  Luke  Chapman ;  Julia,  wife 
of  William  Benear;  John;  and  Martha,  who 
was   married    to    a    Mr.    Stubblefield. 

James  Nance  Lorton,  father  of  Mrs.  Gris- 
wold, was  born  on  Lorton's  Prairie,  near 
White  Hall,  February  24,  1824,  was  reared  in 
that  locality  when  it  was  practically  on  the 
frontier,  attended  a  country  school  and  fol- 
lowed farming  until  his  death  on  February  4, 
1895.  He  married  Amy  Ann  Baldwin,  who 
was  born  in  Indiana,  February  7,  1830  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  and  Anna  (Stonebraker)  Bald- 
win. She  died  April  26,  1918,  and  she  and 
her  husband  are  buried  at  Virden,  Illinois. 
Their  children  were:  Oliver  C,  of  Virden; 
Thomas,  who  died  in  infancy;  William  H.,  of 
Springfield;  John,  who  died  in  infancy;  Fannie 
Ellen  Griswold;  and  James  H.,  of  Virden. 

Mrs.  Griswold  is  the  mother  of  one  daugh- 
ter, Lorene  Ada.  Mrs.  Griswold  finished  her 
education  in  the  high  school  at  Virden.  She 
is  a  republican,  having  cast  her  first  presiden- 
tial vote  for  Warren  G.  Harding.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  the  Royal 
Neighbors.  She  owns  240  acres  in  Wrights- 
ville  Township,  Greene  County,  also  a  store 
building  and  ten  acres  and  a  nice  home  in 
White  Hall.  Mr.  Griswold  helped  many  young 
men  in  obtaining  their  education  and  to  start 
in  business,  and  was  well  thought  of  in  this 
community. 

Paul  Taylor  is  serving  his  second  term  as 
state's  attorney  of  Effingham  County.  He  is  a 
comparatively  young  man  in  the  profession  of 
law,  but  has  proved  his  abilities  not  only  in 
the  office  he  now  holds  but  in  general  practice. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  born  at  Effingham,  Illinois, 
March  9,  1890.  The  Taylors  were  among  the 
early  settlers,  his  forefathers  having  come  to 
America  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war  and 
settled  in  what  is  now  Hampshire  County, 
West  Virginia.  His  great-great-grandfather 
Taylor  was  a  soldier  in  the  company  forming 
Washington's  bodyguard  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  was  severely  wounded  and  crippled 
in  battle.  His  grandfather,  John  Taylor,  was 
killed  in  the  Mexican  war.  His  great-grand- 
father, who  was  then  past  the  age  of  sixty 
years,  volunteered  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil 


war,  and  incurred  illness  in  service  which 
caused  his  death  shortly  afterward.  His  fa- 
ther, John  Wesley  Taylor,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, also  entered  the  Union  Army  during  the 
Civil  war,  and  served  throughout,  and  is  still 
a  resident  of  Effingham,  being  now  in  his 
eightieth  year. 

Paul  Taylor's  mother  is  Barbara  Buehler 
Taylor,  daughter  of  John  G.  Buehler,  one  of 
the  early  German  immigrants  who  settled  in 
Effingham  County  south  of  Dieterich,  Illinois. 
She  was  born  near  Maysville,  Kentucky,  dur- 
ing her  parents'  journey  to  Illinois,  and  her 
home  has  been  in  Effingham  County  ever  since 
they  arrived  here,  she  now  being  in  her  seven- 
tieth year. 

Paul  Taylor,  only  child  of  the  second  mar- 
riage to  reach  mature  years,  was  reared  in 
Effingham,  where  he  graduated  from  high 
school  in  1907.  After  a  commercial  course, 
including  stenography,  he  entered  the  law  of- 
fice of  the  late  Judge  R.  C.  Harrah  of  Effing- 
ham. He  performed  clerical  duties  and  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1911. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  associated  with  Judge  Harrah 
in  law  practice  until  the  death  of  the  judge. 
He  also  served  as  city  attorney  of  Effingham 
until  1920,  when  he  was  elected  state's  attor- 
ney, and  in  1924  was  reelected.  Mr.  Taylor 
has  depended  on  his  own  efforts  and  his  abili- 
ties to  advance  him  in  life,  and  has  had  a 
very  interesting  career. 

He  is  a  democrat  in  politics.  He  is  a  Royal 
Arch  Mason  and  member  of  the  Eastern  Star, 
having  filled  chairs  in  the  Masonic  Lodge,  and 
has  also  filled  all  the  chairs  in  the  local  Lodge 
of  Elks.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Mr.  Taylor  married,  in  1912,  Miss 
Ruby  Adams.  They  have  two  children,  Shirley 
Bernice  and  Betty  Jean  Taylor.  Mrs.  Taylor 
is  a  native  of  Effingham,  daughter  of  George 
W.  and  Mahulda  Adams. 

Hesakiah  K.  Powell  in  November,  1873, 
was  elected  county  clerk  of  Jasper  County. 
He  had  previously  served  as  deputy  county 
clerk.  Election  and  reelection  has  followed  as 
naturally  as  the  regular  recurrence  of  the  sea- 
sons in  Jasper  County,  and  there  was  no  in- 
terruption to  his  continued  service  in  that 
position  until  at  the  close  of  1926  he  volun- 
tarily retired,  having  been  in  office  fifty-three 
years,  which  probably  constitutes  a  record  in 
Illinois  and  perhaps  in  many  other  states  for 
continuous  incumbency  in  one  county  office. 

Hesakiah  K.  Powell  was  born  November  12, 
1847,  and  was  in  his  seventy-ninth  year  when 
he  closed  his  last  term  in  the  county  clerk's 
office.  His  birth  occurred  on  a  farm  in  the 
northern  part  of  Jasper  County,  Illinois,  and 
he  was  two  years  old  when  his  parents  moved 
to  Newton.  His  parents  were  John  and  Fran- 
ces Arminta  (McComas)  Powell,  the  former  a 
native  of  Ohio  and  the  latter  of  Virginia.  The 
McComas  family  was  established  in  Jasper 
County  in  early  days.  John  Powell  died  when 
his  son  Hesakiah  was  only  nine  years  of  age. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  thrown  on  his  own  re- 
sources and  has  had  to  make  the  best  of  his 
way  through  life,  earning  his  living  when  most 
boys  of  his  age  were  in  school.  He  had  a  few 
terms  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1864,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  enlisted  in 
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Company  I  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
third  Illinois  Infantry.  He  served  until  his 
honorable  discharge  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  veterans  of 
the  great  Civil  war  and  one  of  the  few  sur- 
vivors who  are  under  four  score  years  of  age. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  since  its  early  years.  Not  long 
after  the  war  Mr.  Powell  received  appointment 
as  a  deputy  in  the  county  clerk's  office,  and 
that  department  of  the  county  government  has 
been  the  scene  of  his  faithful  labors  and 
through  which  he  has  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow  citizens  and  their  general  esteem. 
He  has  always  been  a  staunch  democrat  in 
politics. 

Mr.  Powell  married,  January  11,  1870,  Miss 
Dollie  Ann  Thompson.  They  were  married  at 
Olney,  Illinois.  Her  parents  were  natives  of 
Virginia,  and  came  to  Jasper  County  after  the 
Civil  war.  Mrs.  Powell  was  born  in  Missouri 
and  spent  part  of  her  girlhood  in  Tennessee. 
Through  the  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powell 
were  born  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  one 
son  dying  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The 
daughter  Julia  C.  is  Mrs.  Evans.  The  daugh- 
ter Hattie  has  for  many  years  been  deputy 
county  clerk  under  her  father,  and  in  1926 
received  the  democratic  nomination  and  was 
elected  county  clerk  to  succeed  her  father. 
The  three  living  sons  are:  Robert  L.,  who  has 
a  record  of  service  in  the  Spanish-American 
war  and  became  deputy  county  clerk  under  his 
father;  Thomas  W.,  a  resident  of  Chicago; 
and  Boyce  E.,  a  resident  of  Tampa,  Florida. 
The  sons  Thomas  and  Boyce  were  with  the  col- 
ors during  the  World  war,  so  that  the  family 
has  an  unusual  record  of  military  service. 

Dr.  Edd  Hoagland.  During  a  long  and  ac- 
tive career,  Dr.  Edd  Hoagland,  for  many  years 
a  highly  respected  resident  of  Metropolis,  has 
had  a  number  of  interesting  experiences,  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  which  came  to  him  when, 
as  a  lad  of  twelve  years,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Union  army  as  a  drummer  boy  and  later  be- 
came a  full-fledged  soldier.  Since  that  time 
Doctor  Hoagland,  who  is  now  the  youngest 
Civil  war  soldier  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  has 
been  principally  engaged  as  the  owner  of  liv- 
ery and  sales  stables  and  as  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon, and  it  is  in  the  latter  capacity  that  he 
is  probably  best  known  to  the  people  of  Me- 
tropolis, who  have  relied  on  his  skill  and  learn- 
ing in  the  treatment  of  their  ailing  live  stock. 

Doctor  Hoagland  was  born  in  Owen  County, 
Indiana,  in  1851,  a  son  of  John  M.  and  Ruth 
(Grimes)  Hoagland.  His  father,  who  was  a 
native  of  Ohio,  moved  in  young  manhood  to 
Indiana,  and  finally  settled  at  Waynesville, 
Illinois,  where  for  many  years  he  conducted  a 
mercantile  establishment.  Doctor  Hoagland 
was  a  lad  of  ten  years  when  the  Civil  war 
came  on,  and  continued  to  attend  school  for 
two  years  more,  when  his  youthful  patriotism 
and  love  of  adventure  caused  him  to  leave 
home  and  enlist,  July  23,  1863,  in  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Regiment,  Indiana 
Volunteer  Infantry,  as  a  drummer  boy.  Six 
months  later  he  reenlisted  in  the  First  Indiana 
Heavy  Artillery,  became  Gen.  Gordon  B. 
Granger's  orderly,  and  with  that  regiment  saw 
service  in  Tennessee,  and  also  participated  in 
the  siege  of  Mobile,  the  battle  of  Fort  Hud- 


son and  a  number  of  hot  skirmishes.  Honor- 
ably discharged  from  the  service  January  10, 
'  1866,  he  returned  to  Indiana,  where  he  se- 
cured a  position  as  clerk  in  a  grocery  store, 
a  position  which  he  held  for  one  year.  He 
went  then  to  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  where  he 
became  foreman  of  a  livery  stable,  having 
gained  some  experience  with  horses  during  his 
army  service,  and  while  thus  engaged  also 
bought  horses  and  engaged  in  kindred  activi- 
ties. He  left  this  position  after  two  years  and 
for  a  time  his  wanderlust  carried  him  from 
place  to  place  until  1872,  when  he  located  at 
New  Columbia,  Massac  County,  and  there 
found  employment  on  a  farm,  working  by  the 
month.  Two  years  of  this  sufficed  him,  and  he 
next  purchased  a  livery  stable  at  Vienna, 
Johnson  County,  Illinois,  in  the  conduct  of 
which  he  was  engaged  three  years.  Disposing 
of  this  enterprise,  he  first  came  to  Metropolis 
and  bought  a  similar  establishment,  but  three 
years  later  sold  out  and  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  veterinary  surgery  at  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  He  then  returned  to  Metropolis, 
where  he  has  since  enjoyed  a  large  and  lucra- 
tive practice  in  his  profession.  Doctor  Hoag- 
land is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
in  politics  is  a  democrat.  He  is  an  interested 
member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
and  never  fails  to  attend  a  reunion. 

On  November  7,  1878,  Doctor  Hoagland  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Roberta  Alice  Kin- 
dred, who  died  December  5,  1924,  having  been 
the  mother  of  the  following  children :  Anna, 
the  wife  of  Fred  Kindred,  of  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana; Bert,  also  a  resident  of  the  Hoosier 
capital;  John,  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty 
years;  Mamie,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Fritz,  who  lives  with 
her  father  at  414  East  Fifth  Street;  Dimple, 
who  married  Alfred  T.  Fugitt  and  also  resides 
with  her  father ;  and  Mabel,  Mrs.  John  Mason, 
of  Tampa,  Florida. 

Fred  E.  Evans.  Both  individually,  and 
through  the  medium  of  The  Advocate,  the 
leading  newspaper  of  St.  Clair  County,  Fred 
E.  Evans  is  playing  an  important  part  in  the 
life  of  Belleville  and  the  county,  and  is  mak- 
ing his  journal  one  of  the  strong  newspapers 
in  the  state.  He  is  a  native  of  Illinois,  having 
been  born  at  Greenville,  Bond  County,  June 
28,  1877,  a  son  of  Daniel  B.  and  Eleanor  D. 
(Johnson)  Evans,  and  grandson  of  William 
M.  and  Mary  Evans,  of  Indiana,  and  R.  A. 
and  Mary  Johnson,  natives  of  Hull,  England. 
The  maternal  grandmother  belonged  to  the 
old  Revolutionary  family  of  Weyman,  de- 
scendants of  the  Dalrymple  family  of  Scot- 
land. 

Daniel  B.  Evans  was  born  in  Indiana,  and 
was  seven  years  old  when  he  was  brought  to 
Illinois  by  his  parents  when  they  settled  in 
Hennepin  County,  they  later  locating  in  Bond 
County.  He  held  several  public  offices,  and 
was  circuit  clerk  and  recorder  and  an  ab- 
stractor of  Bond  County  for  many  years. 
Subsequently  he  was  connected  with  the  pri- 
vate state  bank  of  Hoiles  &  Sons  of  Green- 
ville. His  death  occurred  in  1895,  but  the 
mother  survived  him  for  many  years,  passing 
away  in  1919.  They  had  two  children:  Fred 
E.,  whose  name  heads  this  review;  and  Wood- 
ford   W.,    who   married    Ida    Baurichter,    and 
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they  have  two  children:     Charlotte  and  Dan- 
iel Henry. 

Following  his  graduation  from  the  Green- 
ville High  School  in  1894,  Fred  E.  Evans  took 
the  academic  course  at  Greenville  College,  al- 
though he  is  not  a  graduate  of  that  institu- 
tion. _  For  a  few  years  after  he  finished  his 
collegiate  course  he  was  engaged  in  work  as 
a  bookkeeper  for  different  mercantile  estab- 
lishments at  Greenville,  and  then  came  to 
Belleville  as  a  reporter  on  The  Advocate.  In 
1908  he  was  made  city  editor  of  this  thriv- 
ing daily,  and,  acquiring  an  interest  in  the 
company,  was  made  its  secretary.  In  1913 
he,  his  brother  and  Walter  D.  Schmitt  pur- 
chased all  the  other  stock  and  became  the 
owners  of  the  paper,  with  Mr.  Evans  as  presi- 
dent and  editor,  W.  W.  Evans  as  business 
manager,  and  Walter  Schmitt,  city  editor. 
This  paper  is  republican  in  policy,  and 
through  the  energy  and  good  management  of 
the  new  company  it  has  been  placed  at  the 
front  among  the  worthwhile  newspapers  in 
this  part  of  Illinois.  During  the  World  war 
the  paper  and  its  owners  played  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  forwarding  all  local  war  work. 
Mr.  Evans  married,  December  31,  1911,  at 
Mount  Carmel,  Illinois,  Miss  Ida  Fehr,  a 
daughter  of  Adam  Fehr,  who  died  in  1917. 
He  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and  a  pattern- 
maker during  his  active  years.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  eighty-eight  years  of  age. 
He  and  his  wife,  who  died  many  years  ago, 
had  five  children:  William,  who  is  unmar- 
ried; Adolph  and  August,  both  of  whom  are 
married;  Alma,  who  is  unmarried;  and  Mrs. 
Evans.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  have  no  chil- 
dren. In  religious  belief  Mr.  Evans  is  a 
Methodist.  He  belongs  to  the  Belleville  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  to  the  Belleville  lodge  of 
Elks  and  to  the  Belleville  Rotary  Club.  Out- 
side of  these  organizations  he  has  no  affilia- 
tions, as  his  time  is  largely  occupied  with  his 
newspaper,  which  is  demanding  more  of  his 
attention  every  year.  He  is  a  man  who  be- 
lieves in  developing  a  strong  local  pride,  and 
giving  to  each  home  undertaking  a  proper 
support,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are 
very  few  movements  of  any  real  value  that 
are  inaugurated  in  this  locality  that  do  not 
receive  a  hearty  cooperation  from  him  and 
The  Advocate,  just  as  both  are  against  law- 
breakers in  all  ranks  of  life,  and  others  who 
seek  to  lower  the  high  standard  of  living  so 
characteristic  of  the  communities  of  St.  Clair 
County. 

Norman  L.  Jones,  judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  who  since  1921  has  served  as  judge  of 
the  Appellate  Court,  Second  District,  has  en- 
joyed many  honors  in  the  course  of  his  public 
and  professional  career. 

Judge  Jones  was  born  September  19,  1869, 
son  of  John  and  Minerva  (Patterson)  Jones. 
His  parents  now  reside  at  Roodhouse,  Illinois. 
His  father  was  born  in  1839  and  his  mother 
in  1844.  Norman  L.  Jones  was  educated  in 
public  schools  and  attended  the  Northern  In- 
diana State  Normal.  He  entered  politics  and 
public  affairs  before  his  admission  to  the  bar, 
having  served  as  representative  from  Greene 
County  in  the  Thirty-eighth  and  Thirty-ninth 
Illinois  General  Assemblies,  from  1892  to  1896. 


He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1896,  and 
soon  won  secure  prestige  as  a  lawyer  at  Car- 
rol lton.  He  was  city  attorney  from  1902  to 
1912,  and  from  1912  to  1914  state's  attorney 
of  Greene  County. 

In  1914  he  was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  as 
circuit  judge  of  the  Seventh  Judicial  Circuit, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Sangamon,  Mor- 
gan, Scott,  Greene,  Jersey  and  Macoupin.  In 
1915  he  was  elected  for  the  regular  term  of 
six  years  and  was  reelected  in  1921.  In  June, 
1921,  he  was  selected  by  the  Supreme  Court 
to  serve  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Second 
Appellate  Court  District  at  Ottawa,  and  he 
has  since  been  fully  occupied  with  the  duties 
of  that  court. 

Judge  Jones  is  doubtless  best  known  over 
the  state  of  Illinois  for  his  remarkable  can- 
didacy as  democratic  nominee  for  governor  in 
1924.  In  that  election  he  ran  more  than  five 
hundred  thousand  votes  ahead  of  the  demo- 
cratic candidate  for  president  in  Illinois. 
Judge  Jones  married  at  Carrollton,  June  28, 
1906,  Miss  Meda  Pegram,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alvin  Pegram,  of  Carrollton.  They 
have  one  son,  Norman  Pegram  Jones,  born 
February  7,  1912. 

Walter  W.  L.  Meyer,  Chicago  attorney, 
master  in  chancery  of  the  Circuit  Court,  was 
born  in  that  city  and  has  won  a  successful  po- 
sition in  his  profession  and  a  place  of  influ- 
ence in  public  affairs. 

Mr.  Meyer  was  born  in  Chicago  June  23, 
1892,  only  son  of  the  three  children  of  John  J. 
and  Maria  (Gareiss)  Meyer.  His  parents 
were  also  natives  of  Chicago.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Lutheran  parochial  schools,  the 
public  schools  and  of  the  Armour  Scientific 
Academy  with  the  class  of  1908.  After  a 
literary  course  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
he  graduated  from  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Law  School  with  the  degree  LL.  B.  in 
1915. 

Soon  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  he 
was  appointed  an  assistant  state's  attorney 
under  Maclay  Hoyne,  serving  four  years,  1915- 
18.  He  then  engaged  in  private  law  practice 
and  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Rentner  & 
Meyer,  with  offices  at  160  North  LaSalle  Street. 
He  was  first  elected  master  in  chancery  in 
1922  by  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  and 
re-elected   in    1924    and   again   in   1926. 

Mr.  Meyer  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  and 
Chicago  Bar  Associations,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  law  faculty  of  Northwestern  University 
and  is  professor  of  law  at  Loyola  University, 
both  in  the  under-graduate  and  post-graduate 
schools.  He  was  appointed  by  President  Cool- 
idge  captain  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Re- 
serve, and  is  a  life  honorary  member  of  the 
Illinois  Police  Association. 

His  home  is  in  Oak  Park.  One  of  the  Ki- 
wanis  Clubs  which  he  founded  (The  Forest 
Park  Kiwanis  Club)  took  the  unprecedented 
action  of  suspending  its  by-laws  and  electing 
him  a  life  honorary  member,  and  also  pre- 
sented him  with  a  solid  gold  card. 

He  is  vice  dictator  of  Greater  Chicago 
Lodge  No.  3  of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  and 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  of  the  Moose 
Country  Club  House.     He  is  a  member  of  the 
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Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Forest  Park,  is  deputy  commissioner 
of  Boy  Scouts,  life  member  of  the  Illinois 
Good  Roads  Association,  a  member  of  the  Delta 
Theta  Phi  law  fraternity,  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation of  Northwestern  Universty  and  the  Ger- 
man Club  of  Chicago.  He  is  vice  president 
of  the  Pistaqua  Heights  Country  Club  and  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Chicago  Motor  Club. 
In  politics  Mr.  Meyer  is  a  democrat. 

He  married,  June  27,  1917,  Miss  Louise  Wil- 
kins,  a  native  of  Chicago.  They  have  one  son, 
John  J. 

George  William  Boyd  is  vice  president  of 
the  Kankakee  Pure  Milk  Company,  and 
through  his  own  efforts  and  industry  has 
reached  a  successful  business  position.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  interested  himself  in  a 
number  of  organizations  that  reflect  and  ex- 
press the  progressive  tendencies  of  his  com- 
munity, and  he  has  allied  himself  actively  with 
a  number  of  these. 

Mr.  Boyd  was  born  at  Mount  Sterling,  Ken- 
tucky, May  5,  1882,  son  of  Samuel  J.  and  Julia 
E.  (Rayborn)  Boyd.  His  parents  were  born 
at  Owingsville  in  Bath  County,  Kentucky,  and 
his  father  was  a  farmer  and  tobacco  raiser 
The  father  died  in  1917  and  the  mother,  in 
1892. 

George  William  Boyd  attended  public 
schools  in  Kentucky.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  engaged  in  farm  work,  and  two  years  later, 
in  1900,  came  to  Kankakee,  Illinois.  After 
one  year  of  farming  he  found  work  as  a  milk 
wagon  driver  in  Kankakee.  In  1910,  when  the 
Anderson  milk  business,  with  which  he  had 
been  employed,  was  sold  to  the  Kankakee  Pure 
Milk  Company,  he  was  transferred  to  the  fac- 
tory of  the  plant,  and  two  years  later  ac- 
quired stock  in  the  business.  Since  1920  he 
has  been  vice  president  of  this  company. 

Mr.  Boyd  in  1908  married  Dora  M.  Ortman, 
a  native  of  Askum,  Illinois,  and  daughter  of 
Albert  and  Esther  Ortman,  natives  of  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Boyd  is  a  deacon  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  For  two  years  he  was  city 
treasurer  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  City 
Park  Commission,  the  first  park  commission 
organized  in  Kankakee.  His  political  affilia- 
tion has  always  been  with  the  republican 
party.  In  Masonry  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Arch  Chapter,  Knight  Templar  Com- 
mandery,  Council,  Mystic  Shrine  and  Eastern 
Star.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America  and  the  Kiwanis  Club.  He  is  vice 
president  of  the  Kankakee  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, is  vice  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  is 
president  of  the  Salvation  Army,  is  a  director 
in  the  Boy  Scouts  and  is  vice  president  and  a 
director  of  the  Red  Cross  Chapter. 

Joab  Goodall  is  a  broad  minded  and  suc- 
cessful business  man  of  Carbondale,  likewise 
a  very  generous  and  public  spirited  citizen* 
and  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  pioneer  fami- 
lies in  this  section  of  the  state. 

His  grandfather,  Joab  Goodall,  settled  in 
Williamson  County,  three  miles  southeast  of 
Marion,  and  was  one  of  the  large  landowners 
in  that  vicinity.  John  Goodall,  father  of  Joab 
of  Carbondale,  was  reared  on  the  old  home- 


stead in  Williamson  County  and  for  many 
years  was  a  leading  merchant  at  Marion, 
where  he  died  in  1897.  He  married  Sarah 
Scates,  of  an  old  Virginia  family,  who  died 
the  same  year  as  her  husband. 

Mr.  Joab  Goodall  was  born  at  Marion,  in 
Williamson  County,  in  1858.  He  attended 
public  schools,  subsequently  attended  the  Nor- 
mal University  at  Carbondale,  and  then  en- 
gaged in  farming  at  the  old  homestead.  Along 
with  farming  he  became  interested  in  the 
horse  and  mule  business  and  industry,  begin- 
ning largely  as  a  specialist  in  raising  horses 
and  mules  on  his  own  farm.  He  became  a 
buyer  and  shipper  on  the  market,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  past  has  practically  elimi- 
nated farming  in  order  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  the  handling  of  a  growing  business. 
He  formerly  shipped  his  horses  and  mules  to 
some  of  the  leading  markets,  but  in  late  years 
his  reputation  has  enabled  him  to  establish  a 
market  of  his  own  at  Marion.  This  is  one  of 
the  leading  supply  points  for  horses  and  mules 
to  southern  buyers,  and  buyers  from  all  over 
the  South  come  regularly  to  his  sales. 

Mr.  Goodall  in  1914  removed  his  place  of 
residence  to  Carbondale  in  order  to  give  his 
children  the  advantages  of  the  Normal  Uni- 
versity. He  has  one  of  the  finest  homes  in 
that  city.  Mr.  Goodall  is  a  democrat,  is  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  B.  P. 
O.  Elks  and  the  Christian  Church.  He  mar- 
ried Mamie  Cobb,  of  Dixon,  Kentucky.  They 
have  three  children,  the  son  John  having  taken 
the  course  in  law  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  is  now  in  Yale.  Of  the  two  younger  chil- 
dren, Charles  is  in  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  Mary  attended  school  at  Carbondale  and 
is  now  at  a  Young  Ladies  School  at  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Brennecke.  Some  cities  are  for- 
tunate in  having  men  with  vision,  ability  and 
industry  who  found  institutions  which  last 
long  after  the  founders  have  passed  on.  Such 
a  city  is  Aurora,  Illinois,  and  such  a  man  is 
Dr.  H.  A.  Brennecke.  The  Brennecke  Clinic 
is  more  than  the  personal  property  of  one  pro- 
fessional man.  It  is  more  than  a  clinic  of 
specialists  gathered  together  in  the  interest- 
ing and  humanitarian  work  of  caring  for  the 
sick.  The  Brennecke  Clinic  is  a  community 
institution !  It  is  the  dream  of  a  dreamer 
come  true.  The  work  of  a  dreamer  who  has 
been  strong  enough  and  capable  enough  to 
make  his  dream  materialize  into  the  institu- 
tion, which  today  is  one  of  the  things  that 
Aurora  people  take  pride  in  pointing  out  to 
visitors. 

Doctor  Brennecke  was  born  at  Watertown, 
Wisconsin,  October  11,  1871;  graduated  from 
the  Watertown  High  School  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen; entered  the  famous  old  Rush  Medical 
College  at  Chicago,  and  received  his  degree 
in  1896.  His  hospital  experience  included 
service  in  Augustana  Hospital  and  the  Cook 
County  Hospital,  and  in  December,  1897,  he 
began  private  practice  in  Aurora. 

In  1903  he  went  abroad  and  spent  a  year 
at  Vienna,  Austria,  then  the  greatest  center  in 
the  world  for  the  mastery  of  medicine  and 
surgery. 

Also  Doctor  Brennecke  always  has  kept  in 
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touch  with  every  progressive  movement  in  his 
profession  through  clinics  and  conventions  in 
this  country. 

Doctor  Brennecke  married  Miss  Bertha  E. 
Fry  on  November  15,  1898.  They  have  two 
children,  John  and  Margaret.  The  Doctor  is 
a  republican,  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order, 
the  Elks,  the  Union  League  and  University 
Clubs  of  Chicago,  and  is  affiliated  with  the 
County,  Illinois  State  and  the  American  Medi- 
cal Associations. 

Clarence  C.  Thomas,  Doctor  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery, is  one  of  the  veterans  of  his  profession  in 
the  city  of  Aurora,  where  he  has  practiced 
steadily  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

He  was  born  near  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin, 
February  13,  1874,  son  of  Frank  and  Mary 
(Cox)  Thomas,  his  father  a  native  of  Ohio 
and  his  mother  of  Pennsylvania.  Both  parents 
are  now  deceased.  His  father  was  in  the  real 
estate  and  insurance  business.  Clarence  is  the 
only  survivor  of  three  children,  his  two  broth- 
ers having  been  Halbert  and  Charles. 

Clarence  C.  Thomas  was  educated  in  pub- 
lic schools  and  attended  the  Northern  Illinois 
Normal  at  Dixon,  where  he  graduated  in  1892 
and  subsequently  entered  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity School  of  Dentistry,  taking  his  degree 
in  1898.  Since  the  year  of  his  graduation  he 
has  practiced  at  Aurora  and  has  been  one  of 
the  most  successful  men  in  his  vocation  in  that 
city.  He  now  has  charge  of  the  dental  de- 
partment of  the  Brennecke  Clinic  of  Aurora. 

He  married,  June  25,  1901,  Miss  Pearl  Lar- 
son, and  they  have  two  children:  Marjorie 
and  Halbert.  Doctor  Thomas  is  a  member  of 
the  Fox  River  Dental  Society,  the  Illinois 
State  and  National  Dental  Associations  and  is 
affiliated  with  the  B.  P.  0.  Elks  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  County  Club  and  Union  League 
Club. 

N.  Curtis  Calhoun,  M.  D.,  is  a  native  of 
Effingham  County,  and  has  gained  the  appre- 
ciation and  esteem  of  the  community  where 
he  grew  up  by  his  services  as  a  teacher, 
physician  and  surgeon. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Effingham  Coun- 
ty, January  9,  1881,  son  of  Jeptha  C.  and 
Mary  E.  (Neal)  Calhoun.  His  father  was  a 
descendant  of  the  same  family  as  that  of  John 
C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina.  Doctor  Cal- 
houn's parents  were  born,  reared  and  married 
in  Ohio,  and  from  that  state  moved  to  Illinois, 
settling  in  Effingham  County.  His  father  en- 
gaged in  farming  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  op- 
erated a  hotel  in  Effingham.  He  died  in  that 
city  in  1925,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  and 
his  wife  passed  away  in  1908.  They  were 
the  parents  of  four  sons  and  four  daughters. 

N.  Curtis  Calhoun  lived  during  his  boyhood 
years  on  a  farm,  and  his  country  school  edu- 
cation was  supplemented  by  courses  in  Austin 
College  at  Effingham.  For  eight  years  he 
taught  school,  this  work  being  preliminary 
to  his  taking  up  the  medical  profession.  In 
1905  he  began  studying  medicine  and  was 
graduated  in  1909,  after  completing  a  four- 
year's  course  in  the  St.  Louis  College  of  Physi- 
cians  and    Surgeons.      Doctor    Calhoun    prac- 


ticed for  ten  years  at  Watson  in  Effingham 
County.  He  then  left  Illinois  and  spent  five 
years  in  professional  work  at  Cape  Girardeau, 
Missouri.  Since  returning  to  his  native  coun- 
ty he  has  located  at  Effingham,  and  has  a  good 
general  practice  in  the  city  and  surrounding 
territory.  He  is  at  present  county  physician, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  County  and  Illinois 
Medical  Associations  and  the  American  Med- 
ical Association.  During  the  World  war  he 
volunteered  for  service  in  the  Army  Medical 
Corps,  and  was  commissioned  a  captain,  but 
was  not  called  to  active  duty. 

Doctor  Calhoun  is  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic order,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  is  a 
democrat  in  politics,  and  while  living  at  Wat- 
son was  elected  township  supervisor.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1900,  Miss  Louise  E.  Klinger.  They 
have  one  son,  Cecil  C.  Calhoun. 

Harry  S.  Parker  of  Effingham,  has  prac- 
ticed law  for  thirty  years,  and  his  success  in 
handling  a  large  and  important  practice  has 
given  him  the  satisfaction  that  many  other 
lawyers  derive  from  participation  in  politics 
and  public  affairs. 

Mr.  Parker  was  born  at  Parkersburg  in 
Richland  County,  Illinois,  January  3,  1871, 
son  of  Thomas  and  Emma  E.  (Moore)  Parker. 
His  attainments  in  later  years  are  the  more 
noteworthy  because  he  started  the  battle  of 
life  for  himself  when  only  twelve  years  old. 
He  had  to  work  his  way,  and  for  several  years 
he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Vandalia  Railroad 
Company.  He  attended  night  school  while 
working  during  the  day.  In  1896  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  having  attended  Austin  Col- 
lege and  the  Kent  College  of  Law  a  year,  and 
he  finished  his  law  studies  in  the  office  of  Wood 
Brothers  at  Effingham.  Mr.  Parker  had  prac- 
ticed law  about  two  years  when  the  Spanish- 
American  war  broke  out.  He  was  in  the  serv- 
ice from  the  date  of  his  enlistment,  April  26, 
1898,  a  few  days  after  war  was  declared,  until 
his  honorable  discharge  on  May  2,  1899.  He 
became  adjutant  of  the  Fourth  Illinois  Regi- 
ment, and  was  detailed  as  assistant  adjutant 
general,  Second  Brigade  of  the  Second  Divi- 
sion and  of  the  Second  Brigade  of  the  Third 
Division,  Seventh  Army  Corps.  During  his 
enlistment  he  spent  three  months  in  Cuba. 
After  that  war  Mr.  Parker  was  commissioned 
a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Illinois  National 
Guard. 

Since  then  his  time  and  energies  have  been 
fully  taken  up  with  a  growing  practice  in  the 
law.  He  is  senior  member  of  the  firm  Parker 
&  Bauer,  which  is  one  of  the  successful  law 
firms  of  Effingham  County.  They  act  as  at- 
torneys for  five  railroads  and  several  other 
corporations. 

Mr.  Parker  is  a  republican,  but  has  never 
sought  any  honors  from  a  political  party.  He 
is  a  Master  Mason  and  has  been  a  ruling  elder 
►  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  since  he  was  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Effingham  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
Parker  is  a  prominent  Rotarian.  He  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Effingham  Rotary  Club,  and  in 
1926  was  elected  governor  of  the  Forty-fifth 
District  Rotary,  International.     By  virtue  of 
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being-  district  governor  he  is  to  be  a  delegate 
to  the  International  Rotary  Convention  to  be 
held  in  Ostend,  Belgium,  in  1927. 

He  married,  in  1896,  Miss  Mary  Stuart 
Rice.  She  was  born  at  Altamont,  Illinois, 
daughter  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  S.  S.  Rice.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Parker  have  a  daughter,  Maurice, 
and  a  son,  Howard  S.  Parker,  the  latter  a 
railroad  employe  at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 
The  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Leonard  A.  Steis, 
of  Effingham,  and  they  have  a  son,  Parker 
Steis. 

John  Niess,  M.  D.,  has  been  a  careful  and 
reliable  physician  and  surgeon  of  Carmi  and 
White  county,  being  now  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  practice  in  that  community. 

He  is  a  native  of  Illinois  and  was  born  on  a 
farm  near  Mascoutah,  in  St.  Clair  County, 
March  20,  1880.  His  parents,  John  George 
and  Maria  (Zolg)  Niess,  were  born  in  Ger- 
many, where  they  were  reared  and  married. 
They  came  to  the  United  States  soon  after  the 
Civil  war,  settled  on  a  farm  in  St.  Clair 
County,  and  were  among  the  very  capable  and 
industrious  people  of  their  community.  Both 
were  active  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  and  they  did  their  utmost  to  give  their 
children  the  benefits  of  superior  educational 
advantages.  All  of  their  nine  children  are  still 
living.  John  George  Niess  died  in  1916,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one.  His  widow  died  March 
23,  1926,  age  of  seventy-seven. 

Dr.  John  Niess  was  reared  on  the  farm,  at- 
tended public  schools,  and  after  two  years  in 
Illinois  Normal  University  at  Normal  he  be- 
came a  teacher  in  his  native  county.  He 
taught  for  two  years  and  then  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine  in  St.  Louis  University, 
where  he  was  graduated  M.  D.  in  1907.  Doc- 
tor Niess  soon  after  graduating  removed  to 
Carmi,  White  County,  and  has  been  steadily 
engaged  in  his  professional  work  there  ever 
since.  His  success  is  measured  by  his  active 
participation  in  professional  affairs  and  also 
in  local  business.  For  several  years  he  was 
secretary  of  the  White  County  Medical  So- 
ciety. He  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State 
and  American  Medical  Associations,  the 
Southern  Illinois  Medical  Association,  Ohio 
Valley  Medical  Society,  and  the  New  York 
Central  Railway  Surgeons  Association.  He 
is  local  surgeon  for  the  Big  Four  Railway. 
Doctor  Niess  has  prepared  and  read  several 
papers  before  medical  societies.  For  several 
years  he  was  president  of  the  local  board  of 
health,  and  was  unremitting  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  a  pure  water  supply  for  Carmi  until 
the  filtering  plant  was  installed  at  the  water 
works. 

During  the  World  war  he  was  commissioned 
a  captain  in  the  Medical  Corps,  but  was  never 
called  to  active  duty.  In  home  work  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  White  County  Exemption 
Board,  and  was  its  secretary  and  examining 
physician,  and  was  also  one  of  the  organizers 
and  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  Chapter  of 
White  County.  Doctor  Niess  is  president  of 
the  Carmi  Building  &  Loan  Association  and 
assistant  in  organizing  that  institution.  He 
has  been  president  of  the  Board  of  Stewards 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  is  a  demo- 
crat,   a    thirty-second    degree     Scottish    Rite 


Mason  and  Shriner,  and  a  member  of  Carmi 
Kiwanis  Club.  Doctor  Niess  married,  No- 
vember 9,  1909,  Miss  Louise  Muehlhauser,  of 
Mascoutah,  Illinois. 

Egbert  T.  Hudgens.  The  individual  record 
of  this  well  known  Marion  business  man  in- 
volves some  of  the  earliest  pioneer  families  of 
Williamson  County.  He  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters  were  all  born  at  the  Hudgens  home- 
stead, one  of  the  few  farms  in  the  county 
which  have  not  changed  ownership  during  the 
past  half  century. 

His  grandfather,  John  Hudgens,  traveled  by 
wagon  from  Tennessee  to  Williamson  County 
in  the  fall  of  1816,  two  years  before  Illinois 
was  admitted  to  the  Union.  He  located  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  and  started  what 
afterwards  became  known  far  and  wide  as  the 
Hudgens  settlement.  Later  the  town  of  Hud- 
gens was  established.  John  Hudgens  was  a 
real  pioneer,  a  man  of  courage,  industry  and 
faith  in  the  future,  and  he  lived  to  see  many 
of  his  hopes  and  expectations  realized. 

His  son,  Zachariah  Hudgens,  was  born  on 
the  old  homestead  in  Tennessee,  April  3,  1833. 
He  lived  on  the  farm  a  number  of  years  and 
later  became  a  merchant  at  Marion,  being 
associated  with  the  firm  of  Campbell,  Goodall 
&  Company,  which  operated  several  general 
merchandise  stores,  commission  houses  and 
warehouses.  One  of  the  chief  articles  handled 
by  the  firm  was  tobacco.  With  the  decline  of 
tobacco  growing  in  this  section  of  southern 
Illinois  Zachariah  Hudgens  withdrew  from 
the  firm  and  engaged  in  business  for  himself. 
He  was  a  merchant  and  stock  raiser,  and  con- 
tinued active  until  his  death  in  1903.  He  was 
struck  by  an  Illinois  Central  train  and  died 
from  the  injuries  about  a  week  later.  In  1874 
he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Williamson  County 
and  held  that  office  four  years. 

Zachariah  Hudgens  married  Mary  Jane 
Cooksey,  daughter  of  Ephraim  Cooksey,  who 
was  also  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Williamson 
County.  He  was  born  in  Smith  County,  middle 
Tennessee,  in  1821,  and  came  to  Williamson 
County  in  1848,  acquiring  land  from  the  gov- 
ernment. The  Cooksey  farm  later  came  into 
the  possession  of  Zachariah  Hudgens,  and  has 
since  been  known  as  the  Hudgens  homestead. 
Ephraim  Cooksey  died  in  1886.  His  wife  was 
Elizabeth  Phillips,  a  native  of  Virginia,  where 
her  father,  Thomas  Phillips,  died,  his  family 
shortly  afterward  moving  to  Tennessee.  Zach- 
ariah and  Mary  Jane  (Cooksey)  Hudgens 
reared  a  family  of  fourteen  children,  all  of 
whom  were  born  at  the  Hudgens  homestead 
and  all  of  whom  lived  to  mature  years.  They 
are  now  married  and  their  homes  are  widely 
scattered,  but  all  of  them  combine  in  pride  in 
keeping  up  the  old  homestead  which  was  the 
scene  of  their  early  years.  The  mother  of 
this  family,  Mary  Jane  Hudgens,  died  in  1888. 
Zachariah  Hudgens'  second  wife  was  Sarah  E. 
Todd  Allen,  daughter  of  Peter  Todd. 

Egbert  T.  Hudgens,  of  Marion,  was  born  at 
the  Hudgens  homestead  June  27,  1878.  He 
grew  up  there,  attended  rural  schools  and  also 
had  advantages  in  the  schools  at  Creal 
Springs,  to  which  place  his  father  removed  for 
the  special  purpose  of  educating  his  younger 
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children.  Mr.  Hudgens  as  a  youth  was  am- 
bitious to  become  a  physician,  but  on  account 
of  health  and  other  reasons  was  never  able 
to  educate  himself  for  that  profession.  In 
1917  he  graduated  from  Worshams  Embalm- 
ing School  at  Chicago,  and  obtaining  his  li- 
cense, engaged  in  the  undertaking  business  at 
Marion  at  215  North  Market  Street.  In  1926 
his  establishment  was  moved  to  311  West  Main 
Street,  where  he  has  one  of  the  best  equipped 
undertaking  parlors  in  the  county.  When  he 
first  engaged  in  business  in  1917  it  was  in 
partnership  with  G.  J.  Fricke.  In  1920  the 
partnership  of  Hudgens  &  Scobey  was  formed, 
but  since  1923  Mr.  Hudgens  has  been  sole 
proprietor  of  the  business.  He  was  elected 
city  treasurer  May  8,  1905,  and  served  until 
May,  1907. 

Mr.  Hudgens  has  a  brother,  Lee  R.  Hudgens, 
who  is  also  a  well  known  business  man  of  Ma- 
rion and  since  1923  has  served  as  a  city  com- 
missioner. Egbert  T.  Hudgens  is  a  member 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  B.  P. 
0.  Elks,  and  was  president  for  one  year  of 
the  Lions  Club. 

He  married  Miss  Bessie  F.  Wright,  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  M.  Wright,  of  Creal  Springs. 
They  have  one  daughter,  Muriel  B.,  now  the 
wife  of  Percy  L.  Garrison,  connected  with  the 
Peabody  Coal  Company. 

James  Shaw,  librarian  of  the  public  library 
at  Aurora,  is  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  is  an 
old  time  printer  and  for  many  years  was  in  the 
printing  and  newspaper  business. 

He  is  a  native  of  England  and  was  born  in 
County  Lancashire,  at  Ashton-Underlyne,  July 
9,  1840.  His  father  was  also  named  James 
Shaw  and  in  1848  brought  his  family  to 
America,  locating  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire. James  Shaw  from  the  age  of  eight 
grew  up  at  Portsmouth,  attended  public 
schools  there  and  served  his  apprenticeship 
at  the  printing  trade.  During  the  Civil  war 
he  enlisted  in  the  Sixteenth  New  Hampshire 
Infantry,  and  saw  active  service  with  that 
regiment  for  nine  months.  He  then  returned 
to  Portsmouth  and  in  1865  came  west  to  Chi- 
cago, where  he  worked  as  a  printer  in  the 
office  of  the  old  Republican,  of  which  Charles 
A.  Dana  was  at  one  time  editor.  He  went 
from  Chicago  to  Mobile,  Alabama,  being  com- 
positor on  the  Mobile  Nationalist  in  1866,  and 
remained  in  Alabama  altogether  seven  years. 

Returning  north,  Mr.  Shaw  located  at  Au- 
rora, and  for  seven  years  was  one  of  the  part- 
ners in  the  ownership  and  publication  of  the 
Aurora  Herald.  About  that  time  he  was  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  City  Court  and  in  1884, 
in  addition  to  his  clerkship,  was  made  cus- 
todian of  the  public  library.  He  also,  in  1905, 
became  secretary  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  West  Aurora.  He  was  clerk 
of  the  City  Court  sixteen  years.  In  1923  he  re- 
signed as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  now  gives  his  entire  time  to  his  duties 
as  librarian.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  official 
reporter  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Kane  County, 
and  remained  in  that  position  until  1922. 

Mr.  Shaw  is  a  republican,  a  member  of  the 
Union  League  Club,  the  Illinois  State  Library 
Association  and  Aurora  Post  No.  20,  G.  A.  R. 


He  married  June  29,  1885,  Ella  D.  Lowd,  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  earliest  Colonial  fam- 
ilies. They  have  one  daughter,  Alice,  the  wife 
of  W.  C.  Shepherd,  of  Aurora. 

Adam  E.  Diller,  M.  D.  An  accomplished 
physician  and  surgeon  of  Aurora,  his  attain- 
ments in  surgery  having  brought  him  a  fel- 
lowship in  the  American  College  of  Surgeons, 
Doctor  Diller  has  practiced  at  Aurora  since 
1909. 

He  was  born  in  Otter  Creek  Township,  La 
Salle  County,  Illinois,  March  29,  1879,  son  of 
Adam  and  Carolina  (Albrecht)  Diller.  The 
parents  were  natives  of  Germany,  and  on  com- 
ing to  America  settled  at  Streator,  Illinois, 
where  they  engaged  in  farming.  The  mother 
is  still  living,  now  a  resident  of  Florida.  There 
were  three  children:  Doctor  Diller;  Charles 
E.,  of  Princeton,  Illinois;  and  Ada  Christine, 
who  is  married  and  lives  at  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Adam  E.  Diller  was  educated  in  district 
schools,  grew  up  on  a  farm  at  Streator  and 
near  Sandwich  in  La  Salle  County,  and  in  1897 
entered  Northwestern  College  at  Naperville. 
He  completed  the  four  years  course  there,  and 
received  his  degree  in  June,  1903.  In  the  fall 
of  the  same  year  he  entered  Northwestern 
University  School  of  Medicine  in  Chicago,  and 
was  graduated  in  June,  1907.  While  in  col- 
lege he  spent  fourteen  months  as  an  interne 
at  the  Evangelical  Deaconess  Hospital  in  Chi- 
cago, and  in  September,  1908,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Lying-In-Hos- 
pital,  serving  six  months.  Since  completing 
this  training  he  has  been  engaged  in  prac- 
tice at  Aurora,  handling  a  general  practice  as 
a  physician  and  surgeon. 

He  married,  April  27,  1907,  Miss  Leah  Bat- 
termann.  Three  children  were  born  to  their 
marriage:  John  Adam,  who  died  when  five 
and  a  half  years  old;  Dorothy  Caroline  and 
Robert  Henry.  Doctor  Diller  is  a  republican 
in  politics.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Aurora 
Medical  Society,  the  Kane  County  and  Ameri- 
can Medical  Associations  and  is  a  fellow  in  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons.  In  religion  he 
belongs  to  the  Evangelical  Association. 

Roy  L.  Seright  since  the  age  of  sixteen  has 
been  identified  with  the  printing  and  publish- 
ing business.  His  outstanding  achievements 
in  the  journalistic  field  is  the  Daily  Register 
of  Harrisburg,  of  which  he  is  managng  editor. 

He  was  born  in  Bethany,  Illinois,  March  3, 
1885,  son  of  David  G.  and  Alice  (Morris)  Se- 
right, the  former  a  native  of  Illinois  and  the 
latter  of  Pennsylvania.  David  Seright's  fa- 
ther was  A.  S.  Seright,  a  native  of  Indiana 
and  an  early  settler  in  Moultrie  County,  Illi- 
nois. David  G.  Seright  and  wife  had  three 
children,  Roy  L.,  May,  a  resident  of  Sullivan, 
Illinois,  and  Harry  M.  Harry  M.  Seright  en- 
tered the  army  at  the  time  of  the  World  war, 
went  overseas  for  service  in  France,  and  was 
one  of  "the  unreturning  brave." 

When  Roy  L.  Seright  was  six  years  of  age 
his  mother  died  and  after  that  he  was  reared 
by  his  paternal  grandparents  at  Sullivan,  Illi- 
nois. He  attended  public  school  there  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  began  his  apprenticeship 
in  a  newspaper  office,  learning  the  printing 
trade.    He  worked  on  the  Daily  Review  at  De- 
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catur.  Illinois,  then  bought  the  Herald,  a 
weekly  paper  at  Rockton,  Illinois,  which  he 
edited  and  published  three  years.  Following 
that  he  became  manager  of  the  Progress  at 
Sullivan  for  a  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  removed  to  Louisville,  Illinois,  where  he 
bought  the  Republican.  He  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Republican  six  years,  and 
during  that  time  served  a  term  as  mayor  of 
Louisville.  Mr.  Seright  in  1917  acquired  the 
controlling  interest  in  the  Harrisburg  Daily 
Register  and  has  since  been  its  managing 
editor.  He  has  brought  the  Daily  Register  to 
a  position  where  it  ranks  among  the  most  in- 
fluential and  prosperous  dailies  published  in 
any  of  the  small  towns  of  southern  Illinois. 
It  has  a  printing  plant  equipped  with  all  the 
modern  facilities  and  mechanical  improve- 
ments. 

Mr.  Seright  is  a  member  of  the  Press  Con- 
gress of  the  World,  the  National  Editors'  As- 
sociation, the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
and  the  Southern  Illinois  Press  Association. 
He  is  a  republican  in  politics,  is  a  Presbyte- 
rian, is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite 
Mason  and  Shriner,  member  of  the  Elks,  and 
is  a  charter  member  of  the  Harrisburg  Rotary 
Club. 

He  married,  in  1908,  Miss  Daisy  Booze,  a 
native  of  Illinois.  They  have  one  son,  Mor- 
ris Edwin  Seright. 

Henry  Taphorn,  M.  D.,  has  been  a  qualified 
physician  and  surgeon  practicing  in  southern 
Illinois  for  nearly  thirty  years,  the  scene  of 
his  labors  during  most  of  this  time  being  at 
Effingham.  He  has  a  large  practice,  is  a  man 
of  recognized  ability,  and  has  identified  him- 
self with  other  affairs  of  the  community  in 
addition  to  his  profession. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Clinton  County, 
Illinois,  August  1,  1871,  son  of  John  G.  and 
Elizabeth  (Werner)  Taphorn.  His  father  was 
born  in  Oldenburgh,  Germany,  grew  up  there 
and  received  his  common  school  education,  and 
left  Germany  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  escape 
the  compulsory  military  service.  After  com- 
ing to  America  he  married  Elizabeth  Werner, 
who  had  been  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  and 
was  brought  to  America  when  eight  years  of 
age.  She  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and 
John  G.  Taphorn  subsequently  married  Eliza- 
beth Pfiester,  a  native  of  the  United  States 
and  of  German  parentage.  By  the  first  mar- 
riage there  were  seven  children  and  ten  by 
the  second  marriage.  John  G.  Taphorn  fol- 
lowed farming  as  a  vocation,  and  his  industry 
and  honesty  enabled  him  to  provide  sufficiently 
for  his  large  family  of  children. 

Henry  Taphorn  grew  up  on  the  home  farm, 
living  there  until  he  was  twenty-three  years  of 
age.  Up  to  fourteen  he  had  attended  country 
schools,  and  finished  his  literary  education  in 
Shurtleff  College  at  Upper  Alton.  In  1898  he 
was  graduated  in  medicine  from  Washington 
University  at  St.  Louis  and  for  nearly  a  year 
he  practiced  his  profession  at  Alton  and  four 
years  at  East  St.  Louis,  where  for  three  and 
a  half  years  he  was  first  assistant  physician 
and  surgeon  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  Then  fol- 
lowed another  two  years  of  practice  at  Alton, 
and  in  1905  he  came  to  Effingham,  which  has 
become  his  permanent  home.     He  has  a  large 


private  practice  and  is  also  local  surgeon  for 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  is  a  member 
of  the  County,  State  and  American  Medical 
Associations. 

Doctor  Taphorn  is  a  Catholic,  is  a  member 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  Knights  of 
America,  and  in  politics,  a  democrat.  He  is 
now  one  of  the  city  commissioners  of  Effing- 
ham. 

He  married,  in  1901,  Miss  Genevieve  Mor- 
rissey,  of  Alton,  Illinois,  who  died  five  years 
later,  leaving  a  daughter,  Genevieve.  Doctor 
Taphorn  in  1908  married  Elizabeth  Eversman, 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Eversman,  of 
Effingham,  the  Eversman  family  having  long 
been  prominent  in  and  closely  identified  with 
the  banking  and  other  interests  of  Effingham. 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Taphorn  have  four  children, 
Mary,  Pauline,  Margaret  and  Frances. 

George  H.  Thompson,  who  began  teaching 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  is  principal  of  the  Ma- 
rissa  Township  High  School  in  St.  Clair 
County.  He  came  to  Illinois  from  the  adjoin- 
ing state  of  Indiana,  where  for  over  twenty 
years  he  was  superintendent  of  schools  at  Ho- 
bart  in  the  northwest  corner  of  that  state. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  born  at  Fairplay  in  Ce- 
dar County,  Missouri,  March  6,  1869,  son  of 
George  James  and  Mary  N.  (McNinch) 
Thompson.  His  maternal  grandmother  was 
Susan  (Reed)  McNinch.  The  grandfather, 
James  Thompson,  was  born  in  Virginia,  and 
was  a  slave  owner  in  that  state.  Both  the 
parents  of  George  H.  Thompson  were  natives 
of  Tennessee,  and  in  1850  moved  to  Missouri. 
George  J.  Thompson  was  a  Union  soldier  dur- 
ing the  Civil  war,  at  first  with  the  Sixth  Mis- 
souri Cavalry  and  then  with  the  Fifteenth 
Missoui-i  Cavalry-  He  participated  in  many 
battles  and  campaigns.  After  the  war  he  was 
a  farmer  and  for  a  number  of  years  conducted 
a  general  store  at  Fairplay  and  was  post- 
master there.  In  1877  the  family  moved  to 
Independence,  Kansas.  George  J.  Thompson 
was  born  in  1827  and  died  in  December,  1903, 
and  his  wife  died  in  1916.  They  had  a  large 
family  of  children:  Donald,  Robert,  William, 
George  H.,  Cynthia  Ann,  Quilla,  Mary  and 
Martha. 

George  H.  Thompson  attended  public  schools 
at  Miami,  Missouri,  and  was  eight  years  of 
age  when  the  family  moved  to  Kansas.  In 
that  state  he  continued  his  education  in  the 
district  schools,  in  high  school  and  normal 
school,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  taught  his 
first  term  in  a  school  about  six  miles  north  of 
Coffeyville.  He  remained  there  four  years, 
and  in  1891  came  to  Indiana,  entering  Val- 
paraiso University.  He  alternated  between 
teaching  and  studying  at  the  university  for 
four  years,  and  in  1895  took  the  principalship 
of  the  high  school  at  Hobart  in  Lake  County, 
Indiana.  He  remained  at  Hobart  for  twenty- 
three  years,  serving  as  principal  from  1895  to 
1905  and  as  superintendent  from  1905  to  1918. 
This  was  a  notable  service.  Mr.  Thompson 
was  an  advocate  and  leader  in  educational 
progress,  and  while  he  was  at  Hobart  all  the 
schools  of  that  township  were  consolidated  in 
one,  every  one-room  country  school  being  aban- 
doned. He  left  the  Hobart  Township  school 
system  one  of  the  best  in  the  state. 
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Then,  in  1918,  he  came  to  Marissa,  Illinois, 
as  principal  of  the  high  school  and  in  six 
years  succeeded  in  establishing  an  enviable 
record  for  these  schools,  securing  new  build- 
ings and  greatly  improving  the  general  stand- 
ards of  construction.  Mr.  Thompson  received 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  Valpa- 
raiso University  in  1907,  and  in  1913  was 
given  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy.  He 
has  also  done  post-graduate  work  in  Washing- 
ton University  at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Thompson  is 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  is  a  repub- 
lican and  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Order, 
I.  0.  O.  F.  and  belongs  to  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association;  the  Illinois  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  and  the  High  School  Princi- 
pals' Association  of  Illinois. 

He  married  at  Hobart,  Indiana,  January  1, 
1895,  Miss  Bertha  Stilwell,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel S.  and  Jane  (Gordon)  Stilwell.  Her  fa- 
ther died  in  1921,  and  her  mother,  in  1904. 
Her  father  served  as  a  Union  soldier  with  an 
Indiana  regiment,  was  a  native  of  New  York 
State,  and  a  carpenter  and  builder  by  trade, 
although  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
on  a  farm.  Mrs.  Thompson  is  the  youngest  of 
four  daughters.  Her  sister  Ilda  married  Er- 
nest Spencer;  her  sister  Nora  married  Joseph 
Ditlow  and  has  six  children;  and  Lillie  mar- 
ried William  Weddle,  who  has  six  children.  Of 
the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  the 
oldest,  Ruth,  is  the  wife  of  William  Taylor 
Douglas,  and  both  are  teachers  in  the  high 
school  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  have  two  chil- 
dren, named  William  T.,  Jr.,  and  Jean  G. 
Mary  Thompson,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the 
Valparaiso  High  School  and  now  teaching  in  a 
business  college  at  Gary,  Indiana,  is  the  wife 
of  Franklin  Jones,  of  Gary.  Wynne  earned 
a  fine  record  as  a  soldier  in  the  World  war, 
being  two  years  in  the  service,  enlisting  April 
5,  1917,  in  the  coast  artillery  and  is  rated  as 
a  first  class  gunner;  was  overseas  and  also 
in  the  Philippines  and  in  home  posts.  The  son 
Milton  McNinch  is  pursuing  a  civil  engineer- 
ing course  in  McKendree  College.  The  younger 
children  are  Ella,  a  teacher,  Maurice,  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  and  Kenneth,  in  school. 

Jorgen  P.  Rising  is  president  of  the  Rising 
Decorating  Company  at  527  South  Peoria 
Street,  Chicago.  This  is  one  of  the  leading 
firms  of  contracting  painters  and  decorators 
in  the  city.  Mr.  Rising's  approach  to  his  im- 
portant business  position  was  through  the 
long1  apprenticeship  and  service  of  a  journey- 
man painter,  and  in  no  small  measure  his  suc- 
cess has  been  due  to  his  understanding  of  the 
conditions  and  problems  of  every  employe 
under  his  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Rising  was  born  in  Denmark,  in  1878, 
but  came  to  the  United  States  in  1892.  His 
home  has  been  in  Chicago  since  the  World's 
Fair  year.  He  had  begun  learning  the  paint- 
er's trade  in  Denmark  and  finished  his  ap- 
prenticeship in  Chicago.  He  worked  as  a 
journeyman  for  several  years  before  he 
started  on  a  modest  scale  as  a  contracting 
painter  and  decorator.  He  has  guided  the 
business  successfully  and  has  always  had  the 
ability  of  securing  cooperation  and  efficient 
service  among  his  many  employes.  The  Ris- 
ing  Decorating   Company   represents   a   large 


b-dy  of  practical  workmen,  skilled  men  in 
their  trades,  and  the  business  is  a  very  solid 
one  financially. 

Mr.  Rising  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  official  organiza- 
tions representing  the  painting  and  decorat- 
ing trades.  He  served  five  years  as  president 
of  the  local  association  and  in  1924  was  elected 
president  of  the  Illinois  State  Association  of 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1926,  he  was  granted  one  of  the  rare 
honors  bestowed  upon  the  business  men  in 
America  by  his  election  as  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Master  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. This  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  one  who 
has  zealously  and  willingly  given  so  much  of 
his  time  and  energy  to  the  cause  of  the  organi- 
zation, among  not  only  contractors  organized 
in  his  own  trade  but  to  contractors  of  organi- 
zations in  all  branches  of  the  guilding  indus- 
try. He  has  been  a  persistent  and  consistent 
worker  in  organized  effort  since  he  has  been 
in  business,  and  has  always  been  ready  to 
help  in  any  way  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  all  concerned.  Mr.  Rising  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  a  special  courage  of  convictions, 
so  that  his  loyalty  to  a  cause  has  had  a  con- 
crete meaning.  He  gave  his  earnest  support 
to  the  citizens  committee  to  enforce  the  Landis 
award  in  Chicago  at  the  beginning,  and  is 
chairman  of  the  painters  and  decorators  com- 
mittee for  that  purpose.  He  has  thus  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  Landis  award 
committee  as  a  whole  in  stabilizing  the  labor 
situation,  preventing  costly  strikes  and  ac- 
celerating construction  work  generally,  so  that 
Chicago  has  been  practically  first  among  the 
large  cities  of  the  country  for  several  years 
in  the  volume  of  its  construction  program. 

Mr.  Rising  is  also  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Building  Construction  Em- 
ployers Association  of  Chicago.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Architects  Club  of  Chicago,  is  chair- 
man of  the  building  committee  of  the  Illinois 
Athletic  Club,  member  of  the  High  Noon  Club, 
is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason 
and  Shriner  and  member  of  the  Medinah 
Country  Club,  and  belongs  to  a  number  of 
other  fraternal  organizations.  His  Chicago 
home  is  at  2601  Morse  Avenue,  and  he  also 
has  a  beautiful  home  and  estate  near  Lake 
Forest,  where  he  and  his  family  enjoy  the 
summer  months.  This  summer  home  gives 
him  opportunity  to  pursue  his  chief  hobby  and 
recreation,  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and 
vegetables. 

J.  Norman  Pierce  is  a  Chicago  electrical 
engineer  and  contractor  whose  ability  and 
skill  have  developed  the  Pierce  Electric  Com- 
pany into  one  of  the  most  adequate  organiza- 
tions of  its  kind  in  the  country.  This  com- 
pany has  handled  many  involved  and  difficult 
features  of  electrical  engineering  construc- 
tion. Most  notable  was  the  electrical  work  in 
connection  with  the  enormous  project  recently 
completed  of  the  electrification  of  the  Chi- 
cago terminal  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

Mr.  Pierce  is  a  native  of  Missouri,  born  in 
Lockwood,  that  state,  June  12,  1882,  son  of 
Howard  and  Mary  (Mossman)  Pierce.  He 
was    educated    in    district   and    grade    schools 
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and  since  early  youth  has  followed  a  manifest 
bent  and  genius  for  electrical  engineering,  in 
which  his  training  has  been  rigidly  practical 
as  well  as  theoretical. 

Mr.  Pierce  in  1905  organized  the  Pierce 
Electric  Company  of  Chicago,  of  which  he  is 
senior  partner.  This  company  has  its  execu- 
tive offices  and  headquarters  at  215  West  Ran. 
dolph  Street.  In  the  past  twenty  years  the 
company  has  carried  out  a  large  number  of 
electrical  engineering  and  construction  pro- 
jects in  Chicago  and  vicinity.  Mr.  Pierce  has 
made  it  an  organization  representing  not  so 
much  the  power  of  capital  and  material  fa- 
cilities as  the  brains  and  skill  of  personnel. 
Consequently  he  and  his  staff  have  usually 
been  engaged  on  special  projects  requiring 
unusual  skill  and  knowledge.  The  operation 
of  the  first  regular  passenger  train  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  suburban  service  un- 
der electric  power,  on  Wednesday,  July  22, 
1926,  was  properly  regarded  as  a  red  letter 
day  in  the  history  of  the  city  as  well  as  in  its 
transportation  annals.  The  installation  of  the 
electrical  equipment  on  these  suburban  lines,  a 
work  carried  out  without  material  interrup- 
tion to  the  steam  service,  a  work  that  has  been 
repeatedly  described  in  technical  engineering 
papers  as  well  as  articles  in  the  general  press, 
was  the  great  task  on  which  Mr.  Pierce's  or- 
ganization, including  the  services  of  about  five 
hundred  men,  were  engaged  continuously  for 
eighteen  months.  Another  unusual  piece  of 
work  by  his  organization  was  the  construction 
of  the  gigantic  switchboard  built  for  the  Ara- 
gon,  one  of  Chicago's  famous  dance  halls. 

As  an  employer  of  skilled  craftsmen  Mr. 
Pierce  for  many  years  has  been  unusually  suc- 
cessful as  an  arbitrator  in  preventing  labor 
disputes,  strikes  and  other  troubles  in  the 
electrical  industry  in  Chicago.  As  a  member 
of  the  Arbitration  Board  he  has  rendered  gen- 
uine service  not  only  to  the  electrical  industry 
but  the  public  at  large.  He  drew  up  the  ar- 
ticles of  agreement  between  the  Electrical 
Contractors  Association  and  the  local  union 
of  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  articles  approved  and  adopted  for 
operation  under  the  Landis  award.  Judge 
Landis  in  commenting  on  these  articles  said: 
"The  parties  to  this  agreement  are  to  be 
highly  commended  for  the  brevity  and  the 
spirit  of  fairness  and  high  regard  for  public 
interest  indicated  in  this  Section  12  as  com- 
pared to  the  same  section  in  former  agree- 
ments." 

Mr.  Pierce  is  a  director  of  the  Pierce  Wrap- 
ping Machine  Company.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  the  Chi- 
cago Electrical  Contractors  Association,  of 
which  he  is  former  chairman  and  director,  and 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce.  He  is 
president  of  the  Electric  Club,  is  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  and  Field 
Museum,  is  a  progressive  republican  in  poli- 
tics, member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  Illinois  Athletic 
Club,  Prosperity  Club,  Hinsdale  Golf  Club, 
and  Western  Springs  Men's  Club.  Most  of  his 
pastimes  are  outdoors,  his  favorite  sports  be- 
ing golf  and  tennis. 

Mr.  Pierce  is  a  resident  of  Western  Springs, 
and  that  progressive  village  honored  him  and 


secured  the  services  of  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent engineers  in  the  middle  west  when  in 
1925  he  was  elected  president  of  the  village 
board.  Mr.  Pierce  married  at  Chicago,  May 
29,  1909,  Miss  Bertha  Cappels.  Their  three 
sons  are  named  Norman,  Jack  and  Robert. 

William  Jesse  Sutherland  is  a  veteran 
Chicago  business  man,  president  of  the  Moo- 
ney-Boland-Sutherland  Corporation.  While 
this  is  the  largest  organization  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  Mr.  Sutherland  has  also  gained 
distinction  through  his  home  and  his  hobby, 
the  famous  Polo  Farm  at  Wheaton,  of  which 
he  is  owner  and  which  is  one  of  the  beautiful 
country  homes  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Sutherland  was  born  at  Logansport, 
Indiana,  November  3,  1863,  son  of  George  C. 
and  Esther  A.  (Gerhart)  Sutherland.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Logans- 
port,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  went  to  work 
in  the  grocery  store  of  A.  H.  McDonald  in 
his  native  city.  That  was  his  preliminary 
business  training.  Mr.  Sutherland  came  to 
Chicago  in  1880.  He  has  been  continuously 
identified  in  varying  capacities  with  what  is 
now  the  Mooney-Boland-Sutherland  Corpora- 
tion. At  first  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  general 
office  of  the  Mooney  &  Boland  Agency,  subse- 
quently was  general  manager,  vice  president, 
partner,  and  in  1918  became  president  and 
sole  owner  of  the  Mooney-Boland-Sutherland 
Corporation.  This  is  the  largest  organization 
of  its  kind  in  the  country,  handling  confiden- 
tial matters  for  the  largest  corporations  and 
many  prominent  individuals.  The  corpora- 
tion has  offices  also  in  New  York,  Detroit,  and 
other  large  cities  and  maintain  corresponding 
and  official  connections  with  similar  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Sutherland 
is  also  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Employers'  Protective  and  Bonding  Asso- 
ciation. 

During  his  many  years  of  residence  in  and 
around  Chicago  Mr.  Sutherland  has  enjoyed 
a  very  extensive  acquaintance  both  commer- 
cially and  in  social  spheres,  and  is  a  member 
of  many  representative  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 
Apollo  Commandery  of  the  Knights  Templar 
and  the  thirty-second  degree  Consistory  and 
Shrine  of  the  Masonic  order,  being  a  member 
of  Medinah  Temple.  He  belongs  to  the  B.  P. 
0.  Elks,  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Athletic, 
Hamilton,  Press,  Chicago  Yacht,  Chicago  Rid- 
ing and  Driving,  South  Shore  Country,  and 
Business  Men's  Prosperity  Club,  is  a  Meth- 
odist and  a  republican.  His  favorite  sports 
and  recreations  are  motoring,  yachting  and 
horseback  riding. 

Mr.  Sutherland  had  used  his  financial  means 
to  afford  him  opportunities  for  indulging  his 
versatile  tastes  and  activities.  His  purchase 
of  the  famous  Polo  Farm  adjoining  the  City 
of  Wheaton  in  DuPage  County  in  1921  was 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  indulge  his  hobbies 
in  country  life,  as  well  as  to  acquire  a  no- 
table country  home  and  estate.  The  farm, 
comprising  about  100  acres,  was  originally 
owned  by  James  Langford  Stack,  a  polo 
player  of  international  renown,  who  inau- 
gurated polo  at  the  Chicago  Golf  Club.  He 
was  a  breeder  of  polo  ponies,  and  had  about 
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fifty  or  seventy-five  head  when  he  established 
the  farm.  Mr.  Sutherland  retained  the  name 
Polo  Farm,  and  has  continued  the  breeding 
of  polo  ponies,  but  has  greatly  diversified  the 
interests  of  the  farm.  He  is  well  known  as 
a  breeder  of  Kentucky  saddle  horses,  being 
owner  of  the  champion  stallion,  Radiant  King, 
a  five-gaited  Kentucky  saddle  horse,  and  of 
Missouri  Chief,  a  five-gaited  Missouri  bred 
saddle  stallion.  He  has  other  fine  horses  for 
sale  and  breeding  purposes,  and  many  fine 
colts  are  raised  on  the  farm.  It  is  also  a 
general  stock  farm,  departments  being  de- 
voted to  Duroc  pigs,  Leghorn  chickens,  White 
Pekin  ducks,  China  geese,  African  geese, 
Egyptian  geese,  and,  most  interesting  of  all, 
the  somewhat  mysterious  muscovy  duck,  an 
exceedingly  attractive  fowl  in  its  black  and 
white  plummage.  He  also  has  kennels  for 
the  breeding  of  Dalmatian  and  Chow  dogs. 
Polo  Farm  would  be  enviable  property  for 
any  man  of  wealth,  and  it  has  brought  Mr. 
Sutherland  no  end  of  satisfaction,  not  less 
because  of  the  opportunities  it  affords  for  gen- 
erous hospitality  to  his  many  friends.  Mr. 
Sutherland  married,  May  30,  1888,  Ella  M. 
McMinnick,    of    Chicago. 

Frank  L.  Burns,  county  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Jo  Daviess  County,  has  given  thirty 
years  or  more  to  educational  work  and  is  well 
known  as  a  school  man  not  only  in  northwest- 
ern Illinois  but  in  southwestern  Wisconsin, 
where  he  was  born  and  reared. 

He  was  born  at  Jamestown,  Wisconsin,  July 
11,  1872,  son  of  Edward  and  Mary  (Tupper) 
Burns.  His  paternal  grandparents  came  from 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  and  settled  in  Canada. 
Edward  Burns  was  born  at  Ottawa,  Ontario, 
and  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age  moved 
to  northern  New  York,  living  a  few  years  at 
Watertown,  where  he  followed  the  trade  of 
ship  carpenter,  building  steamboats  for  navi- 
gation on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Coming 
west,  he  lived  in  Chicago  about  four  years. 
In  Illinois  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  Company  as  a  car- 
penter, and  was  transferred  to  various  head- 
quarters, including  Bloomington,  Amboy,  Men- 
dota,  and  in  1854  moved  to  Dunleith  now  East 
Dubuque,  Illinois.  After  four  years  there  he 
engaged  in  operating  a  lumber  yard  and  in 
1859  moved  to  Jamestown,  Wisconsin,  and 
bought  some  land,  engaging  in  farming  until 
he  retired  in  1905.  He  spent  his  last  years 
at  Platteville,  Wisconsin,  and  at  East  Du- 
buque, Illinois,  where  he  died  in  1914. 

His  wife,  Mary  Burns,  was  born  and  reared 
at  Rockton,  Illinois,  was  educated  in  the  Beloit 
Seminary  at  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  and  taught 
some  years  in  the  public  schools  of  Wiscon- 
sin prior  to  her  marriage.  She  died  in  1913. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  J.  B.  and  Rhoda 
(Bates)  Tupper,  and  she  had  a  great-grand- 
father who  was  a  soldier  in  the  Colonial  army 
in  the  Revolution.  J.  B.  Tupper  was  born  and 
reared  on  a  farm  along  the  Erie  Canal  in 
Genesee  County,  New  York.  At  the  time  of 
the  Civil  war  he  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of 
Wisconsin  infantry,  served  under  General 
Butler,  and  he  was  on  duty  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, Virginia,  from  which  point  he  witnessed 


the  memorable  battle  between  the  Monitor  and 
the  Merrimac.  Later  he  sailed  around  to  the 
Gulf  Coast  and  was  with  General  Butler's 
troops  in  the  occupation  of  New  Orleans,  re- 
maining there  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
was  wounded  in  one  battle.  After  the  war  he 
engaged  in  farming  and  mining,  and  died  in 
1898. 

Frank  L.  Burns  is  one  of  the  two  children 
of  his  parents,  and  his  brother,  C.  C.  Burns, 
is  now  county  farm  advisor  of  Champaign 
County,  Illinois. 

Frank  L.  Burns  attended  public  schools  in 
Wisconsin,  including  the  high  school  at  Platte- 
ville and  the  State  Normal  School  there.  He 
also  was  a  student  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. He  did  his  first  teaching  in  1893  and 
1894,  and  after  another  interval  of  attending 
school  he  resumed  his  educational  work  in 
1897.  In  1908  he  came  to  Illinois,  and  was 
superintendent  of  schools  of  East  Dubuque 
from  1908  to  1922.  In  November,  1922,  he 
was  elected  county  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Jo  Daviess  County,  but  continued  as  super- 
intendent at  East  Dubuque  until  the  end  of 
the  school  year,  when  he  removed  to  Galena 
and  began  his  administration  as  county  super- 
intendent. Mr.  Burns  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason, 
is  a  republican  and  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church. 

Mr.  Burns  married  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  De- 
cember 25,  1906,  Miss  Helen  Seeney.  Mrs. 
Burns  is  one  of  the  very  talented  women  of 
Illinois,  an  inventor,  and  for  many  years  an 
educator.  She  was  educated  in  grammar  and 
high  schools  at  Marinette,  Wisconsin,  studied 
journalism  for  a  time  and  prior  to  her  mar- 
riage taught  in  public  schools  in  Wisconsin. 
Since  1921  she  has  taken  out  four  patents  on 
clothing  and  furniture  and  is  now  planning  to 
place  on  the  market  and  manufacture  what 
is  known  as  a  "Teddie  Toddler,"  a  combina- 
tion of  dress  and  romper,  which  can  be  almost 
immediately  converted  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  four  patents,  three  of  which  were  granted 
November  14,  1922,  and  the  fourth  on  October 
13,  1923,  are:  No.  1435147,  combined  dress  and 
romper;  No.  1435148,  combined  bassinette  and 
swing;  No.  1435146,  a  patent  on  children's  ap- 
parel; and  Patent  No.  1472323,  a  nursery 
chair.  Mrs.  Burns  is  chief  assistant  to  Mr. 
Burns  in  his  work  as  county  superintendent 
and  is  also  serving  as  county  truant  officer. 

Mrs.  Burns  is  a  daughter  of  Charles  and 
Alice  (Graves)  Seeney.  Her  father  was  born 
and  reared  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  railroading,  being  in  the 
service  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  as 
an  engineer  for  some  time  and  later  with  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad.  His  par- 
ents came  from  England.  He  died  about 
1910.  Mrs.  Burn's  mother  was  a  teacher  for 
some  time  and  had  charge  of  a  kindergarten 
and  was  librarian  at  Marinette  for  a  number 
of  years.  She  now  resides  at  Milwaukee. 
Her  parents  were  Morris  and  Abigail  (Bing- 
ham) Graves.  Morris  Graves,  a  cooper  by 
trade,  was  born  and  reared  in  New  York 
state.  His  grandfather  wrote  a  wonderful 
autobiography  which  is  to  be  published. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burns  had  six  children,  Helen 
dying  at  the  age  of  five  years,  and  those  liv- 
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ing  are  Frank,  Jr.,  Marion,  Robert,  Doris  and 
Edward,  all  students  in  the  schools  of  Galena, 
Frank  being  a  member  of  the  class  of  1927 
in  high  school. 

John  P.  Vincent  was  born  and  reared  in 
Jo  Daviess  County  and  is  one  of  the  veteran 
business  men  of  Galena.  On  February  11, 
1926,  he  celebrated  his  sixty-ninth  birthday, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  forty-second  anniver- 
sary of  his  active  experience  in  the  monument 
business,  the  firm  now  being  known  as  J.  P. 
Vincent  &  Sons. 

Mr.  Vincent  was  born  at  Weston  in  Eliza- 
beth Township,  Jo  Daviess  County,  February 
11,  1857,  son  of  James  and  Grace  (Pierce) 
Vincent.  The  Vincent  family  settled  in  north- 
western Illinois  on  coming  from  Cornwall, 
England.  The  Vincents  in  southwestern  Eng- 
land were  miners,  and  the  presence  of  the 
lead  mines  in  northwestern  Illinois  decided 
their  point  of  settlement.  John  P.  Vincent's 
grandparents  were  Henry  and  Sarah  (Mit- 
chell) Vincent,  who  came  to  America  in  1837 
and  settled  near  Galena.  They  took  up  360 
acres  of  government  land  in  Galena,  and 
some  of  that  land  is  still  owned  by  their 
grandchildren.  Henry  Vincent  followed  min- 
ing here,  but  chiefly  engaged  in  farming  and 
was  known  as  "Farmer  Vincent."  He  died 
about  1849.  His  son,  James  Vincent,  was  born 
in  Cornwall,  in  1828,  and  was  eight  years  old 
when  brought  to  this  country.  He  attended 
public  schools  in  Illinois,  and  for  a  time  was 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  mines.  He 
engaged  in  farming  all  through  the  Civil  war. 
He  was  ineligible  for  military  service  for 
physical  reasons,  and  he  carried  on  the  work 
of  the  farm  and  looked  after  the  family  while 
his  four  brothers  were  serving  the  flag  of  the 
Union.  These  brothers  were  William,  Joseph, 
Charles  and  John.  William  was  captain  of 
Company  A  of  the  Ninety-sixth  Illinois  In- 
fantry, and  served  in  many  hard  fought  cam- 
paigns, being  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  but  rejoined  his  regiment  before  the 
end  of  the  war.  John  Vincent  was  a  member 
of  the  same  company  of  which  his  brother  was 
captain,  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Lookout  Mountain.  Joseph  Vincent,  in  the 
Forty-fifth  Illinois  Infantry,  was  one  of  the 
first  young  men  of  Galena  to  enlist,  and  he 
was  in  Sherman's  campaign  through  Georgia, 
and  though  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
many  times  in  the  course  of  his  four  years' 
service  was  never  wounded.  The  youngest  of 
the  four  brothers,  Charles,  joined  as  a  recruit 
in  the  last  year  of  the  war,  but  saw  some  se- 
vere fighting  before  the  end. 

James  Vincent  became  one  of  the  very  pro- 
gressive farmers  of  Jo  Daviess  County  and 
carried  on  agriculture  on  diversified  lines.  He 
died  in  1912.  His  wife,  Grace  Pierce,  born  in 
1819,  was  reared  at  St.  Kevern,  Cornwall, 
England,  and  was  about  twenty  years  of  age 
when  she  came  to  America.  She  was  well 
educated  and   had  taught  school  in   England. 

John  P.  Vincent  was  educated  in  public 
schools  in  Jo  Daviess  County,  and  after  school 
engaged  in  farming  until  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven.  On  February  11,  1884,  he  acquired  a 
half  interest  in  the  monument  business  of 
G.  W.  Ivev.  and  for  thirteen  years  they  con- 


tinued the  partnership  of  Ivey  &  Vincent.  Mr. 
Vincent  in  1897  bought  out  his  partner  and 
then  became  the  sole  owner,  subsequently  tak- 
ing into  partnership  his  two  sons.  The  J.  P. 
Vincent  &  Sons  firm  does  an  extensive  busi- 
ness handling  and  placing  monuments  all  over 
northern  Illinois,  portions  of  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa.  Mr.  Vincent  has  an  enormous  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship  extending  over  the  coun- 
try many  miles  in  a  radius  around  Galena. 
On  January  2,  1924,  he  bought  the  business 
of  the  Louis  Hamrich  monument  dealers,  and 
consolidated  this  with  his  own.  He  is  still 
active  in  the  firm  and  has  been  a  very  popu- 
lar and  efficient  citizen  as  well  as  a  capable 
business  man. 

Mr.  Vincent  has  been  affiliated  with  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  since  1882. 
For  thirty-two  years  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Rebekahs  and  is  one  of  the  four  original 
charter  members  still  surviving.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  B.  P.  O. 
Elks  and  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  He 
and  his  family  are  Methodists. 

Mr.  Vincent  married  at  Galena,  January  1, 
1880,  Miss  Ella  Morris,  who  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Illinois  and  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Barzilla  and  Mary  A.  (Lawrence)  Mor- 
ris. Her  father  was  born  and  reared  in  Jo 
Daviess  County,  and  left  his  farm  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  war  to  enlist  in  the  Union 
army.  He  was  in  many  engagements  and 
continued  until  the  close  of  the  struggle.  Fol- 
lowing the  war  he  engaged  in  farming.  His 
parents  were  among  the  pioneers  of  Jo  Da- 
viess County.  Mrs.  John  P.  Vincent  died 
September  2,  1922,  after  a  married  life  of 
forty^two  years.  She  was  survived  by  three 
children.  The  daughter,  Ada  M.,  is  the  wife 
of  Frank  C.  Bray,  who  is  superintendent  of 
the  Fort  Atkinson  city  schools  in  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bray  have  a  daughter,  Helen, 
now  a  student  in  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. The  two  sons  of  Mr.  Vincent  are  Frank 
R.  and  Roy  Grant,  both  associated  with  their 
father  in  the  monument  business.  Frank  R. 
married  Helen  Barlow,  of  Galena,  and  their 
two  children  are  Frank,  Jr.,  and  Jean.  Roy 
Grant  married  Priscilla  Richards,  of  Galena, 
and  they  also  have  two  children,  John  P.,  Jr., 
and  Richard  J. 

J.  R.  Histed  is  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Hudson  Motor  Company  of 
Illinois,  one  of  the  largest  organizations  on 
"Automobile  Row,"  at  2220  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Joseph  Roland  Histed  was  born  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  January  3,  1877,  son  of  Perry 
Gresham  and  Mary  (DeVoy)  Histed.  He  was 
educated  in  grammar  and  high  schools  at  St. 
Louis  and  also  attended  Washington  Univer- 
sity there.  His  successful  career  has  involved 
since  early  boyhood  efforts  at  self  advance- 
ment. He  was  an  office  boy  in  the  offices  of 
the  Moffett-West  Drug  Company  at  St.  Louis, 
and  later  became  traveling  representative  of 
the  Parke-Davis  Company  of  Detroit,  manu- 
facturing pharmacists.  He  was  on  the  road 
for  this  company  from  1900  to  1908.  Mr.  Hi- 
sted is  one  of  the  veteran  automobile  salesmen 
of  the  country,  having  entered  that  business 
in  Kansas  City  in  1908,  when  the  automobile 
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was  still  in  its  experimental  stage.  From  1908 
to  1911  he  was  an  automobile  salesman  and 
from  1911  to  1915  he  represented  the  J.  I. 
Case  Company  of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  and  in 
1915  was  made  manager  of  the  New  York 
office  of  the  company.  His  business  career  has 
made  him  favorably  known  in  various  cities 
of  the  middle  west,  including  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  From  1915  to  1919  he  was  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Twin 
City  Motor  Car  Company  at  Minneapolis,  and 
is  still  a  director  in  that  company.  Since  1919 
he  has  been  vice  president  and  general  mana- 
ger of  the  Hudson  Motor  Company  of  Illinois. 
He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Chicago  Accept- 
ance   Corporation. 

During  the  World  war  Mr.  Histed  was  a 
major  in  the  Minnesota  National  Guard,  re- 
signing in  February,  1919,  when  he  came  to 
Chicago.  He  is  a  member  and  director  of  the 
Chicago  Automobile  Trade  Association,  of  the 
Illinois  Automobile  Dealers  Association,  and  is 
vice  president  of  the  South  Central  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  of  property  owners  in 
the  south  central  business  distinct.  Motor  cars 
are  his  hobby  as  well  as  his  business,  and  other 
recreations  are  golf,  base  ball  and  hand  ball. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Racquet  Club,  Exmoor 
Country  Club,  Minneapolis  Club,  Minnekahda 
Club  and  Lafayette  Club.  Mr.  Histed  is  a  re- 
publican, a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite 
Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

His  home  is  at  1120  Lake  Shore  Drive.  He 
married  Julia  Celeste  Kelley,  of  Kansas  City, 
December  25,  1901.  Two  daughters  were  born 
to  their  marriage:  Mrs.  Mauran  Smith,  of 
Chicago,  and  Margaret  Sharpe,  who  is  de- 
ceased. 

Gail  Borden  Public  Library.  As  the  vil- 
lage of  Elgin  increased  in  population  and  im- 
portance the  people  whose  interest  centered 
in  books  and  intellectual  pursuits  naturally 
gathered  together  and  eventually  effected  an 
organization.  During  the  long  winter  eve- 
nings this  organization  promoted  debates  and 
similar  diversions  along  the  lines  of  the  New 
England  Lyceum  movement.  Here  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  as  on  the  rock-bound  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  this  movement  resulted  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  little  library  for  the  use  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  this  constitutes  the  beginning  of  a 
library  in  Elgin.  The  records  of  the  winter 
of  1846  make  mention  of  a  small  circulating 
library  kept  in  the  law  office  of  Paul  R. 
Wright.  Later  this  library  found  a  home  in 
the  office  of  Edward  Gilford  on  Chicago  Street, 
and  he  supervised  the  distribution  of  its  small 
store  of  books.  The  Lyceum  Club  had  now 
become  a  library  association. 

About  1851  or  1852  The  Young  Men's  As- 
sociation was  organized,  and  to  it  was  given 
the  custody  of  the  library  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  its  growth.  The  inception  of  a  pub- 
lic library  at  Elgin,  or  indeed  in  the  state, 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871. 
At  that  time,  learning  of  the  terrible  con- 
flagration, the  people  of  England,  naturally 
supposing  that  the  city's  library  had  been  to- 
tally destroyed,  gathered  a  collection  of  books 
and  sent  them  to  Chicago.  These  generous 
people  acted  under  a  misapprehension.  At  the 
time  of  the  fire  Chicago  had  no  library,  nor 


had  it  any  provision  for  one.  In  fact  there 
was  none  upon  the  statute  books  of  Illinois. 
The  presence  in  Chicago  of  a  library  donated 
to  the  public  gave  impetus  to  a  movement  to 
secure  necessary  legislation  to  provide  proper 
care  for  these  books,  and  public  purchase  of 
additional  books  for  the  use  of  the  public. 
On  March  7,  1872,  the  Illinois  Legislature 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  this  purpose,  and 
almost  immediately  the  city  of  Elgin  voted 
for  a  public  library  to  be  created  under  this 
act.  The  following  composed  the  first  library 
board :  I.  C.  Bosworth,  Z.  Eastman,  J.  A.  Spil- 
lard,  E.  C.  Lovell,  J.  W.  Ranstead  and  H.  H. 
Hintz. 

The  first  home  of  the  Elgin  Public  Library 
was  in  the  Home  Bank  Building,  and  L.  H. 
Yarwood  was  the  first  librarian.  In  1880  the 
library  was  moved  to  larger  quarters  in  the 
McOsker  &  Fletcher  Building."  In  1882  Mr. 
Yarwood  resigned  and  Miss  Cecil  C.  Harvey 
was  appointed  librarian.  About  this  time 
Alfred  B.  and  Samuel  Church  purchased  the 
Scofield  property  on  Spring  Street  for  $12,000, 
and  this  property  they  gave  to  Elgin  for  a 
library  upon  the  one  condition  that  it  should 
be  called  the  Gail  Borden  Public  Library. 
On  February  22,  1894,  the  new  library  build- 
ing, the  first  public  buildings  for  library  pur- 
poses in  Elgin,  was  opened  with  a  public  re- 
ception. This  building  is  much  as  it  appears 
today.  On  June  7,  1903,  Miss  Harvey  died, 
and  Miss  Katherine  L.  Abbott  was  chosen  by 
the  board  as  her  successor. 

Since  its  opening  to  the  public  there  have 
been  numerous  improvements  and  enlarge- 
ments, and  the  library  is  now  thoroughly 
modernized.  This  library  is  now  recognized 
as  belonging  to  the  first  rank  among  libraries 
of  Illinois.  The  present  board  is  comprised 
of  the  following  members:  George  W.  Glos, 
A.  L.  Metzel,  P.  E.  True,  D.  O.  Richardson, 
W.  W.  McNeil  and  John  C.  Barclay.  There 
are  65,500  volumes  in  the  library,  and  about 
600  volumes  are  taken  out  each  day.  Much  of 
the  efficiency  and  high  standard  of  this  li- 
brary are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Miss  Abbott,  whose  love  for  her 
work  and  her  capability  and  courtesy  are 
unquestioned,  and  the  patrons  of  it  hold  her 
in   grateful    appreciation. 

Elam  L.  Clarke  is  a  native  of  Waukegan 
and  Lake  County,  and  for  over  thirty  years 
his  name  has  been  prominently  connected  with 
the  law  practice,  public  and  business  affairs 
in  that  city  and  county. 

He  was  born  at  Waukegan  October  7,  1861, 
son  of  Isaac  L.  and  Lemira  M.  (Dean)  Clarke. 
His  grandparents  were  Elam  and  Cynthia 
(Lewis)  Clarke,  of  Williamstown,  Vermont, 
New  England  farmers,  Elam  having  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Vermont  militia.  Mr. 
Clarke  of  Waukegan  has  in  his  possession  the 
commissions  of  his  grandfather  as  corporal, 
sergeant  and  ensign  in  the  Vermont  militia. 
Isaac  L.  Clarke,  father  of  Elam  L.,  was  born 
at  Williamstown,  Vermont,  February  29,  1824, 
attended  public  schools  in  his  native  state  and 
graduated  in  1848  from  Dartmouth  College. 
In  the  same  year  that  he  graduated  he  came 
West  to  Waukegan,  where  for  several  years 
he  was  principal  of  the  Waukegan  Academy. 
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He  also  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  practiced  for  some  time  at  Waukegan. 
In  1862  he  raised  a  company  and  became 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Ninety-sixth  Illinois 
Infantry.  With  this  regiment  he  went  into 
service,  and  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  in 
September,  1863,  was  killed  in  action.  Colonel 
Clarke  married  Lemira  M.  Dean,  who  was 
born  at  Grafton,  Vermont,  January  1,  1829, 
and  was  reared  and  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  state.  She  survived  her  hus- 
band more  than  half  a  century,  passing  away 
at  Waukegan  in  1920,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
one.  Lemira  M.  Dean  was  a  daughter  of 
Peter  W.  and  Philinda  W.  (Willey)  Dean,  the 
former  a  native  of  Manchester,  Vermont,  and 
a  son  of  Job  and  Mercy  Dean,  of  Manchester. 
Job  Dean  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war 
lived  at  Taunton,  Massachusetts.  In  Volume 
16,  page  67,  of  the  Revolutionary  War  Ar- 
chives, is  a  muster  roll  of  the  James  Williams, 
Jr.,  Company  of  minute  men  who  marched 
from  Taunton  to  Roxbury  at  the  Lexington 
Alarm,  each  one  from  his  respective  home  on 
the  20th  day  of  April,  1775,  and  on  that  roll 
appears  the  name  "Job  Dean,  Private,  Dis- 
charged April  29;  Miles  Traveled,  Eighty." 
Other  references  to  his  Revolutionary  services 
are  found  in  other  volumes  of  the  official  rec- 
ords of  the  war.  After  the  winning  of  in- 
dependence Job  Dean  moved  to  Manchester, 
Vermont,  where  he  engaged  in  farming.  Peter 
W.  Dean,  grandfather  of  Elam  L.  Clarke, 
learned  the  woolen  mill  business  in  the  Man- 
chester Mills  and  later  for  many  years  was 
a  manufacturer  at  Grafton,  Vermont.  He  re- 
tired several  years  before  his  death,  selling 
out  his  mills  at  Grafton,  and  died  in  1879. 
In  the  maternal  line  Elam  L.  Clarke  is  also 
a  descendant  in  the  eighth  generation  of  John 
Willey,  who  was  a  soldier  in  King  Philip's 
Indian  war. 

Elam  L.  Clarke  after  the  death  of  his 
father  returned  to  Vermont,  where  he  attended 
public  schools,  spent  two  years  in  Dartmouth 
College,  and  in  1885  was  graduated  from 
Brown  University  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  He  then  came  to  Waukegan,  where 
he  studied  law  with  his  uncle,  Francis  Clarke, 
then  county  judge  of  Lake  County.  He  also 
studied  law  in  Chicago  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1888.  Mr.  Clarke  practiced  in  Chi- 
cago for  some  years,  until  1896,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Waukegan  and  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  his  uncle,  Francis  E.  Clarke,  a  part- 
nership that  was  continued  until  the  death 
of  his  uncle  in  1899.  Since  then,  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  he  has  carried  on  an 
extensive  general  law  practice  under  his  own 
name.  From  1903  to  1910  he  served  as  master 
in  chancery  of  the  Lake  County  Circuit  Court. 

Many  positions  involving  important  public 
service  without  special  remuneration  have  been 
held  by  Mr.  Clarke  and  have  contributed  to 
the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  as  a  leading 
citizen  of  Lake  County.  He  was  president 
of  the  Waukegan  Library  Board  from  1898 
to  1910,  and  has  been  on  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Waukegan  city  schools  and  the 
Waukegan  Township  High  School,  and  was 
president  of  the  Waukegan  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  1917,  and  during  the  World  war  was 
chairman  of  the  Lake  County  Finance  Com- 
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mittee  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense.  He 
is  vice  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Waukegan.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1920.  Mr.  Clarke  is 
affiliated  with  the  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  Glen  Flora 
Country  Club,  University  Club  of  Chicago, 
Hamilton  Club  of  Chicago,  Sons  of  Veterans, 
Loyal  Legion,  the  County,  State  and  American 
Bar  Associations,  in  politics  is  a  republican 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

He  married  at  Waukegan,  June  24,  1903, 
Miss  Georgia  S.  Douglas,  of  Waukegan.  She 
received  her  education  in  the  grammar  and 
high  schools  of  that  city  and  at  Kemper  Hall 
at  Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  Mrs.  Clarke  has  an 
unusual  range  of  interests  both  at  home  and 
in  Waukegan's  social  and  civic  affairs,  being 
active  in  church  and  in  the  Waukegan  Wom- 
an's Club.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Robert  J. 
and  Margaret  Ella  (Steele)  Douglas,  and  a 
granddaughter  of  Robert  Douglas,  a  pioneer 
nursery  man  at  Waukegan  who  gained  a  na- 
tional reputation  through  his  achievement  in 
raising  evergreens  from  seed,  being  the  first 
nurseryman  to  make  a  practical  application 
of  this.  Mrs.  Clarke's  father  was  for  many 
years  a  Waukegan  manufacturer,  but  is  now 
in  the  real  estate  business.  Of  the  three 
children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  one, 
Douglas,  died  in  infancy.  Lewis  D.  Clarke, 
the  son,  graduated  from  the  Waukegan  High 
School  in  1925  and  is  now  in  his  second  year 
at  Dartmouth  College.  The  daughter,  Sylvia 
Clarke,  graduated  from  the  Waukegan  High 
School  in  1926. 

Sylvester  F.  Henry,  M.  D.,  is  one  of  the 
busy  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Effingham 
County,  where  he  has  practiced  fifteen  years, 
with  home  in  the  city  of  Effingham. 

His  professional  career  has  been  in  the  same 
locality  where  he  was  born  and  reared.  His 
birth  occurred  on  a  farm  in  Effingham  County, 
December  12,  1881.  His  father,  Martin 
Thomas  Henry,  was  born  near  Orleans,  In- 
diana, son  of  Sandford  Henry  and  of  the  same 
Virginia  stock  to  which  Patrick  Henry  be- 
longed. Martin  T.  Henry  came  to  Effingham 
County,  Illinois,  when  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  in  1863,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  enlisted  in 
the  Union  army,  seeing  service  during  the 
last  two  years  of  the  Civil  war.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  the  boys  who  went  out  from  Ef- 
fingham County  for  service  as  soldiers  in  that 
war.  After  the  war  he  married  and  settled 
on  a  farm,  and  spent  his  active  life  in  agricul- 
ture. His  wife,  Laura  Lilly^  was  born  in 
Effingham  County,  where  the  Lilly  family  have 
lived  for  a  great  many  years. 

Doctor  Henry  was  one  of  a  family  of  four 
sons,  one  of  whom  is  now  deceased.  He  ac- 
quired his  early  education  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts while  living  on  the  farm  and  assisting 
his  father  in  the  work  of  the  fields.  At 
eighteen  he  became  a  teacher,  and  during  the 
next  eight  years  he  divided  his  time  between 
teaching  and  attending  school.  He  attended 
Austin  College  at  Effingham  and  the  Normal 
College  at  Charleston,  and  in  1911  was  gradu- 
ated in  medicine  from  St.  Louis  University. 
For  one  year  he  was  an  interne  in  a  St.  Louis 
hospital  and  then  returned  to  Effingham 
County  and  took  up  the  work  of  his  profes- 
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sion.  He  has  been  engaged  in  a  general  prac- 
tice, and  in  late  years  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  work  in  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat.  Doctor 
Henry  has  taken  post-graduate  courses  in  Chi- 
cago and  with  the  Mayo  Brothers  at  Rochester, 
Minnesota,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Effingham 
County,  Illinois  State  and  American  Medical 
Associations. 

So  far  as  his  professional  duties  have  per- 
mitted he  has  given  time  and  effort  to  public 
causes  and  has  served  on  the  City  Board  of 
Education  and  twice  was  elected  president  of 
the  board.  In  July,  1918,  Doctor  Henry  vol- 
unteered his  services  to  the  Medical  Corps  of 
the  United  States  army,  and  was  commis- 
sioned captain  and  ordered  to  Camp  Grant, 
thence  to  Camp  Custer,  serving  most  of  the 
time  with  Field  Hospital  No.  256,  Fourteenth 
Division.  He  received  an  honorable  discharge 
in  February,  1919.  He  is  now  a  member  of 
the  American  Legion.  He  is  a  republican,  is 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Ma- 
son and  Shriner.  Doctor  Henry  married,  in 
1901,  Miss  Minnie  Davis,  a  native  of  Illinois. 
Her  father,  Lewis  T.  Davis,  came  from  Ten- 
nessee. The  two  children  of  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Henry  are  Ada  Dayle  and  James  Henry. 

Col.  Charles  H.  Greene,  mayor  of  Aurora, 
is  a  manufacturer  and  business  man  upon 
whom  many  unusual  responsibilities  have  been 
laid  by  his  fellow  citizens.  He  has  a  distin- 
guished record  of  service  in  the  Illinois  Na- 
tional Guard  and  as  a  soldier  of  the  Spanish- 
American  and  World  wars. 

Colonel  Greene  was  born  at  Syracuse,  New 
York,  August  19,  1869,  son  of  Clarence  W. 
and  Henrietta  (Collins)  Greene,  has  father  a 
native  of  Syracuse  and  his  mother  of  Rome, 
New  York.  His  grandfather,  Capt.  James  K. 
Greene,  had  the  honor  of  selling  the  first 
ticket  out  of  Syracuse  for  transportation  on 
Erie  Canal  boats.  The  father  of  Colonel 
Greene  was  likewise  identified  with  transpor- 
tation, being  a  conductor  on  the  New  York 
Central  Railway.  Both  narents  are  now  de- 
ceased. Colonel  Greene  was  the  oldest  of  four 
children.  His  sister  Hattie  B.  is  deceased; 
his  sister  Etta  is  the  wife  of  Bernard  Comp- 
ton,  of  Aurora,  and  Ethel  is  deceased. 

Charles  H.  Greene  acquired  a  good  practi- 
cal education  and  then  served  a  machinist's 
apprenticeship  and  has  had  a  long  and  capable 
experience  in  all  branches  of  tool  manufac- 
ture. For  a  number  of  years  he  was  superin- 
tendent and  manager  of  the  Independent 
Pneumatic  Tool  Company  of  Aurora  and 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Greene  in  1892  enlisted  for  service  in 
the  National  Guard  of  Illinois,  entering  as  a 
private,  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  in  1893, 
to  captain  in  1896,  to  major  in  1899,  to  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  1906  and  on  February  10, 
1910,  was  commissioned  a  colonel.  In  1921  he 
retired  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general 
after  thirty  years  of  service  with  the  National 
Guard.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  Illinois  Vol- 
unteer Infantry  during  the  Spanish-American 
war,  participating  in  the  Porto  Rican  cam- 
paign. During  the  World  war  he  was  colonel 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Infan- 
try from  July  25,  1917,  to  July  9,  1919.     He 


was  in  France  sixteen  months  with  the  Thir- 
ty-third Division,  being  at  base  section  No.  2, 
under  Gen.  W.  D.  Conners  at  Bordeaux.  After 
returning  to  Aurora  in  July,  1919,  he  resumed 
the  management  of  his  successful  manufac- 
turing business. 

Colonel  Greene  in  1921  was  elected  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Aurora  and  by  reelection  in 
1923  continues  the  executive  head  of  the  mu- 
nicipal administration,  which  has  been  one  of 
unusual  efficiency  and  constructive  progress. 
Colonel  Greene  is  a  republican,  a  Knight  Tem- 
plar Mason  and  Shriner,  a  member  of  the 
B.  P.  O.  Elks,  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  and 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  the  Methodist 
Church.  On  July  2,  1894,  Colonel  Greene 
married  Miss  Jessie  E.  Luck.  To  their  mar- 
riage were  born  four  children :  Charles  E., 
Florence  E.,  Harold  B.  and  a  daughter,  Do- 
rothy, who  died  in  infancy. 

Benjamin  W.  Landborg,  postmaster  of  El- 
gin, and  one  of  the  most  representative  men 
of  Kane  County,  was  born  at  Geneva,  Illinois, 
November  10,  1878,  a  son  of  Gust  P.  and 
Emma  (Eck)  Landborg,  both  natives  of  Swe- 
den, who  came  to  the  United  States  in  1866 
and  settled  at  Geneva,  where  he  was  in  busi- 
ness as  a  blacksmith  for  many  years.  He 
died  in  Elgin  in  1914.  The  mother  survives 
and  makes  her  home  in  Elgin.  They  had  five 
children:  William  E.,  who  died  February  18, 
1925;  Edward  A.,  who  is  a  resident  of  Elgin; 
Harry  O.,  who  is  deceased;  Benjamin  W.,  who 
was  the  fourth  in  order  of  birth;  and  Flor- 
ence B. 

Following  his  graduation  from  the  local 
high  school  Benjamin  W.  Landborg  attended 
a  business  college,  and  then  read  law  for  a 
year.  He  then  became  bookkeeper  and  cashier 
for  the  Kerber  Packing  Company  of  Elgin, 
and  held  that  position  for  eighteen  months, 
leaving  it  to  take  charge  of  the  office  of  the 
Selz-Schwab  Shoe  Company.  He  entered  the 
Elgin  postoffice  as  a  clerk  in  1902  and  was 
appointed  acting  postmaster  in  June,  1923. 
He  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Elgin  March 
1,  1924.  Mr.  Landborg  was  also  associated 
with  the  Landborg  &  Collins  Shoe  Company, 
and  served  it  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Landborg  is  a  veteran  of  the  World 
war,  having  served  in  it  as  a  captain  of  in- 
fantry, and  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  United 
States  Transport  Pretoria  as  transport  officer. 
Following  the  signing  of  the  armistice  he 
was  honorably  discharged  and  returned  to 
Elgin. 

On  June  29,  1904,  Mr.  Landborg  married 
Miss  Marian  Fairchild,  and  they  have  three 
children:  Lesley,  William  F.  and  Benjamin 
W.,  Junior.  Mr.  Landborg  is  a  republican, 
and  has  been  active  in  local  politics.  He  is  a 
Shriner  Mason  and  belongs  to  the  Loyal  Or- 
der of  Moose  and  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks.  He  is  a  Rotarian,  also 
a  scout  commissioner  of  Elgin  Council,  a 
member  of  the  Weldwood  Country  Club  and 
is  president  at  this  writing  of  the  Braid  Hills 
Country  Club.  The  Universalist  Church  holds 
his  membership  and  receives  his  support. 
Since  he  has  assumed  charge  of  the  Elgin 
postoffice  there  has  been  a  great  improvement 
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in  the  service,  and  his  administration  of  the 
affairs  is  giving  widespread  satisfaction,  his 
former  business  experience  being  of  great  as- 
sistance to  him  in  the  management  of  the  va- 
rious problems  which  constantly  confront  him. 

Prof.  Henry  Donham  Sparks.  In  the  life 
and  career  of  Henry  Donham  Sparks,  presi- 
dent of  the  Sparks  College  at  Shelbyville,  Illi- 
nois, is  illustrated  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  man  of  strong  convictions  on  subjects  of 
public  interest,  although  inclined  to  be  liberal 
toward  others  who  may  have  opposite  opin- 
ions. He  is  at  all  times  courteous  and  affable 
in  social  and  business  relations  and  is  quick 
to  make  friends.  These  friends  he  holds  be- 
cause of  his  genial  and  wholesome  disposition. 
He  is  always  regarded  as  sincere,  always  help- 
ful, and  his  word  is  always  accepted  as  good 
as  his  bond.  He  is  at  all  times  very  active 
in  behalf  of  any  movement  that  is  calculated 
to  make  better  and  more  wholesome  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives.  He  is  a  strong 
churchman  and  was  very  active  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  splendid  church  edifice  at  Shelbyville, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  building  committee 
exerted  a  powerful  influence.  He  holds  an 
uncompromising  attitude  in  his  opposition  to 
any  movement  that  in  his  opinion  will  work 
against  the  best  interests  of  his  community 
and  particularly  the  church  and  the  education 
of  youth.  He  spends  much  time  in  working 
for  the  church  and  Bible  school  of  which  he  is 
a  member.  He  is  opposed  at  all  times  to  the 
liquor  traffic  and  all  other  movements  which 
destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  youth  or  the  cit- 
izen. Professor  Sparks  is  the  founder  of 
Sparks  College,  an  institution  specializing  in 
high  grade  commercial  courses,  music  and  elo- 
cution, and  one  which  has  taken  front  rank 
among  similar  institutions  in  the  state. 

Professor  Sparks  was  born  on  a  farm  near 
Toledo,  Cumberland  County,  Illinois,  August 
4,  1878,  being  a  son  of  Bateman  Ross  and 
Mary  Jane  (Shupe)  Sparks,  and  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  and  English  descent.  His  father 
was  born  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  April  10, 
1841,  a  son  of  a  Missionary  Baptist  minister, 
while  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Sparks  was  born  in 
Parke  County,  Indiana,  February  22,  1848,  a 
daughter  of  a  minister  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church.  The  paternal  grandparents  of  Pro- 
fessor Sparks  were  natives  of  Kentucky 
and  lived  near  Louisville  until  1825,  when 
removal  was  made  to  Indiana,  and  in  1854 
they  came  to  Illinois  and  settled  on  a  farm 
near  Toledo.  The  parents  of  Professor  Sparks 
were  agricultural  people  of  Cumberland  Coun- 
ty, and  were  prominent  in  church  and  civic 
affairs.  Bateman  Ross  Sparks  fought  as 
a  soldier  of  the  Union  ai-my  during  the  Civil 
war,  as  did  all  four  of  Mrs.  Sparks'  brothers. 
Four  sons  were  born  to  Bateman  R.  Sparks 
through  a  former  marriage:  Isaac,  who  died 
in  infancy;  John  E.,  of  Shelbyville;  George 
A.,  of  Brunswick,  Georgia;  and  Ernest  M., 
of  Urbana,  Illinois.  To  Bateman  R.  and  Mary 
Jane  (Shupe)  Sparks  there  were  born  two 
children:  Henry  Donham,  of  this  review;  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Catherine  Bruster  of  Shelbyville, 
Illinois. 

Professor  Sparks  was  brought  up  on  the 
farm  of  his  father  and  from  earliest  boyhood 


was  a  student,  eagerly  taking  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  increase  his  store  of 
knowledge.  At  first  his  thoughts  turned  to- 
ward a  legal  career,  but  later  he  abandoned 
this  idea  to  become  an  instructor  in  special 
branches.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Toledo 
High  School,  the  Northern  Illinois  Normal 
School,  Dixon  College,  Northern  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Oratory,  Rochester  (Indiana)  Normal 
University  and  Westfield  (Illinois)  College, 
and  did  special  work  in  Iowa  Christian  College, 
Ewing  College  and  Chicago  University,  hold- 
ing the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bach- 
elor of  Oratory,  Master  of  Accounts  and  Mas- 
ter of  Arts.  While  attending  college  he  had 
some  training  as  a  cadet  in  a  college  military 
organization. 

In  order  to  secure  sufficient  funds  to  carry 
on  his  studies  Professor  Sparks  solicited  dur- 
ing one  year  for  Highland  Park  College  and 
Northern  Illinois  Normal  School.  He  also 
taught  country  school,  worked  on  the  farm 
and  did  various  other  things,  with  the  high 
aim  in  view  of  improving  himself  and  fitting 
himself  for  his  chosen  work.  After  his  mar- 
riage he  moved  to  Rochester,  Indiana,  where 
he  taught  English  and  Elocution  at  Rochester 
University,  building  up  an  enviable  reputation 
during  this  period.  Following  this  he  went 
to  Madison,  Indiana,  as  a  commercial  teacher 
in  the  high  school,  of  which  he  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  the  principalship.  He  resigned  this 
position,  with  promotion  in  sight,  to  take  up 
commercial  work,  coming  directly  to  Shelby- 
ville. For  many  years  he  has  made  a  close 
study  of  commercial  conditions,  so  that  when 
he  established  his  college  at  Shelbyville  he  was 
enabled  to  make  it  a  success  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

On  June  28,  1905,  Professor  Sparks  married 
in  Rock  Island  County,  Illinois,  Lillian  Bowes, 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Bowes. 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Sparks  have  two  chil- 
dren: Roger  Ross,  born  June  21,  1908;  and 
Madge,  born  November  16,  1909. 

Professor  Sparks  belongs  to  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  Odd  Fellows,  Pythian  Sisters,  Re- 
bekahs,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  and  the 
Rotary  Club,  and  is  a  thirty-second  degree 
Mason  and  member  of  Ansar  Temple,  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.  He  has  been 
active  in  the  work  of  the  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America,  having  been  clerk  for  fifteen  years; 
is  a  past  chancellor  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias; 
a  member  of  the  Anti-Horse  Thief  Association; 
is  active  vice  president  of  the  Rotary  Club, 
of  which  he  was  secretary  for  several  years; 
and  has  been  prominent  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  of  which  he  was  president  three 
years,  secretary  three  years  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  a  long 
period.  He  also  holds  membership  in  a  num- 
ber of  civic  and  educational  organizations. 
While  acquiring  his  education  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  social  life  of  his  colleges.  At  one 
time  during  his  senior  year  he  was  president 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  of  the  Oratorial  Club 
and  Literary  Society.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  and 
has  been  heard  to  say  in  public  addresses 
many  times:  "I  believe  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  biggest  and  greatest  thing  in 
the    world."     He    has    been    chairman    of    the 
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Official  Board  of  the  church  of  his  choice  for 
many  years  and  has  served  several  years  as 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School,  and  in 
fact  is  active  in  all  movements  of  the  church. 
While  living  at  Madison  he  was  an  elder 
and  holds  the  same  office  at  Shelbyville. 

Politically  Professor  Sparks  is  a  republican, 
but  is  tolerant  with  those  who  disagree  with 
him  politically,  always  displaying  a  spirit  of 
fair  play.  He  was  honored  by  the  republican 
party  in  being  elected  to  the  Fifty-fourth  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  in  a  field  of  four  candidates, 
and  in  1926  was  again  reelected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, again  leading  in  a  field  of  four  candidates. 
The  Fortieth  District,  which  he  represents,  is 
comprised  of  Cumberland,  Fayette,  Christian 
and  Shelby  counties.  In  the  legislative  halls 
Mr.  Sparks  has  always  stood  for  the  same 
high-minded  and  broad-minded  principles  that 
have  characterized  his  life  in  other  activities. 
Competent  critics  say  that  he  has  made  a  good 
representative.  Owing  to  his  press  of  work,  he 
has  not  been  able  to  do  any  extensive  travel- 
ing, but  is  a  well-read  man  upon  all  subjects 
and  countries  and  a  most  entertaining  talker. 
He  has  something  more  than  a  local  reputation 
as  a  public  speaker,  and  is  frequently  called 
upon  to  address  Sunday  School  conventions, 
religious  meetings,  school  commencements  and 
dinners  and  meetings  of  civic  bodies. 

All  through  his  life  Professor  Sparks  has 
been  a  constructive  leader  of  the  forces  for 
clean  living,  civic  righteousness  and  Christian 
ideals.  He  is  one  of  those  busy  men  who  is 
always  ready  to  give  of  his  time  and  means 
to  promote  worthy  causes.  His  school  work 
occupies  much  of  his  attention,  for  he  is  not 
satisfied  unless  he  attains  to  a  high  ideal, 
which  comes  near  to  being  perfection.  No  stu- 
dent is  allowed  to  pass  through  his  institution 
without  being  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
nothing  but  the  best  will  suffice.  And  to  this 
may  be  attributed  not  only  his  own  success, 
but  that  of  so  many  of  his  graduates. 

J.  Bruce  Amell,  assistant  state's  attorney 
of  Kane  County,  is  a  native  of  Illinois  and 
for  over  fifteen  years  has  given  his  time  and 
talent  to  a  growing  general  practice  as  a  law- 
yer at  Aurora. 

He  was  born  at  Forrest  in  Livingston 
County,  Illinois,  July  7,  1884,  son  of  Henry  C. 
and  Anna  (Tapsfield)  Amell,  his  father  a  na- 
tive of  Aurora,  while  his  mother  was  born  in 
London,  England.  Henry  C.  Amell,  now  de- 
ceased, was  for  a  number  of  years  well  known 
in  railway  circles  in  northern  Illinois,  being 
sunerintendent  of  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern 
Railway.  The  widowed  mother  is  still  living 
at  Aurora.  There  were  four  children :  Daisy, 
J.  Bruce,  Ada,  wife  of  Paul  Healey,  of  Aurora, 
and  Bessie,  wife  of  Albert  Bean,  of  Chicago. 

J.  Bruce  Amell  was  graduated  from  the 
Aurora  high  school  in  1904.  While  getting 
his  higher  education  he  was  employed  at  sell- 
ing tickets  in  the  Union  station  at  Chicago. 
Mr.  Amell  attended  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  was  graduated  in  1908 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  the  same 
year.  He  located  at  Aurora,  and  has  had  a 
promising  private  practice  in  connection  with 
his  public  duties.  In  1913  he  was  elected  city 
attorney  and  was  appointed  assistant  state's 
attorney  in  1916. 


Mr.  Amell  married,  June  25,  1913,  Miss 
Lillian  Rackmyer.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Mary  Ann.  He  is  a  republican,  is  affiliated 
with  the  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  the  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  is  a  Rotarian. 

Albert  M.  Snook,  president  and  manager  of 
the  Beacon  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of 
the  Aurora-Beacon  News,  has  been  in  the 
newspaper  business  in  Aurora  in  some  ca- 
pacity for  over  thirty-five  years. 

He  was  born  at  Oswego,  Illinois,  December 
4,  1869,  son  of  Albert  and  Cornelia  (Law- 
rence) Snook.  His  parents  were  natives  of 
New  York  State  and  moved  to  Illinois  in  1866. 
His  father  was  an  attorney  by  profession.  Of 
their  eight  children  six  grew  to  mature  years: 
Mattie,  widow  of  Daniel  Chaffee;  Cornelia, 
widow  of  John  W.  Patterson,  of  Aurora;  Ma- 
rion, wife  of  William  H.  Henn,  of  Joliet;  Al- 
bert M. ;  Fritz,  of  Plainfield,  Illinois;  and 
Otto,  deceased. 

Albert  M.  Snook  since  early  boyhood  has 
lived  at  Aurora,  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city  and  after  graduating  from 
high  school  with  the  class  of  1888,  went  to 
work  in  the  plant  and  offices  of  the  Aurora 
Daily  News.  His  experience  has  brought  him 
in  working  contact  with  all  the  mechanical  as 
well  as  the  business  details  of  the  plant.  In 
1907  he  left  the  News  to  become  associated 
with  Ira  C.  Copley,  congressman  from  that 
district,  in  the  Aurora-Beacon  Publishing 
Company,  assuming  the  offices  of  president, 
treasurer  and  general  manager.  In  1913  the 
Beacon  absorbed  the  Daily  News  and  the  pres- 
ent Aurora-Beacon  News  inherits  the  honor- 
able history  of  both  papers.  This  is  a  news- 
paper that  stands  among  the  best  in  the  cities 
of  Illinois  and  as  a  business  it  has  greatly 
prospered.  The  gross  income  of  the  Beacon  in 
1907  was  $25,000  a  year,  while  in  1924  the 
income  amounted  to  over  half  a  million.  The 
newspaper  is  published  in  a  modern  fire-proof 
establishment  and  has  a  circulation  of  20,000 
copies. 

Mr.  Snook  married,  April  23,  1907,  Miss 
Jane  H.  Kelley.  Their  four  children  are: 
John  K.,  Janet,  Albert  M.,  Jr.,  and  Eleanor. 
Mr.  Snook  is  a  republican,  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
Elks  and  the  Universalist  Church. 

D.  Lewis  Lee  has  developed  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  interesting  newspaper  enter- 
prises in  southern  Illinois.  He  has  erected  a 
modern,  new  building  at  Marissa,  Illinois,  and 
installed  a  new  Hoe  press  that  prints  15,000 
twelve  page  newspapers  per  hour,  this  press, 
together  with  his  other  modern  stereotype  and 
linotype  equipment,  gives  him  a  newspaper 
plant  equal  to  that  of  the  larger  dailies.  From 
this  plant  he  prints  a  chain  of  weekly  news- 
papers known  as  the  50th  State  Newspapers, 
covering  six  counties. 

He  is  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Lee  and 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  famous  Lee  family 
of  Virginia.  His  grandfather,  Edward  Lee, 
was  killed  in  the  Confederate  army.  His 
maternal  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Wilson,  were  farmers  in  South  Carolina. 

His  entire  family  connection  on  both  his 
father's  and  mother's  side  have  passed  away, 
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leaving  only  one  brother,  T.  A.  Lee,  in  North 
Carolina  and  one  sister,  Mrs.  Earl,  in  South 
Carolina,  and  one  brother,  John  R.  Lee,  in 
Miami,  Florida. 

D.  Lewis  Lee  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  North  Carolina,  the  prep 
school  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  finished 
in  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  Nashville. 
For  two  years  he  taught  school  in  the  South. 

He  married  in  Tennessee,  September  22, 
1903,  Miss  Rebecca  Stewart  SwarbricK, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Swarbrick.  Mrs.  Lee  has 
a  sister,  Mrs.  Gray,  residing  in  Illinois,  ana 
a  sister,  Mrs.  Spees,  residing  in  St.  Louis. 

After  spending  a  number  of  years  in  the 
printing  and  newspaper  business  in  Texas 
Mr.  Lee  purchased  the  Marissa  Messenger  at 
Marissa,  Illinois,  in  1914,  and  through  the 
assistance  of  his  three  sons,  Thomas,  Robert 
and  Lewis,  Jr.,  he  has  built  up  a  wonderful 
printing  and  newspaper  business  extending 
over  six  counties,  with  the  central  plant  at 
Marissa.  His  oldest  son,  Thomas  Lee,  is  fore- 
man of  the  Marissa  plant  and  is  taking  ad- 
vanced work  in  journalism  at  the  University 
of   Illinois. 

Mr.  Lee  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Lodge 
and  also  the  I.  O.  0.  F.  lodge,  and  he  and  his 
family  are  members  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church. 

Raymond  Kenneth  Knapp  is  a  native  of 
Illinois,  and  since  early  manhood  except  for 
his  war  service  has  been  identified  with  the 
Bear  Brand  Hosiery  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  hosiery  .manufacturing  concerns  in 
America.  He  is  now  superintendent  at  the 
company's  plant  at  Kankakee. 

He  was  born  in  Chester,  Illino's,  July  13, 
1889,  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Schoen) 
Knapp,  both  of  whom  were  born  near  Ches- 
ter, and  grandson  of  Philip  and  Mary  Knapp, 
natives  of  Germany  and  early  settlers  in  Ran- 
dolph County,  Illinois,  and  of  /Philip  and 
Elizabeth  Schoen,  natives  of  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri. William  Knapp  was  a  printer  by  trade 
and  was  the  founder  and  publisher  for  many 
years  of  the  Chester  Tribune.  He  died  in 
1905  and  his  widow  now  resides  at  Hartford, 
Wisconsin. 

Raymond  Kenneth  Knapp  attended  gram- 
mar and  high  schools,  and  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen learned  telegraphy.  He  was  employed  as 
a  telegraph  operator  three  years,  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1909,.  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Ma- 
rine Corps.  He  was  in  service  four  years 
with  thaF  famous  organization,  stationed 
mainly  at  Panama  and  in  South  America. 
After  getting  his  discharge  in  1913  he  went 
to  work  for  the  Bear  Brand  Hosiery  Company 
at  Waupun,  Wisconsin,  becoming  foreman  in 
the  plant  there.  He  left  the  business  in  May, 
1917,  to  enter  the  First  Officers  Training 
Camp  at  Ft.  Sheridan,  Illinois,  was  graduated 
August  1  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  of  in- 
fantry and  was  assigned  to  the  Eighty-fifth 
Division  at  Camp  Custer.  In  December,  1917, 
he  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  of  in- 
fantry, and  in  July,  1918,  sailed  for  France 
and  was  with  the  Eighty-fifth  Division  until 
January,  1919,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Second  Division  in  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion in  Germany.    In  May,  1919,  he  was  again 


transferred,  this  time  to  the  Seventy-eighth 
Division,  with  which  he  returned  home  and 
received  his  honorable  discharge  at  Camp  Dix, 
June  4,  1919.  Mr.  Knapp  at  once  resumed  his 
service  with  the  Bear  Brand  Hosiery  Com- 
pany, becoming  foreman  of  the  plant  at  Bea- 
ver Dam,  Wisconsin.  On  June  4,  1920,  he  was 
transferred  to  Kankakee,  Illinois,  as  general 
superintendent  of  the  industry  in  that  city. 

He  married,  July  7,  1917,  Miss  Vina  Durae, 
a  native  of  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin,  and 
daughter  of  Alexander  and  Frances  Durae. 
They  have  two  children,  Raymond  Alexander, 
born  August  22,  1918,  and  Bettie  Frances, 
born  June  6,  1920.  Mr.  Knapp  is  a  republi- 
can, a  member  of  the  American  Legion  and 
the  Rotary  Club,  and  his  home  is  at  553  East 
Bourbonnais  Street. 

Judge  Louis  P.  Harriss,  attorney  and  judge 
of  the  city  court  of  Duquoin,  has  a  knowledge 
of  men  as  well  as  the  law,  and  has  rendered 
a  distinctive  service  during  the  few  years  he 
has  been  on  the  bench. 

Judge  Harriss  is  a  self  made  man  who  has 
toiled  upward  from  poverty.  He  was  born  on 
a  farm  in  the  Paradise  Prairie  community  of 
Perry  County,  February  5,  1880.  His  people 
were  highly  respected,  but  in  comparatively 
humble  circumstances,  and  Judge  Harriss  had 
to  work  for  all  his  advantages.  His  great- 
great-grandfather,  Eward  Harriss,  better 
known  as  "Ned"  Harriss,  came  from  North 
Carolina  and  was  a  pioneer  settler  in  Perry 
County.  He  was  the  father  of  John  John- 
son Harriss  and  grandfather  of  John  Harriss. 
John  Harriss,  father  of  Judge  Harriss,  was 
born  in  1850,  in  the  Paradise  Prairie  commu- 
nity. He  died  in  1917.  He  married  Emily 
Provart.  Her  grandfather,  Phillip  C.  C.  Pro- 
vart,  came  from  Lancashire,  England,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  and  settled  in 
Perry  County,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  qualities  of  natural  leadership  and 
character.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature. 

Louis  P.  Harriss  was  reared  as  a  country 
boy,  went  barefoot  during  a  large  part  of  the 
year,  and  worked  in  the  fields  except  for  a  few 
weeks  each  year  when  in  country  schools.  He 
was  one  of  a  large  family  of  children.  He 
kept  up  his  studies  at  home  and  he  also  con- 
tinued to  study  while  mining  coal,  an  occupa- 
tion he  followed  for  several  years.  As  a  coal 
miner  he  earned  the  money  for  maintaining 
a  home  of  his  own.  Later  he  and  his  wife 
moved  to  Springfield,  where  he  entered  Lin- 
coln College  of  Law  and  graduated  as  valedic- 
torian of  his  class  in  June,  1918.  On  return- 
ing to  Perry  County  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  Judge  M.  C.  Cook.  They  were  associated 
five  years.  In  1923  he  was  elected  city  judge. 
In  his  office  he  has  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  Circuit  Court  in  trials  where  the  de- 
fendant is  a  resident  of  Duquoin  or  where  the 
cause  of  action  arose  within  the  corporate  lim- 
its of  the  city.  Judge  Harriss  has  shown  such 
qualifications  on  the  bench  that  he  has  been 
called  to  serve  as  a  judge  of  the  Superior  and 
Municipal  Courts  in  the  city  of  Chicago  at  the 
request  of  judges  of  those  courts,  and  has 
given  nearly  half  of  his  time  to  the  service. 
Judge  Harriss  is  a  member  of  the  Independent 
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Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  various  other  fra- 
ternal orders.  He  married  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  Miss  Nora  Bell  Sronce,  daughter  of 
Peter  Sronce. 

Andrew  Dahle,  electrical  contractor  and 
dealer  in  electrical  supplies  at  Galena,  learned 
his  trade  in  Norway,  but  has  been  a  resident 
and  business  man  of  Galena  for  nearly  twenty 
years. 

He  was  born  at  Lyster,  in  Sogn,  Norway, 
September  26,  1880,  son  of  Johannes  K.  and 
Christiane  (Hugen)  Dahle.  His  father  is  still 
living  in  Norway,  a  merchant  tailor  at  Sogn. 
Andrew  Dahle  attended  the  common  and  high 
schools  at  Lyster,  and  as  a  youth  had  experi- 
ence working  on  a  farm  and  later  was  an 
employe  of  the  Norwegian  Telephone  Com- 
pa?iy,  learning  the  trade  of  electrician.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  twenty-one  years  when 
he  came  to  America  in  1901.  His  first  two 
years  in  this  country  were  spent  at  Stough- 
ton,  Wisconsin,  where  he  did  farm  work  in 
summers  and  worked  in  town  during  the  win- 
ter. In  1903  he  went  out  to  the  Dakotas,  but 
after  a  few  months  returned  to  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, where  he  was  employed  about  two 
years  by  an  electrical  contractor  named  E.  E. 
Satter.  On  account  of  failing  health  he  left 
this  work  and  again  followed  farming  for 
about  two  years  near  Madison. 

Mr.  Dahle  came  to  Galena  in  the  fall  of 
1908,  and  has  since  been  in  the  electrical  busi- 
ness, having  a  partnership  with  B.  B.  Boor- 
man  for  about  six  months,  and  since  then  has 
been  sole  owner  of  a  growing  and  prospering 
business.  Mr.  Dahle  is  the  leading  electrical 
contractor  in  this  vicinity,  and  also  does  an 
extensive  business  in  electrical  supplies,  and 
in  recent  years  has  been  a  dealer  in  radios. 

He  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite 
Mason  and  Shriner,  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  Eagles  and  Kiwanis 
Club.  He  is  not  only  popular  socially  but  is  a 
citizen  willing  to  lend  his  hand  in  support  of 
any  worthy  cause.  In  politics  he  votes  as  a 
republican. 

Hon.  Earle  R.  Kelley.  No  man  is  ele- 
vated to  the  position  of  chief  executive  of  a 
city  without  having  accomplished  something 
out  of  the  ordinary,  for  an  honor  of  this 
character  is  not  bestowed  until  it  has  been 
earned.  In  the  case  of  Mayor  Earle  R.  Kel- 
ley, of  Elgin,  the  people  elected  him  because 
they  recognized  the  high  character  of  the 
man,  his  business  strength  and  his  unflinch- 
ing integrity,  and  since  he  has  assumed  the 
responsibilities  pertaining  to  his  high  office 
he  has  justified  his  constituents'  choice  of  him. 
The  progress  of  improvements  and  the  growth 
in  material  prosperity  has  been  steady,  not 
spectacular,  and  his  administration  of  affairs 
will  not  be  soon  forgotten. 

Mayor  Kelley  was  born  at  Huntley,  Illinois, 
November  15,  1871,  a  son  of  Michael  James 
and  Sarah  A.  (White)  Kelley,  natives  of  Bel- 
fast, Ireland,  and  New  York  State,  respec- 
tively. They  came  to  Illinois  in  1848,  locating 
near  Marengo,  where  the  father  was  in  the 
mercantile  business  for  years,  but  has  been 
deceased  for  some  time.  They  had  three  chil- 
dren born  to  them:      Mary  Ellen,  who  is  the 


wife  of  Lyman  Forrey,  of  Skidmore,  Missouri; 
Ernest  E.,  who  died  in  1923;  and  Mayor  Kel- 
ley, who  was  the  third  in  order  of  birth. 

Six  years  in  the  public  schools  of  Huntley, 
two  years  of  night  work  in  the  Elgin  Acad- 
emy, and  four  years  under  private  tutors  in 
public  speaking  prepared  Mayor  Kelley  for 
contact  with  the  world.  For  nine  years  he 
was  an  employe  of  the  Elgin  Watch  factory, 
and  then  for  twelve  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  advertising  department  of  the  head- 
quarters office  of  the  Union  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  at  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Severing  this 
latter  connection,  Mr.  Kelley  returned  to  Elgin 
and  took  over  the  management  of  the  Todd 
homestead  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Elgin,  and 
for  five  years  this  work  occupied  his  time. 
He  was  then,  without  any  solicitation  on  his 
part,  nominated  and  elected  mayor  of  his  home 
city  in  May,  1923,  which  office  he  still  holds. 
He  has  always  been  independent  in  his  po- 
litical views.  He  has  been  advanced  to  the 
Chapter  in  Masonry,  and  is  a  past  master 
of  the  Blue  Lodge  and  a  past  high  priest  of 
the  Chapter.  The  Congregational  Church 
holds  his   membership. 

On  June  26,  1908,  Mr.  Kelley  married  Alice 
C.  Todd,  of  Elgin,  and  they  have  one  son, 
James  Todd  Kelley. 

Theodore  F.  Eichler,  M.  D.  Among  the 
men  prominently  identified  with  the  medical 
profession  of  Kane  County  who,  by  character 
and  achievement,  have  attained  notable  dis- 
tinction, the  record  of  Dr.  Theodore  F.  Eich- 
ler is  found  to  be  one  that  compels  more  than 
passing  attention.  Although  numbered  among 
the  younger  physicians  of  Dundee,  where  he 
is  engaged  in  practice,  he  stands  well  to  the 
head  of  his  profession,  and  few  men  have  at- 
tained a  higher  reputation  both  for  ability 
and  faithfulness.  Not  only,  however,  is  he  a 
well-known  figure  in  his  profession,  but  he 
has  won  appreciation  as  a  man  and  good  cit- 
izen, and  is  now  serving  Dundee  as  its  mayor. 

Doctor  Eichler  was  born  at  Gary,  Minne- 
sota, January  14,  1892,  a  son  of  August  and 
Sabina  (Breitenbach)  Eichler,  both  natives 
of  Germany,  who  came  to  the  United  States 
about  1871.  They  landed  in  Louisiana,  from 
whence  they  went  north  to  Minnesota,  there 
they  bought  land  and  became  farmers.  The 
mother  died  in  1901,  having  borne  her  hus- 
band nine  children,  of  whom  Doctor  Eichler 
is  the  youngest.  August  Eichler  was  married 
a  second  time,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  now 
residing  at  Dundee. 

Growing  up  in  his  native  state,  Doctor  Eich- 
ler was  graduated  from  the  Ada,  Minnesota, 
High  School  in  1912,  and  he  then  entered  the 
Chicago  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and 
was  graduated  therefrom  in  1916,  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Following  his 
graduation  he  established  himself  in  a  gen- 
eral practice  at  Dundee,  where  he  has  since 
remained,  building  up  a  fine  connection  and 
winning  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  his 
home  community.  Almost  immediately  he 
began  to  make  his  influence  felt  in  civic  affairs, 
and  has  served  on  the  school  board  for  the 
past  two  years  and  in  the  spring  of  1925  was 
elected  mayor  of  the  city.  He  has  been  presi- 
dent of   the   City   Club,   is  a   member   of   the 
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Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commercial  Club, 
of  the  Braid  Hills  Country  Club,  is  a  director 
of  the  Elgin  Radium  Association,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Elgin  Physicians  Club  and  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Fraternally  he 
belongs  to  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America 
and  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles.  In  polit- 
ical faith  he  is  independent. 

On  December  25,  1916,  Doctor  Eichler  mar- 
ried Miss  Alice  Thibodeau,  and  they  have 
three  children:  Theodore  F.,  Junior,  Merlyn 
and  Bruce. 

Ossian  Cole  Simonds.  One  of  the  distin- 
guished men  in  the  profession  of  landscape 
architecture  is  Ossian  Cole  Simonds,  of  Chi- 
cago, whose  work  has  contributed  to  the  adorn- 
ment and  beautification  of  that  city  for  over 
forty  years. 

Mr.  Simonds  was  born  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  November  11,  1855,  a  son  of  Joel  A. 
and  Harriet  (Newell)  Simonds.  He  finished 
his  education  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1878,  graduating  with  the  degree  of  Civil 
Engineer.  Shortly  after,  coming  to  Chicago, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  Holabird,  Si- 
monds &  Roche,  architects,  from  1880  to  1883. 
The  name  Holabird  &  Roche  have  figured  con- 
spicuously in  the  architectural  profession  of 
the  middle  west.  Mr.  Simonds  found  his  first 
important  opportunities  for  service  as  a  land- 
scape architect  in  the  position  of  superintend- 
ent of  Graceland  Cemetery,  an  office  he  held 
from  1881  to  1898.  Since  1898  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  land- 
scape architect  for  this  beautiful  cemetery. 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the  firm  0.  C.  Si- 
monds &  Company,  landscape  designers,  and 
has  his  office  at  1101  Buena  Avenue.  Mr. 
Simonds  designed  the  original  plan  for  Fort 
Sheridan,  also  the  Lincoln  Park  extension 
in  Chicago.  He  has  been  consulting  or  active 
landscape  gardener  for  public  or  municipal 
parks  in  Quincy,  Springfield,  Hannibal  and 
many  other  cities  throughout  the  middle  west. 
His  services  have  also  been  secured  by  numer- 
ous individuals  in  designing  and  developing 
private  homes  and  estates  and  subdivisions. 

Mr.  Simonds  is  author  of  a  book  on  land- 
scape gardening.  He  has  lectured  on  the  sub- 
ject at  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers, 
the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 
the  Association  of  American  Cemetery  Super- 
intendents. He  belongs  to  the  Delta  Upsilon 
college  fraternity  and  is  a  member  of  the 
University,  City  and  Cliff  Dwellers  Clubs  at 
Chicago.  His  home  is  929  Montrose  Avenue. 
On  May  12,  1881,  he  married  Miss  Martha 
E.  Rumsey,  of  Grand  Rapids.  They  are  the 
parents  of  five  children :  Gertrude,  wife  of 
W.  E.  Walker,  of  Chicago;  Herbert,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  who  is  married  and  has  three 
children,  Robert,  John  and  Eleanor;  Marshall, 
of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  who  is  married  and 
has  two  children,  Margaret  and  Barbara; 
Donald,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  who  is  mar- 
ried and  has  one  child,  Donald,  Jr.;  and  Rob- 
ert, of  York  Harbor,  Maine,  married  but  has 
no  children. 

Judge  Frank  Wiley  Shepherd.  Officially 
connected  with   some  of  the  most  substantial 


of  the  financial  and  commercial  houses  of  El- 
gin, Judge  Frank  Wiley  Shepherd  is  recog- 
nized as  a  man  of  unusual  business  ability 
and  astuteness,  and  his  association  with  a 
concern  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  its  solidity, 
for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  he  will  not 
countenance  anything  that  is  unfair  or  specu- 
lative in  character.  Judge  Shepherd  is  a 
product  of  Illinois,  as  he  was  born  at  Dundee, 
February  28,  1876,  a  son  of  Franklin  L.  and 
Helen  (Kenyon)  Shepherd,  natives  of  New 
York  and  Vermont,  respectively.  They  came 
to  Illinois  in  1855,  and  here  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  their  useful  lives,  and  here  they 
died.  For  several  years  prior  to  his  death 
the  father  had  been  living  retired,  but  for  a 
number  of  years  he  had  been  active  as  a 
farmer.  Three  children  were  born  to  him 
and  his  wife,  namely:  Carrie,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Rev.  Enos  Holt  of  Coleta,  Illinois;  Jennie, 
who  is  the  wife  of  John  B.  Newman,  of  Elgin; 
and  Frank  Wiley,  who  was  the  youngest  born. 

Frank  Wiley  Shepherd  attended  the  Elgin 
High  School,  Leland-Stanford  University,  and 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  latter  in  1899.  He  entered  at 
once  upon  the  practice  of  law,  and  achieved 
distinction  in  his  profession,  and  since  1922, 
has  been  judge  of  the  Probte  Court  of  Kane 
County.  In  political  faith  he  is  a  republican. 
As  above  stated,  Judge  Shepherd  is  connected 
with  a  number  of  important  concerns,  being 
vice  president  of  the  Home  National  Bank, 
treasurer  and  director  of  the  Elgin  Loan  and 
Homestead  Association,  and  a  director  of  the 
Home  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  He  belongs  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Fraternally 
he  maintains  membership  with  the  Masons 
and  Elks. 

On  February  14,  1923,  Judge  Shepherd  mar- 
ried Ina  Roberts  Granke,  a  native  of  Wis- 
consin. By  a  former  marriage  Judge  Shep- 
herd has  two  children:  Nan  Jean  and  Caro- 
line. Since  he  has  assumed  the  responsibili- 
ties of  his  present  office  Judge  Shepherd  has 
demonstrated  his  fitness  for  his  duties,  and 
his  administration  of  the  affairs  within  his 
jurisdiction  is  giving  universal  satisfaction. 

Arthur  William  Webster.  The  name 
Webster  has  been  identified  with  the  nursery 
business  at  Centralia  since  the  decade  of  the 
'60s.  A  nursery  and  florist  business  conducted 
by  Arthur  William  Webster  at  Fifth  and 
South  Locust  streets  is  the  oldest  establish- 
ment of  its  kind  in  this  section  of  Illinois.  The 
third  generation  of  the  family  is  now  active  in 
the  management,  represented  by  Wendell  W. 
Webster,  a  son  of  Arthur  W.  Webster. 

Arthur  William  Webster  was  born  Decem- 
ber 17,  1865,  at  Sutton,  Isle  of  Ely,  England, 
son  of  William  and  Mary  (Wybrow)  Webster. 
The  mother  died  in  England  in  1867.  Soon 
afterward  the  father  and  sons  came  to  Amer- 
ica and  settled  at  Sandoval,  Illinois,  where 
William  Webster  was  in  the  nursery  business 
until  his  death  in  1872.  Arthur  William  Web- 
ster, then  seven  years  of  age,  came  to  Cen- 
tralia to  live  with  his  uncle,  Jabez  Webster. 
Jabez  Webster  was  the  founder  of  the  Webster 
nursery  business  near  Centralia,  and  Arthur 
W.  received  ample  training  in  the  establish- 
ment during  his  youth.     At  the  same  time  he 
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attended  public  schools.  He  was  actively  as- 
sociated with  his  uncle  until  August  1,  1896, 
when  he  withdrew  to  establish  the  business  of 
his  own  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  South  Lo- 
cust streets,  which  has  been  the  headquarters 
of  the  firm  for  thirty  years.  Mr.  Webster  in 
addition  maintains  a  farm  of  three  hundred 
acres,  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  dahlia,  gladiola  and  narcissus  bulbs, 
trees  and  shrubs.  Another  department  of  the 
farm  is  a  herd  of  Jersey  cattle  and  dairy  for 
the  production  of  pure  milk. 

Arthur  W.  Webster  is  a  democrat  in  poli- 
tics. He  is  a  past  vice  president  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Florists  Association  and  a  member 
of  the  National  Florists  Association. 

He  married  at  Centralia,  in  1895,  Miss  Mary 
Reichmann,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary 
Reichmann,  of  a  family  that  came  from  Ger- 
many. Wendell  W.  Webster,  only  son  and 
child,  was  born  August  10,  1896,  was  educated 
in  public  schools  at  Centralia,  and  since  early 
youth  has  been  associated  with  his  father's 
business  and  is  now  manager  of  the  retail 
store.  He  married  Miss  Fae  Maxwell,  daugh- 
ter of  George  and  Martha  Maxwell.  During 
the  World  war  Wendell  Webster  was  with  the 
colors  in  training  at  Camp  Bradley  at  Peoria. 

Harriet  Dolbee  since  1912  has  been  li- 
brarian of  the  Hayner  Memorial  Library  of 
Alton,  succeeding  in  that  office  her  sister, 
Miss  Florence  Dolbee,  who  was  chosen  libra- 
rian in  1879,  when  this  library  was  first 
opened,  and  directed  its  work  through  a  period 
of  thirty-three  years.  She  died  in  1913.  Miss 
Florence  Dolbee  succeeded  her  sister,  Blanche, 
who  was  librarian  from  1875  to  1878. 

These  noble  women,  so  closely  associated 
with  the  cultural  life  of  Alton,  were  daughters 
of  Shadrach  Rodney  Dolbee,  a  pioneer  of  Al- 
ton. He  had  lived  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  an  employe  of  Judge  Baillache,  Ohio 
state  printer.  After  the  latter  moved  to  Alton 
Mr.  Dolbee  remained  to  close  up  the  business 
and  arrived  in  Alton  six  months  before  the 
Lovejoy  tragedy.  He  was  associated  with 
Judge  Baillache  in  the  Alton  Telegraph  from 
May,  1838,  to  January,  1850.  Mr.  Dolbee  was 
a  skilful  old  time  printer,  a  successful  pub- 
lisher, and  after  leaving  the  Telegraph  he 
was  called  back  to  take  charge  of  a  difficult 
job  of  composition.  In  his  later  years  he  was 
in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  business.  He 
died  January  17,  1869.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  serv- 
ing many  years  as  senior  warden.  He  was  a 
whig  and  later  a  republican  in  politics. 

S.  R.  Dolbee  married,  September  8,  1850, 
Hannah  Elizabeth  Pettingell.  She  died  at 
Alton  March  26,  1899.  She  was  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Richard  Pettingell,  who  was  born 
in  England  in  1620,  and  was  a  resident  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  before  1641.  His  de- 
scendant in  the  fifth  generation  was  Edward 
Pettingell,  a  native  of  Maine  and  a  large 
property  owner  in  the  City  of  Bath.  He  was 
a  soldier  in  the  Revolution.  The  Pettingells 
bought  property  at  Bath,  Maine,  in  1661.  Han- 
nah Elizabeth  Dolbee  was  born  at  Bath  in 
1820. 

S.  R.  Dolbee  by  his  marriage  to  Hannah 
Elizabeth  Pettingell  had  six  children:  Blanche 
Owen,  who  married  H.  C.  Cole  and  died  Oc- 


tober 19,  1910;  Alfred  Somers,  who  died  in 
infancy;  Cora,  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Rohland,  a 
distinguished  musician  and  musical  director; 
Miss  Florence,  who  died  in  1913;  William  A., 
of  Alton,  who  died  in  1926;  and  Miss  Harriet 
Cooper  Dolbee. 

Harry  Mitchener  Snyder,  well  known  in 
insurance  and  financial  circles  in  Chicago,  was 
born  at  McArthur,  Ohio,  July  2,  1882,  son  of 
Sanford  B.  and  Jennie  (Rigg)  Snyder.  His 
father  was  born  at  McArthur,  March  3,  1848, 
and  died  October  13,  1918.  His  mother  was 
born  at  Albany,  Ohio,  April  17,  1848,  and 
died  November  11,  1920.  Sanford  B.  Snyder 
followed  lumber  manufacture  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  was  the  first  man  in  the  United 
States  to  manufacture  ready  made  houses,  a 
business  he  carried  on  under  the  name  of 
Athens  Lumber  Company,  of  which  he  was 
general  manager.  He  was  also  interested  in 
railway  building  and  contracting,  and  he 
handled  wholesale  building  programs  for  coal 
companies,  erecting  entire  towns  in  industrial 
centers.  He  was  a  staunch  republican  and 
a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
and  his  wife  had  five  children,  one  of  whom 
died  in  infancy.  The  others  were:  William  S., 
Hattie,  Parker  and   Harry  M. 

Harry  M.  Snyder  graduated  from  high 
school  in  1899.  During  summer  vacations  he 
had  worked  in  coal  mines  in  Southern  Ohio. 
He  had  also  acquired  some  experience  as  a 
collection  agent  for  merchants.  For  a  time  he 
sold  books  for  the  P.  F.  Collier  Company,  and 
spent  some  time  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa and  Texas,  working  as  a  ranch  hand 
and  as  an  insurance  adjuster.  In  1903  he 
located  at  St.  Louis,  where  he  and  his  brother, 
W.  S.  Snyder,  engaged  in  business  as  collect- 
ing agents.  Later  they  entered  contracting, 
remodeling  various  properties  in  hotels.  He 
continued  in  the  hotel  business  and  contract- 
ing there  until  1909.  Following  that  he  spent 
about  three  years  at  Independence,  Kansas,  in 
the  insurance  business,  and  he  sold  lands  for 
farming  purposes  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
until  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  border 
troubles.  He  engaged  in  the  life  insurance 
business,  and  in  1916  became  vice  president 
of  a  life  insurance  company.  On  April  1, 
1919,  he  organized  a  Corporation  Service  Com- 
pany at  St.  Louis,  and  on  July  1,  1920,  be- 
came president  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Snyder  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scot- 
tish Rite  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
Athletic  Club  and  Hamilton  Club  of  Chicago, 
the  Adventurers  Club  of  Chicago  and  the  Mis- 
souri Athletic  Club  of  St.  Louis.  His  favorite, 
recreation  is  hunting  big  game  and  he  has 
spent  a  number  of  vacations  in  the  big  woods 
from  Mexico  to  Alaska.  He  married,  June  6, 
1911,  Miss  Ida  N.  Shearer.  They  have  two 
daughters,  Dorothy  Jane  and  Melba  Eliza- 
beth. 

Charles  Edward  Gillespie  is  an  earnest 
and  high  minded  educator,  a  school  man  with 
a  number  of  years  of  successful  experience 
and  is  now  county  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Clay  County. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  that  county 
March  15,  1893,  son  of  John  and  Maria  (Rine- 
hart)   Gillespie,  his  father  a  native  of  Jasper 
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County.  Illinois,  and  of  Irish  parentage,  while 
his  mother  was  born  in  Clay  County,  daughter 
of  Jacob  Rinehart.  John  and  Maria  Gillespie 
after  their  marriage  lived  in  Clay  County, 
then  in  Jasper  County,  and  from  there  moved 
to  the  State  of  Arkansas,  where  John  Gil- 
lesnie  died  soon  afterward.  The  widowed 
mother  then  returned  to  Illinois  and  reared 
her  five  children  on  a  farm  in  Clay  County. 

Charles  Edward  Gillespie  from  boyhood  felt 
the  weight  of  unusual  responsibility  upon  him 
and  has  done  more  than  pull  his  own  weight 
in  the  world.  He  acquired  his  early  education 
in  country  schools,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
qualified  for  teaching  and  took  charge  of  his 
home  school.  Since  then  he  has  continued 
teaching  and  for  several  years  attending  school 
in  the  intervals  of  his  instruction  work.  He 
took  courses  in  normal  schools  and  spent  two 
years  in  Valparaiso  University  of  Indiana. 

His  record  as  an  educator  aside  from  sev- 
eral terms  of  country  school  teaching  com- 
prise two  years  as  principal  of  a  ward  school 
at  Effingham,  one  year  at  Montrose,  one  year 
at  Gifford,  two  years  at  Bible  Grove.  In  1922 
he  was  elected  superintendent  of  schools  for 
Clay  County.     His  offices  are  in  Louisville. 

Mr.  Gillespie  is  a  democrat,  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  order  and  the  Christian  Church. 
He  married,  in  1915,  Mary  Chesnut,  a  native 
of  Jasper  County,  Illinois.  They  have  two 
children,  Dale  and  Tempe. 

D.  A.  McKenzie.  Having  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  the  newspaper  business,  D.  A.  McKen- 
zie, president,  business  manager  and  editor 
of  the  Elgin  Courier-News,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  journalistic  circles  Illinois  pos- 
sesses today,  and  his  trenchant  pen  and  wide- 
gauged  policies  have  made  the  Courier-News 
a  powerful  organ  throughout  a  wide  territory. 
Mr.  McKenzie's  experience  has  been  a  varied 
one,  and  he  understands  the  requirements  of 
the  public  and  how  to  meet  them.  He  is  a 
native  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  where  he  was  born 
December  18,  1871,  and  its  public  schools 
grounded  him  in  the  fundamentals  of  an 
education. 

Mr.  McKenzie's  connection  with  the  news- 
paper world  began  with  his  entry,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1887,  into  the  circulation  department  of 
the  Dubuque  Telegraph,  and  he  remained  with 
that  journal,  working  in  the  circulation  and 
advertising  departments,  until  March,  1892. 
Leaving  Dubuque,  he  went  to  Akron,  Ohio,  as 
secretary  of  the  Journal  Publishing  Company, 
afterwards  the  Beacon  Publishing  Company, 
and  he  continued  to  hold  that  position  until 
March,  1898.  For  five  years  Mr.  McKenzie 
was  associated  with  W.  T.  Clark,  under  the 
firm  name  of  McKenzie  &  Clark,  as  traveling 
newspaper  representatives  of  the  Standard 
Fashion  Company  of  New  York  City.  They 
covered  thirty  states  and  made  an  excellent 
reputation  for  themselves  as  enterprising 
newspaper  men. 

Coming  then  to  Elgin,  Mr.  McKenzie  first 
had  charge  of  the  circulation  department  of 
the  Elgin  Daily  News  and  the  Weekly  Advo- 
cate, and  also  paid  special  attention  to  in- 
creasing the  advertising  of  these  publications. 
His  energy,  astuteness  and  aggressive  policies 
brought  him  recognition  there,  as  elsewhere. 


During  his  last  three  years  with  the  News 
he  was  vice  president  and  one  of  the  business 
managers. 

On  April  12,  1920,  Mr.  McKenzie  became 
business  manager  of  the  Elgin  Daily  Courier, 
and  a  year  later  was  also  made  its  editor,  and 
in  1922  was  made  president  of  the  company, 
now  the  Elgin  Courier-News  Publishing  Com- 
pany, which  three  positions  he  is  now  holding 
with  capable  efficiency.  He  maintains  mem- 
bership with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  and  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose; 
he  is  a  past  president  of  the  Elgin  Rotary 
Club,  is  a  member  of  the  Weldwood  Country 
Club. 

On  April  17,  1901,  Mr.  McKenzie  married 
Miss  Mary  Edna  Ellis,  a  native  of  Seneca, 
Illinois,  and  they  have  two  children:  Clark 
Ellis  and  Dorothy  Lorraine.  The  McKenzie 
home  is  at  1028  Spring  Street,  Elgin. 

Hiram  Nye  Johnson  was  for  many  years  a 
prominent  Chicago  business  man,  and  a  resi- 
dent of  Aurora,  where  he  married  a  daughter 
of  one  of  the  founders  of  that  city.  Mrs.  John- 
son resides  at  Aurora. 

Hiram  Nye  Johnson  was  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts, July  16,  1854,  son  of  Gardner  Nye 
and  Eliza  (French)  Johnson.  There  were 
three  sons  in  the  family,  Leland,  Joseph 
French  and  Hiram  N.,  all  now  deceased.  Jo- 
seph French  Johnson,  who  died  January  22, 
1925,  was  a  distinguished  figure  in  American 
scholarship  and  finance.  He  spent  his  early 
life  at  Aurora,  Illinois,  was  in  journalism 
and  at  one  time  financial  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  but  was  best  known  as  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  and  dean  of  the 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  at 
New  York  University.  He  is  the  author  of 
many  books  and  articles  on  financial  and  busi- 
ness problems,  was  the  founder  and  president 
of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 

Hiram  Nye  Johnson  spent  his  early  life  in 
Illinois,  and  after  completing  his  education 
engaged  in  business  as  a  merchant  at  Maroa 
for  several  years  and  later  in  Chicago.  In 
1907  he  became  president  of  the  Chicago  Rub- 
ber Company,  and  continued  that  business  un- 
til his  death  on  January  30,  1908.  He  was  a 
republican,  a  Mason  and  an  attendant  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

On  October  12,  1880,  Mr.  Johnson  married 
Eva  Dent  McCarty,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Emily  Ann  (Swayzee)  McCarty.  Her  father, 
Samuel  McCarty,  came  to  Illinois  to  join  his 
brother  Joseph,  who  in  April,  1834,  had  lo- 
cated a  promising  site  for  a  milling  industry. 
Samuel  McCarty  arrived  in  November,  1833. 
The  brothers,  both  millwrights  by  trade, 
erected  and  established  on  the  bank  of  Fox 
River  the  mill  which  for  several  years  was 
known  as  McCarty's  Mill.  This  naturally  be- 
came the  center  of  increasing  population  of 
settlers  who  were  locating  in  northern  Illinois 
at  that  time.  In  1835  a  large  colony  arrived 
and  settled  around  McCarty's  mill.  One  of 
the  new  arrivals,  Elias  E.  Terry,  suggested 
that  the  name  of  the  place  be  Aurora,  a  name 
unanimously  agreed  upon  and  thus  substitut- 
ing for  the  original  McCarty's  Mill.  Mrs. 
Johnson  is  the  mother  of  three  children: 
Helen,  wife  of  Robert  McGregor  Roy,  of  Au- 
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rora;  Edwin  Nye,  of  Aurora;  and  Lucy 
Gladys,  wife  of  Ward  J.  Downs,  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

George  E.  Thompson,  superintendent  of  the 
Saint  Charles  Community  High  School,  is  one 
of  the  scholarly  men  of  Kane  County  and  one 
who  is  living  up  to  the  highest  ideals  of  his 
learned  profession.  Trained  faculties  and  an 
enlightened  understanding  in  these  modern 
days  contribute  materially  to  individual  suc- 
cess, and  more  and  more  is  the  world  at  large 
asking  for  educated  men  not  only  for  the  ac- 
cepted professions,  but  also  for  those  along 
agricultural  lines,  and  in  the  field  of  politics. 
The  trained  thinker  is  demanded  for  the  de- 
ciding of  public  questions,  which  while  they 
mav  be  perplexing  to  the  general  public,  must 
be  clear  to  the  lawmaker.  Therefore,  because 
of  this  almost  universal  demand  for  a  more 
comprehensive  and  exhaustive  training  of  the 
children  of  the  country  so  that  they  may  be 
adequately  fitted  for  whatever  demands  are 
made  upon  them  in  after  life,  has  come  more 
exacting  requirements  of  the  educator.  No 
longer  is  the  half-baked  lad,  struggling  each 
night  to  keep  a  day  ahead  of  other  pupils,  or 
the  girl  filling  in  the  time  between  her  own 
escape  from  the  schoolroom  and  her  marriage, 
accepted  as  the  school  teacher.  The  training 
for  this  profession  is  long  and  arduous,  and 
does  not  cease  as  long  as  its  follower  remains 
in  the  ranks.  Professor  Thompson  has  not 
only  thoroughly  prepared  himself  for  his  work, 
developing  his  natural  abilities  and  keen  love 
for  his  work,  but  he  keeps  well  abreast  of  the 
advance  in  his  calling,  and  is  a  recognized 
leader  in  educational  matters  in  his  part  of 
the  state. 

Professor  Thompson  was  born  near  De- 
fiance, Ohio,  May  1,  1894,  a  son  of  Charles  H. 
and  Gertrude  (Dick)  Thompson,  both  long 
residents  of  Ohio,  where  the  mother  still  re- 
sides, but  the  father  died-  in  October,  1923. 
The  following  children  were  born  to  them: 
Bert,  who  is  a  resident  of  Toledo,  Ohio ;  Clyde, 
who  is  deceased;  Professor  Thompson,  who 
was  the  third  in  order  of  birth;  Ray,  who  is 
a  resident  of  Continental,  Ohio;  Glenn,  who 
is  deceased;  Dale,  who  is  a  resident  of  Adrian, 
Michigan;  Marvel,  who  is  the  wife  of  Edward 
Shafer,  of  Continental,  Ohio;  Jane,  who  is  a 
resident  of  Saint  Charles,  Illinois;  Robert, 
who  is  deceased;  and  Helen,  who  lives  with 
her  mother. 

Following  his  graduation  from  high  school 
in  1911,  Professor  Thompson  entered  Defiance, 
Ohio,  College,  and  was  graduated  therefrom 
in  1915,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
For  the  subsequent  two  years  he  was  in- 
structor in  mathematics  and  director  of  ath- 
letics at  his  alma  mater.  For  the  following 
years .  he  was  principal  of  the  Saint  Charles 
High  School. 

In  the  meanwhile  this  country  had  entered 
the  World  war,  and  Professor  Thompson,  like 
other  young  men  of  his  age,  enlisted  for 
service,  entering  the  United  States  Navy  de- 
stroyer branch.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Adri- 
atic and  Mediterranean  Seas,  where  he  re- 
mained for  one  year  as  an  ensign.  Following 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  he  was  honorably 
discharged  and  returned  to  the  United  States. 


In  September,  1919,  he  came  back  to  the  Saint 
Charles  High  School,  and  was  made  super- 
intendent of  the  grade  and  high  schools  of 
this  city.  Professor  Thompson  has  qualified 
at  the  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  has  nearly  completed 
sufficient  work  for  the  Master  degree,  which 
degree  he  expects  will  be  conferred  upon  him 
in  the  following  year. 

Professor  Thompson  married,  March  3, 
1919,  Miss  Mary  Caldwell,  a  native  of  Ohio, 
and  a  teacher  of  music.  Two  children  have 
been  born  to  Professor  and  Mrs.  Thompson: 
Robert  C.  and  Mary  Jean.  He  is  independent 
in  his  political  fealty,  but  not  active  in  public 
matters,  his  time  being  fully  taken  up  by  his 
professional  duties.  He  belongs  to  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity,  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose, 
the  American  Legion  and  the  Kiwanis  Club, 
and  is  active  in  all  these  organizations. 

Harry  A.  Bastian  is  president  and  man- 
ager of  the  Millhouse  Brothers  Company,  one 
of  the  largest  general  mercantile  concerns  in 
northwestern  Illinois,  located  at  Galena.  Mr. 
Bastian  has  had  a  consecutive  experience  in 
business  at  Galena  since  early  youth. 

He  was  born  in  that  city  February  15,  1886, 
son  of  John  and  Eliza  (Adams)  Bastian.  His 
grandfather,  John  Bastian,  came  from  Eng- 
land and  settled  near  Galena,  taking  up  land 
from  the  government  and  spending  the  rest 
of  his  life  on  a  farm.  John  Bastian,  father  of 
Harry  A.,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  and 
was  a  child  when  brought  to  this  country.  He 
grew  up  near  Galena,  attended  public  schools 
there  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  engaged 
in  farming.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  war  he 
enlisted  m  the  Ninety-sixth  Illinois  Infantry 
and  saw  hard  service  in  many  battles  and 
campaigns,  including  Shiloh,  Vicksburg, 
Chickamauga,  Lookout  Mountain.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  Galena,  resumed  farming 
and  was  for  some  years  in  the  hotel  business. 
He  died  about  1890.  His  wife,  Eliza  Adams, 
was  born  six  miles  east  of  Galena,  in  the  com- 
munity known  as  Council  Hill,  and  was 
educated  in  public  schools.  Her  people  were 
farmers  and  her  father  was  an  Englishman, 
but  was  acting  as  superintendent  of  a  mine 
in  Ireland  when  he  died.  Her  mother  and  the 
children  then  came  to  America,  settling  near 
Galena. 

Harry  A.  Bastian  attended  public  schools 
in  Galena  until  1900,  when,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, he  began  working  in  the  foundry  of  the 
John  W.  Westwick  Company,  spending  about 
two  years  there.  For  another  two  years  he 
followed  the  wood  working  trade  with  the 
Hubbard  Furniture  Company.  Mr.  Bastian 
in  1904  became  an  employe  of  Millhouse  Broth- 
ers &  Company,  retail  and  wholesale  hard- 
ware, as  shipping  clerk.  He  was  given  vari- 
ous promotions  during  the  ten  years  of  his 
service  with  that  concern,  finally  being  head 
clerk.  In  1920  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  organization  of  the  Millhouse  Brothers 
Company,  now  the  largest  mercantile  estab- 
lishment in  Jo  Daviess  County.  His  associ- 
ates in  the  business  are:  A.  A.  Genz,  vice 
president  and  assistant  manager;  H.  J.  Toe- 
pel,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Mrs.  William  P. 
Swing  and  F.  Menzemer.     Mr.  Bastian  is  also 
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a  partner  in  the  Althauser  Hardware  &  Va- 
riety Store  at  Dubuque,  his  associates  in  that 
business  being  George  T.  Millhouse  and  A.  A. 
Genz. 

Mr.  Bastian  is  a  member  of  the  Galena 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Illinois  Retail 
Hardware  Dealers'  Association,  is  a  member 
of  the  B.  P.  0.  Elks,  The  C.  K.  of  A.,  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  in  politics  is  a  repub- 
lican. 

He  married  at  Galena,  June  12,  1907,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Bergman,  of  Galena,  who  was  born 
and  reared  and  educated  in  that  city.  Her 
parents  were  Henry  and  Mary  (Leddy)  Berg- 
man, of  Galena,  her  father  a  carpenter  and 
contractor  and  for  a  number  of  years  a  fur- 
niture merchant  at  Galena,  where  he  died  in 
1916.  Her  mother  still  resides  at  Galena. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bastian  are  the  parents  of  six 
children,  five  of  whom  are  living.  The  daugh- 
ter Mary  Elizabeth  graduated  from  the  Ga- 
lena High  School  in  1925  and  is  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1926  in  St.  Mary's  College  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin;  the  son  Harry 
David  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1927  in  the 
Galena  High  School;  Marco  and  Adelaide  are 
pupils  in  the  parochial  schools;  and  the  young- 
est of  the  family  is  Leddy  James. 

Leo  E.  Allen,  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Jo  Daviess  County,  is  a  veteran  of  the  World 
war,  having  served  in  the  Illinois  Division, 
the  famous  Thirty-third. 

He  was  born  at  Elizabeth,  Illinois,  October 
5,  1898,  son  of  A.  A.  and  Sarah  (Steinberger) 
Allen.  His  parents  were  born  and  reared  at 
Elizabeth,  and  were  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  locality.  In  1914  the  family 
moved  to  Galena,  where  the  parents  now  re- 
side. A.  A.  Allen  is  a  son  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth A.  (Clark)  Allen.  John  Allen  was  born 
in  Derbyshire,  England,  March  25,  1811,  and 
coming  to  America,  settled  at  Springfield, 
Illinois,  in  1840,  and  in  1842  settled  near 
Elizabeth  in  Jo  Daviess  County,  Illinois.  In 
1851  he  married  Elizabeth  A.  Clark,  who  was 
born  in  Jo  Daviess  County  in  1830.  They 
were  the  parents  of  nine  children,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Ann  Gosney,  William,  John,  Charles,  Al- 
phonso,  Samuel,  Robert,  Joseph  and  Wilbur. 
John  Allen  owned  330  acres  of  land  and  was 
one  of  the  men  interested  in  the  mining  proj- 
ect known  as  the  Wishorn  Diggings.  For 
many  years  his  farm  was  carried  on  by  his 
sons  while  he  lived  retired  in  Elizabeth. 

Sarah  Steinberger  Allen  is  the  daughter  of 
John  and  Fredericka  Steinberger.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Steinberger  were  born  in  Germany, 
coming  to  this  country  in  their  early  years. 
They  are  the  parents  of  ten  children:  Mrs. 
Mary  Leibert,  Mrs.  Barbara  Groezinger,  Mrs. 
Jennie  Williams,  Mrs.  Christina  Hill,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Allen,  Mrs.  Hannah  Daniels,  Miss 
Emma  Steinberger,  John,  William  and  Mi- 
chael (who  died  when  a  young  man).  Leo  E. 
Allen  has  one  brother  and  three  sisters,  Mrs. 
Clara  Lawton,  of  Rockford,  Mrs.  Freda  Will- 
ette,  of  Rockford,  Miss  Blanche  Allen  and 
Wilbur  W.  Allen,  of  Galena. 

Leo  E.  Allen  first  attended  public  school  at 
Elizabeth,  also  attended  a  school  at  Apple 
River,  and  then  in  Galena.     He  was  a  member 


of  the  class  of  1917  in  the  Galena  High  School 
and  was  granted  his  diploma  after  he  had 
joined  the  colors.  On  March  26,  1917,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  enlisted  in  the  Sixth  Illi- 
nois Infantry.  When  America  entered  the 
World  war  and  the  state  troops  were  mus- 
tered into  the  National  Army  this  became  the 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  Field  Artil- 
lery. For  a  time  he  was  in  training  at  Camp 
Lowden,  Springfield,  and  in  August,  1917, 
entered  Camp  Logan  at  Houston,  Texas, 
where  he  remained  until  May,  1918.  He  then 
went  to  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  embarked  for 
Liverpool  on  May  15,  landing  at  Liverpool  two 
weeks  later,"  and  was  soon  with  his  regiment 
at  a  French  artillery  range.  In  August,  1918, 
the  i-egiment  went  into  the  front  line  in  the 
Verdun  sector,  participated  in  the  St.  Mihiel 
offensive,  the  Verdun  defensive  and  the  Ar- 
gonne-Meuse  offensive.  His  regiment  received 
three  citations  for  valor.  After  the  armistice 
Mr.  Allen  was  with  his  regiment  in  the  Army 
of  Occupation  from  January  1  to  April  1, 
1919.  He  arrived  in  the  United  States  May 
31,  1919,  and  was  honorably  discharged  at 
Camp  Grant,  Illinois. 

Following  the  war  Mr.  Allen  spent  four 
years  in  the  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School.  After  that  he  was  for  two  years  a 
teacher  in  the  Galena  High  School.  On  No- 
vember 4,  1924,  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court  and  began  his  four  year  term 
on  December  1  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Allen 
is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge,  is  noble 
grand  of  Lodge  No.  15,  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  a  member  of  the  B.  P.  O.  Elks 
and  Eagles,  the  American  Legion,  the  Galena 
Golf  Club,  and  is  a  Presbyterian. 

He  married  at  Chicago,  May  31,  1924,  Miss 
Gladys  Dahl,  daughter  of  B.  F.  Dahl  and  wife 
of  Chicago.  Her  father  is  a  painter  and  deco- 
rator. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  have  one  daugh- 
ter, Dawn  Elizabeth  Allen. 

Milton  Vincent,  sheriff  of  Jo  Daviess 
County,  was  born  and  reared  near  Galena, 
and  his  people  were  among  the  very  first  set- 
tlers in  this  noted  old  mining  district  of  Il- 
linois. 

His  grandparents  were  Henry  and  Sarah 
(Mitchell)  Vincent,  who  came  from  Cornwall, 
England,  to  America  in  1837  and  settled  near 
Galena,  where  Henry  Vincent  took  up  land 
from  the  government.  That  land  is  still  in 
the  possession  of  his  descendants,  having  re- 
mained without  transfer  since  it  was  taken 
over  from  the  government  nearly  ninety  years 
ago.  Henry  Vincent  was  a  farmer.  His  son, 
Capt.  William  Vincent,  was  born  in  Cornwall, 
England,  and  was  fourteen  years  of  age  when 
his  parents  immigrated  to  America.  He  be- 
came a  farmer,  but  also  followed  mining  for 
many  years.  In  July,  1862,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  A  of  the  Ninety-sixth  Illinois  In- 
fantry, and  was  in  service  with  the  regiment 
through  the  battles  of  Chickamauga,  Atlanta, 
Franklin  and  Nashville.  He  was  wounded  in 
the  second  day's  fighting  at  Chickamauga, 
September  20,  1863,  and  was  returned  home  on 
a  furlough  until  he  recuperated.  He  went 
into  the  army  as  a  first  lieutenant  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  commanding  his  com- 
pany after  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.    At  the 
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close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his  home  near 
Galena  and  engaged  in  farming  and  mine 
operations  until  his  death  on  October  13,  1921, 
at  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-eight.  Three  of 
his  brothers  were  also  soldiers  in  the  Union 
army.  One  of  them,  Joseph  Vincent,  was  in 
the  Forty-fifth  Illinois  Infantry.  John  Vin- 
cent served  with  the  Ninety-sixth  Infantry, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain  in  De- 
cember, 1863,  was  shot  through  the  head,  the 
ball  ranging  from  a  point  just  below  the  eye 
to  the  left  ear.  In  spite  of  that  serious  wound 
he  is  still  alive  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  and 
resides  at  Hampton  in  Franklin  County,  Iowa. 
The  third  brother,  Charles,  was  a  member  of 
the  One  Hundred  Fortieth  Infantry.  Capt. 
William  Vincent  in  1851  made  the  trip  over- 
land by  ox  wagon  to  California,  spending 
about  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  gold  fields.  He 
returned  east  by  way  of  Panama  and  up  the 
Mississippi  River  to  Galena,  arriving  in  1852. 
Capt.  William  Vincent  married  Eliza  Bray, 
who  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  and  at 
the  age  of  ten  years,  in  1836,  came  with  her 
parents  to  America.  The  Bray  family  settled 
near  Cuba  City,  Wisconsin. 

Milton  Vincent  was  born  near  Galena,  De- 
cember 20,  1857,  and  was  educated  at  Galena, 
attending  high  school  there  and  subsequently 
took  a  business  college  course  at  Dixon,  Illi- 
nois. After  leaving  school  he  engaged  in 
farming,  and  farming  was  his  occupation  to 
the  age  of  thirty.  On  leaving  the  farm  he  re- 
moved to  Galena  and  engaged  in  the  imple- 
ment business  until  December  1,  1902.  At 
that  time  he  was  appointed  deputy  in  the 
sheriff's  office  at  Galena,  serving  four  years. 
In  1906  he  opened  a  wagon  repair  shop,  and 
gave  it  his  personal  management  for  eight 
years.  In  October,  1914,  he  was  appointed 
deputy  county  clerk,  serving  fourteen  months. 
On  November  4,  1916,  he  was  elected  sheriff 
of  Jo  Daviess  County  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  John  Bardell.  He 
served  out  the  two  years  term.  In  December, 
1918,  he  resumed  his  wagon  repair  business. 
Mr.  Vincent  in  November,  1922,  was  again 
called  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  office  of 
sheriff,  being  elected  on  the  republican  ticket, 
and  his  present  term  expires  at  the  end  of 
1926.     Mr.  Vincent  is  a  Methodist. 

He  married  at  Galena,  March  27,  1889,  Miss 
Martha  Jane  Beck,  of  Galena.  She  attended 
public  schools  at  Benton,  Wisconsin,  and  prior 
to  her  marriage  was  employed  in  a  dry  goods 
store  at  Galena.  Her  parents  were  Thomas 
and  Margaret  (Alton)  Beck.  Her  father  was 
a  merchant  at  Benton,  Wisconsin,  and  later  in 
business  at  Galena,  and  finally  moved  out  to 
Aspen,  Colorado,  where  he  died  in  1916.  Mrs. 
Vincent's  mother  died  May  30,  1900.  Sheriff 
and  Mrs.  Vincent  had  twelve  children,  two 
of  whom  died  in  infancy.  All  the  others  are 
living,  Augusta,  Fred,  Eliza,  Margaret,  Will- 
iam, Thomas,  J.  C,  Dorothy,  Dale  and  Ruth. 
The  daughter  Augusta  is  the  wife  of  Charles 
R.  Kuster,  who  is  superintendent  of  the  Vine- 
gar Hill  Mining  Company  at  Benton,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  they  have  a  son,  named  Bill.  Fred 
Vincent  during  the  World  war  was  in  train- 
ing camp  at  Newport  News,  and  also  at  Camp 
Sevier,  South  Carolina,  and  is  now  caretaker 
of  the  Government  Building  at  Galena.  He 
married  Nellie  Herbsleb,  of  Galena,  and  has 


a  son,  Harold.  Eliza  Vincent  is  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Show,  in  the  restaurant  business  at  Quan- 
tico,  Virginia.  Margaret  Vincent  is  business 
manager  of  the  Galena  Gazette,  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  northwestern  Illinois.  William 
R.  Vincent,  who  served  with  the  supply  com- 
pany of  the  One  Hundred  Twenty-third  Heavy 
Artillery  in  the  Thirty-third  Division  during 
the  World  war  over  seas,  is  now  a  govern- 
ment mail  carrier,  and  by  his  marriage  with 
Anna  Cromer,  of  Galena,  had  two  children, 
William  and  Charles.  Thomas  Vincent,  rate 
clerk  in  the  Illinois  Central  freight  office  at 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  married  Mildred  O'Connor 
and  has  a  daughter,  Beverly.  J.  C.  Vincent 
is  bookkeeper  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Galena.  Miss  Dorothy  assists  her  father  in 
the  sheriff's  office.  Dale  is  in  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  now  located  at  Paris 
Island,  South  Carolina.  Miss  Ruth,  the 
youngest,  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1928 
in  the  Galena  High  School. 

John  W.  Westwick.  An  industry  that  has 
been  functioning  for  over  seventy  years  is  a 
noteworthy  institution  in  any  community. 
More  than  seventy  years  ago  at  Galena  was 
established  a  foundry  and  machine  shop,  now 
known  as  John  Westwick  &  Sons,  Inc.,  a  busi- 
ness in  which  three  generations  of  the  West- 
wick family  have  been  represented  as  owners 
and  managers. 

The  founder  of  the  business  was  the  late 
John  Westwick,  who  was  born,  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  England  and  married  Mary  Emerson, 
who  was  born  and  reared  at  Manchester,  Eng- 
land. They  were  living  at  Manchester  when 
their  son  John  W.  Westwick,  present  owner 
of  the  Westwick  Foundry,  was  born  December 
20,  1851.  A  few  months  later,  in  1852,  the 
family  started  for  America  and  settled  at  Ga- 
lena. There  in  1854  the  father  established  a 
machine  shop,  which  has  had  a  consecutive 
record  of  growth  and  prosperity  through  sev- 
enty-two years.  John  Westwick,  the  elder, 
continued  active  in  the  business  until  1885, 
when  he  sold  out  to  his  son  J.  W.  Westbrook. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  and  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School  at  Galena  for  many  years.  He  passed 
away  in  1902.  He  and  his  wife  had  seven 
children,  John  W.,  Charles,  Thomas,  Eunice, 
Mayme,  Emma  and  Sarah. 

John  W.  Westwick  received  his  first  school 
advantages  at  Galena,  and  in  1869,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  went  to  work  in  his  father's  shop. 
He  has  given  fifty-seven  years  of  service  in 
that  one  line  of  business,  and  is  still  active  in 
the  management.  He  has  been  manager  of 
the  plant  since  1885,  and  after  his  father's 
death  became  its  owner.  In  1921  the  business 
was  incorporated,  a  closed  corporation,  with 
Mr.  Westwick  as  president.  In  earlier  years 
the  plant  did  a  general  machine  shop  and 
foundry  business,  but  in  later  years  has  some- 
what specialized,  manufacturing  the  Westwick 
warm  air  furnace  and  a  variety  of  house  heat- 
ing appliances,  products  that  are  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Most  of  the 
output  is  sold  to  jobbers. 

Mr.  Westwick  has  rendered  his  best  service 
in  building  up  and  maintaining  this  business. 
However,  for  one  term  he  was  mayor  of  Ga- 
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lena.  He  is  a  member  of  the  B.  P.  O.  Elks, 
the  Illinois  Manufacturers  Association,  Amer- 
ican Foundryman's  Association,  belongs  to  the 
Galena  Golf  Club  and  for  many  years  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Baptist  Church. 

He  married  at  Galena  in  September,  1885, 
Miss  Sarah  Belle  Evans,  who  was  reared  in 
Galena,  and  after  graduating  from  high  school 
taught  school  for  several  years,  until  her  mar- 
riage. Her  parents,  W.  P.  and  Mary  Ann 
(Thomas)  Evans,  came  from  Devonshire, 
England,  and  settled  in  Galena,  where  her 
father  was  a  merchant  tailor  until  his  death 
in  1896.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westwick  had  six  chil- 
dren: Mary,  Bella,  Anna,  John  W.,  Jr.,  Do- 
rothy S.  and  Martha.  The  daughter  Mary  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Galena  High  School  and  is 
now  assistant  librarian  of  the  Galena  Public 
Library.  Miss  Bella  graduated  from  high 
school  and  Northwestern  University  and  is  a 
teacher  at  Watseka,  Illinois.  Anna  graduated 
from  the  Galena  High  School  and  is  the  wife 
of  E.  B.  Herron,  local  editor  of  the  Galena 
Gazette,  and  is  the  mother  of  a  daughter,  Eliz- 
abeth Ann.  The  son,  John  W.  Westwick,  Jr., 
after  finishing  his  high  school  course  went  to 
work  in  his  father's  plant,  learned  the  foun- 
dry business  from  the  bottom  up,  and  re- 
mained there  until  America  entered  the  World 
war.  He  joined  the  colors,  went  into  training 
with  the  Eighty-sixth  or  Blackhawk  Division, 
spending  some  time  at  Evanston,  Illinois,  and 
later  at  Camp  Grant,  and  finally  went  over- 
seas to  Bordeaux,  France,  where  the  period  of 
training  had  not  expired  when  the  armistice 
was  signed.  After  returning  to  America  he 
resumed  work  in  his  father's  business  and  is 
now  plant  superintendent.  The  daughter  Do- 
rothy after  finishing  high  school  spent  a  year 
in  Northwestern  University,  and  when  the 
war  broke  out  returned  to  Galena  and  took 
charge  of  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  in 
her  father's  business  and  still  performs  this 
responsible  duty  in  the  family  corporation. 
The  youngest  child,  Martha,  attended  high 
school  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  where 
she  graduated,  and  is  now  a  teacher  in  the 
Junior  High  School  at  Savanna,  Illinois. 

William  R.  McKernon  through  a  period  of 
forty  years  has  practiced  law  at  Shawneetown. 
His  professional  abilities  and  his  personal 
character  have  brought  him  a  position  of  un- 
usual esteem  in  that  community,  particularly 
among  those  who  appreciate  the  early  strug- 
gles of  his  orphaned  boyhood. 

Mr.  McKernon  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Gal- 
latin County,  Illinois,  May  27,  1856.  The 
earlier  generations  of  the  McKernon  family 
lived  in  County  Cavan,  Ireland.  An  older 
form  of  spelling  the  name  was  McKiernan. 
Reuben  McKernon  was  born  in  Ireland  and 
also  two  brothers,  Peter  and  Charles.  When 
they  were  young  their  parents  came  to  Amer- 
ica, settling  in  what  is  now  West  Virginia. 
From  West  Virginia  Reuben,  Peter  and 
Charles  McKernon  came  out  to  Illinois  and  all 
were  pioneers  of  Gallatin  County.  Reuben 
McKernon  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a 
farmer  in  that  county.  He  married  a  Miss 
Addison. 

Henry  McKernon,  a  son  of  Reuben  the  pio- 
neer,  was   born   in   Gallatin    County   in    1829 


On  November  28,  1852,  he  married  Lydia 
Spivey,  daughter  of  Thomas  S.  Spivey,  an- 
other early  settler  of  the  county.  They  be- 
came the  parents  of  four  children :  Maria, 
now  deceased,  who  was  the  wife  of  John  Mc- 
Intyre;  William  R.;  Mollie;  and  Charles 
Henry,  deceased. 

Henry  McKernon  died  in  1865,  when  his  son 
William  R.  was  nine  years  old.  The  mother 
of  the  family  passed  away  six  years  later,  in 
1871.  At  the  father's  death  the  mother  and 
children  were  left  with  a  home  on  a  little 
farm.  William  R.,  the  boy  of  nine  years,  with 
his  older  sister,  Maria,  had  to  assume  most  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  work  on  the  farm 
and  the  care  of  their  younger  brother  and 
sister.  Occasionally  William  R.  McKernon 
worked  for  neighbors,  who  paid  him  in  pro- 
visions. His  sister  emulated  the  example  of 
some  of  the  earlier  pioneer  women,  even  to  the 
extent  of  weaving  and  making  clothing  for 
the  family.  Mr.  McKernon  pays  a  high  trib- 
ute to  the  devotion  and  character  of  that  sis- 
ter. In  his  youth  William  R.  McKernon 
became  familiarly  known  as  "Bud"  McKernon, 
and  a  great  many  of  his  admiring  friends  still 
know  him  by  that  title.  With  all  the  duties 
he  had  at  home  he  was  able  to  attend  district 
schools  only  six  months.  Most  of  his  educa- 
tion came  from  study  at  night,  usually  assisted 
by  his  older  sister.  When  he  was  twenty  years 
of  age  he  qualified  for  teaching,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  taught  winter  terms  of  school.  He 
also  managed  to  attend  academies  at  Enfield 
and  Ewing.  Up  to  1888  he  spent  part  of 
each  year  teaching  the  Waltonborough  schools. 
In  the  meantime  he  studied  law  under  the 
direction  of  Judge  E.  D.  Youngblood  of  Shaw- 
neetown. Mr.  McKernon  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1887.  The  following  year  he  was 
elected  state's  attorney  of  Gallatin  County  and 
was  re-elected  in  1892,  holding  that  office  eight 
years.  He  has  also  been  master  in  chancery 
and  has  held  other  minor  positions,  though 
on  the  whole  he  has  preferred  the  routine  of 
his  general  law  practice  to  politics.  He  has 
always  been  active  in  the  democratic  party. 

Mr.  McKernon's  parents  and  ancestors  were 
Catholics  in  religion.  In  early  manhood  he 
united  with  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  and  has  continued  that  allegiance. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  Knights 
of  Pythias.  Mr.  McKernon  married,  in  1892, 
Miss  Margaret  Smith,  of  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana. She  died  in  1893.  In  1901  he  married 
Grace  Phile,  daughter  of  William  D.  Phile,  a 
pioneer  of  Shawneetown,  and  cashier  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  that  city  for  fifty-two 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Germany,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen. At  that  time  he  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  English,  but  became  a  good  speaker  of 
English,  and  was  all  his  life  a  student  and 
became  a  well-informed  man.  His  character 
was  above  reproach,  and  he  was  esteemed  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  came  to 
this  county  a  poor  youth;  and  by  close  atten- 
tion to  his  endeavors  he  achieved  gratifying 
financial  success.  He  was  a  conscientious 
Christian  gentleman,  and  for  years  a  member 
of  the   Presbyterian   Church.     Such  were  the 
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characters  of  Mrs.  McKernon's  father  and 
her  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Nannie 
Martin.  She  possessed  sterling  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind,  and  was  a  Presbyterian  in 
church  faith. 

Christian  X.  Heiligenstein.  An  interest- 
ing example  of  how  one  man  or  one  family  can 
influence,  initiate  and  direct  most  of  the  move- 
ments and  commercial  undertakings  that  are 
fundamental  in  the  life  and  prosperity  of  an 
entire  community  is  provided  in  the  career 
of  Mr.  Christian  X.  Heiligenstein,  president 
of  the  Freeburg  Milling  Company  and  the  out- 
standing man  of  affairs  in  the  town  of  Free- 
bury,  St.  Clair  County. 

He  was  born  at  Freeburg  August  8,  1861. 
His  parents  were  natives  of  the  border  coun- 
try between  France  and  Germany.  They  were 
Xavier  and  Anna  Marie  Heiligenstein,  the 
former,  coming  to  America  in  1853,  and  the 
latter  in  about  1855  with  her  sister.  Xavier 
Heiligenstein  married  in  St.  Clair  County,  Il- 
linois, was  a  farmer  there,  and  died  in  April, 
1861.  His  widow  survived  him  until  March  6, 
1894.  Their  other  children  were:  Frank  X., 
Marie,  Lena  and  Catherine. 

Christian  X.  Heiligenstein  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  at  Freeburg,  and  then  served  a 
three  years'  apprenticeship,  and  for  three 
years  was  a  journeyman  carpenter.  He  also 
learned  the  milling  business  with  a  local  plant 
at  Freeburg.  For  eighteen  years  Mr.  Heilig- 
enstein was  in  business  as  a  soft  drink  manu- 
facturer. He  and  his  brother  Frank  in  1906 
organized  the  Freeburg  Milling  Company, 
starting  with  a  small  plant  and  building  up 
one  of  the  largest  flouring  mills  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state.  His  plant  has  a  ca- 
pacity now  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  barrels 
per  day.  Mr.  Christian  X.  Heiligenstein  is 
president  of  the  company  and  his  son  is  man- 
ager of  the  mill. 

During  the  past  forty  years  Mr.  Heiligen- 
stein has  appeared  again  and  again  as  the 
leading  factor  in  the  affairs  of  his  locality. 
He  has  held  a  great  many  offices,  including 
village  and  township  tax  collector,  postmaster, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
eighteen  years,  and  he  organized  and  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Home  Insurance  Company  of  Free- 
burg, a  notable  example  of  economic  efficiency 
in  providing  insurance  against  fire,  its  rates 
being  based  on  actual  cost.  The  president 
draws  no  salary.  He  also  organized,  in  1886, 
the  Standard  Coal  Mining  Company,  and 
opened  up  some  coal  properties  in  the  vicinity 
of  Freeburg.  He  established  a  dairy,  and 
started  a  lumber  yard  so  that  the  people  liv- 
ing in  and  around  Freeburg  might  get  lumber 
at  reasonable  prices.  He  was  also  founder 
and  for  many  years  President  of  a  local  sing- 
ing society. 

Mr.  Heiligenstein  married  Miss  Emma 
Heitzman,  daughter  of  Engelberth  and  Mag- 
gine  Heitzman.  The  oldest  of  their  children 
is  Xavier  H.,  manager  of  his  father's  mill, 
who  married  Anna  B.  Hall  and  has  three  chil- 
dren: Evelyn,  Christian  Carl  and  Clinton. 
The  son,  Dr.  R.  C,  married  Edna  Sefert  and 
their  one  child  is  deceased.  Martha  M.  mar- 
ried A.  F.  Klein,  and  their  three  children  are: 
Isabelle,  Wilson  and  Norman.     The  son  Wal- 


ter C.  married  Eina  Burdo  and  has  a  daugh- 
ter, Euphraine  Emma.  Christian,  Jr.,  is  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1925  in  the  University 
of  Illinois,  specializing  in  the  banking  and 
commerce  course.  Emma  L.  married  Jacob 
Heid,  and  they  have  a  silver  fox  farm  in  St. 
Clair  County. 

Mr.  Heiligenstein  is  a  thirty-second  degree 
Mason  and  Shriner.  His  nephew,  Frank  X. 
Heiligenstein,  now  actively  interested  in  the 
milling  business,  was  born  at  Freeburg,  Sep- 
tember 3,  1884,  son  of  Frank  and  Mary  Hei- 
ligenstein. Frank  X.  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Freeburg,  the  State  Normal 
at  Normal,  where  he  graduated  in  1902,  and 
for  three  years  was  a  teacher.  In  1906  he 
entered  the  milling  business  with  his  uncle 
and  father. 

He  married,  November  24,  1909,  Miss  Ida 
Sintzel,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Sintzel, 
and  one  of  their  seven  children.  Her  father 
was  a  cigar  manufacturer,  and  well  known  in 
Freeburg  as  the  township  and  village  clerk. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  X.  Heiligenstein  have 
six  children:  Marie,  Frank,  John,  Joseph, 
Gertrude  and  Madeline.  Mr.  Heiligenstein 
was  active  in  Red  Cross  work  during  the 
World  war,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Exemp- 
tion Board.  He  was  president  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society  for  years. 

Edward  Grimm  is  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Galena  Gazette,  the  oldest  newspaper  in  Illi- 
nois. Practically  all  his  active  working  career 
has  been  identified  with  that  newspaper  plant 
at  Galena.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  there 
and  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  phases  of 
the  printing  industry  as  well  as  a  long  and 
successful  experience  in  business  management 
of  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Grimm  was  born  at  Galena,  June  9, 
1862.  His  parents,  John  F.  and  Henrietta 
(Goetze)  Grimm,  were  born  and  reared  in 
Germany.  They  came  to  America  about  1850 
and  settled  at  Galena,  where  the  father  fol- 
lowed the  trade  of  wagon  maker  the  rest  of 
his  life.    He  died  in  1876  and  his  wife,  in  1906. 

Edward  Grimm  acquired  his  education  in 
the  grammar  and  high  schools  of  Galena.  He 
was  about  thirteen  years  old  when  his  father 
died  in  1876,  and  in  that  year  he  began  his 
association  with  the  Galena  Gazette  as  "print- 
er's devil."  In  1881,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  was  promoted  to  pressman.  In  1885  was 
made  foreman  of  the  Gazette  office,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  without  interruption  until 
1906.  Mr.  Grimm  in  1906  was  appointed  post- 
master of  Galena  and  filled  that  office  for  over 
two  terms,  nearly  nine  years.  In  1916  he 
bought  the  plant  of  the  Galena  Gazette,  and 
has  since  directed  it  as  owner  and  editor.  The 
Gazette  from  the  beginning  has  been  repub- 
lican in  policy,  and  under  Mr.  Grimm's  con- 
trol it  has  entered  fearlessly  into  every  fight 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Grimm  is  a  past  high  priest  of  Jo  Da- 
viess Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  a  past 
thrice  illustrious  master  of  Ely  S.  Parker 
Council,  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  past  com- 
mander of  Galena  Commandery  of  Knights 
Templar.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club  and  a  Presbyterian. 

He  married  at  Galena,  June  14,  1883,  Miss 
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Catherine    Ryan,    who    was    educated    in    the 
grammar   and   high   schools   of   Galena.      Her 
parents,    Thomas    and    Catherine   Ryan,   were 
born  and  reared  in  Ireland.     Her  father  was 
a  shoemaker  by  trade  and  for  many  years  fol- 
lowed   that   occupation    at    Galena,    where    he 
died  about  1905.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grimm  are  the 
parents  of  nine  children,  John   Henry,  James 
Edward,    William    F.,    Heiko    B.,    Henrietta, 
Harriett   J.,   Bertha   L.,    Harry    L.    and    Ray- 
mond.     All    received    the    advantages    of    the 
grammar   and   high   schools  of   Galena.     John 
Henry  Grimm,  the  oldest,  is  now  secretary  of 
the    Galena    Gazette.      By   his    marriage   with 
Gertrude    Hartzell,    of    Galena,    he    has    one 
daughter,     Alice     Janette.       James     Edward 
Grimm,  the  second  son,  a  farmer  near  Was- 
cott,  Wisconsin,  married  Elsie  Goggin,  of  Em- 
mettsburg,  Iowa,  and   has  a  daughter,  Marie. 
William   F.   Grimm  a  traveling  salesman  for 
the    Barrett    Wholesale   Grocery    Company    of 
Galena,   married   Antoinette   Eulberg,   of    Ga- 
lena,   and    they    have    three    children,    named 
Stanley,  Roland  and  Marion.    Heiko  B.  Grimm, 
now   a   linotype   operator   in   the   office   of   the 
Galena    Gazette,    enlisted    in    Company    K    of 
the  Three  Hundred  and  Forty-second  Illinois 
Regiment,  Eighty-sixth  Division,  was  sent  for 
training  to  Camp  Grant  at  Rockford,  became 
a  sergeant,  and  went  overseas  to  France,  con- 
tinuing   his    training    at    Bordeaux    and    else- 
where, and  on  November  11,  1918,  was  on  his 
way    to    the    front    when    the    armistice    was 
signed.    He  was  honorably  discharged  in  1919. 
The  daughter  Henrietta  is  the  wife  of  Jacob 
Mueller,    accountant    for    the    Mineral    Point 
Zinc  Company  of  Galena,  and  they  have  three 
children,  named  Catherine,  Edward  and  Rob- 
ert.     Harriett    Grimm    lives    at   home   and   is 
circulation    manager    of    the    Galena    Gazette. 
Bertha  L.  is  the  wife  of  Harold  C.  Wiley,  a 
farmer    living   at    Warren,   Illinois,   and   they 
have    one    child,     Harriett    Dale.       Harry    L. 
Grimm   is   pressman   for   the   Galena   Gazette. 
Raymond,  the  youngest   of   the   family,   is   at 
home  and  working  for  the  Mineral  Point  Zinc 
Company. 

Bertis  Bee  Bemis  is  president  of  the  Bemis 
Motor  Company,  Ford  cars  and  accessories  at 
Oregon.  He  was  for  many  years  a  practicing 
dentist,  and  he  is  one  of  the  well  known  mem- 
bers of  a  family  which  has  long  been  promi- 
nent in  this  section  of  northern  Illinois. 

The  Bemis  family  of  America  traces  its  an- 
cestry from  John  Bemis,  who  was  born  at 
Dedham  in  Essex  County,  England,  in  1550. 
He  was  the  father  of  Joseph  Bemis,  Sr.,  and 
the  grandfather  of  Joseph  Bemis,  Jr.,  who  was 
born  in  England  in  1619,  and  coming  to  Amer- 
ica, settled  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  in 
1640,  when  he  was  about  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Watertown  was  the  fifth  place  of  settle- 
ment in  Massachusetts,  the  four  earlier  towns 
having  been  Plymouth,  Salem,  Charlestown 
and  Dorchester.  Watertown  at  that  time  was 
one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  Colony.  Many  of  the  descend- 
ants of  this  early  Colonial  settler  have  been 
men  of  unusual  distinction  not  only  in  Massa- 
chusetts but  elsewhere.  Some  of  them  were 
Joseph  Bemis,  a  soldier  in  King  Philip's  In- 
dian war,  Josuah  Bemis,  a  soldier  of  the  Revo- 
lution;   Rev.   Stephen   Bemis,  who  was  pastor 


of  a  church  at  Harvard  for  twelve  years; 
Stephen  Chapin  Bemis,  long  prominent  in 
western  Massachusetts,  who  served  as  tax 
collector,  member  of  the  Legislature,  and 
prominent  leader  in  the  democratic  party, 
frequently  nominated  by  that  party  for  Con- 
gress and  lieutenant  governor,  and  mayor  of 
Springfield  in  1861-62. 

Stephen  Bemis  was  born  and  reared  at 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  married  Mary 
Stewart,  and  in  1836  came  to  Illinois  and 
bought  a  large  tract  of  land  near  Oregon,  ad- 
joining what  is  now  the  Frank  O.  Lowden 
farm.  Most  of  the  Bemis  landed  interests  are 
still  owned  by  members  in  the  family.  The 
Bemis  brothers,  Judson  M.  and  Stephen  A.,  the 
founders  of  the  Bemis  Brothers  Bag  Company 
of  St.  Louis  and  other  larger  cities,  are  closely 
related  to  the  Bemis  family  of  Ogle  County. 
Henry  H.  Bemis,  son  of  Stephen  and  Mary 
(Stewart)  Bemis,  was  born  in  Nashua  Town- 
ship, near  Oregon,  was  a  farmer  and  later  a 
painter  and  decorator  at  Oregon.  Early  in 
the  Civil  war  he  enlisted  in  Company  E  of  the 
Forty-eighth  Illinois  Infantry  and  served  in 
many  campaigns,  including  Fort  Donelson, 
Fort  Henry,  Shiloh,  Vicksburg,  Mobile,  Ath- 
ens, Corinth  and  elsewhere.  He  was  dis- 
charged with  the  rank  of  corporal  of  Com- 
pany E.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  school  board  in  Nashua  Township,  and 
died  about  1914.  He  married  Lucy  A.  Reed, 
and  one  of  their  children  was  Bertis  Bee  Be- 
mis, who  was  born  at  Oregon. 

Bertis  Bee  Bemis  attended  the  grammar 
and  high  schools  of  Oregon  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  founded  the  Ogle  County  Local,  a 
weekly  paper,  which  he  sold  about  1889  to 
Seibert  &  Mason  and  which  is  now  the  Ogle 
County  Republican.  In  1890  Mr.  Bemis  be- 
came an  employe  of  the  Bemis  Brothers  Bag 
Company  at  St.  Louis,  remaining  with  that 
firm  several  years.  During  1893,  while  the 
World's  Fair  was  in  progress  at  Chicago,  he 
was  employed  by  the  committee  on  ceremonies. 
Following  that  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Butler  Paper  Company  of  Chicago,  and  while 
thus  employed  studied  dentistry,  graduating 
from  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery 
in  1897.  Doctor  Bemis  practiced  dentistry  at 
Oregon  for  twenty-two  years.  During  that 
time  he  was  elected  and  served  two  terms  as 
city  treasurer.  In  1919  he  organized  the 
Bemis  Motor  Company,  handling  the  Ford 
agencies  in  Oregon  and  Byron.  He  has  made 
this  one  of  the  largest  establishments  of  its 
kind  in  northern  Illinois,  with  a  handsome 
building  for  sales  and  display  rooms.  He  has 
built  up  an  organization  so  complete  in  all 
departments  and  functioning  so  smoothly  that 
Mr.  Bemis  spends  part  of  each  year  in  Flo- 
rida, where  he  owns  valuable  property  at 
Miami. 

Mr.  Bemis  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic 
Order,  B.  P.  O.  Elks  and  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America,  belongs  to  the  Eastern  Star,  is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  in 
politics  is  an  independent  voter. 

He  married  at  Oregon,  June  16,  1896,  Miss 
Hattie  E.  Peck,  who  finished  her  education  in 
the  Oregon  High  School.  Her  parents  were 
born  and  reared  in  Massachusetts  and  were 
early  settlers  at  Oregon,  where  her  father  was 
in  the  mercantile  business  until  his  death. 
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Herschell  V.  Lynn,  superintendent  and 
principal  of  city  schools  at  Byron,  has  given 
most  of  his  active  career  to  educational  work, 
though  he  has  also  had  a  rather  extended 
business  experience.  His  work  has  brought 
him  great  esteem  in  his  section  of  Ogle 
County,  where  he  has  lived  a  number  of  years. 

He  was  born  at  Salesville,  Ohio,  January 
19,  1874.  His  grandparents  were  Francis  and 
Nancy  (Little)  Lynn,  his  grandfather  a  na- 
tive of  Pennsylvania,  who  settled  at  Sales- 
ville, Ohio,  about  1825.  The  Lynn  family 
came  originally  from  Ireland.  Daniel  Lynn, 
father  of  Herschell  V.,  was  born  apd  reared 
at  Salesville,  Ohio,  was  a  farmer  and  stock 
raiser  and  was  widely  known  as  a  breeder  of 
fine  horses.  During  the  Civil  war  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  horse  buyer  for  the  government. 
He  died  at  Salesville  in  1915.  His  wife,  Sarah 
Jane  Miller,  was  born  and  reared  at  Sales- 
ville, near  Leatherwood  Church,  was  educated 
in  public  schools  and  for  a  number  of  years 
taught  school  in  Guernsey  County,  Ohio.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  George  Miller,  an  Ohio  pio- 
neer who  married  a  Miss  Law,  of  another 
early  family  of  that  state.  One  of  their  sons 
Abraham  Miller  served  as  a  Union  soldier 
and  died  a  few  years  after  the  war  from  dis- 
abilities incurred  during  his  service. 

Herschell  V.  Lynn  grew  up  in  Ohio,  at- 
tended public  schools,  graduated  from  the 
schools  of  Quaker  City,  and  continued  his 
higher  education  in  the  DeKalb  State  Normal 
School  of  Illinois,  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  For  two 
years  he  was  employed  as  a  locomotive  fire- 
man in  Ohio.  He  spent  a  few  months  in  Mon- 
tana, and  on  returning  to  Ohio  engaged  in 
teaching,  and  for  the  third  year  was  princi- 
pal of  the  Salesville  High  School.  In  1901  he 
came  to  Illinois  and  held  a  position  with  the 
Creston  Tile  Company  three  years.  In  1905 
he  was  made  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Creston  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  1910. 
In  that  year  he  became  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Forreston,  and  in  1912  removed  to 
Byron  as  principal  of  the  high  school,  and 
since  1921  has  also  been  superintendent  of 
city  schools.  Mr.  Lynn  is  a  high  minded  edu- 
cator, and  his  aims  and  ideals  are  being  writ- 
ten in  the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Byron, 
where  he  is  loved  and  respected  by  all  classes. 
He  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite 
Mason,  member  of  the  Eastern  Star,  is  a  dem- 
ocrat and  a  Methodist,  and  for  many  years 
has  been  very  active  in  church  and  Sunday 
School  work. 

He  married  at  Quaker  City,  Ohio,  January 
30,  1897,  Miss  Bertha  F.  Gooden,  of  Sales- 
ville. She  was  educated  in  public  schools  in 
Ohio,  and  also  attended  school  in  Kansas. 
Her  parents  were  George  and  Sarah  (Ward) 
Gooden,  of  Cannonburg,  Ohio.  Her  father 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Union  army,  participat- 
ing in  many  battles  of  the  war.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lynn  are  the  parents  of  two  children:  Miss 
Ardis  L.  and  Helen,  the  latter  a  member  of 
the  junior  class  in  the  Byron  High  School. 
Ardis  L.  graduated  from  the  Byron  High 
School,  from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1923, 
and  for  two  years,  1923-24,  was  head  of  the 
English  department  at  Herrin,  Illinois,  and 
is  now  teacher  in  the  high  school  at  Holly- 
wood by  the  Sea  in  Florida. 


Herschell  V.  Lynn  after  America  entered 
the  World  war  applied  for  enrollment  in  an 
officers  training  camp,  but  was  rejected  on 
account  of  age  and  lack  of  previous  military 
training.  He  then  applied  for  work  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  War  Council  and  was  assigned 
duty  as  an  athletic  director,  being  trained  at 
Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  during  May,  1918, 
spent  one  week  in  further  training  in  Colum- 
bia University  at  New  York,  and  went  from 
there  to  Montreal,  Canada,  thence  by  trans- 
port to  Liverpool,  England,  by  rail  to  London, 
and  after  seven  days  in  that  city  crossed  the 
channel  to  LeHavre  and  thence  to  Paris.  A 
week  after  his  arrival  he  received  his  assign- 
ment and  at  his  request  was  put  in  the  motor 
transport  squad,  transporting  supplies  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  fifth  area.  The  headquar- 
ters were  at  Ippecourt,  near  Verdun,  and  he 
saw  all  the  intensity  of  warfare  close  to  the 
front  lines  in  some  of  the  busiest  sectors  in 
France.  He  was  frequently  exposed  to  shell 
fire.  After  the  armistice  he  continued  with 
the  transport  outfit,  accompanying  them  to 
Coblenz,  Germany,  with  the  Army  of  Occu- 
pation, and  remained  there  six  months.  He 
returned  to  New  York  City  in  July,  1919,  and 
was  honorably  discharged  from  the  New  York 
headquarters  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mr.  Lynn 
then  returned  to  Byron,  and  resumed  his  du- 
ties as  principal  of  the  high  school. 

Thomas  Sutler  Williams,  who  has  repre- 
sented the  Twenty-fourth  Illinois  District  in 
Congress  since  1915,  is  a  resident  of  Louis- 
ville, Clay  County,  was  born  there,  and  has 
practiced   law   over  thirty  years. 

His  family  has  been  one  of  note  and  dis- 
tinction in  this  section  of  Illinois  since  pioneer 
times.  His  grandparents  were  William  and 
Christina  (Miller)  Williams.  William  Wil- 
liams was  born  in  Durham  County,  North 
Carolina,  and  was  of  Welsh  ancestry,  de- 
scended from  one  of  seven  brothers  who  came 
to  America  in  Colonial  times.  William  Wil- 
liams and  two  of  his  brothers,  Jesse  and 
James,  moved  from  North  Carolina  to  Indi- 
ana, and  a  year  later,  in  1831,  settled  in  Clay 
County,  Illinois.  William  Williams  taught 
the  first  school  in  the  northern  part  of  that 
county.  He  was  born  in  1816  and  died  in 
1857.  He  and  his  wife  had  a  family  of  two 
sons  and  four  daughters. 

One  of  the  sons  was  William  Williams,  Jr., 
who  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Clay  County  in 
1844  and  lived  in  that  one  locality  all  his 
life,  passing  away  in  1919.  He  was  a  youth- 
ful soldier  of  the  Union  army,  joining  Com- 
pany B  of  the  Forty-eighth  Illinois  Infantry 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861 
and  serving  faithfully  four  and  a  half  years, 
until  the  end  of  the  war  in  1865.  His  brother, 
Thomas  Gilbert  Williams,  was  with  him  as 
a  soldier,  and  ties  of  unusual  affection  linked 
their  lives.  They  lived  on  adjoining  farms 
until  death.  William  Williams,  Jr.,  was  a  re- 
publican in  politics  and  an  active  member  of 
the  Church  of  the  Disciples.  He  married 
Nancy  Freeman,  who  was  born  in  Clay  Coun- 
ty, daughter  of  Anderson  Freeman,  a  native 
of  Indiana,  who  settled  in  Clay  County  in 
early  times.  Mrs.  Nancy  Williams  died  in 
1916. 
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Thomas  Sutler  Williams,  one  of  six  chil- 
dren born  unto  William  and  Nancy  Williams, 
was  born  on  a  farm  in  Blair  Township  of 
Clay  County,  February  14,  1872.  The  farm 
was  his  environment  during  his  youth,  and 
after  the  rural  schools  he  attended  high  school 
at  Louisville,  continued  his  higher  education 
in  Austin  College  at  Effingham  and  for  five 
years  performed  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  three 
years  in  country  districts  and  two  years  at 
Edgewood.  While  teaching  he  studied  law  at 
Louisville  under  Judge  B.  D.  Monroe  and  in 
1892  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  forthwith 
began  a  successful  career  as  an  attorney.  In 
1918  Mr.  Williams  bought  and  became  pub- 
lisher of  the  Clay  County  Republican. 

He  has  served  as  city  attorney  and  mayor 
of  his  home  town  of  Louisville.  In  1898  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature, serving  one  term.  He  was  elected 
state's  attorney  in  1908,  and  re-elected  in 
1912,  serving  seven  years.  In  November,  1914, 
he  was  elected  to  represent  the  Twenty-fourth 
Illinois  District  in  Congress  and  has  been  one 
of  the  valuable  members  of  the  Illinois  dele- 
gation in  Washington  for  over  ten  years.  He 
was  in  Congress  throughout  the  World  war 
period.  During  his  first  term  he  gave  active 
consideration  to  and  voted  for  the  Federal 
Aid  for  road  building  and  regards  this  as  one 
of  the  most  important  episodes  of  his  life.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  on  pen- 
sions which  reported  an  important  pension 
law.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  agriculture  and  for  six  years  has  given 
much  thought  and  study  to  agricultural  prob- 
lems. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  house  com- 
mittee on  rules.  Mr.  Williams  is  a  thirty- 
second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and 
Shriner,  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  B.  P.  0. 
Elks,  and  the  Christian  Church. 

He  married,  June  9,  1897,  at  Charleston, 
Illinois,  Miss  Mabel  Simpson,  a  native  of 
Coles  County.  They  have  three  children,  Har- 
old S.,  Ruth  and  Alice.  The  son  Harold  was 
in  service  during  the  World  war  and  is  now 
a  practicing  attorney. 

Thomas  Washington  Hall  is  one  of  the 
veteran  bankers  of  southern  Illinois.  For 
over  thirty  years  he  has  been  active  in  bank- 
ing at  Carmi,  where  he  is  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Hall  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Johnson 
County,  Illinois,  November  28,  1855,  son  of 
Wiley  Washington  and  Sarah  Ann  (Wise) 
Hall.  Wiley  W.  Hall  was  born  near  Newport 
in  east  Tennessee,  came  to  Illinois  when  a 
young  man,  and  in  this  state  met  and  mar- 
ried Sarah  Ann  Wise,  a  native  of  Johnson 
County,  and  daughter  of  William  Wise,  who 
came  from  North  Carolina.  Wiley  W.  Hall  in 
1861  removed  from  Johnson  to  Williamson 
County,  Illinois,  later  to  Saline  County,  and 
after  two  years  moved  to  Jefferson  County, 
where  his  wife  died.  He  finally  went  out  to 
Missouri  and  died  at  Liberal,  that  state.  He 
was  a  blacksmith  and  wagon-maker  by  trade, 
and  also  a  licensed  physician  and  practiced 
medicine  for  some  years.  He  was  also  a 
preacher  in  the  Universalist  Church,  and  to  a 
limited  extent  farmed.     During  the  Civil  war 


he  volunteered  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Twen- 
ty-eighth Illinois  Infantry.  Many  of  the  re- 
cruits in  the  regiment,  on  account  of  their 
Southern  sympathies,  deserted,  and  W.  W. 
Hall,  second  lieutenant,  was  appointed  to  in- 
duce these  deserters  to  return  under  a  prom- 
ise of  leniency.  After  the  performance  of 
this  duty  he  resigned  his  commission.  Wiley 
W.  Hall  and  wife  reared  five  children: 
Martha,  Thomas  W.,  William  R.,  John  J.  and 
Marion  M. 

Thomas  Washington  Hall  grew  up  on  a 
farm.  He  attended  country  schools  to  the 
age  of  fourteen.  When  he  was  seventeen  his 
mother  died,  and  he  began  making  his  own 
way  in  the  world.  Three  years  later  he  had 
continued  his  education  to  a  point  where  he 
had  been  granted  a  teacher's  license,  and 
through  six  winter  terms  following  he  taught 
school.  In  the  years  of  his  teaching  he  at- 
tended Ewing  College  and  the  Southern  Illi- 
nois Normal  College.  During  his  last  year  in 
the  school  room  he  was  assistant  principal  of 
the  schools  at  Harrisburg.  He  was  elected 
principal  of  that  school  for  the  succeeding 
year,  but  resigned  to  enter  the  Saline  County 
Bank  at  Harrisburg.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning of  his  banking  experience.  He  went  to 
work  for  the  Saline  County  Bank  in  1887,  and 
was  subsequently  with  the  First  National 
Bank,  which  became  the  successor  of  the  for- 
mer bank.  He  resigned  his  position  as  cashier 
in  1893,  and  assisted  in  organizing  the  Carmi 
State  Bank,  which  started  business  June  30, 
1893.  Mr.  Hall  was  the  first  cashier.  On 
January  1,  1894,  the  Carmi  State  Bank  was 
reorganized  as  the  First  National  Bank,  Mr. 
Hall  continuing  as  cashier  of  the  new  insti- 
tution. On  January  9,  1907,  he  was  elected 
president  of  this  bank,  in  active  charge  of 
which  he  has  been  since  the  organization  of 
this  prosperous  institution.  The  attractive 
bank  home  was  erected  in  1921.  Mr.  Hall  is 
a  charter  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Bank- 
ers' Association,  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  constitution  and  by-laws,  and 
subsequently  became  one  of  the  vice  presi- 
dents of  the  association. 

As  a  citizen  of  Carmi  he  has  been  the  exem- 
plification of  public  spirit  and  substantial  gen- 
erosity in  promoting  every  matter  worth  while 
in  the  community.  He  served  three  terms  in 
the  City  Council,  and  in  1919  was  elected 
mayor,  giving  a  splendid  administration  of 
municipal  affairs.  While  in  Saline  County  he 
served  four  years  as  deputy  sheriff.  Mr.  Hall 
has  always  been  an  ardent  democrat.  In  Ma- 
sonry he  is  a  past  master  of  the  lodges  at  Har- 
risburg and  also  at  Carmi.  Mr.  Hall  married, 
in  1881,  Miss  Delia  Rabourn,  a  native  of  Sa- 
line County. 

Francis  Stuyvesant  Peabody,  who  entered 
the  retail  coal  trade  in  1884,  was  for  many 
years  before  his  death  one  of  the  foremost 
coal  operators  of  the  middle  west,  founder 
and  head  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Company. 

He  was  born  in  Chicago,  July  24,  1859,  son 
of  Francis  Bolles  and  Harriet  Cutter  (Ten 
Brceck)  Peabody.  In  the  paternal  line  he  is 
a  descendant  of  Francis  Peabody,  who  came 
from    St.    Albans    in   Hertfordshire,    England, 
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in  1635,  and  settled  at  Ipswich,  Massachu- 
setts. Francis  Bolles  Peabody,  who  was  born 
October  27,  1827,  and  died  January  2,  1908, 
was  a  Chicago  banker.  F.  S.  Peabody's 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Petrus  Stuyve- 
sant  Ten  Broeck  and  was  a  direct  descendant 
of  Petrus  Stuyvesant,  the  last  Dutch  governor 
of  New  York. 

Francis  Stuyvesant  Peabody  attended  the 
Exeter  Preparatory  School  and  later  the  Shef- 
field Scientific  School  of  Yale  University,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1881.  In  1884  he  began 
his  business  career  as  a  retail  coal  merchant, 
but  his  attention  was  soon  attracted  to  the 
operating  and  production  side  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry and  he  founded  the  Peabody  Coal  Com- 
pany, which  under  his  direction  became  one 
of  the  largest  operating  companies  in  the 
coal  fields  of  Illinois  and  other  sections  of 
the  Middle  West.  He  was  for  many  years 
president  of  the  company  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  chairman  of  its  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. He  was  also  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Company  and  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  Coal  Com- 
pany. He  had  many  other  business  and  finan- 
cial  connections. 

During  the  World  war  he  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  coal  production  committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  and  assistant  to 
the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  charge 
of  explosives.  In  1920  he  was  decorated  by 
the  King  of  Italy  as  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Crown  of  Italy. 

Mr.  Peabody  died  August  27,  1922.  His 
capacity  for  enjoying  life  was  not  measured 
by  his  business  achievements  alone.  He  was 
deeply  read  in  literature,  and  had  many  as- 
sociations with  literary  men  and  organiza- 
tions, being  a  member  of  the  Stevenson  So- 
ciety, the  Bibliophile  Society,  the  Grolier  Club 
and  the  Caxton  Club,  and  he  owns  a  notable 
collection  of  the  works  of  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson. He  was  a  member  of  the  Western 
Society  of  Engineers,  the  Chicago  Club,  Chi- 
cago Athletic  Association,  South  Shore  Club, 
the  Links  Club  and  Racquet-Tennis  Club  of 
New  York,  and  the  Chevy  Chase  Club  and 
Metropolitan  Club  of  Washington.  He  also 
delighted  in  outdoor  occupation,  his  favorite 
sports  being  horseback  riding  and  golf.  His 
home  was  at  Hinsdale,  Illinois.  Mr.  Pea- 
body was  a  democrat  in  politics  and  a  member 
of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

He  married,  November  23,  1887,  Miss  May 
Henderson,  of  Utica,  New  York,  and  after  her 
death  he  married,  February  12,  1909,  Mary 
Gertrude  Sullivan.  Mr.  Peabody  was  sur- 
vived by  two  children,  Stuyvesant  Peabody 
and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Osborne. 

Donovan  D.  McCarty,  county  judge  of 
Richland  County,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  be- 
fore he  joined  the  colors,  and  after  thirteen 
months  of  service  in  the  World  war  he  re- 
turned to  Olney  and  engaged  in  a  law  prac- 
tice which  has  brought  him  success  and  dis- 
tinction. 

He  was  born  at  Olney  April  1,  1896,  only 
son  and  child  of  C.  C.  and  Martha  V.  (Davis) 
McCarty.  His  grandparents  were  Lafayette 
and  Elizabeth  (Sharer)  McCarty,  the  former 
a   native  of   Dayton,   Ohio,   and  the   latter   of 


Harper's  Ferry,  Virginia,  both  of  Irish  an- 
cestry. They  settled  in  Edgar  County,  Illi- 
nois, and  from  that  county  Lafayette  McCarty 
went  into  the  Union  army,  serving  as  a  com- 
missioned officer  in  an  Illinois  regiment. 
Shortly  after  the  war  he  removed  to  Colorado, 
where  he  was  stricken  with  the  fever  and  died. 
C.  C.  McCarty  was  born  and  reared  in  Edgar 
County,  Illinois,  and  has  been  a  resident  of 
Olney  for  over  thirty-three  years.  Through- 
out practically  all  that  time  he  has  been  in  the 
Railway  Postal  Service  as  a  clerk.  His  wife, 
Martha  V.  Davis,  was  born  in  Richland 
County,  daughter  of  George  P.  and  Margaret 
(Maxwell)  Davis,  of  Scotch-Irish  lineage.  Her 
father  was  born  in  Maryville,  Tennessee,  and 
her  mother  in  Boone  County,  Indiana. 

Donovan  D.  McCarty  grew  up  at  Olney, 
graduated  from  high  school  in  1914,  and  was 
studying  law  in  Illinois  Wesleyan  University 
at  Bloomington  when  America  entered  the 
war.  On  February  15,  1918,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  on  May  27th  of  the  same  year 
he  enlisted,  going  for  training  to  Camp  Shelby, 
Mississippi.  He  was  assigned  to  a  machine 
gun  company  in  the  One  Hundred  Forty-ninth 
Infantry,  and  in  September,  1918,  he  was  sent 
overseas.  In  France  he  was  transferred  to 
Company  D  of  the  One  Hundred  Forty-fourth 
Infantry  and  was  in  training  until  after  the 
armistice.  In  May,  1919,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  on  June  13th  was  honor- 
ably discharged  at  Camp  Grant  at  Rockford. 

He  then  engaged  in  practice  at  Olney,  and 
in  1922  was  nominated  on  the  republican 
ticket  and  elected  county  judge.  In  1926  he 
was  renominated  for  a  second  term.  Judge 
McCarty  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  is 
secretary  of  the  Olney  Lodge  of  B.  P.  0.  Elks, 
is  a  member  of  the  Richland  County  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in 
1920  was  commander  of  Olney  Post  No.  30  of 
the  American  Legion. 

He  married,  May  7,  1924,  Miss  Janet  E. 
Murray.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Ben  S.  and 
Grace   (Van  Cleve)   Murray,  of  Olney. 

E.  G.  Annell.  It  has  been  the  privilege 
of  E.  G.  Annell,  president  of  the  Oatman 
Condensed  Milk  Company  of  Dundee,  to  realize 
many  of  his  worthy  ambitions,  and  through 
the  exercise  of  good  business  judgment  and 
sagacity  to  wrest  from  his  opportunities  finan- 
cial and  general  success.  From  the  time  that 
he  left  college,  as  a  youth  of  nineteen  years, 
he  has  been  connected  with  his  present  con- 
cern, having  risen  from  an  humble  capacity  to 
the  chief  executive  post,  this  achievement  be- 
ing solely  through  merit  and  the  possession  of 
native  talent,  tact  and  foresight. 

Mr.  Annell  is  one  of  the  native  sons  of 
Dundee  who  have  won  success  in  their  home 
community,  he  having  been  born  at  this  place 
October  24,  1884,  a  son  of  Charles  and  Han- 
nah (Johnson)  Annell.  The  family  has  been 
well  and  favorably  known  in  this  part  of 
Illinois  for  a  number  of  years,  and  many  of 
the  name  have  occupied  important  positions  in 
the  business,  professional  and  political  world. 
E.  G.  Annell  acquired  his  early  educational 
training  in  the  public  schools  of  Dundee,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Dundee  High  School 
as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1903.     Following 
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this  he  enrolled  as  a  student  at  the  Colorado 
School  of  Mines,  but  after  one  year  left  that 
institution  and  returned  to  Dundee,  where  he 
immediately  entered  the  employ  of  the  Oat- 
man  Condensed  Milk  Company  in  a  clerical 
capacity.  As  the  years  passed  he  was  ad- 
vanced from  position  to  position  until  in  1918 
he  was  elected  president,  a  post  which  he  has 
since  retained.  He  has  increased  the  business 
of  this  large  industry  greatly  during  his  ad- 
ministration, making  it  one  of  Dundee's  im- 
portant enterprises.  The  product  of  this  con- 
cern has  won  popularity  because  of  its  purity 
and  high  quality  and  finds  a  ready  market 
all  over  Illinois  and  in  the  surrounding  states. 
While  Mr.  Annell's  chief  activities  have  to 
do  with  the  management  of  this  business,  he 
has  various  other  interests  and  is  a  director 
of  the  Dundee  State  Bank.  He  is  a  thirty- 
second  degree  Mason,  and  a  member  of  the 
Consistory,  as  well  as  a  Noble  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  In  politics  he  is  a  supporter  of  the 
principles  and  candidates  of  the  republican 
party.  A  public-spirited  citizen,  no  list  back- 
ing a  worthy  or  constructive  movement  is  con- 
sidered complete  that  does  not  include  his 
name. 

On  October  30,  1920,  Mr.  Annell  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Lydia  Sylvester,  and 
they  are  the  parents  of  one  son:  Charles  Syl- 
vester. 

Chester  E.  Collins.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country  have  the  young  men 
been  advanced  to  such  positions  of  responsibil- 
ity as  they  are  being  today.  It  is  possible 
that  the  experience  the  majority  of  them  se- 
cured during  the  World  war  developed  them 
to  an  unusual  degree,  or  an  awakening  has 
come  as  to  the  advisibility  of  having  new 
blood  and  a  young  outlook,  combined  with  the 
enthusiasm  which  will  wear  away  with  added 
years,  in  concerns  that  are  forging  ahead  in 
all  lines  of  endeavor.  However,  be  the  reason 
what  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  men  in  positions  of  authority 
the  country  over  are  those  in  the  late  twenties 
or  early  thirties.  This  is  the  case  with  Ches- 
ter E.  Collins,  general  manager  of  the  West- 
ern Gas  Company,  one  of  the  live  young  busi- 
ness men  of  Elgin. 

Chester  E.  Collins  was  born  at  Elkhart, 
Indiana,  February  2,  1895,  a  son  of  John  S. 
and  Myrtle  (Taylor)  Collins,  natives  of  Dela- 
ware and  Michigan,  respectively.  The  father 
located  at  Elgin  in  1895,  and  for  twenty  years 
thereafter  was  engaged  in  a  shoe  business,  but 
is  now  living  retired.  He  and  his  wife  had 
two  children:  Chester  E.  and  Carlton  S.,  the 
latter  also  a  resident  of  Elgin. 

Graduated  from  the  Elgin  High  School  in 
1913,  Chester  E.  Collins  then  took  three  years 
at  Northwestern  University,  following  that 
event  went  into  the  coal  fields  of  Virginia, 
and  for  six  months  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Western  United  Gas  Company.  His  plans 
were  then  interrupted  by  his  military  service, 
as  he  enlisted  September  17,  1917,  in  the  ar- 
tillery branch  of  the  service,  and  was  com- 
missioned a  second  lieutenant  June  1,  1918, 
and  a  first  lieutenant  on  August  1,  1918.  His 
honorable  discharge  bears  the  date  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1919. 


Returning  to  Elgin,  Mr.  Collins  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Western  Gas  Company  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1919,  as  chief  clerk,  and  so  rapidly  did 
he  prove  his  value  to  his  company  that  May  1, 
1920,  he  was  advanced  to  district  manager, 
which  position  he  still  holds.  He  is  a  repub- 
lican, but  not  active  in  politics.  He  belongs 
to  the  Masonic  fraternity,  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the  American 
Legion.  In  religious  faith  he  is  an  Episco- 
palian. A  native  son  of  Elgin,  with  prac- 
tically his  whole  life  spent  in  its  midst,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  his  interests  are  centered 
here,  or  that  he  is  enthusiastic  about  its  ad- 
vancement, or  willing  to  exert  himself  to 
further  develop  its  manifold  advantages. 

Alson  W.  Modert,  M.  D.  A  young  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  of  exceptionally  high  quali- 
fications and  standing,  Doctor  Modert  since 
1918  has  had  his  home  and  professional  work 
at  Mount  Vernon  in  Jefferson  County. 

He  has  lived  in  southern  Illinois  since  he 
was  two  years  of  age.  At  that  time  his  par- 
ents, P.  M.  and  L.  E.  Modert,  moved  to  Jeffer- 
son County  from  Branch  County,  Michigan, 
where  Alson  W.  Modert  was  born  October  23, 
1890.  The  grandfather,  Peter  Modert,  was 
born  in  Luxemburg,  Germany,  and  came  to 
America  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  living  for 
a  time  in  New  York  and  then  going  to  Michi- 
gan where  he  reared  his  family.  He  married 
a  native  of  New  York  of  French  ancestry. 
The  maternal  grandfather  of  Doctor  Modert 
was  Frances  Rider,  who  was  born  in  New 
York  State  and  was  also  a  settler  in  Michigan. 
The  mother  of  Doctor  Modert  died  in  1912,  and 
the  father  is  now  living  retired,  for  many 
years  having  been  a  contractor  and  builder. 
All  the  children  except  Doctor  Modert  were 
born  in  Jefferson  County,  Orley  having  mar- 
ried Ruth  Wescott  and  has  three  children,  and 
the  other  child  is  Miss  Violet. 

Alson  W.  Modert  graduated  from  high 
school  at  Mount  Vernon  in  1912,  and  finished 
his  literary  education  in  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine of  Loyola  University  at  Chicago,  gradu- 
ating M.  D.  in  1916.  For  one  year  he  had 
the  additional  training  and  experience  of  an 
interneship  in  the  Lving-In-Hospital  of  Chi- 
cago, and  was  connected  with  the  Detroit  City 
Hospital  at  Detroit  until  the  fall  of  1918. 
Returning  to  Mount  Vernon,  he  engaged  in 
general  practice,  where  his  work  has  been  such 
as  to  gain  for  him  a  reputation  second  to  none 
among  the  younger  surgeons  of  the  county.  He 
specializes  in  surgery  and  maternity  cases  and 
is  lecturer  to  nurses  at  the  Thompson  Hos- 
pital at  Mount  Vernon.  He  belongs  to  the 
County,  Illinois  State  and  American  Medical 
Associations;  is  a  Knights  Templar  Mason 
and  Shriner,  a  member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Phi  Delta  fra- 
ternity of  Loyola  University.  He  and  his 
family  are  Baptists,  and  he  is  president  of  the 
School  Board  of  Education,  Mount  Vernon, 
Illinois. 

Doctor  Modert  married  at  Broughton,  Illi- 
nois, December  25,  1915,  Miss  Eleanor  Davis, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Wiggins) 
Davis.  Her  father  is  a  farmer  and  is  active 
in  local  democratic  politics.  Mrs.  Modert's 
brothers    and    sisters    are:       Sarah,    Mildred, 
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Leonard,  Mina,  Mary,  Lloyd  and  Nell.  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Modert  have  four  children :  Jean 
Maxmillian,  Alson  W.,  Jr.,  Maxine  and  Rose- 
mary. 

Benjamin  L.  Smith  is  a  native  of  Carroll 
County  and  for  many  years  has  been  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  business  at  Mount  Carroll. 
Through  his  business  spirit  and  his  good  cit- 
izenship he  has  done  much  in  a  far-sighted 
way  to  influence  the  future  development  and 
prosperity  of  this  section. 

He  was  born  at  Milledgeville  in  Carroll 
County,  August  31,  1865,  son  of  David  B.  and 
Catherine  (Teitge)  Smith,  his  mother's  people 
being  among  the  first  settlers  in  Carroll  Coun- 
ty. David  B.  Smith  was  born  and  reared  at 
York,  Pennsylvania,  attended  public  schools 
and  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade.  Coming 
to  Illinois,  he  settled  in  Milledgeville,  where 
he  followed  his  trade  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  war.  He  then  joined  as  a  private  Com- 
pany H  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Regular  Illinois  Vet- 
erans Volunteers  and  saw  active  service  until 
wounded  and  incapacitated  for  further  duty 
at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  He  was  honorably  dis- 
charged and  invalided  home.  After  the  war 
he  engaged  in  farming,  owning  a  farm  near 
Mount  Carroll.  From  the  farm  he  came  to 
the  county  seat  after  his  election  as  circuit 
clerk  and  rec6rder,  which  he  held  for  twelve 
years.  After  retiring  from  office  he  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  and  abstract  business  until 
his  death  on  December  5,  1889.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  known  among  the  old  time  citizens 
of  the  county,  was  a  man  of  probity  and  honor 
and  fully  earned  the  respect  and  esteem  paid 
him.  His  wife,  Catherine  Teitge,  was  born 
and  reared  near  Milledgeville,  and  she  died  in 
1872. 

Benjamin  L.  Smith  received  his  public  school 
education  at  Mount  Carroll.  After  leaving 
high  school  he  clerked  for  a  time,  spent  two 
years  in  the  service  of  the  American  Express 
Company,  and  for  about  seven  years  was  in 
the  abstract  business.  Since  1901  he  has  con- 
centrated his  attention  upon  a  general  real 
estate  service,  handling  both  town  and  country 
property. 

Mr.  Smith  owns  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
natural  parks  in  Northern  Illinois,  known  lo- 
cally as  Smith's  Park.  It  is  located  two  miles 
west  of  Mount  Carroll,  and  comprises  eighty- 
six  acres  of  land.  The  principal  feature  of 
the  park  is  Carroll  Creek,  also  known  by  its 
Indian  name  of  Wakarusa  Creek,  which  in  the 
course  of  ages  has  worn  away  the  rocks  and 
soil,  converting  it  into  many  wonderful  forms. 
Some  of  the  features  of  this  park  resemble 
some  of  the  scenic  attractions  of  American 
parks  which  are  annually  visited  by  thousands, 
including  a  canyon,  palisades,  springs  and 
many  unique  and  grotesque  forms  of  rock. 
With  the  development  of  hard  surfaced  high- 
ways in  Northern  Illinois  this  is  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  places  of 
scenic  beauty  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order 
and  is  a  republican  in  politics.  He  married 
at  Rushville,  Illinois,  May  1,  1903,  Miss  Anna 
Martin,  of  Rushville.  She  died  May  15,  1904. 
On  September  25,  1916,  he  married  Miss  Edith 
J.  Buckwalter,  of  Mount  Carroll.     Mrs.  Smith 


was  educated  in  public  schools,  graduating 
from  the  Mount  Carroll  High  School.  She  is 
a  daughter  of  Rev.  John  L.  and  Clara  (Gor- 
don) Buckwalter.  Rev.  John  L.  Buckwalter 
was  reared  and  educated  at  Mount  Carroll,  at- 
tended Mount  Morris  College,  and  for  many 
years  has  been  prominent  in  the  ministry  of 
the  United  Brethren  Church,  being  now  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Mount  Carroll.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  have  two  children,  Gordon  Benjamin 
and  Wilda  Jane. 

Ray  H.  Petty,  M.  D.  A  native  of  Mount 
Carroll,  Doctor  Petty  after  graduating  in 
medicine  practiced  for  some  years  in  Henry 
County,  but  is  now  securely  established  in 
professional  regard  and  business  in  his  native 
town. 

He  was  born  at  Mount  Carroll  February  18, 
1888,  and  is  a  member  of  an  old  and  well 
known  family  of  this  section  of  the  state.  His 
great-grandfather,  Robert  Petty,  came  to 
America  from  England.  His  grandfather, 
William  Petty,  settled  at  Mount  Carroll  about 
1830,  entering  land  from  the  Government. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Carroll 
County  and  he  engaged  in  farming  in  pioneer 
times,  hauling  his  grain  with  wagons  and  ox 
teams  to  Chicago,  later  to  Freeport,  and  finally 
to  market  at  Galena.  William  Petty  married 
Lydia  Orcutt.  Albert  Petty,  father  of  Doctor 
Petty,  was  born  at  Mount  Carroll,  was  edu- 
cated there  and  followed  farming  until  1925, 
since  which  date  he  has  lived  retired  in  Mount 
Carroll.  He  married  Mary  Humbert,  who  was 
born  in  Mount  Carroll  and  was  educated  in 
public  schools  in  Carroll  County  and  in  the 
Frances  Shimer  School.  She  taught  for  sev- 
eral years  before  her  marriage,  and  she  was 
a  teacher  at  Milledgeville,  Illinois,  when  the 
first  train  came  through  that  town.  Her 
father  was  Frederick  Humbert,  who  was  born 
and  reared  at  Mount  Carroll,  son  of  one  of 
the  pioneer  settlers  of  that  locality.  Frederick 
Humbert,  who  died  about  1911,  enlisted  in 
Company  C  of  the  Ninety-second  Illinois  In- 
fantry and  was  in  active  service  all  through 
the  Civil  war,  being  at  Chickamauga,  in  many 
battles  of  the  Georgia  campaign  and  in  the 
march  to  the  sea.  He  and  Otho  Watson  en- 
listed from  the  same  town,  were  in  the  same 
company  and  were  side  by  side  in  their 
marches  and  battles  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Ray  H.  Petty  was  reared  at  Mount  Carroll, 
graduated  from  the  high  school  of  that  city 
in  1907,  and  for  two  years  attended  Knox 
College  at  Galesburg.  He  took  his  medical 
course  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  College  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  at  Chicago,  graduat- 
ing M.  D.  in  1913.  Doctor  Petty  for  twelve 
years  was  located  at  Hooppole  in  Henry  Coun- 
ty, and  in  1925  returned  to  Mount  Carroll, 
and  has  a  large  practice  extending  over  the 
country  in  all  directions  around.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  County,  State  and  American 
Medical  Associations,  and  during  the  World 
war  was  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board. 

Doctor  Petty  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  and  Eastern  Star,  is  a  republican 
and  a  Methodist. 

He  married  at  Chicago,  June  10,  1913,  Miss 
Mabel   Poffenberger,   of   Mount   Carroll.      She 
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grew  up  in  Carroll  County,  was  educated  in 
high  school  there  and  was  a  clerk  in  the 
Mount  Carroll  post  office  prior  to  her  mar- 
riage. Her  parents  were  Daniel  and  Susan 
(Reeder)  Poffenberger.  Her  father  was  born 
at  Mount  Carroll  and  her  mother  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Her  father  was  in  the  general  teaming 
business  at  Mount  Carroll  until  his  death. 
Of  the  six  children  born  to  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Petty  three  are  now  living,  Richard,  Vivian 
and  William,  Richard  and  Vivian  being  stu- 
dents in  the  public  schools  at  Mount  Carroll. 

Walter  R.  Watson,  county  clerk  of  Car- 
roll County,  has  had  many  years  of  experience 
in  the  county  business  and  is  a  man  admirably 
qualified  for  his  present  post  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  Watson  is  a  native  of  Carroll  County 
and  is  a  member  of  a  pioneer  family  of  this 
section  of  the  state.  He  was  born  at  Mount 
Carroll  July  6,  1874,  son  of  Frank  and  Nancy 
C.  (Adair)  Watson.  His  grandparents,  Ma- 
thias  and  Sarah  (Roulet)  Watson,  were  born 
and  reared  in  Pennsylvania,  and  after  their 
marriage  settled  at  Mount  Carroll,  Illinois,  in 
1838.  They  took  up  land  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  they  developed  one  of  the  early 
farms  in  this  part  of  Western  Illinois.  Frank 
Watson,  their  son,  was  born  and  reared  near 
Mount  Carroll,  attended  public  schools,  and 
farming  was  his  vocation  through  all  his 
active  years.  He  died  in  1913.  Two  of  his 
brothers,  Daniel  and  Otho,  were  Union  sol- 
diers in  the  Civil  war,  members  of  the  Ninety- 
second  Illinois  Infantry.  They  were  in  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  at  Vicksburg  and  Chicka- 
mauga,  in  Sherman's  Georgia  campaign,  and 
remained  in  the  service  until  the  war  ended. 
After  the  war  Otho  engaged  in  farming  near 
Mount  Carroll,  while  Daniel  became  a  rail- 
road man  for  many  years  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
way Company.  Nancy  C.  Adair,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Frank  Watson,  was  born  and 
reared  at  Mount  Carroll,  having  been  educated 
in  public  schools  there.  She  died  in  1920. 
Her  father,  Hunter  Adair,  came  from  Mary- 
land and  settled  at  Mount  Carroll  in  the 
early  '40s.  In  1870  he  moved  out  to  Red  Oak, 
Iowa,  and  lived  there  until  his  death. 

Walter  R.  Watson  was  educated  in  gram- 
mar and  high  schools  in  Carroll  County.  He 
was  at  school  until  1892,  and  his  first  work- 
ing experience  was  in  the  service  of  the  Min- 
neapolis &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company.  He 
was  with  that  road  for  ten  years.  In  1902  he 
returned  to  Mount  Carroll,  and  served  as 
deputy  circuit  clerk  for  ten  years.  In  1912, 
on  leaving  that  office,  he  became  clerk  in  one 
of  the  mercantile  establishments  of  Mount 
Carroll,  and  continued  so  until  1919,  when  he 
was  made  deputy  county  clerk.  He  has  prac- 
tically performed  all  the  duties  of  county 
clerk  since  that  time.  In  1926  he  was  nom- 
inated and  elected  on  the  republican  ticket  to 
the  office  of  county  clerk. 

Mr.  Watson  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Order  and  Eastern  Star,  the  Knights  of  Pyth- 
ias, and  the  D.  O.  K.  K.,  belongs  to  the  Se- 
quoia Club  and  is  a  Baptist.  He  married  at 
Clinton,  Iowa,  October  1,  1904,  Miss  Lutie  K. 
Dresbach,  of  Mount  Carroll.  She  was  edu- 
cated  in   the   grammar    and    high    schools    of 
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Mount  Carroll  and  for  a  number  of  years 
was  bookkeeper  in  one  of  Mount  Carroll's 
mercantile  establishments.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Eastern  Star  and  the  Baptist  Church. 
Her  parents  were  Thomas  E.  and  Susan  (Sut- 
ton) Dresbach.  Her  father  was  born  and 
reared  at  Mount  Carroll  and  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  the  mercantile  business  there.  He 
died  July  4,  1901.  Her  mother  was  born  and 
reared  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  finishing  her 
education  in  the  Woman's  College  there.  She 
came  to  Mount  Carroll  after  her  marriage. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  have  two  sons,  Thomas 
Adair  and  Walter  Jackson  Watson,  both  of 
whom  have  been  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Mount  Carroll,  Thomas  graduating  from 
high  school  with  the  class  of  1926,  and  Walter 
Jackson  with  the  class  of  1927. 

James  C.  Woodburn  is  one  of  the  oldest  na- 
tive sons  of  Ogle  County,  a  member  of  a  fam- 
ily that  was  planted  in  the  community  at  By- 
ron in  pioneer  times,  and  throughout  has  been 
identified  with  land,  agriculture,  business  and 
public  affairs.  James  C.  Woodburn  is  an  at- 
torney, but  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his 
many  years  of  successful  connection  with 
banking. 

He  was  born  at  Byron,  October  13,  1846, 
son  of  Allen  and  Mary  A.  (Whitney)  Wood- 
burn.  His  grandfather,  John  Woodburn,  lived 
all  his  life  as  a  farmer  at  Towanda,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Allen  Woodburn  was  born  at  To- 
wanda, in  1809,  and  in  1836  came  to  Illinois, 
settling  near  Byron.  He  entered  a  homestead 
from  the  government  four  miles  north  of 
Byron,  and  from  this  original  homestead  he 
developed  his  landed  interests  until  at  one 
time  he  owned  a  thousand  acres  of  the  finest 
land  in  northern  Illinois.  He  died  in  1887. 
His  wife,  Mary  A.  Whitney,  was  born  and 
reared  in  Wilkes  Barre,  Pennsylvania. 

James  C.  Woodburn  grew  up  on  the  home 
farm,  attended  public  schools  and  Rockford 
High  School,  also  Wheaton  College  for  two 
years.  In  1870  he  completed  his  law  course  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  taught  for 
one  year  in  the  public  schools  of  Ogle  County 
and  in  1871  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  be- 
gan the  practice  of  law  in  1872.  About  the 
same  time  he  organized  the  James  C.  Wood- 
burn  Bank,  a  private  institution  which  was 
continued  for  many  years  under  private  man- 
agement, until  1921,  since  which  date  it  has 
been  the  Byron  State  Bank.  Mr.  Woodburn 
gave  his  attention  to  his  law  practice  and  his 
banking  interests  until  1887,  when  he  sold  his 
bank.  The  extensive  farm  owned  by  his  fa- 
ther was  divided  between  James  C.  Woodburn 
and  his  brother  Fred  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Car- 
rie Patrick,  of  Rockford.  Mr.  Woodburn  still 
owns  his  share  in  this  large  estate  and  farm. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  director  of  the  Rock- 
ford National  Bank  and  has  had  many  other 
interests  to  occupy  his  time  and  attention. 

Mr.  Woodburn  was  for  twenty  years  secre- 
tary of  the  Masonic  Lodge  at  Byron  and  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Star.  He  is  a 
republican  and  a  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  and  throughout  his  life  has 
given  generously  of  his  efforts  and  means  to 
the  promotion  of  church  work,  serving  as  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Sundafy   School 
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and  as  a  member  of  various  church  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  Woodburn  married  at  Byron,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1880,  Miss  Ada  M.  Patrick,  of  Byron, 
who  was  educated  in  the  grammar  and  high 
schools  of  Byron  and  Oregon,  and  for  several 
years  before  her  marriage  taught  in  Ogle 
County.  She  is  a  daughter  of  George  T.  and 
Martha  J.  (Bradstreet)  Patrick.  Her  father 
was  born  and  reared  near  Byron  and  was  a 
well-to-do  farmer  and  stock  raiser.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Woodburn  became  the  parents  of  four 
children:  Mary  A.,  born  in  1886;  Roy  M., 
who  was  born  in  1890;  James  A.,  born  in 
1893;  and  Grace  E.,  born  in  1897. 

Mary  A.  Woodburn  graduated  from  the 
Byron  High  School  in  1906,  from  the  DeKalb 
State  Normal  in  1908,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  taught  in  Evanston,  Maywood  and  Chi- 
cago Heights  schools,  and  for  several  years 
has  been  principal  of  the  Blaine  School  at 
Batavia,  Illinois. 

The  son  Roy  M.  Woodburn  graduated  from 
the  Byron  High  School  in  1908,  attended 
Washington  University  at  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, two  years,  and  for  two  years  taught  in  a 
boys  school  at  Faribault,  Minnesota.  Since 
1912  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Chicago  and 
connected  with  the  Fidelity  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank,  of  which  he  is  assistant  cashier.  He 
married  at  Chicago  in  1914  Miss  Blanche  Win- 
terrood,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  they  have 
two  children,  James  and  Blanche. 

James  A.  Woodburn,  the  second  son,  was 
educated  in  the  Byron  schools,  attended  the 
DeKalb  State  Normal  and  the  Washington 
University  at  Seattle,  Washington,  and  since 
1915  has  been  with  the  Chicago  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  is  assistant  manager  of  the 
bond  department.  He  married  at  Rockford  in 
1915,  and  he  and  his  wife  have  one  daughter, 
Bettie. 

Grace  E.  Woodburn,  the  youngest  child,  at- 
tended the  Byron  High  School,  Wheaton  Col- 
lege and  Mount  Carroll  Seminary,  and  is  now 
the  wife  of  Ralph  Winquist,  of  Rockford, 
where  he  is  an  employe  of  the  American  Ex- 
press Company.  They  have  one  son,  James 
C,  now  nine  years  old. 

Hon.  George  Daniel  Chafee.  Of  the  men 
whose  ability,  industry  and  forethought  have 
added  to  the  character,  wealth  and  good  gov- 
ernment of  Shelby  County,  none  are  better 
known  than  Hon.  George  Daniel  Chafee.  Mr. 
Chafee  is  a  lawyer  not  only  by  education  and 
long  practice,  but  by  temperament  and  pref- 
erence. He  has  been  in  active  practice  for 
approximately  sixty  years,  the  greater  num- 
ber at  Shelbyville.  Political  tendencies  and 
executive  ability  have  added  to  his  possibili- 
ties of  professional  compensation  and  have 
broadened  his  efforts  into  the  channels  of 
state  representative  and  senator. 

Senator  Chafee  was  born  July  2,  1839,  at 
Pittsford,  Rutland  County,  Vermont,  and  is 
a  son  of  Benjamin  and  Miranda  (Haven) 
Chafee  and  a  grandson  of  Daniel  Chafee  and 
of  Moses  Haven.  Senator  Chafee's  father 
died  in  1840,  and  three  years  later  his  mother 
married  William  Spaulding  and  moved  into 
the  woods  of  Monroe  County,  Michigan,  where 
Mr.  Spafilding  worked  in  a  sawmill.     On  Au- 


gust 18,  1855,  he  lost  his  right  arm  in  a 
threshing  machine.  George  Daniel  Chafee  at- 
tended the  district  school  at  London,  Monroe 
County,  Michigan,  for  two  terms,  following 
which  he  received  instruction  at  the  State 
Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  and  in 
April,  1861,  graduated  with  the  second  law 
class  from  the  University  of  Michigan  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Thomas  M.  Cooley  being  the  local 
law  professor.  The  securing  of  an  education 
was  no  easy  task  for  Senator  Chafee.  Funds 
in  his  household  were  at  something  more  than 
a  low  ebb,  and  the  means  of  advanced  educa- 
tion were  not  at  hand.  This  was  an  obstacle, 
but  not  one  that  could  not  be  overcome,  and 
the  young  aspirant  taught  school  and  went 
out  on  the  highways  and  byways  peddling 
"Yankee  notions"  in  order  that  he  secure 
funds.  Any  honorable  employment  that 
meant  reimbursement  found  him  a  ready  taker. 
Soon  after  locating  at  Shelbyville  he  kept 
books  at  nights  and  helped  in  the  hotel  of 
Col.  Cyrus  Hall,  then  captain  of  Company  B, 
Fourteenth  Volunteers,  where  he  secured 
board  at  $2  per  week,  and  slept  on  a  cheap 
cot  in  his  office.  For  three  years  he  worked 
in  the  law  office  of  Hon.  S.  W.  Moulton  for 
§300  a  year,  worked  for  the  Union  soldiers  and 
widows  to  secure  bounties  and  pensions,  en- 
rolled the  county  for  the  draft  twice,  and 
served  as  assistant  assessor  and  collector  for 
several  years.  He  practiced  law  in  justice 
courts,  the  county  and  circuit  courts  and 
had  one  important  case  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  at  Springfield  and  several  cases 
in  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

In  1866  Senator  Chafee  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Hon.  S.  W.  Moulton,  and  this  con- 
nection continued  for  a  period  of  thirty-five 
years,  Hon.  W.  C.  Headon  being  a  member 
of  the  firm  for  many  years,  Hon.  William  H. 
Chew  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  firm  later 
being  Chafee,  Chew  &  Baker,  the  other  part- 
ner being  J.  J.  Baker.  He  practiced  with 
Hon.  A.  Thornton,  once  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Hon.  George  R.  Wenderling  and 
the  Hon.  H.  J.  Hamlin,  one  time  attorney- 
general.  He  has  been  local  attorney  for  the 
Illinois  Central  Railway  at  Shelbyville  from 
1867  until  the  present,  and  has  had  charge 
of  the  business  of  that  company  in  adjacent 
counties  at  times. 

Originally  Senator  Chafee  was  an  aboli- 
tionist, but  joined  the  republican  ranks,  and 
is  now  a  republican  in  a  county  which  has  a 
democratic  majority  of  1,500.  In  1881  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Lower  House  of  the 
State  Legislature,  in  which  he  nominated 
Gen.  H.  H.  Thomas  for  speaker,  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  railroad  and  warehouse  commit- 
tee. In  1877  he  was  a  Hayes  elector  when 
the  President  was  given  185  votes.  At  times 
he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  and  county 
judge,  meeting  with  defeat  because  of  the 
strength  of  the  democratic  party  in  Shelby 
County  and  his  congressional  district,  but  in 
1906  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  two  congressional  con- 
ventions, and  nominated  Hon.  William  B.  Mc- 
Kinley  for  Congress.  Senator  Chafee  helped 
organize  the  Citizens  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation of  Shelbyville,  which  is  still  a  leading 
institution,    and    in    1873    assisted    in   the   or- 
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ganization  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Shel- 
byville, another  strong  body,  of  which  he  is 
a  charter  and  only  surviving  director.  His 
fraternal  affiliation  is  with  the  Elks,  and  his 
religious  connection  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

On  May  14,  1868,  at  Shelbyville,  Senator 
Chafee  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Nancy  Marie  "Eie"  Smith,  a  daughter  of  Ad- 
dison Smith,  who  located  at  Shelbyville  in 
1833.  Addison  Smith  was  a  nephew  of  Sen. 
Dudley  Chase  of  Vermont  and  of  the  noted 
Bishop  Philander  Chase.  Her  mother  was 
Nancy  Fitzgerald  Hicks,  of  Kentucky,  and 
one  of  her  sisters  was  the  wife  of  Col.  Sheri- 
dan Reed  of  the  Union  army,  who  was  killed 
at  Chickamauga,  and  another  the  wife  of 
Judge  Anthony  Thornton.  Four  children 
were  born  to  Senator  and  Mrs.  Chafee:  Lucia 
L.,  who  married  Frank  Vogel,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Technical  Institute;  Dudley  Chase, 
who  married  Spicie  Belle  South,  of  Frank- 
fort, Kentucky;  George  Dexter,  who  married 
Letitia  Mulholand,  of  Wisconsin;  and  Olive 
K.,  who  married  M.  LeBosquet,  of  Chicago, 
president  of  the  American  School  of  Domestic 
Economy. 

Mr.  Chafee  is  primarily  a  counselor,  having 
a  keen  mind,  strong  practical  sense  and  ready 
insight  into  the  most  intricate  legal  complica- 
tions. He  is  courteous  and  faithful  to  clients, 
retains  a  wholesome  belief  in  the  predominat- 
ing goodness  of  human  nature,  and  places  de- 
pendence upon  those  professional  and  general 
principles  which  secure  the  greatest  justice 
and  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  society  of 
mankind. 

Alfred  Hanby  Jones.  If,  as  has  been  as- 
serted, individual  happiness  depends  upon  the 
number  of  contacts  with  life  and  its  important 
interests,  Alfred  Hanby  Jones,  of  Robinson, 
has  been  an  exceedingly  happy  man  as  weli 
as  a  very  useful  one  to  his  community  and 
state.  For  Mr.  Jones  has  had  contact  with  a 
great  diversity  of  the  world's  important  activ- 
ities. He  has  been  a  farmer,  business  man, 
banker,  public  official,  and  for  many  years  "a 
fighting  republican,"  one  of  the  most  earnest 
and  effective  leaders  in  his  party  in  the  state. 
He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  has  always 
kept  in  touch  with  his  law  practice  in  spite 
of  many  calls  to  other  duties.  Since  1921  he 
has  been  superintendent  of  foods  and  dairies 
in  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Moses  Jones,  his  first  American  ancestor, 
was  a  native  of  Wales  and  settled  in  Virginia. 
His  son,  Aaron  Jones,  was  born  in  Virginia, 
in  1776,  and  after  a  period  of  residence  in 
Pennsylvania  moved  to  Ohio  in  1802.  In  1832, 
nearly  a  century  ago,  the  Jones  family  came 
to  Illinois  and  located  in  Crawford  County. 
Aaron  Jones  married  Mary  Shepherd.  Their 
son,  John  M.  Jones,  was  born  at  Oxford,  Ohio, 
December  25,  1815,  and  was  a  youth  of  about 
seventeen  when  he  came  to  Illinois.  In  this 
state  he  married  Elizabeth  (or  Betsie)  Ford, 
a  daughter  of  John  and  Hopie  (Highsmith) 
Ford.  Her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Benja- 
min Highsmith.  Benjamin  Highsmith  served 
as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  was 
a  pioneer  in  Crawford  County,  and  is  one  of 
the    Revolutionary    veterans    buried    in    that 


county.  John  M.  and  Elizabeth  (Ford)  Jones 
after  their  marriage  settled  on  a  farm  near 
Flat  Rock.  John  M.  Jones  died  in  1887  at  the 
age  of  nearly  seventy-two,  and  his  wife  passed 
away  in  1885,  aged  sixty-seven.  He  was 
always  a  staunch  republican  in  politics.  He 
was  reared  a  Methodist  and  his  wife,  a  Bap- 
tist, and  soon  after  their  marriage  they  joined 
the  United  Brethren  Church  and  remained  in 
that  faith,  rearing  their  children  in  the  same. 

Alfred  Hanby  Jones,  the  son  of  John  M. 
and  Elizabeth  (Ford)  Jones,  was  born  on  the 
farm  near  Flat  Rock  in  Crawford  County, 
July  4,  1850.  The  first  seventeen  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  on  the  farm.  While  there 
he  attended  country  schools.  Later  he  was  a 
student  in  the  United  Brethren  College  at 
Westfield,  Illinois,  and  the  noted  normal  school 
and  college  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  where  he  ob- 
tained his  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  1870. 
For  about  a  year  after  leaving  college  he  was 
in  the  West,  and  on  his  return  to  Robinson  he 
began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Calla- 
han &  Jones.  On  June  15,  1875,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  in  1925  he  celebrated 
his  fiftieth  anniversary  as  an  Illinois  attorney. 
He  engaged  in  practice  at  Robinson  and  in 
1876  was  appointed  to  fill  out  an  unexpired 
term  as  state's  attorney.  In  1886  he  was 
elected  on  the  republican  ticket  a  member  of 
the  Lower  House  of  the  State  Legislature, 
serving  one  term.  In  1898  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School  at 
Charleston,  but  resigned  that  office  in  1899 
to  accept  appointment  as  the  first  state  food 
commissioner  of  Illinois.  In  that  office  he 
served  fourteen  years.  It  was  Mr.  Jones  who 
gave  efficiency  to  that  position  in  the  state 
government.  In  1900  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Association  of  United  States  Food  Offi- 
cials. He  became  one  of  the  five  members  of 
the  association's  commission  to  secure  a  na- 
tional food  law,  and  for  five  years  he  regularly 
attended  sessions  in  Congress  to  promote  that 
desirable  object,  which  was  finally  adopted  in 
the  famous  series  of  pure  food  legislation. 
Mr.  Jones  after  resigning  as  Illinois  food  com- 
missioner visited  Europe  and  was  abroad  when 
the  World  war  began.  Returning  home,  after 
America  entered  the  struggle  he  became  chair- 
man of  the  County  Liberty  Loan  drives  and 
served  as  county  food  administrator.  In  1921 
he  was  called  to  his  present  position  as  super- 
intendent of  foods  and  dairies  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Jones  for  forty-two  years  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Crawford  County  Republican 
Committee  and  for  eight  years  was  a  member 
of  the  state  committee,  and  was  twice  selected 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention, once  that  nominated  President  Mc- 
Kinley  at  St.  Louis,  and  once  that  nominated 
President  Harding  at  Chicago.  He  served 
three  terms  of  two  years  each  as  a  member 
of  the  State  Central  Committee  of  his  Con- 
gressional District.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Robinson  Chamber  of  Commerce.  After 
oil  was  discovered  in  Crawford  County,  in 
1905,  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  his  city  and  county  and 
has  always  been  an  active  member  of  the  re- 
publican  party   and   assisted   in   promulgating 
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its  doctrines  as  expounded  by  its  great  leader 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Robinson,  and  has 
served  since  its  organization  as  one  of  its 
directors  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  its 
president.  Mr.  Jones  also  served  fifteen  years 
as  president  of  the  School  Board  of  Robin- 
son. Mr.  Jones  served  five  years  as  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Robinson. 
He  is  owner  of  several  farms,  and  through  all 
the  years  of  his  life  has  kept  in  close  touch 
with  the  agricultural  interests  of  his  county 
and  state.  While  his  success  is  measured  in 
terms  of  several  lines  of  business,  he  has  al- 
ways been  loyal  to  the  profession  of  his  choice, 
the  law.  He  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  mem- 
ber of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
B.  P.  0.  Elks  and  Moose,  the  Country  Club 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  has  been  af- 
filiated with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  Robinson,  Illinois,  for  more  than  twenty 
years  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Official 
Board  of  the  church,  serving  as  chairman  of 
its  building  committee  when  the  handsome  new 
church  was  erected. 

Mr.  Jones  on  June  18,  1871,  married  Miss 
Ellen  M.  Thompson.  She  died  three  years 
later,  leaving  one  son,  Gustavus  A.  Jones,  who 
is  now  assistant  cashier  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Robinson.  Mr.  Jones  on  November 
26,  1878,  married  Miss  Catherine  A.  Beals. 
The  only  child  of  this  marriage,  a  son,  died 
in  infancy. 

Robert  Bledsoe  Witcher  is  one  of  the  vet- 
eran attorneys  of  the  bar  of  southern  Illinois, 
having  practiced  at  Olney  forty-seven  years. 
During  that  time  he  has  discharged  capably 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  a  public  official 
and  as  a  public  spirited  citizen. 

Judge  Witcher,  who  came  to  Olney  in  1877, 
was  born  on  a  plantation  in  Upshur  County, 
Texas,  April  15,  1855.  His  parents,  Benja- 
min Wesley  and  Sarah  (Bledsoe)  Witcher, 
were  born  and  reared  in  Virginia,  were  mar- 
ried in  Georgia,  and  shortly  before  the  birth 
of  their  son  settled  in  Upshur  County,  Texas. 
Benjamin  W.  Witcher  acquired  a  plantation  of 
1,280  acres  in  northeast  Texas.  In  1858, 
when  Judge  Witcher  was  three  years  old,  his 
mother  died,  leaving  beside  him  two  daugh- 
ters. The  father  married  again,  and  he  passed 
away  when  his  son  was  seven  years  of  age. 
Subsequently  his  widow  married  Dr.  Frank 
Fisk.  These  were  the  step-parents  of  Robert 
B.  Witcher,  and  he  and  his  sisters  grew  up 
in  their  home,  and  owed  and  have  given  them 
the  affection  and  respect  due  to  them  for  the 
discharge  of  practically  all  the  obligations  of 
parenthood. 

Robert  Bledsoe  Witcher  first  attended  school 
in  Texas.  From  that  state  the  Fisk  family 
moved  to  Indiana,  where  Doctor  Fisk  was 
born.  From  there  another  removal  was  made 
to  Springfield,  Missouri,  where  Robert  B. 
Witcher  and  his  sisters  attended  Drury  Col- 
lege. Judge  Witcher  completed  the  scientific 
course  in  that  well  known  institution  and  was 
graduated  in  1876,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
While  he  was  in  college  his  step-father  moved 
to  Olney,  Illinois,  where  the  father  of  Doctor 
Fisk,  also  a  physician,  had  recently  died. 
Judge   Witcher    while    in    Springfield    learned 


the  printer's  trade  and  on  graduating  from 
college  spent  a  year  working  for  a  newspaper 
at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  Then,  in  1877,  he 
joined  his  step-parents  at  Olney.  His  step- 
father subsequently  removed  to  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of 
his  profession  in  that  city,  living  there  until 
his  death.  Judge  Witcher's  step-mother  is 
now  ninety  years  of  age  and  resides  in  New 
York  City. 

On  coming  to  Olney  Mr.  Witcher  took  up 
the  study  of  law  under  James  P.  Robinson. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1879  and  for  a 
brief  time  practiced  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Robinson,  though  the  greater  part  of  his 
forty-seven  years  as  a  member  of  the  bar  has 
been  spent  in  practice  alone.  In  1884  he  was 
elected  on  the  democratic  ticket  to  the  office  of 
state's  attorney  of  Richland  County  and 
served  the  term  of  four  years.  In  after  years 
it  was  said  that  he  showed  as  much  ability  in 
defending  as  he  had  in  the  prosecution  of 
cases,  and  he  was  usually  retained  in  nearly 
all  the  important  criminal  cases  in  Richland 
and  adjoining  counties.  In  1914  he  was 
elected  county  judge  and  was  reelected  in 
1918,  serving  eight  years.  His  term  of  county 
judge  included  the  period  of  the  World  war, 
with  many  extraordinary  duties  imposed  on  all 
public  officials,  all  of  which  he  discharged 
with  admirable  patriotism. 

Judge  Witcher  has  always  affiliated  with 
the  democratic  party.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  B.  P.  0.  Elks  and  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  Amer- 
ica at  Olney.  Among  the  interests  that  may 
be  classified  as  diversions  he  has  been  par- 
ticularly fond  of  horses  and  has  owned  sev- 
eral standardbreds. 

He  married,  September  15,  1886,  at  Olney, 
Miss  Bertha  Kitchell.  Her  father,  Edward 
Kitchell,  achieved  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
Union  army  during  the  Civil  war  and  died 
soon  after  its  close.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Witcher 
had  five  children:  Alice,  wife  of  Kenneth  R. 
Elliott,  a  resident  of  Cromwell,  Oklahoma; 
Edward  K.,  a  physician  at  Pawhuska,  Okla- 
homa; Elizabeth,  wife  of  Joseph  C.  Gordon, 
a  resident  of  Mexia,  Texas;  Miss  Harriet,  at 
home;  and  Robert  B.,  also  a  physician,  now 
connected  with  the  King's  County  Hospital  at 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  Both  sons  were  with 
the  colors  during  the  World  war,  but  did  not 
get  assignment  to  overseas  duty. 

Noah  M.  Tohill,  whose  people  came  to 
Southern  Illinois  in  very  early  pioneer  times, 
has  been  practicing  law  at  Lawrenceville 
thirty  years  and  is  a  member  of  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  successful  law  firms  of  that 
city,  McGaughy,  Tohill  &  McGaughy. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Crawford  Coun- 
ty, Illinois,  December  10,  1864.  The  Irish 
spelling  of  this  family  name  was  originally 
O'Toole.  Lawrence  Tohill,  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Craw- 
ford County,  Illinois.  His  son,  John  Tohill, 
was  born  in  that  county.  John  Tohill  was  the 
father  of  Lewis  N.  Tohill,  was  born  in  Craw- 
ford County  and  spent  his  active  life  there 
on  a  farm.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
war  he  enlisted  in  the  Ninety-eighth  Illinois 
Infantry,     which     became     part     of     General 
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Wilder's  brigade,  and  was  in  the  service 
through  many  battles  and  campaigns  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  In  after  years  he  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  He  was  a  man  of  industry,  lived 
quietlv  and  unostentiously,  but' was  none  the 
less  a  respected  citizen.  He  and  his  wife  were 
devout  members  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church.  Lewis  N.  Tohill  died  when  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age.  His  wife,  who  died  in 
1874,  was  Cynthia  (Jones)  Tohill,  also  a  na- 
tive of  Crawford  County.  The  Jones  family 
came  from  Wales,  first  settling  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  grandfather  of  Cynthia  Jones 
came  from  that  state  to  Ohio,  settling  at  Four 
Corners,  and  subsequently  moved  to  Crawford 
County,  Illinois.  John  M.  Jones,  father  of 
Cynthia  Jones,  was  ten  years  of  age  when 
brought  to  Illinois.  He  married  Betsie  Ford. 
Her  mother's  maiden  name  was  Hopie  High- 
smith,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Highsmith. 
Benjamin  Highsmith,  a  great-great-grand- 
father of  Noah  M.  Tohill,  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  He  spent  his  last  years 
in  Lawrence  County,  Illinois,  and  died  here 
one  of  the  Revolutionary  veterans  buried  in 
that  county. 

Lewis  N.  Tohill  and  wife  had  six  children, 
William  L.,  Noah  M.,  Ira  H.,  Henry  Grant, 
Mary  Lillian  and  Martha  Elizabeth,  all  of 
whom  are  living  except  Mary  Lillian.  Noah  M. 
Tohill,  like  the  other  children,  grew  up  on 
the  farm,  remaining  there  until  nearly  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  The  country  schools  sup- 
plied his  early  advantages  and  subsequently 
he  attended  for  one  year  a  normal  school  at 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  and  spent  another  year 
in  the  Normal  College  at  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 
Teaching  district  schools  gave  him  the  means 
to  educate  himself  for  the  law.  He  read  law 
in  the  office  of  Callahan,  Jones  &  Lowe,  able 
lawyers  at  Robinson,  Illinois,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1895,  in  the  month  of 
February.  In  March  he  opened  his  law  office 
at  Lawrenceville,  and  in  1896  was  nominated 
by  the  republicans  and  elected  state's  attorney 
of  Lawrence  County.  He  was  state's  attorney 
until  1900,  but  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  given  his  full  time  and  energies  to  a 
growing  general  practice  as  a  lawyer.  How- 
ever, he  served  several  years  as  city  attorney 
and  one  term  as  mayor.  His  administration 
as  mayor  is  remembered  as  a  very  progressive 
one,  marking  the  beginning  of  permanent 
street  improvements. 

Mr.  Tohill  is  a  member  of  the  B.  P.  0.  Elks 
and  the  Rotary  Club,  and  for  many  years  has 
been  active  in  the  Christian  Church  at  Law- 
renceville. He  married,  in  1888,  Miss  Rose 
Otey,  of  Robinson,  Illinois.  She  died  about  a 
year  later.  In  1891  he  married  Miss  Fannie 
Barnes,  who  died  in  1893.  She  was  survived 
by  a  daughter,  Mona,  who  is  now  the  wife  of 
Fred  DeTray,  of  Houghton  Lake,  Michigan. 
Mr.  Tohill  in  1899  married  Miss  Inez  Hill. 

Howland  Joseph  Hamlin  for  many  years 
a  resident  of  Shelbyville,  achieved  a  reputa- 
tion all  over  Central  Illinois  as  a  lawyer, 
philosophical  thinker,  in  public  service  and  as 
a  leading  citizen.  In  the  history  of  the  state 
his  name  is  memorable  as  a  state  official  with 
the  individual  ability  and  character  to  elevate 


a    state   office   to   one   of   vital    importance   to 
all  the  people  of  Illinois. 

Howland  Joseph  Hamlin  was  born  at  Law- 
rence, St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  July 
13,   1850,   and  on  both   sides  he  was  of  New 
England    Puritan    stock,   his   paternal   grand- 
father having  been  a  captain  in  a  company  of 
Minute  Men  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
Many  of  the  qualities  so  strongly  evident  in 
his  private  life  and  character,  including  gen- 
erosity,   loyalty,    faith    and    fidelity    to    duty, 
might  be  ascribed  to  his  ancestral  inheritance. 
He    was    educated    in    local    schools,    for    two 
years  attended  Lawrenceville  Academy,  taught 
a  year,  after  which  he  completed  his  course 
in  the  academy.     He  was  principal  of  a  public 
school  at  Franklin,  New  York,  and  continued 
his    education    in    the    Normal    University    at 
Potsdam,    New   York,  until   the  fall   of   1870. 
He   had    first  visited   the   West  in    1868,   and 
in  the  spring  of  1871  he  opened  a  select  school 
at  Windsor,   Shelby  County,  Illinois.     He  in- 
troduced   modern    methods    of    teaching    and 
manifested  such  magnetism   and  ability  as  a 
teacher  that   he   was   offered   the   position   of 
superintendent  of  the  Windsor  public  schools. 
He    held    this    post    three    years    and    in    the 
meantime  became  a  law  student  in  the  office 
of  Thornton  &  Wendling  at  Shelbyville.     He 
utilized   his   leisure   hours    in   law    study,    his 
reading   being   supplemented   by   quizzes   from 
Judge  Thornton.     He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
by    the   Illinois    Supreme    Court    at   the   June 
term  of   1875.     In   August  of  the   same  year 
he  opened   an  office   at   Sullivan,  but  after   a 
short  time  returned   to    Shelbyville   as   senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Thornton,  Wendling  & 
Hamlin.     A  member  of  this  firm  was  George 
R.  Wendling.     Thousands  of  people  in  Illinois 
and  other  states  who  never  heard  of  George 
R.  Wendling  as  a  lawyer  recall  his  wonderful 
eloquence  as  a  platform  lecturer,  and  he  soon 
retired  from  law  practice  to  give  all  his  time 
to   this    profession.      After   that    Mr.    Hamlin 
and  Judge  Anthony  Thornton  were  associated 
in  practice.     Judge  Thornton  was  one  of  the 
distinguished   lawyers   and  judges  of  Illinois, 
and  his  abilities  brought  him  election  to  the 
Illinois   Supreme  Court.     However,  he  volun- 
tarily   resigned    from   the   bench    because   the 
duties    of    the    office    isolated    him    from    the 
people  and  deprived  him  of  the  more  pleasing 
activities  of  his  profession. 

Mr.  Hamlin  in  a  very  short  time  achieved 
rank  as  an  advocate.  His  commanding  pres- 
ence, sympathetic  heart  and  keen  intellect 
gave  him  the  immediate  attention,  if  not  sym- 
pathy, of  judge  and  jury.  He  was  soon  em- 
ployed in  many  of  the  most  exciting  criminal 
and  civil  trials  in  Central  Illinois^  and  as  a 
trial  lawyer  soon  had  no  superior.  One  of 
the  early  cases  in  which  he  was  engaged  was 
as  one  of  the  attorneys  of  the  Big  Four  Rail- 
way Company  in  defending  the  suits  brought 
by  those  injured  at  the  Wann  disaster.  The 
general  counsel  of  the  railway  company,  John 
T.  Dye,  commenting  on  Mr.  Hamlin's  power 
and  methods  as  an  advocate  in  these  cases, 
remarked  that  he  had  never  witnessed  such 
consummate  skill  of  such  complete  mastery 
by  counsel  of  court  and  jury.  Mr.  Hamlin 
became  counsellor  for  some  of  the  largest 
business   interests   of   state   and   nation.     The 
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corporate  properties  of  Central  Illinois  dur- 
ing- the  greater  portion  of  his  career,  aside 
from  railroads,  were  insignificant.  His  local 
corporate  practice  was  consigned  to  the  rep- 
resentation as  local  attorney  of  railways  in 
his  county,  yet  his  reputation  (commanded 
some  of  the  best  railway  and  other  corporate 
retainers  that  came  to  members  of  the  pro- 
fession in  Central  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hamlin  was  a  republican  in  politics. 
Lincoln  himself  was  not  a  more  ardent  advo- 
cate of  "liberty  under  law"  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  serve  rather  than  master  its 
citizens.  He  was  a  party  leader  whom  the 
masses  delighted  to  follow  from  the  time  he 
began  to  practice  law  until  his  death.  For 
many  years  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Republican  State  Committee  and  more  than 
once  was  a  delegate  to  the  party's  national 
convention.  In  1898  he  was  elected  temporary 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Convention. 
His  keynote  speech  on  that  occasion  was  a 
masterpiece  of  political  wisdom  that  became 
increasingly  significant  in  subsequent  years 
when  the  republican  party  was  torn  by  fac- 
tionalism and  strife. 

Mr.  Hamlin  in  1900  was  nominated  by  the 
republicans  as  candidate  for  attorney-general 
and  was  elected,  taking  office  in  1901.  Prior 
to  that  time  the  office  of  attorney-general  had 
been  little  more  than  that  of  ministerial  clerk 
of  the  governor  under  various  office  depart- 
ments of  the  state  government,  the  actual 
duties  having  been  performed  by  special  at- 
torneys who  acted  wholly  independent  of  the 
attorney-general.  Mr.  Hamlin  immediately 
announced  that  as  attorney-general  he  was 
the  chief  law  officer  of  the  state,  that  no  spe- 
cial attorney  could  be  employed  by  any  one 
without  his  sanction  and  approval,  and  that 
money  could  not  be  appropriated  from  the 
state  treasury  to  pay  the  fees  or  salaries  of 
such  legal  attorneys  under  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  state.  An  opinion  was  given  by 
him  to  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  which 
resulted  in  the  elimination  of  all  special  at- 
torneys except  the  attorney  for  the  insurance 
department,  who  held  his  office  under  the 
provisions  of  a  special  statute,  which  the 
attorney-general  expressed  his  opinion  as  be- 
ing unconstitutional,  though  he  preferred  to 
allow  the  decision  of  the  question  to  be  left 
to  the  court.  This  opinion  is  characteristic 
of  the  policy  pursued  by  Mr.  Hamlin  during 
his  entire  administration.  Through  active  per- 
sonal industry,  with  an  office  force  and  appro- 
priations less  than  one-fifth  that  allowed  his 
successors,  he  performed  the  duties  of  the 
office  with  such  distinguished  ability  that  he 
commanded  the  approval,  not  only  of  his  party 
and  factional  friends  and  associates,  but  of 
the  lawyers  and  press  of  the  entire  state.  A 
number  of  special  achievements  are  credited 
to  his  administration.  His  vigorous  measures 
brought  into  the  state  treasury  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  party  sums  due  from  the 
national  Government  since  the  Civil  war,  also 
taxes  withheld  from  the  state,  and  payments 
held  by  insurance  companies.  He  destroyed 
the  system  of  paying  salaries  without  ap- 
propriations for  that  purpose  as  required  by 
the  Constitution.  He  conducted  the  Chicago 
Sanitary  District  case,  in  which  the  State  of 


Missouri  questioned  in  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  the  right  of  Chicago  and  Illinois 
to  discharge  the  waters  of  the  sanitary  district 
into  the  Mississippi  River.  During  a  coal 
famine  in  Chicago  caused  by  congestion  of 
loaded  coal  cars  in  the  railway  yards  held  at 
the  request  of  the  consignees,  after  a  hasty 
investigation  Mr.  Hamlin  went  personally  to 
Chicago,  called  in  the  presidents  and  general 
managers  of  the  railroads,  caused  them  to 
give  preference  to  coal  traffic  and  make  im- 
mediate deliveries  of  coal  from  their  yards 
to  companies,  so  that  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  his  arrival  in  the  city  the  critical  con- 
ditions were  relieved. 

No  more  honest,  successful  or  universally 
approved  administration  of  the  office  of  at- 
torney-general has  been  rendered  during  the 
history  of  Illinois.  At  the  close  of  his  term 
he  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  nomina- 
tion for  governor.  He  was  defeated  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  state  and  federal  political  or- 
ganizations, which  under  the  convention  sys- 
tem had  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for 
governor  completely  within  their  control. 
However,  his  defeat  caused  no  bitterness  or 
regret  to  Mr.  Hamlin.  After  leaving  office 
he  practiced  at  Springfield  for  a  time,  but  the 
arduous  duties  of  attorney-general  and  the 
excitement  of  a  great  political  campaign  were 
too  great  for  a  constitution  that  had  been 
weakened  by  many  years  of  arduous  profes- 
sional life.  He  soon  withdrew  to  live  peace- 
fully with  his  family  at  Shelbyville  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  December  12,  1909, 
at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-nine. 

General  Hamlin  married  Miss  Mary  Ella 
York,  daughter  of  Dr.  Eli  York  and  niece  of 
Dr.  Jesse  York  of  Windsor,  Illinois.  The  five 
children  born  to  their  marriage  were  Howard 
Burton,  Agnes  York,  Joseph  Howland,  Jack 
York  and  Mary  Hal.  General  Hamlin  was 
a  model  in  the  relationship  of  an  affectionate 
husband  and  father,  and  was  the  intimate 
associate  and  companion  of  his  wife  and  all  his 
children.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
though  not  a  helpless  invalid,  his  health  was 
so  poor  that  he  could  not  actively  engage  in 
any  business  or  pursue  his  profession.  That 
time  was  spent  with  his  family  and  life-long 
friends  at  Shelbyville,  esteemed  and  honored 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  players  on  the  stage  of  life  in  com- 
petition fiercely  struggle  for  a  time;  each 
then  is  succeeded  by  another  in  his  turn  and 
moves  on  to  dark  oblivion.  Only  those  who  bear 
a  flaming  torch  are  long  remembered;  and, 
measured  by  creation's  time,  their  fame  is  but 
a  fleeting  thought.  Yet  measured  by  lives  of 
men  this  honest,  loving,  faithful  man  gave 
much  to  those  he  knew  and  loved  and  left 
for  them  a  heritage  worthy  of  the  life  of  any 
man.  The  things  for  which  he  stood  and 
fought,  to  give  to  men  of  humble  birth  a  bet- 
ter chance  in  life,  the  principles  of  justice, 
truth  and  right  as  ever  held  aloft,  alone  may 
always  live. 

Hon.  Fitz  John  Campbell,  state's  attorney 
of  Jo  Daviess  County,  and  former  county 
judge,  has  been  one  of  the  men  of  mark  in 
northwestern  Illinois  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  has  come  up  from  poverty  and  restricted 
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circumstances  through  the  exercise  of  a  re- 
markable degree  of  persistency  and  energy, 
getting  his  education  largely  through  private 
study  and  effort. 

He  was  born  at  the  Village  of  New  Dig- 
gings, Lafayette  County,  Wisconsin,  February 
2,  1863,  son  of  Thomas  B.  and  Catherine 
(Gridel)  Campbell,  his  father  a  native  of 
Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
was  born  in  1830,  and  his  mother  was  born 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  28,  1834.  Both 
parents  were  probably  of  Scotch  ancestry. 
Fitz  John  Campbell  during  the  first  twenty- 
two  years  of  his  life  was  a  farm  hand,  and. 
the  horizon  of  his  opportunities  and  experi- 
ence was  bounded  by  the  farm.  His  only  ad- 
vantages up  to  the  age  of  eleven  were  the 
district  schools,  and  for  several  years  after 
that  he  was  able  to  attend  school  only  dur- 
ing the  winter  season.  Through  the  monoto- 
nous routine  of  farm  work  he  made  a  breach 
into  new  opportunities  by  study  at  home  until 
he  had  prepared  himself  for  teaching.  He 
taught  in  country  districts  off  and  on  until 
1892.  Judge  Campbell  first  came  to  Galena 
in  1889  as  a  student  at  the  German  English 
College.  He  finished  his  course  there  in  1890 
and  then  continued  in  post-graduate  study 
until  he  was  awarded  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  1891.  While  teaching  he  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Judge  William  T.  Hodson 
of  Galena.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before 
the  Appellate  Court  at  Ottawa  March  26, 
1895. 

Judge  Campbell  has  had  thirty  years  of 
active  experience  in  his  profession  and  pub- 
lic affairs.  He  practiced  at  Savanna  until 
1901,  when  he  returned  to  Galena,  forming  a 
partnership  with  his  former  preceptor,  Judge 
Hodscn.  They  were  associated  in  a  general 
law  practice  until  November  1,  1913.  Judge 
Campbell  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in 
politics.  Soon  after  locating  at  Savanna  he 
was  nominated  as  a  republican  candidate  for 
city  attorney,  being  defeated  by  local  issues. 
After  becoming  a  resident  of  Jo  Daviess 
County  he  was  republican  candidate  for  state's 
attorney,  and  on  November  3,  1914,  was 
elected  judge  of  the  County  Court,  taking  his 
seat  on  December  7  of  the  same  year.  By 
reelection  he  served  eight  years,  until  1922, 
and  in  all  the  business  that  came  before  his 
court  he  showed  the  qualities  of  an  impartial 
judge  and  a  careful  business  administrator. 
In  1924  he  was  elected  state's  attorney  of  Jo 
Daviess  County,  and  in  this  position  has  again 
given  evidence  of  his  vigor,  his  integrity  and 
fidelity  to  all  the  confidence  expressed  by  the 
voters  in  his  choice. 

Several  times  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  called 
to  Chicago  to  hold  municipal  court.  Among 
his  professional  connections  during  his  active 
law  practice,  he  represented  as  attorney  the 
Sales  Mound  Banking  Company,  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railway,  and  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  and  also  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad.  He  has  gained  the 
reputation  of  being  a  citizen  who  can  be  relied 
upon  for  effective  participation  and  aid  in  all 
movements  for  the  general  welfare.  He  is  a 
past  exalted  ruler  of  the  Lodge  of  Elks  at 
Galena  and  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,    Modern   Woodmen   of   America,   An- 


cient Free  and  Accepted  Masons  and  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Judge  Campbell  married,  April  26,  1896, 
Miss  Lizzie  Oldenberg,  daughter  of  John  Old- 
enberg,  of  Galena.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Campbell 
were  students  together  in  college  and  gradu- 
ated in  the  same  class. 

John  Baptiste  Fischer.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  architecture  worthy  of  a  city  such  as 
Chicago,  John  Baptiste  Fischer,  architect  and 
engineer,  has  played  an  important  role.  This 
is  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
never  enjoyed  a  technical  training  in  any  of 
the  accredited  institutions  devoted  to  his  spe- 
cialties, his  education  having  been  virtually 
confined  to  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  yet 
his  professional  career  includes  a  number  of 
notable  achievements  and  he  enjoys  high 
standing  and  reputation. 

Mr.  Fischer  was  born  at  Chicago,  August  9, 
1874,  and  is  a  son  of  John  W.  and  Elizabeth 
(Lahr)  Fischer,  both  residents  of  the  city. 
His  father  was  born  in  Bohemian  Austria, 
and  was  an  Austrian  soldier  in  the  war  with 
Germany  in  1866,  soon  after  which  he  came  to 
the  United  States  and  was  married  in  this 
city.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  meat  packing 
industry  in  Chicago  and  was  associated  with 
Philip  D.  Armour,  "Old  Hutch"  and  other 
notables  in  the  earlier  years  of  that  industry. 
He  is  now  retired  from  active  business  life. 
Mrs.  Fischer  is  a  native  of  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Fischer  after  attending  the  grade  and 
high  schools  took  a  course  at  the  Art  Institute 
and  then  interested  himself  in  drafting  and 
designing,  for  several  years  being  head  drafts- 
man and  chief  designer  for  the  famous  archi- 
tectural firm  of  Shipley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge  of 
Chicago.  In  this  position  he  had  charge  of 
the  designing  and  construction  of  several  of 
the  buildings  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  as 
well  as  the  Borland  Building,  the  Corn  Ex- 
change (now  the  National  Bank  of  the  Re- 
public) Building  and  several  others.  After 
eight  years  of  association  with  the  above  firm 
he  joined  the  firm  of  Postle  &  Naylor,  archi- 
tects and  engineers,  and  subsequently  became 
a  member  of  that  firm  under  the  style  of 
Postle  &  Fischer.  In  1924  he  took  over  the 
business  of  this  concern  under  his  own  name 
and  has  continued  it  individually,  and  with 
the  success  that  comes  from  years  of  skilful 
and  conscientious  prosecution  of  his  profession. 
In  his  work  it  has  always  been  his  first  aim 
to  combine  the  purely  artistic  with  the  prac- 
tical or  utilitarian,  and  plans  and  carries  out 
the  construction  of  his  buildings  with  the  idea 
of  making  them  as  nearly  exactly  appropriate 
to  the  business  or  industry  for  which  they  are 
designed  as  is  possible. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Fischer  conceived 
and  made  tentative  plans  and  drawings  for  a 
type  of  structure  to  be  used  for  civic  and  mun- 
icipal purposes,  including  that  of  a  voting 
place  for  all  elections.  Under  his  plans  one 
of  these  buildings  would  be  placed  in  each 
voting  section  of  the  city,  amid  appropriate 
surroundings  and  would  be  large  enough  to  be 
used  as  a  place  of  public  meeting.  It  would 
be    embellished    with    inscriptions,    sculptures, 
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paintings,  etc.,  to  illustrate  the  progress  and 
development  of  government  and  civilization 
in  the  United  States,  and  one  of  its  functions 
would  be  the  holding  of  public  meetings  for 
instruction  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  its  government,  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship,  the  duty  to  vote  intelligently, 
and  patriotic  subjects  of  general  nature.  This 
idea  Mr.  Fischer  would  have  carried  out  not 
alone  at  Chicago,  but  throughout  the  United 
States,  making  it  a  national  institution  for 
uplifting  the  ballot  and  giving  to  the  country 
such  laws  and  officials  as  truly  represent  the 
intelligent  thought  and  deliberate  choice  of  its 
citizens.  It  is  a  very  high  conception  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Mr.  Fischer  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  So- 
ciety of  Architects  and  the  Western  Society 
of  Engineers.  He  married  Charlotte  T.  Olson, 
and  they  have  a  daughter,  Helen  Elizabeth. 
The  family  home  is  at  7322  Lafayette  Street. 
Street. 

Edgar  Nelson.  To  the  modern  generation 
of  Chicagoans  the  Bush  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic is  as  completely  typical  as  any  other  in- 
stitution representing  the  broad  domain  of 
art  and  culture,  which  conservatory  of  music 
has  grown  naturally  out  of  the  artistic  im- 
pulses of  the  city,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason 
it  seems  to  have  its  roots  in  a  more  remote 
past  than  the  actual  date  of  its  founding  im- 
plies. The  conservatory  was  founded  prac- 
tically at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
in  1902.  The  founder  was  William  Lincoln 
Bush,  a  widely  known  patron  of  music,  who 
instituted  it  as  a  memorial  to  his  father,  Wil- 
liam H.  Bush.  William  L.  Bush  enlisted  the 
services  of  Mr.  Kenneth  M.  Bradley  as  di- 
rector. Mr.  Bradley  was  the  director  and 
president  of  the  conservatory  until  the  close 
of  1925.  He  was  succeeded  on  January  1, 
192C,  by  Mr.  Edgar  Nelson  as  president  and 
director,  who  prior  to  that  time  had  been  vice 
president  and  associate  director. 

Mr.  Nelson  is  a  Chicago  product.  He  was 
born  on  East  Chicago  Avenue,  within  three 
blocks  of  the  present  location  of  the  Bush 
Conservatory.  He  attended  the  Ogden  School 
in  that  community  and  grew  up  in  an  artistic 
atmosphere.  His  father  was  a  director  of 
church  choirs  and  his  mother  a  singer.  One 
of  his  sisters  is  now  a  professional  singer  in 
New  York,  a  younger  sister  is  a  teacher  of 
music  in  Chicago  public  schools,  and  a  brother 
is  known  in  amateur  musical  circles. 

Mr.  Nelson  finished  his  post-graduate  studies 
at  Bush  Conservatory  in  1908.  He  attained 
a  creditable  position  in  his  art  long  before  he 
took  on  the  added  responsibilities  of  executive 
management.  He  is  a  pianist,  organist  and 
conductor.  He  is  conductor  of  the  Swedish 
Choral  Club  of  Chicago,  and  is  also  conductor 
of  the  Sunday  Evening  Club  Chorus  of  Orches- 
tra Hall.  Practically  all  the  eminent  singers 
have  paid  high  tribute  to  his  genius  as  an 
accompanist.  He  is  organist  and  director  of 
the  Oak  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Illinois  Music  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Chicago  Artists  Association, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  prominent  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Bush  Conservatory.  Mr. 
Nelson  married  Miss  Harriet  Schuettler.     Her 


father  was  the  late  Herman  Schuettler,  who 
prior  to  his  death  had  for  seven  years  been 
chief  of  the  Chicago  police  force  and  had  given 
practically  his  entire  life  to  that  service,  start- 
ing as  a  patrolman.  Mrs.  Nelson  has  long 
been  interested  in  dramatic  art.  They  have  a 
son,  Edgar  Schuettler  Nelson. 

Mr.  Nelson  is  a  member  of  the  B.  P.  0. 
Elks,  the  Lake  Shore  Athletic  Club,  the  Swe- 
dish Club  of  Chicago  and  the  Cliff  Dwellers 
of  Chicago.  In  1920  he  was  decorated  by  the 
King  of  Sweden  with  the  Order  of  Vasa.  This 
was  in  the  year  that  Mr.  Nelson  took  his 
chorus  through   Scandinavia. 

Harvey  Darling  McCollum  has  been  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  a  notable  figure  in  the 
legal  profession  in  Clay  County,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  practice  of  law  has  looked 
after  many  other  interests,  including  banking, 
farming  and  service  in  several  public  posi- 
tions. 

The  McCollum  family  belongs  to  the  Scotch 
Covenanter  class,  and  came  to  America  from 
the  north  of  Ireland.  From  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Alleghanies  they  moved  over  into  Ken- 
tucky. In  Kentuckv  was  born  Alexander  Mc- 
Collum, great-grandfather  of  the  Louisville 
attorney.  Alexander  McCollum  in  his  death 
gained  the  immortality  of  history  as  being 
one  of  the  seven  men  who  fell  in  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans,  the  concluding  military  event 
of  the  War  of  1812.  A  son  of  Alexander  Mc- 
Collum, the  soldier,  was  James  C.  McCollum, 
who  was  born  near  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in 
1806,  and  in  1829  came  from  that  state  into 
Illinois,  settling  in  Clay  County,  where  he 
developed  one  of  the  first  farms  in  the  county. 
He  lived  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Hoosier  Town- 
ship. 

James  C.  McCollum,  Jr.,  father  of  Harvey 
D.,  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Clay  County,  Au- 
gust 9,  1844,  and  was  in  his  eightieth  year 
when  he  passed  away  January  5,  1924.  James 
C.  McCollum  was  a  citizen  of  substantial 
prominence  in  Clay  County.  He  was  reared 
on  a  farm,  but  in  early  life  became  a  mer- 
chant at  Louisville  and  later  assisted  in  or- 
ganizing the  Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank,  at 
first  a  private  institution  and  later  a  state 
bank.  He  became  vice  president,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  before  his  death  was  president  of 
that  institution.  James  C.  McCollum  mar- 
ried, August  9,  1875,  in  Clay  County,  Mary  F. 
Long,  who  is  still  living  at  Louisville  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two.  Her  father,  Darling  Long, 
was  born  in  North  Carolina  and  came  to 
Illinois  in  1853,  first  settling  in  Wayne  Coun- 
ty, Illinois,  where  his  daughter  Mary  was 
born  May  5,  1854,  and  subsequently  moving 
to  Clay  County.  James  C.  McCollum  and 
wife  became  the  parents  of  four  children,  three 
of  whom  died  in  infancy,  Harvey  Darling 
being  the  only  survivor. 

Harvey  Darling  McCollum  was  born  at 
Louisville,  March  13,  1879.  He  was  reared 
and  educated  in  his  native  town,  and  took 
both  the  literary  and  law  courses  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  graduating  with  his  law 
degree  in  1901.  He  began  practice  with  A.  M. 
Rose,  continuing  until  Mr.  Rose  was  elevated 
to  the  Circuit  Bench  in  1906.  When  Judge  Rose 
retired  from  the  bench  in  1915  the  partnership 
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was  resumed  and  continued  till  the  Judge's 
death  in  1924.  Mr.  McCollum  has  had  a  large 
general  practice,  and  has  looked  after  the  legal 
interests  of  a  number  of  corporations,  serving 
as  local  attorney  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
and  Illinois  Central  railroads.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1926,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  state's  attorney  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  the  state's 
attorney.  He  has  also  been  interested  in 
farming.  He  served  eight  terms  as  master 
in  chancery  of  the  Clay  County  Circuit  Court 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
in  1908,  serving  in  1909-10.  He  was  also 
democratic  candidate  for  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  in  1924. 

Mr.  McCollum  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
order,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and 
B.  P.  O.  Elks.  He  married,  in  1914,  Miss 
Pearl  Kagay,  of  Effingham.  They  have  three 
children,  Harvey  Darling,  Jr.,  James  F.  and 
Harriet. 

Leo  W.  Gould.  After  a  broad  experience 
in  educational  and  commercial  work,  including 
public  and  general  accounting,  Mr.  Gould 
several  years  ago  bought  out  the  Waukegan 
Business  College,  a  school  with  a  splendid 
reputation,  founded  in  1904,  and  as  its  pro- 
prietor he  has  maintained  its  record  as  an 
efficient  school  and  has  improved  and  adapted 
its  facilities  to  the  demands  of  modern  com- 
mercial  life. 

The  Waukegan  Business  College  among 
other  assets  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Accredited  Commercial 
Schools,  which  is  a  primary  test  of  unusually 
high  standards  of  work  and  ideals.  Under 
Mr.  Gould  the  Waukegan  Business  College  has 
the  equipment  and  the  teaching  personnel 
which  insure  adequate  opportunities  and 
thorough  and  systematic  training  for  every 
pupil  who  exercises  normal  diligence  and  ap- 
plication. The  college  offers  four  general 
courses  of  study,  the  complete  business  and 
accounting  course,  secretarial  training  course, 
bookkeeping  course  and  shorthand  course. 

Mr.  Gould  was  born  at  Nunica,  Michigan 
in  Ottawa  County,  March  12,  1891,  son  of 
George  W.  and  Ellen  (Wiseman)  Gould.  His 
ancestry  on  both  sides  date  back  in  New 
England  to  the  time  of  the  Mayflower.  One 
of  his  ancestors,  James  Wiseman,  was  a  pri- 
vate soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  His 
grandparents  were  Lemuel  and  Ellen  (Lilly) 
Gould,  who  lived  on  a  farm  near  Hawley, 
Massachusetts,  all  their  lives.  George  W. 
Gould  was  born  at  Hawley,  Massachusetts, 
was  educated  in  public  schools  and  the  Arms 
Academy,  taught  in  his  native  state  for  sev- 
eral years  and  in  1888  moved  to  Michigan, 
locating  at  Nunica,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
jewelry  business.  He  is  now  a  resident  of 
Newaygo,  Michigan,  where  he  continues  his 
business  as  a  jeweler.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  has  also  been  in  the  ministry  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  at  Newaygo  he  still  fills 
pulpits  in  various  charges.  His  wife,  Ellen 
Wiseman,  was  born  at  Nunica,  Michigan,  at- 
tended school  there  and  has  always  been  very 
active  in  the  Methodist  Church.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  George  and  Alethina  (Lilly) 
Wiseman,   and  a  granddaughter  of  James  J. 


and  Arville  (Lawrence)  Wiseman,  who  came 
from  Genesee  County,  New  York.  James 
Wiseman  was  a  carpenter  and  cabinet  maker. 
In  1842  he  came  to  Northern  Illinois  and  set- 
tled at  Little  Fort,  which  some  years  later 
was  changed  to  Waukegan.  He  followed  his 
trade  there.  About  1850  he  and  one  of  his 
sons  engaged  in  the  hardware  business,  and 
continued  it  for  many  years.  James  Wise- 
man at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  presided 
over  the  first  meeting  for  recruiting  volunteers 
held  in  Waukegan,  at  the  Dickerson  Hall,  lo- 
cated on  the  second  floor  of  the  building  where 
the  Waukegan  Business  College  is  now  lo- 
cated, on  Washington  Street.  James  Wise- 
man in  1866  moved  to  Nunica,  Michigan,  and 
continued  his  work  as  a  carpenter,  cabinet 
maker  and  builder  until  his  death  in  1888. 
His  son,  George  Wiseman,  was  born  in  Gene- 
see County,  New  York,  and  was  five  years  of 
age  when  the  family  settled  at  Waukegan  in 
1842.  He  attended  district  and  private  schools 
in  Waukegan,  and  while  living  in  that  city 
he  became  an  employe  of  the  Parmalee  Trans- 
fer Company  in  Chicago.  In  1866  he  moved 
with  his  family  to  Nunica,  Michigan,  and 
there  was  associated  with  Sidney  Lawrence 
in  the  lumber  business,  but  afterwards  re- 
tired to  a  farm  and  lived  there  until  his  death 
in  1908. 

Leo  W.  Gould  grew  up  at  Nunica,  Michigan, 
finished  his  high  school  course  in  1907  and 
attended  the  Ottawa  County  Normal  College, 
completing  the  work  in  1909.  In  1913  he 
was  graduated  from  the  Commercial  Teach- 
ers Training  School  of  the  Ferris  Institute  of 
Big  Rapids,  Michigan.  From  1913  to  1918 
he  was  head  of  the  commercial  department  in 
the  high  school  of  Granite  City,  Illinois.  In 
1918,  he  took  his  degree  from  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance  of  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity. Mr.  Gould  in  June,  1918,  became  con- 
nected with  the  accounting  division  of  the 
Aviation  Corps,  and  was  located  at  St.  Louis 
until  September  of  that  year,  when  he  was 
discharged.  After  leaving  the  service  Mr. 
Gould  came  to  Waukegan,  and  was  a  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Waukegan  High  School 
until  June,  1920.  He  then  established  a  public 
accounting  office  and  had  several  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience  in  that  line. 

Mr.  Gould  in  1923  bought  the  Waukegan 
Business  College,  and  has  had  active  charge 
of  the  school  since  February  of  that  year. 
The  founder  of  the  college  in  1904  was  the 
late  B.  A.  Munson,  a  very  capable  educator, 
who  gave  his  personal  supervision  to  the 
management  of  the  college  until  his  death  in 
1922.  After  his  death  the  school  was  con- 
tinued by  Mrs.  Munson  until  she  sold  out  to 
Mr.  Gould. 

Mr.  Gould  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
order,  the  Bonnie  Brook  Golf  Club,  Waukegan 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  a  republican,  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Official  Board  of 
the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
Waukegan  for  eight  years. 

He  married  at  Nunica,  Michigan,  June  12, 
1912  Miss  Ola  Parkhurst,  of  Nunica,  where 
she  finished  her  high  school  education  and 
also  took  the  Chautauqua  literary  course.  She 
takes  part  in  church  affairs  and  Woman's  Club 
activities  at  Waukegan.    Her  parents,  William 
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B.  and  Olive  (Cole)  Parkhurst,  were  resi- 
dents of  Nunica,  Michigan,  and  her  father 
for  forty-seven  years  was  in  the  mercantile 
business  in  one  store,  and  during  all  that 
time  had  only  two  brief  vacations  from  his 
business,  once  when  he  attended  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago.  He  died  in  1915,  and  her 
mother  died  in  1916.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould 
have  two  children,  Ivan  Alan  and  Helen  Mar- 
garet. 

Pearl  Forest  Grove  is  superintendent  of 
city  schools  and  principal  of  the  Mount  Car- 
roll High  School,  and  the  work  he  has  done 
there  has  brought  further  reputation  for  his 
ability  and  skill  as  a  teacher  and  educational 
leader. 

He  was  born  at  Fisher,  Illinois,  June  3, 
1881,  son  of  L.  M.  and  Lucretia  (Parr)  Grove, 
and  grandson  of  William  and  Mary  (Cald- 
well) Grove,  who  were  born  and  reared  in 
the  southern  part  of  Indiana  and  came  to 
Illinois  about  1855,  acquiring  a  tract  of  gov- 
ernment land  and  developing  a  farm  near 
Fisher,  where  they  spent  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  L.  M.  Grove  was  born  and  reared  near 
Fisher,  attended  public  school,  and  after 
many  years  as  a  farmer  located  at  Potomac, 
Illinois,  where  he  was  in  the  general  grocery 
business  for  twelve  years.  Since  1912,  he  and 
his  wife  have  lived  retired.  He  has  been  af- 
filiated with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  for  over  thirty-three  years.  His  wife, 
Lucretia  Parr,  was  born  near  Quincy,  Ohio, 
and  was  brought  to  Illinois  when  twelve  years 
of  age.  L.  M.  Grove  and  wife  became  the 
parents  of  eleven  children:  Oliver  E.,  William 
W.,  George  W.,  Frank  M.,  Pearl  Forest,  Jes- 
sie C,  Leonard  M.,  James,  Letha,  Hazel  and 
Reva. 

Pearl  Forest  Grove  attended  public  schools 
in  Fisher,  Illinois,  graduated  from  the  Po- 
tomac High  School,  and  for  six  years  engaged 
in  teaching,  being  a  teacher  at  Potomac  from 
1903  to  1907  and  principal  of  the  school  at 
Armstrong,  Illinois,  from  1907  to  1909.  Mr. 
Grove  then  entered  the  University  of  Illinois, 
in  the  College  of  Science,  where  he  remained 
from  1909  to  1913,  graduating  with  the  A.  B. 
degree  in  the  latter  year.  In  1923  for  addi- 
tional work  he  was  awarded  the  Master's  de- 
gree. After  graduating  he  was  superintend- 
ent of  schools  at  Prophetstown,  Illinois,  in 
1913-14,  and  was  superintendent  at  Sheldon 
from  1914  to  1916.  In  1916  he  returned  to 
Urbana,  Illinois,  and  for  one  year  was  en- 
gaged in  the  decorating  business.  In  the 
spring  of  1917  he  became  an  assistant  instruc- 
tor at  the  University  of  Illinois,  remaining 
there  until  June,  1918.  Following  that  he  was 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Kirkwood,  Illi- 
nois, until  June,  1922,  when  he  came  to  Mount 
Carroll  as   superintendent  and  principal. 

Mr.  Grove  is  a  Knight  Templar  Mason, 
member  of  the  Eastern  Star,  the  Glengary 
Golf  Club,  the  Sequoia  Club,  and  is  a  repub- 
lican and  Methodist,  having  given  much  time 
during  the  past  twenty  years  to  Sunday  school 
and  church  work.  He  is  teacher  of  the  Men's 
Bible  Class  in  the  First  Methodist  Church. 

He  married,  July  25,  1906,  at  Armstrong, 
Illinois,    Miss   Janie   Hathaway    Kissack,   who 


finished  her  public  school  education  at  Arm- 
strong. Her  parents  were  William  and  Alice 
(Trotter)  Kissack,  natives  of  Illinois,  her 
father  a  farmer  until  his  death  in  1905.  Mrs. 
Kissack  spent  her  last  years  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Grove.  Mrs.  Grove's  grandfather  was 
William  Kissack,  who  was  born  and  reared 
on  the  Isle  of  Man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grove  have 
four  children,  Alma  Evelyn,  Donald  William, 
Eugene  Forest  and  Robert  Louis.  Alma  Eve- 
lyn graduated  from  the  Mount  Carroll  High 
School  in  1925.  Donald  William  is  a  member 
of  the  h:'gh  school,  class  of  1927,  while  the 
two  younger  children  are  in  grade  school. 

David  T.  Webb,  owner  of  the  Lake  County 
Fuel  &  Supply  Company  at  Waukegan,  has 
been  the  important  factor  in  establishing  and 
conducting  several  successful  business  enter- 
prises in  Lake  County,  and  as  a  citizen  has 
been  much  admired  for  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion he  has  shown  toward  all  the  enterprises 
in  his  community. 

Mr.  Webb  is  member  of  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  pioneer  families  of  Lake  County  and 
was  born  in  the  Gages  Lake  community  of 
Warren  Township,  July  18,  1868.  His  pater- 
nal grandparents  were  Thomas  P.  and  Mar- 
garet (Fink)  Webb,  who  came  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  Ithaca,  New  York,  to  Lake  County, 
Illinois,  in  1846,  settling  near  Gages  Lake  in 
Antioch  Township.  He  took  up  land  from  the 
Government,  and  five  of  his  brothers  likewise 
took  up  land  in  the  same  vicinity.  These 
brothers  were  George,  Albert,  Charles,  Chris- 
topher and  Ira,  and  many  members  of  the 
family  have  lived  in  that  community  ever 
since.  Thomas  Webb  was  a  millwright  by 
trade.  While  developing  his  farm  he  worked 
at  his  trade  in  Chicago,  and  sometimes  in 
order  to  spend  a  Sunday  at  home  with  his 
family  would  walk  all  the  way  from  Chicago 
to  Gages  Lake. 

His  son,  Chase  Webb,  was  born  in  New  York 
State  in  1843,  and  was  three  years  old  when 
brought  to  Illinois.  He  attended  public  school 
in  Lake  County,  and  worked  on  the  home- 
stead farm  until  the  Civil  war.  He  enlisted 
in  Company  C  of  the  Ninety-sixth  Illinois  In- 
fantry, was  in  service  with  a  supply  train 
and  participated  in  many  battles.  After  the 
war  he  became  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  In  1865,  soon  after  being 
mustered  out,  he  married  and  took  up  farming 
and  was  also  a  stock  buyer.  In  1886  he  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Lake  County  and  filled  that 
office  for  four  years.  Afterwards  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  was  chief  of  police  of  Wau- 
kegan. Chase  E.  Webb  died  in  August,  1916. 
His  wife  was  Jeanette  Minto,  who  was  born 
at  Loon  Lake  in  Antioch  Township,  Lake 
County,  in  1845.  She  attended  the  old  Wau- 
kegan Academy  and  was  a  teacher  before  her 
marriage.  For  many  years  she  was  a  devout 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church.  Her 
death  occurred  in  1889.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  David  and  Jane  (Johnson)  Minto,  both  of 
whom  were  natives  of  Scotland.  In  1844, 
with  their  two  oldest  children,  they  came  to 
America  and  settled  at  Loon  Lake  in  Lake 
County  Illinois,  where  they  were  among  the 
first    to    develop    land    to    farming    purposes. 
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One  son,  David  Minto,  was  in  the  Civil  war, 
likewise  in  Company  C  of  the  Ninety-sixth 
Illinois   Infantry. 

David  T.  Webb  attended  public  school  at 
Avon  Center  in  Lake  County,  and  until  1889 
was  a  student  in  the  Bryant  and  Stratton 
Business  College  in  Chicago.  In  the  fall  of 
1890  he  became  deputy  sheriff  under  his  father, 
and  in  1891  engaged  in  the  ice  business.  Mr. 
Webb  built  up  a  very  successful  organization 
and  service  handling  ice  at  Waukegan.  He 
sold  out  in  1900,  but  in  1904  bought  back  the 
business  and  continued  it  until  1920.  In  1923 
he  organized  the  Lake  County  Fuel  &  Supply 
Company,  and  at  126  Madison  Street  at  Wau- 
kegan has  a  complete  plant  handling  coal, 
masonry  supplies  and  building  materials.  Mr. 
Webb  is  a  business  man  whose  abilities  have 
brought  him  connections  with  many  of  Wau- 
kegan's  most  substantial  enterprises.  He  is 
a  director  in  the  Waukegan  National  Bank 
and  the  capital  stock  of  this  bank  was  all 
subscribed  for  in  Mr.  Webb's  office  on  Gene- 
see Street.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Pure 
Water  Ice  Company,  the  Advance  Industrial 
Supply  Company  of  Chicago,  and  is  president 
of  the  Waukegan  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion. David  T.  Webb,  H.  C.  Burnette  and  A. 
L.  Brumund  are  now  building  in  Waukegan, 
at  the  corner  of  Genesee  and  Clayton  streets, 
a  new  theatre  building,  with  stores  and  apart- 
ments, covering  a  space  of  171x138  square  feet 
and  costing  approximately  $1,000,000.  It  is 
their  aim  to  open  the  theatre  in  September, 
1927. 

Mr.  Webb  is  a  trustee  of  the  North  Shore 
Sanitary  District  Board,  is  a  Mason  and 
Shriner,  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  the  Rotary  Club,  Hamil- 
ton Club  of  Chicago,  was  one  of  the  first 
directors  of  the  Waukegan  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  is  a  member  of  the  Glen  Flora 
Country  Club.  In  politics  he  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  republican  party. 

Mr.  Webb  married  at  Waukegan,  May  21, 
1891,  Miss  Ida  Miltimore,  of  Waukegan,  where 
she  finished  her  education.  She  has  been  a 
participant  in  the  various  social  and  civic 
activities  of  the  city  for  many  years.  Her 
people  were  likewise  early  settlers  of  Lake 
County.  Her  parents,  James  H.  and  Caroline 
(Peck)  Miltimore,  were  born  in  New  York 
State  and  were  children  when  the  Miltimore 
and  Peck  families  came  to  Illinois  and  settled 
at  Miltimore  Lake  in  Lake  County.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Webb  had  three  children,  two  dying  in 
infancy.  Their  daughter,  Lucille  J.,  gradu- 
ated from  the  Waukegan  High  School  in  1912, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1928  in  Stout 
University  at  Menominee,  Wisconsin. 

Norman  F.  Thompson,  Jr.  Rockford  is 
recognized  as  the  industrial  center  of  West- 
ern Illinois,  for  here  are  centered  some  of  the 
largest  industries  of  the  state  outside  of  Chi- 
cago. They  have  been  built  up,  almost  without 
exception,  by  the  steadfastness  and  ability  of 
the  men  who  have  been,  and  are,  heading 
these  undertakings.  One  of  these  industries 
of  international  prestige  is  the  Burson  Knit- 
ting Company,  of  which  the  president  is  Nor- 
man F.  Thompson,  Jr.,  who  has  held  the  office 
since  December  8,  1923. 


Norman  F.  Thompson,  Junior,  was  born  at 
Rockford,  March  14,  1884,  a  son  of  Norman 
F.  and  Adeline  E.  (Emerson)  Thompson,  na- 
tives of  Georgia  and  Rockford,  respectively. 
Coming  to  Rockford  in  boyhood,  the  elder 
Norman  F.  Thompson  has  risen  in  public  es- 
teem, and  today  is  president  of  the  Manufac- 
turer's National  Bank  of  Rockford.  He  and 
his  wife  were  married  in  1883,  and  they  have 
had  the  following  children  born  to  them :  Nor- 
man F.,  Junior,  whose  name  heads  this  re- 
view; Ralph  E.,  who  is  a  resident  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  general  superintendent  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Gil- 
lette Razor  Company;  and  Adalyn,  who  is  de- 
ceased. 

Given  a  careful  educational  training,  the 
younger  Norman  F.  Thompson  attended  the 
local  schools  and  those  of  East  Orange  New 
Jersey,  and  the  Hotchkiss  School  at  Lakeville, 
Connecticut,  being  graduated  from  the  latter 
in  1902.  He  then  entered  Yale  University, 
and  was  graduated  therefrom  in  1906,  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Returning  to 
Rockford,  July  1,  1906,  he  entered  upon  his 
long  connection  with  the  Burson  Knitting  Com- 
pany, rising  through  successive  promotions  to 
his  present  high  office. 

On  October  30,  1914,  Mr.  Thompson  married 
Margaret  Sheldon,  a  native  of  Rockford,  and 
they  have  three  children:  Margaret,  Nor- 
man F.,  Ill,  and  Adalyn.  Mr.  Thompson  is 
independent  in  his  political  views.  He  belongs 
to  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  to  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  The  Sec- 
ond Congregational  Church  of  Rockford  holds 
his  membership. 

The  Burson  Knitting  Company,  whose  im- 
mense plant  employing  800  persons  and  occu- 
pying two  city  blocks  and  seven  stores,  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  vision  and  inventive  genius 
of  William  Worth  Burson,  and  the  faith  in 
him  and  his  inventions  of  the  capitalist,  Ralph 
Emerson,  to  whose  generous  financial  support 
in  the  beginning  the  present  prosperity  is 
largely  due. 

William  Worth  Burson,  a  genius  in  mechan- 
ical research,  was  born  on  a  farm,  but  was 
given  the  advantage  of  a  collegiate  training, 
for  his  orderly  mind  that  was  that  of  the  well- 
grounded  scientist.  He  was  still  a  young  man 
when  he  was  awarded  his  first  patent,  and 
some  fifty  others  followed,  each  one  being  an 
important  contribution  to  perfection.  The 
most  remarkable  of  Mr.  Burson's  achievements 
was  the  automatic  knitting  machine  which 
bears  his  name.  Developed  after  years  of  the 
closest  application,  this  marvelous  machine  ac- 
tually knits  stockings  from  toe  to  top  to  fit 
each  curve  of  the  leg.  Until  it  was  invented 
all  full-fashioned  hose  had  to  be  made  with 
a  seam.  Just  as  the  hand  knitters  use  a  dif- 
ferent number  of  stitches  at  the  ankle,  the 
calf  and  the  knee,  so  the  Burson  process 
shapes  the  stockings  in  the  knitting  with  form- 
fitting  perfection.  This  is  the  celebrated  "Vee 
Weave"  employed  today  in  knitting  Burson 
hosiery,  probably  the  greatest  contribution 
ever  known  to  the  art  of  knitting. 

Time  and  the  mellowing  studies  and  labors 
of  his  calling  developed  Burson  the  boy  pioneer 
into  Burson  the  scientist  with  flowing  white 
beard    and    hair.      Little   children    called    him 
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"Santy,"  and  he  went  about  with  boxes  of 
miniature  stockings  in  his  pockets  to  give  to 
those  who  thought  they  recognized  in  him 
their  patron  saint. 

To  William  Worth  Burson  fashionably 
gowned  women  owe  the  comfort  and  perfectly 
fitting  qualities  of  Burson  "Vee  Weave" 
Hosiery.  The  admirers  and  wearers  of  these 
superb  stockings  are  numbered  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  It  is  said,  and  no  doubt 
with  authority,  that  once  a  woman  is  accus- 
tomed to  the  trim  fitting  snugness  and  com- 
fort of  Burson  Hosiery  it  is  impossible  to  sell 
her  any  other  kind.  Mr.  Burson  no  longer 
guides  the  affairs  of  the  company  he  founded, 
but  the  same  principles  are  maintained,  and 
his  successor  is  carrying  on  in  a  manner  that 
retains  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  in- 
sures continued  prosperity  and  further  ex- 
pansion of  trade  territory,  and  additional  in- 
creases in  annual  returns. 

Orion  M.  Grove,  county  judge  of  Carroll 
County,  has  practiced  law  at  Mount  Carroll 
for  thirty  years.  His  professional  career  has 
brought  him  honor  and  distinction  in  the  lo- 
cality where  he  was  born  and  grew  up. 

Judge  Grove  was  born  at  Mount  Carroll, 
December  16,  1870,  son  of  John  S.  and  Mary 
C.  (Smith)  Grove.  His  grandfather,  George 
W.  Grove,  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Carroll  County.  John  S.  Grove  was  born  and 
reared  at  Mount  Carroll,  was  educated  in  pub- 
lic schools  and  after  farming  for  a  number 
of  years  engaged  in  the  drug  business.  He 
was"  elected  and  served  eight  years  as  clerk 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Carroll  County,  re- 
tiring from  that  office  about  1898.  For  fifteen 
years  he  was  deputy  clerk  in  McHenry  County 
and  since  then  has  made  his  home  with  Judge 
Grove  at  Mount  Carroll.  His  wife,  Mary  C. 
Smith,  was  born  and  reared  at  Mount  Carroll, 
daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Boyer) 
Smith,  who  were  early  settlers  and  farmers 
in  Carroll  County. 

Orion  M.  Grove  acquired  his  early  education 
in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of  Mount 
Carroll,  graduating  from  high  school  in  1889. 
After  that  he  attended  Beloit  College  in  Wis- 
consin, studied  law  a  year  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  finished  his  'professional 
education  under  private  lawyers,  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  Illinois  bar  in  1896.  He  has 
had  a  successful  and  diversified  general  law 
practice  in  Carroll  and  adjoining  counties. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  city  attorney, 
also  served  for  a  long  time  on  the  city  school 
board,  and  was  elected  county  judge  in  1922. 

Judge  Grove  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
order,  belongs  to  the  Sequoia  Club  and  the 
Glengary  Country  Club,  and  is  active  in  the 
Baptist  Church,  being  teacher  of  the  boys' 
class  in  Sunday  School. 

He  married  at  Oregon,  Illinois,  May  26, 
1907,  Miss  Clara  Diehl,  of  Chadwick,  Illinois, 
where  she  was  reared  and  educated.  Mrs. 
Grove  is  president  of  the  Woman's  Relief 
Corps  of  Mt.  Carroll.  Her  parents  were 
Frederick  and  Elizabeth  (Koehler)  Diehl,  of 
Chadwick.  Her  father  was  born  in  Germany, 
and  on  coming  to  America  took  up  farming 
as  an  occupation.  He  enlisted  in  the  Ninety- 
second    Illinois    Infantry    for    service    in    the 


Civil  war  and  participated  in  many  engage- 
ments before  his  return.  He  became  one  of 
the  substantial  farmers  of  Carroll  County  and 
died  about  1916.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Grove  are 
the  parents  of  four  children,  John  F.,  Judson 
J..  George  W.  and  Robert  T.  The  sons  have 
been  given  the  advantages  of  the  public 
schools  of  Mount  Carroll,  John  having  gradu- 
ated from  the  Mount  Carroll  High  School  in 
1926. 

Emery  Elza  Calhoon  is  an  attorney  prac- 
ticing law  at  Louisville,  and  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  of  Clay  County  for  over  ten 
years. 

He  was  born  in  Wright  County  in  Southern 
Missouri,  October  13,  1881,  son  of  William 
Jasper  and  Elmazy  Jane  (Burk)  Calhoon, 
and  grandson  of  William  Wesley  Calhoon,  a 
native  of  Virginia,  whose  father  is  believed 
to  have  been  born  in  England.  William  Wes- 
ley Calhoon  and  his  brother  John,  together 
with  their  mother,  moved  from  Virginia  to 
Gallia  County,  Ohio,  where  they  grew  up  and 
where  John  spent  the  rest  of  his  years.  Wil- 
liam Wesley  Calhoon  married  Jemima  Weath- 
erholt.  In  1871  they  removed  from  Southern 
Ohio  to  Effingham  County,  Illinois,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  Their  family  con- 
sisted of  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 

William  Jasper  Calhoon  was  born  in  Gallia 
County,  Ohio,  January  27,  1848,  and  after 
coming  to  Effingham  County  married  Elmazy 
Jane  Burk,  who  was  born  in  Indiana  in  1856, 
daughter  of  Gibson  Burk,  and  she  died  July  4, 
1908.  William  Jasper  Calhoon  spent  his  life 
as  a  farmer,  was  a  democrat  in  politics,  and 
died  in  Jefferson  County,  Illinois,  December 
20,  1919.  He  was  the  father  of  four  children: 
Elmer  E.  and  Emery  E.;  Wesley  S.,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight;  and  Welthy,  who 
died  when  twenty-seven  years  old. 

Emery  Elza  Calhoon  was  reared  on  a  farm, 
had  the  opportunities  of  a  country  school,  did 
some  of  his  academic  work  in  Austin  College 
at  Effingham,  and  in  1910  graduated  LL.  B. 
from  the  University  of  Chattanooga,  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Calhoon  taught  school  through  ten 
winter  and  four  summer  terms  in  country 
districts.  In  1910  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Tennessee  bar  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  Illinois  in  1914.  He  established  his  office 
at  Louisville  in  1915. 

Mr.  Calhoon  in  March,  1926,  was  appointed 
master  in  chancery  of  the  Clay  County  Cir- 
cuit Court.  He  is  a  democrat  in  politics.  In 
1913  he  married  Miss  Ethel  Jennings. 

Rev.  Charles  Robert  Dunlap.  Among  the 
Protestant  ministers  of  the  City  of  Cairo, 
Rev.  Charles  Robert  Dunlap  is  the  dean  in 
point  of  length  of  continuous  service  in  any 
one  church.  Reverend  Dunlap  is  pastor  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  a  very  able  and  forceful 
preacher  and  is  widely  known  as  a  public 
lecturer. 

He  was  born  at  Barkeyville,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1879,  son  of  George  W.  and  Emma  (Focht) 
Dunlap,  his  father  a  native  of  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  his  mother  of  Harrisburg,  the 
same  state.  Rev.  George  W.  Dunlap  is  a  Lu- 
theran minister  now  located  at  Beloit,  Kansas. 

Charles   Robert   Dunlap   was   liberally  edu- 
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cated,  attending  high  school  at  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  Wittenberg  College  at  Springfield,  Ohio, 
a  divinity  school  there  and  did  post-graduate 
work  in  a  college  at  Richmond,  Ohio.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  Lutheran  ministry  at  Cleve- 
land in  1902.  His  service  record  as  a  minis- 
ter includes  a  period  of  time  as  missionary 
pastor  at  Muncie,  Indiana,  as  missionary  or- 
ganizer at  Chicago,  in  a  similar  capacity  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  while  in  1911  he 
came  to  Cairo  as  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  whose  activities  have  been  greatly 
expanded  and  strengthened  under  his  able 
direction. 

~  He  married  in  1905  Miss  Ella  Phillips,  who 
was  born  at  Leetonia,  Ohio,  daughter  of  H.  R. 
and  Elizabeth  (Nold)  Phillips,  her  father 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  her  mother  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunlap  have  one  daugh- 
ter, Lucille,  now  attending  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Reverend  Dunlap  has  taken  a  commendable 
part  in  community  affairs  of  Cairo  and  is  one 
of  the  past  commissioners  of  that  city.  He  is 
a  republican,  is  a  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and 
has  been  chaplain  of  various  Masonic  bodies 
and  also  in  the  I.  O.  0.  F.  and  the  Encamp- 
ment degree.  He  has  acted  as  chaplain  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  Lodge  and  the  B.  P.  O. 
Elks.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Brotherhood,  the  Rotary  Club,  the  Association 
of  Commerce,  the  Egyptian  Country  Club. 

Earl  D.  Reynolds  came  to  Rockford  and  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law  in  1896.  In  1923 
he  went  on  the  Circuit  Bench  as  judge  of  the 
Seventeenth  Judicial  District.  On  May  2, 
1926,  death  overtook  him  at  the  height  of  his 
career,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  just  thirty 
of  which  had  been  spent  in  Winnebago  County. 

He  was  born  in  Van  Buren  Township, 
Hancock  County,  Ohio,  January  17,  1866,  son 
of  Volney  and  Christina  (Smith)  Reynolds, 
the  former  a  native  of  New  York  and  the  lat- 
ter of  Ohio.  Of  their  five  children  all  lived 
to  grow  up.  Judge  Reynolds  was  the  last  sur- 
vivor, with  the  exception  of  his  sister  Fleeda, 
wife  of  Ormie  Gleason,  of  Waldron,  Michigan. 
When  Judge  Reynolds  was  a  year  old  his  par- 
ents moved  to  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Wal- 
dron, Michigan,  and  he  grew  up  in  Hillsdale 
County,  attending  the  country  schools  and 
working  in  the  fields  during  the  summer. 
Later  he  attended  Hillsdale  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1891,  with  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts.  For  several  years 
he  taught  at  the  North  Adams  School  in  Hills- 
dale County,  becoming  its  principal.  Enter- 
ing the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  he  was  graduated  LL.  B.  in  1896, 
and  was  valedictorian  of  his  graduating  class 
both  at  Hillsdale  College  and  the  university. 
In  the  fall  of  1896  Judge  Reynolds  located  at 
Rockford,  and  in  a  few  years  had  gained  prac- 
tice of  a  large  and  important  character. 

He  possessed  many  of  the  qualifications  that 
are  sought  in  a  public  official.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rockford  Board  of  Education,  and 
in  1905  became  assistant  attorney  general  un- 
der Attorney  General  Hamlin.  In  1906  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature 
while  Judge  Shurtleff  was  speaker  of  the 
House,  and  in  1908  was  reelected. 


In  1923,  while  acting  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  County  Central  Committee,  he  was 
elected  judge  of  the  Seventeenth  District,  suc- 
ceeding Judge  R.  K.  Welsh,  who  had  resigned. 
Among  the  many  tributes  to  his  character  and 
service  as  a  lawyer,  judge  and  citizen,  one  of 
interesting  significance  was  voiced  by  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Sterling  in  the  following  words: 
"Judge  Reynolds  suffered  the  fate  of  other 
overworked  predecessors  on  the  Circuit  Bench 
of  Winnebago  County.  He  did  the  work  which 
two  men  should  have  been  doing,  and  paid  the 
penalty.  His  untimely  death  is  a  great  loss 
to  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  city  and  county.  As 
a  lawyer  he  was  well  read,  able,  resourceful 
and  successful.  As  a  judge  he  was  patient, 
just  and  fair-minded,  yet  fearless  in  his  rul- 
ings and  decisions.  As  a  legislator  at  Spring- 
field he  took  first  rank  among  House  members 
of  his  time.  His  passing  came  at  the  very 
prime  of  his  usefulness  to  the  people  of  this 
county  and  is  deplored  by  all." 

Judge  Reynolds  was  a  member  of  Rockford 
Lodge  No.  102,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  the  B.  P.  O. 
Elks,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  head  of 
the  national  law  committee  and  local  presi- 
dent of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  while  that  organization 
was  in  existence,  and  later  became  identified 
with  the  Second  Congregational  Church. 

Judge  Reynolds  married,  December  21,  1891, 
Miss  Florence  Keith,  member  of  a  prominent 
Boone  County  family.  Mrs.  Reynolds  and 
five  children  survive:  Keith,  assistant  agency 
manager  of  the  Rockford  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany; Lorenzo  D.,  a  farmer  in  Boone  County; 
Dorothy  M.,  a  music  instructor  in  the  Rock- 
ford High  School;  Lois,  who  graduated  from 
Hillsdale  College,  Michigan,  in  1925,  and  is 
now  teaching  English  in  the  Roosevelt,  Junior, 
High  School;  and  Margaret,  who  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1926  in  the  Rockford  High 
School,  and  is  now  attending  Oberlin  Col- 
lege at  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

John  E.  Brown.  No  suburban  development 
around  Chicago,  and  perhaps  none  anywhere, 
has  been  given  so  much  publicity  and  attention 
as  Niles  Center,  which  only  a  few  years  ago 
was  an  isolated  country  village,  seldom  seen 
or  heard  of  by  Chicagoans,  and  now  a  modern 
suburban  community  of  beautiful  and  costly 
homes  and  expanding  business  enterprises. 
The  climax  of  this  development  came  in  the 
spring  of  1926  with  the  completion  of  the 
new  Skokie  Valley  line  of  the  Chicago,  North 
Shore  and  Milwaukee  Railroad. 

All  of  these  developments  have  justified  the 
declaration  that  Niles  Center  is  "Chicago's 
Greatest  Suburb."  Niles  Center  is  a  village 
in  form  of  government,  and  has  undertaken 
the  unprecedented  task  of  carrying  out  im- 
provements in  street  building,  sewer  and 
water  installations  and  other  improvements 
at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000. 

The  president  of  Niles  Center  village  is  John 
E.  Brown.  Mr.  Brown  has  for  some  years 
been  regarded  as  the  village's  natural  prophet, 
and  no  one  has  been  more  active  in  advocacy 
and  in  practical  measure  for  realizing  the 
great  destiny  of  the  community.  He  has  more 
than  a  personal  interest  in  Niles  Center.     It 
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is  his  birthplace,  and  the  Brown  family  have 
been  prominent  there  from  the  days  when  it 
was   a  cross-road  village  in   Niles   Township. 

His  father  was  the  late  John  W.  Brown,  who 
died  in  1918.  John  W.  Brown  was  for  many 
years  a  merchant  at  Niles  Center,  a  large 
property  owner,  was  president  of  the  Niles 
Center  State  Bank,  and  filled  practically  all 
the  offices  of  the  village  and  township,  includ- 
ing that  of  president  of  the  village,  super- 
visor of  the  township,  trustee  of  the  village, 
assessor  and  police  magistrate.  His  widow 
still  lives  at  Niles  Center. 

John  E.  Brown  was  bora  there  in  1882, 
grew  up  and  attended  school  in  his  native  com- 
munity, and  since  early  manhood  has  been 
identified  with  its  business  and  financial  af- 
fairs. For  several  years  he  was  a  merchant, 
and  is  now  a  director  of  the  Niles  Center 
State  Bank,  of  which  his  father  was  president. 
This  is  an  institution  which  has  assets  of 
$1,750,000.  He  has  conducted  a  prosperous 
real  estate  business  for  a  number  of  years, 
handling  not  only  his  own  properties  but  others 
as  well. 

After  several  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Village  Board  and  as  village  treasurer  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  village  and  was 
its  official  head  at  the  culmination  of  the 
transportation  development  marking  the  com- 
pletion of  the  electric  road. 

Mr.  Brown  married  Miss  Kunigunde  Parou- 
bek.  They  live  in  a  home  that  is  one  of  the 
show  places  of  Niles  Center.  Their  three 
children  are  Marion,  John  and  Jane. 

Henry  G.  Horstman,  M.  D.  A  physician 
and  surgeon  over  thirty  years,  Doctor  Horst- 
man, of  Murphysboro,  has  his  share  in  the 
work  of  his  profession  in  times  and  conditions 
not  greatly  removed  from  those  of  the  real 
pioneer  doctor,  a  character  justly  celebrated 
in  history.  Doctor  Horstman's  career  has  been 
in  the  period  of  transition.  In  the  early  years 
he  traveled  over  country  mud  roads,  and  for 
the  most  part  without  even  the  aid  of  a  tele- 
phone. In  later  years  he  has  been  helped  by 
all  the  equipment  provided  by  modern  art  arid 
invention. 

Doctor  Horstman  was  born  December  11, 
1868,  on  a  farm  about  eight  miles  north  of 
Murphysboro,  near  the  village  of  Finney.  His 
father,  John  Frederick  Horstman,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Germany,  was  brought  to  America 
when  ten  years  of  age,  and  after  a  brief  resi- 
dence in  New  York  went  South  as  a  civil  em- 
ploye of  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  war, 
being  too  young  to  enlist  at  a  soldier.  While 
in  Mississippi  he  met  and  later  married 
Semira  Westfall.  On  coming  to  Jackson 
County,  Illinois,  he  located  on  a  farm,  and 
died  there  when  his  son,  Henry  G.,  was  only 
nine  months  old. 

Henry  G.  Horstman  had  limited  opportu- 
nities during  his  boyhood  and  youth.  For  a 
few  months  each  year  he  attended  a  rural 
school  and  the  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in 
the  labor  of  the  farm.  He  determined  when  a 
boy  to  become  a  physician,  and  his  subsequent 
efforts  were  directed  largely  with  that  end 
in  view.  He  attended  the  Southern  Illinois 
Normal  at  Carbondale,  later  studied  medicine 
in  St.  Louis,  and  graduated  M.  D.  March  19, 


1895.  Doctor  Horstman  for  fifteen  years  en- 
gaged in  practice  at  Vergennes,  in  Jackson 
County,  and  it  was  during  that  time  that  he 
performed  the  labors  of  an  old  time  country 
doctor,  riding  far  and  near  to  attend  his  pa- 
tients. In  1910  he  removed  to  Murphysboro, 
and  has  a  large  city  practice,  though  still  a 
popular  position  in  the  rural  neighborhood. 

He  married  Luvinia  Crawshaw,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Crawshaw,  a  farmer  south  of  Mur- 
physboro. Her  father  represented  an  old 
English  family  and  was  a  Union  soldier  in 
the  time  of  the  Civil  war.  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Horstman  have  five  children:  Heber  O.  and 
Archaelle  C,  both  in  business  in  Carbondale; 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Parks,  of  Murphysboro;  Mrs.  Ethel 
Stevenson,  of  Murphysboro;  and  Lorena  E., 
who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  University  at 
Carbondale  and  now  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  at  Centralia. 

Dr.  Horstman  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Order.  He  held  a  commission  in  the  medical 
Reserve  Corps  during  the  World  war.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
During  the  tornado  of  1925  most  of  the  town 
west  and  south  of  his  home  was  destroyed, 
though  his  house  escaped  with  small  damage. 
The  house  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Stevenson, 
was  destroyed,  though  none  of  the  family 
injured. 

Merton  R.  Harned,  D.  D.  S.  Not  only  is 
Dr.  Merton  R.  Harned  one  of  the  most  capable 
of  the  dental  surgeons  practicing  in  Winne- 
bago County,  but  he  is  also  one  of  the  most 
progressive  citizens  and  effective  civic  workers 
of  Rockford  and  the  county,  and  many  impor- 
tant improvements  have  come  about  because 
of  his  energy  and  ability.  Doctor  Harned  was 
born  at  Sycamore,  Illinois,  January  26,  1862, 
a  son  of  Edmund  B.  and  Susan  (Sivright) 
Harned,  natives  of  Long  Island,  New  York, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  respectively.  The 
mother  came  to  Illinois  in  1843,  and  the  father, 
in  1845,  and  they  were  married  at  Sycamore. 
For  many  years  the  father  was  engaged  in 
farming.  He  and  his  wife  had  the  following 
children:  Eugene  and  Rosetta,  both  of  whom 
are  deceased;  Arrianella,  who  is  deceased; 
James  E.,  who  lives  at  Rockford;  Susan,  who 
is  the  wife  of  John  Winchester,  of  Sycamore; 
and  Doctor  Harned,  whose  name  heads  this 
review. 

Following  his  graduation  from  the  Genoa 
High  School  in  1881,  Doctor  Harned  took  a 
short  course  at  Bryant  and  Stratton's  Business 
College.  For  one  term  thereafter  he  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching  a  country  school,  and  he 
then  entered  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1884,  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  Upon 
securing  this  degree  Doctor  Harned  estab- 
lished himself  in  a  general  practice  at  Oregon, 
Ogle  County,  Illinois,  and  continued  there  for 
two  years,  leaving  that  city  for  Rockford  in 
1886.  Here  he  has  since  remained,  building 
up  a  large  and  lucrative  practice. 

On  March  1,  1888,  Doctor  Harned  married 
Kittie  A.  Sewell,  youngest  daughter  of  John 
M.  and  Mary  Sewell,  of  Oregon,  Illinois,  and 
one  daughter  was  born  to  them,  namely:  Lora, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Arthur  E.  Sterling,  son  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  F.  E.  Sterling  of  Rock- 
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ford.  Doctor  Harned  is  independent  in  his 
political  views,  and  also  with  reference  to  re- 
ligious matters.  He  belongs  to  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America, 
Rockford*  Art  Club,  Kiwanis  Club,  University 
Club  and  Izaak  Walton  League.  He  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Den- 
tal Society,  Rockford  Odontological  Society, 
Winnebago  County  Dental  Society,  the  Chi- 
cago Dental  Society,  Illinois  State  Dental  So- 
ciety and  the  National  Dental  Association,  in 
all  of  which  except  the  last  he  has  been  a 
very  active  and  helpful  member,  having  served 
as  president  in  the  first  three  and  having 
written  many  papers  and  given  many  clinics 
in  connection  with  their  programs. 

A  close  student  and  a  man  of  science,  Doc- 
tor Harned  has  always  taken  special  interest 
in  educational  and  public  health  movements, 
active  in  University  Extension  Work  and 
president  of  Central  Parent-Teachers  Associa- 
tion. He  called  the  first  committee  to  organ- 
ize the  old  Rockford  Civic  Club,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  this  body  the  present 
park  system  was  inaugurated  and  other  civic 
welfare  work  was  boosted.  He  served  two 
years  as  president  of  the  Rockford  Club.  Sub- 
sequently, after  the  passage  of  the  Glaccan 
Act,  he  was  appointed  a  committee  of  one  to 
formulate  plans  to  organize  the  work  of  com- 
bating the  inroads  of  the  "white  plague."  As 
a  consequence  of  his  wholehearted  endeavor 
the  Winnebago  County  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion came  into  being,  with  three  visiting  nurses 
carrying  on  the  work  of  prevention  of  infec- 
tion throughout  the  county  and  nine  visiting 
nurses  giving  part  time  in  the  city  to  tuber- 
culosis work.  Another  result  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Municipal  Sanatorium  for 
treatment  of  tuberculosis,  with  accommoda- 
tions for  seventy  patients.  Doctor  Harned  is 
pi'esident  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Rockford  is  the  first  municipality  in  the 
state  to  take  advantage  of  the  Glaccan  Law 
providing  for  the  building  and  maintainance 
of  tuberculosis  sanitoria  by  city  and  county 
tax  levy. 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  Harned  were  among  the 
organizers  of  the  Winnebago  County  Home 
for  Aged,  and  have  for  nearly  twenty  years 
been  active  in  the  management  of  the  Jennie 
Snow  Home  for  Women.  Mrs.  Harned  as 
president  of  the  "Lady  Board  of  Managers." 
The  Doctor  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  es- 
tate left  to  endow  the  home. 

The  Harneds  are  real  pals  and  recreate  by 
travel  (having  visited  nearly  every  state  in 
the  Union),  by  golf,  photography  and  the 
management  of  a  large  farm  thirty  miles  from 
Rockford,  where  they  have  a  summer  cottage 
and  where  they  spend  many  happy  days  with 
friends,  children  and  grandchildren. 

John  F.  Peck.  A  former  president  of  the 
Illinois  State  Osteopathic  Association,  Doctor 
Peck  is  one  of  the  best  known  members  of 
his  profession  and  for  some  years  has  en- 
joyed a  successful  practice  at  Kankakee, 
where  his  offices  are  in  the  Cobb  Building. 

Doctor  Peck  was  born  at  Kankakee  in  1880, 
son  of  Fayette  and  Clara  M.  (Norton)  Peck, 
his  father  a  native  of  New  York  State  and  his 
mother  of  Michigan.     His  father  was  a  cattle 


dealer  and  later  traveled  and  sold  the  Bud- 
long  agricultural  implements.  He  died  in 
1883,  while  the  widowed  mother  passed  away 
April  15,  1907. 

John  F.  Peck  as  a  boy  attended  grammar 
and  high  schools  at  Kankakee,  and  after  leav- 
ing the  public  schools  depended  upon  his  own 
initiative  in  determining  his  career.  In  May, 
1912,  he  graduated  from  the  American  School 
of  Osteopathy  at  Kirksville,  Missouri,  and  since 
then  has  been  engaged  in  practice  at  Kanka- 
kee. In  addition  to  his  service  of  one  year  as 
president  of  the  Illinois  State  Osteopathic 
Association  he  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  as- 
sociation since  1920,  and  for  four  years  he 
was  a  trustee  of  the  Chicago  College  of  Oste- 
opathy. Doctor  Peck  for  several  years  was 
in  the  furniture  business  at  Gotebo,  Okla- 
homa, and  for  three  years  of  that  time  was 
president  of  the  town  board. 

He  married,  April  20,  1907,  Lucia  DeShon 
Baldwin,  a  native  of  Onarga,  Illinois,  and 
daughter  of  James  and  Harriet  (Babcock) 
Baldwin.  Doctor  Peck  is  a  Presbyterian,  a 
republican,  is  a  Mason  and  member  of  the 
Eastern  Star  and  B.  P.  O.  Elks.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Round  Table  Club  of  Kankakee. 
His  home  is  at  880  South  Greenwood  Avenue. 

Isaac  K.  Levy  is  a  native  of  southern  Illi- 
nois, and  for  many  years  has  been  a  lawyer 
in  practice  at  Murphysboro.  His  prominence 
as  a  citizen  is  based  on  his  unostentatious 
service  and  worth,  rather  than  his  own  pre- 
sumptions. 

He  was  born  at  Murphysboro  February  1, 
1878.  His  father,  Abe  Levy,  moved  from  In- 
diana to  Murphysboro  in  1875,  and  his  home 
prior  to  living  in  Indiana  was  Ohio.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  merchant  in  Murphysboro. 

Isaac  K.  Levy  never  had  the  opportunity 
to  attend  a  law  college.  He  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Murphysboro  and  depended  on 
his  own  exertions  and  application  to  qualify 
for  the  profession  which  was  his  ambitious 
goal  from  boyhood.  He  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  John  M.  Herbert,  and  in  1899  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  afterward  became  a 
law  partner  of  Mr.  Herbert,  and  for  six  years 
they  practiced  together  under  the  firm  name 
of  Herbert  &  Levy. 

Mr.  Levy  in  1908  was  elected  state's  attor- 
ney of  Jackson  County,  and  served  the  term 
1908-12.  Since  leaving  that  office  he  has  been 
very  actively  engaged  in  a  general  law  prac- 
tice, a  practice  by  no  means  confined  to  his 
own  county.  His  general  popularity  is  based 
on  public  spirit  and  whole  hearted  devotion 
to  the  welfare  of  his  community,  as  well  as  to 
his  success  in  his  profession.  Mr.  Levy  mar- 
ried Miss  Lillian  Hanks,  member  of  a  pioneer 
family  of  southern  Illinois,  and  has  two 
daughters,  Constance  and  Virginia. 

When  the  historic  and  very  destructive  tor- 
nado struck  Murphysboro  on  March  18,  1925, 
Mr.  Levy  through  his  activity  found  himself 
in  charge  of  the  relief  work  and  over  night 
had  organized  his  forces,  which  functioned 
very  efficiently  for  many  weeks  and  until 
relieved  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  general  chairman  of  the  Citi- 
zen's Relief  Committee,  when  the  Red  Cross 
Advisory  committee  was  organized  Mr.  Levy 
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was  also  unanimously  elected  chairman.  This 
committee  was  occupied  with  its  exacting  du- 
ties for  a  period  of  one  year  after  the  disaster. 
It  was  also  through  his  untiring  efforts  that 
the  state  of  Illinois  appropriated  $275,000.00 
to  rebuild  the  public  school  buildings  in  south- 
ern Illinois  that  were  destroyed  by  the  tornado. 
Mr.  Levy  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State 
Bar  Association  and  also  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  for  the  term  1925-1926  was 
president  of  the  Federation  of  Local  Bar  As- 
sociations for  the  First  Supreme  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois.  He  has  a  younger  brother, 
David  B.  Levy,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
bar  of  Jackson  County.  Mr.  Levy  socially  is 
a  Mason  and  also  a  member  of  the  Elks  Lodge. 

Charles  Samuel  Deneen,  state's  attorney 
of  Cook  County  from  1896  to  1904,  governor 
of  Illinois  from  1904  to  1912,  and  United 
States  Senator  from  Illinois  since  February, 
1925,  has  probably  more  than  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries demonstrated  consistent  leader- 
ship and  power  in  Illinois  politics  and  public 
life. 

Through  his  professional  and  political  ca- 
reer his  home  has  been  in  Cook  County.  How- 
ever, he  has  a  strong  hold  on  the  affections 
of  the  people  of  Southern  Illinois,  where  he 
was  born  and  reared.  He  is  a  native  of  Mad- 
ison County,  born  at  Edwardsville  May  4, 
1863,  son  of  Samuel  H.  and  Mary  F.  (Ashley) 
Deneen.  One  of  his  great-grandfathers  was 
Risdon  Moore,  who  settled  in  St.  Clair  County, 
Illinois,  in  1812,  after  service  as  a  soldier  of 
the  Revolution.  He  was  speaker  of  the  Illi- 
nois House  in  the  Territorial  Legislature  of 
1814,  and  subsequently  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  First  General  Assembly  of  the  state 
and  served  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Assem- 
blies. He  had  freed  his  slaves  on  bringing 
them  to  Illinois,  and  took  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  Legislature  of  1823  in  opposing  a  con- 
stitutional convention  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing Illinois  a  slave  state. 

Senator  Deneen's  grandfather,  Rev.  William 
L.  Deneen,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  Octo- 
ber 30,  1798,  came  to  Illinois  in  1828,  and 
spent  nineteen  years  as  a  Methodist  minister 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  On  leav- 
ing that  profession  he  became  a  surveyor  and 
was  county  surveyor  of  St.  Clair  County  from 
1849  until  1855.  He  died  in  1879.  Samuel  H. 
Deneen  was  born  in  St.  Clair  County  in  1835, 
was  a  graduate  of  McKendree  College,  and  for 
thirty  years  was  professor  of  Latin  and  an- 
cient history  in  that  institution.  He  was  ad- 
jutant of  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth 
Illinois  Infantry  during  the  Civil  war.  His 
wife,  Mary  Frances  Ashley,  was  born  at  Leb- 
anon, Illinois,  December  18,  1836,  daughter 
of  Hiram  K.  Ashley. 

Charles  S.  Deneen  was  educated  in  public 
schools  at  Lebanon,  graduated  in  1882  from 
McKendree  College,  and  for  several  years 
taught  school,  reading  law  at  the  same  time. 
In  1885  he  came  to  Chicago,  attended  the 
Union  College  of  Law,  was  a  law  office  clerk, 
taught  in  the  public  night  schools,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1886.  His  first  office 
is  said  to  have  contained  only  a  few  worn 
books,  a  desk  and  two  chairs,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  clients   he  defended   prisoners 


who  were  without  counsel.  In  1892  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  but 
it  was  in  the  office  of  state's  attorney  of  Cook 
County  that  he  made  a  reputation  for  force- 
fulness  and  determination  and  integrity,  which 
qualities  have  been  at  the  very  foundation  of 
his  success  as  a  public  man. 

Governor  Deneen  was  the  first  governor  of 
Illinois  in  thirty  years  reelected  for  a  second 
term.  His  two  administrations  as  governor 
constitute  a  notable  era  in  Illinois  public  af- 
fairs, but  any  account  of  these  administrations 
belongs  to  the  history  of  the  state  at  large. 
After  he  retired  from  the  office  of  governor 
he  resumed  his  law  practice  at  Chicago.  How- 
ever, he  remained  the  real  leader  of  a  large  and 
progressive  element  in  the  republican  party 
in  the  state.  In  November,  1924,  he  was 
elected  United  States  senator.  On  February 
25,  1925,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Small 
to  serve  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Medill  McCormick  and  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  senator  for  the  unexpired  term  on 
February  28th. 

Governor  Deneen  married,  May  10,  1891, 
Miss  Bina  Day  Maloney,  of  Carroll  County, 
Illinois.  They  have  four  children:  Charles 
Ashley  Deneen,  of  Chicago;  Dorothy,  Mrs. 
Allmand  M.  Blow,  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  Fran- 
ces, Mrs.  Carl  Birdsall,  of  Chicago;  and  Miss 
Bina  D.,  who  was  born  in  the  executive  man- 
sion at  Springfield  and  is  now  a  student  in 
Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Theodore  Chalon  Burgess  was  a  distin- 
guished figure  in  educational  circles  in  Illinois, 
and  gave  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Peoria,  of 
which  he  was  president  for  over  twenty  years. 

He  was  born  in  Little  Valley,  New  York, 
April  29,  1859,  and  was  not  yet  sixty-six  when 
he  died  in  February,  1925.  His  parents  were 
Rev.  Chalon  and  Emma  (Johnston)  Burgess. 
He  graduated  from  the  State  Normal  School 
of  Fredonia,  New  York,  in  1879,  and  from 
Hamilton  College  with  highest  honors  in  the 
famous  class  of  1883.  He  married,  August  17, 
1887,  Laura  May  Briggs,  of  Fredonia.  In 
1886  he  took  his  Master's  degree  at  Hamilton 
and  in  1898  received  his  Doctor's  degree  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  In  1923  Doctor 
Burgess  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  from  his  alma  mater. 

After  graduating  from  Hamilton,  and  for 
thirteen  years  thereafter,  Doctor  Burgess  was 
head  of  the  classical  department  of  the  Fre- 
donia State  Normal  School,  and  in  1897  be- 
came head  of  the  department  of  ancient  lan- 
guages at  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute.  In 
1899  he  was  appointed  dean  of  the  institute, 
and  in  1903-4,  acting  director.  He  was  man- 
aging director  of  the  institute  and  president 
of  the  college  from  1904  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  his  de- 
partment of  ancient  languages. 

In  the  summer  session  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  1900-1909,  Doctor  Burgess  was 
professor  of  Greek.  His  literary  works  con- 
sist of  "Epideictic  Literature,"  published  in 
1902,  and  "Elementary  Greek,"  published  in 
1907.  He  was  president  of  the  Classical  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Middle  West  and  South,  and  of 
the   Illinois    Schoolmasters'   Club.      He   was   a 
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frequent  contributor  to  magazines  on  classical 
subjects. 

The  service  he  gave  to  the  Peoria  institution 
is  well  expressed  in  an  editorial  that  appeared 
at  the  time  of  his  death :  "It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  Doctor  Burgess  was  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  founder  of  Bradley  Institute  and 
the  college  which  succeeded  it.  He  set  the 
intellectual  fashions  and  moods  at  Bradley, 
and  with  the  aid  of  several  men  who  took  their 
Doctor's  degrees  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
— Doctors  Wyckoff,  Packard,  Ashman  and 
Comstock — set  up  educational  and  cultural 
standards  which  are  as  much  parts  of  Bradley 
College  as  the  beautiful  campus  upon  which 
it  is  located. 

"His  administration  was  pitched  on  a  high 
plane,  and  although  Bradley  had  lacked  needed 
buildings  and  endowments,  it  never  has  lacked 
the  inspiration  of  a  scholarly,  judicious  and 
modest  leadership.  Doctor  Burgess  cut  his 
gown  according  to  his  cloth,  and  not  only  main- 
tained the  traditional  Bradley  morale,  but 
held  his  department  of  ancient  languages 
amid  the  ding-dong  of  utilitarianism,  pragma- 
tism and  jazz.  To  a  lover  of  the  classics,  this 
achievement  alone  is  not  the  least  of  his 
accomplishments. 

"Death  discharges  some  obligations  and 
creates  others.  A  supreme  duty  devolves  upon 
Peoria  to  perpetuate  in  brick  and  stone  the 
high  ideals  and  unflagging  purposes  for  which 
Doctor  Burgess  gave  his  best  efforts  and  finally 
his  life.  No  man  can  be  said  to  have  died 
before  his  time  if  his  death  concentrates  pub- 
lic attention  upon  his  work.  'I  depart  from 
life  as  from  an  inn,'  said  Cicero,  'and  not  as 
from  my  home.'  Doctor  Burgess  is  still  domi- 
ciled in  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  those 
who  survive  him.  Tardily  the  friends  of  Brad- 
ley will  bring  the  brick  and  stone  for  new 
buildings.  And  when  they  come,  we  suggest 
that  one  of  them  is  called  "Burgess  Hall." 
Such  a  memorial  would  fitly  commemorate  the 
life  and  unremitting  zeal,  the  patient  effort 
and  wholesome  influence  as  educator  and  citi- 
zen of  Theodore  Chalon  Burgess." 

Another  view  of  Doctor  Burgess  was  ex- 
pressed by  Frederick  A.  Stowe  in  a  Peoria 
newspaper:  "The  chorus  of  acclaim  that  hon- 
ors the  memory  of  Dr.  Theodore  C.  Burgess 
supplies  new  evidence  of  the  advantage  which 
serious  men  have  over  "glad-handers"  and 
merry-makers.  Dr.  Burgess  always  was  dig- 
nified, and  in  many  respects  quite  unlike  the 
typical  up-to-date  college  executive.  Yet  he 
was  always  cordial,  appreciative  and  agree- 
able in  any  company.  Although  a  classical 
scholar  of  high  attainments,  he  observed  the 
rule  of  Apelles  and  never  judged  above  the 
shoe-tops.  He  was  not  forward  nor  osten- 
tatious. The  vulgarities  and  banalities  of 
others  may  have  grieved  him,  but  they  did  not 
incite  him  to  attack.  He  was  not  a  crusader, 
intellectually  or  socially.  He  did  his  own  work 
thoroughly  and  quietly  and  without  arousing 
jealousy  or  resentment. 

"With  this  equipment  Doctor  Burgess  al- 
ways commanded  respect  and  succeeded  in 
doing  without  pretense  what  would  have  been 
impossible  to  many  others.  Doctor  Burgess 
made  a  specialty  of  the  ancient  languages  and 
maintained  his  department  in  a  technical  in- 


stitution. Although  primarily  a  Greek  scholai, 
he  made  his  cultural  influence  felt  in  an  era 
when  the  public  mind  was  farthest  removed 
from  ancient  languages.  Indeed,  the  classics 
have  been  abolished  in  many  educational  in- 
stitutions." 

Dr.  Frank  Parsons  Norbury  was  born  in 
Beardstown,  Cass  County,  Illinois,  August  5, 
1863,  the  youngest  son  of  Charles  Joseph  Nor- 
bury and  Elizabeth  Peters  (Spence)  Nor- 
bury. There  were  thirteen  children  in  the 
family,  six  sons  and  seven  daughters,  of  whom 
one  son  (Dr.  Norbury)  and  four  daughters 
survive.  His  parents  were  early  settlers  in 
the  northwest  portion  of  Morgan  County  at 
Beardstown.  Later  the  north  portion  of  Mor- 
gan County  was  detached  by  popular  vote  and 
by  legislative  action  in  1837;  and  Cass  County 
was  thus  created.  The  names  of  his  father 
and  two  uncles  (his  mother's  brothers)  appear 
on  the  first  poll  book  of  election  held  in  Cass 
County,  August  7,  1837. 

His  father,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, came  to  Illinois  in  1836.  His  mother, 
born  in  Robertson  County,  Tennessee,  came  to 
Jonesboro,  Union  County,  Illinois,  about  1828, 
and  to  Morgan  County  in  1835,  with  three  sis- 
ters, following  the  death  of  their  parents,  to 
make  their  home  with  their  brother,  Isaac 
Spence.  Isaac  and  Absolom  Spence  were  pio- 
neers. Having  intended  to  go  "to  the  Galena 
Country,"  they  were  attracted  by  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Sangamon,  and  settled  in  the 
valley  east  of  Beardstown.  Isaac  Spence  la- 
ter took  up  his  residence  in  Beardstown,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  merchandizing.  He  later 
moved  to  Houston,  Texas.  It  was  in  his  home 
in  Beardstown  that  Doctor  Norbury's  parents 
were  married  January  9,  1839. 

Doctor  Norbury  is  a  descendant  of  several 
early  Colonial  families.  The  genealogical  rec- 
ord of  the  family,  compiled  by  his  sister,  Eliz- 
abeth S.  Norbury,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  traces 
their  ancestry  to  the  Mayflower  Pilgrim  col- 
ony of  Massachusetts;  the  early  West  Jersey 
Quaker  colony;  the  Swedish  colony  of  Dela- 
ware; the  Scotch-Irish  colony  of  New  Jersey 
and  North  Carolina;  the  English  colonies  of 
Virginia  and  the  Pennsylvania  colony  of  so- 
called  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  from  Switzerland. 
The  name  "Norbury"  is  English  and  is  one 
of  the  oldest  families  in  England,  a  family 
closely  identified  with  professional  and  polit- 
ical activities  of  that  country;  the  church, 
education,  law  and  medicine  having  represen- 
tatives for  several  hundred  years.  The  Eng- 
lish branch  of  today  is  represented  in  medicine 
by  Sir  Henry  Norbury,  surgeon-general  of  the 
English  army  during  the  Boar  war.  He  is  liv- 
ing in  London  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Although 
on  the  retired  list,  during  the  late  war  he  took 
active  duties  in  London  and  did  valiant  serv- 
ice, especially  during  the  "air-raids."  His  two 
sons,  both  physicians,  were  in  service  during 
the  war,  one  as  naval  surgeon  in  the  North 
Sea  fleet,  and  the  other  as  a  surgeon  in  spe- 
cial service  in  a  base  hospital  in  Flanders. 
Both  English  and  American  branches  of  the 
Norbury  family  are  descendants  of  Sir  John 
Norbury,  treasurer  of  King  Henry  IV.  The 
family  in  America  dates  from  Joseph  Norbury, 
a  school-master,  who  came  from  England,  in 
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1753,  to  Cape  May  County,  New  Jersey.  Here, 
in  1758,  he  married  Lydia  Doubleday,  a  de- 
scendant of  John  Howland  of  the  Pilgrim 
Mayflower  colony  of  Massachusetts.  Joseph 
Norbury,  with  his  wife,  later  lived  in  Cum- 
berland County,  New  Jersey,  where  their  son, 
Heath  Norbury,  was  born  January  25,  1760. 
Joseph  Norbury  died  in  November,  1769. 
Heath  Norbury  became  a  "school-master"  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  There  he  mar- 
ried, June  12,  1783,  Susanna  Britt,  of  Phila- 
delphia of  Quaker  descent;  also  a  descendant 
of  the  Swedish  colony  of  Delaware.  Heath 
Norbury  was  public  spirited  and  interested 
in  the  social  welfare  of  the  community.  Dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  (1793)  and 
later  of  the  yellow  fever  (1799)  epidemics  in 
Philadelphia  he  was  steward  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Hospital  Lazaretto  on  Tinicum  Island, 
Delaware  River.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Health  of  Philadelphia.  The 
Lazaretto  on  Tinicum  Island  cared  for  the 
afflicted  patients  during  the  prevalence  of 
these  epidemics.  In  the  epidemic  of  cholera 
in  1793  it  was  Stephen  Girard  who  largely 
financed,  individually  directed,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  relief  activities.  It  is  said  that 
this  was  the  only  time  that  "Stephen  Girard 
came  out  of  his  shell."  He  was  a  taciturn, 
recluse  type  of  man;  the  wealthiest  citizen  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  the  founder  of  Girard 
college  and  established  the  "Girard  Estate," 
which  today  is  the  greatest  financial  institu- 
tion in  Philadelphia.  The  city  of  Philadelphia 
memorialized  Heath  Norbury  by  Resolutions 
for  his  unselfish  devotion  and  fearless  activity 
during  the  prevalence  of  these  epidemics. 
(These  resolutions  are  in  possession  of  the 
family).  He  is  buried  in  Northumberland, 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  cemetery  where  rest  the 
remains  of  Joseph  Priestly,  the  discoverer  of 
oxygen.  Heath  Norbury's  wife,  Susanna 
Britt,  was  a  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Britt 
of  Philadelphia,  Quakers.  Mary  Britt  was 
the  sister  of  Col.  Daniel  Britt,  of  the  Conti- 
nental army  of  the  Revolution,  who  saw  serv- 
ice under  General  Wayne,  principally  on  the 
western    frontier. 

Joseph  Britt  Norbury,  son  of  Heath  and 
Susanna  Britt  Norbury,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, January  25,  1788.  He  was  educated  in 
private  schools  and  in  Penn  Charter  School, 
Philadelphia.  He  became  a  lawyer  and,  later, 
a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He 
held  court  in  Independence  Hall  (then  used  as 
the  Court  House)  in  the  room  in  which  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed.  When 
the  public  building  at  Broad  and  Market 
streets  was  completed  Independence  Hall  was 
restored  to  its  Revolutionary  period.  Joseph 
Britt  Norbury  married,  April  23,  1809,  Re- 
becca Minchell  Frick  in  Northumberland, 
Pennsylvania.  They  were  the  parents  of  four 
sons  and  three  daughters.  The  home  was  in 
Wood  Street,  Philadelphia,  near  Franklin 
Square.  Wood  Streets  at  that  time  was  with- 
in a  short  distance  of  the  northern  limits  of 
the  city.  Many  of  the  old  homes  of  that  per- 
iod, including  the  home  of  Judge  Norbury, 
are  yet  to  be  seen  in  this  neighborhood,  which 
neighborhood,  years  ago,  in  the  onward  prog- 
ress of  the  city,  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
incoming    foreign    population.      Joseph    Britt 


Norbury  was  active  in  civic  and  state  affairs. 
He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  in  attend- 
ance in  Harrisburg  when  the  declaration  of 
the  War  of  1812  was  made.  He  was  active  in 
the  preparation  for  war.  He  accepted  a  com- 
mission as  major  in  the  Pennsylvania  troops 
from  the  governor  of  the  state  and  served  to 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  original  commission 
and  the  sword  worn,  as  major,  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  Norbury  family.  Joseph 
Britt  Norbury's  wife,  Rebecca  Minchell  Frick, 
was  born  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  the 
daughter  of  John  Frick  and  Anna  (Witmer) 
Frick.  She  was  the  only  daughter ;  there 
were  six  sons.  John  Frick  was  the  grandson 
of  Conrad  Frick,  who  came  to  Philadelphia 
from  Switzerland  in  1732.  His  descendants 
have  been  prominent  in  the  church,  medicine, 
law,  journalism,  manufacturing,  finance,  bank- 
ing and  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land and  the  West.  Henry  Clay  Frick,  of 
Pittsburgh  and  New  York,  Dr.  S.  Frick,  of 
Baltimore  and  the  Fricks  of  Milton,  York, 
Lewisburg,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  are  rep- 
resentatives of  this  well-known  Pennsylvania 
Dutch   family. 

Charles  Joseph  Norbury,  the  second  son  of 
Joseph  Britt  and  Rebecca  Minchell  Frick  Nor- 
bury, was  born  May  22,  1812,  in  Philadelphia, 
during  the  absence  of  his  father  in  Harris- 
burg. He  was  educated  by  private  teachers 
and  later  attended  Penn  Charter  School.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  office  of 
an  "Importing  Commission  House"  engaged  in 
the  West  Indies  trade.  Later  he  was  with  a 
wholesale  dry  goods  firm.  It  was  while  thus 
engaged  he  met  William  Bassett,  of  Beards- 
town,  Illinois,  who  had  come  east  to  buy 
goods.  Upon  his  invitation  Charles  Joseph 
Norbury  came  to  Beardstown  in  1836,  and 
was  associated  with  Mr.  Bassett  in  merchan- 
dising for  four  years.  Mr.  Bassett  did  an 
extensive  forwarding  and  common  business. 
This  was  the  era  of  settlement,  growth  and 
development  of  Illinois  when  transportation 
in  commodities  was  by  river  and  freight  wag- 
ons. Charles  Joseph  Norbury  then  embarked 
in  business  for  himself.  He  owned  a  wharf- 
boat  and  warehouses,  dealt  in  boat  supplies 
and  was  engaged  in  receiving  and  forwarding 
in  the  shipping  business.  He  was,  also,  the 
local  express  agent,  being  the  third  agent 
appointed  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  As  express 
agent  it  frequently  fell  to  his  lot  to  transport 
gold,  in  original  packages,  sent  from  the  old 
countries,  largely  Germany,  to  colonists,  dis- 
tributed from  the  Indiana  line  on  the  east 
to  the  Military  Tract  on  the  west  and  its  limits 
on  the  north.  This  duty  he  performed  person- 
ally, going  on  horseback  alone  over  the  prai- 
ries and  most  times  unarmed.  He  was  never 
molested  and  carried  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars on  his  numerous  trips.  The  shipping, 
forwarding  and  distribution  of  freight  during 
this  period  was  very  active.  The  river  being 
the  main  channel  for  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise and  for  emigrant  passenger  traffic 
in  consequence  the  river  towns  became  centers 
for  distribution.  Likewise  centers  for  ship- 
ping produce  originating  in  local  and  adjacent 
territory.  Pork  packing  was  a  local  industry 
at   Beardstown,  with   Cincinnati,   Ohio,  as  its 
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only  competitor  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Charles  Joseph  Norbury  was  engaged  in  this 
industry,  also  as  a  grain  dealer  and  in  general 
merchandising. 

When  the  era  of  railroads  came  there  fol- 
lowed a  revolution  in  business  matters. 
Beardstown  suffered  and  was  at  a  disadvant- 
age in  competitive  trade.  When  the  Spring- 
field and  Illinois  Southeastern  Railroad  was 
completed  in  1871  Mr.  Norbury  became  its  first 
agent  in  Beardstown.  This  position  he  held 
until  compelled  to  resign  because  of  injuries 
received  from  foot-pads,  who  slugged  and 
robbed  him  while  going  home  from  his  office 
one  eveninp-  in  the  fall  of  1877.  He  never 
fully  regained  his  health.  He  later  became 
associated  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  lived 
to  the  age  of  eighty-three.  His  death  occurred 
in  Beardstown  March  23,  1895.  His  wife, 
three  sons  and  six  daughters  survived  him. 
His  wife's  death  occurred  ten  years  later  and 
two  sons  and  two  daughters  have  since  died. 
The  sons  were  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  and 
the  daughters  passed  seventy-five  and  eighty 
at  death. 

His  wife,  Elizabeth  Peters  Spence  Norbury, 
was    born    September    16,    1822,    in    Robertson 
County,     Tennessee     (near     Springfield),    the 
daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Spence  and  Kather- 
ine  Carter  Spence.     Katherine  Carter  Spence 
also  was  a  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  Co- 
lonial ancestry.     Thomas  Spence  was  born  in 
1784   in   Surrey   County,   North   Carolina,   the 
son  of  David  Spence,  born  in  New  Jersey  in 
1758,  and  Mary  McElyea    (Spence),  daughter 
of  Ludovic  McElyea,  formerly  of  York,  Penn- 
sylvania.     David    Spence   met   his   wife  while 
serving  in  the  Continental  army,  Pennsylvania 
Regiment,    in   the    North    Carolina    campaign, 
under     General     Francis    Marion,    while    the 
troops  were  marching  through   Surrey   Coun- 
ty.     Mary   McElyea   was   one  of  a   group   of 
young  ladies  who  served  buttermilk  and  wa- 
ter to  the  soldiers.     Gourd  dippers  were  used. 
The    dipper    with    which    Mary    served    David 
was  kept  by  him.     He  broke  it,  inscribed  her 
name  on  a  portion  of  it,  put  it  in  his  jacket, 
and  said  he  would  return  after  the  war.  This 
he   did    and   claimed    her   as   his   wife.      They 
lived    for    a    time    in    Surrey    County,    North 
Carolina,  where  Thomas  Spence  was  born  in 
1784.     Later  they  migrated  to   Tennessee,  lo- 
cating in   Robertson   County.     Mary  McElyea 
Spence  lived  to  be  104  years  old.     Her  death 
occurred   in   18G7   in   Robertson   County.      She 
was  a  remarkable  woman,  strong,  active,  and 
of    unusual    capabilities.      She    said    she    had 
lived  through  four  wars,  viz:      "The   Revolu- 
tion, the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War  and 
the    Civil    War."      And    that   her   family   was 
"divided   in  allegiance  only  in  the  Civil  war, 
when  she  saw  grandsons  in  the  Southern  army 
and  grandsons-in-law  in  the  Northern  army." 
David     Spence    was     the    son    of     Thomas 
Spence  and  Sarah  (Harriman)  Spence.    Thom- 
as Spence  was  born  in  Scotland,  a  descendant 
of   the    Duke    of    Argyle.      He    came   to    New 
Jersey   with   a   Scotch-Irish   colony.      Here   he 
married  Sarah  Harriman,  daughter  of  David 
Harriman,  grandson  of  Rev.  John  Harriman, 
pastor   of   the   First   Presbyterian    Church    of 
Elizabethtown,   New  Jersey.     John   Harriman 
v/as  a  graduate  of  Yale,  1667.     Memorials  to 


Rev.  John  Harriman  and  his  descendants  are 
inscribed  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church- 
yard in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  dating  from 
1664  to  1892.  John  Harriman's  wife  was  Han- 
nah Bryan,  a  descendant  of  Alexander  Bryan, 
one  of  the  founders  in  1639  of  Milford,  Con- 
necticut. 

Rev.  Thomas  Spence  and  Katherine  Carter 
were  married  in  Robertson  County,  Tennes- 
see, in  1805,  by  Rev.  Peter  Cartwright.  Rev. 
Cartwright  later  migrated  to  the  "Sangamon 
Country,"  locating  at  Pleasant  Plaines,  San- 
gamon County,  Illinois,  where  he  attained 
prominence  as  a  minister  and  organizer  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Illinois.  He 
was  an  opponent  of  Abraham  Lincoln  when 
Lincoln  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Congress. 

Katherine  Carter  was  born  in  Culpeper 
County,  Virginia,  in  1790,  the  daughter  of 
Daniel  Carter  and  Anne  Lemon  Carter.  Dan- 
iel Carter  was  a  descendant  of  Capt.  Thomas 
Carter,  son  of  a  London  merchant,  (Gentle- 
man), born  in  1630,  who  came  to  Lancaster 
County,  Virginia,  about  1650.  He  became  a 
captain  of  Militia,  commissioner  member  of 
the  House  of  Burgess.  He  married  Katherine 
Dale  about  1670.  Katherine  Dale  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Major  Edward  Dale,  member  of  the 
House  of  Burgess.  He  was  from  England. 
His  wife  was  Diana  Skipwith,  a  descendant 
of  Sir  William  Skipwith  and  Alice  Dymoke. 
The  Dymoke  ancestry  has  been  traced  (and 
certified)  back  to  843  A.  D.  The  Carter  fam- 
ily of  Virginia  has  been  from  early  Colonial 
times  closely  identified  with  the  history  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  South  and  of  our  country.  Present 
day  representatives  of  the  descendants  are 
found  principally  in  the  South  and  middle 
west,  and  are  especially  active  in  professional 
activities — church,  journalism,  medicine,  law 
and   public   service. 

Rev.  Thomas  Spence  and  his  family  came  to 
Illinois  in  1830,  locating  at  Jonesboro,  Union 
County.  Reverend  Spence  was  sent  to  Illinois 
to  organize  Sunday  Schools.  In  1835,  while 
engaged  in  this  mission,  riding  on  horse-back 
about  the  pioneer  settlements,  he  was  taken 
suddenly  ill  and  died  near  Duquoin. 

His  wife  Katherine,  preceded  him  in  death 
in  1833.  Reverend  Spence  and  his  brother 
were  very  prominent  in  anti-slavery  activities. 
The  latter  was  killed  while  aiding  slaves  to 
escape  across  the  Mississippi  River,  near  Cape 
Girardeau.  After  the  death  of  Reverend 
Spence  four  of  his  daughters  were  brought  to 
Morgan  County  by  their  brothers,  Isaac  and 
Absolom,  who  had  previously  migrated  to  the 
"Sangamon  Country"  and  entered  land  in  the 
Sangamon  Valley,  east  of  Beardstown.  The 
four  sisters  later  married  four  young  men 
from  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  two  of  whom 
were  brothers,  James  and  John  McClure.  It 
was  Elizabeth  (the  third  sister),  who  married 
Charles  Joseph  Norbury,  January  9,  1839,  in 
the  home  of  her  brother  Isaac  in  Beardstown. 
Dr.  Frank  Parsons  Norbury,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  the  sixth  son  and  twelfth 
child  born  to  this  union.  He  was  born  in 
Beardstown,  Cass  County,  Illinois,  August  5, 
1863.  He  began  his  education  in  the  public 
school  of  Beardstown,  graduating  from  the 
high  school  in  1881. 
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Mary  E.  Garm,  who  in  1890  became  his  wife, 
was  also  a  member  of  the  "Class  of  81."  Im- 
mediately after  graduation  he  became  office 
and  field  assistant  to  Capt.  R.  A.  Brown,  U.  S. 
Engineer  Corps,  engaged  in  the  Illinois  River 
improvement.  Here  he  served  five  years  with 
interruptions,  due  to  seasonal  conditions  when 
the  work  was  "shut  down"  during  the  winter 
months  he  attended  Illinois  College,  Jackson- 
ville, doing  special  work.  After  taking  up  the 
study  of  medicine  he  spent  his  vacations  in 
engineering  work  under  Captain  Brown.  In 
1885  he  became  a  student  of  medicine  in  the 
office  of  his  preceptor,  Dr.  George  Bley,  Jr., 
at  Beardstown.  In  1886  he  entered  the  Med- 
ico-Chirurgical  College,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. Here,  by  intensive  work  he  quali- 
fied to  enter  the  senior  year  at  Long  Island 
College  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  from 
which  institution  he  received  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  March  9,  1888.  Doctor  Norbury  then, 
by  appointment,  became  physician  on  the  Resi- 
dent Staff  of  the  Pennsylvania  Training 
School  for  Feebleminded  Children,  Elwyn, 
Pennsylvania  (near  Philadelphia),  of  which 
Dr.  Isaac  N.  Kerlin,  one  of  the  pioneer  and 
foremost  physicians  engaged  in  this  special 
work,  was  superintendent.  This  institution, 
with  800  inmates  and  well  organized,  gave 
Doctor  Norbury  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
have  training  and  experience  in  clinical  neu- 
rology, neuropathology  and  the  problems  of 
mental  deficiency  as  seen  in  children.  A  vis- 
iting staff,  doing  special  observational  work, 
of  which  Drs.  William  Osier,  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
George  A.  Oliver,  John  S.  Stewart  and  others, 
were  members  contributed  to  create  and  de- 
velop clinical  interest  and  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  Doctor  Norbury.  He  was  fortunate, 
too,  in  being  associated  daily  with  Dr.  A.  W. 
Wilmarth,  the  foremost  neuropathologist  in 
this  field  at  that  time.  The  proximity  to  Phil- 
adelphia and  Doctor  Norbury's  previous  con- 
tact with  the  clinics  of  that  city  enabled  him 
to  continue  his  special  studies  in  neurology 
and  internal  medicine.  Doctor  Norbury  was 
fortunate  in  coming  under  the  instruction  of 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Charles  K.  Mills,  Wil- 
liam Osier,  William  Pepper  and  others. 

Doctor  Norbury  later  received  the  appoint- 
ment on  the  Resident  Staff  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Jacksonville. 
Here  he  served  five  years.  He  married,  Octo- 
ber 2,  1890,  Mary  E.  Garm  at  Beardstown, 
Illinois.  They  made  their  home  for  three 
years  at  the  State  Hospital.  It  was  here  their 
son  Garm  was  born  January  27,  1892.  In 
July,  1893,  Doctor  Norbury  resigned  from  the 
state  service  to  engage  in  private  practice  in 
Jacksonville.  Here  he  aided  in  establishing 
Our  Savior's  Hospital  and  was  for  many  years 
on  the  attending  staff  and  is  now  lecturer  in 
the  Training  School  for  Nurses.  In  1893-94 
he  began  teaching,  and  was  professor  of  men- 
tal and  nervous  diseases,  Keokuk  Medical  Col- 
lege. Later,  in  1895,  he  moved  to  St.  Louis, 
having  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  internal 
medicine  in  the  reorganized  faculty  of  the  St. 
Louis  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  also 
professor  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases, 
Woman's  Medical  College.  He  was  also  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Medical  Fortnightly,  estab- 
lished by  Drs.   Bransford  Lewis  and   Charles 


Wood  Fassett.  Doctor  Norbury  became  editor 
later,  and  held  this  position  for  ten  years.  He, 
however,  remained  in  St.  Louis  but  one  year, 
returning  to  Jacksonville  to  become  physician 
to  Oak  Lawn  Retreat,  a  private  institution  for 
treatment  of  mental  and  nervous  disorders. 
He  also  engaged  in  private  practice,  and  later 
was  attending  physician  to  the  Illinois  State 
School  for  the  Blind.  He  was  appointed 
lecturer  on  psycho-physics,  Illinois  College, 
which  position  he  filled  for  eight  years.  He 
was  also  professor  of  mental  and  nervous 
diseases,  Keokuk  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and  continued  in  this  position  until 
the  school  was  absorbed  by  Drake  University 
of  Des  Moines  in  1908.  In  1901,  having  re- 
signed his  connection  with  Oak  Lawn  Retreat, 
he  established  the  Norbury  Sanatorium  at 
806  South  Diamond  Street,  Jacksonville.  (De- 
scription and  development  of  this  institution 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume.) 

Doctor  Norbury  having  been  active  in  social 
welfare  work  of  the  state,  in  the  Illinois  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  for 
twelve  years,  and  having  served  as  its  presi- 
dent and  member  of  committees  instrumental 
in  creative  interest  in  reorganizing  state  wel- 
fare work,  he  was  invited  by  Governor  Charles 
S.  Deneen  to  help  put  the  program,  which  he 
helped  to  create,  into  actual  service.  Governor 
Deneen  in  1909  appointed  him  superintendent 
of  the  Kankakee  State  Hospital.  Here  he 
served  two  years,  when  Governor  Deneen  ap- 
pointed him  medical  member  (Alienist)  of  the 
Board  of  Administration  of  Illinois.  This 
board  had  been  in  operation  but  two  years.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  finding  itself  in  the  varied 
responsibilities  thrust  upon  it  as  the  adminis- 
trative organization  having  in  charge  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  Correctional 
Institutions  for  Boys  and  Girls,  the  School 
for  Deaf,  Blind  and  Orphans,  the  Soldiers' 
Home.  Doctor  Norbury  brought  to  this  board 
his  accumulated  experience  and  creative  in- 
terest in  this  specialized  welfare  service.  He 
then  took  up  his  residence  in  Springfield,  at 
1133  Williams  Boulevard,  where  he  now  lives. 
He  resigned  from  the  board  in  1913  to  again 
enter  private  practice.  He  opened  an  office 
in  Springfield  and  later,  having  invited  his 
former  student  and  assistant,  Dr.  Albert  H. 
Dollear,  to  be  associated  with  him,  a  new  com- 
pany was  formed  and  the  Norbury  Sanato- 
rium, at  Jacksonville,  was  again  taken  over. 
A  complete  reorganization  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  Sanatorium  followed.  Doctor  Dollear 
became  the  superintendent,  residing  in  the 
Sanatorium  and  having  full  charge  of  the 
managerial  and  resident  clinical  affairs  of 
the  institution. 

Doctor  Norbury  as  medical  director  attended 
to  institutional  duties  and  outside  consultation 
field  activities.  He  maintained  an  office  in 
Springfield  until  1922,  since  which  time  he  has 
limited  his  work  to  the  Sanatorium  and  con- 
sultations. 

Doctor  Norbury  was  president  of  the  Board 
of  Welfare  Commissioners  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Governor  Frank  O.  Lowden.  When 
the  war  came  on  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Board  in  Springfield  until  Au- 
gust, 1918,  when  he  became  acting  medical 
director  of  the  National  Committee  for  Men- 
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tal  Hygiene  in  New  York.  This  committee 
during  the  war  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  Surgeon  General's  Office  of  the  Army, 
assisting  in  the  organization  and  recruiting 
of  the  Neuropsychiatry  Division,  also  in  or- 
ganizing the  transport  service  for  care  and 
treatment  of  mental  and  nervous  casualties. 
Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  the  director  of  the 
National  committee,  was  sent  in  1917  overseas 
to  study  the  conditions  over  there  leading  to 
the  organization  of  the  Division  of  Neuro- 
psychiatry of  the  A.  E.  F.  Upon  his  return 
he  enlisted  and  was  attached  to  the  Surgeon 
General's  Office  and  proceeded  to  perfect  the 
organization.  Later,  as  Colonel  Salmon,  he 
went  overseas  as  chief  consultant  in  neuro- 
psychiatry to  the  A.  E.  F. 

Doctor  Norbury  became  acting  director  of 
the  National  Committee  and  served  during  the 
combat  period  of  the  war  and  until  May  1, 
1919.  He  assisted  in  the  organization  for 
demobilization  and  was  one  of  the  group  that 
gave  aid  to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
in  Washington  in  organizing  what  is  now 
the  U.  S.  Veterans'  Bureau.  In  addition  to 
directing  war  activities  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene,  Doctor  Norbury 
carried  on  the  regular  work  of  this  committee. 
In  this  capacity  he  directed  surveys  in  sev- 
eral states,  the  object  of  which  was  to  im- 
prove the  treatment  and  care  of  the  insane 
and  feeble  minded,  also  to  suggest  improved 
legislation.  He  with  Dr.  Charles  W.  Pilgrim 
of  the  New  York  State  Hospital  Commission, 
and  Dr.  George  W.  Klein  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission,  drafted  the  Model  Commitment 
Law,  now  in  force  in  many  states  of  the 
Union.  He  also  assisted  in  memoralizing  the 
General  Assembly  of  Missouri  leading  to  en- 
actment of  improved  laws,  governing  state 
welfare  work. 

Upon  his  return  to  his  home  in  Springfield 
in  May,  1919,  Doctor  Norbury  was  called  upon 
to  assist  in  organizing  the  work  for  care  and 
treatment  of  mental  cases  occurring  in  the 
returned  soldiers.  This  occupied  some  of  his 
time  for  about  three  months.  Later,  by  Act 
of  Congress,  this  work  was  provided  for. 
Doctor  Norbury  then  returned  to  his  regular 
medical  duties  as  consulting  physician  and 
medical  director  of  the  Norbury  Sanatorium, 
in  which  activities  he  is  now  engaged.  In  pro- 
fessional lines  Doctor  Norbury  has  also  been 
active.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Morgan 
County  Medical  Society  in  1888  and  of  the 
Illinois  State  Medical  Society  in  1889.  He 
has  served  as  secretary  and  president  of  the 
County  Society,  as  delegate  and  active  com- 
mittee worker  in  the  State  Society,  and  for 
several  years  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Medical  Education.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  1890 
and  served  as  delegate,  also  as  secretary  of  the 
section  on  mental  and  nervous  diseases,  and 
as  delegate  to  the  committee  on  medical  educa- 
tion. During  the  existence  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Medical  Association  he  was  for  thirty- 
three  years  an  active  member.  He  served  as 
vice  president  and  later,  in  1910,  as  president 
of  this  association.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association;  a  fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians;  a  member  of  the 
Chicago    Neurological    Society;    a   member   of 


the  Central  Neuropsychiatry  Association;  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science;  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Eugenics  Society;  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene;  a 
number  of  the  American  Meterological  So- 
ciety; honorary  member  of  the  Colorado  State 
Medical  Society,  the  Chicago  Medical  Society 
and  the  Adams  County  Medical  Society. 
Dr.  Norbury  has  been  active  in  social  welfare 
work,  local,  state  and  national,  having  organ- 
ized mental  clinics  in  Springfield  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Juvenile  Court,  also  in  mental 
hygiene  activities  in  central  Illinois.  He  is 
now  honorary  chairman  of  the  Central  Illinois 
Mental  Hygiene  Society.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  interested  in  propaganda  work  in 
mental  hygiene,  and  has  appeared  in  most  of 
the  cities  of  Illinois  in  public  addressed  in  this 
service. 

Doctor  Norbury  married,  October  2,  1890, 
Mary  E.  Garm  at  Beardstown,  Illinois.  His 
wife  and  he  entered  the  public  schools  together 
and  were  members  of  the  same  class  through- 
out their  school  years,  graduating  from  high 
school  in  the  "Class  of  '81." 

Mrs.  Norbury  is  a  daughter  of  Henry  Garm 
and  Mary  D.  Garm.  Mr.  Garm  was  a  mer- 
chant and  banker;  a  native  of  Germany  and 
a  resident  of  Beardstown  for  many  years.  His 
wife  was  a  native  of  Cornwall,  England,  a 
descendant  of  the  Dunn  family  and  a  cousin  of 
John  Gregg,  who  was  one  of  the  foremost 
organizers  in  the  colonizing  of  central  Illi- 
nois. He  was  an  extensive  land  owner  in 
Morgan,  Menard,  Sangamon,  Christian  and 
Champaign  counties.  Mr.  Gregg  is  best  known 
to  older  generations  as  a  publisher  of  school- 
books  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  the  founder 
of  what  is  now  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Publishing 
Company  of  Philadelphia.  Two  of  Mrs.  Nor- 
bury's  brothers  reside  in  Beardstown,  viz: 
Robert  H.  Garm,  president  of  the  First  State 
Bank,  and  John  T.  Garm,  a  clothing  merchant. 
The  other  brother,  Joseph  E.  Garm,  is  vice 
president  of  the  Joplin  National  Bank,  Joplin, 
Missouri. 

Two  children  were  born  to  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Norbury.  A  son,  Dr.  Frank  Garm,  and  Eliza- 
beth. Dr.  Frank  Garm  Norbury  is  associate 
physician  to  the  Norbury  Sanatorium  and  en- 
gaged in  private  practice.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Illinois  College,  A.  B.,  and  took  his  Mas- 
ters Degree  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
his  M.  D.  Degree  from  Harvard  Medical 
School.  He  served  in  the  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital and  the  Boston  Floating  Hospital.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  served  as  pathologist  at  Camp 
Devens  and  in  overseas  duty  as  pathologist 
member  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  Unit.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  came  to  Jacksonville 
to  be  associated  with  the  Norbury  Sanatorium. 
He  married,  in  1918,  in  Jacksonville,  Elson 
Barnes,  daughter  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Charles 
A.  Barnes.  They  have  three  children,  Ruth 
Margaret,  Phyllis  and  Frank  Barnes. 

Dr.  Norbury's  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was 
born  in  Jacksonville,  August  13,  1896.  She 
attended  the  public  school  of  Jacksonville,  the 
preparatory  school  of  Illinois  Woman's  Col- 
lege, later  St.  Mary's  School  at  Knoxville  and 
still  'ater.  after  the  family  residence  was 
established    in    Springfield,    Monticello    Semi- 
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nary  at  Godfrey  and  the  Betty  Stuart  School 
in  Springfield.  She  is  at  home  with  her 
parents  in  Springfield. 

Doctor  Norbury  in  politics  is  allied  with 
the  republican  party.  His  church  affiliation 
has  been  with  the  Congregational  Church.  In 
fraternal  affiliations  he  is  a  Mason,  Knight 
Templar,  also  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  Most  of  Doctor  Norbury's  activities 
have  been  professional  and  in  social  welfare 
work.  He  is  fond  of  good  books  and  has  an 
extensive  library,  of  largely  scientific  and 
professional   standard  publications. 

The  Norbury  Sanatorium,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.  The  Norbury  Sanatorium  was  or- 
ganized, incorporated  and  established  in  1901, 
in  response  to  a  demand  recognized  by  Dr. 
Frank  Parsons  Norbury,  for  more  defined  and 
individual  private  care  for  patients  having 
mental  or  nervous  disorders  who  could  not, 
for  various  reasons,  be  received  in  general 
hospitals  or  could  not  have  proper  care  in 
their  homes.  The  natural  evolution  of  medi- 
cine, in  general,  and  neuro-psychiatry,  in  par- 
ticular, emphasized  the  need  of  trained  phy- 
sicians and  nurses  and  more  adequate  indi- 
vidualized service  to  give  the  care  and  treat- 
ment which  modern  medicine  demanded. 

In  1901  psychiatry  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  era  which  has  since  brought  it  into  recog- 
nition as  an  applied  dependable  science  of 
human  behavior.  Neuro-psychiatry  in  its 
fundamentals  (like  other  branches  of  medi- 
cine, based  on  the  great  science  of  biology) 
has  been  free  to  make  use  of  the  scientific 
method  and  in  duty  bound  to  apply  it  in  the 
relief  of  human  suffering  and  the  promotion 
of  human  welfare. 

Doctor  Norbury  had  constantly  in  mind  the 
full  meaning  of  the  trend  of  medical  progress. 
He  knew  that  the  general  practitioner,  though 
daily  in  contact  with  major  and  minor  mental 
disturbances,  did  comprehend,  even  if  he  did 
have  aversion  for,  mental  discordances.  Fur- 
ther, the  family  physician  really  wanted  help 
and  sought  it  when  it  was  available.  Unfor- 
tunately the  twenty-five  years  since  1901 
have  not  entirely  relieved  conditions  that  ex- 
plain the  apathy  and  indifference  manifested 
where  mental  or  nervous  disturbances  occur. 
But  there  is  an  awakening,  because  psychiatry 
and  general  medicine  are  now  nearer  together 
than  ever  before.  The  importance  of  actual 
physical  findings,  as  taught  by  the  internist, 
has  removed  the  empirical  descriptive  ex- 
planations of  psychiatry  of  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Today,  the  laboratory,  the  full  technic  of 
physical  examination,  prolonged  observation 
of  mental  symptoms,  personality  studies  and 
integration  of  all  factors  concerned  in  clinical 
problems,  make  neuro-psychiatry  a  depend- 
able science.  The  Norbury  Sanatorium  has 
kept  step  with,  and  contributed  to,  this  ad- 
vancement. With  the  facilities  now  offered 
it  is  able  to  make  a  complete  physical,  mental 
and  social  diagnosis  and  to  outline  care  and 
treatment  that  will  best  promote  adequate 
clinical   adjustment  to   the  factors   concerned. 

Organization:  The  present  organization  of 
the  Norbury  Sanatorium  Company  consists  of 
Dr.  Frank  Parsons  Norbury,  president  and 
medical   director;    Dr.   Albert   H.   Dollear,  vice 


president,  treasurer  and  superintendent;  Dr. 
Frank  Garm  Norbury,  secretary  and  associate 
physician.  (These  three  also  constitute  the 
Board  of  Directors.) 

The  Norbury  Sanatorium  is  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Illinois.  It  is  also  licensed 
under  the  laws  governing  private  institution 
and  is,  therefore,  under  the  inspection  of  and 
reports  to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
of  Illinois.  It  also  is  in  affiliation  with  and 
reports  to  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene  in  compilation  of  statistical  data. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, and  the  Illinois  Hospital  Association. 
Further,  every  member  of  the  medical  staff 
is  a  fellow,  or  member,  of  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association. 

Buildings:  The  Norbury  Sanatorium  began 
in  a  modest  way,  with  accommodations  for 
fifteen  patients  in  a  building  at  806  South 
Diamond  Street,  formerly  a  residence  of  the 
Southern  Colonial  type,  remodelled  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  an  organized  hospital 
service,  this  service  being  patterned  to  meet 
the  ways  and  means  necessary  to  apply  the 
teachings  of  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  of  Jrnila- 
delphia,  in  his  advocacy  of  "Systematized 
Rest."  Systematized  rest  continues  to  be  the 
leading  feature  of  applied  therapy  in  the 
Sanatorium.  Today,  the  Sanatorium  has 
reached  a  maximum  capacity  to  care  for  one 
hundred  patients  and  has  a  daily  average  of 
ninety-six  patients.  There  are  two  service 
groups,  that  for  men  and  custodial  patients, 
being  located  at  806  South  Diamond  Street, 
and  known  as  Maplewood.  Four  buildings 
comprise  this  group,  three  for  patients  and  one 
the  nurses'  home.  Thirteen  acres  of  ground 
furnish  necessary  recreation  facilities.  The 
department  for  women,  known  as  Maplecrest, 
is  located  at  1631  Mound  Avenue,  just  out- 
side the  west  limits  of  the  city,  on  the  hard 
road,  Route  36.  This  building  is  modern  and 
complete  in  every  detail.  It  is  located  on  the 
crest  of  a  moraine  (the  highest  point  in  Mor- 
gan County)  with  thirty-one  acres  of  ground, 
improved  and  landscaped.  This  service  offers 
superior  classification  by  reason  of  having  four 
independent  units  of  ten  rooms  each  with  in- 
dividual bath  facilities.  The  physical  treat- 
ment service  is  supplied  by  complete  hydro- 
therapeutic  equipment,  electro-therapy,  occu- 
pational therapy,  diathermy,  X-ray,  etc.,  lo- 
cated in  the  sub-basement.  Recreation  out- 
doors is  made  available  on  the  beautiful  lawn. 
A  concrete  tennis  court  is  a  feature  appre- 
ciated by  many  of  the  patients.  The  general 
offices  are  at  Maplecrest.  The  Sanatorium 
laundry,  gardens,  orchard,  chicken  farm  are 
on  these  grounds.  The  remodeled  nurses'  home 
completes  "the  lay-out"  of  this  modern  group. 
Fire  protection  and  adequate  water  supply 
are  dependable   features  of  the   equipment. 

Nursing  Service:  From  the  beginning  of 
the  organization  nursing  was  recognized  as  the 
imperative  need  if  service  in  keeping  with 
the  practical  ideals,  proposed,  were  to  be  fol- 
lowed. It  was  found  that  nurses  trained  in 
the  care  and  treatment  of  mental  and  nervous 
disorders  were  not  available.  Fortunately, 
with  a  limited  number  of  patients  and  hav- 
ing one  nurse  experienced  in  the  work,  in  due 
time    others    were    trained.      But    ere    long    it 
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became  evident  that  to  meet  the  service  and 
growing  needs  t>f  the  institution  better  train- 
ing must  be  supplied.  To  this  end  nurses  were 
sent  to  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Baltimore 
to  study  the  most  modern  technic  and  facili- 
ties offered  in  the  specialized  service  in  those 
medical  centers.  Upon  their  return  a  training 
school  was  established  and  was  maintained 
for  several  years.  It  was  discontinued  when 
the  new  laws  governing  nursing  in  Illinois 
came  to  be  effective.  But  the  principles  of 
nursing  governing  the  work  in  the  Sanatorium 
have  always  been  those  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  intensive  applied  methods  of 
modern  neuro-psychiatry.  The  nursing  per- 
sonnel is  represented  by  graduate  nurses,  as 
heads  of  all  departments,  and  attendants 
guided  by  the  directions  of  the  chief  nurses. 
Night  and  day  service  is  thoroughly  organized. 

Each  patient's  record  is  made  on  a  twenty- 
four  hour  schedule  and  is  complete  in  itself 
and  available  for  a  Court  of  Record,  if  neces- 
sary. 

Medical  Staff:  The  medical  staff  in  active 
service  now  consists  of  four  physicians:  Dr. 
Frank  Parsons  Norbury,  medical  director;  Dr. 
Albert  H.  Dollear,  superintendent;  Dr.  Frank 
Garm  Norbury  and  Dr.  Samuel  N.  Clark,  asso- 
ciate physicians. 

Dr.  Frank  Parsons  Norbury  has  been  in 
the  special  work  of  neuro-psychiatry  thirty- 
eight  years.  He  is  a  graduate  in  medicine 
from  tne  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  class  of  1888.  He  then  be- 
came resident  physician  on  the  staff  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children,  at  Elwyn,  Pennsylvania, 
(near  Philadelphia).  At  the  same  time  he  did 
graduate  work  in  neuropathology  and  clinical 
neurology.  He  was  fortunate  in  coming  under 
the  tutelage  of  Drs.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Charles 
K.  Mills,  William  Osier  and  A.  W.  Wilmarth. 
Later  Doctor  Norbury  was  appointed  on  the 
resident  staff  of  the  Illinois  Central  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  (now 
Jacksonville  State  Hospital),  where  he  served 
five  years  with  Dr.  Henry  F.  Carriel  as  super- 
intendent. (Doctor  Carriel  was  one  of  the  so- 
called  "Utica  School"  group  of  American 
alienists.  He  came  from  Trenton,  New  Jer- 
sey, Hospital,  where  he  had  served  under 
Doctor  Buttolph,  one  of  the  foremost  alienists 
of  his  time.) 

Doctor  Norbury,  with  his  five  years'  training 
and  experience,  decided  in  1893  to  engage  in 
private  practice.  He  located  in  Jacksonville, 
and  soon  after  became  attending  physician  to 
Oak  Lawn  Retreat,  a  private  institution  for 
mental  and  nervous  diseases,  established  by 
Dr.  Andrew  MacFarland.  Doctor  Norbury 
served  in  this  capacity  until  1901,  when  he 
organized  and  established  the  Norbury  Sana- 
torium. This  he  conducted  until  1909,  when, 
on  the  solicitation  of  Governor  Charles  S. 
Deneen,  he  again  entered  the  state  service. 
He  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Kan- 
kakee State  Hospital.  Here  he  remained  two 
years,  when  Governor  Deneen  appointed  him 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Administration  of 
Illinois.  This  board  had  administrative 
charge  of  the  state  institutions  of  Illinois, 
including  state  hospitals.  Doctor  Norbury 
was   the   medical    member    of   the   board    and 


contributed  his  experience  in  developing  the 
medical  and  nursing  service  in  these  institu- 
tions. He  resigned  from  the  board  in  1913 
to  enter  private  practice.  He  again  took 
over  the  Norbury  Sanatorium,  having  invited 
Dr.  Albert  H.  Dollear  to  become  associated 
with  him  as  a  member  of  the  company  and 
to  be  superintendent.  Under  the  able  and 
versatile  managerial  abilities  of  Doctor  Dol- 
lear the  Sanatorium  has  been  going  steadily 
forward,  fulfilling  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
its  founders. 

Doctor  Dollear  was  a  student  of  Doctor 
Norbury  and  for  two  years  after  his  gradua- 
tion in  1904  from  the  St.  Louis  University, 
Medical  Department,  served  as  resident  phy- 
sician to  the  Norbury  Sanatorium.  Doctor 
Dollear  then  entered  the  state  service  on  the 
staff  of  Watertown  State  Hospital,  where  he 
later  became  assistant  superintendent.  He  was 
next  appointed  clinical  assistant  to  the  State 
Psychopathic  Institute,  of  which  Dr.  H.  Doug- 
las Singer  (now  professor  of  psychiatry, 
University  of  Illinois,  Medical  School)  was 
then  director.  In  1911  Doctor  Dollear  re- 
signed to  give  his  attention  to  a  year's  gradu- 
ate work  in  neuropathology,  diagnostic  neu- 
rology and  internal  medicine  under  Professor 
Thor  Rothstein,  Rush  Medical  College,  Chi- 
cago. With  eight  years  of  experience  and 
training  in  varied  aspects  of  neuro-psychiatry, 
including  the  managerial  duties  in  hospital 
and  organization  work,  Doctor  Dollear  was 
exceptionally  well  qualified  to  carry  on  and 
develop  the  plans  for  complete  reorganization 
of  Norbury  Sanatorium. 

Its  present  status  as  a  going  and  growing 
serviceable  institution,  ably  financed  and  man- 
aged, bears  tribute  to  the  versatile  abilities  of 
Doctor  Dollear.  As  the  clinical  work  of  the 
Sanatorium  developed,  it  was  soon  evident 
that  additional  help  was  needed  on  the  medi- 
cal staff.  The  Sanatorium  had  weathered  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  war  and  the  influenza  epi- 
demic and  demands  were  exacting  for  its 
services. 

In  April,  1919,  Dr.  Frank  Garm  Norbury, 
after  his  return  from  overseas  medical  service, 
joined  the  staff.  He  had  seen  two  years  of 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  army.  After  enlistment  in  1917  he 
served  for  a  year  at  Camp  Devens,  in  the 
clinical  laboratory  of  the  Base  Hospital  under 
Captain  L.  H.  Spooner.  He  was  a  member 
of  Base  Hospital  No.  7,  Boston  City  Hospital 
unit,  and  went  overseas  in  1918,  returning  in 
April,  1919,  having  been  clinical  pathologist 
to  the  Base  Hospital  while  with  A.  E.  F.  Dr. 
Garm  Norbury  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
Medical  School  and  had  training  in  clinical 
pathology  in  the  Boston  City  Hospital  under 
Prof.  Frank  B.  Mallory  and  on  the  Children's 
Floating  Hospital  of  Boston,  under  Dr.  Carl 
Ten  Broeck,  now  a  professor  in  China.  He 
prepared  for  this  special  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  where  he  took  a  Masters  de- 
gree in  physiological  chemistry.  Doctor  Nor- 
bury has  followed  clinical  pathology  and  in- 
ternal medicine  actively,  thus  contributing  his 
experience  and  training  to  the  clinical  prob- 
lems met  with  in  the  service  of  the  Sanatorium. 
Modern  psychiatry  stresses  the  inter-relation 
of  internal  medicine  with  problems  of  mental 
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mechanisms.  As  Barker  says,  "The  internist 
shares  with  the  psychiatrist  the  desire  that 
knowledge  of  the  facts  regarding  cause,  cure 
and  prevention  of  mental  disorders  may  be- 
come widely  disseminated  among  medical  men 
and  at  least  to  some  extent  among  the  laity." 

As  the  growth  of  the  Sanatorium  continued 
it  again  became  necessary  to  have  an  addi- 
tional dependable,  trained  physician  on  the 
staff.  Dr.  Samuel  N.  Clark,  of  Chicago,  be- 
came associate  physician  in  1921.  Doctor 
Clark  had  formerly  been  an  assistant  to  Dr. 
Frank  P.  Norbury  at  the  Kankakee  State 
Hospital.  Later,  from  1913  to  1921,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  State  Psycho- 
pathic Institute  with  Dr.  H.  Douglas  Singer 
as  director.  For  a  period  of  eighteen  months 
during  the  war  Doctor  Clark  was  loaned  to 
the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research  in  Chicago 
while  Dr.  Herman  H.  Adler  was  absent  in  war 
service.  Doctor  Clark  was  on  the  clinical 
teaching  staff,  first  at  Rush  Medical  College 
and  later  with  his  Alma  Mater,  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  a 
period  of  teaching  from  1914  to  1921.  His 
exceptional  training  in  clinical  psychiatry  and 
study  of  under-average  and  unstable  children 
has  given  him  qualifications  to  meet  the  varied 
clinical  problems  in  human  behavior  from  the 
standpoint  of  psychiatry. 

It  is  with  pardonable  pride  that  the  Sana- 
torium considers  the  well-rounded,  well- 
trained  qualifications  of  its  medical  staff  and 
feels  that  it  can  offer  the  facilities  of  the; 
institution  to  meet  the  practical  problems  of 
every-day  living  in  which  the  physical,  mental 
and  social  factors  enter  as  parts  of  the  clin- 
ical equation. 

Diagnostic  Clinic:  To  further  extend  its 
usefulness,  a  diagnostic  clinic  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Sanatorium,  and  it  now  main- 
tains an  organized  diagnostic  clinic  for  mental 
and   nervous   disorders. 

The  facilities  for  observation,  analysis  and 
diagnosis  are  modern  in  every  detail.  They 
are  offered  to  the  family  physician,  the  indus- 
trial surgeon,  the  juvenile  and  criminal  courts, 
social  agencies,  public  schools,  etc.,  in  an  en- 
deavor to  aid  in  the  solution  of  their  varied 
problems.  The  Sanatorium  is  prepared  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  in  problem 
cases  occurring  in  children.  Carefully  pre- 
pared reports  and  recommendations  are  made 
to  physicians  and  authorities  sending  cases  to 
the  clinic.  This  organized  service  in  its  grad- 
ual growth  has  proved  its  value  here  in  the 
middle  west. 

Albert  Henry  Dollear  was  born  November 
3,  1876,  in  Jacksonville,  Morgan  County,  Illi- 
nois, the  son  of  Albert  N.  Dollear  and  Annetta 
(Grobe)  Dollear.  Albert  N.  Dollear  was  a 
native  of  Sheffield,  England,  and  came  to  this 
country  when  a  young  man  and  to  Jackson- 
ville in  1848.  He  was  for  many  years  a  valued 
employe  of  the  Illinois  Central  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  having  charge  of  the  horticultural 
and  dairy  activities  of  the  institution.  His 
wife,  Annetta  Grobe,  was  a  native  of  Krinau, 
Canton  St.  Gallen,  Switzerland.  They  were 
married  in  1863  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  Mrs. 
Dollear's  sister  was  the  wife  of  William 
Turner,  oldest  son  of  Jonathan  B.  Turner,  one 


of   the   founders   of   Illinois   College,  Jackson- 
ville. • 

Albert  H.  Dollear  was  the  youngest  son 
born  to  Albert  N.  and  Annetta  Dollear.  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  a  small  boy.  Dur- 
ing these  early  years  he  had  a  home  with 
friends  who  contributed  much  to  his  educa- 
tion, from  the  fact  that  they  spoke  the  Ger- 
man language,  which  became  as  useful  to  the 
boy  as  his  native  tongue.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  of  Jacksonville  through  the 
Junior  High  School  grades  and  then  entered 
Whipple  Academy,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1898.  He  then  entered  Illinois  College, 
where  he  completed  the  four  years'  course  in 
three  years,  graduating  with  B.  S.  degree  in 
1901.  He  then  became  a  student  of  medicine 
in  the  office  of  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Frost,  of  Jack- 
sonville, as  his  preceptor.  He  entered  the  St. 
Louis  University,  Medical  Department,  from 
which  he  received  his  M.  D.  degree  in  1904. 
Previous  to  his  graduation  his  preceptor  be- 
came an  invalid  and  later  died.  During  this 
period  he  became  a  student  in  the  office  of 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Norbury,  where,  during  his  vaca- 
tions, he  was  associated  in  the  work  of  the 
Sanatorium.  After  his  graduation  he  became 
resident  physician  to  the  Norbury  Sanatorium, 
which  position  he  held  for  two  years.  During 
this  time  he  engaged,  too,  in  general  work  as 
county  physician,  which  gave  him  a  varied 
experience  in  general  medicine  and  surgery. 
In  1906,  by  Illinois  Civil  Service  appointment, 
he  became  assistant  physician  to  the  Water- 
town  State  Hospital,  and  in  1907,  by  promo- 
tional examination,  he  became  physician,  and 
in  1909,  by  promotion,  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant superintendent.  In  1911  he  again  re- 
ceived recognition  and  was  made  clinical 
psychiatrist  to  the  State  Psychopathic  Insti- 
tute, located  at  the  Kankakee  State  Hospital, 
of  which  Dr.  H.  Douglas  Singer  was  director. 
In  1912,  following  a  serious  illness,  he  resigned 
and  devoted  a  year  to  post-graduate  study  in 
neurology,  clinical  pathology,  under  Prof. 
Thor  Rothstein,  Rush  Medical  College,  Chi- 
cago. Following  this,  upon  invitation  of  Dr. 
Frank  P.  Norbury,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  reorganized  Norbury  Sanatorium  Com- 
pany of  Jacksonville,  where  as  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  company  and  superintendent 
of  the  Sanatorium,  he  gave  his  accumulated 
experience  as  managing  officer  and  clinician 
to  the  reorganization,  rehabilitation  and  re- 
building of  the  Sanatorium.  In  this  work  his 
genius  as  to  detail  and  foresighted  policies 
placed  this  institution  as  one  of  the  most 
dependable  of  its  kind  in  the  middle  west.  A 
description  of  this  institution  appears  in 
the  sketch  preceding.  With  the  extension 
and  growth  of  the  clinical  service,  the  needs 
for  equipment  and  improved  facilities  for  the 
Sanatorium  have  always  been  met  by  his  wise 
managerial  ability.  In  1924,  when  the  com- 
pany was  again  reorganized,  Doctor  Dollear 
became  vice  president  and  Dr.  Frank  Garm 
Norbury  was  made  secretary.  Today  the 
evenly  balanced  organization  functions  with 
increased  efficiency,  meeting  all  demands  and 
sustaining  its  reputation  for  modern  service 
and  kindly  consideration  of  the  problems 
which  it  has  to  meet.  During  emergencies  in 
managerial  duties,  incidental  to  storms,  floods, 
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etc.,  Doctor  Dollear  has  shown  exceptional 
adaptive  qualifications.  This  was  shown  in 
the  ice-storm  of  1924,  and  the  recent  floods 
of  1926,  when  Jacksonville  was  overwhelmed 
by  unprecedented  flood  experiences. 

During  the  war,  Doctor  Dollear  served  as 
neurologist  on  the  Medical  Advisory  Board  of 
the  district,  succeeding  Dr.  Frank  P.  Norbury, 
who  resigned  to  become  acting  medical  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene  in  New  York.  This  service  Doctor 
Dollear  gave  with  his  usual  conscientious  in- 
terest. 

Doctor  Dollear  married  Pearl  A.  Gilbert 
June  19,  1907,  in  Jacksonville.  They  made 
their  home  at  Watertown  State  Hospital, 
Watertown,  Illinois,  and  later  at  the  Kanka- 
kee State  Hospital,  then  for  a  year  in  Chi- 
cago, where  their  son,  Frank  Gilbert,  was 
born  in  1913.  In  1913,  when  Doctor  Dollear 
became  superintendent  of  the  Norbury  Sana- 
torium, they  took  up  their  residence  at  Maple- 
crest,  1631  Mound  Avenue.  (The  woman's 
department  of  the  Sanatorium) ,  where  they 
now  reside.  Here  their  second,  Henry  Albert, 
was  born  in   1916. 

Doctor  Dollear  has  professional  membership 
in  the  Morgan  County  Medical  Society,  the 
Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Chicago  Neurological 
Society  and  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association  and  a  fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Physicians.  Doctor  Dol- 
lear has  been  very  active  in  civic  club  affairs, 
especially  in  the  Rotary  Club,  of  which  he  has 
been  president  and  is  now  a  leader  in  the 
committee  work  of  that  organization,  likewise 
an  active  member  of  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  is  president  of  the  Jacksonville 
Country  Club.  He  is  also  active  in  other  inter- 
ests seeking  to  improvve  civic  affairs.  His  po- 
litical affiliation  is  with  the  republican  party. 
He  is  a  Mason,  Knight  Templar  and  also  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  On  the 
whole,  Doctor  Dollear  is  a  useful,  devoted, 
conscientious  and  public  spirited  citizen,  as 
well  as  a  well  grounded  physician  and  experi- 
enced managing  officer  of  the  Sanatorium. 

Joseph  B.  Strauss,  famous  bridge  designer 
and  builder,  consulting  engineer  and  interna- 
tional authority  on  bridge  design,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  was  born  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  January  7,  1870,  a  son  of  Raphael 
Strauss  and  his  wife,  Caroline.  His  father 
was  an  artist  of  note  and  a  litterateur.  His 
mother  was  a  musician.  The  family  as  a  whole 
were  musically  inclined,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters achieving  high  rank  as  a  pianist.  Mr 
Strauss'  education  was  successively  gained  at 
Cincinnati's  grammar  schools,  Hughes  High 
School  and  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  He 
was  always  a  leader,  being  class  president  at 
Hughes  and  for  three  successive  years  at  the 
university.  He  was  manager  and  editor  of  the 
college  paper,  class  poet  and  founder  of  the 
local  chapter  of  the  Sigma  Alpha  E])silon  fra- 
ternity. 

In  spite  of  his  artistic  and  literary  leaning 

Mr.  Strauss  showed  a  strong  bent  for  mechan- 

"ics  and  the  sciences  in  his  youth.     He  was  a 

prodigious    reader    and    yet   managed    to    find 

much  time  for  the  machine  shops,  the  railroad 
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yards  and  the  laboratories,  and  at  a  very  early 
age  began  to  exercise  inventive  skill  and  in- 
genuity in  devising  various  experimental  me- 
chanical and  electrical  devices. 

He  elected  the  engineering  course  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated with  distinction  with  the  degree  of 
Civil  Engineer  in  1892.  In  that  year  he  began 
his  notable  career  in  bridge  engineering  as 
draftsman  for  the  New  Jersey  Steel  &  Iron 
Company  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Thereafter 
except  for  one  year's  service  as  instructor  in 
the  department  of  engineering  at  his  alma 
mater,  he  devoted  his  first  ten  years  after 
graduation  to  acquiring  practical  experience, 
first  as  an  engineer,  detailer  and  estimator  in 
the  bridge  shops,  then  as  designer  for  the 
Sanitary  District  of  Chicago  and  other  en- 
gineering organizations  in  Chicago,  where  he 
gained  experience  in  railway  bridges  and 
viaducts.  It  was  in  this  latter  field  that  he 
finally  came  in  contact  with  the  new  science 
of  bascule  bridge  design,  being  assigned  to  the 
task  of  revising  and  redesigning  the  early 
types  then  just  introduced  to  a  limited  extent 
in  Chicago. 

In  1902  he  entered  private  practice  as  a  con- 
sulting engineer  for  the  general  design  of 
bridges,  viaducts  and  buildings.  He  continued 
in  practice  until  1906,  and  during  that  time 
he  developed  a  type  of  concrete  stock  house 
built  by  the  Universal  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany and  introduced  the  ribbed  concrete  arch 
bridge  into  the  United  States,  designing  a 
number  of  fine  bridges  of  this  then  new  type. 
He  originated  a  plan  for  the  erection  of  such 
bridges  without  false  work,  designing,  and  as 
a  contractor,  building  a  four-span  railroad 
bridge  in  this  manner  for  the  Elgin-Belvidere 
Railroad  at  Belvidere,  Illinois,  which  bridge 
because  of  its  original  and  bold  design,  at- 
tracted attention  all  over  the  world.  In  1905, 
with  Bion  J.  Arnold,  he  acted  for  the  City 
of  Chicago  in  examining  and  reporting  on  the 
problem  of  reconstructing  the  Union  Loop  to 
reduce  noise. 

In  1904  he  first  developed  the  principle  of 
the  now  well-known  Strauss  type  of  trunnion 
bascule  bridge,  and  in  that  year  became  the 
leading  designer  of  such  structures  as  the 
founder,  president  and  chief  engineer  of  the 
Strauss  Bascule  Bridge  Company  of  Chicago. 
The  bascule  bridge  is  the  successor  of  the  old- 
time  swing  bridge.  It  is  a  movable  structure, 
in  which  one  portion  balances  the  other  as  it 
simultaneously  lifts  and  rotates  in  a  vertical 
plane,  to  open  and  close  for  the  passage  of 
vessels.  Being  both  a  load-carrying  structure 
and  a  huge  machine,  it  involves  many  prob- 
lems not  present  in  any  other  type  of  bridge 
structure.  When  Mr.  Strauss'  attention  was 
directed  to  bridges  of  this  type  they  were 
comparatively  rare  and  limited  in  length  as 
well  as  costly,  largely  because  of  the  expensive 
cast  iron  counterweights  employed  and  the 
complication  existing  in  their  means  of  op- 
eration. He  took  the  radical  step  of  substitut- 
ing concrete  counter-weights  for  the  cast  iron 
counter-weights.  This  meant  counter-weights 
of  larger  bulk  but  of  a  greatly  reduced  cost. 
To  permit  larger  bulk  counter-weights  to  func- 
tion without  interference  and  without  infringe- 
ment on  the  supporting  structure,  he  evolved 
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weight  system,  which  involved  a  sharp  depar- 
ture from  customary  practice.  As  a  result 
the  pin-connected  or  parallel  link  counter- 
of  this  and  a  simplified  operating  mechanism 
he  effected  a  marked  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
constructing  bascule  bridges  and  a  correspond- 
ing expansion  of  their  range  of  application 
and  the  size  and  weight  of  spans. 

Following  the  success  of  the  first  bridge  based 
on  these  principles  Mr.  Strauss  continued  the 
development  of  the  bascule,  producing  in  less 
than  seven  years  four  distinct  types,  each  type 
having  several  different  forms  but  all  having 
the  original  large  bulk  cpunter-weight,  the 
parallel  link  counter-weight  system  and  the 
simple  and  direct  operating  mechanism. 

In  the  development  of  these  designs  it  was 
necessary  to  design  entirely  new  forms  of 
electrical  equipment  and  control,  compact  ma- 
chinery units,  efficient  locks,  special  lubricat- 
ing mechanism,  special  devices  for  the  trolley 
wire  supports,  automatic  gates,  etc.  Radical 
departures  in  truss  design  were  necessary  in 
some  instances.  Existing  specifications  did 
not  provide  for  the  character  of  stress  in 
these  structures  and  threw  no  light  on  the 
problems  encountered  and  it  was  necessary  to 
develop  such  specifications.  All  of  this  crea- 
tive effort  Mr.  Strauss  carried  forward  with 
the  work. 

In  the  Strauss  types  of  bascule  new  records 
in  length  and  weight  of  span  have  been  estab- 
lished, the  co-called  single  leaf  type  reaching 
a  maximum  leaf  length  of  2j30  feet  (the  Saint 
Charles  Air  Line  bridge  at  Chicago,  built  in 
1919)  and  the  double  leaf  simple  span  type 
reaching  a  length  of  336  feet  center  to  center 
of  trunnions  (the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad 
bridge  at  the  Soo).  In  highway  bridges  the 
graceful  double  leaf  deck  bascule  of  the  Burn- 
side  bridge,  Portland,  Oregon,  is  the  largest 
to  date,  being  252  feet  center  to  center  83  feet 
wide  and  the  first  bascule  provided  with  a  con- 
crete deck.  The  Republican  Bridge  across  the 
Neva  at  Petrograd,  another  magnificent  bridge 
of  the  same  type,  leading  to  the  former  win- 
ter palace  of  the  Czar,  has  a  209-foot,  double 
leaf  bascule.  This  bridge  is  1,000  feet  long 
over  all  and  90  feet  wide. 

These  structures,  all  designed  by  Mr. 
Strauss,  illustrate  the  tremendous  expansion 
from  the  toy  structures  of  Holland  and  the 
early  bascule  spans  of  Chicago  that  he  brought 
about  and  as  a  result  of  which  the  bascule 
bridge  has  become  an  integral  part  of  mod- 
ern civilization  and  an  essential  traffic  facility 
wherever  navigable  streams  exist.  In  all 
Mr.  Strauss  has  designed  some  300  of  these 
bridges,  most  of  them  distinguished  by  strik- 
ing ingenuity.  They  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  introducing  modern  methods 
and  American  engineering  triumphs  to  such 
remote  parts  as  China,  Japan  and  Egypt. 

Turning  from  the  bascule  type  to  the  so- 
called  vertical  lift  type  of  movable  bridge, 
i.  e.,  where  the  bridge  is  raised  vertically 
like  an  elevator,  Mr.  Strauss  undertook  to 
eliminate  the  cables  and  chains  that  featured 
these  bridges.  The  vertical  lift  type  is  one 
of  the  oldest  forms  of  movable  bridges  and 
up  to  1910  it  was  considered  that  the  vertical 
movement  could  only  be  effected  by  ropes, 
cables,  chains,  or,  to  a  limited  degree,  by  hy- 


draulic rams.  Mr.  Strauss  by  an  ingenious 
modification  of  the  parallel  link  system  of  his 
bascule  attained  a  lift  of  56'  8",  without  either 
cables  or  chains  or  similar  devices,  either  for 
counter-weighting  or  operating.  In  one  of 
these  bridges,  that  over  the  Rideau  Canal  in 
Ottawa,  the  radically  new  expedient  was 
adopted  of  concealing  the  entire  counter-weight 
and  lifting  mechanism  in  the  piers,  permitting 
a  strikingly  handsome  structure  which,  when 
not  in  operation,  can  not  be  distinguished 
from  a  fixed  bridge. 

An  equally  novel  design  of  vertical  lift 
bridge  is  that  furnished  by  Mr.  Strauss  for  a 
bridge  at  Osaka,  Japan,  in  which  the  bridge 
span  is  raised  through  the  medium  of  four 
large  pinions,  whereby  both  the  counter-bal- 
ancing and  operation  of  the  bridge  is  effected. 
This  structure  has  the  added  distinction  of 
having  successfully  passed  through  the  great 
Japanese  earthquake  in  1926. 

A  third  type  of  lift  bridge  and  which  was 
the  winner  in  a  national  competition  is  now 
being  constructed  from  Mr.  Strauss'  designs 
by  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  this  design  the 
counter-weight  cables  are  retained,  but  the 
operating  cables  are  replaced  by  a  rack  and 
pinion  drive  located  on  the  center  line  of  the 
bridge,  effecting  a  combination  of  economy 
and  durability  which  had  hitherto  been  unob- 
tainable.   - 

In  1921  Mr.  Strauss  was  called  into  con- 
sultation in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
crossing  the  Golden  Gate,  a  project  which 
was  long  deemed  by  engineers  to  be  an  im- 
possible one.  The  span  necessary  was  4,000 
feet  or  more  than  2%  times  that  of  the  largest 
span  built.  After  a  year's  study  Mr.  Strauss 
developed  the  Cantilever-Suspension  bridge,  a 
combination  of  the  Cantilever  and  Suspension 
which  for  the  first  time  made  the  project  pos- 
sible. Following  the  solution  Mr.  Strauss' 
plans  were  approved  by  the  War  Department 
and  form  the  basis  for  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lature creating  a  bridge  district  to  build  this 
bridge.  This  bridge,  which  is  to  extend  6,700 
feet,  or  1.6  miles,  will  cost  $25,000,000  and 
will  be  not  only  the  largest  bridge  in  the  world 
but  also  the  most  beautiful  and  impressive 
bridge  in  the  world. 

Among  other  notable  fixed  bridges  designed 
by  Mr.  Strauss  is  the  great  structure  on  which 
he  is  now  engaged  for  the  Montreal  Harbor 
Commission,  across  the  Saint  Lawrence  River 
between  that  city  and  the  South  Shore.  This 
structure'  has  some  unusual  features  origi- 
nated by  Mr.  Strauss,  such  as  the  Terrace- 
Pavilion  at  the  juncture  of  the  two  arms  of 
the  bridge  on  St.  Helena  Island.  The  main 
span  over  the  main  channel  is  a  1,097-foot 
cantilever.  The  bridge  will  have  a  total  length 
of  approximately  two  miles;  will  cost  $12,000,- 
000,  and  will  be  completed  in  1931.  Associ- 
ated with  Mr.  Strauss  in  this  undertaking 
is  the  firm  of  Monsarrat  &  Pratley  of  Mon- 
treal, it  being  a  requirement  of  the  Quebec 
laws  that  a  foreign  engineer  be  associated  with 
an  engineer  resident  in  the  Province. 

Mr.  Strauss'  inventive  genius  has  not  been 
confined  to  revolutionizing  bridge  engineering 
by  new  designs  and  bold  departures  from 
established  practice  in  operation  and  struc- 
ture.    Among  his  contributions  to  mechanical 
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progress  in  other  fields  is  a  '"Yielding  Safety 
Barrier,"  the  product  of  nine  years  develop- 
ment and  a  practical  device  adapted  for  mod- 
ern motor  traffic  and  the  protection  of  life  at 
railroad  grade  crossings,  as  well  as  at  open 
ends  of  bridge  spans.  This  barrier,  by  means 
of  an  elastic  cable  network  (normally  above 
the  traffic  clearance  level  and  automatically 
brought  into  position  across  the  roadway 
through  the  medium  of  the  trains  themselves), 
brings  vehicles  weighing  two  tons  or  more 
and  traveling  forty  miles  per  hour  or  more 
to  a  dead  stop  within  twenty  feet  of  the  cross- 
ing without  damage  to  the  barrier,  its  occu- 
pants or  the  vehicle.  The  present  grade  cross- 
ing toll  in  the  United  States  annually  is  rep- 
resented by  3,000  dead  and  7,000  maimed. 
The  general  adoption  of  the  barrier,  now  be- 
gun, means  that  Mr.  Strauss  will  reclaim  for 
mankind  10,000  useful  lives  every  year. 

A'  departure  Mr.  Strauss  made  from  the 
purely  utilitarian  to  the  realm  of  amusement 
was  his  aeroscope,  a  highly  popular  mechan- 
ism he  designed  to  entertain  visitors  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco 
in  1915.  This  device  was  a  structure  with  a 
rotating  arm  rising  to  a  height  of  260  feet 
and  lifting  to  that  height  a  two-story  car 
carrying  150  persons.  The  design  was  such 
that  the  car  floor  was  horizontal  in  all  posi- 
tions of  the  arm  while  the  weight  was  auto- 
matically balanced  by  every  passenger  passing 
on  and  off. 

Mr.  Strauss  entered  aeronautics  through  the 
application  of  the  bascule  principle  to  doors 
for  hangars.  This  type  of  door  is  in  use  by 
the  United  States  Navy  and  Post  Office  de- 
partments, the  Mexican  government,  etc.  He 
then  applied  the  principle  of  bridge  construc- 
tion to  aerial  work  in  forming  the  wings  of 
airplanes  into  trusses,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  framing  of  lighter-than-air  craft. 
The  latter  promises  to  effect  a  tremendous 
step  forward  in  reducing  cost  of  fabrication 
and  increasing  safety. 

During  the  World  war  Mr.  Strauss  applied 
himself  to  the  development  of  searchlight 
equipment.  His  first  design  in  this  field  was 
a  disappearing  searchlight  tower  at  Fort  Han- 
cock, New  York,  designed  for  the  United  States 
War  Department  in  1914.  This  tower,  which 
is  still  in  service,  rises  on  a  fixed  foundation 
and  its  elevating  arm  raises  and  lowers  like 
a  bascule  bridge,  to  a  height  of  sixty  feet.  It 
carries  a  sixty-inch  searchlight  on  a  swinging 
platform  so  guided  as  to  be  level  in  all  posi- 
tions of  the  arm.  He  next  developed  portable 
outfits  for  searchlight  work,  twenty-five  of 
which  were  supplied  to  Russia  in  1916  and 
were  in  active  service  in  the  war.  The  United 
States  army  also  used  eight  of  these  search- 
light outfits. 

There  are  other  equally  interesting  con- 
tributions to  engineering  originated  and  car- 
ried out  by  Mr.  Strauss,  but  which  our  lim- 
ited space  will  not  permit  us  to  describe. 

Mr.  Strauss  who  has  written  several  manu- 
scripts on  Bascule  Bridges  and  other  engineer- 
ing subjects,  has  published  a  volume  of  verse 
of  high  character,  entitled  "By-Products  of 
Idle  Hours,"  and  dedicated  to  his  father,  artist 
and  scholar,  which  was  published  in  1921; 
and    has    contributed   freely   to   the    technical 


and  general  press.  One  of  his  poems,  "The 
Optimist,"  is  included  in  a  notable  collection 
of  poems  entitled  "Facing  Forward"  by  Jo- 
seph Morris  and  St.  Clair  Adams. 

In  the  March  issue,  1923,  of  the  American 
Magazine,  John  Kidder  Rhodes  pays  a  re- 
markable tribute  to  Mr.  Strauss  in  an  inter- 
esting and  extended  article  entitled  "The  Story 
of  the  Remarkable  Career  of  a  Great  En- 
gineer." 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Strauss  best  are  con- 
vinced that  in  spite  of  the  notable  advances 
he  has  been  able  to  bring  about  in  bridge 
building,  his  many  business  and  professional 
activities,  his  poetical  genius  and  his  ability 
as  a  writer  and  speaker,  nothing  reveals  his 
character  so  well  as  his  founding  of  the  Amer- 
ican Citizenship  Foundation,  an  organization 
which  he  continued  to  serve  as  president  until 
he  succeeded  in  firmly  establishing  it  as  the 
foremost  civic  movement  in  the  country.  This 
organization  represents  many  years  of  sacri- 
fice of  time  and  effort  and  money  by  Mr. 
Strauss  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  an  ideal 
to  a  practical  entity.  The  American  Citizen- 
ship Foundation  is  a  program  of  citizenship 
education.  Its  purpose  is  to  train  America's 
youth  of  sixteen  to  twenty-one  for  effective 
citizenship,  just  as  youth  is  trained  secularly. 
Its  tools  are,  first,  a  Citizenship  Training 
Manual  evolved  by  a  staff  of  nationally  known 
educators  and  civic  leaders  and,  second,  Cit- 
izenship Clubs  among  the  boys  and  girls  and 
through  which  the  teachings  of  the  Manual 
are  applied. 

Mr.  Strauss  is  connected  with  the  Chicago 
Division  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  hav- 
ing been  North  Shore  scout  commissioner  for 
three  years.  In  1924  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Small  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State 
Committee  for  Defense  Test  Day  and  has  been, 
appointed  by  Mayor  Dever  as  a  member  of  the 
Recreation  Committee  of  Chicago.  His  en- 
gineering memberships  are  in  the  American 
Society  of  Testing  Materials,  the  Engineering 
Institute  of  Canada,  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association,  Western  Society  of 
Engineers,  Royal  Society  of  Arts  (Great  Brit- 
ain), Permanent  International  Association  of 
Navigation  Congresses,  American  Association 
of  Port  Authorities  and  American  Society  of 
Military  Engineers.  Mr.  Strauss  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce, Art  Institute,  Chicago  Civic  Opera,  the 
Chicago  Yacht  Club,  International  Rotary, 
Hamilton,  City  Club,  Chicago  Motor  Club, 
Chicago  Riding  Club,  Ohio  Society,  Military 
Intelligence  Bureau,  Army  Athletic  Associa- 
tion and  S.  A.  E.  Fraternity. 

As  his  work  and  his  actual  life  abundantly 
reveals,  Mr.  Strauss'  outstanding  personal 
traits  are  tireless  energy,  forcefulness,  orig- 
inality, resourcefulness  and  versatility,  moti- 
vated by  idealism,  vision  and  high  ethical 
standards.  Thus  he  has  been  enabled  to  pro- 
duce bridges  in  which  utility  and  beauty  are 
so  successfully  combined  with  the  unusual.  He 
is  essentially  a  founder,  an  originator,  and 
both  in  the  practical  and  the  ideal,  as  an 
engineer,  as  an  idealist  and  as  a  citizen  has 
added  to  the  world's  wealth,  to  its  efficiency 
and  to  its  betterment.  Perhaps  the  best  pic- 
ture  of  the  man  was   painted   by  one  of  his 
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friends,  Mr.  H.  E.  Stevens,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  in  these  words: 

"Mr.  Strauss  is  at  his  best  when  engaged 
in  the  solution  of  a  problem  requiring  a  com- 
bination of  engineering  skill,  inventive  genius 
and  the  courage  to  carry  out  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility plans  and  methods  in  advance  of 
established  precedents." 

On  June  9,  1895,  Mr.  Strauss  married  May, 
daughter  of  Charles  Van,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  they  have  two  children:  Ralph  Van 
Strauss,  who  entered  West  Point  Military 
Academy  in  1925;  and  Richard  Kenneth 
Strauss,  who  is  a  student  in  Leland-Stanford 
University,  California. 

Edward  P.  Wade.  The  name  Wade  is 
closely  associated  with  the  history  of  Alton, 
through  the  pioneer  era  beginning  nearly  a 
century  ago  and  on  down  to  the  present  time. 

Samuel  Wade,  of  old  New  England  ancestry, 
was  born  in  Massachusetts,  April  17,  1806, 
and  came  to  Alton  in  1831.  He  followed  his 
trade  as  a  carpenter  and  builder  and  subse- 
quently was  associated  with  Dr.  Ebenezer 
Marsh  in  establishing  a  packing  business. 
These  two  men  founded  the  Alton  Bank,  which 
succeeded  the  Alton  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance 
Company.  Dr.  Marsh  was  president  of  the 
bank  until  his  death  in  1877,  and  Samuel 
Wade  succeeded  him  and  held  the  office  until 
his  death  on  January  1,  1885.  The  Alton 
Bank  became  the  Alton  National  Bank  and 
after  the  death  of  Samuel  Wade  the  presi- 
dent was  Charles  A.  Caldwell,  who  in  turn 
was  succeeded  by  Edward  P.  Wade,  a  son 
of  Samuel  Wade.  Samuel  Wade  was  mayor 
of  Alton  from  1849  to  1851  and  again  in 
1855-57. 

Hon.  Carter  H.  Harrison,  who  was  for  five 
terms  mayor  of  Chicago,  equaling  the  service 
of  his  father,  Carter  H.  Harrison,  Sr.,  a  rec- 
ord unique  in  the  history  of  American  munici- 
pal service,  was  born  in  Chicago,  April  23, 
1860.  He  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  from  St.  Ignatius  College,  now  Loyola 
University,  •  in  1881,  and  took  his  law  degree 
in  Yale  University  in  1883.  Mr.  Harrison 
practiced  law  in  Chicago  from  1883  to  1889 
and  then  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business. 
He  was  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Times  from  1891  to  1894. 

He  was  first  elected  mayor  of  Chicago  in 
1897,  about  four  years  after  his  father  had 
been  assassinated.  He  served  continuously 
until  1905,  four  terms,  and  in  1911  was  elected 
for  a  fifth  term,  this  time  for  four  years.  He 
retired  from  the  office  of  mayor  in  1915.  Dur- 
ing America's  participation  in  the  World  war 
he  volunteered  and  served  with  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  American  Red  Cross,  spending 
fourteen  months  in  the  Toul  sector  in  France, 
from  October  1,  1918,  to  April  1,  1919. 

Mr.  Harrison  is  a  member  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  and  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  So- 
ciety of  Colonial  Wars,  Society  of  the  War 
of  1812.  His  ancestry  includes  the  distin- 
guished Harrison  family  of  Virginia,  which 
gave  the  nation  two  presidents  and  many 
other  notable  men.  Mr.  Harrison  is  a  mem- 
ber   of    the    University,    Casino,    Saddle    and 


Cycle,  Huron  Mountain  Clubs,  and  is  a  Knight 
Templar  Mason. 

He  married  at  New  Orleans,  December  14, 
1888,  Miss  Edith  Ogden,  daughter  of  Judge 
Robert  N.  Ogden.  They  have  two  children: 
Carter  H.,  Jr.,  who  married  Lucy  Cook;  and 
Edith  Ogden,  who  married  Cyrus  Edson  Ma- 
nierre. 

Frank  H.  Kimball,  physician  and  sur- 
geon, whose  skilful  work  and  kindly  influence 
made  him  one  of  the  best  loved  members  of 
his  profession  in  Rockford  for  forty  years,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Rockford  Hospital,  and 
his  death  occurred  in  that  institution  May  8, 
1926,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 

He  was  a  native  of  Rockford  and  a  grandson 
of  Dr.  George  Haskell,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  early  pioneer  doctors  of 
Northern  Illinois.  Dr.  George  Haskell  settled 
in 'Winnebago  County  in  1835,  and  the  City 
of  Rockford  retains  his  memory  in  Haskell 
Street  and  Haskell  Park.  Dr.  George  Haskell 
was  an  educator  for  a  year  after  coming  to 
Illinois,  and  at  an  earlier  date  in  New  Eng- 
land. He  was  the  boyhood  teacher  of  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier  and  the  original  of  the 
schoolmaster  made  famous  in  the  poet's  "Snow- 
Bound."  This  branch  of  the  Kimball  family 
goes  back  into  the  early  Colonial  times  in 
Massachusetts,  the  first  ancestors  having  set- 
tled in  Massachusetts  Bay  about  1635.  The 
ancestry  of  Doctor  Kimball  included  the  fa- 
mous Edwards  family  of  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Kimball  was  born  at  Rock- 
ford, July  13,  1855,  son  of  Henry  P.  and 
Ellen  (Haskell)  Kimball,  his  father  a  native 
of  Maine  and  his  mother  of  Massachusetts. 
Henry  P.  Kimball  was  a  farmer  and  business 
man  and  settled  in  Winnebago  County  in 
1852.  He  and  his  wife  had  three  children: 
Dr.  Frank  H.,  Willis  M.,  a  resident  of  Glen- 
dale,  California,  and  Carlton  C,  a  Rockford 
business  man. 

Frank  H.  Kimball  grew  up  on  his  father's 
farm  near  Rockford,  attended  the  district 
schools,  and  choosing  as  his  vocation  the  line 
followed  by  his  maternal  grandfather,  he  con- 
tinued his  training  in  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, from  which  he  graduated  in  1877,  and 
then  entered  the  Chicago  Medical  College, 
now  the  medical  department  of  Northwestern 
University,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  medi- 
cine in  1880.  Doctor  Kimball  first  practiced 
at  Rockton,  and  then  in  Rockford,  where  his 
kindly  and  capable  ministrations  were  con- 
tinued until  abated  by  ill  health  in  1923.  Doc- 
tor Kimball  was  a  man  of  scientific  mind,  and 
enjoyed  a  reputation  for  exceptional  skill  in 
his  work,  particularly  in  obstetrics.  His  serv- 
ices were  frequently  sought  as  a  consulting 
physician.  He  also  remained  a  representative 
of  the  old  school  of  doctors,  his  humanitarian 
instincts  always  balancing  his  scientific  judg- 
ment. Kindness,  comfort,  good  cheer  and  gen- 
erosity were  as  much  a  part  of  his  professional 
equipment  as  were  his  surgical  instruments 
and  his  medical  supplies.  Much  of  his  work 
was  uncompensated,  and  he  never  grew 
wealthy  in  his  profession  except  the  wealth 
that  is  represented  in  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  his  fellow  men.  He  was  a  republican  in 
politics,  a  member  of  the  B.  P.  0.  Elks,  and 
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was  identified  with  the  Christian  Union  Church 
at  Rockford. 

Doctor  Kimball  in.  January,  1881,  married 
Miss  Henrietta  T.  Kirk,  a  native  of  Rockford, 
daughter  of  E.  A.  Kirk,  a  pioneer  of  that 
city.  She  died  in  1892.  For  three  years  after 
the  death  of  his  first  wife  Doctor  Kimball 
was  engaged  in  post-graduate  work  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery  in  Europe.  In  July,  1895, 
he  married  Miss  Gudrun  M.  Tillisch.  Mrs. 
Kimball  and  three  daughters  survive  him,  and 
there  are  also  six  grandchildren.  The  daugh- 
ters are:  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Robinson  Mower, 
of  Berkeley,  California;  Alice,  wife  of  Sam- 
uel Lindsay,  of  Rockford;  and  Miss  Ellen. 

Elliott  W.  Sproul,  congressman  from  the 
Third  Illinois  District,  has  made  a  career  of 
real  distinction  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  par- 
ticularly in  business.  He  founded  and  de- 
veloped the  E.  W.  Sproul  Company  and  for 
many  years  was  president  of  this,  one  of  the 
largest  building  contracting  firms  in  the  Mid- 
dle West. 

Mr.  Sproul  was  born  in  Kings  County,  New 
Brunswick,  not  far  from  the  City  of  St.  John, 
on  December  28,  1856,  son  of  Elliott  and  Re- 
becca Jane  (Earl)  Sproul.  He  attended  pub- 
lic schools  to  some  extent,  but  for  the  most 
part  was  self-educated.  As  a  boy  he  worked 
at  the  trade  of  brick  masonry  and  plasterer, 
and  in  1876  came  to  the  United  States,  com- 
pleting his  apprenticeship  at  Lynn,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  has  been  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  the  United  States  since  1886. 

Mr.  Sproul  located  at  Englewood  in  Chi- 
cago April  1,  1880,  and  six  months  later 
formed  a  partnership  with  Henry  Holmes,  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  Holmes  &  Sproul,  con- 
tractors. The  partnership  was  dissolved  in 
1883,  after  which  Mr.  Sproul  engaged  in  busi- 
ness for  himself,  finally  becoming  president  of 
the  E.  W.  Sproul  Company,  until  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  in  1913.  Mr.  Sproul  was 
contractor  for  the  construction  of  probably 
more  school  buildings  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
than  any  other  contractor.  In  1907  he  built 
the  Hammond  Packing  Plant  at  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  and  in  1908,  the  plant  for  the  same 
company  in  Chicago,  and  in  1909  he  built  the 
plant  at  St.  Joseph.  He  was  the  contractor 
for  the  construction  of  the  Medinah  Temple 
Building.  The  E.  W.  Sproul  Company  was 
incorporated  in  1908,  and  it  continued  its  con- 
tracting work  on  an  extensive  scale,  not  only 
in  Chicago,  but  in  eastern  cities.  This  com- 
pany has  erected  a  large  number  of  the  ware- 
houses and  cold  storage  plants,  and  other 
factories  in  the  Central  Manufacturing  Dis- 
trict of  Chicago. 

Along  with  his  successful  business  career 
Mr.  Sproul  has  been  interested  in  public  af- 
fairs, and  in  1896  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  City  Council.  In  the  council  he 
represented  the  old  Thirty-first  Ward,  which 
later  became  the  Thirty-second  Ward,  and 
finally  was  divided  into  three  wards,  the 
Seventeenth,  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Wards.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  di- 
rector on  the  public  library  board,  resigning 
when  elected  to  Congress.  In  1920  he  was 
elected  to  the  Sixty-Seventh  Congress  from 
the  Third  Congressional  District  and  was  re- 


elected to  the  Sixty-eighth,  Sixty-ninth  and 
Seventieth.  In  1920  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention.  Mr.  Sproul 
is  a  member  of  the  important  committee  on 
post  office  and  post  roads. 

He  belongs  to  the  Building  Employers  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Associated  Builders  and  Mas- 
ter Masons  Association.  He  is  affiliated  with 
Englewood  Lodge  No.  690,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  is 
a  past  high  priest  of  Englewood  Chapter  No. 
176,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  a  member  of  Engle- 
wood Commandery,  Knights  Templar,  Oriental 
Consistory  of  the  Scottish  Rites,  the  Medinah 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  also  be- 
longs to  Cook  County  Lodge  No.  204,  I.  O.  O. 
F.,  and  holds  the  rank  of  major  in  the  En- 
campment, and  is  a  member  of  the  Rebekahs. 

Mr.  Sproul  married,  June  2,  1881,  Mrs. 
Jessie  M.  (Miller)  Sibbett,  who  was  born  in 
Illinois  in  1846  and  died  January  11,  1920. 
She  was  a  very  prominent  worker  in  Doctor 
Gonsalus  Central  Church,  and  had  much  to  do 
with  philanthropic  organizations.  Mr.  Sproul 
is  the  father  of  three  children:  Clara  J.,  Wil- 
ford  R.  and  Alberta,  the  latter  the  wife  of 
Prof.  Robert  Stronach. 

Rt.  Rev.  Vincent  Huber  is  a  prominent  fig- 
ure among  the  Catholic  educators  of  Illinois. 
He  is  a  representative  of  the  Benedictine  Fa- 
thers, the  oldest  and  greatest  educational  or- 
der in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  since  1897  has 
been  connected  officially  with  St.  Bede  College 
near  Peru. 

St.  Bede  College  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Illinois,  February  12,  1890,  and  its 
first  scholastic  year  began  September  7,  1891. 
In  1889  the  chapter  of  St.  Vincent  Arch  Ab- 
bey, Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  pur- 
chased two  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Bureau 
County,  Illinois,  a  part  of  the  Daniel  Webster 
farm,  and  on  this  land  the  original  buildings 
were  erected  in  1890-91.  Since  its  founding, 
St.  Bede  College  has  made  a  splendid  record 
in  educating  and  training  young  men  for  the 
duties  and  performances  of  Christian  citizen- 
ship. The  school  maintains  a  high  school  and 
college  course  and  there  is  also  a  seminary  for 
theological  students. 

Vincent  Huber  was  born  at  Carrolltown, 
Pennsylvania,  May  10,  1855,  son  of  Peter  and 
Katherine  (Strittmatter)  Huber.  His  mother 
was  born  at  Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania,  and  died 
in  1891,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  His  father, 
a  native  of  Germany,  was  born  March  6,  1818, 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1836,  and  fol- 
lowed farming  in  Pennsylvania  until  his  death 
on  November  23,  1894,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-six. 

Vincent  Huber  grew  up  on  a  Pennsylvania 
farm,  attended  public  schools  and  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  entered  St.  Vincent  College  at 
Beatty,  Pennsylvania.  In  1874  he  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  novice  in  the  Benedictine  Order 
and  was  ordained  July  15,  1880.  He  spent  a 
period  in  residence  and  study  at  Rome  and 
on  returning  to  this  country  in  September, 
1883,  took  the  chair  of  theology  in  St.  Vin- 
cent's Seminary.  In  1892  he  was  also  made 
rector  of  the  college,  and  remained  there  un- 
til 1897. 

Rt.  Rev.  Huber  on  coming  to  St.  Bede  Col- 
lege in  1897  filled  the  post  of  rector  until  1908, 
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when  he  was  recalled  to  St.  Vincent's  Semi- 
nary as  incumbent  of  the  chair  of  theology. 
On  March  31,  1910,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  the  first  abbot  of  St.  Bede,  College, 
which  had  just  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
an  abbey. 

Clarence  Arlington  Pearce.  A  young 
man  of  talent,  creative  ability  and  new  and 
unique  ideas,  who  is  making  his  way  to  the 
front  in  the  specialized  field  of  drawing  in 
the  way  of  commercial  advertising,  is  Clar- 
ence Arlington  Pearce,  of  Joliet.  Since  boy- 
hood he  has  applied  himself  to' a  mastery  of 
the  pen,  pencil  and  brush,  and  the  years  that 
he  passed  in  preparation  are  now  bearing 
fruit  in  the  acquirement  of  a  prosperout  busi- 
ness and  recognition  of  his  abilities. 

Mr.  Pearce  has  spent  his  entire  life  at 
Joliet,  where  he  was  born  February  18,  1903, 
a  son  of  Charles  G.  and  Clara  Elizabeth 
(White)  Pearce,  natives  of  Aurora,  Illinois. 
Charles  G.  Pearce  has  been  a  resident  of 
Joliet  for  many  years,  and  is  well  and  favor- 
ably known  in  this  city,  where  he  is  cashier 
of  the  Joliet  National  Bank  and  a  citizen  of 
substance  and  worth.  The  early  education  of 
Clarence  A.  Pearce  was  acquired  in  the  public 
schools,  and  after  leaving  high  school  he  en- 
tered the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
where  he  spent  two  years  in  close  study  and 
training.  Upon  his  return  to  Joliet  in  1922 
he  opened  offices  at  209  D'Arcy  Building,  and 
since  that  time  has  built  up  a  gratifying  busi- 
ness in  drawing  show  cards,  preparing  win- 
dow displays,  etc.,  and  making  drawings  for 
all  kinds  of  advertising.  His  refreshing 
ideas,  his  skilled  technique  and  his  grasp  of 
his  patrons'  ideas  have  combined  to  make 
him  popular,  and  thus  have  insured  him  a 
good  business. 

Mr.  Pearce  is  unmarried.  He  is  a  demo- 
crat in  his  political  views,  but  is  so  engrossed 
with  his  business  that  he  gives  only  a  good 
citizen's  attention  to  politics.  His  religious 
connection  is  with  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Flint  Bondurant,  M.  D.  As  a  physician 
and  surgeon  Doctor  Bondurant,  of  Cairo,  has 
achieved  a  genuine  distinction  as  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional skill  and  ability,  and  has  also  been 
a  citizen  of  real  leadership  and  constructive 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  his  home  community. 

He  was  born  at  Charleston,  Missouri,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1885,  son  of  Alpheus  Alonzo  and 
Mary  Jane  (Barker)  Bondurant,  his  father  a 
native  of  Jordan,  Kentucky,  and  his  mother  of 
Charleston,  Missouri.  Alpheus  A.  Bondurant 
was  also  a  physician,  and  died  in  1919.  His 
widow  now  lives  at  Cairo. 

Doctor  Flint  Bondurant  was  seven  years  of 
age  when,  in  1892,  his  parents  moved  to  Cairo, 
where  he  grew  up,  attending  grammar  and 
high  schools.  He  took  his  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  from  Northwestern  University  at 
Evanston  and  in  1909  graduated  from  the 
Northwestern  University  School  of  Medicine. 
Doctor  Bondurant  had  unusual  opportunities 
for  experience  and  training  before  engaging 
in  private  practice.  For  a  time  he  was  state 
bacteriologist  under  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Health  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  was  resi- 


dent physician  at  the  Cook  County  Hospital. 
He  also  had  four  months  of  special  training 
in  New  York  hospitals.  In  1912  he  engaged 
in  private  practice  at  Cairo,  and  has  had  a 
program  of  varied  professional  activities  since 
that  time. 

He  married,  in  1914,  Miss  Blanche  Thistle- 
wood,  a  native  of  Cairo  and  daughter  of  Na- 
poleon B.  Thistlewood.  Doctor  Bondurant  is 
a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Kiwanis  Club  in  1923  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Commerce  for  1924- 
25.  From  1921  to  January,  1925,  he  was  presi- 
dent cf  the  Cairo  Egyptian  Country  Club.  He 
is  a  democrat,  a  Knights  Templar  Mason  and 
Shriner  and  a  member  of  the  B.  P.  0.  Elks. 

In  recognition  of  his  skill  as  a  surgeon  he 
is  a  fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons. He  also  belongs  to  the  Alexander 
County,  Illinois  State  and  American  Medical 
Associations  and  in  1913  was  president  of  the 
County  Medical  Society.  In  1924  he  was 
chief  of  staff  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital  and  dur- 
ing 1918  was  on  duty  at  an  evacuation  hospi- 
tal as  an  officer  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Medi- 
cal Society  and  belongs  to  the  American 
Legion. 

Nathaniel  Green  was  a  resident  of  Ful- 
ton, and  spent  all  his  life  of  purposeful  activ- 
ity in  that  community  which  esteemed  him  no 
less  as  a  public  spirited  citizen  than  as  a 
prosperous  merchant. 

He  was  born  at  Fulton,  August  14,  1855, 
and  died  December  16,  1922,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven.  He  was  a  son  of  Richard  and 
Cornelia  (Johnson)  Green.  Richard  Green 
was  a  native  of  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  and 
was  a  merchant  for  some  years  at  Bono  in 
Lawrence  County,  Indiana,  and  in  1849  re- 
moved to  Fulton,  Illinois,  and  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  merchants  of  that  town.  He  ■  con- 
tinued in  business,  with  the  exception  of  the 
period  of  the  Civil  war,  until  his  death  in 
1884,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  His  son,  Wil- 
liam C,  a  child  of  his  first  marriage,  and 
later  Nathaniel  Green,  became  associates  and 
partners  in  the  business,  and  for  many  years 
the  firm  of  R.  Green  &  Sons  conducted  a 
flourishing  business  throughout  Whiteside 
County.  It  was  only  after  the  death  of  Na- 
thaniel Green  that  the  firm  closed  out  the 
business. 

Nathaniel  Green  was  a  democrat  in  politics 
and  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  married,  May  24,  1882,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Baker.  She  was  born  at  Garden  Plains,  Illi- 
nois, and  survives  her  husband,  maintaining 
her  home  at  Fulton.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
John  W.  and  Mary  (Hall  Wright)  Baker.  Her 
parents  were  natives  of  Centerville,  Maryland, 
where  her  father  was  born  in  1812  and  her 
mother  in  1813.  John  W.  Baker  was  a  son 
of  Thomas  and  Nancy  Baker  and  was  a  small 
boy  when  his  father  died.  In  December,  1836, 
John  W.  Baker  arrived  at  Fulton,  Illinois, 
joining  his  uncle,  John  Baker,  honored  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Illinois  community. 
John  W.  Baker  had  a  brother,  Samuel,  and 
three  sisters,  named  Rosina,  Frances  and  Mar- 
tha. John  W.  Baker  was  a  democrat,  and  he 
and  his  wife  were  Methodists.     Their  children 
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were:  Anna,  John  T.,  Albert  J.,  John  W.,  Jr., 
Ellen,  Thomas  J.,  William  H.,  Edward,  Ram- 
sey M.,  Mary  F.  and  Elizabeth.  Of  these 
children  the  only  survivor  is  Mrs.  Green. 

Surviving  Nathaniel  Green  is  one  son, 
Dwight  Phelps  Green,  who  was  born  at  Ful- 
ton, October  13,  1886.  He  was  educated  in 
public  schools  in  his  native  town,  attended  the 
Morgan  Park  Academy  of  Chicago  and  then 
entered  Princeton  University,  where  he  fin- 
ished his  literary  education  in  1909.  In  1912 
he  graduated  from  the  School  of  Law  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  a  successful  general  practice  in 
the  City  of  Chicago.  He  married  Miss  Ella 
K.  Porter,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  They  have 
one  son,  Dwight  P.,  Jr. 

As  a  tribute  to  Nathaniel  Green  and  as  a 
beautiful  expression  of  appreciation  of  the 
relations  of  father  and  son,  the  following, 
which  appeared  in  Fulton  Journal  January  9, 
1922,  written  by  Dwight  Green,  is  worthy. of 
quotation : 

"Thus  have  we  left  another  dear  one  in  the 
quiet  resting  spot  by  the  side  of  the  road,  be- 
neath snow  covered  grass  and  the  shadows  of 
wintry  boughs.  The  halt  was  but  for  a  mo- 
ment though  it  seemed  an  age.  Again  the 
march  is  on,  the  processional  life,  toward  the 
end  of  the  road  that  has  many  strange  curves 
and  beside  which  other  tired  bodies  shall  find 
resting  spots  and  similarly  they  shall  be  laid 
away  by  devoted  hands  and  they  thus  com- 
mand again:  March  on.  A  strange  road,  the 
road  of  life.  So  pleasant  is  the  journey  with 
these  loved  ones,  so  sad  the  leaving;  so  sharp 
the  turns;  so  hidden  the  dangers;  so  powerful 
the  Hand  that  guides;  so  cruel  some  times 
seems  the  blow  that  falls;  so  dark  the  way. 
So  might  it  all  seem  but  for  Faith  that  shines, 
thoue-h  not  all  revealed  yet  all  assuring  that 
we  have  left  beside  the  road  only  the  burden 
of  this  dear  friend,  and  with  the  lighter  car- 
riage he  has  gone  ahead  of  us  and  will  be  at 
the  end  of  the  road  to  greet  us. 

"With  this  reassuring  faith  in  the  mercy 
and  love  of  our  Guide  along  this  strange  and 
uncertain  road,  we  fall  to  contemplating  the 
memory  of  friends,  for  in  that  we  find  solace 
also  rich  as  that  memory  is  in  beautiful  pic- 
tures of  happy  associations  now  gone. 

"Early  recollections  flood  in  upon  us  when 
we  were  but  toddlings  and  he  in  the  vigor  of 
young  fatherhood;  we  on  his  knees  listening  to 
the  stories  of  the  hunting,  fishing  and  camp- 
ing he  had  done  as  a  boy;  tales  of  his  boy- 
hood with  old  friends  that  we  have  since 
learned  to  know  and  love;  tales  of  the  river 
that  he  had  loved;  tales  of  his  father  whom  he 
had  left  beside  the  road  much  the  same  as  we 
have  left  this  dear  one. 

"Later  those  prophecies  of  tender  age  were 
realized  and  there  was  camping  with  him 
above  town  on  the  island  and  swimming  and 
fishing  that  boys  love  and  he  loved.  Those 
days  that  seem  but  yesterday,  but  it  was  much 
longer  ago,  for  we  were  lads  then  and  he  was 
strong  and  vigorous. 

"Then  came  days  of  high  school  years,  when 
our  appreciation  of  his  noble  qualities  came 
to  us;  when  his  words  of  counsel  guided  re- 
bellious youth  and  he  pointed  out  to  us  the 
long  way  ahead  and  the  need  of  preparation 


for  more  certain  progress;  when  his  example 
began  to  shine  as  the  guiding  star. 

"College  days  quickly  followed  for  us;  self 
sacrificing  and  .indulgences  came  for  him. 
Days  when  he  might  have  said:  '  'Tis  too  much, 
abide  with  me,  I  need  you.'  But  instead  he 
said,  'Go  on.'  We  went  on  while  he  stayed 
closer  to  duty.  These  were  precious  days,  and 
now  is  revealed  to  us  his  character.  His 
guide  and  counsel  we  now  treasure  in  mem- 
ory. 

"Through  all  he  was  faithful  and  encour- 
aging, while  we  noticed  creeping  age,  and 
noted  the  ebbing  of  middle  life  and  during 
the  eventide  of  elderly  years,  yet  his  interest 
in  us  continued  on,  strong  and  enduring.  The 
radiance  of  his  smile  and  the  heartiness  of 
his  laugh  and  the  clear  vision  of  his  blue 
eyes  seemed  as  always,  and  deceived  us  that 
the  journey  of  life  with  him  was  yet  long  for 
time.  Then  the  sad  news,  so  unexpected,  of 
the  sudden  end  of  his  journey  with  us,  came. 
Did  words  ever  burn  over  a  wire  like  these? 
The  whole  world  rocked  and  we  realized  a 
precious  treasure  had  been  lost.  But  this 
loss  was  not  ours  alone;  the  whole  community 
mourned,  for  his  daily  life  was  a  constant 
contact  with  those  in  all  walks  of  life.  For 
forty  years  he  had  been  in  the  constant  and 
continuous  service  of  his  business  and  the 
constant  service  of  his  fellowman;  a  counsellor 
to  the  troubled,  a  comforter  to  the  distressed, 
a  devoted  son  to  his  parents,  a  loving  husband, 
an  affectionate  brother,  a  sacrificing  father, 
never  vexed,  always  kind,  the  soul  of  honor. 
From  him  the  love  of  human  kindness  flowed, 
and  in  all  he  was  modest,  unpretentious,  gen- 
uine, indulgent,  patient  and  loved  by  all. 

"His  was  not  a  public  life;  his  reward  was 
the  gaining  of  the  hearts  of  others.  His  was 
the  plain  and  the  simple  life  for  three  score 
and  ten  years,  in  which  he  loved  and  was 
loved  by  a  host  of  friends." 

J.  B.  Titterington,  a  retired  farmer  and 
business  man,  was  one  of  the  oldest  living 
native  sons  of  Rock  Island  County  at  the  time 
of  his  death  September  5,  1925,  and  spent  all 
his  life  in  that  vicinity. 

He  was  born  in  Rock  Island  Township,  May 
30,  1843,  son  of  James  and  Eleanor  (Beall) 
Titterington,  his  father  a  native  of  England 
and  his  mother  of  Ohio.  They  were  married 
in  Ohio.  James  Titterington,  with  a  brother, 
came  overland  and  settled  in  Buffalo  Prairie 
Township  of  Rock  Island  County  when  all  the 
country  was  new  and  undeveloped.  His  wife 
and  daughter  subsequently  came  by  boat  down 
the  Ohio  and  up  the  Mississippi  River  to  join 
him.  These  parents  had  seven  children,  the 
last  survivor  being  J.  B.  Titterington. 

James  B.  Titterington  attended  public  and 
private  schools  at  Edgington,  Illinois.  He 
never  married.  Up  to  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1875,  he  assisted  in  the  management  of  the 
home  farm,  and  after  that  he  lived  with  his 
mother  until  her  death  in  1896.  At  that  time 
he  bought  the  interests  of  the  other  heirs  in 
the  home  place  of  440  acres.  He  gave  his  per- 
sonal attention  to  its  management,  operating 
half  of  it  for  general  farming  purposes,  and 
the  remainder  for  the  feeding  of  live  stock. 
In  1909  he  became  a  resident  of  Rock  Island, 
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making  his  home  with  his  sister  until  her 
death  in  1921,  and  from  1923  was  a  resident 
of  the  Como  Hotel.  He  disposed  of  his  farm 
land  in  1913. 

Mr.  Titterington  was  reared  a  Presbyterian. 
He  served  eight  years  as  a  township  super- 
visor, and  held  other  township  offices.  Mr. 
Titterington  was  one  of  the  last  surviving 
men  who  voted  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  had 
just  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  was 
old  enough  to  vote  for  Lincoln  in  1864.  He 
gave  his  steady  support  to  the  republican 
ticket  all  the  subsequent  years. 

Clyde  M.  Enoch,  a  Doctor  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery, has  practiced  both  in  Chicago  and  at 
Waukegan,  in  which  latter  city  he  has  his 
offices  at  21  N.  Genesee  Street. 

The  Enoch  family  records  go  back  to  the 
Colonial  period.  They  were  pioneers  in  the 
foothills  and  mountains  of  the  Alleghany  re- 
gion, at  first  on  the  eastern  side  and  later  in 
the  valleys  of  the  rivers  tributary  to  the 
great  Ohio.  A  number  of  generations  have 
lived  in  West  Virginia,  and  Doctor  Enoch 
himself  is  a  native  of  that  state,  born  at 
Greencastle,  January  28,  1892. 

He  is  a  descendant  of  Henry  Enoch,  who 
served  with  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary forces.  The  records  at  Washing- 
ton and  elsewhere  mention  him  as  a  captain 
in  the  Virginia  Militia  in  1776,  while  in  1777 
he  was  for  a  time  stationed  at  Fort  Grave 
Creek,  in  1778  served  three  months  with  Gad- 
dis'  command  of  Virginia  troops  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Indian  town  west  of  the 
Ohio  River,  and  in  the  Virginia  Revolutionary 
records  at  Richmond  an  entry  under  date  of 
October  27,  1779,  refers  to  a  warrant  issued 
to  Captain  Henry  Enoch  for  pay  of  Monon- 
galia County,  Virginia.  This  Henry  Enoch 
was  an  early  settler  in  Hampshire  County 
in  what  is  now  West  Virginia,  at  the  forks 
of  the  great  Cacapon  River,  and  Washington 
while  returning  from  a  western  surveying 
trip  stopped  at  his  home  in  1755.  Henry 
Enoch  married,  in  1759,  Elizabeth  Pegard,  a 
daughter  of  Abram  Pegard,  whose  name  subse- 
quently came  to  be  spelled  Pygart,  for  whom 
Pygart's  Valley  in  West  Virginia  was  named. 
Henry  Enoch  died  in  May,  1812.  His  son, 
Isaac  Enoch,  was  born  January  29,  1774,  at 
Fort  Grave  Creek,  Virginia,  and  died  in  Wirt 
County,  Virginia,  June  9,  1852.  In  1796  he 
settled  on  land  at  Greencastle,  in  what  is  now 
West  Virginia.  He  and  his  wife,  Amy  Tracy, 
were  the  parents  of  Abram  Enoch,  who  was 
bom  in  1804  and  died  in  1881.  During  the 
Civil  war  he  served  as  a  magistrate  of  the 
Western  Virginia  District,  administering  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Union  men.  He  married, 
in  1830,  Nancy  Dent  Gibbons,  who  was  born 
in  1805  and  died  in  1887.  Their  son.  Martin 
Van  Buren  Enoch,  born  at  Newark,  West 
Virginia,  in  1832,  and  died  at  Greencastle, 
West  Virginia,  in  1896,  was  serving  as  a 
colonel  in  the  Virginia  Militia  when  the  Civil 
war  broke  out  in  1861,  and  while  a  Southerner, 
he  did  not  believe  in  secession,  and  he  re- 
signed his  commission  and  took  the  allegiance 
to  support  the  Union.  He  was  for  two  terms 
assessor  of  Wirt  County,  and  during  Cleve- 
land's administration  was  in  the  Government 


service  in  Connecticut  and  Philadelphia.  He 
married  Mary  Louise  Bayless,  who  was  born 
at  Newark,  West  Virginia,  August  18,  1836, 
and  died  at  Greencastle  in  that  state  April  24, 
1915. 

Their  son,  Abram  Carlyle  Enoch,  father  of 
Doctor  Enoch,  was  born  at  Greencastle,  West 
Virginia,  March  3,  1857,  and  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years  was  sent  to  Rochester,  New  York, 
where  he  completed  a  business  college  educa- 
tion. He  returned  to  West  Virginia  about 
1875,  and  after  his  marriage  resided  at  Green- 
castle. For  years  he  was  manager  of  the 
D.  M.  Miller  Lumber  Company  of  Parkers- 
burg,  and  also  followed  farming.  He  was  a 
Methodist,  a  democrat,  and  in  1908  was  elected 
assessor  of  Wirt  County.  He  moved  to  Par- 
kersburg  in  October,  1915,  and  was  a  deputy 
in  the  office  of  the  internal  revenue  collector 
in  that  district  during  Wilson's  administra- 
tion. He  died  at  Parkersburg  in  February, 
1924.  He  married  in  January,  1881,  Alice 
Sonora  Marshall,  of  Ritchie  County,  West 
Virginia,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Marshall,  a 
West  Virginia  farmer  who  was  a  Union  sol- 
dier, pai'ticipating  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run 
and  subsequently  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh, 
Chickamauga  and  Lookout  Mountain.  Benja- 
min Marshall  married  Virginia  Jackson,  who 
was  a  second  cousin  of  Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson, 
her  father  and  General  Jackson's  father  being 
cousins.  Stonewall  Jackson  was  himself  a 
native  of  West  Virginia.  The  children  of 
A.  C.  Enoch  and  wife  were:  Lillian,  wife  of 
Ortie  McCormick,  who  is  connected  with  an 
oil  well  supply  company  at  Parkersburg,  West 
Virginia;  Gardner  J.,  of  Parkersburg,  field 
superintendent  for  the  Sinclair  Oil  Company; 
Benjamin,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty; 
Carl  L.,  of  Parkersburg,  now  of  Tampico, 
Mexico,  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company; 
Cecil,  who  was  overseas  and  participated  in 
the  Argonne  campaign  and  is  now  a  shell- 
shocked  veteran  in  a  hospital  at  Marion,  Vir- 
ginia; Virginia,  who  died  when  twenty  years 
old;  Dr.  Clyde  M.;  Dr.  Charles  C,  an  osteo- 
pathic physician  at  Brookfield,  Missouri;  Viv- 
ian, wife  of  Ernest  Evans,  of  Parkersburg, 
West  Virginia,  in  the  hardware  business 
there;  Doris,  wife  of  Erwin  Withers,  of  Par- 
kersburg, West  Virginia,  an  electrical  engi- 
neer; and  James,  connected  with  an  oil  well 
supply  company  at  Parkersburg. 

Clyde  M.  Enoch  was  educated  in  public 
schools  in  West  Virginia,  completed  his  high 
school  course  at  Valparaiso  University  in  In- 
diana in  1915,  and  in  1919  graduated  Doctor 
of  Dental  Surgery  from  the  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  of  Chicago.  After  graduating  he 
practiced  in  North  Chicago  one  yeaz-,  and  in 
1920  passed  the  State  Board  examination  in 
California.  He  soon  returned  to  North  Chi- 
cago, and  practiced  three  years  in  Chicago, 
and  in  1924  established  his  professional  busi- 
ness at  Waukegan. 

Mr.  Enoch  is  a  member  of  the  B.  P.  O. 
Elks,  the  Psi  Omega  dental  fraternity,  is  a 
republican  and  a  Baptist.  He  married  at 
Waukegan,  November  13,  1923,  Miss  Olive 
Frances  McLaren,  of  North  Chicago.  She 
was  educated  in  the  North  Chicago  High 
School  and  graduated  from  the  Waukegan 
Business    College    in    1914,    and    for    several 
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years  before  her  marriage  was  engaged  in 
bookkeeping  and  stenographic  work.  Her 
father  was  born  and  reared  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  about  twenty  years  ago  moved  to  North 
Chicago,  where  for  some  years  he  conducted 
a  grocery  and  meat  market,  and  later  took  up 
carpentry,  a  business  he  still  continues.  Mrs. 
Enoch's  father  is  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  and 
her  mother,  Welsh,  she  having  been  born  in 
Wales.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Enoch  have  one 
daughter,  Patricia  Lee. 

Eugene  L.  Gates,  an  engineer  who  has  been 
identified  with  railroad  and  highway  construc- 
tion and  other  phases  of  engineering  in  north- 
ern Illinois  for  a  number  of  years,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  DuPage  County,  where  his  people  were 
among  the  first  settlers.  Mr.  Gates  is  the 
present  county  superintendent  of  highways  of 
DuPage  County,  and  has  been  responsibly  con- 
nected with  much  of  the  developments  and 
plans  for  modern  road  building  through  that 
county. 

He  was  born  at  Bloomingdale  Village,  in 
Bloomingdale  Township,  DuPage  County,  in 
1882,  son  of  Robert  W.  and  Laura  A.  (Lan- 
don)  Gates.  His  mother  was  born  in  Bloom- 
ingdale Township  in  1838,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight  is  probably  the  oldest  living  na- 
tive resident  of  DuPage  County.  Her  father, 
Louis  Landon,  came  to  Illinois  from  Ithaca, 
New  York,  in  1836,  and  settled  in  Blooming- 
dale Township,  being  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers there.  It  was  at  about  the  same  time 
that  Erastus  Gary,  father  of  Judge  Gary, 
and  Warren  L.  and  Jesse  C.  Wheaton,  all  of 
Connecticut,  founded  the  pioneer  community 
of  Wheaton. 

Eugene  L.  Gates  was  reared  at  the  old  home- 
stead in  DuPage  County,  and  after  a  public 
school  education  joined  a  surveying  outfit,  and 
actual  practice  and  hard  work  brought  him 
his  knowledge  of  surveying  and  civil  engineer- 
ing. His  experience  as  a  civil  engineer  covers 
a  period  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
has  involved  many  noteworthy  undertakings, 
such  as  railroad  construction,  bridge  construc- 
tion and  highway  building.  Mr.  Gates  was 
employed  as  an  engineer  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Chicago,  Aurora  &  Elgin  Electric 
Railroad. 

It  was  in  1925,  by  appointment'  from  the 
governor,  that  Mr.  Gates  became  superintend- 
ent of  highways  of  DuPage  County.  It  is  a 
position  to  which  his  fitness  and  long  ex- 
perience make  him  especially  valuable  to  his 
native  county,  and  his  appointment  coincided 
with  a  time  when  road  building  plans  and 
developments  in  the  county  demanded  a  man 
of  his  exceptional  qualifications.  He  has  car- 
ried out  a  policy  of  construction  that  will 
place  DuPage  County  in  the  forefront  of 
counties  in  Northern  Illinois  in  its  highway 
system. 

A  recent  announcement  in  which  Mr.  Gates 
prominently  figured,  and  one  given  a  great 
deal  of  publicity  by  the  Chicago  newspapers, 
was  the  proposed  plan  of  the  Butterfield  Road 
Super-Highway,  a  unit  in  the  super-highway 
system  being  built  through  Cook,  DuPage  and 
Kane  counties,  and  planned  as  a  magnificent 
thoroughfare  approximately  200  feet  wide. 
When    completed    this    will    be    probably    the 


chief  trunk  highway  in  the  system  of  high- 
ways west  from  Chicago.  Mr.  Gates  is  secre- 
tary of  the  Metropolitan  Highway  Association, 
organized  for  promoting  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  such  highways,  and  composed 
of  highway  officials  and  other  interested  par- 
ties in  the  three  counties  named.  This  or- 
ganization is  also  cooperating  with  village  and 
other  communities  in  zoning  plans. 

Mr.  Gates  is  a  resident  of  Wheaton,  is  mar- 
ried and  has  four  children,  named  Charles  E., 
Claribel,  Laura  May  and  Alice. 

Joseph  Kimball  Montelius,  banker  and 
business  man  of  Piper  City,  is  a  member  of  a 
family  that  has  been  distinguished  in  the 
business  and  public  life  of  Ford  County  for 
nearly  sixty  years. 

His  father  was  the  late  John  Augustus 
Montelius,  who  died  October  13,  1920.  Few 
men  of  his  contemporary  exercised  a  greater 
influence  for  good  or  constructive  effort  or 
practical  Christianity  than  John  A.  Monte- 
lius. He  was  born  in  the  beautiful  Buffalo 
Valley  of  central  Pennsylvania,  in  the  little 
city  of  Misslinburg,  May  29,  1844,  and  was  a 
descendant  of  Marcus  Montelius,  who  at  the 
age  of  nine  years  was  kidnapped  in  Holland 
and  was  brought  across  the  ocean  and  sold 
for  his  passage.  Marcus  Montelius  after  his 
marriage  settled  in  Buffalo  Valley  on  August 
23,  1773.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  John 
Montelius,  who  in  turn  was  the  grandfather 
of  John  A.  Montelius.  The  father  of  John 
A.  Montelius  was  Charles  Montelius.  John  A. 
Montelius  married,  October  8,  1867,  and  he 
and  his  wife,  Kate,  came  to  Illinois  and  set- 
tled m  Benton  Township  of  Ford  County  just 
(  about  the  time  Piper  City  was  laid  out.  John 
'  A.  Montelius  was  one  of  the  pioneer  business 
men  of  that  community.  He  was  also  elected 
and  served  as  a  member  of  the  Forty-third, 
Forty-sixth  and  Forty-seventh  General  As- 
semblies of  Illinois,  finally  declining  further 
honors  in  the  political  field.  He  and  his  wife 
were  the  parents  of  four  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters: Charles  Harry,  Joseph  Kimball,  Mar- 
garet Gast,  George  Dunton,  John  Augustus 
and  Mary  Rebecca. 

Joseph  Kimball  Montelius  was  born  Febru- 
ary 17,  1870.  He  attended  public  school  at 
Piper  City,  also  had  home  instruction,  con- 
tinued his  education  in  the  Lake  Forest  Acad- 
emy, and  was  trained  for  business  largely  in 
his  father's  office.  After  considerable  experi- 
ence in  general  office  work  he  became  cashier 
of  the  Piper  City  Bank  and  on  April  10,  1900, 
was  elected  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
an  institution  of  which  he  is  now  vice  presi- 
dent. For  many  years  he  has  also  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Montelius  Grain  Company, 
which  was  founded  by  his  father.  Mr.  Mon- 
telius does  a  general  real  estate  business  as 
well. 

He  is  a  former  mayor  of  Piper  City,  and 
since  April,  1905,  has  served  continuously  on 
the  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  He  is  a  re- 
publican, was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  is  a  Knights  Templar  and  Scottish 
Rite  Mason,  member  of  the  Eastern  Star  and 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  In  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Piper  City  he  has  served  as 
treasurer,  trustee  and  elder. 
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Mr.  Montelius  married,  November  30,  1898, 
Helen  B.  Stadler,  daughter  of  John  and  Cath- 
erine Stadler  and  of  German  ancestry.  The 
seven  children  born  to  their  marriage  are 
Harry  A.,  Catherine  L.,  Alfred  F.,  Ruth  E., 
Helen  L.,  Miriam  G.  and  John  A.  Montelius,  III. 

Luigi  Carnovale.  Peace,  universal  peace, 
is  the  cry  of  civilized  mankind,  and  during 
and  since  the  Great  war,  no  voice  in  its  be- 
half has  been  raised  with  more  earnestness  or 
greater  power  than  that  of  Luigi  Carnovale, 
now  a  resident  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  distin- 
guished author,  publicist  and  champion  of  the 
cause  of  universal  peace.  He  was  born  at 
Stilo,  Italy,  son  of  Raffaele  and  Carmela  (Mo- 
rello)  Carnovale,  and  was  educated  in  his 
native  land.  Some  years  since  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  where  his  fame  as  an  author 
had  preceded  him,  and  in  1914  he  married 
Miss  Jessie  E.  Shears,  since  deceased.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Authors'  League  of  America, 
and  fellow  of  the  American  Geographical  So- 
ciety. 

Early  in  his  public  .career  Luigi  Carnovale 
won  public  acclaim  as  an  apostle  of  patriotism 
and  humanity,  as  recorded  in  the  history  of 
his  life,  published  at  Rome,  Italy,  and  still 
further  evidenced  in  other  volumes  bearing 
these  titles:  Our  Contemporaries — Luigi  Car- 
novale, by  Nicola  Lapegna,  with  preface  by 
Andrea  Vitelli,  Naples,  Italy;  Luigi  Carno- 
vale— Apostle  of  Humanity — The  Modern 
Idealist,  by  Ethel  Torrey  Hibbard,  Chicago, 
U.  S.  A.;  and  War  is  Death — Peace  is  Life — 
Choose,  by  Ethel  Torrey  Beacham,  Chicago. 

Interesting  and  appreciative  as  these  works 
are,  it  is  in  his  own  writings  that  the  real 
Luigi  Carnovale  is  most  vividly  made  known 
to  the  public,  included  in  these  being  portray- 
als of  artistic  reactions,  tender  sentiment,  na- 
tional pride,  courageous  criticism,  and  some 
of  the  most  practical,  carefully  thought-out 
arguments  covering  the  whole  subject  of  world 
peace. 

Thus,  being  temperamentally  a  humanita- 
rian, and  from  the  beginning  of  his  intellectual 
life  an  ardent  advocate  of  peace,  Mr.  Carno- 
vale was  deeply  impressed  ,with  the  blow 
brought  upon  civilization  by  the  horror  and 
devastation  wrought  during  the  earlier  years 
of  the  great  war  in  Europe.  How  inevitable 
that  he  should  have  been  inspired  to  the  com- 
position of  his  Peace  Plan,  that  remarkable 
document  that  was  the  first  Peace  Plan  to  be 
offered  for  the  world's  consideration.  This 
Peace  Plan  was  first  presented  under  the 
title  of  "Human  Solidarity,"  published  in  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  in  July,  1917,  this  giving  it 
the  chronological  historical  priority  over  all 
others  submitted  during  or  since  the  great 
war,  and  inclined  in  its  clear  and  logical  dis- 
cussions, some  of  the  same  points  later  in- 
cluded in  other  plans.  By  very  many  intelli- 
gent and  thoughtful  people  in  the  United 
States  this  plan  has  been  approved  as  the 
most  practical  solution  of  the  most  serious  of 
world  problems,  the  menace  of  war. 

Ever  a  patron  of  art  as  well  as  literature, 
it  has  given  Mr.  Carnovale  great  pleasure  to 
enrich,  at  times,  great  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  other  lands  than  his  own  with  price- 
less Italian  treasures,  as,  for  example,  when 


he  made  it  possible  for  his  countrymen  in  the 
United  States,  by  whom  he  is  honored  and 
beloved,  to  present  to  leading  universities  a 
replica  of  the  original  manuscript  of  Dante's 
Divine  Comedy.  He  greatly  endeared  himself 
to  the  people  of  his  native  village  when  he 
had  set  up  in  their  midst  the  imposing  monu- 
ment in  commemoration  of  the  Italian  hero, 
Tommaso  Campanella. 

The  published  works  of  Luigi  Carnovale  that 
are  now  available  to  American  readers  are: 
"A  Visit  to  the  Artist  Andrea  Cefaly";  "My 
Mother  Carmela  Morello  Carnovale";  "The 
Dream  of  Francesco";  "Journalism  of  Italian 
Emigrants  in  America";  "Why  Italy  Entered 
into  the  Great  War";  "Only  by  the  Abolition 
of  Neutrality  Can  Wars  be  Quickly  and  For- 
ever Prevented";  "How  America  Can  Easily 
and  Quickly  Prevent  Wars  Forever";  "The 
Six-hundredth  Anniversary  of  Dante  in 
America." 

His  own  eloquent  words  seem  meet  with 
which  to  close  this  too  brief  sketch  of  Luigi 
Carnovale,  a  remarkable  personality,  they  be- 
ing the  dedication  of  his  book,  "How  America 
Can  Easily  and  Quickly  Prevent  Wars  For- 
ever." 

"To  the  American  People,  in  whose  national 
unity  the  blood,  the  soul,  the  life  of  all  peoples 
of  the  earth  omnipotently  triumph,  this  well 
pondered  Work,  supreme  expression  of  human- 
itarian love,  I  dedicate  with  fervent  hope." 

Oris  Barney  Hastings,  a  native  of  Cairo, 
has  for  over  twenty  years  been  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  commercial  life  there.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  manager  and  proprietor 
of  a  warehouse  and  elevator  business,  which 
is  one  of  the  large  factors  in  Cairo's  pre- 
eminence in  the  grain  handling  industry  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley. 

He  was  born  at  Cairo,  December  7,  1885, 
son  of  Samuel  and  Anise  (Barney)  Hastings. 
His  parents  were  natives  of  Clay  County, 
Illinois.  His  father  spent  all  his  active  life 
as  a  grain  merchant  and  in  1885  located  at 
Cairo  and  was  prominent  in  grain  handling 
and  commission  circles.  He  was  also  a  county 
commissioner  and  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Anna  State  Hospital.  His 
death  occurred  in  1905,  while  his  wife  passed 
away  in  1920. 

Oris  Barney  Hastings  graduated  from  the 
Cairo  High  School  in  1902  and  also  attended 
Northwestern  University.  At  the  death  of 
his  father  he  returned  home  to  take  active 
charge  of  the  business,  and  his  good  judgment 
and  energy  have  greatly  expanded  what  was 
already  a  prosperous  enterprise.  The  ele- 
vator has  capacity  for  250,000  bushels.  This 
firm  built  the  first  concrete  elevator  of  Cairo. 
There  are  also  warehouses  for  handling  hay 
and  corn,  with  a  capacity  of  three  hundred 
cars.  Mr.  Hastings  and  his  three  sisters  now 
conduct  the  business.  They  do  an  extensive 
business  in  buying  grain  in  Southeastern  Mis- 
souri and  small  grains  from  all  over  the  West 
and  northern  states,  and  through  Cairo  firms 
ship  and  distribute  these  grains  over  the  south- 
eastern and  southwestern  quarters  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  fifty  persons  in  the 
employ  of  the  business. 

Mr.    Hastings    married    in    January,    1911, 
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Miss  Marjorie  Wright,  a  native  of  Duquoin, 
Illinois,  and  daughter  of  J.  W.  C.  Wright. 
They  have  one  son,  O.  B.  Hastings,  born  in 
August,  1912.  Mr.  Hastings  is  a  member  of 
the  Christian  Church  and  is  one  of  the  church 
trustees,  is  a  member  of  the  Cairo  School  Board 
and  since  1923  has  been  a  county  commis- 
sioner. During  the  World  war  period  he  was 
assistant  food  administrator,  is  a  republican, 
and  in  the  Knight  Templar  Commandery  of 
Masons  has  filled  all  the  chairs  except  that 
of  commander.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
B.  P.  O.  Elks,  the  Kiwanis  Club,  is  former 
vice  president  of  the  Association  of  Com- 
merce, and  a  member  of  the  Egyptian  Country 
Club.  He  is  a  director  and  first  vice  president 
of  the  First  Bank  &  Trust  Company.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  building  committee  during 
the  construction  of  the  two  high  school  build- 
ings at  Cairo  and  was  also  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  that  financed  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Masonic  Temple.  He  is  a  former 
president  of  the  Cairo  Board  of  Trade. 

Frank  Reichmann  is  a  scion  of  the  third 
generation  of  the  Reichmann  family  in  Chi- 
cago, where  he  was  born  and  reared  and  where 
he  now  figures  as  founder  and  president  of 
the  Reichmann  Company,  one  of  the  foremost 
concerns  here  engaged  in  the  manufacturing 
of  radio  apparatus.  In  this  city,  in  which 
they  were  born,  still  reside  his  parents,  Frank 
J.  and  Josephine  (Lemos)  Reichmann.  Frank 
J.  Reichmann  is  prominently  identified  with 
manufacturing  industry  in  Chicago,  is  also 
an  artist  of  exceptional  talent,  and  he  has 
been  for  many  years  president  of  the  Arts 
Club  of  Chicago,  his  wife  likewise  being  a 
talented  artist  and  her  paintings  having  gained 
her  high  reputation  in  the  art  circles  of  the 
United  States,  she  being  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chicago  Art  Insti- 
tute and  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  Frank 
Reichmann  continued  his  studies  until  he  had 
duly  profited  by  the  curriculum  of  the  high 
school,  and  in  1910  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Michigan  School  of  Mines  at  Houghton, 
on  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  from 
which  institution  he  received  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  Mining  Engineer. 
After  his  graduation  Mr.  Reichmann  was  en- 
gaged in  practice  as  a  mining  engineer  about 
two  years,  and  his  activities  in  this  line  touched 
Mexico  as  well  as  the  United  States.  Upon 
his  return  to  Chicago  Mr.  Reichmann  here 
turned  his  attention  to  the  designing  and 
manufacturing  of  loud  speakers  for  use  in 
radio  service,  and  he  manufactured  many  such 
devices  used  in  baseball  parks  and  in  connec- 
tion with  other  outdoor  activities.  Soon  he  am- 
plified his  business  by  adding  the  manufacture 
of  other  products  pertaining  to  the  radio  in- 
dustry, and  he  developed  and  became  the  ex- 
ecutive head  of  the  American  Production  Trad- 
ing Company,  which  manufactured  a  very  ex- 
tensive line  of  heavy-hardware  products.  This 
concern  manufactured  more  than  300  devices 
and  built  up  a  large  business.  After  his 
retirement  from  association  with  this  corpora- 
tion Mr.  Reichmann  began  to  devote  all  of 
his  time,  energy  and  capitalistic  resources  to 


the  great  modern  science  and  industry  repre- 
sented under  the  familiar  name  of  radio,  and 
in  this  connection  the  Reichmann  Company 
has  won  recognized  leadership  in  the  designing 
and  constructing  of  complete  radio  sets  and 
loud  speakers.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  con- 
cerns of  this  kind  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  its  modern  factory,  at  1745  West  Seventy- 
fourth  Street,  are  retained  several  hundred 
employes,  including  a  large  number  of  en- 
gineers and  technical  laboratory  men  of  the 
first  rank.  Mr.  Reichmann  has  built  up  the 
commercial  business  of  his  company  until  it 
runs  into  millions  of  dollars  and  constitutes 
an  important  accession  to  the  great  and  varied 
industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Reichmann  gives  his  special  attention  to 
the  technical  and  engineering  departments  of 
the  great  industry  controlled  by  his  company, 
and  he  is  constantly  carrying  forward  work 
in  designing  and  evolving  further  improve- 
ments in  the  radio,  and  working  out  plans 
for  the  further  extension  of  the  industry.  The 
following  references  to  the  Reichmann  Com- 
pany are  well  worthy  of  perpetuation  in  this 
connection : 

"A  trip  through  the  modern  manufacturing 
plant  of  the  Reichmann  Company,  in  the  south- 
western section  of  Chicago  and  in  the  1700 
block  of  West  Seventy-fourth  Street,  is  to  the 
layman  a  revelation  of  the  complexities  and 
magnitude  of  the  radio  industry.  The  prin- 
cipal products  are  the  Thorola  Islodyne  Radio 
Receiver  and  the  Thorophone  Loud  Speaker. 
The  Reichmann  concern  is  not  a  mere  assem- 
bling plant.  The  thousands  of  parts,  many 
of  them  almost  infinitesimal,  are  all  manu- 
factured here,  and  many  of  these  parts  are 
made  from  the  finest  and  rarest  metals  and 
compositions,  including  the  modern  composi- 
tion known  as  Bakelite.  Even  the  parts  made 
of  rubber,  paper  and  wood  are  all  produced 
in  this  great  plant.  Machines  for  making 
these  integral  parts,  some  of  them  of  most 
intricate  workmanship,  that  will  cut  or  stamp 
parts,  down  to  several  thousandths  of  an 
inch  of  accuracy,  are  likewise  produced  in 
this  factory.  Precision  and  accuracy  in  the 
production  of  these  parts  are  insisted  upon 
to  the  slightest  detail — as  distinctly  as  in  the 
making  of  parts  of  a  watch.  Some  of  the 
essential  units  of  radio  and  loud  speaker  con- 
struction, for  the  successful  manufacture  of 
which  this  plant  has  become  famous,  are  the 
'doughnut'  coils,  audo-transformers,  straight- 
line  frequency  condensers,  Bakelite  bell  horns, 
and  sound-box  reproducers.  The  machines 
here  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  the  Bake- 
lite horns  are  among  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  in  the  entire  United  States,  with 
a  pressure  capacity  of  200  tons.  The  punch 
presses,  die  machines  and  other  heavy  me- 
chanical equipments  are  of  the  most  modern 
design  and  construction  and  were  made  espe- 
cially for  the  Reichmann  Company.  At  the 
plant  are  maintained  three  research  labora- 
tories, one  of  which  is  a  chemical  laboratory, 
and  everything  in  connection  with  the  design- 
ing and  manufacturing  of  the  Reichmann 
products  is  according  to  the  best  engineering 
and  shop  practice.  Under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Reichmann  this  plant  has  gone  farther, 
perhaps,  than   any  other  in   solving  the  diffi- 
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cult  problems  of  radio  frequency,  and  Mr. 
Reichmann's  contribution  to  the  physical 
sciences  relating  to  radio  manufacture,  radio 
transmission  and  radio  reception  really  place 
him  in  the  ranks  of  the  foremost  industrial 
and  technical  scientists." 

Mr.  Reichman  was  one  of  the  organizers  and 
is  an  official  of  the  Radio  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation of  America,  In  November,  1925,  he 
was  one  of  those  called  into  conference  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover,  at  Washing- 
ton, to  formulate  radio  regulations  for  the 
United  States.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Municipal  Radio  Commission  of  Chicago. 

Like  his  parents  and  more  remote  ancestors, 
Mr.  Reichmann  has  artistic  tastes  and  talents, 
and  one  of  his  diversions  is  painting  in  oils 
and  water-colors,  in  which  connection  he  has 
availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  art 
school  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  Mr. 
Reichmann  is  an  enthusiastic  devotee  of  hunt- 
ing, and  each  successive  season  finds  him  in- 
dulging in  duck  hunting  and  in  deer  hunting 
in  Northern  Michigan  and  in  Canada,  usually 
in  company  with  his  valued  friend,  Hon. 
Chase  S.  Osborne,  former  governor  of  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

Clarence  J.  Buckwalter,  a  radio  manu- 
facturer, founder  and  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bureau  of  Engineering,  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of   Chicago   since  early  boyhood. 

He  was  born  in  Colorado  in  1882.  His 
father,  H.  H.  Buckwalter,  left  his  home  state 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1868  and  going  West,  set- 
tled in  Iowa.  At  the  time  of  the  first  great 
silver  mining  boom  in  the  middle  '70s  he  moved 
to  Colorado,  locating  in  the  Leadville  district. 
He  was  a  pioneer  silver  miner  and  otherwise 
took  an  active  part  in  the  development  of  the 
■country,  being  elected  and  serving  as  mayor 
of  Silver  Cliff.  In  1883,  with  his  family,  he 
removed  to  Emporia,  Kansas,  where  he  lived 
about  seven  years,  and  then  returned  to  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  which  had  been  the  home  of  his 
wife.  At  Sioux  City  he  engaged  in  business, 
and  among  other  transactions  he  bought  the 
last  Corn  Palace  Building  in  that  city.  His 
father-in-law,  H.  A.  Jandt,  was  a  wholesale 
dry  goods  merchant  of  Sioux  City.  In  1893 
the  Buckwalter  family  removed  to  Chicago, 
where  H.  H.  Buckwalter  lived  until  his  death 
in  February,  1926. 

Clarence  J.  Buckwalter  was  eleven  years 
of  age  when  brought  to  Chicago,  and  continued 
his  education  in  the  public  schools.  He  at- 
tended the  old  South  Division  High  School 
and  was  one  of  its  most  prominent  athletes. 
In  1902  he  was  a  member  of  the  South  Di- 
vision High  School  team  that  participated  in 
the  annual  relay  races  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia,  and 
this  team  won  the  relay  that  year  for  the 
South  Division  High.  Subsequently  Mr.  Buck- 
waiter  attended  the  University  of  Chicago. 

He  has  given  twenty  years  to  the  engineer- 
ing profession,  and  in  1914  founded  the  Amer- 
ican Bureau  of  Engineering,  of  which  he  is 
president.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Ambu 
Engineering  Institute  and  of  the  Buckwalter 
Radio  Corporation,  manufacturers  of  six-tube 
and  eight-tube  sets,  known  as  the  Burad  Su- 
pertone. 


John  W.  Jaranowski  is  serving  in  1925  as 
mayor  of  Calumet  City,  one  of  the  progressive 
and  important  industrial  municipalities  of 
Cook  County,  and  he  stands  forth  as  one  of 
the  representative  business  men  and  most 
loyal  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  Cook 
County  district  in  which  he  was  born  and 
reared.  From  the  best  American  standard 
the  story  of  the  career  of  Calumet  City's  pop- 
ular mayor  is  replete  in  interest  and  incen- 
tive, for  his  advancement  has  come  entirely 
through  his  own  ability  and  efforts,  his  as- 
sociation with  the  practical  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  life  having  been  initiated 
when  he  was  a  lad  of  but  ten  years. 

Mr.  Jaranowski  was  born  in  a  home  that 
stood  on  the  Illinois-Indiana  state  line  and  in 
the  district  that  marks  the  separation  of  Ham- 
mond, Indiana,  and  the  present  Calumet  City, 
Illinois,  a  place  formerly  known  as  West  Ham- 
mond. His  parents  were  born  in  Poland  and 
were  young  folk  when  they  became  numbered 
among  the  Polish  pioneers  of  the  City  of  Ham- 
mond, Indiana,  where  their  marriage  was 
solemnized,  they  having  long  been  highly  re- 
spected citizens  of  West  Hammond,  now  in- 
corporated as  Calumet  City.  In  the  public 
schools  of  West  Hammond  Mayor  Jaranowski 
continued  his  studies  up  to  the  seventh  grade, 
and  from  the  age  of  ten  years  until  he  was 
sixteen  years  old  he  was  employed  in  the 
Simplex  industrial  plant  at  Hammond.  There- 
after he  was  engaged  in  the  coffee  and  tea 
business  in  that  city  until  he  sold  the  business 
and  turned  his  attention  to  the  general  team- 
ing and  transfer  enterprise.  His  ambition 
for  advancement  was  not  to  be  denied  returns, 
and  thus  he  eventually  engaged  in  the  coal 
business,  in  connection  with  which  he  or- 
ganized the  Illinois  Coal  &  Material  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  has  since  continued  the 
president  and  in  which  he  is  the  principal 
stockholder.  He  is  president  also  of  the  public 
Construction  Company,  which  has  developed 
a  large  and  important  contracting  business 
in  the  construction  of  concrete  roads  and 
streets,  as  well  as  in  the  construction  of 
sewers,  waterworks,  reservoirs,  etc.,  besides 
doing  an  appreciable  amount  of  railroad  con- 
struction work  and  giving  effective  service  in 
advancing  other  public  improvements,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  local  district. 
Through  this  company  Mr.  Jaranowski  had 
been  concerned  in  the  building  of  every  con- 
crete street  and  road  pavement  in  Calumet 
City  prior  to  his  election  to  the  office  of 
mayor. 

The  first  public  office  held  by  Mr.  Jara- 
nowski was  that  of  alderman  of  West  Ham- 
mond, a  position  in  which  he  served  eight 
years.  Later  he  was  elected  highway  com- 
missioner of  Thornton  Township,  and  this 
office  he  still  retains.  In  the  spring  of  1925 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  Calumet  City,  and  it 
may  well  be  understood  that  he  is  giving  a 
characteristically  loyal,  liberal  and  progressive 
administration  of  the  municipal  government. 
He  had  previously  been  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential in  promoting  the  building  of  the  fine 
new  city  hall  of  Calumet  City,  which  was 
dedicated  in  the  summer  of  1925  and  which 
is  one  of  the  most  substantial,  attractive  and 
well    arranged    municipal    structures    of    the 
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kind  that  can  be  claimed  by  any  city  of  the 
same  comparative  population  in  the  entire 
State  of  Illinois. 

The  Mayor  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
progressive  members  of  the  Calumet  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  a  member  also 
of  the  Hammond  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Lansing  Improvement  Association,  the  Ham- 
mond Country  Club,  and  the  Woodmar  Coun- 
try Club,  in  which  he  is  a  stockholder.  He 
is  president  of  the  Calumet  City  Library  As- 
sociation, and  is  affiliated  with  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Loyal  Or- 
der of  Moose  and  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles.  In  the  World  war  period  Mayor  Jara- 
nowski  served  as  chairman  of  the  local  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  drives  in  support  of 
the  Government  war  bonds,  was  chairman  of 
the  local  organization  of  the  American  Pro- 
tective League,  and  a  member  of  the  Local 
Exemption  Board. 

Mr.  Jaranowski  married  Miss  Salome  Szcy- 
pinski,  of  Hammond,  and  in  her  home  com- 
munity her  popularity  is  on  a  parity  with 
that  of  her  husband.  The  Mayor  and  Mrs. 
Jaranowski  have  three  children:  Harry,  Mar- 
tha and  John  W.,  Jr. 

Cyrus  J.  Tucker,  a  resident  of  Decatur, 
has  had  a  long  and  successful  career  in  busi- 
ness, and  while  active  as  a  merchant  and  since 
retiring  in  a  large  measure  from  his  business 
responsibilities,  has  given  much  time  to  civic 
and  political  affairs.  He  served  two  terms 
in  the  Illinois  Legislature,  and  in  1924  be- 
came democratic  candidate  for  state  senator 
to  represent  the  Twenty-eighth  Senatorial 
District. 

Mr.  Tucker  was  born  at  Warrensburg,  Illi- 
nois, October  26,  1868,  son  of  Joseph  C.  and 
Emma  (Ferree)  Tucker,  his  father  a  native 
of  New  Hampshire  and  his  mother  of  Ohio. 
His  father  came  to  Illinois  in  1861,  and  for 
many  years  was  in  business  as  a  contractor 
and  builder.  He  died  in  1903  and  his  wife, 
in  1883.  They  had  five  children,  Cyrus  J. 
being  the  oldest;  Benjamin,  who  is  a  resident 
of  Lon.ar  Beach,  California;  Joseph  T.,  a  farmer 
near  Warrensburg,  Illinois;  and  John  G.  and 
Charles,  deceased. 

Mr.  Tucker  was  reared  and  educated  on  a 
farm  and  followed  agriculture  as  his  vocation 
for  two  years.  He  then  engaged  in  the  retail 
mercantile  business  in  Warrensburg,  remain- 
ing there  fifteen  years  and  moved  to  Decatur 
to.  engage  in  business  as  a  wholesale  grocer 
and  confectioner.  Several  years  ago  he  re- 
tired and  his  chief  business  activity  is  looking 
after  his  farming  interests. 

Mr.  Tucker  married  Miss  Lillian  Thompson, 
of  Warrensburg,  in  June,  1896.  They  have  a 
son,  Gerald  T.,  who  is  an  expert  accountant 
living  at  Long  Beach,  California.  Mr.  Tucker- 
is  a  Knight  Templar  Mason,  a  member  of  the 
I.  O.  0.  F.  and  the  Congregational  Church. 

His  public  service  included  two  years  on 
the  County  Board  of  Review;  twelve  years  on 
the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  and  he  was 
one  of  the  representatives  from  the  Twenty- 
eighth  District  in  the  Forty-seventh  and  Forty- 
eighth  General  Assemblies  from  1910  to  1914. 

William  Augustus  Schwartz,  who  since 
1880  has  been  a  lawyer  and  banker  at  Car- 


bondale,  is  a  member  of  a  prominent  family 
of  Jackson  County.  Much  of  the  history  of 
the  family  and  the  dominating  traits  of  its 
character  and  citizenship  are  illustrated  in 
the  life  record  of  Mr.  Schwartz's  mother,  the 
late  Sarah  (Kimmel)  Schwartz,  one  of  the 
best  loved  women  of  Jackson  County,  who  died 
November  4,  1920,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-one  years  and  three  months. 

She  was  born  in  Somerset  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, August  4,  1829,  while  Andrew  Jackson 
was  president  of  the  United  States.  In  1836, 
when  she  was  seven  years  old,  her  parents, 
Henry  and  Rosannah  Kimmel,  moved  to  Rich- 
land County,  Ohio,  and  in  1840  established 
their  home  in  Jackson  County,  Illinois,  in  Elk 
Township.  Sarah  Schwartz  was  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  eight  sons  and  three  daughters 
who  came  with  her  parents  to  Illinois.  As  a 
girl  she  had  a  full  routine  of  household  duties 
and  became  thoroughly  familiar  with  every 
phase  of  pioneer  life,  from  cooking  by  the 
open  fire  to  spinning  and  weaving  cloth  for 
garments.  She  attended  a  subscription  school. 
One  of  the  boys  who  grew  up  in  the  same  com- 
munity was  William  Schwartz,  whose  family 
had  also  come  to  Jackson  County  in  pioneer 
times.  William  Schwartz  after  the  subscrip- 
tion school  attended  McKendree  College  in 
St.  Clair  County  and  graduated.  He  and 
Sarah  Kimmel  were  married  September  26, 
1850,  and  they  then  entered  a  tract  of  gov- 
ernment land  near  the  old  Schwartz  home- 
stead in  Elk  Township.  While  developing 
this  land  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  in 
course  of  construction  through  the  county, 
and  William  Schwartz  hauled  the  material  for 
the  road  while  Mrs.  Schwartz  for  a  time 
boarded  the  laborers.  William  Schwartz  in 
early  manhood  had  become  a  member  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  Mrs.  Schwartz  united 
with  the  same  church  at  Elkville  in  the  spring 
of  1851.  Her  daily  life  then  and  thereafter 
until  her  death  was  an  exemplification  of  the 
duties  and  spirit  of  a  true  Christian.  William 
Schwartz  was  a  man  of  prominence  in  his 
community.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
cause  of  education,  not  only  for  his  own  chil- 
dren but  for  others.  He  assisted  in  financing 
the  Christian  college  at  Carbondale  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  which  voted  to 
locate  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  Univer- 
sity there.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture when  he  died,  September  22,  1871,  when 
in  the  prime  of  life. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schwartz  had  a  family  of 
eight  children,  Ellen,  William  A.,  Henry,  Dan- 
iel, Isabel,  Laura,  George  and  Lucy.  Four 
of  the  children  died  within  two  years  after 
their  father's  death,  and  the  only  two  who 
survive  their  mother  are  William  A.  Schwartz 
and  George  Schwartz,  both  of  Carbondale. 
She  was  also  survived  by  four  grandchildren 
and  five  great-grandchildren. 

Mrs.  Schwartz  after  the  marriage  of  her 
daughter  Ellen  to  John  D.  Hayes,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1880,  went  to  live  with  her  son  William 
A.  Schwartz  at  Carbondale,  and  she  looked 
after  the  home  of  this  son  until  her  death. 
She  became  permanently  identified  with  the 
Christian  Church  at  Carbondale,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Ladies  Aid  Society,  a  member  of 
the  loyal  women's  class  in  the  Sunday  school, 
and  kept  up  her  church  work  until  the  infirmi- 
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ties  of  advancing  years  compelled  her  to  de- 
sist. Mrs.  Sarah  Schwartz  lived  a  remark- 
able life,  not  only  in  point  of  time  but  particu- 
larly in  the  service  she  rendered  those  about 
her. 

William  Augustus  Schwartz,  now  dean  of 
the  Jackson  County  bar,  was  born  in  Elk  town- 
ship, February  28,  1853,  the  oldest  son  of  his 
parents.  He  attended  public  schools,  Carthage 
College,  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  Univer- 
sity, and  the  Union  College  of  Law  at  Chicago. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1879,  and  in 
1880  moved  to  Carbondale.  In  1880  he  was 
elected  state's  attorney  of  Jackson  County, 
serving  four  years  and  was  again  elected 
state's  attorney  of  that  county  in  1912  and 
served  four  years.  Mr.  Schwartz  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Carbondale  in  1892,  became  a  director,  and 
in  1903  took  the  presidency.  He  also  helped 
organize  in  1897,  and  became  president  of  the 
Carbondale  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  He  as- 
sisted in  consolidating  these  two  institutions 
in  1924,  the  new  organization  continuing  un- 
der the  name  of  the  First  National  Bank  in 
Carbondale,  but  occupying  the  remodeled  home 
of  the  National  Bank.  This  bank  has  assets 
of  a  million  dollars  and  is  the  largest  finan- 
cial institution  in  Jackson  County.  Mr. 
Schwartz  is  its  first  vice  president.  He  has 
been  financially  identified  with  several  other 
industrial,  public  utility,  and  other  business 
concerns  in  this  section  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Schwartz  is  a  democrat,  is  an  elder  in 
the  Christian  church,  has  been  active  in  Sun- 
day school  work,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity  and  of  the  Order  of  the  East- 
ern  Star.     He  has  never  married. 

Patrick  Henry  Moynihan  is  a  native  Chi- 
cagoan,  and  first  and  last  in  his  career  has 
been  his  interesting  success  as  a  coal  dealer. 
He  is  an  active  official  of  the  Calumet  Coal 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  organizations  of 
its  kind.  Mr.  Moynihan  has  also  been  promi- 
nent for  a  number  of  years  in  Chicago  politics. 

He  was  born  in  Chicago,  a  son  of  John  and 
Cecil  (O'Donnell)  Moynihan,  his  father  a  na- 
tive of  Ireland  and  his  mother  of  Salem,  Mas- 
sachusetts. His  father  was  a  Union  soldier 
in  the  Civil  war  and  had  a  family  of  three 
sons  and  five  daughters,  Patrick  H.  being  the 
third  child. 

Patrick  Henry  Moynihan  attended  parochial 
schools,  the  public  high  school,  and  as  a  youth 
he  learned  the  printing  trade  with  the  Calumet 
Publishing  Company.  He  was  active  with  that 
company  for  sixteen  years  and  is  now  its  vice 
president.  The  Calumet  Coal  Company,  of 
which  he  is  vice  president,  has  half  a  dozen 
yards  in  the  Calumet  district  of  Chicago,  and 
has  become  one  of  the  largest  purveyors  of 
fuel  in  Chicago,  and  in  spite  of  the  vagaries 
and  vicissitudes  of  the  fuel  industry  this  com- 
pany has  won  high  esteem  for  its  methods. 
Mr.  Moynihan  is  president  of  the  Hiawatha 
Phonograph  Company. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Commerce 
Commission,  is  president  of  the  South  Chicago 
Business  Men's  Club,  and  for  eight  years  he 
represented  the  Eighth  Ward  in  the  City 
Council,  and  is  now  president  of  the  republican 
committee  of  the  Tenth  Ward. 


Mr.  Moynihan  married  Miss  Betty  Jovis. 
They  have  four  children,  Harry,  Leslie,  Marie 
and  Mildred. 

Hon.  Stanley  H.  Kunz,  congressman  from 
the  Eighth  District,  has  lived  in  Chicago  since 
infancy,  was  for  a  number  of  years  active  in 
business  and  repeatedly  in  the  last  thirty-five 
years  has  held  positions  of  honor  and  trust  as 
•the  gift  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  Kunz  was  born  at  Wilkes  Barre,  Penn- 
sylvania, September  26,  1864,  and  in  1867 
came  to  Chicago  with  his  parents.  He  was 
educated  in  public  schools,  in  business  college 
and  in  St.  Ignatius  College.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  in  the  railroad  service,  beginning 
as  clerk  in  the  general  passenger  offices  of  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  in  Chicago. 
He  was  also  with  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  and  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail- 
roads, with  the  latter  in  the  freight  depart- 
ment, and  spent  some  time  in  Cincinnati  with 
the  Kanawha  Dispatch  Line. 

On  returning  to  Chicago  Mr.  Kunz  engaged 
in  business  for  himself  at  685  Noble  Street. 
For  some  years  he  conducted  an  undertaking 
establishment,  and  was  also  a  dealer  in  coal 
and  wood. 

His  first  important  position  in  politics  came 
in  1888  with  election  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  Illinois,  as  representative  of  what  was  then 
the  Twenty-seventh  Senatorial  District.  In 
that  election  he  received  ninety-seven  per  cent 
of  the  total  vote  passed  in  his  ward.  He  served 
a  term  of  two  years  and  subsequently  was 
elected  a  member  of  Illinois  Senate  for  four 
years.  In  the  meantime  he  had  been  an  alder- 
man in  the  Chicago  City  Council,  represent- 
ing the  old  Sixteenth  Ward.  During  his  first 
term  he  voted  for  the  thousand  dollar  license 
fee  for  saloons.  This  vote  cost  him  reelection, 
but  after  being  out  of  the  council  a  year  he 
was  again  elected  to  that  party.  In  1898  Mr. 
Kunz  was  again  a  successful  candidate  for 
the  State  Senate. 

Mr.  Kunz  was  first  a  candidate  for  Congress 
in  1902,  in  the  old  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. He  ran  as  a  democrat  in  what  was  a 
republican  year  and  was  defeated  by  Preston 
Harrison,  though  by  only  sixty-two  votes. 
In  1922  Mr.  Kunz  was  elected  congressman 
from  the  Eighth  Distinct  and  in  1924  was  re- 
elected. He  has  made  a  good  record  in  Con- 
gress, has  been  appointed  member  of  a  num- 
ber of  important  committees,  and  has  been 
particularly  zealous  in  looking  after  the  in- 
terests of  his  district  and  the  City  of  Chicago 
generally.  His  district  embraces  many  large 
industrial  enterprises,  including  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company  and  the  Peoples  Gas  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Kunz  is  a  member  of  the  Cook  County 
Democratic  Central  Committee,  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Convention  that  nomi- 
nated Woodrow  Wilson  at  St.  Louis,  and  a 
delegate  to  the  famous  convention  of  1924, 
where  after  hundreds  of  ballots  John  W.  Davis 
was  nominated.  Mr.  Kunz  is  affiliated  with 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  Foresters  and 
Royal  Arcanum.  He  married  Frances  Kortas 
and  has  two  sons,  Medard  Alexander  Kunz,  a 
young  lawyer  in  Chicago,  and  Stanley  H. 
Kunz,  Jr. 
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Col.  Thomas  S.  Hammond.  In  business 
and  military  circles  of  Illinois  few  men  have 
attained  to  greater  or  more  well-merited  dis- 
tinction within  such  a  comparatively  short 
period  as  has  Col.  Thomas  S.  Hammond,  of 
Chicago,  a  resident  of  this  city  from  child- 
hood. In  the  capacity  of  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Whiting  Corporation  of  Har- 
vey, Illinois,  of  which  he  was  the  founder  and 
is  still  the  active  head  of  the  organization  as 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  one  of  the 
leading  industries  of  the  Chicago  metropolitan 
district,  while  as  commander  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred Twenty-fourth  Field  Artillery  he  leads 
one  of  the  finest  military  organizations  in  the 
country. 

Colonel  Hammond  is  a  native  of  the  Empire 
State,  born  at  Crown  Point,  New  York,  and 
was  a  child  when  brought  by  his  parents  to 
Chicago.  His  early  education  was  acquired 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  city  and  he  was 
then  sent  to  the  University  of  Michigan,  where 
in  addition  to  the  regular  course  he  studied 
law.  He  has  never  practiced  this  profession, 
but  has  found  his  knowledge  of  law  greatly 
beneficial  to  him  in  his  business  affairs.  For 
many  years  Colonel  Hammond  has  been  promi- 
nent in  business  life  and  has  been  identified 
with  a  number  of  Chicago's  large  and  im- 
portant industries.  He  is  now  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Whiting  Corporation 
of  Harvey,  Illinois,  manufacturers  of  electric 
traveling  cranes,  foundry  equipment,  heavy 
types  of  machinery,  railway  special  machinery 
and  equipment,  etc.,  and  the  plant  includes 
grey  iron,  steel  and  brass  foundries,  machine 
shops,  assembly  shops,  structural  shops,  and 
forge  shops;  he  is  also  vice  president  of  the 
Grindle  Fuel  Equipment  Company  of  Harvey, 
manufacturers  of  powered  coal  equipment; 
secretary  of  the  Swenson  Evaporator  Company 
of  Harvey,  manufacturers  of  evaporators  and 
special  chemical  machinery;  vice  president  of 
the  Joseph  Harrington  Company  of  Harvey, 
manufacturers  of  the  King  Cole  Automatic 
Stoker,  and  vice  president  of  the  National  En- 
gineering Company  of  Chicago,  manufacturers 
of  sand  handling  and  sand  preparing  machin- 
ery for  foundries. 

Colonel  Hammond  has  had  a  creditable  and 
even  notable  military  career.  He  first  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  Battery  C,  First  Illinois  Field 
Artillery,  served  with  battery  A  of  the  same 
regiment  on  the  Mexican  border  in  1916.  In 
the  World  war,  beginning  in  April,  1917,  the 
First  Illinois  Field  Artillery  became  the  One 
Hundred  Forty-ninth  Field  Artillery  of  the 
United  States  Army,  which  became  a  part  of 
the  Forty-second  (Rainbow)  Division,  with 
which  •  Colonel  Hammond  went  overseas  in 
October,  1917.  Before  leaving  for  France  he 
was  promoted  from  first  lieutenant  to  captain, 
and  was  in  command  of  Battery  A  of  the  old 
First  Illinois  Artillery,  then  the  One  Hundred 
Forty-ninth  Field  Artillery  when  this  organi- 
zation left  for  France  having  been  promoted  to 
a  majoralty,  and  served  throughout  the  war 
with  the  famous  Rainbow  Division,  the  history 
of  which  is  familiar  to  all  and  the  Illinois 
part  of  which  appears  in  the  historical  part 
of  this  work.  For  bravery  and  distinguished 
service  in  action  he  was  made,  in  France,  an 
officer  of   the   French   Legion   of   Honor,    and 


at  the  close  of  the  war  was  advanced  by  his 
own  country  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 
After  the  war  closed  and  Colonel  Hammond 
had  returned  to  his  home  he,  through  the  rec- 
ommendation of  General  Reilly,  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  One  Hundred  Twenty- 
fourth  Field  Artillery  of  the  Thirty-third  Di- 
vision. This  unit  had  been  disbanded  after 
the  war,  but  the  War  Department  at  Washing- 
ton later  decided  to  give  a  complete  infantry- 
division  to  Illinois,  which  called  for  two  regi- 
ments of  light  artillery,  and  this  in  turn  called 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  One  Hundred 
Twenty-fourth  Field  Artillery,  which  Colonel 
Hammond  undertook.  In  military  circles  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  One  Hundred  Twen- 
ty-fourth is  accorded  full  credit  for  taking 
this  regiment,  recruiting  its  full  strength  with 
the  finest  body  of  men  obtainable,  building  it 
up  into  one  of  the  best  artillery  regiments  in 
the  National  Guard.  Taking  over  the  old 
Armory  on  Wentworth  Avenue  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  One  Hundred  Twenty-fourth, 
he  has  had  it  completely  renovated  and  put 
in  splendid  shape. 

Colonel  Hammond  is  a  member  of  the  Floss- 
moor  Country  Club,  the  Olympia  Fields  Club, 
the  University  Club,  the  Racquet  Club,  the 
Industrial  Club  and  the  Chicago  Club. 

Hon.  George  F.  Harding.  One  of  Chicago's 
men  of  note  is  Hon.  George  F.  Harding,  prom- 
inent for  years  in  business  affairs  and  influ- 
ential in  public  life.  In  his  present  responsi- 
ble office  of  comptroller  of  the  City  of  Chicago 
he  is  admirably  serving  the  city's  best  in- 
terests with  the  same  honesty  and  efficiency 
that  he  has  displayed  in  other  high  offices  to 
which  he  has  been  called  by  his  fellow  citizens. 

George  F.  Harding  was  born  at  Chicago, 
Illinois,  August  1C,  1868,  son  of  George  F.  and 
Adelaide  (Mathews)  Harding,  grandson  of 
Gen.  Abner  C.  Harding,  a  gallant  officer  of 
the  Civil  war,  and  a  great-grandson  of  Gen. 
Abner  Clarke,  a  hero  of  the  Revolutionary 
war. 

Senator  Harding,  who  served  two  terms  in 
the  Upper  House  of  the  Illinois  State  Legis- 
lature, received  his  early  educational  training 
in  the  Moseley  public  school,  Chicago,  then 
entered  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  New  Hamp- 
shire, from  which  noted  institution  he  was 
graduated  in  1888,  and  subsequently,  in  1892, 
was  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
During  his  four  years  at  Harvard  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Harvard  Football  Varsity 
Team,  and  in  1891  went  to  England  on  the 
All-American  team,  and  held  the  Inter-Col- 
legiate lightweight  championship  1890-91. 

Upon  his  return  to  Chicago,  where  he  has 
always  maintained  his  home,  Mr.  Harding 
soon  became  interested  in  politics  and  also 
became  immersed  in  business,  taking  over  his 
late  father's  immense  property  interests,  and 
assuming  entire  management  of  his  own  af- 
fairs. His  wise  administration  proved  his 
business  capacity.  He  is  now  president  of 
the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Loan  &  Trust  Com- 
pany, and  probably  is  one  of  the  largest  real 
estate  operators  in  this  city. 

Senator  Harding  is  well  known  all  over 
Northern  Illinois,  but  to  learn  where  he  is 
most  highly  esteemed  one  must  visit  his  native 
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city,  -where  his  public  spirit  has  so  often  been 
manifested,  his  earnest  civic  interest  so  often 
shown  and  his  unostentatious  charities  have 
brought  helpfulness  and  comfort.  As  evi- 
dence of  high  regard  and  personal  confidence, 
he  was  six  times  elected  alderman  of  the  Sec- 
ond Ward,  Chicago,  and  subsequently  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate,  where  for  two 
terms  he  served  his  constituents  with  marked 
ability. 

Senator  Harding  married,  in  1896,  Miss 
Ellen  Davis,  whose  death  occurred  some  years 
later.  In  1914  he  married  Miss  Catherine 
Fay,  who  is  now  deceased.  He  has  one  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Milsom  Harding.  His  handsome 
private  residence  is  on  Lake  Park  Avenue. 
In  political  sentiment  he  is  a  republican.  He 
is  a  member  of  such  representative  clubs  as 
the  Chicago  Athletic,  South  Shore  Country, 
Chicago  Yacht,  Illinois  Athletic,  Olympia 
Fields  Country  and  the  Hamilton  Club. 

William  J.  Sackman,  a  native  of  Wauke- 
gan,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  business  career 
as  a  worker  in  lumber  and  planing  mills,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  has  been  an  associate 
and  partner  of  the  well  known  lumberman 
and  capitalist,  M.  H.  Hussey,  being  secretary- 
treasurer  and  manager  of  the  North  Chicago 
Lumber  &  Coal  Company. 

Mr.  Sackman  was  born  at  Waukegan,  De- 
cember 7,  1874,  son  of  Charles  F.  and  Louise 
(Spitzman)  Sackman,  and  grandson  of  Jo- 
seph Sackman,  who  came  from  Buffalo,  New 
York,  to  Northern  Illinois  in  1848  and  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  in  Lake  County.  He 
located  at  Little  Fort,  which  the  following 
year  became  the  village  of  Waukegan,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  butcher  and  meat  busi- 
ness therefor  many  years.  Not  long  after 
coming  to  Illinois  he  went  across  the  plains 
in  a  prairie  schooner  as  far  as  Colorado  and 
Denver,  but  after  some  prospecting  for 
precious  metals  returned  to  Waukegan  and 
resumed  his  business  as  a  meat  dealer.  He 
died  in  1899.  Charles  F.  Sackman  was  born 
at  Buffalo  and  was  a  child  when  he  came  to 
Illinois.  He  attended  public  schools  in  Wau- 
kegan and  was  also  a  student  in  old  Wauke- 
gan College,  the  building  of  which  stood 
on  the  corner  of  where  now  stands  the  First 
National  Bank  Building.  After  finishing  his 
education  he  took  up  the  butcher  and  meat 
business  and  followed  it  until  his  death  in 
1918.  His  wife,  Louise  Spitzman,  was  bora 
at  Wheatland,  Wisconsin,  attended  school  at 
Racine,  and  died  in  1880. 

William  J.  Sackman  received  his  early  train- 
ing in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of  Wau- 
kegan. His  ambition  as  a  boy  was  to  become 
a  boat  builder,  and  he  found  opportunity  to 
serve  his  working  apprenticeship  in  this  line 
with  the  R.  J.  Douglas  Boat  Company,  build- 
ers of  row  boats,  sail  boats  and  pleasure  craft. 
He  was  with  the  firm  three  years,  until  it 
discontinued  business,  and  he  then  kept  up 
work  in  the  boat  building  line  for  about  a 
year  longer.  In  1891  he  went  with  the  W.  H. 
Dow  Manufacturing  Company,  operating  a 
mill  for  the  manufacture  of  window  frames 
and  sash.  After  a  year  he  took  employment 
with  the  Washburn-Moen  Company,  in  the 
plant  that  is  now  owned  by  the  American  Steel 


&  Wire  Company  at  Waukegan.  Mr.  Sack- 
man  left  this  concern  in  1895,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  was  in  the  Waukegan  Business  Col- 
lege under  Professor  Hansen,  a  talented  teach- 
er, a  linguist  who  possessed  the  speaking  and 
writing  knowledge  of  seven  languages.  He 
and  some  of  the  other  pupils  applied  them- 
selves so  industriously  that  their  teacher  found 
it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  them.  Mr.  Sack- 
man  in  1896  took  charge  of  a  tobacco  store  in 
Waukegan,  but  in  1898  returned  to  the  W.  H. 
Dow  Manufacturing  Company  as  bookkeeper 
and   later   as   bookkeeper   and    estimator.     In 

1903  he  became  manager  of  the  Kenosha  Sash 
&   Door  Company,  remaining  a  year,  and   in 

1904  returned  to  Waukegan  and  at  that  time 
became  associated  with  the  M.  H.  Hussey  Lum- 
ber Company.  He  started  as  bookkeeper  and 
estimator,  and  in  May,  1906,  joined  with  Mr. 
Hussey  in  the  purchase  of  the  S.  E.  Arnold 
Lumber  Company  at  what  was  then  South 
Waukegan,  now  North  Chicago.  He  and  Mr. 
Hussey  organized  the  North  Chicago  Lumber 
&  Coal  Company,  with  Mr.  Hussey  as  president 
and  Mr-  Sackman  as  secretary-treasurer  and 
manager.  This  company  has  been  in  business 
twenty  years,  and  from  a  small  concern  has 
developed  one  of  the  largest  organizations  of 
its  kind  along  the  North  Shore,  making  good 
its  slogan  of  handling  everything  in  the  build- 
ing line  except  paint  and  nails.  This  company 
sells  approximately  3,500,000  feet  of  lumber 
yearly  and  also  handles  gravel,  sand,-  cement, 
brick,  mill  work  and  other  building  supplies 
and  fuel. 

Mr.  Sackman  is  a  man  of  well  established 
business  connections.  Through  all  the  years 
he  has  had  an  interesting  hobby  and  diversion, 
music,  and  he  has  contributed  much  to  the 
musical  activities  of  his  locality.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen,  while  an  employe  at  the  Wash- 
burn-Moen plant,  he  joined  the  local  band 
and  orchestra  of  Waukegan,  other  members 
of  which  were  H.  D.  Orr,  Charlie  Alden,  Fred 
Alden,  Art  Alden,  John  Alden  (John  Alden 
having  for  a  number  of  years  been  a  member 
of  the  Sousa  Band),  Robert  Dow  and  others. 
Mr.  Sackman  for  two  months  devoted  from 
eight  to  ten  hours  daily  in  practice  on  the 
clarinet,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  a 
proficient  sight  reader  and  performer  and  one 
of  the  valuable  members  of  the  band  and  or- 
chestra. He  was  with  the  organization  in 
playing  engagements  for  dances  and  theatres, 
and  for  several  years  did  a  great  deal  of  this 
work  outside  of  business  hours,  work  that  was 
well  paid,  though  the  primary  object  was 
recreation.  He  pursued  this  hobby  without 
interfering  at  any  time  with  his  regular  busi- 
ness. He  was  a  member  of  the  Waukegan 
Band  when  it  played  a  performance  during 
the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893.  He  kept 
up  his  orchestra  work  from  1892  to  1910.  Mr. 
Sackman  is  a  member  of  the  Waukegan  Ro- 
tary Club.  During  the  World  war  he  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  democratic  activi- 
ties, being  secretary  of  the  Waukegan-North 
Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  and  chair- 
man of  the  Home  Service  Section,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  resigned 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Home  Service  Sec- 
tion in  1925,  but  from  1917  until  that  date 
had  given  it  priority  over  other  claims  to  his 
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attention  except  his  home  and  business.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  spent  about  four  hours  on 
the  average  every  day  in  the  performance  of 
duties  in  connection  with  the  various  drives. 
Mr.  Sackman  is  a  life  member  of  the  Glen 
Flora  Club  and  in  politics  is  a  republican. 

He  married  at  Waukegan,  April  10,  1901, 
.Mary  E.  Harbauer,  who  grew  up  at  Waukegan 
and  is  a  graduate  of  the  high  school  there. 
She  is  active  in  woman's  club  work.  Her 
parents  were  George  and  Barbara  (Liber) 
Harbauer.  Her  father,  who  died  in  1893,  was 
a  cabinet  and  furniture  manufacturer.  Her 
mother  is  still  living  at  Waukegan.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sackman  have  one  son,  Earl  W.  Sackman. 
This  son  after  completing  his  high  school 
course  attended  Lake  Forest  University  and 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  since  his  col- 
lege career  has  been  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  North  Chicago  Lumber  &  Coal  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  is  now  assistant  manager. 
Ear!  Sackman  married  in  May,  1924,  at  Wau- 
kegan, Miss  Florence  Porter,  of  that  city,  and 
they  have  one  daughter,  Dorothy  Eleanor. 

Samuel  Warren  Nichols,  veteran  Illinois 
editor,  long  identified  with  the  Jacksonville 
Daily  Journal,  has  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  truest  benefactors  of  that  city,  which  has 
been  his  home  since  early  manhood.  Mr.  Nich- 
ols was  born  near  Quincy,  Adams  County, 
Illinois,  February  5,  1844,  son  of  Warren  and 
Ann  Maria  (Morril)  Nichols.  His  mother 
was  born  at  Epsom,  New  Hampshire,  was 
reared  in  Concord,  that  state,  and  in  the 
maternal  line  was  a  descendant  of  the  Kimball 
and  Ayers  families,  both  conspicuous  in  the 
early  history  of  New  England.  The  Nichols 
family  came  from  England  and  were  also 
early  settlers  in  New  England. 

Warren  Nichols  was  a  pioneer  minister  and 
missionary  in  the  West  whose  services  should 
not  be  forgotten.  Born  in  Reading,  Massa- 
chusetts, January  25,  1803,  he  graduated  from 
Williams  College  in  1830  and  in  1833  from  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  pre- 
pared for  the  ministry  of  the  New  School 
Presbyterian  Church.  Having  decided  to  en- 
gage in  Home  Missionary  work,  he  at  once 
went  to  Missouri,  spending  about  a  year  there, 
and  while  in  Missouri  suffered  an  attack  of 
Asiatic  cholera  during  the  memorable  epi- 
demic of  1833.  In  1834  he  moved  to  Illinois, 
and  for  fifteen  years  labored  continuously  in 
Adams,  Pike  and  Hancock  counties.  He  had 
much  to  do  with  overcoming  and  counteracting 
the  influence  of  the  Mormon  Church,  then  at 
the  height  of  its  power,  with  headquarters  at 
Nauvoo  in  Hancock  County.  He  was  also 
an  abolitionist  and  active  in  the  underground 
railway  through  Illinois.  He  was  associated 
with  Dr.  David  Nelson  in  promoting  educa- 
tional interests  in  Illinois,  and  he  served  as 
agent  for  the  American  Tract  Society  and 
gave  freely  of  his  time  and  means  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  higher  and  religious  educa- 
tion. He  was  himself  a  profound  Hebrew, 
Latin  and  Greek  scholar;  also  skilled  in  mathe- 
matics, and  one  of  the  best  educated  men 
among  the  pioneers  in  Southern  Illinois  at  that 
time.  In  1849  he  removed  to  Ohio,  and  con- 
tinued   his    ministry    there    until    1856,    when 


failing   health    compelled    him    to    abandon    it. 
He  died  in  June,  1862. 

Samuel  Warren  Nichols  was  five  years  of 
age  when  his  parents  moved  to  Ohio.  He  at- 
tended public  schools  in  that  state  and  in 
May,  1864,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  enlisted  in 
Company  E  of  the  One  Hundred  Fifty-first 
Ohio  Infantry.  He  served  four  months, 
chiefly  in  defense  of  Washington.  On  No- 
vember 11,  1864,  he  came  to  Illinois  and  en- 
tered Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville.  Though 
he  abandoned  his  college  course  before  com- 
pleting it,  he  was  voted  a  graduate  and  ac- 
corded the  Bachelor's  degree.  In  1866  he  en- 
tered the  Jacksonville  Business  College,  be- 
coming the  first  graduate  of  that  institution 
and  for  one  year  remained  as  an  instructor. 
He  resigned  to  become  treasurer  and  collector 
for  the  Jacksonville  Gas  Company,  serving 
three  years,  and  in  1870  entered  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Jacksonville  as  teller.  A 
year  later  he  became  associated  with  Terrance 
Brennan  and  Joseph  De  Silva  in  the  hardware, 
tinware  and  stove  business,  a  firm  to  which 
he  gave  his  time  for  six  years.  From  1877 
to  1886  he  operated  a  photographic  studio, 
but  in  the  meantime,  in  1884,  became  employed 
as  local  editor  of  the  Jacksonville  Daily  Jour- 
nal, for  about  two  years  carrying  double  re- 
sponsibilities. After  disposing  of  his  studio 
in  May,  1886,  he  gave  his  time  entirely  to 
the  Journal  and  for  many  years  was  one  of 
its  editors  and  proprietors,  building  up  that 
paper  to  become  one  of  the  most  powerful 
journals  in  Southern  Illinois.  Upon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Journal  Company  in  Novem-. 
ber,  1886,  he  was  elected  its  treasurer. 

He  has  been  secretary  of  the  Passavant 
Memorial  Hospital  at  Jacksonville  since  its 
organization  in  1874,  and  for  many  years  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Prudential  Committee 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  he  also 
served  as  superintendent  of  the  colored  Sun- 
day School  at  Jacksonville.  He  became  chair- 
man of  the  Park  Board  upon  its  organization, 
and  the  city  is  especially  indebted  to  him  for 
the  foundation  of  its  park  system,  he  having 
given  the  ground  for  the  park  southeast  of  the 
city.  His  benefactions  have  been  chiefly  mo- 
tivated by  his  interest  in  child  welfare.  For 
many  years  in  his  travels  extending  all  over 
America  he  was  usually  accompanied  by  two 
or  three  children,  whose  expenses  he  paid, 
and  at  th&time  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  at  St.  Louis  in  1904  he  made  up  a 
special  train  of  over  400  children  from  Jack- 
sonville and  gave  them  the  opportunity  of 
enjoying  this  great  fair.  His  interest  in  chil- 
dren has  continued  throughout  his  life  and 
has  been  manifested  in  many  practical  forms. 
For  years  each  fall  he  chartered  an  entire 
railroad  train  to  take  several  hundred  poor 
children  to  places  of  interest,  St.  Louis  sev- 
eral times,  Springfield  several  times,  Peoria, 
Bloomington,  Decatur,  Havana,  and  other 
places,  and  for  years  he  gave  all  the  school 
children,  their  little  brothers  and  sisters  and 
the  poor  mothers  of  the  city  a  free  burgoo 
picnic,  dinner  and  supper  at  Nichols  Park, 
and  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
give  that  up  he  placed  several  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  hands  of  trustees,  the  interest  to 
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be  used  for  gifts  to  poor  children  of  the  city 
each  Christmas.  One  year  he  visited  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  one  year  he  made  a  tour  of 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey,  Italy,  Swit- 
zerland, Belgium,  France  and  England,  one 
year  he  visited  the  countries  of  Southern 
Europe  and  one  year  the  lands  of  Northern 
Europe,  and  one  year  traveled  around  the 
world  by  way  of  San  Francisco,  Honolulu, 
Japan,  Philippines,  China,  Russia  and  Europe, 
and  in  all  he  had  at  his  expense  a  number  of 
friends.  For  thirty  years  he  servel  as  lay 
preacher,  aiding  churches  temporarily  without 
a  minister.  For  years  he  was  head  of  an 
amateur  dramatic  club,  -presenting  a  number 
of  plays  successfully  and  being  the  author  of 
a  number.  Greater  than  all  the  foregoing 
has  been  his  aid  to  young  men  and  women 
getting  a  start  in  life  and  an  education.  This 
has  been  wholly  quiet,  without  publicity  or 
ostentation,  and  the  names  are  known  only  to 
himself  and  the  Master  whom  he  has  loved 
to  serve. 

He  is  a  member  of  Matt  Starr  Post  No. 
378,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  is  affiliated 
with  Harmony  Lodge  No.  3,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.; 
Jacksonville  Chapter  No.  3,  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons; Hospitaller  Commandery  No.  31, 
Knights  Templar.  Mr.  Nichols  married,  De- 
cember 30,  1873,  Miss  Helen  M.  Storrs.  She 
was  born  at  Holliston,  Massachusetts,  and 
died  January  15,  1887.  On  January  15,  1916, 
he  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  English,  who  died 
December  11,  1920,  and  he  is  now  tenderly 
cared  for  by  a  dutiful  step-daughter,  Mrs. 
Stanley  H.  Wright,  and  husband. 


time  raised  choice  early  lettuce  for  the  market. 
By  this  time  having  decided  definitely  upon 
his  future  career,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  greenhouse  plants  and  in  1884  made 
a  visit  to  the  East  and  became  much  interested 
in  roses  grown  under  glass.  It  was  just  at 
this  period  that  the  growing  of  roses  in  a 
commercial  way  began  to  expand.  Upon  his 
return  he  built  his  first  greenhouses.  In  1887 
he  admitted  a  partner,  and  the  business  was 
operated  under  the  firm  name  of  Brown  & 
Canfield  until  1902,  when  Mr.  Canfield  with- 
drew and  Mr.  Brown  continued  alone.  In 
1904  he  erected  a  new  range  of  greenhouses 
and  now  has  60,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
He  has  always  made  the  growing  of  roses  a 
feature  of  his  business  and  has  been  very 
successful  in  raising  many  choice  varieties 
of  this  incomparable  flower.  Mr.  Brown  has 
the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  florist 
to  bring  the  American  Beauty  rose  to  per- 
fection in  the  West.  His  nursery  plot  of  ten 
acres  adjoins  his  greenhouses.  Mr.  Brown 
has  practically  devoted  his  life  to  the  building 
up  of  this  enterprise,  and  it  reflects  credit 
both  upon  himself  and  his  city. 

In  1915,  in  the  Ojai  Valley,  California,  Mr. 
Brown  married  Mrs.  Frances  (Brotherton) 
Canfield,  widow  of  *Arthur  C.  Canfield  and 
mother  of  two  children :  Marian  and  Russell 
Canfield,  the  former  of  Springfield  and  the 
latter  of  Chicago,  'Illinois.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  are  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
members  of  the  Illini  Country  Club  and  he. 
belongs  to  the  order  of  Knights  of  Pythias,  and 
in  political  life  is  a  democrat. 


Antrim  Campbell  Brown.  One  of  the 
substantial  business  men  and  representative 
citizens  of  Springfield  is  Antrim  Campbell 
Brown,  florist  and  owner  of  a  valuable  tract 
of  land  and  extensive  greenhouses.  Mr- 
Brown's  interest  in  his  work,  in  which  he  is 
a  recognized  authority,  is  not  an  acquired 
one  but  a  natural  talent  that  has  manifested 
itself  since  his  early  youth. 

Antrim  Campbell  Brown  was  born  June  24, 
1861,  in  the  house  in  which  he  still  resides, 
in  the  City  of  Springfield,  Illinois.  His  par- 
ents were  James  and  Sarah  Julia  (Martin) 
Brown,  both  natives  of  Maryland,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  a  native  of  Talbot  County,  and 
died  in  Springfield  in  1891.  James  Brown 
was  born  in  1805  in  Queen  Anne's  County, 
Maryland,  and  died  at  Springfield  in  1882.  He 
had  been  a  man  of  public  importance,  serving 
for  some  years  as  special  postoffice  inspector 
through  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  a  part  of 
Missouri.  He  was  twice  married,  a  surviving 
son  of  his  first  union  being  Sherman  Page 
Brown,  a  leading  citizen  of  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton. Nine  children  were  born  to  his  second 
marriage,  the  two  survivors  of  this  family  be- 
ing Antrim  C.  Brown,  of  Springfield,  and 
his  sister,  Lida,  who  is  the  wife  of  George  E. 
Copeland,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Well  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  city,  Mr.  Brown  had  not  yet  reached 
his  twenty-first  year  before  he  took  over  ten 
acres  of  the  home  place  and  converted  them 
into  a  small-fruit  farm,  and  as  this  venture 
under  his  intelligent  management  proved  so 
successful,  he  experimented  further  and  for  a 


Christian  V.  Ruhle  is  a  veteran  business 
man  of  Kankakee,  where  he  first  located  while 
connected  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railway, 
but  for  many  years  past  has  been  in  business 
as  a  dealer  in  building  supplies. 

He  was  born  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  Au- 
gust 27,  1856.  He  graduated  from  the  Royal 
Building  and  Technical  Institute  of  Stuttgart. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  acquired  a  thorough 
experience  in  handling  cements  and  all  prac- 
tical and  technical  phases  of  building  con- 
struction while  employed  by  the  German  gov- 
ernment in  the  construction  of  fortifications  at 
and  around  the  City  of  Strassburg.  He  had 
his  obligatory  military  service  with  the  Ger- 
man artillery. 

In  the  winter  of  1879-80  Mr.  Ruhle  came  to 
New  York  and  went  direct  to  Chicago,  where 
he  was  appointed  foreman  of  bridges  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railway  system.  He  was  in 
that  service  until  May,  1893,  his  work  taking 
him  to  all  portions  of  the  system,  from  New 
Orleans  on  the  south  to  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota,  on  the  north.  In  May,  1893,  Mr. 
Ruhle  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lime 
and  the  handling  of  building  supplies.  At 
501  South  West  Avenue  in  Kankakee  he  owns 
an  entire  block  used  for  business  purposes. 

He  married,  in  1884,  Therese  E.  Radzom, 
a  native  of  Germany  who  came  to  the  United 
States  with  her  mother  and  sisters,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ruhle's  children  are:  William,  of  Spring- 
field, Illinois;  Rosa,  wife  of  William  Irwin 
Holcomb,  manager  of  the  Ruhle  Building  Sup- 
ply business;  Meta,  a  clerk  in  her  father's 
business;  Elsa,  at  home;  and  George  C,  who 
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is  professor  and  a  Ph.  D.  of  chemical  en- 
gineering- in  the  University  of  California. 
Mr.  Ruhle  is  a  member  of  the  Evangelical 
Church.  For  several  terms  he  was  an  alder- 
man from  the  Fourth  Ward,  is  a  republican, 
and  has  held  all  the  principal  chairs  in  the 
various  Masonic  bodies  at  Kankakee.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Consistory  Club  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  After  coming  to  America 
he  had  three  years  of  experience  as  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  National  Guard  in  the  field 
artillery. 

Jesse  Grant  Chapline  is  founder  and  pres- 
ident of  La  Salle  Extension  University  at 
Chicago,  the  world's  largest  business  training 
institution,  an  organization  with  facilities  and 
personnel  offering,  efficient  training  and  in- 
struction in  practically  every  line  of  modern 
business,  including  law. 

Mr.  Chapline  was  born  at  Waverly,  Mis- 
souri, January  13,  1870,  son  of  William  Pur- 
nell  and  Sallie  Ann  Chapline.  He  acquired 
his  education  in  public  schools  and  in  St. 
Louis  College,  and  has  been  interested  in  edu- 
cational work  for  many  years. 

It  was  under  his  direction  and  along  the 
lines  of  his  ideals  that  the  La  Salle  Extension 
University  has  developed  as  the  largest  school 
devoted  to  higher  business  training.  Its  total 
enrollment  is  350,000.  Mr.  Chapline  himself 
is  widely  known  for  his  writings  on  sales  and 
business  subjects.  He  was  former  manager 
of  the  John  Wanamaker  Century  Club  at 
Philadelphia;  is  a  director  of  the  Commercial 
Research  Association,  is  former  president  of 
the  Associated  Publishing  Company  and  is  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  Applied 
Psychology.  He  belongs  to  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs,  the  Association  cf  National 
Advertisers,  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  South  Shore  Country  Club 
and  the  Colonial  Club  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Chapline  married  at  Chicago,  May  12, 
1909,  Miss  Ann  J.  Johnson.  They  have  two 
children:  Marjorie  Anne  and  Dorothy  Jane. 
His  home  is  at  7158  Luella  Avenue  and  his 
business  offices  are  on  Michigan  Avenue  at 
Forty-first  Street. 

Charles  L.  Fisher.  A  number  of  the  vet- 
erans of  the  World  war  after  returning  to 
their  own  country  have  entered  the  Govern- 
ment service  in  one  capacity  or  another,  their 
army  experience  having  taught  them  the  dig- 
nity and  necessity  cf  efficiently  performing 
the  work  of  their  country  in  times  of  peace 
as  well  as  war,  and  these  young  men  are 
proving  most  valuable.  One  of  them  who  is 
worthy  of  all  commendation  is  Charles  L. 
Fisher,  deputy  internal  revenue  collectDr  for 
the  United  States  Government  at  Joliet.  He 
was  born  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  September  19, 
1897,  a  son  of  Frederick  E.  and  Elizabeth 
Mary  (McMillan)  Fisher,  natives  of  Elyria, 
New  York,  and  Newport,  Kentucky,  respec- 
tively. 

Graduated  from  the  high  school  course  of 
his  native  city  in  1916,  Charles  L.  Fisher 
had  hardly  begun  his  business  career  when 
this  country  entered  the  World  war,  and  he 
was    one    of   the   first   to    volunteer,    enlisting 


April  14,  1917.  He  was  first  assigned  to  the 
Illinois  Field  Artillery  at  Fort  Sheridan,  but 
six  weeks  later  was  sent  to  Camp  Mills,  Long 
Island.  On  October  13,  1917,  he  sailed  on 
the  President  Lincoln  for  France,  and  was 
immediately  placed  under  intensive  training. 
In  February,  1918,  he  was  sent  to  the  front, 
and  later  was  federalized  into  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-ninth  United  States  Field  Ar- 
tillery, under  Col.  Henry  Reilly.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  Champagne-Meuse  defensive,  and 
the  Meuse-Mame  offensive,  and  in  the  Cha- 
teau Thierry  and  Saint  Mihiel  offensives.  Still 
later  he  was  in  the  campaign  in  the  Argonne 
Forest.  His  unit,  the  third  complete  division 
in  France,  was  relieved  November  9,  1918,  and 
subsequently  became  the  Army  of  Occupation 
in  Germany,  but  was  sent  home  in  April,  1919, 
and  he  received  his  honorable  discharge  at 
Camp   Grant,  Illinois,  May  11,   1919. 

Returning  to  the  schoolroom,  Mr.  Fisher 
took  up  special  studies  for  eighteen  months, 
and  then  secured  a  position  with  the  traffic 
department  of  the  Illinois  Traction  Corpora- 
tion, Incorporated,  which  he  continued  to  hold 
until  December,  1921,  when  he  was  appointed 
deputy  internal  revenue  collector,  with  head- 
quarters at  La  Salle,  Illinois.  In  July,  1922, 
he  was  transferred  and  made  division  chief 
of  the  Seventh  Division,  First  District,  at 
Joliet. 

In  April,  1922,  Mr.  Fisher  married  Adalaide 
G.  Schuster,  of  Glendive,  Montana.  There 
are  no  children.  Mr.  Fisher  is  an  Episcopalian 
and  a  Mason.  In  political  faith  he  is  a  re- 
publican, and  he  is  an  active  member  of  the 
American  Legion. 

William  H.  Hill,  president  of  the  Hill 
Brick  Company  of  East  St.  Louis,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Murphysboro  Paving  Brick 
Company,  and  in  that  and  in  other  ways  has 
contributed  to  the  commercial  development  of 
southern  Illinois  and  the  broader  utilization 
of  the  great  natural  resources  of  this  section 
of  the  state. 

He  was  born  at  Summerfield,  St.  Clair 
County,  Illinois,  June  4,  1867.  His  father, 
William  H.  Hill,  Sr.,  became  a  prominent 
building  supply  dealer  at  East  St.  Louis.  The 
son  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
St.  Louis,  though  for  a  few  years  while  presi- 
dent of  the  Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Com- 
Dany  he  lived  in  that  city  and  became  highly 
esteemed,  as  a  business  man  and  citizen  of  the 
locality. 

Mr.  Hill  was  educated  in  public  schools,  at- 
tended Foster  Academy  and  completed  a  course 
in  the  Eastman  Business  College  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  New  York.  In  his  father's  business 
he  received  a  splendid  training  that  qualified 
him  as  his  father's  successor.  While  handling 
building  supplies  he  engaged  in  business  as 
a  contractor  in  East  St.  Louis  and  vicinity. 

It  was  in  1908  that  he  became  interested 
in  the  brick  material  deposits  in  Jackson 
County.  Early  the  following  year  the  Mur- 
physboro Paving  Brick  Company  was  incor- 
porated and  he  served  as  its  president  until 
1917,  his  home  having-  been  in  Murphysboro 
from  1920  to  1923.  In  1917  his  son-in-law, 
Frank  E.  Robison,  acquired  the  interests  of 
Mr.  Jenkins  in  the  paving  company  and  took 
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the  executive  management  of  the  business,  and 
in  1923  when  Mr.  Hill  retired  as  president  and 
returned  to  East  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Robison  suc- 
ceeded him  as  president  and  general  manager. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Hill  was  president  of  the 
Queen  City  Quarry  Company  of  East  St. 
Louis,  with  plant  at  Alton,  Illinois;  director 
in  the  Southern  Illinois  National  Bank  of 
East  St.  Louis,  and  at  the  present  time  is  the 
oldest  director  in  point  of  years  of  service  in 
that  institution;  and  also  a  director  in  the 
Southern  Illinois  Trust  Company.  He  was 
owner  of  the  W.  H.  Hill  Lime  &  Cement  Com- 
pany of  East  St.  Louis.  On  returning  to  that 
city  in  1923  he  built  a  new  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  building  brick,  organizing  the 
Hill  Brick  Company,  of  which  he  is  president 
and  H.  P.  Reuss  vice  president.  Mr.  Frank 
E.  Robison,  of  Murphysboro,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Mr.  Hill  is  a  thirty-second  degree 
Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  Shriner,  member  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  and 
belongs  to  the  Methodist  Church. 

He  married  November  5,  1890,  Miss  Jennie 
Thomas  of  East  St.  Louis.  They  have  two 
daughters.  Gertrude  E.  is  the  wife  of  Frank 
E.  Robison,  of  Murphysboro.  Ruth  Jeanette 
married  Dr.  Harry  P.  Reuss,  now  practicing 
his  profession  at  Granite  City,  Illinois. 

William  Singleton  Wilson  in  a  career  as 
a  railroad  official,  banker  and  coal  operator 
has  long  enjoyed  enviable  prominence  in  South- 
ern Illinois.  His  home  is  at  Pinckneyville,  in 
Perry  County. 

He  was  born  at  Brandenburg,  Kentucky, 
October  26,  1852,  son  of  William  S.  and  Let- 
ticia  (Fairleigh)  Wilson,  his  mother  a  daugh- 
ter of  William  Fairleigh,  of  French  ancestry. 
The  Wilsons  were  of  Scotch  descent.  William 
S.  Wilson  was  a  farmer,  and  served  as  sheriff 
of  his  home  county  in  Kentucky.  He  died  in 
1856,  shortly  after  leaving  this  office. 

William  Singleton  Wilson  was  less  than  four 
years  old  when  his  father  died  and  was  reared 
in  the  home  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 
William  Fairleigh,  who  for  many  years  was 
county  clerk  of  Meade  County,  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Wilson  as  a  boy  of  fifteen,  both  from  necessity 
and  a  pride  to  be  self-supporting,  began  learn- 
ing telegraphy  in  the  office  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  at  Owensboro, 
Kentucky.  That  was  in  1867.  The  war  had 
previously  interfered  with  some  of  his  oppor- 
tunities to  attend  school,  and  consequently 
his  real  education  has  been  a  practical  product. 
As  a  telegraph  operator  he  was  employed  at 
Evansville,  Indiana,  and  in  1869,  he  got  the 
railroad  fever  and  was  sent  to  Danville,  Indi- 
ana, as  night  operator  on  the  Indianapolis  & 
St.  Louis,  now  part  of  the  Big  Four  system. 
In  1870  he  located  at  Freeburg,  Illinois,  as 
agent  and  operator  for  the  Cairo  Short  Line, 
St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  after  filling  various  positions  on 
that  road  was  appointed  superintendent  in 
January,  1886,  and  held  that  office  over  ten 
years  and  until  the  Illinois  Central  purchased 
the  road.  His  headquarters  were  transferred 
to  Pinckneyville  in  1890. 

Mr.  Wilson  in  1896  engaged  in  the  coal 
business  as  member  of  the  Scott-Wilson  Coal 
Company,   with    plant   near   Carterville.      He 


was  vice  president  of  that  company,  was  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  Carterville  Mining  Com- 
pany, and  also  had  an  active  part  in  develop- 
ing the  White-Walnut  Coal  Company,  of  which 
he  was  president.  He  disposed  of  these  in- 
terests and  organized  the  Bessemer  Wash  Coal 
Company,  which  failed  during  the  sudden 
financial  stringency  of  the  panic  of  1907.  Mr. 
Wilson  lost  practically  his  entire  fortune  in 
that  venture.  Subsequently  he  and  the  Ritchey 
Brothers  organized  the  Ritchey  Coal  Company, 
supplying  coal  for  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
way. Mr.  Wilson  became  president  of  this 
company  and  continued  an  active  coal  opera- 
tor until  quite  recently.  He  is  gradually  re- 
tiring from  business.  In  January,  1924,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  United  States  Court  as 
associate  receiver  with  N.  C.  McLean  of  East 
St.  Louis  for  the  Southern  Jem  Coal  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  been  one  of  the  prominent 
men  of  his  community  at  Pinckneyville.  For 
eighteen  years  he  was  a  member  and  president 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  used  all  the 
powers  of  his  influence  and  individual  leader- 
ship to  give  the  town  an  adequate  free  school 
system.  For  six  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
City  Council.  He  became  one  of  the  organizers 
and  the  first  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Pinckneyville  when  it  was  organized 
in  1901,  retiring  from  the  presidency  in  1909. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  Pinckneyville 
Building  &  Loan  Association.  He  is  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Murphy  & 
Wall  State  Bank.  Mr.  Wilson  has  for  twenty 
years  been  superintendent  of  the  Baptist  Sun- 
day School.  He  was  an  active  democrat  for 
many  years  and  later  became  independent  in 
politics. 

He  married  at  Owensboro,  Kentucky,  April 
29,  1875,  Miss  Belle  M.  Moorman.  Her  father, 
S.  M.  Moorman,  was  a  merchant  at  Owens- 
boro, and  a  Confederate  soldier.  Mrs.  Wilson 
was  born  December  25,  1852.  In  April,  1925, 
she  and  Mr.  Wilson  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary.  The  two  children  of 
their  marriage  are:  Sarah  Deane,  who  was 
married  to  Dr.  C.  H.  Roe;  and  George  Parker. 

Williston  E.  Reckhou.  Not  only  is  Wil- 
liston  E.  Reckhou  numbered  among  the  rising 
young  attorneys  of  Rockford,  but  he  is  also 
in  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
a  member  of  the  internal  revenue  department. 
He  was  born  at  Rockford,  March  26,  1896,  a 
son  of  Judge  Louis  M.  and  Florence  J.  (Chap- 
man) Reckhou,  natives  of  Illinois  and  Beloit, 
Wisconsin,  respectively.  For  many  years 
Judge  Reckhou  was  in  active  practice  as  an 
attorney  of  Winnebago  County;  he  served  as 
city  attorney  of  Rockford  for  two  years,  and 
for  twelve  years  was  county  judge  of  Winne- 
bago. His  death  occurred  July  5,  1924,  and 
in  his  passing  the  city  and  county  lost  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  and  his  friends  a  loyal  and 
helpful  associate.  Two  children  were  born  to 
Judge  Reckhou  and  his  wife,  namely:  Willis- 
ton  E.  and  Eleanore,  the  latter  being  now 
deceased. 

After  being  graduated  from  the  high-school 
course  of  Rockford  in  1913,  Williston  E.  Reck- 
hou entered  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wisconsin, 
and   was  graduated   therefrom   in   1917,   with 
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the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  call  of 
patriotism  led  him  into  the  army,  and  after 
his  honorable  discharge  from  the  service  he 
began  the  study  of  law  under  the  able  super- 
vision of  his  father,  who  thoroughly  grounded 
him  in  the  fundamentals  of  his  learned  pro- 
fession. Subsequently  he  had  as  a  preceptor 
for  a  period  of  two  years  Judge  E.  D.  Reyn- 
olds. In  1920  Mr.  Reckhou  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  was  ap- 
pointed a  deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue. 
Since  that  date  he  has  been  rendering  an  effi- 
cient service  to  the  Government. 

On  August  30,  1919,  Mr.  Reckhou  married 
Ruth  Mary  Whittemore,  who  was  born  at 
Sycamore,  Illinois,  and  they  have  two  chil- 
dren: Robert  W.  and  Williston  E.,  Jr.  Mr. 
Reckhou  belongs  to  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  the  American  Legion 
and  the  Kiwanis  and  University  Clubs.  In 
politics  he  is  a  republican.  For  some  years 
he  has  been  a  consistent  member  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Rock- 
ford.  In  every  respect  Mr.  Reckhou  measures 
up  to  the  highest  standards  of  American  man- 
hood, and  his  abilities  and  high  character  are 
recognized  by  his  community  and  associates. 

Edwin  S.  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  physician,  a 
former  captain  in  the  Medical  Corps  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  is  a  success- 
ful member  of  his  profession  at  Kankakee, 
with  offices  in  the  Cobb  Building. 

He  was  born  at  Emington,  in  Livingston 
County,  Illinois,  July  30,  1890,  son  of  Edwin  C. 
and  Emma  J.  (Stump)  Hamilton.  His  father 
was  born  at  Brownsville,  Ohio,  and  his  mother 
at  Hanover  in  the  same  state,  where  they  were 
married.  Edwin  C.  Hamilton  became  a  physi- 
cian and  surgeon,  and  in  May,  1890,  located 
at  Emington,  Illinois,  but  since  1899  has  re- 
sided at  585  South  Chicago  Avenue  in  Kan- 
kakee, where  he  is  now  retired.  His  wife 
died  May  20,  1919.  Their  children  were:  Miss 
Helen,  who  is  her  father's  housekeeper;  Edwin 
S.;  Winifred  L.,  wife  of  Arthur  E.  Gray,  of 
Kankakee;  and  Marjorie  Bernice,  wife  of 
Howard  O.  McCracken,  of  Kankakee. 

Edwin  S.  Hamilton  has  lived  at  Kankakee 
since  early  boyhood.  He  graduated  from  high 
school  there  in  1907,  and  then  took  the  regular 
academic  and  free  medical  course  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  where  he  was  graduated 
A.  B.  in  1911.  His  professional  education 
was  acquired  in  Rush  Medical  College  and  the 
University  of  Chicago,  graduating  Bachelor 
of  Science  from  the  latter  in  1912,  and  taking 
his  medical  degree  at  Rush  in  1913.  From 
June  1,  1913,  until  March  1,  1915,  Doctor  Ham- 
ilton was  an  interne  in  the  Cook  County  Hos- 
pital in  Chicago.  He  returned  to  Kankakee 
and  engaged  in  a  general  practice  until  May 
31,  1917,  when  he  was  commissioned  in  the 
Medical  Reserve  Corps.  On  April  20,  1918, 
he  went  with  Base  Hospital  No.  14,  known 
as  St.  Luke's  Hospital  Unit,  and  on  July  15th 
sailed  for  overseas  and  was  assigned  duty  at 
Beaune  Cote  Deor,  France,  from  March  until 
June  15,  1919.  Returning  home,  he  was  dis- 
charged July  2,  1919,  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain in  the  Medical  Corps. 

Doctor  Hamilton  in  September,  1919,  re- 
sumed his  professional  work  at  Kankakee.     He 


is  a  member  of  all  the  medical  societies  and 
organizations. 

Doctor  Hamilton  is  unmarried.  He  is  a 
former  commander  of  the  Local  Post  of  the 
American  Legion,  is  a  former  director  of  the 
Kankakee  Country  Club,  a  member  of  the 
Kiwanis  Club,  is  on  the  Official  Board  of  the 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  is  a  trustee 
of  the  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  a  republican  and  affiliated 
with  the  Royal  Arch  and  Knight  Templar 
bodies  of  Masonry  and  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He 
is  now  chief  of  staff  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in 
Kankakee. 

Edward  C.  Blanko  is  founder  and  president 
of  the  Northwestei-n  Pottery  Company,  a  new 
but  rapidly  gi*owing  and  important  industry 
in  the  City  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Blanko's  father 
has  been  in  the  pottery  industry  all  his  life 
and  the  son  learned  the  business  from  the 
ground  up.  In  1922  he  started  on  a  small 
scale  the  manufacture  of  pottery  at  Norwood 
Park  Avenue  and  Foster  Avenue.  The  busi- 
ness has  increased  so  rapidly  that  additions  to 
the  equipment  and  facilities  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  provide.  The  principal  product  of  the 
plant  is  flower  pots,  made  in  different  sizes 
ranging  from  one  inch  to  twenty-four  inches 
in  diameter,  the  complete  line  embracing  about 
150  kinds  and  sizes.  The  product  is  known 
in  the  industry  as  red  earthenware,  made  from 
scientifically  blended  clays,  providing  the  exact 
degree  of  porosity  required  for  plant  growth. 
The  kiln-burning  process  brings  also  a  degree 
of  hardness  that  results  in  a  perfect  flower 
pot,  and  such  is  the  reputation  of  the  North- 
western Pottery  pots  that  the  trade  demand 
comes  from  all  over  the  United  States.  The 
product  is  sold  in  carload  lots  to  dealers  and 
many  individual  florists,  individual  orders 
reaching  from  200,000  to  1,000,000  flower  pots. 
This  plant,  which  now  covers  40,000  square 
feet,  has  a  capacity  of  about  30,000,000  flower 
pots  annually.  The  annual  volume  of  business 
is  approximately  $250,000.  The  feature  leader 
of  the  manufactured  articles  at  the  plant  is 
known  as  the  Northwestern-Self-Watering 
Flower  Pot,  a  vessel  that  eliminates  the  hazard 
of  human  judgment  and  neglect,  and  has  done 
more  to  insure  success  in  the  growing  of  house 
plants  by  the  average  householder  than  any 
other  single  invention. 

The  president  of  the  company  was  born  in 
Poland,  in  1879,  and  came  to  America  with  his 
parents  in  1889,  and  has  since  lived  in  Chicago. 
His  father  is  John  Blanko,  now  seventy-four 
years  of  age,  who  was  a  potter  in  Poland  and 
has  given  his  entire  active  life  to  that  indus- 
try. He  is  vice  president  of  the  Northwestern 
Pottery  Company. 

After  finishing  a  public  school  education  at 
Chicago,  Edward  C.  Blanko  went  to  work  as 
clerk  in  a  grocery  store  and  learned  that  busi- 
ness thoroughly,  for  several  years  being  on 
the  road  as  representative  for  a  wholesale 
grocery. 

The  success  of  the  Northwestern  Pottery 
Company  is  attributable  first  to  the  untiring 
energy,  application  and  enthusiasm  of  Mr. 
Blanko,  who  has  and  still  works  day  and 
night  at  the  business,  never  overlooking  the 
slightest  detail.  He  has  never  hesitated  to 
spend  money  liberally  for  improvements  that 
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will  add  to  the  efficiency  and  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  plant.  This  plant  is  located  on 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway.  Con- 
veying machinery  has  been  installed  for  load- 
ing cars  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  and  at 
the  least  expense.  Mr.  Blanko  devised  a  ship- 
ping crate  for  pottery  that  makes  breakage 
practically  unknown  and  insures  safe  arrival 
of  shipment  however  distant  the  destination. 
In  1925  a  tunnel  kiln  was  constructed  100 
feet  in  length,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  in- 
dustry. All  the  dyes  and  molds  are  made  in 
a  machine  shop  connected  with  the  plant.  This 
business  employs  about  fifty  people.  Another 
product  of  the  plant  is  fancy  and  ornamental 
pottery,  hand  made  by  skilled  craftsmen,  par- 
ticularly used  for  landscape  and  garden  orna- 
mentation. 

Frank  H.  Reese,  president  of  the  Dundee 
State  Bank,  and  one  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  Kane  County,  has  won  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow  citizens  and  established  the  financial 
prestige  of  his  city  by  his  sound  policies  and 
astute  business  methods.  He  was  born  in  Lake 
County,  Illinois,  February  22,  1863,  a  son  of 
Conrad  H.  and  Sophia  (Steenwart)  Reese, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Germany,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  in  childhood.  Set- 
tling in  Lake  County  following  their  marriage, 
they  became  farmers,  and  later  he  was  in  the 
milling  business  at  Dundee.  Both  are  now 
deceased. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Frank  H.  Reese  took 
up  the  burden  of  caring  for  the  six  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  family,  and  went  into  the 
mercantile  business  with  C.  F.  Hall.  After 
two  years  he  was  with  Norton  and  Bott,  gen- 
eral merchants,  and  remained  with  that  firm 
for  two  years,  following  which  he  was  for  a 
time  with  L.  J.  Schroder,  the  two  buying  a 
general  store  at  Dundee  and  operating  it  under 
the  name  of  Schroder  &  Reese  for  three  and 
one-half  years.  This  association  was  then 
dissolved,  and  Mr.  Reese  took  Henry  Lemke 
into  partnership,  and  they  remained  together 
until  1900.  In  that  year  Mr.  Reese  sold  his 
mercantile  interests  and  specialized  on  buying 
stocks  of  goods  and  selling  this  merchandise 
at  retail,  with  headquarters  at  Hampton,  Iowa. 
Later,  closing  this  business,  he  was  at  Wau- 
kegan  in  the  same  line  until  1903,  when  he 
returned  to  Dundee  and  assisted  in  organiz- 
ing the  bank  of  which  he  is  president. 

On  February  28,  1884,  Mr.  Reese  married 
Carrie  Lemke,  and  they  had  one  son,  who  died 
at  birth.  Mr.  Reese  is  a  republican.  He  be- 
longs to  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Dundee. 

The  Dundee  State  Bank  grew  out  of  the 
persistent  efforts  of  Charles  T.  Zahringer,  a 
grocery  traveling  salesman,  and  an  official  of 
the  Reuss  State  Bank  of  Naperville,  Illinois, 
aided  by  Frank  H.  Reese  and  Joseph  Reuss, 
president  of  the  bank  bearing  his  name  at 
Naperville. 

The  first  home  of  this  bank  covered  a  floor 
space  8x16  feet  of  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  Charles  Daus  Furniture  Store,  and  the 
doors  were  first  opened  for  business  June  15, 
1903,  with  Mr.  Reese  as  cashier  and  book- 
keeper. The  first  president  was  D.  C.  Haeger, 
who  continued  in  office  until  January  1,  1912. 
During  the  life  of  the  bank  Charles   S.   Sin- 


clair has  been  vice  president,  and  Henry  C. 
Wendt  and  Edward  C.  Masters,  still  on  the 
board,  were  among  the  original  directors. 

From  the  beginning,  aided  during  the  first 
eight  years  by  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Reuss  of 
Naperville,  this  bank  was  a  success,  and  a 
building  was  erected  to  house  the  bank  which 
was  opened  February  12,  1904.  This  building 
covered  984  square  feet  of  floor  space,  but  only 
a  portion  of  it  was  used  during  the  following 
five  years. 

In  1912  Mr.  Reese  was  elected  president  of 
the  bank  to  succeed  Mr.  Haeger,  who  had 
moved  to  Aurora;  and  Charles  C.  Wolaver 
became  cashier.  The  charter  list  of  stockhold- 
ers is  as  follows:  H.  H.  Brey,  J.  C.  Bohn, 
H.  J.  Baumann,  James  Dorsey,  A.  B.  Eggler, 
Lucia  A.  Goram,  J.  C.  Heideniann,  D.  C.  Hae- 
ger, E.  C.  Masters,  A.  W.  Meyer,  Joseph  Reuss, 
F.  H.  Reese,  J.  R.  Smith,  C.  S.  Sinclair,  Fred- 
erick Sternberg,  C.  P.  Todd,  Emil  Vette,  H.  C. 
Wendt  and  Charles  T.  Zahringer.  The  present 
officers  are:  Frank  H.  Reese,  president; 
Charles  S.  Sinclair,  vice  president;  Charles  C. 
Wolaver,  cashier;  and  A.  E.  Schuris,  assistant 
cashier.  The  present  Board  of  Directors  is 
composed  of  the  following:  Frank  H.  Reese, 
Charles  S.  Sinclair,  Charles  C.  Wolaver,  E.  A. 
Annell,  Edmund  H.  Haeger,  Louis  H.  Wen- 
holz  and  Thomas  F.  Wendt. 

As  the  business  of  the  Dundee  State  Bank 
expanded  more  room  was  required,  and  finally 
the  building  erected  in  1904  became  too  re- 
stricted. Consequently  another  banking  home 
was  built,  and  its  doors  were  opened  to  the 
public  September  11,  1919.  There  are  4,890 
feet  of  floor  space,  and  the  building  is  of  Buff 
Bedford  stone  in  front,  with  floors  and  roof 
of  solid  concrete  reinforced  with  steel,  making 
the  building  fireproof.  The  vault  is  one  solid 
mass  of  concrete,  interwoven  with  steel  bars 
every  six  inches  in  every  direction,  and  the 
door  is  built  of  five  layers  of  steel,  the  weight 
of  which  is  nearly  seven  tons,  and  is  the  same 
size  and  thickness  as  that  used  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago. .  This  door  was 
made  for  the  bank  by  the  Diebold  Safe  &  Lock 
Company,  and  the  vault  complete,  including 
the  door  and  equipments,  cost  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  cost  of  the  building.  In  addition  to 
the  lobby  and  vestibule  there  are  the  main 
banking  room,  the  ladies'  retiring  room,  the 
men's  room,  the  safe  deposit  booths,  the  safe 
deposit  vault,  the  additional  work  room,  and 
the  community  room.  The  entire  banking 
home  is  equipped  throughout  with  the  most 
modern  of  banking  furniture  and  appliances, 
and  no  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  to 
make  convenient  and  beautiful  the  various 
rooms  according  to  the  several  purposes  for 
which  they  are  designed. 

On  June  15,  1903,  the  deposits  of  the  Dun- 
dee State  Bank  were  |4,327.96.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  year  they  were  $59,216.29.  On 
June  15,  1919,  the  deposits  were  $695,272.03. 
The  bank  maintains  an  investment  department, 
which  renders  a  service  that  is  absolutely 
free,  and  gives  advice  on  all  kinds  of  invest- 
ments, that  oftentimes  saves  money  for  the 
customer,  as  well  as  averts  losses.  The  sav- 
ings department  pays  the  usual  three  per  cent 
interest  on  all  deposits.  One  of  the  strong 
features  of  the  bank  since  the  completion  of  its 
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new  building  is  the  safe  deposit  department. 
Valuables  placed  in  this  vault  are  as  secure 
as  though  they  were  deposited  with  any  of  the 
large  banking-  houses  of  Chicago.  An  inspec- 
tion of  the  men  filling  the  official  positions  in 
the  bank,  as  well  as  those  on  the  directorate, 
shows  that  some  of  the  most  solid  financiers 
and  business  men  of  Kane  County  are  con- 
nected with  this  institution,  and  headed  as 
they  are  by  a  man  of  the  character  and  sa- 
gacity of  Mr.  Reese,  a  continued  prosperity 
is  assured,  which  of  necessity  strengthens  the 
commercial  importance  of  Dundee  and  Kane 
County,  for  no  section  is  sounder  than  its 
banks  and  the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  their 
operation. 

THEY    CANNOT    DIE 
In  loving  memory  of  A.  Courtney  Campbell, 

Jr.,    Sergeant    Pilot    La    Fayette    Escadrille; 

killed  in  combat  Pargny,   France,   October  1, 

1917. 

Above  the  strife  his  spirit  took  its  flight, 
While   at   his   feet  the   warring  world   was 
spread. 

He  died,-  a  smiling  martyr  to  a  cause  where  he 
Had  borne  the  nobler  part — had  led. 

The  starry  heavens  of  the  night  were  his, 
The  rosy  dawn,  the  gleaming  sunset's  glare, 

Perhaps  he  seemed  so  near  God  beckoned  him, 
And  bade  him  leave  the  world  of  strife  and 
care. 

They  cannot  die,  these  men  who  sleep  today, 
Remembered  in  the  nation's  grateful  heart. 

The  tears  and  love  and  gratitude  we  give 
Are  but  just  tributes  to  their  larger  part. 

Sometimes  when  thoughts  of  other  scenes  and 
days, 

Bring   back   the  knowledge  that  he  is   not 
here, 
A  whisper  comes  from  out  the  Unseen  World, 

And  says,  "Be  comforted,  my  God  is  near." 
— Anne  Vance  Mahaffey. 

Andrew  Courtney  Campbell,  Jr.  (Ser- 
geant Pilot  Aviator,  LaFayette  Escadrille; 
Killed  in  combat  in  France  over  German  lines, 
October  1,  1917.) 

Three  generations  of  the  Campbell  family 
have  lived  in  Illinois.  The  first  did  its  impor- 
tant work  in  the  extreme  northwestern  corner 
of  the  state  at  the  old,  historic  city  of  Galena 
on  the  Galena  River,  which  in  early  days  was 
called  "Fever  River." 

For  over  half  a  century  the  Campbells  have 
lived  in  Chicago  and  vicinity.  The  youngest 
and  last  of  the  family,  Andrew  Courtney 
Campbell,  Jr.,  a  native  of  Chicago,  attained 
to  immortality  over  the  battle  lines  in  France 
and  is  numbered  among  "the  unreturning 
brave"  oft  h  e  great  war. 

Before  coming  to  Illinois  the  Campbells  were 
Virginians.  Benjamin  H.  Campbell  was  born 
in  King  William  County.  Virginia,  in  1814. 
In  1835  he  came  west  and  settled  at  Galena, 
Illinois,  where  he  found  employment  in  the 
mercantile  firm  of  Campbell  and  Morehouse, 
the  senior  member  of  which  was  his  brother, 
George  W.  Campbell.  B.  H.  Campbell  later 
became  a  member  of  the  firm.  In  1841  the 
business  was  sold,  and  B.   H.  Campbell  then 
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engaged  in  the  commission  business  for  him- 
self and  in  time  developed  a  wholesale  grocery 
trade  which  extended  over  a  wide  territory  as 
far  north  as  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota.  About 
1850  he  organized  the  Galena  and  Minnesota 
Packet  Company  to  operate  steamboats  be- 
tween Galena  and  Saint  Paul.  This  line  of 
steamboats,  the  first  to  carry  United  States 
mail,  did  much  to  extend  the  Campbell  busi- 
ness and  at  the  same  time  distribute  it  to 
Galena's  prosperity  and  commercial  wealth. 
B.  H.  Campbell  for  some  years  was  one  of  the 
prominent  men  in  the  upper  Mississippi  River 
traffic  and  built  and  operated  a  number  of  the 
best  boats  on  the  river.  He  finally  sold  his 
boating  interests  to  the  Keokuk  Packet  Com- 
pany. 

B.  H.  Campbell  while  at  Galena  was  a  friend 
and  neighbor  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  his  fam- 
ily. Soon  after  General  Grant  became  presi- 
dent, in  1869,  he  appointed  B.  H.  Campbell 
United  States  marshal  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois.  To  discharge  the  duties  of 
this  position  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
Chicago.  He  served  as  United  States  marshal 
for  eight  years.  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers and  became  the  largest  stockholder  of 
the  old  West  Division  Horse  Railroad  Com- 
pany, which  was  finally  sold  to  the  Yerkes 
interests  and  later  became  a  cable  line. 

Benjamin  Campbell  in  1837  married  Eliza 
H.  Scott.  Both  the  Scotts  and  Campbells  orig- 
inated in  Scotland.  The  Scotts  were  pioneers 
of  Arkansas.  Mrs.  Eliza  Campbell's  father, 
Judge  Andrew  Scott,  was  the  first  United 
States  judge  of  the  territory  of  Arkansas.  She 
was  a  granddaughter  of  John  Rice  Jones,  a 
sketch  of  whom  appears  on  other  pages  of 
this  work.  She  was  also  a  niece  of  Gen. 
George  W.  Jones  of  Iowa,  who  served  twenty- 
eight  years  as  United  States  senator  from 
Iowa  and  was  a  colleague  of  Daniel  Webster 
and  Henry  Clay.  The  children  of  Benjamin 
Campbell  were:  Annie,  who  married  Gen.  O.  E. 
Babcock,  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant, 
being  his  private  secretary  during  both  of  his 
presidential  administrations,  and  Mrs.  Bab- 
cock died  in  Chicago;  Augustus  S.,  deceased; 
Benjamin  H.,  Jr.,  deceased;  Mary  L.,  widow 
of  Charles  W.  Ware,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  later 
of  Chicago;  Emily  J.,  wife  of  Miles  J.  Nixon, 
of  Chicago;  Russella,  widow  of  LeGrand 
Smith;  Jessie,  deceased;  and  A.  Courtney,  Sr. 
Campbell  E.  Babcock,  son  of  Annie  and  Gen. 
O.  E.  Babcock,  enlisted  in  Roosevelt's  Rough 
Riders  and  served  through  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican war.  He  subsequently  joined  the  regular 
army,  was  appointed  lieutenant  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  held  a  captain's  commission. 
Benjamin  H.  Campbell,  Jr.,  fought  in  the 
Civil  war,  enlisting  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
Later  he  was  a  captain  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
A.  L.  Chetlain.  From  this  record  it  is  evident 
that  A.  Courtney  Campbell,  Jr.,  came  of  fight- 
ing stock,  both  his  uncle  and  cousins  partici- 
pating in  two  wars. 

A.  Courtney  Campbell,  Sr.,  son  of  Benjamin 
H.  and  Eliza  (Scott)  Campbell  was  born  in 
Galena  in  1848  and  since  1869  has  been  a 
resident  of  Chicago.  For  several  years  he  was 
deputy  United  States  marshal  under  his 
father.  In  1880  he  removed  to  Wyoming  and 
engaged   in   the   cattle   business   on   the   open 
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range,  with  headquarters  near  Sheridan.  He 
divided  his  time  between  his  widely  extended 
business  interests  in  the  west  and  in  Chicago, 
and  for  several  years  has  been  retired,  though 
he  still  maintains  an  office  in  the  Rookery 
Building.  His  home  is  in  Evanston.  He  mar- 
ried Cornelia  Alice  Morton,  a  native  of  Chi- 
cago. Their  youngest  child  was  the  late 
A.  Courtney  Campbell,  Jr.,  and  the  other  two, 
now  deceased,  were  Morton  Ben  and  Andrea 
Charity  Campbell. 

Mrs.  Campbell  is  a  daughter  of  George  Clin- 
ton Morton,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  New 
York.  Mr.  Morton,  born  in  1819,  was  a  direct 
descendant  on  his  mother's  side  of  the  Rev. 
John  Cotton,  of  Derby,  England.  The  latter, 
who  was  born  in  1585,  was  vicar  of  Boston, 
England,  from  1613  to  1633.  In  1633  he  came 
to  America  and  later  was  a  minister  of  the 
First  Church  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The 
Morton  family  has  been  one  of  prominence 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  in- 
cludes famous  jurists,  physicians,  inventors, 
clergymen  and  writers;  also  men  who  fought 
in  the  Revolutionary,  Mexican  and  Civil  wars. 
George  C.  Morton  came  to  Chicago  in  1849. 
He  went  into  the  lumber  business  and  con- 
tinued in  that  business  until  late  in  life.  At 
one  time  he  was  president  of  the  Chicago  Lum- 
ber Exchange.  His  policy  was  to  try  to  settle 
business  problems  by  arbitration — at  that  time 
a  somewhat  unusual  method.  He  died  in  1887, 
highly  respected  and  regretted  by  his  many 
friends.  George  C.  Morton  married  Charity 
Rathbun,  of  Auburn,  New  York.  She  lived 
a  very  useful  life,  active  in  church  and  phil- 
anthropic causes,  and  during  the  Civil  war 
was  identified  with  the  old  Marine  Hospital 
and  Camp  Douglas,  Chicago,  and  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  aid  and  relief  work  following 
the  great  Chicago  fire  of  1871.  The  children 
of  George  C.  Morton  and  his  wife  were:  Jo- 
anna, widow  of  Mortimer  Rathbone;  Cornelia 
Alice,  Mrs.  A.  Courtney  Campbell;  Albert 
Henry,  deceased;  Eugene  Clinton,  a  resident 
of  Chicago. 

A.  Courtney  Campbell,  Jr.,  was  born  m 
Chicago,  November  19,  1891.  During  his  boy- 
hood he  attended  the  Moseley  School  on  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  The  family  in  1905  removed  to 
Kenilworth,  Illinois,  and  he  graduated  from 
the  Horace  Mann  Grammar  School,  Winnetka, 
and  subsequently  attended  the  New  Trier  High 
School.  A.  Courtney  Campbell,  Jr.,  after 
leaving  high  school  attended  Mercersburg 
Academy  in  Pennsylvania,  and  then  entered 
the  University  of  Virginia.  He  was  one  of 
the  students  at  the  University  of  Virginia  who 
enlisted  for  service  in  France  before  America 
entered  the  war.  Ten  months  before  this  coun- 
try became  involved  in  the  great  struggle 
A.  Courtney  Campbell,  Jr.,  bade  farewell  to 
his  home  and  parents,  in  June,  1916,  and  two 
weeks  later  enlisted  in  the  French  army  and 
entered  the  Aviation  Instruction  School  at  Buc, 
France,  and  successively  was  a  student  at  the 
aviation  schools  at  Juvisy,  Avord,  Cazeaux, 
Pau  and  Plessis-Belleville,  taking  honors  at 
each  school.  He  went  to  the  front  April  17, 
1917,  entering  the  LaFayette  Escadrille.  Early 
in  his  flying  experience  he  was  officially  cred- 
ited with  performing  an  impossible  feat.  While 
a  patrol  was  assembling  at  Chaudron  on  the 


Aisne  sector  a  lower  wing  of  his  Nieuport 
became  detached  at  a  height  of  5,400  feet. 
Throwing  his  weight  on  the  disabled  side  of 
the  plane  he  came  to  earth  smoothly.  His 
coolness  and  courage  enabled  him  to  accom- 
plish something  no  other  aviator  had  ever 
done.  This  feat  is  described  by  Capt.  Georges 
Thenault,  then  commander  of  the  LaFayette 
Escadrille,  as  follows: 

"During  the  fighting,  Andrew  Courtney 
Campbell  joined  the  Escadrille,  and  some  time 
afterwards  there  befell  him  one  of  the  most 
astounding  adventures  that  ever  happened  to 
any  pilot,  an  adventure  which  made  a  great 
stir  throughout  the  French  flying  world.  One 
day  flying  a  Nieuport  at  about  5,400  feet,  his 
lower  left  wing  broke  right  away,  fluttered 
down  and  fell  into  the  forest  of  Villers-Cot- 
terets,  where  it  never  was  found.  The  wing 
was  broken  off  clean,  just  level  with  the  body 
and  at  the  points  of  junction  with  the  struts. 
With  this  machine,  biplane  on  the  right  and 
monoplane  on  the  left,  Campbell  succeeded  in 
coming  down  and  landing  intact  near  our  aero- 
drome in  a  field  of  beet  roots.  How  did  he 
manage?  It  was  a  perfect  miracle  that  the 
remaining  wing  did  not  yield  in  its  turn,  thus 
plunging  Campbell  to  certain  death. 

"After  the  accident  all  the  learned  experts 
of  Aviation  came  along  to  study  such  an 
incredible  case,  and  prove  that  it  was  possible 
to  fly  in  these  conditions.  None  the  less,  it 
took  a  man  like  Campbell  with  his  iron  nerve 
to  carry  out  this  exploit  which  remains  unique 
in  the  annals  of  aviation. 

"For  this  Courtney  received  citation  from 
French  Minister  of  Aeronautiques.  Mention 
is  made  of  this  feat  by  instructors  at  French 
aviation  schools  to  emphasize  what  skill  and 
coolness  can  achieve.  It  was  the  only  time 
such  a  feat  was  ever  known,  with  the  aviator's 
life  preserved." 

The  foregoing  is  quoted  from  Capt.  Georges 
Thenault's  book,  "The  Story  of  the  Lafayette 
Escadrille,"  page  126. 

During  the  summer  of  1917  he  was  given 
official  credit  for  bringing  down  four  enemy 
planes,  and  had  brought  down  several  others, 
although  too  far  over  the  lines  to  be  observed. 
A.  Courtney  Campbell,  Jr.,  was  ideally 
equipped  for  aviation  and  he  took  the  great- 
est pride  and  enthusiasm  in  his  work.  It  was 
this  enthusiasm  that  led  him  to  decline  trans- 
fer from  the  French  service,  in  which  he  held 
the  rank  of  sergeant  in  the  Escadrille,  to  the 
American  Air  Corps,  where  he  might  on  his 
service  record  have  attained  much  higher  rank. 
In  his  last  letter  to  his  parents,  written  only 
a  day  or  two  before  his  death,  he  said: 

"I  am  asked  by  my  own  country  to  ex- 
change and  go  under  service  of  my  own  flag 
with  higher  rank  than  I  now  have,  but  when 
I  signed  up  under  the  French  flag  it  was  for 
the  duration  of  the  war,  and  it  was  before 
America  entered  the  struggle.  I  do  not  see 
how  I  can  with  honor  make  any  change. 
France  gave  me  my  tuition  and  I  owe  them 
what  I  know.  I  have  a  sentiment,  too,  for  the 
horizon  blue  I  am  wearing — I  must  do  more 
for  France  before  I  can  ask  for  a  change." 

The  crowning  day  of  his  destiny  came — 
October  1,  1917.  On  that  morning  Courtney 
Campbell  was  on  scout  duty.     Suddenly  three 
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big  enemy  planes,  each  carrying  two  men, 
swooped  down  on  another  member  of  the  Esca- 
drille,  riddling  his  plane  and  crippling  the 
aviator.  Courtney  in  his  small  plane  went  for 
them,  to  cover  his  comrade's  retreat.  The 
fight  was  furious.  Darting  in  and  out,  loop- 
ing, zooming,  spinning,  he  engaged  the  three 
battle  planes,  and  the  fight  ended  when  Court- 
ney and  two  of  the  enemy  planes  crashed. 
His  wounded  comrade  landed  in  his  own  lines, 
collapsed  in  his  cock-pit  and  sobbed,  "They 
got  Campbell." 

Sometimes  an  enemy  honors  a  gallant  foe. 
So  it  was  in  this  case.  The  Germans  buried 
Courtney  alongside  of  the  two  he  had  brought 
down  and  erected  a  cross  with  name  and  date 
inscribed  over  the  grave  of  each.  This  was 
north  of  Soissons,  not  far  from  Pargny.  Then 
the  tide  of  battle  swept  back  and  forth  over 
the  spot,  and  when  the  war  ended  the  area  was 
a  vast  mass  of  debris — not  one  house  remained 
standing  in  the  village.  For  two  years  It  was 
not  known  where  Courtney's  body  rested.  Re- 
peated efforts  were  made  to  locate  the  grave, 
but  they  failed.  Three  times  Capt.  Edgar 
Hamilton  visited  the  approximate  spot.  It 
seemed  a  hopeless  task.  French  farmers  were 
plowing  the  fields.  Captain  Hamilton  enlisted 
the  aid  of  the  farmers  and  their  families  and 
was  about  to  enter  his  automobile  in  despair 
when  one  of  the  children  found  a  cross  under 
a  mass  of  barbed  wire  fifteen  feet  high. 
Hurrying  back  to  the  spot,  he  found  two  more 
crosses.  Underneath  were  three  bodies.  One 
was  Courtney  Campbell.  There  was  the  iden- 
tification disc  and  in  his  breast  pocket  was  his 
commission,  photographs  of  his  parents  and 
their  last  Christmas  card  to  him.  Courtney 
now  is  buried  in  Belleau  Wood  by  the  side  of 
his  friend  and  fellow-aviator,  Wallace  Winter, 
Jr.,  of  Chicago,  who  had  died  while  in  the 
French  Air  Service.  Courtney  was  the  first 
to  go  from  Kenilworth  and  its  first  to  die.  He 
was  the  last  of  his  line. 

His  military  record  is  a  part  of  French 
aviation  history.  He  received,  after  a  brilliant 
achievement,  the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm 
and  Gold  Star.  After  the  war  General  Gou- 
raud  was  sent  by  France  to  Chicago  to  bestow 
in  Courtney's  memory  upon  his  father  the 
Medaille  Militaire,  France's  highest  gift. 
Courtney's  name  with  those  of  other  aviators 
is  inscribed  on  a  tablet  in  the  War  Museum  in 
Les  Invalides,  Paris.  His  name  (with  those 
of  other  aviators)  is  also  inscribed  upon  an 
imposing  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  "Legion  Etrangere"  in  Place  des 
Etats  Unis  in  Paris.  His  name  is  also  one  of 
those  carved  into  the  majestic  LaFayette  Esca- 
drille  memorial  which  is  being  erected  in  the 
LaFayette  memorial  garden  at  Saint  Cloud 
near  Paris. 

Two  tributes  to  his  memory  should  here  be 
mentioned:  A  bed  named  for  him  in  the 
American  Memorial  Hospital  at  Rheims, 
France,  and  an  oil  portrait  of  him  painted 
by  Leopold  Seyffert,  which  will  shortly  be 
unveiled  and  hung  in  the  Administration 
Building  at  Mercersburg  Academy,  Mercers- 
burg,  Pennsylvania.  Both  of  these  memorials 
were  endowed  by  the  relatives,  friends  and 
narents  of  A.  Courtney  Campbell,  Jr. 


His  name  is  also  with  those  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  memorial  tablet,  beneath  an 
inscription  that  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  impressive  of  patriotic  "In  memoriams." 

"They  shall  not  grow  old  as  we  that  are  left 
grow  old;  age  shall  not  weary  them  nor  the 
years  condemn.  At  the  going  down  of  the  sun 
and  in  the  morning  we  shall  remember  them." 

William  Grant  Spurgin  (1870-1926)  was 
one  of  the  prominent  and  influential  members 
of  the  bar  of  Champaign  County,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  successful  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  City  of  Urbana.  Besides  hav- 
ing built  up  a  large  and  important  law  prac- 
tice he  served  with  characteristic  loyalty  and 
ability  on  the  bench  of  the  County  Court  of 
Champaign  County. 

Judge  Spurgin  was  born  on  a  farm  near 
Beecher  City,  Fayette  County,  Illinois,  on 
December  6,  1870,  and  was  a  son  of  George  W. 
and  Susanna  (Riley)  Spurgin,  both  of  whom 
were  born  and  reared  near  Mount  Vernon, 
Knox  County,  Ohio,  their  marriage  having 
been  solemnized  in  their  native  county  and 
they  having  soon  afterward  become  pioneer 
settlers  in  Fayette  County,  Illinois,  where 
they  established  their  home  about  the  time 
that  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont  was  made  the 
first  presidential  candidate  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized republican  party.  George  W.  Spur- 
gin, who  served  in  the  Civil  war  under  General 
Grant,  Company  K,  Ninety-eighth  Regiment, 
Illinois  Volunteers,  was  in  some  of  the  hardest 
battles.  He  died  in  1876,  and  his  widow  sur- 
vived him  a  number  of  years. 

Judge  William  Grant  Spurgin  was  five  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  but 
was  able  to  gain  excellent  educational  advan- 
tages, his  higher  education  having  been  ad- 
vanced in  large  measure  through  financial  pro- 
visions that  represented  the  results  of  his  own 
efforts.  He  profited  by  the  advantages  of  the 
public  schools  of  Paxton,  Ford  County,  Illi- 
nois, and  thereafter  he  continued  his  studies 
in  the  University  of  Illinois  until  his  gradua- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1894  and  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  university 
having  conferred  upon  him  in  1898  the  sup- 
plemental degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  after  he 
had  completed  a  post-graduate  course.  While 
a  student  in  the  university  Judge  Spurgin 
gave  as  much  time  as  possible  to  the  study 
of  law,  and  after  his  graduation  he  engaged 
in  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  his  law 
studies  having  been  carried  forward  in  the 
office  of  the  late  Andrew  J.  Miller,  who  was 
at  that  time  state's  attorney  of  Champaign 
County,  and  who  gave  the  young  student  op- 
portunity to  handle  law  cases  of  minor  order 
and  thus  gain  practical  experience.  His  in- 
tegrity of  purpose  and  his  resourcefulness  as 
a  lawyer  soon  brought  him  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  court  and  the  members  of  the 
bar.  In  October,  1903,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  his  native  state,  and  he  continued 
in  the  active  and  successful  practice  of  his 
profession  in  the  City  of  Urbana,  save  for  the 
period  of  his  service  as  county  judge,  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  known  as  a  vigor- 
ous and  successful  trial  lawyer  and  well  forti- 
fied counselor,  and  his  experience  na  tbe  bench 
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likewise  worked  to  the  expanding  and  solidify- 
ing of  his  knowledge  of  jurisprudence.  He 
served  on  the  bench  of  the  County  Court  of 
Champaign  County  during  the  period  of  1910- 
1914. 

Judge  Spurgin  showed  marked  discernment 
in  connection  with  political  and  local  affairs, 
and  was  notably  influential  on  the  platform 
and  in  the  councils  and  campaign  activities  of 
the  republican  party  in  Illinois,  and  his  judg- 
ment was  especially  relied  upon  in  Champaign 
County,  where  he  served  on  the  County  Cen- 
tral Committee  as  a  member  and  also  as  chair- 
man 1922-1926. 

In  connection  with  the  political  activities 
that  culminated  in  the  election  of  Governor 
Deneen  as  chief  executive  of  Illinois,  Judge 
Spurgin  was  present  at  a  conference  in  which 
a  strong  effort  was  made  to  avert  the  nomina- 
tion of  Deneen,  there  having  been  several 
others  who  sought  the  nomination.  Judge 
Spurgin  informed  each  of  these  aspirants  that 
the  nomination  was  certain  to  go  to  Deneen, 
and  he  explained  with  remarkable  prevision 
that  none  of  the  other  candidates  could  be 
nominated.  His  judgment  proved  correct, 
Deneen  was  nominated,  and  the  republicans 
carried  the  state  ticket.  Also  at  a  preliminary 
conference,  incidental  to  the  selecting  of  a 
candidate  for  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois,  Judge  Spurgin  was  called  into 
consultation,  and  he  there  predicted  with  a 
very  few  votes  the  return  that  would  be  given 
in  his  home  county  of  Champaign.  These  and 
other  instances  of  his  keen,  political  judgment 
conspired  to  make  him  unusually  influential 
in  the  councils  of  his  party. 

Judge  Spurgin  was  a  valued  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  as 
a  member  of  its  legislative  committee  was  a 
staunch  advocate  of  the  establishing  of  a  State 
Police  Department,  of  the  thorough  revision 
of  school  laws,  and  of  proper  regulation  of 
state  finances,  especially  in  requiring  all  state 
officers  with  monetary  responsibilities  to  make 
regular  monthly  returns  to  the  state  treasury 
of  all  funds  collected. 

As  a  young  man  his  first  interest  in  his 
home  city  of  Urbana  was  when  he  was  elected 
city  attorney,  and  from  that  time  on  he  was 
closely  identified  with  every  public  movement 
that  he  deemed  beneficial  to  Urbana.  On 
July  3,  1902,  Attorney  Spurgin  was  appointed 
public  administrator  by  Governor  Yates.  He 
carried  on  this  very  important  state  office 
until  April  21,  1911.  Later  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  school  board,  of  which  he 
-was  for  fifteen  consecutive  years  a  member. 
He  foresaw  the  development  and  growth  of 
the  city  on  account  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, and  the  desirability  of  Urbana  as  a  resi- 
dential city,  and  with  this  growth  in  mind 
he  planned  from  the  very  start  a  system  of 
the  development  of  the  public  schools  which 
would  meet  this  growth  and  which  system 
proved  so  correct  that  it  is  still,  today,  being 
followed  out  by  the  present  board. 

When  the  World  war  called  for  men  Judge 
Spurgin  was  found  in  the  forefront  of  na- 
tional, state  and  city  activities,  supporting 
every  move  to  uphold  his  country  in  her  pro- 
gram of  service  to  humanity.  He  was  chair- 
man   of    the    Champaign    County    Exemption 


Board  during  the  trying  times  of  1919.  Judge 
Spurgin's  devotion  to  patriotism  was  again 
shown  by  his  membership  in  the  "Service  Vet- 
erans" and  the  "Civil  Legion."  These  socie- 
ties were  formed  from  the  personnel  of  those 
who  contributed  their  time  and  talent  to  civil 
activities  related  to  the  war  organization.  His 
greatest  community  contribution  was  his  work 
on  the  organization  (1921)  of  the  Urbana  and 
Champaign  Sanitary  District.  To  him  goes 
credit  for  the  legal  work  associated  with  such 
an  important  project.  He  was  attorney  for 
the  Sanitary  District  and  was  working  on  sev- 
eral important  amendments  to  the  State  Sani- 
tary Law  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Judge  Spurgin  was  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  Church  of  Urbana,  Illinois,  and  for 
the  last  twenty  years  acted  as  an  official  there- 
in, in  different  capacities,  at  times  occupying 
the  pulpit  in  the  absence  of  a  regular  ap- 
pointed minister,  and  it  was  greatly  through 
his  efforts  that  the  church  was  enabled  to 
erect  a  beautiful  stone  structure  in  Urbana. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  and  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  state  organiza- 
tion. A  liberal  contributor  to  all  worthy  civic 
undertakings,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  W.  C.  T.  U., 
Memorial  Stadium,  Boy  Scouts,  all  had  his 
support  both  financially  and  morally. 

He  was  a  close  and  appreciative  student 
of  the  history  and  teachings  of  the  time-hon- 
ored Masonic  fraternity,  in  which  he  received 
the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Ancient  Ac- 
cepted Scottish  Rite,  his  affiliation  in  this  rite 
being  with  the  Consistory  at  Danville,  Illinois, 
and  his  Mystic  Shrine  affiliation  being  with 
Medinah  Temple  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. The  Judge  was  a  grand  lecturer  in  the 
Grand  Lodge,  State  of  Illinois,  master  of  Ur- 
bana Blue  Lodge  No.  157,  a  past  commander, 
Knights  Templar  No.  16,  and  served  as  officer 
in  several  of  the  Masonic  branches  in  Urbana. 

July  8,  1903,  recorded  the  marriage  of  Wil- 
liam Grant  Spurgin  and  Miss  Anna  McLeod, 
who  was  born  and  reared  in  Champaign  Coun- 
ty, Illinois,  and  who  is  the  daughter  of  Nor- 
man and  Mary  Angeline  (Tharpe  Blagg)  Mc- 
Leod. Judge  Spurgin  was  frank  and  consid- 
erate in  all  his  dealings  and  was  fortified  in 
his  convictions.  He  was  respected  because  it 
was  evident  that  in  all  the  relationships  of 
life  his  course  was  guided  and  governed  by 
high  ideals  and  honorable  principles. 

Hon.  G.  Edward  Nelson,  assistant  attorney 
general  of  Illinois,  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  Menard  County's  citizens,  and  he 
is  one  of  whom  this  region  is  justly  proud, 
for  he  has  won  prestige  with  the  bench  and 
bar,  and  is  filling  his  present  high  office  with 
dignified  capability.  Judge  Nelson  was  born 
on  a  farm  near  Cantrall,  Sangamon  County, 
Illinois,  June  1,  1875,  a  son  of  the  late  John 
Nelson,  an  American  citizen  of  foreign  birth, 
as  he  came  to  this  country  from  Smoland, 
Sweden,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old, 
and  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  here  until 
his  death,  May  7,  1897,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three  years,  he  measured  up  to  the  highest 
standards  of  Christian  manhood  and  good  cit- 
izenship. 

While  in  his  native  land  John  Nelson  ac- 
quired the  equivalent  of  a  common-school  edu- 
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cation  in  this  country,  and  learned  the  trade 
of  a  blacksmith,  but  upon  locating  in  Sanga- 
mon County,  which  he  did  upon  his  arrival 
in  the  United  States,  he  began  working  as  a 
farm  hand,  and  maintained  his  connection 
with  agricultural  pursuits  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  was  employed  by  Mr.  Brittin,  a 
farmer  near  Cantrall,  when  he  enlisted  in 
1861  in  Company  C.  One  Hundred  and  Four- 
teenth Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Mallory  and  Colonel 
Judy,  and  later  Colonel  Shoup,  for  service 
during  the  war  between  the  states.  His  regi- 
ment was  attached  to  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  and  Mr.  Nelson  saw  most  of  his 
service  in  Mississippi,  and  participated  in  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg  and  in  the  engagements 
in  its  vicinity,  including  those  at  Guntown 
and  Tupelo.  Later  his  command  was  sta- 
tioned in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  where  he 
remained  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  he 
was  mustered  out  August  12,  1865,  as  a  pri- 
vate. While  he  escaped  being  wounded  or 
captured  by  the  enemy,  the  service  impaired 
his  health,  and  he  left  the  army  a  physical 
wreck.  As  soon  as  it  was  organized  he  united 
with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and 
continued  an  enthusiast  with  reference  to  that 
association  of  old  comrades  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  army  he  engaged 
in  farming  in  the  vicinity  of  Cantrall,  and 
remained  in  that  neighborhood  until  1885, 
when  he  came  to  Menard  County  and  settled 
a  mile  north  of  Athens,  and  there  he  com- 
pleted his  life's  span.  In  politics  he  was  a 
staunch  republican,  but  never  sought  or  de- 
sired office.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
working  as  a  farm  hand  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  he  was  not  without  means,  for  he 
owned  two  trading  boats  that  plied  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  these  were  confiscated 
by  the  Confederate  government  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  and  he  never  realized  anything 
from  them. 

When  John  Nelson  left  his  far-away  home 
he  took  with  him  the  promise  of  Louise  Lar- 
son, a  girl  whom  he  had  known  from  child- 
hood, to  become  his  wife  as  soon  as  he  could 
make  a  home  for  her,  and,  the  war  over,  he 
sent  for  her,  and  upon  her  arrival  in  Sanga- 
mon County  they  were  married.  She  died 
three  weeks  before  her  husband,  in  1897.  Their 
children  were  as  follows :  Charles  A.,  who  is 
a  farmer  of  Percy  County,  Nebraska;  Judge 
Nelson,  whose  name  heads  this  review;  Dora 
L.,  who  is  a  missionary  to  India,  representing 
the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  having  served 
in  this  capacity  for  thirteen  years;  and  Fred, 
who  died  unmarried  in  1911. 

Judge  Nelson  was  reared  on  the  farm  in 
Sangamon  County  and  at  Athens,  and  attended 
the  public  schools.  While  he  remained  on 
his  father's  home  farm  until  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  old,  he  did  not  neglect  his  own  ad- 
vancement, but  read  law  at  home,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  taking  his  examinations 
at  Mount  Vernon,  Illinois.  He  opened  an  of- 
fice at  Petersburg,  and  for  several  years  was 
associated  with  Walter  E.  Bennett,  now  a 
practicing  attorney  of  Los  Angeles,  California, 
the  two  carrying  on  a  general  practice  very 
successfully.     In  the  meanwhile  Judge  Nelson 


was  becoming  a  well-known  figure  in  local 
politics  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing republicans  of  his  county.  He  has  always 
been  a  regular  from  the  time  he  cast  his  first 
presidential  ballot  for  William  McKinley  in 
1896.  Often  a  delegate  to  the  local  conven- 
tions of  his  party,  he  was  brought  before  the 
people  of  Menard  so  favorably  that  when  he 
was  his  party's  candidate  for  county  judge  in 
1910  he  was  elected  by  a  gratifying  majority 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Menard  County  was 
then  democratic,  and  he  served  in  that  im- 
portant office  until  1914,  succeeding  Judge 
George  B.  Watkins.  Upon  the  termination  of 
his  term  he  returned  to  private  practice.  In 
May,  1925,  he  was  further  honored  by  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  attorney  general  of  Illinois, 
which  office  he  is  now  holding. 

While  his  father  was  a  Lutheran,  Judge 
Nelson  was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  for  years  was 
very  active  in  the  church  and  Sunday  School 
work  of  that  denomination  in  Petersburg,  but 
later  became  interested  in  Christian  Science. 
He  is  a  member  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Camp 
No.  87,  Sons  of  Veterans,  of  Petersburg.  In 
1917  Judge  Nelson  organized  the  Old  Salem 
Lincoln  League  of  Petersburg  and  Menard 
County,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  resur- 
rection of  the  Old  Salem  Chautauqua  Associa- 
tion that  year,  and  has  continued  president  of 
both  the  league  and  association  ever  since. 
The  league  took  in  hand  the  restoration  of 
Old  Salem,  and  his  was  the  leading  influence 
in  securing  from  the  state  sufficient  funds  to 
preserve  this  historic  old  settlement  that  is 
replete  with  memories  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  many  of  the  pioneers  of  Illinois.  During 
the  late  war  Judge  Nelson  was  county  chair- 
man for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion drive;  county  chairman  for  the  drives  in 
behalf  of  War  Savings  Stamps;  county  chair- 
man for  the  Near  East  Relief;  a  member  of 
the  Legal  Advisory  Board,  and  assisted  in  all 
of  the  drives,  including  that  for  the  United 
War  Chest,  of  which  he  was  also  county 
chairman. 

On  February  19,  1902,  Judge  Nelson  mar- 
ried, in  Palmyra,  Illinois,  Adaline  Swingle, 
born  at  Athens,  a  daughter  of  William  M. 
Swingle  and  his  wife,  Eliza  F.  (Graham) 
Swingle,  the  former  of  whom  was  postmaster 
of  Athens,  and  died  there  in  1920.  Mrs.  Nel- 
son is  the  eldest  of  three  daughters,  the  other 
two  being :  Mrs.  T.  L.  Cantrall  and  Mrs.  Guy  E. 
Kinner,  both  of  whom  reside  at  Athens.  Mrs. 
Nelson  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Athens.  She  is  active  in  different  organiza- 
tions, was  president  of  the  Petersburg  Wom- 
an's Club  for  several  years,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  being  descended  from 
Capt.  James  Clinton  of  New  York.  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Nelson  have  one  son,  Hubert  Ed- 
ward, a  graduate  of  the  Petersburg  High 
School  and  now  attending  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

While  Judge  Nelson  is  now  at  Springfield 
because  of  his  office,  he  belongs  to  Menard 
County.  The  Nelson  family  is  a  large  one 
and  has  spread  out  into  other  states.  An 
uncle  of  Judge  Nelson,  Nicholas  Nelson,  who 
died  in  Nebraska  in  the  spring  of  1925,  in  his 
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ninetieth  year,  was  unmarried;  but  Peter  Nel- 
son, another  uncle,  who  died  in  Taylorsville, 
Illinois,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  left  a  large 
family.  Still  another  uncle,  Adolph  Nelson,  a 
resident  of  Springfield,  has  three  daughters 
and  a  son.  There  were  two  daughters  in  the 
family  to  which  John  Nelson  and  his  brothers 
belonged,  both  of  whom  survive,  they  being: 
Mrs.  Alfred  Larson,  of  Roseland,  Nebraska, 
and  Mrs.  David  Mitts,  of  Spencer,  Iowa.  Their 
parents,  John  and  Sarah  (Larson)  Nelson  are 
buried  in  the  Brittin  Cemetery  near  Cantrall. 
While  these  sturdy  pioneers  have  passed,  the 
influence  of  their  upright  lives  and  high  prin- 
ciples remains,  and  are  exemplified  in  the  work 
and  lives  of  their  descendants,  wherever  found, 
and  is  especially  active  through  the  medium  of 
their  distinguished  grandson,  Judge  Nelson. 

Dr.  Hurci  Warwelez,  who  has  prestige  as  a 
skilled  and  successful  osteopathic  practitioner 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  where  he  maintains  his 
office  and  residence  at  1460  Irving  Park  boule- 
vard, has  the  distinction  of  being  not  only  the 
only  full-blood  Indian  engaged  in  professional 
service  in  Chicago  but  also  the  only  one  who 
has  ever  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  member- 
ship in  the  city  council.  The  Doctor  is  a  full- 
blood  Cherokee  Indian  and  was  born  in  a 
tribal  camp  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, in  the  year  1879,  his  parents  having 
been  prominent  members  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion. From  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  in  February,  1925,  at  the 
time  when  Doctor  Warwelez  appeared  as  a 
candidate  for  election  to  the  city  council,  are 
taken,  with  minor  paraphrase,  the  following 
interesting  quotations,  which  are  well  worthy 
of  preservation  in  this  more  enduring  publi- 
cation : 

"When  the  new  city  council  is  inaugurated 
next  April,  sitting  in  the  chair  reserved  for 
the  alderman  from  the  Forty-seventh  ward 
may  be  seen  a  full-blooded  Cherokee  Indian 
with  feathered  headdress.  In  that  spectacular 
event  the  name  of  Chicago's  first  Indian  city 
father  will  be  Alderman  Hurci  Warwelez,  or, 
translated  into  English,  Alderman  Horse  War- 
water.  The  Cherokees  originally  dwelt  in  the 
East.  The  country  they  roamed  lay  in  the 
Virginias,  Maryland  and  the  Carolinas.  When 
their  lands  became  valuable  and  were  coveted 
by  the  white  settlers,  the  tribe  was  removed 
to  the  Indian  Territory,  which  is  now  Okla- 
homa. It  is  there  that  Horse  War-water  was 
born  one  night  while  his  tribe  was  engaged  in 
one  of  the  numerous  Indian  uprisings  that 
made  the  year  1879  a  troublesome  one  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  The  next  morning,  a  few 
hours  after  the  birth  of  the  infant,  the  tepee 
in  which  the  tiny  Indian  papoose  had  first 
seen  the  darkness  of  this  earth,  was  struck 
and  the  whole  tribe  took  the  warpath  again. 
Hence  the  warlike  name  bestowed  upon  the 
smallest  member  of  the  war  party. 

"  'After  graduating  from  the  Indian  school 
the  government  maintains  at  Carlisle,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1900,  I  spent  four  years  in  Wash- 
ington University  medical  school  and  then 
went  to  California,  where  I  built  up  a  sani- 
tarium,' explained  Doctor  Walwelez.  'I  was 
doing  very  nicely  when  fire  attacked  me  and 
everything    went   up    in    smoke.      About   that 


time  I  had  to  go  back  to  Oklahoma,  where 
some  oil  sharks  were  trying  to  hornswoggle 
our  family  out  of  oil  rights  on  some  land  we 
owned  on  the  reservation  allotted  to  the  Chero- 
kee Nation.  Ten  years  ago  I  came  to  Chicago, 
and  I  like  this  city  so  much  that  I've  lived 
here  ever  since.  I  shall  feel  greatly  honored 
if  the  people  of  my  ward  elect  me  their  al- 
derman.' 

"Dr.  Walwelez  owns  a  two-story  flat  building 
on  Irving  Park  boulevard,  and  there  he  lives 
with  his  family,  and  practices  osteopathy.  He 
has  been  active  in  working  for  clean  streets 
and  alleys  in  his  neighborhood,  and  thinks 
his  voluntary  efforts  to  perform  the  duties  of 
good  citizenship  have  been  appreciated.  He 
says  his  aldermanic  petitions  have  been  signed 
by  upward  of  4,000  voters." 

While  Doctor  Warwelez  failed  of  election  to 
the  city  council,  he  has  in  no  degree  abated 
his  civic  loyalty  and  public  spirit,  for  which 
he  finds  many  mediums  of  helpful  expression. 
The  Doctor  was  graduated  in  the  American 
School  of  Osteopathy  at  Kirksville,  Missouri, 
in  1906,  this  being  the  parent  institution  of 
this  now  great  and  important  system  of  serv- 
ice to  humanity.  He  has  taken  effective  post- 
graduate course  in  osteopathy,  and  is  likewise 
skilled  as  a  chiropractic  practitioner.  In  his 
professional  stewardship  he  specializes  in  the 
regulation  of  diet  and  in  natural  methods  of 
curing  disease  and  the  building  up  of  both 
physical  and  mental  health,  with  due  recourse 
to  the  benefits  of  applied  psychology.  The 
Doctor  is  a  constant  student  and  reader  and 
his  scientific  and  general  intellectual  attain- 
ments are  of  high  order.  His  private  library 
is  large  and  select  and  covers  a  wide  range. 
Doctor  Warwelez  is  a  Republican  in  political 
allegiance  and  he  is  a  popular  member  of  the 
Chicago  Press  Club.  In  his  profession  he  has 
built  up  a  substantial  and  successful  practice 
of  representative  order. 

Doctor  Warwelez  married  Miss  Muriel  Edith 
Humphreys,  of  Brookston,  White  County,  In- 
diana, and  they  have  a  winsome  little  daugh- 
ter, Raraona,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1921. 

James  Heber  Hudson  has  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  at  Bloomington,  where  his  out- 
standing achievement  was  building  up  the 
Bloomington  Association  of  Commerce  into 
one  of  the  most  efficient  organizations  of  the 
kind  in  the  state.  On  September  1,  1926,  after 
serving  thirteen  years  as  managing  secretary 
of  the  Bloomington  organization,  he  accepted 
the  important  position  of  secretary  of  the  re- 
tail merchants  department  of  the  Illinois 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is  making  an  envi- 
able record. 

Mr.  Hudson  was  born  at  Milton  in  Rock 
County,  Wisconsin,  January  16,  1872,  son  of 
Lewis  B.  and  Alice  A.  (Gilbert)  Hudson.  His 
parents  and  all  his  grandparents  were  born 
in  New  York  State.  His  paternal  grandpar- 
ents were  Daniel  T.  and  Cynthia  Hudson, 
while  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  H.  W. 
and  Alice  (Slosson)   Gilbert. 

James  Heber  Hudson  was  a  child  when  his 
parents  moved  to  Bloomington  and  he  attended 
public  schools  there  and  the  Evergreen  City 
Business  College.  Commercial  work  has  been 
his  occupation  since  boyhood.     He  started  as 
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delivery  boy  in  a  retail  store  and  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  had  made  such  progress  that  he 
was  put  on  the  staff  of  a  wholesale  house  as  a 
traveling  representative.  Mr.  Hudson  for 
twenty-four  years  represented  one  firm  as  a 
traveling  salesman. 

In  1913  he  became  secretary  of  the  Bloom- 
ington  Commercial  Club,  subsequently  reor- 
ganized as  the  Association  of  Commerce.  He 
was  secretary  thirteen  years,  and  during  this 
time  he  developed  an  organization,  small  in 
number  and  without  particular  effectiveness  as 
a  business  institution,  into  a  chamber  with  a 
membership  of  a  thousand,  annual  income  of 
$55,000,  and  one  of  the  livest  and  most  sys- 
tematic working  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the 
Central  West.  Mr.  Hudson  had  twelve  persons 
on  his  staff,  and  he  was  the  man  intrusted  with 
carrying  out  the  extensive  program  of  the 
Chamber,  which  involved  a  large  number  of 
important  civic,  commercial  and  industrial  en- 
terprises. His  prominence  as  secretary  of  the 
Bloomington  Association  of  Commerce  brought 
him  election  as  president  of  the  Illinois  Com- 
mercial Secretary's  Association  in  1918,  and 
during  1924-25  he  was  a  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Commercial  Organiza- 
tion Secretaries. 

On  September  1,  1926,  after  thirteen  and  a 
half  years  as  secretary  of  the  Bloomington 
Association,  Mr.  Hudson  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Illinois  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  its 
headquarters  at  10  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chi- 
cago, as  secretary  of  the  Retail  Interests  Com- 
mittee, and  his  present  service  is  one  that 
puts  him  in  close  touch  with  retail  merchants 
all  over  the  state.  Mr.  Hudson  has  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Bloomington  Park  Board,  is 
a  republican,  is  secretary  of  Post  L,  Illinois 
Division  Travelers  Protective  Association, 
member  of  the  Bloomington  Consistory  of 
Scottish  Rite  Masons,  the  Rotary  Club,  Young 
Men's  Club,  Bloomington  Council  No.  214, 
United  Commercial  Travelers,  Bloomington 
Club,  Maplewood  Country  Club,  and  the 
Bloomington  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  has  his  church 
membership  in  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Bloomington. 

Mr.  Hudson  married  at  Bloomington,  July 
2,  1894,  Miss  Carrie  Scott,  daughter  of  Ben- 
jamin F.  and  Malvina  Scott.  They  have  two 
children,  Heber  Scott  Hudson,  who  married 
Edith  Parker;  and  Nina  Gladys,  wife  of 
Arthur  V.  Padou. 

John  M.  Olin  is  one  of  the  active  younger 
spirits  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  life 
of  Alton  and  vicinity.  He  is  a  son  of  F.  W. 
Olin,  president  of  the  Western  Cartridge  Com- 
pany, the  Western  Powder  Manufacturing 
Company,  Egyptian  Powder  Company,  and  the 
Equitable  Powder  Manufacturing  Company. 
John  M.  Olin  practically  grew  up  in  the  pow- 
der industry,  had  a  technical  education,  and 
since  leaving  University  has  been  actively 
identified  with  his  father's  business.  He  is 
now  vice  president  of  the  Western  Cartridge 
Company  at  Alton. 

He  was  born  at  Upper  Alton,  Illinois,  No- 
vember 10,  1892.  The  career  of  his  father  is 
sketched  briefly  on  other  pages  of  this  publi- 
cation. John  M.  Olin  is  the  second  of  three 
sons.     His  older  brother  Franklin  W.,  Jr.,  is 


now  deceased,  while  the  youngest  is  Spencer 
T.  Olin,  of  Alton. 

John  M.  Olin  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Alton,  and  finished  his  higher  edu- 
cation in  his  father's  alma  mater,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, where  he  graduated  in  1913  with  the 
degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engi- 
neering. His  training  as  a  chemical  engineer 
fitted  him  for  immediate  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities 'in  his  business.  He  became  a  chemist 
for  the  Western  Cartridge  Company,  also  as- 
sistant to  the  president,  and  since  about  1916 
has  been  vice  president  of  this  corporation  and 
is  also  vice  president  of  the  Equitable  Powder 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  the  Egyptian 
Powder  Company  and  of  the  Western  Powder 
Manufacturing  Company.  He  is  president  of 
the  Illinois  State  Bank  of  East  Alton,  and  of 
the  Bethalto  State  Bank  at  Bethalto,  in  Madi- 
son County;  is  also  a  director  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Mr.  Olin  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity and  the  Elks.  He  married  in  1917  Miss 
Adele  Levis,  of  a  prominent  Alton  family. 
They  had  two  children,  Georgene  and  Louise. 

Harry  Y.  Jones.  One  of  Grundy  County's 
representative  citizens  and  important  public 
officials,  is  found  in  Harry  Y.  Jones,  county 
treasurer,  prominent  republican  political 
leader,  and  an  overseas  veteran  of  the  World 
war.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  young  man  to  hold  so 
responsible  a  public  office  as  county  treasurer, 
but  his  popularity  and  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  his  ability  and  trustworthiness,  were 
markedly  shown  in  his  election  to  this  office, 
when  he  received  the  largest  majority  ever 
given  for  treasurer  in  this  county. 

Harry  Y.  Jones  was  born  at  Morris,  Grundy 
County,  Illinois,  in  1889,  and  attended  the 
public  schools  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old, 
since  when,  through  his  own  efforts  he  has 
advanced  his  fortunes,  building  up  his  sub- 
stantial life  structure  on  a  foundation  of 
industry,  honesty,  patriotism  and  efficiency. 
A  youth  of  sixteen  starting  out  in  life  de- 
pendent on  his  own  resources  and  without 
technical  training,  finds  himself  today,  as  then, 
accepting  the  first  job  that  comes  to  hand, 
and  thus  Mr.  Jones,  although  not  very  well 
qualified  physically,  for  a  time  was  one  of 
the  construction  force  engaged  in  bringing  the 
belt  line  of  the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island  Rail- 
way into  Morris  in  1905, 

About  this  time  Mr.  Jones  began  to  consider 
the  acquiring  of  a  trade  and  finding  an  open- 
ing with  Frank  Conden,  a  local  cigar  manu- 
facturer, entered  his  factory  and  learned  the 
trade  of  a  cigarmaker,  and  continued  work  at 
this  trade  until  1917,  early  in  which  year  he 
accepted  a  position  with  the  Chicago  Tele- 
phone, now  the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany, in  which  he  found  congenial  work  and 
associates.  However  well  satisfied  he  felt,  all 
was  forgotten  when  the  United  States  became 
involved  in  the  World  war,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  company's  first  employes  to  hasten  to  a 
recruiting  office  to  volunteer  for  military  serv- 
ice, one  of  several  attempts,  in  all  of  which 
he  was  disappointed  as  his  light  weight  pre- 
vented his  acceptance.  But  his  opportunity 
arrived  when  the  draft  came,  of  which  the 
amusing  story  is  told  that  Mr.  Jones  and  sev- 
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eral  of  his  friends,  anxious  that  the  authori- 
ties should  not  overlook  their  questionnaires, 
took  the  precaution  of  using  red  ink  when  they 
wrote  across  their  papers,  "raring  to  go," 
which  they  considered  effective  as  all  were 
immediately  accepted.  Mr.  Jones  was  trained 
at  Camp  Gordon  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Twenty-sixth  Division,  United  States  Army, 
and  with  this  unit  landed  in  France  in  July, 
1918,  and  during  his  eight  months  of  service 
in  that  country,  assisted  as  a  brave  soldier  in 
building  up  the  gallant  record  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Division. 

After  his  return  to  the  United  States  and 
his  honorable  discharge  at  Camp  Grant,  Mr. 
Jones  reentered  the  employ  of  the  Telephone 
Company  at  Morris,  where  his  business  quali- 
fications made  him  valuable  and  his  generous 
spirit  and  genial  personality  made  him  many 
friends.  In  the  meanwhile,  always  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  Morris,  his  native  city,  he 
continued  his  efforts,  political  and  otherwise, 
to  add  to  her  prestige,  and  there  are  very 
few  Illinois  cities  of  her  area  and  population 
which  offer  better  business  opportunities  or 
more  desirable  home  locations.  In  1920  Mr. 
Jones  was  elected  city  treasurer  of  Morris, 
and  as  an  evidence  of  the  general  satisfaction 
felt  with  his  administration,  came  his  election 
in  1922,  to  the  office  of  county  treasurer. 

Mr.  Jones  was  married  June  19,  1920,  to 
Miss  Zena  Holm,  who  was  born  at  Gardner, 
Illinois,  a  member  of  an  old  pioneer  family  of 
Grundy  County.  Their  comfortable  and  at- 
tractive residence  is  at  613  East  Illinois 
Avenue,  Mr.  Jones'  offices  being  in  the  hand- 
some Grundy  County  Court  House.  At  the 
spring  primaries  of  1926  Mr.  Jones  was  nomi- 
nated for  sheriff  of  Grundy  County. 

Gen.  George  H.  Harries,  engineer  and  a  re- 
tired brigadier  general  of  the  United  States 
army,  has  since  1911  been  connected  with  the 
firm  of  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Company,  first  in 
consulting  engineering  capacity  and  for  the 
past  two  years  as  an  executive  vice  president. 
The  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Company  was  estab- 
lished in  1902  by  the  late  H.  M.  Byllesby  of 
Chicago  and  for  many  years  has  been  one  of 
the  most  prominent  firms  of  its  kind  in  Amer- 
ica engaged  in  financing,  designing,  construc- 
tion, operation  and  management  of  electric 
light  and  power,  and  gas  companies.  These 
public  utilities  now  serve  between  eight  to  nine 
hundred  communities  in  eighteen  states  of 
the  Union. 

George  Herbert  Harries  is  a  native  of  South 
Wales,  born  September  19,  1860,  in  Haverford, 
West,  a  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Davies)  Har- 
ries. He  acquired  his  early  education  in  the 
grammar  school  of  his  native  town  and  came 
to  America  when  a  young  man.  He  has  had 
numerous  connections  with  public  utilities  and 
has  done  a  large  amount  of  engineering  work. 
During  1895-96  he  was  president  of  the  Metro- 
politan Railroad  Company  at  the  City  of 
Washington.  From  1900  to  1911  he  served 
as  vice  president  of  the  Washington  Railway 
&  Electric  Company  and  of  all  the  companies 
in  that  corporation.  During  1911-12  he  was 
on  the  engineering  staff  of  the  H.  M.  Byllesby 
&  Company  of  Chicago  and  since  October, 
1912,  has  been  vice  president  of  the  firm.   Dur- 


ing these  years  he  has  retained  his  home  in 
Washington,  but  his  business  headquarters  are 
in  Chicago  and  his  home  address  in  that  city 
is  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  on  Lake  Shore 
Drive. 

General  Harries  has  a  notable  military  rec- 
ord. By  presidential  commission  he  served 
from  November  30,  1897,  to  May  18,  1915,  as 
brigadier  general  commanding  the  militia, 
both  the  land  and  naval  militia  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  He  was  a  colonel  of  the  First 
District  of  Columbia  infantry  of  the  United 
States  volunteers  in  1898,  serving  at  Santiago 
De  Cuba  during  the  siege  of  that  city  and  also 
with  the  Cuban  army  of  occupation.  On  May 
18,  1915,  he  was  promoted  to  major  general 
of  the  militia  and  was  retired  at  his  own  re- 
quest, May  26,  of  the  same  year. 

For  many  years  he  served  with  the  war  de- 
partment board  in  the  promotion  of  rifle  prac- 
tice. He  was  commissioned  brigadier  general 
commanding  the  first  brigade  of  the  Ne- 
braska National  Guard,  June  25,  1917,  and 
was  brigadier  general  of  the  United  States 
army  from  August  5,  1917,  to  September  30, 
1919.  During  the  World  war  period,  he  com- 
manded successively  the  Fifty-Ninth  De  Paul 
Brigade,  One  Hundred  Eighty-sixth  Infantry 
Brigade  in  the  Thirteenth  Corps,  Second 
French  army,  the  base  section  No.  5  American 
Expeditionary  forces,  One  Hundred  Seventy- 
third  Infantry  Brigade.  He  was  chief  of  the 
United  States  military  mission  at  Berlin  from 
December  3,  1918,  to  September  30,  1919.  On 
December  28,  1920,  he  was  made  a  general  in 
the  Officer's  Reserve  Corps.  General  Harries 
was  awarded  the  distinguished  service  medal 
and  for  construction  and  operation  of  the  Port 
of  Brest  was  made  a  commander  of  the  legion 
of  honor  by  the  French  government  and  re- 
ceived other  decorations  from  eight  European 
governments. 

General  Harries  was  vice  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton from  1895  to  1903  and  was  president  of 
the  Washington  Board  of  Trade  in  1910-11. 
He  is  a  republican,  a  Methodist  and  a  member 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  of  Washington, 
the  Union  League  and  Army  and  Navy  Clubs 
of  Chicago,  the  Engineers  and  Bankers  Clubs 
of  New  York  and  the  Omaha  Club  of  Omaha. 

In  1912  he  was  honored  with  the  office  of 
National  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Indian 
wars  in  the  United  States.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  in  1920  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
World  war  and  has  been  president  of  that  or- 
ganization since  its  conception.  It  is  founded 
upon  the  same  principles  as  those  of  the  Or- 
der of  Cincinnati,  made  up  of  officers  of  the 
revolutionary  army,  and  of  the  Loyal  Legion, 
composed  of  officers  of  the  Civil  war.  General 
Harries  was  president  of  the  American  Elec- 
tric Railway  Association  in  1912-13;  of  the 
association  of  the  Edison  Illuminating  Com- 
pany in  1911-12;  president  of  the  Illuminating 
Engineering  Society  in  1920-21  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers,  the  National  Electric  Light  As- 
sociation, the  American  Gas  Institute  and  the 
Western  Society  of  Engineers.  In  recognition 
of  the  lectures  delivered  by  him  on  colonial 
history,  he  was  awarded  the  Master  of  Arts 
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degree  by  the  Howard  University  of  Washing- 
ton. Kentucky  State  University  conferred 
upon  him  the  Doctor  of  Laws  degree.  General 
Harries  married  April  23,  1884,  Elizabeth 
Langley  of  Washington. 

C.  N.  Pence,  physician  and  surgeon,  has 
given  more  than  thirty-five  years  to  the  work 
of  his  profession  in  Madison  County,  Illinois. 
His  home  and  office  are  at  Wood  River. 

Doctor  Pence  is  a  native  of  Illinois,  born  in 
Adams  County,  January  11,  1867,  son  of 
James  B.  and  Mary  (Brown)  Pence.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  school  teacher  in  Adams  County 
and  from  there  moved  across  the  Mississippi 
River  to  LaGrange,  Lewis  County,  Missouri, 
and  gave  forty-four  years  of  his  life  to  edu- 
cational work  in  that  county.  Both  he  and 
his  wife  died  there. 

Dr.  C.  N.  Pence  attended  school  at  La- 
Grange,  graduating  from  high  school  there 
and  attending  the  Baptist  College  of  the  same 
town.  For  two  years  he  was  a  student  in 
Quincy  College,  and  completed  his  medical 
course  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege of  New  York.  Doctor  Pence  for  one  year 
practiced  in  his  old  home  town  of  LaGrange, 
and  in  1889  began  his  professional  work  in 
Madison  County  at  Alton.  He  has  been  an 
able  member  of  his  profession,  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  a  large  practice,  and  has  a  splen- 
did professional  reputation  in  Alton,  East  Al- 
ton and  Wood  River. 

Doctor  Pence,  who  is  unmarried,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  has  been 
active  in  democratic  politics  and  for  many 
years  chairman  of  the  democratic  committee. 
He  has  served  a  number  of  years  as  health 
officer  of  Wood  River  and  for  four  terms  was 
mayor  of  Alton.  Doctor  Pence's  favorite 
pastime  is  outdoor  sports,  particularly  hunt- 
ing, and  he  has  hunted  ducks  on  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Wood  River. 

Kirby  B.  Smith  has  been  established  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  city  of  Mount  Vernon, 
judicial  center  of  Jefferson  County,  nearly 
thirty  years,  is  one  of  the  representative  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  this  county  and  is  a  scion 
of  a  sterling  family  that  was  founded  in  this 
county  in  the  early  pioneer  period  of  its 
history. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Jefferson  County, 
Illinois,  December  12,  1860,  and  is  a  son  of 
Jesse  Hassell  Smith  and  Eliza  (Bliss)  Smith, 
the  former  of  whom  died  in  1892  and  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  passed  away  in  1866,  the  children 
of  their  union  having  been  eight  in  number: 
Harriet,  eldest  of  the  children  became  the 
wife  of  A.  Knowles  and  the  mother  of  three 
children;  Lyman  Dexter,  the  next  in  order  of 
birth,  married  Mary  Srivner  and  they  had 
one  child;  Herbert  is  deceased;  Florence  mar- 
ried F.  M.  Knowles  and  became  the  mother 
of  four  children;  Cora  A.  is  the  wife  of  Will- 
iam W.  Rohrer  and  they  have  four  children; 
Kirby  B.,  of  this  review,  was  the  next  in  order 
of  birth;  Elnora  D.  is  the  wife  of  Robert  L. 
Roane  and  they  have  four  children;  Anson 
Clark  wedded  Anna  Holder  and  they  have  four 
children. 

Jesse  H.  Smith  was  born  in  Tennessee  and 
was  a  youth  when  he  accompanied  his  parents 


to  Illinois,  the  family  home  having  been  estab- 
lished on  a  pioneer  farm  in  Jefferson  County 
in  December,  1829,  and  this  county  having  rep- 
resented his  home  during  the  remainder  of 
his  long  and  useful  life,  the  major  part  of 
which  was  given  to  successful  farm  enter- 
prise, though  as  a  young  man  he  had  applied 
himself  to  cutting  wood  on  the  American  bot- 
toms, for  use  on  the  river  steamboats,  besides 
which  he  worked  in  a  local  packing  house  and 
became  an  expert  in  the  dressing  of  beef  and 
hogs.  He  was  one  of  the  substantial  agricul- 
turists and  stock-growers  of  the  county  for 
many  years,  and  developed  a  substantial  busi- 
ness in  the  buying  and  shipping  of  live  stock. 
He  was  active  and  influential  in  community 
affairs,  and  served  as  county  coroner  and  also 
as  deputy  sheriff. 

Isaac  and  Millie  Ann  (Hassell)  Smith, 
grandparents  of  him  whose  name  initiates  this 
review,  were  childhood  friends  in  their  native 
state  of  North  Carolina,  and  after  the  Hassell 
family  removed  thence  to  Tennessee  young 
Smith  so  missed  the  daughter  Millie  A.  that  he 
finally  made  his  way  to  Tennessee,  where 
their  marriage  was  solemnized  and  whence 
they  came  with  their  family  to  (Jefferson 
County,  Illinois,  in  1829,  as  previously  noted 
in  this  review.  The  father  of  Isaac  Smith 
served  in  the  navy  under  Paul  Jones,  who  was 
the  virtual  founder  of  the  American  navy. 
Representatives  of  the  Hassell  family  were 
patriot  soldiers  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
The  maternal  grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
this  review  died  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  and 
his  widow  thereafter  came  with  her  three  chil- 
dren Anson,  George  and  Eliza,  to  Jefferson 
County,  Illinois,  where  the  family  took  up  a 
tract  of  wild  land  and  instituted  the  develop- 
ment of  a  pioneer  farm. 

Kirby  B.  Smith  gained  his  preliminary  edu- 
cation by  attending  the  district  school  near  the 
old  home  farm,  and  later  he  continued  his 
studies  in  Ewing  College  until  1882.  There- 
after he  devoted  two  years  to  teaching  in  the 
district  schools,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he 
studied  surveying  and  other  phases  of  civil 
engineering.  As  a  civil  engineer  he  was  for 
one  year  associated  with  railroad  locating  and 
construction,  and  he  then  engaged  in  civil 
engineering  work  at  Mount  Vernon,  he  hav- 
ing given  eight  years  of  service  as  county  sur- 
veyor, and  within  this  period  having  followed 
the  course  of  his  ambition  by  giving  close 
attention  to  the  study  of  law.  In  1896  Mr. 
Smith  passed  the  examination  that  gained  him 
admission  to  the  bar  of  his  native  state,  and 
he  has  since  continued  to  be  engaged  in  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession  at  Mount 
Vernon,  where  he  has  long  controlled  a  large 
and  important  law  business  that  marks  him  as 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  bar  of  his 
native  county.  He  served  one  term  as  master 
of  chancery  and  was  for  a  number  of  years 
a  member  of  the  Mount  Vernon  board  of  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Smith  is  a  director  and  also  the 
secretary  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Improvement 
Company,  an  organization  that  is  doing  con- 
structive service  in  advancing  the  civic  and 
material  interests  of  Mount  Vernon,  especially 
in  progressive  movements  to  obtain  new  indus- 
trial enterprises  for  the  city.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  Third  National  Bank  of  Mount  Vernon, 
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this  being  the  most  substantial  banking  insti- 
tution in  southern  Illinois,  and  he  is  a  director 
also  of  the  Davidson  Company.  He  takes  deep 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  well  being  of 
his  home  city  and  native  county,  and  is  one 
of  the  liberal  and  public-spirited  citizens  of 
Mount  Vernon. 

At  Fairfield,  Jefferson  County,  on  the  20th 
of  June,  1897,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Smith  to  Miss  Mary  A.  McCall,  eldest  of 
the  four  children  born  to  Capt.  Ridney  McCall 
and  Ophelia  (Reynolds)  McCall.  Captain 
McCall  served  as  a  gallant  soldier  of  the 
Union  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Civil 
war,  was  captain  of  his  company  in  an  Illinois 
regiment,  took  part  in  many  engagements, 
and  he  never  recovered  fully  from  the  effects 
of  wounds  that  he  received  in  battle,  his  death 
having  occurred  in  1882  and  his  venerable 
widow  being  still  a  resident  of  Fairfield,  Eliza- 
beth, second  of  the  McCall  children,  is  the 
wife  of  Robert  L.  McKellar  and  they  reside  in 
the  state  of  Montana;  M.  Pearl  was  formerly 
private  secretary  to  Senator  Borah,  represen- 
tative of  Montana  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  while  thus  engaged  she  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  she  now  being  in 
charge  of  the  postal-law  department  of  the 
office  of  the  United  States  attorney  general, 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a  position 
to  which  she  was  appointed  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Harding;  John  R.,  youngest  of  the  chil- 
dren, married  Miss  Edith  Dwyer  and  they 
reside  in  Montana,  their  children  being  two 
in  number. 

In  conclusion  is  entered  brief  record  con- 
cerning the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith: 
Edwin  Kirby  is  a  student  (1925)  in  the  medi- 
cal department  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.  C;  Hassell  Bliss  is  a 
student  in  the  law  department  of  the  same 
university,  was  there  graduated  in  June,  1925; 
and  Elizabeth  and  Angeline,  twins,  are  stu- 
dents in  the  Mount  Vernon  High  School.  Mr. 
Smith  is  an  influential  and  honored  member 
of  the  Jefferson  County  Bar  Association,  is  a 
member  also  of  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  in  a  fraternal  way  he  is  affiliated 
with  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Grover  C.  Patton  is  proprietor  of  one  of 
the  leading  baking  establishment  in  the  city 
of  Decatur,  an  industry  he  founded  some  years 
ago  and  has  kept  steadily  expanding  to  meet 
the  demand  for  the  high  quality  of  its  product. 

Mr.  Patton  was  born  at  Moweaqua,  Illinois, 
January  22,  1885,  son  of  Robert  A.  and  Min- 
nie E.  (Nims)  Patton,  his  father  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania  and  his  mother  of  Missouri,  both 
now  deceased.  His  father  was  a  registered 
pharmacist  and  in  the  drug  business  in  Illi- 
nois during  his  active  life,  and  was  well  known 
in  mercantile  circles  in  Macon  County.  He 
and  his  wife,  Minnie  Nims  had  three  children: 
William  R.  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Grover  C, 
and  Dada  E.  of  Decatur.  There  was  a  pre- 
vious marriage  of  which  the  children  were: 
May,  wife  of  R.  B.  Sheffler  of  Los  Angeles; 
Robert  S.;  Cora,  deceased;  Lula,  wife  of  Rob- 
ert Beck  of  Montevista,  Colorado;  Edith,  wife 
of  Frank  Compton  of  Decatur;  Nellie,  wife  of 
M.  V.  Van  Horn  of  Bunker  Hill,  Illinois. 

When   Grover  C.   Patton  was  about  a  year 


and  a  half  old,  his  father  was  stricken  with 
blindness  and  the  family  then  moved  out  to  a 
farm  ten  miles  from  any  town.  They  acquired 
a  small  general  mercantile  business,  and  in 
the  atmosphere  of  this  and  the  farm  Grover 
C.  Patton  grew  up.  He  had  limited  school  ad- 
vantages and  when  twelve  years  of  age,  he 
went  about  the  country  driving  a  huckster 
wagon,  trading  and  exchanging  goods  with  the 
farms.  He  continued  this  as  an  adjunct  to 
farming  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age. 
For  a  time  he  supplemented  his  early  school 
advantages  with  a  course  at  Charleston,  and 
then  entered  the  Millikin  University  at  De- 
catur, paying  his  own  way  through  that  insti- 
tution. After  finishing  his  university  career, 
Mr.  Patton  became  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  grocery  business  at  Decatur  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  then  went  on  the  road  as  a 
traveling  salesman  for  the  Campbell,  Holton 
and  Company,  wholesale  grocers  of  Bloom- 
ington.  He  had  a  successful  traveling  expe- 
rience for  several  years,  and  left  the  road  to 
become  associated  with  Fred  P.  Dreback  of 
Monticello,  Illinois,  and  W.  A.  Fullerton  of 
Tuscola,  Illinois,  establishing  the  Purity  Bak- 
ing Company  at  Decatur.  Mr.  Patton  in  1922, 
bought  out  his  partner  and  has  since  been 
president  and  manager  of  this  very  success- 
ful enterprise.  He  operates  four  ovens  with 
a  capacity  of  16,000  loaves  daily,  and  sells  the 
manufactured  product  throughout  Decatur 
and  surrounding  towns.  Since  the  Decatur 
plant  was  purchased  two  other  plants  have 
been  added,  one  in  Pana,  Illinois,  and  one  in 
Champaign,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Patton  married  October  4,  1913,  Miss 
Fay  B.  Young,  a  native  of  Downs,  Illinois. 
They  have  three  children :  Janet  Lorain,  Bar- 
bara Ann  and  Beverly  Jean.  Mr.  Patton  in 
politics  is  a  democrat.  He  is  a  Knight  Tem- 
plar Mason  and  Shriner;  a  member  of  the 
Elks  and  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Decatur. 

The  Harris  Family  of  Champaign  County. 
Five  generations  of  the  Harris  family  have 
lived  in  Champaign  County.  The  family  as  a 
group  has  been  conspicuously  identified  with 
the  land.  An  important  distinction,  however, 
is  that  they  have  been  representative  not  of  the 
older  type  of  land  holders,  but  rather  have 
been  users  of  the  land  for  the  welfare  of  pros- 
perity of  a  large  community.  The  head  of  the 
first  generation  of  the  Harris  family  in  this 
county  also  became  a  banker.  For  many  years 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Champaign  has 
been  known  as  the  Harris  Bank.  But  at  all 
times  the  Harrises  have  been  farmers  and 
several  of  them  have  earned  national  distinc- 
tion as  "Banker  farmers,"  men  of  construc- 
tive leadership  and  influence  in  the  nation's 
agricultural  program  and  in  agricultural 
finance. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Harris,  the  pioneer,  was 
born  December  15,  1811,  on  a  farm  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia,  the  second  of 
ten  children  of  William  Hickman  and  Eliza- 
beth (Payne)  Harris.  His  mother  was  a  cou- 
sin of  Dolly  Payne  Madison.  The  family  was 
of  Scotch-English  extraction  and  Quakers  and 
in  this  country  became  fighting  Quakers,  then 
Methodists.  His  great-grandfather,  William 
Harris  with  two  brothers  from  England  set- 
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tied  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  in  1726. 
The  grandfather  was  Benjamin  Harris. 

B.  F.  Harris,  the  pioneer,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-three  nominally  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness responsibilities,  but  for  over  forty  years 
after  that  kept  in  close  touch  with  many  va- 
ried interests.  He  died  in  his  ninety-fourth 
year,  in  1905.  In  1916  there  was  held  a  sim- 
ple ceremony  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  the 
hanging  of  the  portrait  and  the  name  of  B.  F. 
Harris  in  the  university  Hall  of  Fame.  At 
that  time  his  grandson,  the  late  B.  F.  Harris, 
read  an  address  from  which  most  of  the  facts 
of  his  biography  are  taken  for  this  sketch. 

B.  F.  Harris  grew  to  manhood  on  his  fa- 
ther's Virginia  farm,  attending-  the  country 
schools  until  sixteen  years  of  age.  At  that 
time  President  Jackson's  attitude  towards  the 
United  States  banks  so  seriously  affected  val- 
ues that  wheat  declined  from  a  dollar  and  a 
half  to  fifty  cents  and  Virginia  lands  to  less 
than  one-third  of  its  former  price.  These 
declines  so  affected  the  father's  obligations 
that  he  and  his  brothers  each  with  a  six  horse 
team  went  into  the  "wagoning"  or  freighting 
business  and  for  three  years  "wagoned" 
freight  over  that  section  and  out  through 
Pennsylvania  and  as  far  west  as  Zanesville, 
Ohio.  This  work  they  did  in  order  to  recoup 
their  father's  losses.  On  March  20,  1833,  the 
Virginia  farm  was  sold  at  forty  per  cent  of 
its  original  cost.  In  a  one-horse  gig  and  a 
two-horse  carry-all  the  Harris  family  set  out 
for  Ohio,  arriving  at  Springfield,  April  8th 
and  nearby  purchased  and  settled  upon  their 
new  farm.  Within  the  same  year  B.  F.  Harris 
commenced  business  for  himself  buying  and 
driving  cattle  overland  to  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  there  disposing  of  them  to  cattle 
feeders. 

In  1834  more  than  seventy  years  before  his 
death,  B.  F.  Harris  started  for  Illinois  by  way 
of  Danville,  then  through  the  present  site  of 
Sidney  and  Urbana  (where  was  but  one 
cabin)  and  on  to  what  is  now  Monticello  in 
Piatt  County.  During  the  ensuing  year  he 
began  to  accumulate  farming  lands  in  Piatt 
and  Champaign  counties  and  to  buy  cattle 
through  all  this  section  and  as  far  south  and 
west  as  Mount  Vernon,  Vandalia  and  Spring- 
field.  For  several  seasons,  he  bought  for  feed- 
ing purposes  all  the  corn  for  sale  in  Macon, 
Sangamon  and  Champaign  counties.  Each 
year  for  nine  years  he  drove  these  cattle  over- 
land by  way  of  Muncie,  Indiana,  and  Spring- 
field  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  into  Pennsylvania 
and  then  to  New  York  and  Boston,  where  they 
were  sold.  Subsequently  St.  Louis  and  Chi- 
cago furnished  a  market  requiring-  a  thirty 
day  trip  and  still  later  the  railroads  broad- 
ened the  outlet. 

When  B.  F.  Harris  came  to  this  section  of 
Illinois  no  stream  was  bridged  and  only  eleven 
families  were  on  the  Sangamon  from  its 
source  to  the  limits  of  Piatt  County.  Fifteen 
years  later,  not  a  half  dozen  men  had  erected 
their  cabins  a  mile  from  the  timber  limits;  the 
deer  and  Indians  were  still  at  home  there.  It 
was  the  frontier,  all  freight  carried  by  freight 
or  team.  In  1840  B.  F.  Harris  visited  Chicago, 
a  town  of  two  thousand  people  on  stilts  in  a 
swamp.  Nineteen  days  were  required  for  the 
round  trip  and  the  corn  and  wheat  he  teamed 


there  sold  for  twenty  and  thirty  cents  a  bushel 
respectively.  Fifteen  years  after  he  came  not 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  land  in  this  county 
had  passed  from  government  ownership  and 
the  first  railroad  came  twenty  years  later.  The 
first  public  religious  services  in  the  western 
section  of  this  county  were  held  in  his  cabin, 
and  he  hewed  and  built  the  first  church,  22x24 
feet  which  was  later  converted  into  a  school. 
When  it  was  necessary  he  built  the  larger 
church,  Bethel,  dedicated  by  his  brother-in- 
law  Gen.  Granville  Moody.  For  many  years 
his  home  was  the  shelter  of  all  itinerant 
preachers  through  this  section.  He  writes  that 
the  "church  business  was  looked  after  as  well 
as  any  other  business.  I  never  lost  anything 
by  looking  after  the  church  and  school."  In 
those  years  it  was  customary  to  furnish  farm 
laborers  with  whiskey  daily,  but  he  always 
refused  to  do  this  and  instead  added  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  to  each  man's  daily  pay. 

B.  F.  Harris  brought  the  first  sawmill, 
mower,  reaper,  carriage,  organ,  brick  and  cook 
stove  to  Champaign  County.  He  never  sought 
public  office  nor  did  he  fill  such  office  except 
in  pioneer  days  as  justice  of  the  peace  and 
supervisor  and  as  such  helped  hew  the  first 
courthouse.  As  justice  of  the  peace  he  per- 
formed the  few  early  marriages,  dispensing 
simple  justice  on  the  one  hand  and  calomel 
on  the  other.  He  came  in  the  day  of  ox  teams 
and  lived  to  ride  over  his  farm  with  his  son, 
grandsons  and  great-grandsons  in  an  automo- 
bile. He  voted  for  nineteen  presidential  can- 
didates beginning  with  Henry  Clay. 

For  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  he 
bought,  fed  and  sold  five  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand head  of  cattle  annually.  He  established 
the  First  National  Bank  in  Champaign  in 
1865.  B.  F.  Harris  was  one  of  the  chief  mov- 
ers in  the  plans  to  raise  Union  troops  in 
Champaign  County,  to  locate  railroads,  to  op- 
pose bond  repudiation  and  to  induce  the  loca- 
tion of  the  great  state  university. 

Personally  he  was  a  sociable  man,  fond  of 
his  friends  and  companions  and  was  full  of 
anecdote  and  reminiscence  growing  out  of  a 
remarkable  experience.  Peter  Cartwright, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  David  Davis,  Isaac  Funk, 
John  Gillet  and  many  other  well  known  men 
were  his  friends  and  guests.  He  and  Lincoln 
were  long  time  friends  and  at  the  outset  of 
the  war  he  went  on  to  Washington  to  encour- 
age him  in  his  stand.  He  was  the  guest  of 
the  president  and  at  Lincoln's  request  attended 
a  cabinet  meeting  and  discussed  the  war  situa- 
tion with  them. 

For  all  these  things  the  true  import  of  his 
career  and  its  lesson  was  that  life  may  be 
what  we  have  the  courage  to  make  it;  that  the 
will  to  labor  with  true  zeal  will  bring  results 
and  the  chiefest  of  these  results  are  "the 
character"  and  "simplicities."  Distinguished 
as  he  was  in  Champaign  County,  Illinois,  and 
the  nation,  B.  F.  Harris  acquired  the  true  dis- 
tinction of  breadth,  nobility  and  simplicity  of 
character. 

As  a  livestock  man,  B.  F.  Harris  was  pre- 
eminent. The  Pittsburgh  Livestock  Journal 
speaking  of  his  death  referred  to  him  as  the 
"grand  old  man  of  the  livestock  trade,  the 
oldest  and  most  successful  cattle  feeder  in  the 
world."     This  praise  was  well  deserved.     The 
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New  York  Tribune  in  October,  1853,  referred 
to  his  prize  winning  drove  of  cattle  averaging 
1,965  pounds,  displayed  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair,  then  in  session.  His  most  fa- 
mous herd  consisted  of  one  hundred  cattle  the 
finest  and  heaviest  hundred  cattle  ever  raised 
and  fattened  in  one  lot  by  one  man.  These 
were  weighed  on  his  farm  by  Doctor  Johns 
the  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture on  May  23,  1856,  and  the  average  weight 
of  a  hundred  was  2,378  pounds.  Hundreds  of 
visitors  came  from  neighboring  states  to  see 
these  cattle.  In  the  following  February  he 
sent  twelve  of  these  cattle  to  Chicago  and  the 
bunch  averaged  2,786  pounds.  A  firm  of 
Chicago  butchers  paraded  the  stock  about 
Chicago's  downtown  streets.  These  were  his 
conspicuous  early  achievements,  but  every  few 
years  his  cattle  topped  the  market,  and  less 
than  a  year  before  his  death,  his  cattle  re- 
ceived the  highest  prices  for  the  season  on  the 
Chicago  market. 

Writing  editorially  in  the  Champaign  Daily 
Gazette,  May  8,  1905,  J.  R.  Stewart  said: 
"The  death  of  a  man  devoted  almost  wholly  to 
the  private  affairs  of  life  will  seldom  attract 
the  attention  of  so  wide  a  circle  of  people  as 
will  that  of  B.  F.  Harris  of  this  city.  The 
reason  is  first  that  he  lived  to  a  remarkable 
age  and  second  that  he  was  a  remarkable  man. 
His  long  life  journey  was  begun  in  1811.  He 
had  few  of  the  aids  on  which  young  men  now 
so  rely.  He  had  to  rely  on  himself,  a  resource 
which  never  seems  to  fail  him  and  one  in 
which  he  had  unlimited  personal  confidence. 
Life  for  him  in  its  early  age  was  not  an  easy 
battle.  Nature,  however,  had  furnished  him 
with  an  extraordinary  physical  and  mental 
equipment. 

"Everything  to  which  Mr.  Harris  put  his 
hand  flourished.  His  judgment  was  so  trust- 
worthy that  he  made  few  business  mistakes. 
He  applied  himself  to  real  things  and  es- 
chewed what  men  now  call  speculation.  He 
did  business  on  a  cash  basis  and  was  never  in 
debt.  Operating  on  these,  his  chosen  lines, 
he  was  a  rich  man  long  before  his  race  was 
run,  and  he  enjoyed  a  period  of  ease  and  entire 
freedom  from  anxiety  much  longer  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  most  men  who  are  accounted  for- 
tunate in  the  world.  An  equally  remarkable 
and  gratifying  thing  was  the  retention  of  his 
wonderful  faculties  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

"Thus  came  to  his  last  account  a  man  of 
extraordinary  qualities  in  whatever  light  we 
may  view  him.  He  knew  this  portion  of  the 
state  from  the  period  of  its  rude  frontier  as- 
pect and  he  had  a  large  share  in  its  develop- 
ment into  what  we  can  see  today.  Every  man 
has  a  niche  to  fill.  No  man  could  fill  his  better 
than  B.  F.  Harris  did.  Measured  fairly,  we 
may  say  that  nature  does  not  often  produce 
such  a  man.  It  will  be  long  before  this  region 
sees  another  in  all  respects  his  equal." 

Another  tribute  that  deserves  quotation  was 
that  of  Andrew  S.  Draper,  former  president 
of  the  University  of  Illinois:  "Everyone  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  he  had  sterling  qualities 
of  heroic  mold.  He  did  things  in  days  and  cir- 
cumstances when  the  doing  of  things  required 
stalwart  men  and  when  the  doing  also  made 
men  still  more  stalwart.     In  this  way  the  fine 


physical  frame  and  splendid  moral  character 
with  which  nature  endowed  him  were  devel- 
oped and  seasoned  to  an  extent  which  made 
him  a  notable  man  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
It  was  a  small  number  of  such  men  as  he  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  history  of  the  mid- 
dle west,  that  great  region  of  our  country 
which  is  the  richest  in  the  resources  and  the 
most  prolific  in  productivity.  It  is  doubtless 
within  the  fact  to  say  that  no  man  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  you,  if  within  the  State  of 
Illinois,  has  been  so  richly  entitled  to  be  so  per- 
manently and  gratefully  remembered.  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  so  for  the  common  feeling  of 
the  people  will  have  it  so." 

The  significance  of  his  life  as  a  farmer  and 
its  weighty  contribution  to  the  dignity  of  that 
calling  were  happily  expressed  by  the  Breed- 
er's Gazette,  as  follows:  "In  literature,  art, 
professional  life,  or  politics,  a  man  with  a 
record  of  achievement  equal  to  that  of  the 
late  Benjamin  Franklin  Harris  would  deserv- 
edly have  numerous  biographers.  Many  a 
man  has  been  made  the  subject  of  bulky  bi- 
ography who  might  not  measure  up  to  him  on 
any  score.  This  is  not  because  the  most  invit- 
ing and  interesting  personalities  are  found 
outside  of  the  farmer's  calling,  but  largely 
because  until  recent  years  agriculture  as  a 
vocation  had  not  been  adequately  appreciated 
by  the  public.  It  had  not  been  sufficiently  dig- 
nified to  become  the  source  of  life  histories. 
Other  professions  have  furnished  the  candi- 
dates for  the  Plutarchs  and  contributed  the 
heroes  and  heroines  famous  in  fiction.  Farm- 
ing has  been  drawn  on  principally  for  Philis- 
tines. Its  great  men,  geniuses,  its  Harrises 
have  been  overlooked  by  almost  all  writers 
worthy  of  putting  their  useful  lives  into  books. 

"It  is  gratifying  to  all  friends  of  agriculture 
that  this  vital  and  honorable  occupation  at  last 
has  begun  to  take  its  rightful  place  in  the  list 
of  man's  employments.  For  the  extremely 
gradual  process  which  has  wrought  such  a 
wholesome  change  in  the  popular  estimate  of 
farming,  we  are  indebted  to  men  of  the  Harris 
type;  farmers  whose  lives  and  work  are  a  con- 
vincing reply  to  all  derogatory  references  ever 
made  to  agriculturists  and  their  business." 

B.  F.  Harris,  the  pioneer,  married  June  17, 
1841,  Elizabeth  Page,  daughter  of  Col.  Harry 
Page  of  Circleville,  Ohio.  Their  only  child 
was  Henry  Hickman  Harris,  who  followed  in 
his  father's  footsteps  as  a  farmer  and  cattle 
feeder  and  for  forty  years  was  active  in  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Champaign. 

He  was  born  on  the  Sangamon  River  farm 
of  his  father  in  Champaign  County,  April  27, 
1844,  and  passed  away  July  15,  1914.  Henry 
H.  Harris  was  a  stalwart  citizen  and  under 
his  skillful  hands  the  fortune  of  his  father 
had  greatly  increased  and  he  had  managed 
his  varied  interests  and  affairs,  including  the 
First  National  Bank  in  which  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  president,  in  such  a  way  as  to  jus- 
tify his  stewardship  and  all  that  came  to  him 
in  the  way  of  fortune  and  influence.  His 
good  judgment  and  wise  administration  car- 
ried the  bank  successfully  through  several 
financial  panics.  He  was  one  of  the  organiz- 
ing members  of  the  Illinois  Bankers  Associa- 
tion and  served  as  its  president  in  1908-09. 
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He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
city  council  of  Champaign  and  to  his  aggres- 
siveness and  good  judgment  the  city  is  in- 
debted for  many  of  its  best  improvements.  He 
served  for  a  number  of  years  as  president  of 
the  Champaign  County  Fair  Association  and 
established  that  organization  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis,  having  taken  it  in  a  bankrupt  con- 
dition. While  he  was  a  man  of  decided  opin- 
ions and  a  patriot,  he  was  of  a  rather  retiring 
disposition,  never  accepting  any  political  office 
and  refused  some  possible  opportunities  to  be- 
come a  public  servant.  He  was  especially 
helpful  to  young  men,  recognizing  business 
acumen  and  honesty  and  encouraging  it  in  a 
substantial  way. 

Henry  Hickman  Harris  married  Melissa 
Megrue,  who  was  born  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
April  19,  1846,  and  is  still  living  at  Cham- 
paign. To  them  were  born  two  sons,  B.  F. 
and  Newton  Megrue  Harris. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Harris,  grandson  of  the 
pioneer  of  that  name,  was  born  at  the  old 
Harris  home  farm  September  30,  1868,  and 
died  December  19,  1920,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two,  yet  with  a  record  of  achievement  that 
made  him  one  of  the  foremost  Illinoisans  of  his 
generation. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  Champaign 
High  School  as  class  valedictorian,  attended 
the  University  of  Illinois  for  two  years  and 
was  graduated  in  1892  from  the  Columbia 
University  in  New  York  with  a  degree  in 
law.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  with  his  father, 
he  acquired  the  street  railway,  gas  and  elec- 
tric light  property  of  Champaign  and  Urbana, 
disposing  of  them  to  W.  B.  McKinley  in  1900. 
At  that  time  he  became  vice  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  and  in  1914  succeeded 
his  father,  H.  H.  Harris,  as  the  third  president 
of  that  institution.  In  1911  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Illinois  Bankers'  Association, 
an  honor  which  previously  had  been  bestowed 
upon  his  father.  In  no  other  instances  has 
father  and  son  been  president  of  the  associa- 
tion. He  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  agri- 
cultural commission  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  and  president  of  the  conference 
committee  on  agricultural  development  and 
education  of  all  state  bankers'  associations. 
He  inaugurated  the  banker-farmer  movement 
in  1908  and  as  the  organizer  of  the  agricul- 
tural commission  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association,  he  held  the  post  of  chairman  for 
five  years.  The  late  B.  F.  Harris  was  called, 
"the  father  of  the  county  agent  movement" 
since  it  was  he  who  definitely  formulated  the 
plan  for  cooperation  between  the  state  and 
federal  government  of  the  individual  farmer 
in  the  person  of  the  county  agent. 

Mr.  Harris  also  stimulated  the  active  in- 
terest of  the  bankers  in  the  good  roads  move- 
ment. A  third  movement  with  which  he  was 
closely  identified  was  a  campaign  to  bring  all 
Illinois  banks  under  state  or  national  super- 
vision. 

He  served  three  terms  as  president  of  the 
Champaign  Chamber  of  Commerce.  During 
the  World  war  period,  Governor  Lowden  ap- 
pointed him  a  member  of  the  State  Council  of 
Defense,  of  which  he  served  as  vice  president 
and  as  head  of  some  of  its  important  commit- 


tees. He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Champaign  and  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  ocean  transportation  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
and  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Trades  Council. 
He  was  a  close  friend  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  was  honored  by  the  confidence  of  that 
great  American. 

Of  the  many  tributes  to  his  life,  the  one 
perhaps  that  expresses  best  his  power  and 
leadership  as  a  farmer-banker  in  the  nation, 
was  that  written  by  a  fellow  member  of  the 
agricultural  commission  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers' Association  ,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wheeeler: 

"He  had  the  love,  the  cooperation  of  con- 
structive men  and  he  had  a  genius  for  leader- 
ship and  was  possessed  to  such  remarkable 
ability  as  an  organizer  and  executive  that  his 
work  reflected  great  credit  upon  himself  and 
brought  inspiration  ambition  and  prosperity 
to  many.  Sound  thinker  as  he  was,  having  a 
clear  understanding  of  fundamental  laws,  he 
constantly  promoted  better  ideas  in  banking, 
farming  and  good  citizenship.  He  was  pre- 
eminently a  great  man.  In  his  home  town  the 
great  bank  founded  by  his  grandfather  has 
grown  under  his  presidency  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  country  banks  of  Illinois  and  a  power 
not  only  in  finance  but  in  teaching  thrift  and 
developing  industry.  His  farms  are  models 
of  well  managed  farm  plants. 

"Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing his  great  farm  plant,  have  seen  thousands 
of  sheep,  hogs  and  cattle,  which  under  his 
supervision  were  being  fitted  for  market.  I 
remember  his  taking  me  to  what  he  called  his 
little  farm,  320  acres,  and  a  big  enough  farm 
plant  to  tax  the  energy  and  ability  of  most 
any  man.  Yet  this  farm  yielded  Mr.  Harris 
$7,000  from  the  sale  of  hogs  alone  in  one  year. 
These  great  farm  plants  were  not  built  in  a 
day.  They  were  not  built  because  of  their 
location  or  of  the  capital  available.  They  were 
built  because  of  the  keen,  skilled,  honest  abil- 
ity of  a  great  farmer,  a  great  banker,  a  great 
man.  But  it  was  not  the  proceeds  to  the  owner 
that  emphasized  the  man.  It  was  the  influence 
upon  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  largest 
agricultural  section  of  the  United  States.  An 
influence  which  had  its  effect  upon  the  great 
agricultural  industry  of  the  nation. 

"Mr.  Harris  knew  from  experience,  from 
study,  from  observation  and  from  comparison 
that  two  blades  of  grass  could  be  made  to  grow 
where  one  grew  before  and  he  knew  how  to 
do  it.  He  tried  and  succeeded  through  the 
great  banker-farmer  movement  in  carrying  the 
message  to  the  small  country  banker  through- 
out the  United  States,  who  again  delivered  it 
to  the  farmer. 

"This  great  originator  and  leader  of  the 
banker-farmer  work  understood  life.  He  knew 
that  after  all,  good  homes,  good  citizenship, 
were  the  prime  factors  and  you  will  find  in 
the  banker-farmer  platform  which  Mr.  Harris 
wrote,  citizenship  comes  first. 

"Mr.  Harris's  constructive  work  and  lead- 
ership in  the  banker-farmer  movement  began 
years  ago  and  was  a  powerful  influence  on 
bringing  about  the  organization  of  the  agricul- 
tural commission  by  the  American  Bankers' 
Association. 
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"While  chairman  Mr.  Harris  called  a  con- 
vention in  Chicago  of  the  leading  educators, 
journalists,  bankers  and  farmers  in  the  United 
States.  The  accomplishments  of  this  meeting 
will  never  die.  It  demonstrated  that  the  bank- 
ers were  not  attempting  to  teach  agriculture 
but  rather  to  cooperate  and  assist  them  to 
connect  up  with  the  sources  of  knowledge  on 
better  agriculture  and  better  country  life  con- 
ditions. It  indicated  to  the  bankers  what 
they  were  not  to  do  as  well  as  what  they  could 
do.  It  emphasized  the  necessity  of  greater 
development  of  the  basic  industry,  agriculture 
and  it  stimulated  an  interest  on  the  part  of 
farmers,  bankers,  journalists  and  educators 
which  vitalized  the  agricultural  and  educa- 
tional movement."  , 

The  following  sentiment  which  he  spoke 
and  lived  can  well  be  emulated  by  every  one: 

"The  man  who  devotes  all  of  his  time  to 
the  accumulation  of  property,  straddling  or 
evading  vital  business  and  government  ques- 
tions, oblivious  of  the  debt  he  owes  society, 
absorbing  everything  he  touches,  giving  noth- 
ing in  return,  is  the  type  of  citizen  that  is 
little  better  than  the  one  who  goes  wrong, 
for  his  selfishness  makes  the  other  possible." 

B.  F.  Harris  II  married  December  5,  1895, 
Miss  May  Melish,  daughter  of  William  Brow- 
nell  and  Sallie  (Gatch)  Melish  of  Cincinnati. 
Mrs.  Harris  survives  him  and  was  the  mother 
of  four  children:  Henry  H.,  William  Melish, 
B.  F.  Jr.  and  Elizabeth  Harris. 

Succeeding  the  late  B.  F.  Harris  as  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Cham- 
paign, his  brother  Newton  M.  Harris  took 
that  office.  Newton  M.  Harris  was  born  July 
27,  1872.  He  graduated  from  Yale  University 
in  1895  and  has  been  closely  identified  with  all 
the  varied  interests  of  the  Harris  family  in 
agriculture,  live  stock  raising,  banking  and 
community  affairs. 

Newton  M.  Harris  married  Mary  Bruce 
Burnham  of  the  well  known  Burnham  family 
of  Champaign  County.  They  had  three  chil- 
dren: Bruce  Burnham,  who  graduated  from 
Yale  University  in  1923  and  became  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  First  National  Bank;  Barbara  C, 
who  graduated  at  Vassar  College  in  1924; 
and  Mary  Julia,  a  graduate  of  the  Ogontz 
School  Jfor  Girls  at  Ogontz,  Pennsylvania. 
Mrs.  N.  M.  Harris  died  January  10,  1921. 
She  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  business 
ability,  and  long  prominent  in  charitable  work, 
especially  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
Burnham  Hospital  at  Champaign. 

John  A.  Cross,  principal  of  the  Washington 
School  at  the  City  of  Murphysboro,  has  fol- 
lowed educational  work  since  early  manhood 
and  has  realized  his  ambitions  for  the  broad 
valuable  service  open  to  a  career  as  a  school 
man. 

He  was  born  in  the  country,  and  had  to 
work  for  every  step  of  his  higher  education. 
His  grandfather,  Arthur  Cross,  moved  from 
Virginia  into  Kentucky  in  pioneer  times,  and 
on  coming  to  Illinois  located  near  Shallow  Hill 
in  Randolph  County,  where  he  took  up  a  home- 
stead and  where  he  followed  farming  the  rest 
of  his  life.  The  father  of  John  A.  Cross,  A.  J. 
Cross,  was  born  on  May  8,  1837,  on  the  old 
homestead  in   southern  Illinois,  and  has  like- 


wise made  agriculture  his  vocation.  He  is 
now  in  his  90th  year.  His  home  is  now  a  farm 
five  miles  north  of  Murphysboro.  He  married 
Adela  Gray,  who  died  when  her  son  John  was 
two  years  old. 

John  A.  Cross  was  born  on  his  father's  farm 
in  1877.  While  a  boy  in  the  country  schools 
he  determined  to  become  a  teacher.  He  at- 
tended high  school  at  Murphysboro,  was  a 
student  in  the  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal 
University  at  Carbondale,  and  broadened  his 
educational  and  business  outlook  by  cor- 
respondence work  with  the  extension  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the 
International  Correspondence  School  of  Scran- 
ton. 

Mr.  Cross,  from  1897  to  1901,  taught  in  the 
Wills  School,  in  Jackson  County;  in  1901,  for 
one  year,  he  was  a  teacher  in  Vergennes,  in 
the  same  county;  he  taught  the  Holiday 
School  District  No.  74  from  1902  to  1904; 
for  one  year  taught  at  Mt.  Carbon,  Dis- 
trict No.  101,  and  subsequently  taught  in  Dis- 
trict No.  77  and  District  No.  75.  Mr.  Cross 
has  utilized  his  vacation  and  other  surplus 
time  by  following  the  occupation  of  a  farmer. 
In  1912  he  bought  a  farm  of  twenty-three 
acres  near  the  City  of  Murphysboro,  and  while 
living  on  the  farm  taught  for  eight  years  at 
Harrison.  In  1921  he  was  elected  principal  of 
the  Logan  School  at  Murphysboro.  He  con- 
tinued as  principal  until  the  school  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  tornado  of  March,  1925.  He 
escaped  without  serious  injury,  though  several 
lost  their  lives  at  the  school.  After  the  city 
was  able  to  resume  its  school  program  Mr. 
Cross  was  made  principal  of  the  Washington 
School,  taking  the  place  of  Harry  Row,  who 
had  been  elected  superintendent  of  city 
schools. 

Mr.  Cross  married  Margaret  S.  Persch- 
bacher,  daughter  of  Frederick  Perschbacher, 
an  old  soldier  of  the  Civil  war.  Mrs.  Cross  is 
a  descendant  of  the  well  known  Patri  family 
who  came  in  early  days  from  Germany  and 
settled  near  Lenzburg,  Illinois.  Her  grand- 
mother Patri  is  still  living  there  at  the  age 
of  ninety-nine. 

Charles  E.  Harris,  osteopathic  physician 
and  surgeon  at  East  St.  Louis  is  a  veteran  of 
the  World  war,  having  served  overseas  with 
the  Canadian  troops.  He  was  born  at  Ed- 
wardsville  in  Madison  County,  Illinois,  Jan- 
uary 2,  1887,  son  of  John  Silas  and  Kather- 
ine  (O'Keefe)  Harris.  His  maternal  grand- 
parents, John  and  Nora  (Quinlan)  O'Keefe, 
were  born  and  married  in  Ireland  and  came 
to  America  in  1848,  becoming  farmers  in 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  where  their  daugh- 
ter Katherine  O'Keefe  was  born.  The  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  Benjamin  Harris,  was 
a  native  of  Missouri  and  a  merchant  by  occu- 
pation. He  married  Lucretia  Messenger,  also 
a  native  of  Missouri.  When  their  son  John 
Silas  was  quite  young,  the  family  moved  to 
Alton,  Illinois.  John  Silas  Harris  for  many 
years  was  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Madison 
County  and  died  in  1894,  while  his  widow  sur- 
vived until  1920.  They  had  a  family  of  seven 
children :  John  B.,  Nora,  Emma,  Mary, 
Frank,  Charles  E.  and  Loretto.  The  son  John 
married  Grace  Grote  and  had  seven  children, 
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while  Frank  married  Edna  Kiefer  and  has 
three  children. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Harris  attended  district 
schools  in  Madison  County,  Illinois,  the  Alton 
High  school  and  the  Alton  Business  College 
and  had  some  years  of  varied  employment  and 
working  experience.  He  took  up  the  study  of 
medicine  and  osteopathy,  but  before  complet- 
ing his  course  enlisted  in  May,  1917  with  the 
Engineering  Corps  in  the  Canadian  forces. 
He  went  into  camp  at  St.  Johns,  Quebec,  re- 
maining there  about  six  months;  went  over- 
seas to  England  and  had  special  training  there 
for  two  months,  and  then  went  into  Belgium 
with  what  was  called  the  Fourteenth  Draft 
Engineer's  Corps.  He  was  in  Belgium  during 
the  last  year  of  the  war,  and  remained  there 
until  December,  1919,  when  he  returned  to 
England  and  then  to  Canada,  receiving  his 
honorable  discharge  at  Valcartier,  Canada,  in 
1920.  After  leaving  the  army  he  returned  to 
Chicago  and  completed  his  course  in  osteo- 
pathy and  since  graduating  has  had  a  very 
successful  practice  in  East  St.  Louis. 

He  married  at  Danville,  Illinois,  July  4, 
1922,  Miss  Emma  Streuber,  daughter  of  Ru- 
dolph and  Katherine  (Schwinderman)  Streu- 
ber. Her  father,  who  died  in  1896,  was  a 
miller  at  Greenville,  Illinois.  In  the  Streuber 
family  were  ten  children:  J.  P.,  formerly 
State's  Attorney  of  Madison  County,  who  mar- 
ried Katherine  Whorly,  and  had  one  child; 
Charles  F.,  who  married  Annie  Augustine  and 
had  three  children;  Fred,  who  died  unmar- 
ried; Oscar,  unmarried;  Mary,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam R.  Drummond  and  mother  of  seven  chil- 
dren; Miss  Amelia;  Alvernia,  wife  of  John 
Bolin  and  the  mother  of  eight  children;  Miss 
Lillian,  who  married  Edward  Blacet  and  has 
seven  children;  Ella,  wife  of  Joseph  Cannon 
and  the  mother  of  two  children;  and  Mrs. 
Harris. 

Dr.  Harris  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church;  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus; belongs  to  the  American  Legion  and 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Osteopathic  As- 
sociation and  the  Illinois  Osteopathic  Asso- 
ciation. 

Hon.  William  G.  Thon.  As  a  capable  and 
honorable  attorney  practicing  at  the  Chicago 
bar,  a  representative  of  the  Twenty-third  Sen- 
atorial District  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  and  a  citizen  of  the  high- 
est standing,  Hon.  William  G.  Thon  is  ac- 
cepted as  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the 
residents  of  Northern  Illinois.  He  was  born 
at  Clinton,  Iowa,  February  27,  1886,  a  son 
of  Gustav  and  Louise  (Krumland)  Thon,  the 
former  of  whom  was  born  at  Chicago  in  1863, 
and  the  latter  at  Clinton,  Iowa. 

In  1888  the  Thon  family  came  to  Chicago, 
at  which  time  Representative  Thon  was  two 
years  old.  Gustav  Thon  entered  upon  his 
long  and  faithful  service  with  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railroad  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  in 
1882,  but  changes  in  his  duties  necessitated  a 
change  in  residence.  In  July,  1925,  follow- 
ing a  period  of  forty-two  years,  Mr.  Thon  was 
placed  upon  the  pension  list  of  the  road,  and 
is  now  enjoying  the  leisure  his  many  years  of 
continuous  work  for  this  company  entitled  him 
to  take.     His  record  with  the  road  is  remark- 


able, not  only  for  the  length  of  his  service, 
but  also  for  the  efficiency  he  always  showed 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  his  faith- 
fulness in  always  being  on  hand.  At  the  time 
of  his  retirement  he  was  storekeeper  of  the 
paint  department  in  the  shops  of  this  railroad 
at  Chicago. 

Representative  Thon  was  reared  at  Chicago, 
and  attended  the  public  schools,  the  Central 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Institute, 
and  the  law  school  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, and  was  graduated  from  the  latter 
in  1909,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
Immediately  following  his  graduation  he  en- 
tered upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
has  since  then  carried  on  a  general  practice 
in  all  of  the  courts. 

Since  1914  Representative  Thon  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Illinois  General  Assembly 
from  the  Twenty-third  Senatorial  District,  be- 
ing reelected  every  two  years  including  1924. 
His  services  as  a  legislator  have  been  dis- 
tinctly beneficial  not  only  directly  to  his  con- 
stituents, but  to  the  state  at  large.  In  the 
Forty-ninth  General  Assembly  he  was  author 
of  the  law  enacted  by  that  Assembly,  provid- 
ing for  the  free  distribution  by  the  state  of 
one  per  cent  nitrate  of  silver  solution  to  be 
used  by  physicians  in  the  eyes  of  new-born 
infants  so  as  to  prevent  blindness.  He  led 
the  fight  in  the  Forty-ninth,  Fiftieth  and  Fif- 
ty-first sessions,  culminating  in  the  Fifty-first, 
for  the  enactment  of  a  law  making  it  unlaw- 
ful for  individuals  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  private  banking  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
In  the  Fifty-second  General  Assembly  he  in- 
troduced and  secured  passage  of  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  establishing  by  the  state  of  an 
institute  for  research  into  the  causes  of  men- 
tal diseases.  The  most  important  of  Repre- 
sentative Thon's  activities  in  the  Fifty-fourth 
General  Assembly  related  to  the  preparation 
and  final  passage  of  the  Thon  bill,  signed  and 
approved  by  the  governor,  making  it  a  law, 
under*  which  hereafter,  the  nomination  of 
judges  of  the  Superior  and  Circuit  courts 
of  Cook  County  shall  be  by  direct  primary 
instead  of  by  conventions  as  formerly.  In 
the  Fiftieth  and  Fifty-first  General  Assem- 
blies he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Charities  and  Corrections;  in  the  Fifty-second 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Uniform 
Laws;  in  the  Fifty-third  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Judicial  Department  and 
Practice.  In  the  Fifty-fourth  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Revenue  Committee.  He  is  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  of  America,  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  which  is  the  conservation  of  fish 
and  game,  a  matter  in  which  he  takes  great 
interest.  In  the  Fifty-fourth  General  Assem- 
bly, he  introduced  a  bill,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  make  it  unlawful  to  cause  pollution  of 
streams  and  rivers,  or  to  bring  about  any 
other  condition  in  the  waters  of  this  state 
that  would  be  harmful  to  fish. 

Representative  Thon  belongs  to  D.  C.  Cre- 
gier  Lodge  No.  643,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.;  Logan 
Square  Chapter  No.  243,  R.  A.  M.;  Chicago 
Commandery  No.  19,  K.  T.;  Medinah  Temple 
A.  A.  0.  N.  M.  S.  of  Chicago;  Royal  League; 
Chicago  Bar  Association;  Pistaqua  Heights 
Country  Club,   Ferndale   Rod   and   Gun   Club, 
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Thirty-fourth  Ward  National  Republican 
Club,  of  which  he  is  president,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Wicker  Park 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  All  his  life  he 
has  been  a  zealous  republican,  and  has  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  his 
party.  Not  only  is  Representative  Thon  a 
well-known  figure  in  matters  above  referred 
to,  he  also  attained  to  prominence  as  father 
of  a  famous  pair  of  twins:  William  G.,  Jr., 
and  Margaret  Louise,  born  January  24,  1922; 
and  another  son,  James  Glenn,  born  July  2, 
1923.  His  wife,  the  proud  mother  of  these 
interesting  children,  was  Miss  Jane  Glenn  of 
Saluda,  South  Carolina,  prior  to  her  marriage. 
The  twins  won  second  prize  in  the  Better 
Babies  Contest  at  the  Central  States  Fair 
at  Aurora,  Illinois,  in  August,  1924,  while  at 
the  same  fair  William  G.  Thon,  Jr.,  individu- 
ally won  the  highest  score,  99.6.  It  is  claimed 
by  intimate  friends  that  while  Representative 
Thon  takes  a  deep  interest  in  his  professional 
and  political  achievements,  he  is  prouder  of  his 
twins  than  of  anything  else  in  the  world,  and 
those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  viewing 
these  almost  perfect  children  do  not  doubt  the 
statement,  but  appreciate  the  fact  that,  after 
all,  the  best  service  a  man  and  his  wife  can 
render  to  the  state  is  to  give  it  children  whose 
physical  perfections  make  almost  certain  de- 
velopment into  fine  citizens  and  good  men  and 
women  to  pass  on  the  torch  of  life,  and  con- 
tinue to  maintain  the  high  ideals  of  this  coun- 
try and  its  government. 

Harriett  M.  Daniel-Graves,  M.  D.,  is  one 
of  the  accomplished  women  of  southern  Illi- 
nois, a  pioneer  of  her  sex  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  the  many  years  she  has  practiced 
at  Murphysboro  have  brought  her  success 
from  every  point  of  view. 

She  was  born  at  Seymour,  in  southern  In- 
diana, daughter  of  Joseph  H.  and  Anna  S. 
Muster,  and  granddaughter  of  John  Muster, 
who  came  from  France  and  settled  in  "south- 
ern Indiana.  He  was  an  architect,  a  very 
skillful  man  in  his  profession,  and  among 
other  works  he  designed  the  beautiful  altar 
in  the  old  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Vincennes. 
His  wife  was  Mary  Myer,  a  native  of  Ger- 
many. Joseph  H.  Muster  was  born  in  Indi- 
ana, near  New  Alcis,  was  reared  at  Ferdi- 
nand, and  became  a  railroad  engineer,  at  first 
on  the  old  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  later  with 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  After  forty  years  of 
continuous  service  for  the  railroad,  he  was 
killed  in  an  accident  in  1904,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight.  His  widow  subsequently  lived 
with  her  daughter,  Dr.  Graves,  in  Murphys- 
boro, where  she  died  in  1922  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one. 

Harriett  M.  Muster  first  attended  school  at 
Seymour,  Indiana,  and  at  Vincennes  entered 
the  St.  Rose  Academy,  where  she  graduated. 
In  1893  she  was  married  to  Oliver  Lincoln 
Daniel  of  New  Albany,  Indiana.  Mr.  Daniel 
at  that  time  was  a  locomotive  fireman  with 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  The  young 
couple  were  very  ambitious,  and  while  he  had 
a  night  run  with  the  railroad,  he  enrolled  as  a 
student  in  the  medical  college  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky.     After  completing  his  medical  edu- 


cation he  located  at  Clay  City,  Illinois,  re- 
maining there  a  year,  and  in  1897  moved  to 
Murphysboro.  He  engaged  in  practice  there 
until  his  death  in  1908,  and  acquired  a  large 
surgical  and  medical  practice,  making  a  repu- 
tation as  a  skillful  surgeon. 

Mrs.  Daniel  shared  the  professional  enthusi- 
asm of  her  husband  and  in  1902  she  began  the 
study  of  medicine  in  the  Missouri  Medical 
College  at  St.  Louis.  She  spent  two  years 
there  and  in  1906  graduated  from  Hahnemann 
Medical  College  of  Chicago.  During  1907,  she 
attended  the  New  York  Polyclinic  and  was 
given  a  diploma  for  her  work.  She  engaged 
in  practice  at  Murphysboro  with  her  husband 
until  his  death,  and  since  then  has  conducted 
an  individual  practice.  She  has  been  a  very 
busy  professional  woman.  In  recent  years 
she  has  spent  her  winters  in  California. 

In  January,  1925,  Dr.  Daniel  and  Willard 
H.  Graves  were  united  in  marriage.  Mr. 
Graves  is  a  son  of  George  Graves  and 
nephew  of  Willard  Graves,  who  was  a  prom- 
inent pioneer  citizen  of  Mendota,  Illinois.  He 
subsequently  went  to  Nebraska  and  invested 
in  large  tracts  of  sheep  land.  These  lands  in 
time  made  him  very  wealthy.  To  his  home 
town  of  Mendota  he  presented  a  fine  library 
and  building,  which  bears  his  name.  Willard 
H.  Graves  of  Murphysboro  was  born  at  Wis- 
ner,  Nebraska,  but  has  lived  in  Jackson  coun- 
ty, Illinois,  since  1907.  He  acquired  one  of 
the  best  known  farms  in  this  section  of  the 
state,  the  Swallow  Rock  Stock  farm,  a  prop- 
erty that  exemplifies  all  that  is  best  in  equip- 
ment and  management.  It  is  located  six  miles 
southwest  of  Murphysboro.  This  combined 
with  land  owned  by  Mrs.  Graves  and  under  his 
general  supervision  makes  1,400  acres.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Graves  reside  at  Murphysboro. 

Frank  J.  Williams,  optometrist,  is  a  spe- 
cialist with  a  degree  from  several  colleges  of 
optometry,  and  for  several  years  has  been  en- 
gaged in  successful  practice  at  the  city  of 
Waukegan. 

He  was  born  at  Adams,  Massachusetts,  No- 
vember 5,  1895,  son  of  Fred  and  Mary  (Bun) 
Williams.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Wales, 
and  for  many  years  followed  the  occupation  of 
engineer. 

Frank  J.  Williams  attended  grammar  and 
high  school  at  Wilkes  Barre,  Pennsylvania, 
later  took  a  college  course  in  Chicago,  and  in 
1916  graduated  from  the  Philadelphia  Optical 
College.  In  the  same  year  he  passed  the 
State  Board  examinations  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
1922  he  did  post-graduate  work  in  the  New 
Orleans  College  of  Optometry.  He  was  li- 
censed by  the  State  Board  of  Illinois  in  1921. 
Doctor  Williams  in  1918  enlisted  for  service 
in  the  World  war  and  was  assigned  duty  as  a 
non-commissioned  officer  in  charge  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Infirmary  at  Camp  Lee,  Virginia.  In 
October,  1918,  he  received  an  honorable  dis- 
charge. Then  after  post-graduate  work  with 
Dr.  J.  J.  Lewis  of  Chicago  he  spent  one  year 
with  the  American  Optical  Company  and  in 
1920  located  at  Waukegan,  where  he  opened 
his  office  and  has  enjoyed  a  very  successful 
and  prosperous  business  and  practice.  His 
office  is  at  21  North  Tennessee  Street. 
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Doctor  Williams  takes  an  earnest  and  public 
spirited  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  community, 
is  a  republican  and  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Chui-ch.  He  belongs  to  the  Philadelphia  Op- 
tometry College  Alumni,  the  Illinois  State 
Optometric  Society  and  the  American  Opto- 
metric  Association. 

He  married  at  Chicago,  December  20,  1920, 
Miss  Erma  Then,  who  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city.  She  is  a  daughter 
of  Michael  and  Augusta  (Shodiwinkle)  Then. 
Her  father  was  born  and  reared  in  Germany, 
and  as  a  young  man  came  to  America,  where 
he  met  and  married  his  wife.  He  is  connected 
with  the  Manz  Engraving  Company  of  Chi- 
cago. Doctor  and  Mrs.  Williams  have  three 
daughters,  Dorothy,  Virginia  and  Margaret. 

Elbridge  Gerry  Ayer  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  early  pioneer  citizens  in  the  re- 
gion along  the  southern  boundary  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  in  McHenry  County,  Illinois.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  present  city 
of  Kenosha,  and  in  1856  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  city  of  Harvard,  Illinois. 

He  was  born  at  Haverhill  in  Essex  County, 
Massachusetts.,  July  25,  1813,  a  descendant  of 
John  Ayer,  who  settled  in  Salisbury  in  1640, 
and  is  recorded  as  one  of  the  free  men  in  Hav- 
erhill in  1646.  The  greatgrandfather  of 
E.  G.  Ayer  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution. 
The  grandfather  was  Daniel  Ayer  and  the 
father,  Samuel  Ayer.  Samuel  was  one  of  the 
first  men  in  America  to  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  flannels. 

Elbridge  Gerry  Ayer  learned  the  wool  sap- 
ling business  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 
For  a  time  he  was  in  business  with  his  father 
at  Albany,  New  York,  and  in  1836  came  west, 
traveling  around  the  Great  Lakes  to  a  hamlet 
then  known  as  Southport,  now  the  city  of 
Kenosha,  and  about  midway  between  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee.  He  was  a  merchant  there  for 
about  ten  years  and  was  also  in  business  at 
Walworth,  Wisconsin,  until  January,  1856, 
when  he  moved  to  a  tract  of  four  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  McHenry  County,  Illinois, 
and  a  few  months  later  laid  out  the  town  of 
Harvard.  Along  with  other  business  affairs 
he  conducted  a  hotel,  and  during  the  Civil 
war  he  and  his  wife  fed  thousands  of  soldiers 
passing  through  Harvard  to  and  from  the 
front,  never  charging  an  ill  or  wounded  sol- 
dier a  cent.  A  letter  from  the  Governor  of 
Wisconsin  at  the  close  of  the  war  commemor- 
ates this  service  and  in  1886,  when  Judge 
Ayer  and  his  wife  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary,  a  loving  cup  was  pre- 
sented them  by  old  soldiers  thus  befriended 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Wisconsin. 

The  title  of  judge  was  affectionately  be- 
stowed upon  him  because  of  his  leadership  in 
the  community  and  the  frequent  occasions  he 
was  called  upon  to  act  as  referee  in  neigh- 
borhood disputes.  He  was  a  whig,  one  of  the 
first  to  join  the  republican  party,  and  a  mem-» 
ber  of  the  Masonic  Order.  He  died  at  his 
home  in  Harvard  in  1888,  being  survived  by 
his  wife  until  1895.  He  married  Mary 
D.  Titcomb,  a  native  of  Dedham,  Massachu- 
setts.    They  were  the  parents  of  seven  chil- 


dren: Mary  A.,  the  first  white  child  born  at 
the  city  of  Kenosha,  who  married  Gilbert  R. 
Smith;  Anna,  who  married  Abner  J.  Bur- 
bank;  Edward  E.;  Julia,  who  married  Henry 
B.  Minier;  Henry  C;  Harriet  L.,  who  mar- 
ried Marcus  L.  Towne;  and  Eva,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Arthur  G.  Law. 

Edward  E.  Ayer,  a  son  of  Elbridge  Gerry 
Ayer,  the  pioneer  of  northern  Illinois  whose 
career  precedes  this,  has  for  over  forty  years 
been  a  resident  of  Chicago,  and  is  best  known 
for  his  deep  interest  in  any  many  benefactions 
to  the  Filed  Museum  and  other  institutions  of 
Chicago.  In  1912  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners. 

He  was  born  at  what  is  now  Kenosha,  Wis- 
consin, November  16,  1841,  and  was  reared 
and  educated  in  Walworth  County,  Wisconsin, 
and  Harvard,  Illinois.  In  1860  he  crossed  the 
plains  to  the  mining  districts  of  Nevada,  and 
to  San  Francisco,  and  in  the  summer  of  1861 
enlisted  in  the  northern  army  in  California, 
being  the  first  man  sworn  in  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  as  a  member  of  Company  E.,  First  Cali- 
fornia Cavalry.  He  was  in  campaigns  in  the 
southwest,  among  the  Navajo  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia and  other  tribes,  and  was  finally  pro- 
moted to  second  lieutenant  of  the  First  New 
Mexico  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  resigned  his 
commission  at  Fort  Craig,  New  Mexico,  in 
May,  1864.  On  returning  north  he  became  a 
partner  in  his  father's  store  at  Harvard,  but 
soon  engaged  in  contracting,  particularly  in 
the  supplying  of  ties  and  other  timber  to  rail- 
roads. This  developed  into  the  chief  business 
of  his  active  career.  He  became  widely  known 
as  a  railroad  contractor,  and  in  1894  joined  in 
the 'founding  of  the  notable  business  known 
as  the  Ayer  &  Lord  Tie  Company  of  Chicago, 
probably  the  largest  concern  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Since  1900  he  has  been  retired  from 
active  responsibilities,  though  he  remained  a 
director  in  the  Ayer  &  Lord  Tie  Company. 

Mr.  Ayer's  early  experiences  with  the  wild 
Indians  of  the  West  developed  a  study  and 
interest  in  the  American  Aborigines  that  have 
continued  through  a  period  of  more  than  sixty 
years.  _  About  1880  he  began  the  systematic 
collection  of  articles  characteristic  of  the  arts 
of  the  wild  tribes.  The  Ayer  collection  has 
long  been  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of 
the  exhibits  in  the  Field  Museum  of  Chicago. 
He  also  gathered  probably  the  most  extensive 
library  of  works  on  the  American  Indian, 
which  he  donated  to  the  Newberry  Library. 
Mr.  Ayer  served  as  president  of  the  Field 
Columbian  Museum  from  1893  to  1898,  and 
has  since  been  a  director  of  the  museum,  a 
director  of  the  Newberry  Library,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Art  Institute  and  is  a  life  member  of 
the  American  Historical  Association.  He  has 
been  an  extensive  traveler  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  from  the  points  of  contact  he  has 
maintained  with  the  busy  world  of  affairs  and 
with  the  cultures  of  the  past,  has  found  the 
quality  of  never  failing  interest.  He  has  of- 
fices and  home  in  Chicago  and  also  a  country 
home  at  Lake  Geneva  in  his  native  state.  He 
married,  September  7,  1865,  Miss  Emma  Bur- 
bank,  a  native  of  Massachusetts. 
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Judson  Eugene  Strong,  M.D.,  who  died  in 
February,  1926,  had  practiced  medicine  at 
Cairo  for  over  four  decades.  He  was  more 
than  a  very  skillful  and  able  physician  and 
surgeon.  The  many  splendid  qualities  of  his 
character  adorned  and  exalted  his  professional 
equipment,  so  that  he  was  one  of  the  best 
loved  and  most  useful  citizens  of  Cairo  and 
Alexander  County. 

He  was  born  at  Euclid,  Ohio,  November  27, 
1854,  son  of  A.  C.  and  Harriet  (Pelton) 
Strong.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Wickliff, 
Ohio,  and  his  mother  of  Euclid.  They  were 
farming  people  all  their  lives.  Judson  Eugene 
Strong  was  reared  in  the  rural  district  near 
Cleveland,  attended  public  schools  there,  aft- 
erwards the  high  school  at  Cleveland,  and  sub- 
sequently attended  Western  Reserve  College, 
then  located  at  Hudson,  Ohio.  He  prepared 
for  his  profession  in  the  Cleveland  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  College,  graduating  in  1880 
with  the  Doctor  of  Medicine  degree.  He 
served  as  an  interne  in  the  Hahnemann  Hos- 
pital at  Chicago.  Dr.  Strong  for  several  years 
practiced  in  Michigan,  and  in  January,  1883, 
moved  to  Cairo,  Illinois,  where  he  carried  on 
his  work  until  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
He  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce,  was  a  republican,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

The  dates  and  ordinary  tasks  of  his  career 
have  been  stated  briefly  to  make  room  for  the 
quotation  of  an  editorial  from  the  Cairo  bulle- 
tin which  every  friend  and  admirer  of  the  late 
Dr.  Strong  will  recognize  as  a  more  just 
tribute  and  evaluation  of  his  life  and  charac- 
ter than  any  mere  statement  of  facts  and  sta- 
tistics.    This  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

"Like  news  of  a  civic  disaster,  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Strong 
will  carry  into  countless  Cairo  homes  its  bur- 
den of  sadness  and  sorrow  and  sincere  grief, 
together  with  a  feeling  that  it  cannot  be;  that 
there  must  be  some  mistake.  For  so  has  Dr. 
Strong  endeared  himself  to  the  community 
which  he  served  with  such  tenderness  and 
faithfulness  for  many  years.  His  removal 
from  the  community  life  is  much  like  the  re- 
moval of  an  institution  to  which  the  men  and 
women  of  today  had  become  accustomed  as 
children.  His  long  professional  activity  in 
this  section  had  knit  him  up  so  closely  with 
the  family  life  of  so  many  of  its  citizens  that 
it  is  impossible  to  realize  at  this  moment  that 
the  gentle,  kindly  presence  that  has  soothed 
hundreds  in  their  pain;  that  has  fought  so 
many  winning  battles  to  bring  back  some  loved 
one  from  the  valley  of  the  shadow,  has  indeed 
passed  on. 

"Dr.  Strong  was  one  of  Cairo's  oldest  prac- 
titioners both  in  point  of  years  and  in  point 
of  practice  in  this  city.  His  was  a  delightful 
personality.  The  doctor  came  more  nearly  ap- 
proximating the  older  type  of  physician  than 
any  other  in  the  city.  He  was  especially  be- 
loved by  the  children  of  this  city,  so  many  of 
whom  he  had  ushered  into  this  world,  and 
whose  lasting  friendship  and  affection  natur- 
ally flowed  to  him  as  they  grew  into  young 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

"The  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  community 
were  no  less  devoted  to  him,  though  perhaps 
not  in  such  an  outspoken  way.     This  fact  was 


proven  time  after  time  last  night  as  the  good 
doctor  lay  upon  his  deathbed,  when  hundreds 
of  telephone  calls  came  to  the  Bulletin  office 
making  inquiry  as  to  the  condition  of  their 
aged  friend.  Childish  trebles  were  mixed  with 
the  resonant  bass  of  more  mature  callers  and 
the  tone  of  anxiety  and  sorrow  apparent  in 
every  inquiry  constituted  a  wonderful  tribute 
to  this  man  who  has  meant  so  much  in  the 
life  of  this  city. 

"Dr.  Strong's  personality,  second  only  to  his 
professional  skill,  was  most  potent.  All  the 
patience,  all  the  gentleness,  all  the  sick  room 
presence  that  a  doctor  should  have,  seemed  to 
have  been  Dr.  Strong's  in  unusual  measure. 
His  poise  and  balance  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  both  his  big  and  little  patients 
acted  as  a  mild  and  healing  balm  to  the  minds 
of  the  suffering  even  before  his  practical 
helps  had  been  applied.  His  was  the  ideal 
temperament  for  a  physician,  and  as  the  years 
grew  upon  him  his  benevolent  features  seemed 
to  take  on  an  increased  glow  of  kindliness,  his 
voice  a  tenderer  note,  and  his  calm  and  un- 
hurried gestures  a  more  soothing  influence,  so 
that  when  his  glance  fell  upon  his  patient  it 
bore  something  of  the  grace  and  power  of  a 
benediction. 

"As  a  citizen  Dr.  Strong  was  in  all  things 
the  man  he  was  as  a  professional  man.  He 
was  a  splendid  and  devoted  husband  and 
father  of  a  fine  family.  His  death,  after  these 
long  years  of  close  association  with  the  public 
life,  comes  almost  as  an  unbelievable  thing, 
something  that  could  not  happen.  And  it  will 
not  all  be  realized  at  once.  Full  realization 
will  not  come  save  with  the  passing  days,  and 
in  the  years  to  come  the  memory  of  Dr.  Strong 
will  be  held  green  in  the  hearts  of  scores  of 
Cairo  men  and  women  whom  he  has  known 
and  served  and  befriended  with  that  sweet 
and  gentle  care  and  tenderness  which  seemed 
peculiarly  his  to  give." 

The  late  Dr.  Strong  was  twice  married.  At 
Hudson,  Michigan,  in  1879,  he  married  Miss 
Emily  Fauver,  who  was  born  at  Elyria,  Ohio, 
and  died  in  1882,  leaving  two  children:  Mabel 
of  Chicago;  and  Florence,  wife  of  S.  S.  Bayley 
of  Los  Angeles,  California.  Dr.  Strong  in 
1887  married  Miss  Julia  Ellen  Nail,  who  sur- 
vives him.  Mrs.  Strong  is  a  kinswoman  of 
General  John  A.  Logan,  and  during  her  long 
residence  at  Cairo  exemplified  distinctive  tal- 
ents and  social  gifts,  and  is  the  mother  of  a 
gifted  family.  Her  four  children  are:  Judson 
Eugene  Strong,  Jr.,  of  East  St.  Louis;  Harriet 
Alice,  wife  of  Dan  G.  Wood,  of  Danville,  Illi- 
nois; Margaret  Logan,  wife  of  William  Win- 
ter, of  Cairo;  and  Miss  Julia  Ellen,  an  op- 
eratic singer  who  lives  with  her  mother  in 
New  York  City. 

A.  Alonzo  Thompson.  The  Thompsons  are 
one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Greene  County. 
For  a  century  their  activities  have  been  iden- 
tified with  farming,  business  and  citizenship  in 
that  section  of  the  state. 

John  Thompson,  a  Virginian,  native  of  Bote- 
tourt County,  was  a  soldier  of  the  American 
Revolution,  enlisting  in  1781,  the  last  year  of 
the  war.  He  served  three  months  in  Capt. 
Henry  Hawling's  company  under  Col.  William 
McLelland.    Later  he  reenlisted  for  six  months 
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more  in  Capt.  David  May's  company  and  Col. 
Fleming's  regiment.  Late  in  life  he  followed 
his  son  to  Greene  County,  Illinois,  and  died 
shortly  afterward,  in  1843.  The  body  of  the 
Revolutionary  veteran  rests  in  the  Thompson 
grave  yard  at  Barrow.  He  was  the  father  of 
a  large  family,  and  his  descendants  ai-e  now 
represented  not  only  in  Greene  County  but  in 
nearly  every  state  of  the  west. 

His  son,  John  Thompson,  moved  to  Illinois 
from  Tennessee  and  settled  in  the  Barrow  lo- 
cality after  driving  across  the  country  with 
wagons  and  oxen.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty 
years.  He  married  Docia  Bandy,  and  they 
had  five  sons,  Israel,  David,  Robert,  Isaac  and 
John,  while  the  daughters  were  Mrs.  Matilda 
Baird,  Mrs.  Cynthia  Steelman,  Mrs.  Jane  Tay- 
lor, Mrs.  Emeline  Quinten,  Mary  Thompson 
and  Mrs.  Rachel  Kidd. 

David  Thompson,  of  the  third  generation  of 
the  family,  was  born  on  the  site  of  Barrow 
Station  on  the  Burlington  Railway  in  1828, 
and  spent  all  his  life  in  that  locality.  He  died 
in  1914  and  is  buried  in  the  Thompson  grave 
yard.  He  had  such  education  as  the  local 
schools  provided,  gave  all  his  active  energies 
to  farming,  and  his  only  public  office  was  as 
school  director.  He  was  a  Baptist  and  helped 
build  a  number  of  churches  of  worship  in  his 
locality.  David  Thompson  married  at  Jack- 
sonville, in  1849,  Miss  Mary  Jane  Cole,  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  and  Rhoda  (Asher)  Cole.  She 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  Their  children 
were:  William  A.,  assistant  cashier  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Roodhouse;  Sarah  E., 
widow  of  Thomas  Conlee;  Robert  C.  of  Bates- 
ville,  Arkansas;  Oscar  S.,  of  Jacksonville,  Il- 
linois; A.  Alonzo,  of  White  Hall;  John  E.,  of 
Murrayville,  Illinois;  David  Walter,  of  San 
Angelo,  Texas;  Amy  J.,  wife  of  William  Wel- 
ler,  of  Carlinville,  Illinois;  and  Ada,  deceased 
wife  of  T.  B.  Weller. 

A-  Alonzo  Thompson  was  born  two  and  a 
half  miles  north  of  Roodhouse,  December  8, 
1864,  finished  the  high  school  course  in  Rood- 
house,  and  taught  a  term  of  school  just  east 
of  Barrow,  the  old  school  house  being  now 
used  as  a  dwelling  on  the  William  Wendell 
farm.  Since  this  school  teaching  experience 
he  has  been  a  practical  farmer.  He  lived  at 
his  birthplace  to  the  age  of  fifty-four,  then 
moved  southeast  of  White  Hall  and  subse- 
quently bought  the  Ross  farm,  where  he  lives 
now.  He  has  been  engaged  in  general  farm- 
ing, feeding  and  fattening  live  stock  for  the 
market  and  also  dairying,  but  has  abandoned 
dairying  and  is  now  identified  with  a  quieter 
routine.  Mr.  Thompson  for  the  past  eighteen 
months  has  rendered  service  to  the  Chicago 
Sanitary  District  in  taking  samples  of  water 
from  the  Illinois  River  and  having  the  labora- 
tory tests  made.  He  is  a  democrat,  and  cast 
his  first  presidential  vote  for  Grover  Cleve- 
land in  1888.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Primi- 
tive Baptist  Church  and  the  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America. 

Mr.  Thompson  married,  July  29,  1886,  Miss 
Sarah  Edwards,  daughter  of  Presley  and  El- 
len (Jeffres)  Edwards,  the  former  a  native  of 
Kentucky  and  the  latter  of  Virginia.  Mrs. 
Thompson  was  born  in  Illinois,  in  January, 
1864,  and  is  one  of  five  children.  Her  father 
was  a   Union  soldier,  was  wounded  in  battle 


and  died  three  years  after  returning  from  the 
army. 

Of  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson 
the  oldest  is  Judge  Floyd  E.  Thompson,  a  con- 
spicuous Illinoisan  as  a  justice  of  the  Illinois 
State  Supreme  Court.  Floyd  E.  Thompson, 
whose  law  career  has  identified  him  with  Rock 
Island,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Roodhouse  High 
School,  taught  for  four  years,  two  years  of 
that  time  in  the  Manchester  High  School, 
graduated  from  Law  School  at  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  was  admitted  to  the  Tennessee  and 
Illinois  bars,  and  located  for  practice  at  East 
Moline.  Six  months  later  he  was  elected 
state's  attorney  of  Rock  Island  County,  being 
the  first  democrat  ever  elected  to  a  county 
office  there.  He  was  reelected,  and  at  the  age 
of  thirty-two  resigned  to  go  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  the  state,  being  the  youngest  asso- 
ciate justice  Illinois  has  ever  had,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  election  the  youngest  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  reelected  to  the  Supreme 
Bench  in  1921,  carrying  his  republican  district 
by  15,000  votes.  Judge  Thompson  married 
Irene  Worcester  and  has  a  daughter,  Mary 
Ellen.  The  other  children  of  A.  Alonzo 
Thompson  are:  Emory  A.,  a  farmer  at  Ful- 
ton, Arkansas,  who  married  Nellie  Turner 
and  has  two  children,  Sarah  Josephine  and 
David  Floyd;  Mabel,  wife  of  Allen  R.  Mc- 
Conathy,  a  farmer  near  White  Hall,  with  two 
children,  John  and  Dale;  Hazel  J.,  the  wife  of 
William  J.  Allen,  a  farmer  near  Roodhouse, 
their  children  being  Eugenia,  William  Don 
and  Carroll;  David,  a  business  man  at  Holly- 
wood, California,  who  spent  three  months  in 
an  officers  training  school  during  the  World 
war,  then  volunteered  for  the  Aviation  Corps 
and  was  instructor  in  flying  at  Houston, 
Texas,  until  the  armistice.  David  married 
Martha  A.  Smith  and  has  a  son,  David,  Jr. 

Hon.  William  E.  Hull,  for  thirty-five  years 
a  resident  of  Peoria  and  closely  identified  with 
its  business  life,  has  become  a  prominent  fig- 
ure throughout  the  state  and  the  middle  west 
since  his  election  to  Congress  in  1922,  repre- 
senting the  Sixteenth  Illinois  District.  In  the 
Sixty-eighth  Congress,  beginning  in  1923,  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  committee  on  rivers 
and  harbors.  He  soon  introduced  the  bill 
known  as  the  Hull  Waterway  Bill,  designed  to 
carry  out  a  plan  for  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  a  nine  foot  waterway  between  Chi- 
cago and  the  Gulf.  This  bill  has  been  one  of 
the  centers  of  contention  and  debate,  not  only 
in   Congress  but  throughout  the  middle  west. 

Mr.  Hull  was  one  of  the  first  to  advocate 
hard  roads  in  Illinois  and  was  instrumental  in 
the  formation  of  the  State  Highway  Improve- 
ment Association  and  served  as  one  of  its  five 
directors.  He  was  author  of  the  bill  passed  by 
the  Legislature  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  sixty  million  dollars  for  the  building  of  per- 
manent roads  in  Illinois.  One  recent  recogni- 
tion of  his  activity  in  behalf  of  good  roads 
was  his  appointment  in  1925  by  the  President 
as  a  member  of  a  committee  of  seven  to  attend 
the  International  Good  Roads  Conference  in 
Buenos  Aires,   South  America,  October,  1925. 

William  Edgar  Hull  was  born  at  Lewiston 
in  Fulton  County,  Illinois,  January  13,  1866, 
son  of  William  Wesley  and  Mary   (Missplay) 
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Hull.  His  grandfather,  Philip  Hull,  was  born 
in  Virginia  in  1795,  son  of  John  and  Christina 
(Effex)  Hull.  Philip  Hull  was  very  young 
when  his  parents  moved  to  Kentucky,  where 
he  grew  up  and  from  there  he  went  to  Ohio, 
in  which  state  he  married  Sarah  McCracken. 
Her  father,  Alexander  McCracken,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Ireland  and  came  to  America  during 
the  Revolutionary  war,  fighting  with  the  colo- 
nists for  independence.  Philip  Hull  in  1838 
moved  from  Licking  County,  Ohio,  to  Illinois 
and  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Cass 
Township,  Fulton  County,  where  he  remained 
until  1866,  and  then  bought  another  farm  in 
Lewiston  Township.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the 
War  of  1812  and  a  pensioner  of  that  war  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The 
family  believed  in  the  value  of  education,  and 
at  his  own  expense  he  erected  a  log  school- 
house  on  his  land.  This  building  is  still  stand- 
ing and  was  known  for  many  years  as  Hull 
schoolhouse,  being  a  center  of  community 
meetings  and  debates. 

Capt.  William  Wesley  Hull,  father  of  Con- 
gressman Hull,  was  born  in  Cass  Township, 
Fulton  County,  and  in  May,  1861,  enlisted  for 
service  in  the  Union  army,  receiving  a  com- 
mission as  captain  of  Company  H  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth Illinois  Infantry.  He  was  with  the 
regiment  in  its  various  campaigns  and  battles 
until  June,  1864,  when  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged. Returning  home,  he  resumed  farm- 
ing on  a  place  a  mile  west  of  Lewiston  and 
afterwards  moved  into  Lewiston.  President 
Arthur  appointed  him  postmaster  there  and 
he  served  four  years.  He  had  various  business 
interests  and  was  a  man  of  much  power  and 
influence  in  his  community. 

William  Edgar  Hull  was  the  only  child  of 
his  parents.  He  was  educated  at  Lewiston  in 
the  public  schools,  also  attended  Illinois  Col- 
lege at  Jacksonville.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
in  1884,  he  became  assistant  postmaster  at 
Lewiston  under  his  father  and  three  years 
later  became  a  clerk  in  the  railway  mail  serv- 
ice. In  1889  he  was  appointed  a  gauger  in  the 
United  States  internal  revenue  department, 
his  appointment  being  credited  to  Fulton 
County  and  his  duties  took  him  to  Peoria, 
where  he  has  resided  since  1890.  He  has 
achieved  a  leading  place  in  the  business  cir- 
cles of  Peoria.  He  was  one  of  the  builders  of 
the  Jefferson  Hotel  and  of  the  University 
Building,  the  Palace  Theatre  and  the  Virginia 
Apartments.  He  is  president  of  the  Manito 
Chemical  Company. 

Mr.  Hull,  a  number  of  years  ago,  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  Peoria  County  Republican 
Central  Committee,  and  chairman  of  the  Four- 
teenth Congressional  District  Committee.  The 
Fourteenth  District  was  a  democratic  strong- 
hold, but  under  his  guidance  the  district  for 
the  first  time  sent  a  republican  to  Congress. 
In  1898  Mr.  Hull  was  appointed  postmaster 
by  President  McKinley  and  reappointed  by 
Roosevelt,  serving  two  terms.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Republican  Convention 
of  1916  and  1920  and  in  1924  was  reelected 
member  of  Congress  from  the  Sixteenth  Dis- 
trict. He  was  a  member  of  the  Creve  Coeur 
Club,  the  Country  Club,  the  Mount  Hawley 
Country  Club,  Peoria  Automobile  Association 
the  Association  of  Commerce  and  is  a  Mason 


and  Knight  of  Pythias.  He  married,  February 
25,  1888,  Miss  Ella  Harris,  of  Lewiston.  Her 
grandfather,  Newton  Walker,  was  a  pioneer  of 
Lewiston. 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Kelly,  pastor  of  St.  Ann's 
Church,  one  of  the  large  and  flourishing  par- 
ishes on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago,  grew  up 
in  that  city,  and  his  faithful  labors  as  a 
priest  have  been  given  to  that  city  through 
a  period  of  forty-five  years. 

He  was  born  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  June 
15,  1853.  His  parents,  Charles  J.  and  Mary 
(Donlin)  Kelly,  were  natives  of  Ballinsloe, 
Roscommon  County,  Ireland,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  as  children,  being  married  in 
New  York  City.  Charles  J.  Kelly  for  a  time 
was  a  member  of  a  militia  company  in  New 
York.  In  June,  1854,  he  brought  his  family 
to  Chicago  and  thereafter  was  engaged  in  the 
building  contracting  business.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  he  was  the  oldest  contractor  and 
builder  in  Chicago.  He  erected  the  George  M. 
Pullman  residence,  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
the  South  Side,  and  many  other  fine  struc- 
tures. Charles  J.  Kelly's  wife  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-nine.  They  had  a  family  of  five 
daughters  and  two  sons,  Edward  A.  being  the 
oldest. 

Edward  A.  Kelly  was  just  a  year  old  when 
the  family  settled  in  Chicago.  He  attended 
the  Franklin  School  in  that  city,  the  Christian 
Brothers  school  and  St.  Ignacius  College,  and 
prepared  for  the  priesthood  in  St.  Charles 
Seminary  and  St.  Mary's  Seminary  at  Bal- 
timore. He  was  ordained  December  18,  1880, 
receiving  his  ecclesiastical  orders  from  Car- 
dinal Gibbons.  His  first  appointment  to  ser- 
vice was  in  Chicago  under  Bishop  Foley.  He 
was  at  St.  Bridget's  Church,  All  Saints 
Church,  and  then  was  appointed  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  organizing  the  new  parish  of 
St.  Cecilia.  Upon  the  death  of  Rev.  Patrick 
M.  Flannigan  he  became  pastor  of  St.  Ann's 
Church  on  West  Fifty-fifth  Street.  His  labors 
in  that  parish  have  been  abundantly  prospered 
and  he  is  the  beloved  head  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing churches  on  the  South  Side. 

Father  Kelly  has  been  deeply  interested  in 
many  movements  and  undertakings  for  moral 
reform  and  civic  advancement.  A  number  of 
years  ago  he  was  associated  with  Father  Flan- 
nigan in  an  effort  to  bring  about  railroad 
track  elevation  in  his  section  of  the  city.  For 
twenty-five  years  Father  Kelly  acted  as  a 
chaplain  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  the  Illi- 
nois National  Guard,  and  was  with  that  regi- 
ment in  the  Spanish  American  war.  He 
served  on  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities 
under  Governor  Yates,  and  Mayor  Busse  ap- 
pointed him  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
fifteen  to  investigate  crime  and  vice  condi- 
tions. 

Charles  B.  Rohland  was  a  resident  of  Al- 
ton, where  he  practiced  dentistry  for  forty 
years,  and  the  profession  of  dentistry  in  Illi- 
nois will  always  acknowledge  a  debt  to  his 
leadership  and  personality. 

Dr.  Rohland  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, March  24,  1845,  and  died  at  Alton,  June 
10,  1910.     He  was  reared  in  Pennsylvania,  at- 
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tending  the  Lebanon  High  School,  the  New- 
Berlin  Seminary,  and  in  Dickinson  College 
completing  the  courses  leading  up  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  degrees. 
He  was  graduated  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 
from  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  and  in 
1869  moved  to  Alton,  where  he  was  one  of 
the  first  dentists  of  thorough  technical  train- 
ing to  engage  in  practice.  He  enjoyed  success 
in  his  individual  practice,  and  was  especially 
well  known  for  the  contacts  he  had  with  the 
profession  over  the  state. 

Dr.  Rohland  was  the  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Dental  So- 
ciety. He  was  a  life  member  and  held  all  the 
offices  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners,  the  National  Dental  As- 
sociation, and  the  Delta  Sigma  Delta  fra- 
ternity. 

The  significance  of  his  professional  leader- 
ship is  best  stated  in  quoting  from  the  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  Dental  Review 
in  August,  1910:  "The  death  of  Dr.  Rohland 
has  removed  from  dentistry  one  of  the  shin- 
ing lights.  This  is  not  a  stereotyped  phrase, 
but  it  is  a  literal  truth.  He  was  the  very 
highest  type  of  a  professional  gentleman,  cul- 
tured, clean,  capable,  and  above  all  most  lov- 
able. His  wit  was  of  the  rarest,  keenest,  and 
withal  the  most  kindly  that  ever  fell  from  hu- 
man lips.  Whenever  Dr.  Rohland  rose  to 
speak  in  a  dental  gathering  he  at  once  com- 
manded the  attention  of  the  entire  assembly. 
This  was  not  because  he  was  ever  in  the  least 
obtrusive — he  was  by  nature  the  very  opposite 
— but  because  his  well-balanced  brain,  backed 
by  years  of  study  and  observation,  never 
failed  to  grasp  the  essentials  of  any  subject 
which  claimed  his  attention,  and  his  vocabu- 
lary was  so  clear  and  incisive,  his  personality 
so  attractive,  that  it  was  always  a  pleasure 
to  hear  him.  To  know  such  a  man  was  an  in- 
spiration, to  be  his  friend  was  a  great  and 
cherished  privilege.  His  influence  among  his 
fellows  was  always  for  the  good  and  he  has 
left  the  world,  because  of  his  sojourn  here,  a 
better  place  to  live." 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Rohland,  who  before  her 
marriage  in  1879  to  Dr.  C.  B.  Rohland  was 
Cora  Dolbee,  daughter  of  Shadrach  R.  and 
Hannah  E.  (Pettingill)  Dolbee,  known  also  by 
that  name,  has  had  a  career  of  genuine  dis- 
tinction as  a  musical  director,  composer  and 
organizer,  and  her  work  could  not  pass  without 
notice  in  any  account  of  musical  culture  in 
southern   Illinois. 

She  was  born  in  Alton  in  1856,  and  her 
musical  talents  were  trained  by  a  succession 
of  teachers  including  Professor  Floss,  Froe- 
lich,  Goldbeck,  Robyn  and  Anton  in  St.  Louis, 
William  H.  Sherwood  of  New  York,  Francon 
Davies  and  Sir  H.  C.  Coward  of  England. 
For  a  number  of  years  Mrs.  Rohland  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  management  of  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra  and  for  seven- 
teen years  directed  the  chorus  of  the  St.  Louis 
Musical  Club,  making  the  club  programs  rare 
musical  events  in  St.  Louis. 

Her  home  through  all  these  years  has  been 
in  Alton,  where  her  chief  work  has  been  as 


director  of  the  Dominant  Ninth  Chorus,  an 
organization  which  has  in  reflecting  her  mu- 
sicianship and  leadership  gained  recognition 
of  the  best  music  critics  of  the  country.  It  is 
an  organization  adequate  to  express  and  inter- 
pret the  finest  and  most  difficult  works  of  mus- 
ical compositions.  Mrs.  Rohland  was  founder 
of  this  chorus  and  for  the  thirty  years  of  its 
existence  its  musical  director.  In  connection 
with  its  festival  work  she  directed  such  fa- 
mous orchestras  as  the  Chicago  Symphony,  St. 
Louis  Symphony  and  Minneapolis  Symphony. 
Mrs.  Rohland  was  director  of  the  Choral  So- 
ciety of  Edwardsville,  Illinois,  and  she  gave 
many  lecture  recitals  and  has  published  songs 
and  piano  pieces.  Mrs.  Rohland  is  a  member  of 
the  St.  Louis  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  English  Speak- 
ing Union. 

Frank  G.  Troutner  is  sheriff  of  Pike 
County.  He  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
second  republican  ever  elected  to  that  office 
in  this  county.  He  was  born  in  the  county, 
is  member  of  an  old  and  well  known  family 
there,  and  his  personal  popularity,  his  record 
as  a  fighting  soldier  with  the  Illinois  Thirty- 
third  Division  in  the  World  war  and  his  ex- 
ceptional qualifications  earned  him  the  office 
in  which  he  is  now  rendering  such  efficient 
service. 

His  grandfather,  John  Troutner,  was  an 
early  settler  at  Pittsfield.  He  was  a  machin- 
ist, and  practically  all  the  Troutners  have 
been  noted  for  their  bent  for  mechanics.  John 
Troutner  was  the  father  of  nine  children,  and 
of  the  four  living  one  is  William  D.  Troutner, 
who  was  born  at  Pittsfield  in  April,  1862,  and 
has  spent  his  life  in  mechanical  pursuits.  He 
is  now  in  the  garage  business  at  Pittsfield. 
He  married  Louise  Galloway,  who  was  born 
at  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  daughter  of  John 
Galloway,  who  moved  out  to  Kansas  from 
Illinois.  Mrs.  Louise  Troutner  died  in  1908. 
She  was  the  mother  of  three  children:  Frank 
Galloway;  Jessie,  wife  of  Leonard  Crowder 
of  Pittsfield;  and  Lindell,  connected  with  the 
King  Milling  Company  of  Pittsfield. 

Frank  G.  Troutner  was  born  at  Pittsfield 
December  16,  1894.  After  finishing  a  public 
school  education  he  went  to  work  in  the  shops 
of  the  Wabash  Railway  Company  at  Bluffs, 
Illinois.  He  was  there  about  a  year,  and  then 
became  mechanic,  taking  care  of  the  cars  in 
the  establishment  of  King  and  Matthews,  the 
distributors  for  Dodge  cars. 

He  left  that  position  to  volunteer  for  serv- 
ice, enlisting  March  25,  1917,  about  two  weeks 
before  America  declared  war  on  Germany. 
He  joined  Company  B,  of  the  Fifth  Illinois 
Infantry  of  the  National  Guard,  and  was  put 
on  guard  duty  at  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  at  Louisiana.  Later  he 
was  sent  to  Camp  Parker  at  Quincy,  and  after 
a  month  went  south  to  Houston,  Texas,  where 
he  was  with  the  Illinois  troops  trained  at 
Camp  Logan,  where  the  Thirty-third  Division 
was  organized.  He  was  transferred  from  the 
Illinois  Infantry  to  the  One  Hundred  Twenty- 
fourth  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  and  became 
chief  machine  gun  mechanic  for  that  battalion. 
He  left  Camp  Logan  in  May,  1918,  after  hav- 
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ing  been  in  training  there  since  the  preceding 
September.  From  Camp  Upton,  Long  Island, 
he  went  to  Hoboken  and  sailed  on  the  Mt. 
Vernon,  crossing  in  seven  days  and  eight  hours 
to  Brest.  After  three  days  at  Brest  he  was 
sent  to  the  British  forces  near  the  Amiens- 
Albert  fronts,  located  at  Molliens-Au-Bois, 
and  was  in  training  with  the  English  troops 
until  July,  when  he  went  to  the  French  lines 
near  Verdun,  where  the  Thirty-third  Division 
held  the  pivot  on  that  front.  He  was  there 
until  October,  and  was  then  on  the  front  near 
Metz  until  December,  after  which  he  was  with 
the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Luxemburg  until 
March  26,  1919,  when  he  left  for  home,  sailing 
from  Brest  on  the  same  vessel  that  took  him 
over.  He  participated  in  three  great  en- 
gagements, the  Somme  defensive,  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive  and  the  offensive  in  front 
of  Metz  in  the  final  days  of  the  war.  He 
landed  at  Hoboken,  went  to  Camp  Mills  and  a 
few  days  later  to  Camp  Grant  at  Rockford, 
Illinois,  whei'e  he  was  discharged  May  30, 
1919.  His  military  record  really  covers  a 
period  of  three  years,  since  he  had  joined  the 
National  Guard  organization  in  the  spring  of 
1916,  about  the  time  it  was  called  into  duty 
for  Mexican  border  service.  Mr.  Troutner  is 
a  member  of  the  Forty  and  Eight  Military 
Society  and  helped  organize  the  American  Le- 
gion post  in  Pittsfield. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Troutner  was  mechanic 
in  charge  of  the  trucks  and  cars  of  the  M.  D. 
King  Milling  Company  at  Pittsfield  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1922,  when  he  resigned  to  begin  his 
active  campaign  for  the  office  of  sheriff.  He 
received  the  republican  nomination  without 
opposition,  and  in  the  election  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  he  won  by  some  825  votes  over  his 
democratic  opponent,  in  a  county  normally 
democratic  by  some  1,400  majority.  He  suc- 
ceeded John  Davis  as  sheriff.  His  term  has 
been  one  of  unusual  activity  in  the  appre- 
hension of  criminals,  and  his  office  has  made 
three  times  as  many  arrests  as  is  credited  to 
the  term  of  any  previous  sheriff.  Sheriff 
Troutner  has  taken  nine  prisoners  to  the 
Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary  at  Chester, 
twenty-seven  to  the  Illinois  State  Farm  at 
Vandalia,  six  to  the  Pontiac  State  Reforma- 
tory, three  to  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys 
and  fifteen  to  the  Illinois  State  School  and 
Colony. 

Mr.  Troutner  is  affiliated  with  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  He  mar- 
ried at  Pittsfield,  October  10,  1922,  Miss  Beu- 
lah  Brummell,  who  was  born  at  Martinsburg 
in  Pike  County,  May  28,  1902,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Lula  (Petty)  Brummell,  now 
residents  of  Pittsfield.  Mrs.  Troutner  has 
one  brother,  Stanley  Brummell. 

Marion  Carnegie  Library  is  an  institution 
unusual  in  equipment  and  service  facilities  for 
a  town  of  the  size  and  represents  the  cultural 
spirit  of  the  community  as  well  as  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  late  Mr.  Carnegie. 

In  1912  the  City  Council  of  which  John  H. 
Burnett  was  Mayor  and  Eura  Griggs  City 
Clerk  passed  the  Library  Ordinance  which  had 
been  prepared  by  W.  W.  Skaggs,  then  City 
Attorney.      In    the    levy   of    1912    $1,800   was 


levied  as  library  tax  for  library  purposes. 
The  first  Board  of  Directors  appointed  by 
Mayor  Burnett  was  E.  Longbons,  G.  H.  Good- 
all,  M.  Woodley,  John  M.  Dodd,  W.  G.  Coch- 
ran, R.  O.  Clarida,  E.  B.  Jackson,  E.  G.  Lentz 
and  Noah  Payne. 

March  15,  1913,  the  Library  Board  of  Di- 
rectors met  and  organized  as  follows:  by 
drawing  lots  the  term  of  office  each  should 
serve:  One  year,  R.  O.  Clarida,  Noah  Payne, 
E.  G.  Lentz;  two  years,  W.  G.  Cochran,  J.  M. 
Dodd,  E.  B.  Jackson;  three  years,  G.  H.  Good- 
all,  M.  Woodley,  E.  Longbons.  Officers  elected 
were:  President,  M.  Woodley;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, E.  Longbons;  Secretary,  E.  G.  Lentz; 
Treasurer,  J.  M.  Dodd. 

June  24,  1913,  the  Library  Board  submitted 
its  first  annual  report  to  the  city  council,  tell- 
ing of  the  progress  made  during  the  year  and 
that  there  was  a  sum  of  $1,800  in  the  treasury. 

In  1913  Mayor  Burnett  named  E.  M.  Spiller, 
E.  M.  Stotlar  and  H.  D.  Norris  to  succeed 
Payne,  Lentz  and  Cochran,  the  latter  having 
died  and  the  terms  of  the  other  two  having 
expired.  On  October  11,  1913,  the  new  Board 
organized  with  the  following  officers:  Presi- 
dent, M.  Woodley;  Vice  President,  R.  O.  Cla- 
rida; Secretary,  E.  B.  Stotlar;  Treasurer,  E. 
B.  Jackson.  At  this  meeting  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  seek  a  suitable  site  for  the  Li- 
brary building  and  to  devise  means  to  secure 
the  building. 

At  a  meeting  held  August  22,  1914,  four 
sites  for  the  Library  were  proposed,  from 
which  the  Mrs.  Surilda  Cline  property  at  206 
South  Market  Street,  at  a  price  of  $5,000  was 
the  unanimous  selection  of  the  Board. 

March  21,  1914,  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
renewed  an  offer  first  made  on  February  13, 
1909,  of  $18,000  for  the  erection  of  a  library 
building  only,  which  offer  was  accepted  by  the 
Library  Board  as  quickly  as  all  conditions 
contained  in  the  offer  could  be  met. 

The  architectural  contract  for  the  building 
was  let  January  5,  1915,  to  Grant  Shopbell  of 
Evansville,  Indiana,  and  on  May  20,  1915,  the 
contract  for  the  erection  of  the  building  was 
let  to  Robert  Sparks  of  Marion,  Illinois,  for 
the  sum  of  $15,998.15.  The  O'Donnell  Steam 
Heat  Co.,  of  Evansville  was  awarded  the  heat- 
ing and  plumbing  contract  for  $1,175. 

The  building  was  formally  dedicated  and 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  evening  of  Febru- 
ary 29,  1916,  at  which  time  Dr.  D.  D.  Hartwell 
was  the  Mayor  oft  the  city  and  George  C. 
Campbell  the  City  Clerk.  The  Library  Board 
was  composed  of  the  following:  President, 
M.  Woodley;  Vice  President,  Dr.  H.  D.  Nor- 
ris; Secretary,  E.  M.  Stotlar;  Treasurer,  R.  O. 
Clarida.  Members,  E.  M.  Spiller,  G.  R.  Stone, 
P.  B.  Wilson,  E.  Longbons,  F.  J.  Mcintosh. 
There  were  then  750  volumes  in  the  Library 
ready  for  circulation.  Now,  in  1926,  there  are 
ten  times  as  many  books  with  38,000  circula- 
tion and  4,079  borrowers.  The  Library  sub- 
scribes to  sixty-five  periodicals. 

For  the  year  ending  in  May,  1926,  the  re- 
ceipts by  the  special  library  tax  was  $6,335.99 
and  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were 
$5,578.35.  The  tax  is  1  8/10  mills  and  the 
value  of  the  city  property  subject  to  tax  is 
$2,412,748. 
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The  personnel  of  the  present  Board  is: 
President,  M.  Woodley;  Vice  President,  E.  E. 
Leach;  Secretary,  Arno  Bratten;  Treasurer, 
E.  M.  Stotlar.  Members,  Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Hol- 
land, L.  C.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Henry  Bantz,  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Burkhart  and  E.  Longbons.  Mr.  Wood- 
ley  has  served  continuously  since  the  first  com- 
mittee was  appointed  and  has  been  the  sole 
President  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Stotlar  has  been 
a  Director  continuously  since  his  appointment 
in  1913  and  Mrs.  Holland  since  1916. 

The  first  librarian  was  Miss  Mary  E.  Will- 
iams who  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  Miss  Mary 
Goodall,  Mrs.  Jennie  R.  Hentz,  Miss  Dorothy 
Snavlin,  Miss  Marie  Mysche  and  Miss  Vilda 
Beem,  and  the  present  efficient  incumbent, 
Mrs.  Nannie  Gray  Parks,  who  took  charge  in 
September,  1922,  after  having  been  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  six  years. 

Mrs.  Parks  is  a  graduate  of  Christian  Col- 
lege at  Columbia,  Missouri,  with  the  class  of 
1900  and  she  did  post-graduate  work  in  music 
and  art;  later,  before  taking  up  her  duties  as 
librarian,  she  completed  a  course  in  library 
work  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Parks  was  born  and  reared  in  Marion, 
Illinois,  and  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 
Gray,  a  native  of  West  Virginia,  who  owned 
a  large  stock  farm  at  the  edge  of  Marion. 
Her  mother,  Mary  A.  Goodall,  was  a  daughter 
of  Joab  Goodall,  Sr.,  who  laid  out  the  town 
of  Marion  and  was  one  of  its  outstanding  pio- 
neer citizens. 

The  assistant  to  Mrs.  Parks  as  librarian  is 
Miss  Ella  Pease,  a  graduate  of  the  Marion 
Township  High  School  and  of  the  Library 
School  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

James  Wesley  McKinney.  As  teacher, 
principal  and  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
James  Wesley  McKinney  has  given  the 
greater  part  of  his  active  life  to  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  Williamson  County.  His 
service  as  county  superintendent  has  consti- 
tuted a  memorable  epoch  in  educational  his- 
tory in  this  section  of  the  state.  Mr.  McKin- 
ney is  also  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  few 
men  are  more  gifted  intellectually. 

He  was  born  in  Williamson  County  March 
13,  1873.  His  father,  James  H.  McKinney, 
was  born  in  Mississippi  in  1842.  Left  an  or- 
phan by  the  death  of  his  parents  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  he  came  north  to  Illinois,  set- 
tled in  Williamson  County,  and  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  with  the 
Eighty-first  Illinois  Regiment.  He  was  in  serv- 
ice three  years  and  seven  months,  and  of  that 
time,  nine  months,  eighteen  days,  was  spent 
enduring  the  horrors  of  confinement  in  Ander- 
sonville  Prison.  After  the  war  he  achieved 
position  and  a  substantial  competence  by  his 
work  as  a  farmer.  He  died  April  11,  1914. 
His  wife  was  Minerva  Jane  Dunn,  whose  fa- 
ther was  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  war.  She 
is  now  seventy-four  years  of  age  and  a  resi- 
dent of  Marion.  There  were  ten  children, 
eight  now  living.  All  these  children  were  born 
on  their  father's  farm,  a  property  of  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  acres,  which  has  remained  in 
the  family  for  over  half  a  century.  Of  the 
children,  James  W.  is  the  oldest.  His  broth- 
ers, John  R.,  William  E.  and  L.  Egbert,  are 
Williamson  County  farmers.    Another  brother, 


Dr.  Henry  T.  McKinney,  is  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  in  Bethany  College, 
West  Virginia,  having  graduated  from  Val- 
paraiso University  of  Indiana,  and  in  1920 
received  his  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  The  three  daugh- 
ters are:  Alice,  wife  of  Frank  Brown;  Myr- 
tle, wife  of  Charles  Zimmerman,  and  Ella, 
wife  of  Orion  Ice,  all  of  whom  are  Williamson 
County  farmers. 

James  Wesley  McKinney  grew  up  in  a  good 
home,  but  work  was  part  of  his  training  from 
early  boyhood.  He  attended  country  schools 
during  the  winter  terms.  In  early  life  he 
united  with  the  Baptist  Church,  and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  was  ordained  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  was  widely  known  as  the  "boy 
preacher."  In  the  meantime  he  had  continued 
his  education  in  a  select  school  at  Marion, 
and  in  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  Univer- 
sity at  Carbondale,  and  in  1903  was  gradu- 
ated from  Valparaiso  University  of  Indiana. 

In  the  year  1895,  he  married  Miss  Agnes  L. 
Neilson,  daughter  of  W.  W.  Scott  Neilson  of 
Williamson  County.  They  have  four  children: 
Harvey  Lee,  Robert  E.,  Wendall  H.  and  Ruth 
Afton  McKinney. 

Following  his  marriage  Mr.  McKinney  spent 
twentv  years  as  a  preacher  in  Williamson 
County,  and  during  that  time  was  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Carterville,  Johnston 
City,  Creal  Springs  and  Golconda.  In  1914  he 
was  elected  county  superintendent  of  schools 
on  the  republican  ticket  and  has  been  kept 
in  that  office  by  repeated  reelection  until  the 
present  time.  He  was  reelected  in  1918  with- 
out opposition  in  either  party  and  again  in 
1922  by  a  majority  of  4,500  over  his  demo- 
cratic opponent.  At  the  same  time  he  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  church.  In  every  commu- 
nity where  he  has  been  identified  with  the 
schools  he  has  also  held  a  local  pastorate.  He 
organized  a  number  of  churches  and  built  new 
churches  at  Cambria,  Johnston  City  and  Ma- 
rion. On  taking  charge  of  the  Baptist  Church 
at  Marion  he  found  the  congregation  housed  in 
a  small  frame  building,  there  being  only  forty 
members.  He  increased  the  membership  to 
530,  and  the  church  has  a  handsome  new  build- 
ing which  cost  $50,000.  McKinney  Chapel  in 
the  south  part  of  Williamson  County  which  he 
organized  and  built,  was  named  for  Rev.  Mr. 
McKinney.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention,  is 
moderator  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Baptist  As- 
sociation, and  for  the  past  three  years  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Examin- 
ing Board  for  Teachers'  Certificates.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Illinois  Baptist  Sanitarium  at  Robinson.  Mr. 
McKinney  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity and  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

During  his  administration  two  Community 
high  schools,  one  township  high  school,  and  one 
Community  consolidated  school  have  been 
formed.  In  1923,  he  was  given  a  place  on  the 
State  Teachers'  program  at  Springfield  to  dis- 
cuss the  Community  Consolidated  School  Law. 
The  schools  of  Williamson  County  have  expe- 
rienced wonderful  advancement  since  he  be- 
came county  superintendent.  Since  that  time 
seventy  new  modern  school  buildings  have  been 
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erected  and  thirty  buildings  remodeled,  and 
the  equipment  has  been  made  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Illinois  Sanitation 
Law.  Of  the  454  teachers,  ninety  per  cent 
are  high  school  graduates,  and  the  salaries  of 
teachers  have  increased  more  than  200  per 
cent  in  the  last  twelve  years.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  estimate  placed  by  the  people  of  Wil- 
liamson County  on  Mr.  McKinney's  adminis- 
tration, there  is  nothing  better  than  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  repeat- 
edly reelected  to  office. 

Rev.  Francis  A.  Marks  is  pastor  of  the 
Catholic  Church  at  Collinsville,  and  has  been 
in  the  Catholic  Ministry  in  this  state  for  over 
forty  years. 

He  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  June  28, 
1859,  and  was  about  one  year  old  when  his 
parents  moved  to  Breese  in  Clinton  County, 
Illinois.  His  father  Frank  Parks  was  born 
in  Germany,  came  to  America  in  1838,  locat- 
ing at  St.  Louis,  and  spent  many  years  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  business  and  the  Steam- 
boat transportation  interests.  He  died  in  1884. 
His  wife  Theresa  Knuewer,  was  born  in  Ger- 
many and  came  to  America  in  1839  and  was 
married  at  St.  Louis. 

Rev.  Francis  A.  Marks  is  the  only  survivor 
of  a  family  of  fourteen  children.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Catholic  Schools  in  Milwaukee,  and 
took  his  theological  training  in  St.  Meinrad, 
Indiana.  He  was  ordained  at  Breese,  and 
from  1883  to  1910,  a  period  of  nearly  thirty 
years,  he  served  the  church  at  Jerseyville,  Illi- 
nois. Since  1910  he  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Catholic  Church  at  Collinsville,  and  has  made 
this  a  strong  and  cherishing  church,  sustain- 
ing all  the  activities  of  both  church  and  school. 
His  parish  contains  about  three  hundred  fami- 
lies and  the  parochial  school  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  about  three  hundred. 

Charles  Center  Case,  lawyer,  born  in  Flora 
Township,  Boone  County,  Illinois,  December  14, 
1878,  son  of  Charles  Center  and  Charlotte 
(Hayden)  Case,  the  former  a  descendant  of 
James  Leonard  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  and 
of  Kenelm  Winslow,  whose  brother,  Edward, 
was  first  governor  of  Plymouth,  and  the  latter 
a  descendant  of  John  and  Priscilla  Alden  of 
Plymouth. 

Educated  in  the  district  school;  graduated 
from  Cherry  Valley  (111.),  High  School,  1894; 
graduated  from  Rockford,  (111.),  High  School, 
1897;  student  of  Northwestern  University, 
1897-99;  student  of  Harvard  University,  1899- 
1900;  law  student  under  personal  tuition  of 
licensed  attorneys,  1900-01 ;  student  of  Chicago 
Kent  College  of  Law,  1901-02,  and  Northwest- 
ern University  Law  School,  1902-03;  LL.B. 
(Northwestern)  1903;  admitted  to  Illinois  Bar, 
1903. 

Married  Elizabeth  Hodgson,  of  Rockford, 
Illinois,  September  23,  1908;  children;  Eliza- 
beth Center,  born  October  11,  1910,  and  Win- 
ifred Virginia,  born  July  1,  1914. 

Associated  with  law  firm  of  Heckman,  Els- 
don  &  Shaw,  Chicago,  1903-06;  appointed 
Chief  Clerk  of  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County, 
1906,  upon  recommendation  of  judges,  for  pur- 
pose of  reorganizing  clerk's  office  following 
exposures    of   corruption    in    previous    regime, 


and  filled  that  office  1906-07;  practiced  with 
Gann  &  Peaks,  and  alone,  1907-12;  Assistant 
State's  Attorney  1913-19,  and  County  Attorney 
(and  ex-officio  attorney  for  all  county  officers) 
three  terms  during  that  period.  While  Assist- 
ant State's  Attorney  he  was  successively  as- 
sistant in  charge  of  Chicago  Municipal  Courts, 
assistant  in  charge  of  Cook  County  Grand 
Juries,  head  of  Indictment  Department,  assis- 
tant in  charge  of  Criminal  Court  trials,  and 
Chief  Assistant,  and  handled  police  graft  in- 
vestigation, "million  dollar  burglar  trust" 
prosecutions,  "Yellow  Kid"  confidence  game 
cases,  Ex-Senator  Lorimer-Munday-LaSalle 
Bank  cases,  and  numerous  other  important 
prosecutions  and  cases  of  public  interest. 
While  County  Attorney  he  questioned  the  va- 
lidity of  various  acts  of  the  County  Board,  and 
brought  about  a  reformation  of  County  govern- 
mental machinery. 

Has  practiced  alone  since  1919,  general 
practice.  Member  of  American  and  Illinois 
State  Bar  Associations,  and  Chicago  Law  In- 
stitute; member  and  officer  of  Chicago  Bar  As- 
sociation, (Grievance  Committee,  1918-20; 
Board  of  Managers,  1921-23;  Committee  on 
Administration  of  Criminal  Justice,  1921-26, 
Secretary  and  ex-officio  member  of  Board  of 
Managers,  1924-25  and  1925-26).  Phi  Delta 
Theta;  Phi  Delta  Phi;  S.  A.  R.;  Trustee  North 
Shore  Baptist  Church;  democrat;  member  Lin- 
coln Park  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.;  Oriental 
Consistory,  32  degree;  Medinah  temple,  A.  A. 
O.  N.  M.  S.,  and  other  fraternal  societies,  or- 
ganizations and  clubs.  Recreations:  bee-keep- 
ing and  horticulture  on  his  farm  named  "In- 
tervale," at  Cherry  Valley,  Illinois.  Home, 
5502  Magnolia  Avenue,  Chicago.  Office,  160 
North  La  Salle  Street. 

Francis  Grant  Blair  has  been  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  for  twenty  con- 
secutive years,  and  probably  no  individual  has 
exercised  a  greater  and  more  constructive  in- 
fluence on  Illinois  educational  history  than 
Mr.  Blair,  not  only  in  his  present  position  but 
throughout  the  service  he  has  rendered  as  a 
teacher  and  school  administrator. 

He  was  born  at  Nashville,  Illinois,  October 
30,  1864,  son  of  William  and  Mary  J.  (Crane) 
Blair.  Most  of  his  early  life  was  spent  on  a 
farm  in  Jefferson  County,  where  he  attended 
country  schools.  He  also  attended  the  Mount 
Vernon  High  School  and  for  several  years 
taught  a  rural  district.  In  1892  he  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Univer- 
sity, and  in  1897  received  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  from  Swarthmore  College  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  honorary  degree  Doctor 
of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Col- 
gate University  in  1912,  and  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University  in  1916.  Mr.  Blair's  active  educa- 
tional experience  covers  a  period  of  over  forty 
years.  After  his  work  in  country  schools  he 
was  principal  of  schools  in  the  village  of 
Maiden,  in  Bureau  County,  from  1886  to  1889, 
and  after  graduating  from  the  Normal  was 
principal  at  LeRoy,  in  McLean  County,  from 
1892  to  1895.  After  graduating  from  Swarth- 
more College  he  spent  two  years  as  principal 
of  the  Franklin  School  at  Buffalo,  New  York, 
a  position  that  brought  him  in  contact  with 
some  of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  country, 
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including  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University.  •  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  fellowship  in  Columbia  University 
for  1899,  but  about  the  same  time  was  offered 
a  position  in  the  Eastern  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Charleston,  just  opened,  and  he 
became  superintendent  of  the  training  depart- 
ment of  that  Normal  school,  serving  from- 
1899  to  1906.  The  special  recommendation  of 
fitness  that  made  him  so  effective  a  candidate 
for  the  nomination  as  well  as  for  subsequent 
elections  as  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  1906,  was  his  seven  years  of 
work  in  the  Normal  at  Charleston.  Doctor 
Blair  has  been  elected  six  consecutive  times 
as  state  superintendent.  At  the  Philadelphia 
meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association 
in  1926  he  was  elected  President  of  that  na- 
tion wide  organization. 

Doctor  Blair  has  visited  probably  every  im- 
portant community  in  the  state  in  the  course 
of  his  service,  delivering  educational  ad- 
dresses. A  volume  of  these  addresses  have 
been  published,  and  he  is  also  author  of 
"Schuylkill  River  Anthology,"  "Song  Bird 
Pageant,"  "Wreath  of  Wild  Flowers"  and 
"Liberty  Bell  Pageant."  Doctor  Blair  married 
in  1898,  Miss  Lillian  Caton  of  LeRoy,  Illinois. 

John  Franklin  Gillham,  Circuit  Judge  in 
the  Third  Judicial  District,  is  a  resident  of 
Edwardsville,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Illi- 
nois bar  thirty  years  and  is  in  his  ninth  year 
on  the  circuit  bench. 

Judge  Gillham  represents  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  distinguished  of  Illinois  pioneer 
names.  He  is  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Gill- 
ham, a  Scotch-Irishman  who  came  from  Ire- 
land in  1730  and  settled  in  Virginia,  and  sub- 
sequently in  South  Carolina.  By  different  en- 
listments and  in  different  organizations  he 
served  a  total  of  302  days  in  the  war  for 
independence.  Seven  of  his  sons  and  two  of 
his  sons-in-law  were  soldiers  in  the  same  war, 
five  of  his  sons  and  two  of  his  daughters  with 
their  families  came  to  Illinois.  It  is  probable 
that  the  ties  of  family  relationship  united  a 
larger  number  of  Gillhams  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Southern  Illinois  than  any  other  one 
relationship.  It  is  stated  that  in  1824  the 
Gillhams  and  their  kinsmen  as  a  solid  pha- 
lanx cast  five  hundred  votes  against  the  propo- 
sition to  make  Illinois  a  slave  state. 

One  of  the  sons  of  the  pioneer  American 
Gillham  was  James  Gillham,  who  moved  out 
to  Kentucky.  The  Kickapoo  Indians  came 
upon  his  settlement  in  1790  and  stole  his  wife 
and  three  children,  taking  them  to  Illinois. 
After  a  long  search  he  found  them  in  Central 
Illinois,  and  during  this  trip  he  became  at- 
tracted to  the  new  territory  and  in  1797  he 
settled  with  his  reunited  family  near  St.  Louis. 
It  was  his  accounts  sent  out  by  letters  and 
otherwise  that  attracted  his  brothers  and  other 
members  of  the  family.  John  Gillham,  the 
fourth  son  of  the  original  Thomas  Gillham  and 
the  direct  ancestor  of  Judge  Gillham  of  Ed- 
wardsville, served  with  the  Sixth  South  Caro- 
lina Regiment  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
enlisting  March  29,  1776,  and  being  discharged 
June  1,  1777.  He  was  also  in  the  South  Caro- 
lina Militia.  In  South  Carolina  he  married 
Sarah  Clark  and  they  had  a  family  of  twelve 


children,  six  sons  and  six  daughters.  John 
Gillham  with  his  family  arrived  in  Illinois 
and  settled  in  Monroe  County  in  1802,  but 
eventually  established  his  home  near  Wanda, 
where  he  died  in  1832. 

Ryderus  C.  Gillham,  the  third  son  of  John 
Gillham,  was  born  in  South  Carolina,  June  18, 
1773,  and  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age  when 
he  came  with  his  parents  to  Madison  County. 
By  a  land  grant  signed  by  President  James 
Monroe,  on  September  29,  1817,  he  was  given 
a  quarter  section  of  land  that  has  been  con- 
tinuously in  the  possession  of  the  Gillham 
family  of  Madison  County  for  over  a  century. 
One  of  the  strong  reasons  that  impelled  him 
to  come  to  Illinois  was  his  opposition  to  slav- 
ery. He  was  a  pioneer  in  establishing  the 
worship  and  organization  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Southern  Illinois.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Militia  and  the 
territorial  governor,  Edwards,  commissioned 
him  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  second  regiment 
of  the  territorial  militia.  He  was  a  juror  in 
the  first  murder  case  tried  in  Madison  County. 
The  first  wife  of  Ryderus  C.  Gillham  was  Su- 
sannah Brown,  who  was  the  mother  of  seven 
children.  Later  he  married  Ruhanna  (Pat- 
terson) Stockton,  and  to  this  union  were  born 
six  children. 

The  youngest  child  of  the  second  marriage 
was  Ryderus  C.  Gillham,  Jr.,  who  was  born 
July  3,  1836,  and  died  March  23,  1910.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  the  old  home 
community,  attended  McKendree  College  one 
year,  and  as  a  young  man  he  acquired  from 
the  other  heirs  the  possession  of  all  his  father's 
estate  except  that  of  his  brother  James.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  business  of  farming  for 
over  thirty  years,  and  after  1892  lived  in  his 
new  home  in  Edwardsville.  He  was  present 
at  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  in  Alton  in  Octo- 
ber, 1858,  and  all  his  life  was  devoted  to  the 
principles  of  the  republican  party.  He  be- 
came a  Mason  in  Edwardsville  Lodge  in  1863, 
and  was  active  in  both  the  York  and  Scottish 
Rite  bodies.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  local 
history,  and  particularly  the  annals  of  the 
Gillham  family,  and  did  much  to  preserve  a 
record  of  their  important  connections  with 
Illinois  affairs. 

On  December  29,  1858,  R.  C.  Gillham,  Jr., 
married  Miss  Emily  P.  Suringer.  They  cele- 
brated their  golden  wedding  anniversary  in 
1908  in  the  presence  of  four  children  and 
seven  grandchildren  besides  many  other  rela- 
tives. 

John  Franklin  Gillham  was  the  fourth  son 
of  R.  C.  and  Emily  P.  (Suringer)  Gillham,  and 
was  born  at  the  old  family  homestead  near 
Wanda,  March  4,  1870.  He  was  educated  in 
his  native  community,  spent  one  year  in  pre- 
paratory school  in  Evanston,  and  in  1892  grad- 
uated from  Shurtleff  College.  He  took  the  two 
years  course  in  law  at  Washington  University 
at  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1894. 
Since  then  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  in  Madison  County,  and 
since  1896  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ed- 
wardsville bar.  In  1904  he  was  elected  state's 
attorney  of  Madison  County  and  reelected  in 
1908,  both  times  on  the  republican  ticket.  In 
June,  1915,  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court.     On  the  bench  his  service  has  been 
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distinguished  by  the  integrity  of  purpose 
which  has  been  a  characteristic  of  the  Gill- 
ham  family,  by  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
law,  and  utmost  impartiality  in  applying  his 
decisions. 

Judge  Gillham  is  unmarried.  He  is  a  Scot- 
tish Rite  Mason  and  Shriner,  a  member  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America  and  Moose. 

Omer  Murphy  Willis,  M.  D.,  succeeded  to 
the  large  and  important  general  practice  long 
controlled  by  his  honored  father  in  the  city  of 
Metropolis,  judicial  center  of  Massac  County, 
and,  like  his  father  before  him,  he  has  gained 
secure  vantage  ground  as  one  of  the  represen- 
tative physicians  and  surgeons  of  this  county, 
with  reputation  for  exceptional  ability  in  his 
chosen  profession,  for  his  has  been  a  varied 
and  wide  experience,  besides  which  his  post- 
graduate courses  have  kept  him  in  the  closest 
touch  with  advances  made  in  medical  and  sur- 
gical science. 

Doctor  Willis  was  born  December  10,  1875, 
in  the  city  that  is  now  his  home,  and  he  is  a 
scion  of  sterling  pioneer  families  of  southern 
Illinois,  where  both  his  paternal  and  maternal 
grandfathers  settled  in  an  early  day  and  be- 
came successful  pioneer  exponents  of  farm 
industry.  The  Doctor  is  a  son  of  Dr.  John 
Tyler  Willis  and  Alice  (Bruner)  Willis,  the 
former  of  whom  was  born  in  Saline  County 
and  the  latter  in  Massac  County,  this  state. 
Moses  Willis,  grandfather  of  the  Doctor,  was 
born  in  Kentucky  and  his  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Martha  Davenport,  was  a  Cherokee 
Indian  woman  of  gracious  personality.  Moses 
Willis  became  prominently  associated  with  the 
early  industrial  and  civic  development  of  Sa- 
line and  Massac  Counties,  Illinois,  and  in  the 
latter  county  he  and  his  wife  passed  the  clos- 
ing years  of  their  lives.  The  maternal  grand- 
parents of  the  subject  of  this  review  were 
Abraham  and  Eliza  (Devers)  Bruner,  both 
natives  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Abra- 
ham Bruner  became  one  of  the  influential  pio- 
neer citizens  of  Massac  County,  where  he  re- 
claimed and  developed  a  productive  farm  and 
where  he  served  two  terms  as  county  sheriff, 
prior  to  the  building  of  any  railroad  line 
through  this  section  of  the  state.  As  sheriff 
he  resided  at  Metropolis,  and  it  was  there 
that  his  daughter  Alice  was  born,  she  having 
been  reared  and  educated  in  this  county  and 
her  marriage  to  Dr.  John  T.  Willis  having 
been  here  solemnized. 

Dr.  John  T.  Willis  received  excellent  educa- 
tional advantages  along  both  academic  and 
professional  lines,  and  he  was  long  engaged 
in  practice  at  Metropolis,  as  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  Massac  County,  be- 
sides which  he  owned  and  for  many  years  con- 
ducted a  well  appointed  drug  store  at  Metropo- 
lis, his  death  having  occurred  in  this  city  in 
October,  1914,  and  his  widow  being  still  a 
resident  of  her  native  city,  where  her  circle 
of  friends  is  limited  only  by  that  of  her  ac- 
quaintances. 

After  having  profited  by  the  advantages  of 
the  Metropolis  public  schools,  including  the 
high  school,  Dr.  Omer  M.  Willis  was  for  two 
years  a  student  in  the  college  conducted  by 
the  Christian  Brothers  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 


Missouri.  Thereafter  he  attended  the  St. 
Louis  Medical  College  three  years,  and  his 
technical  course  was  then  advanced  by  his 
entering  the  medical  department  of  the  great 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, where  he  continued  his  studies  two  years 
and  where  he  received  his  degree  of  Doctor 
'of  Medicine.  He  has  since  taken  various  post- 
graduate courses,  both  in  leading  institutions 
of  the  United  States  and  in  prominent  colleges 
and  clinics  of  Europe,  where  it  may  be  spe- 
cially noted  that  he  was  for  some  time  a  stu- 
dent in  the  medical  department  of  historic  old 
Heidelberg  University. 

In  1899  Doctor  Willis  became  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  general  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Metropolis,  where  he  thus  con- 
tinued his  services  four  years.  Thereafter  he 
did  important  post-graduate  work,  besides 
having  gained  valuable  clinical  experience  in 
St.  Louis  hospitals,  and  he  continued  his  resi- 
dence in  St.  Louis  until  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, in  1914,  when  he  returned  to  his  native 
city  and  assumed  the  large  professional  busi- 
ness of  his  father.  Here  he  is  not  only  uphold- 
ing the  high  professional  honors  of  the  family 
name  but  is  also  known  for  his  unwavering 
civic  loyalty  and  progressiveness.  The  Doc- 
tor's brother  Albert  is  engaged  in  the  success- 
ful practice  of  medicine  at  Decatur,  Illinois, 
and  his  brother  John  Herbert  is  engaged  in 
the  drug  business  at  Joppa,  this  state. 

Doctor  Willis  is  actively  identified  with  the 
Massac  County  Medical  Society,  the  Illinois 
State  Medical  Society  and  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  He  is  a  stalwart  in  the  local 
ranks  of  the  republican  party,  and  he  has 
given  effective  service  as  a  member  of  the  city 
council  of  Metropolis  and  as  justice  of  the 
peace.  He  and  his  wife  are  zealous  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  he  is  affi- 
liated with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Or- 
der of  Elks,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  and 
the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

In  February,  1910,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Dr.  Willis  to  Miss  Lelota  Shields,  who 
was  born  and  reared  in  White  County,  Illinois, 
and  who  is  a  daughter  of  George  and  Martha 
(Fitzsimmons)  Shields.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Willis 
have  two  fine  children — Margaret,  who  was 
born  in  1911,  and  John  T.,  who  was  born  in 
1917. 

Henry  W.  Krohn.  An  educator  of  most 
substantial  ability,  Henry  W.  Krohn  has  been 
for  twenty  years  connected  with  the  public 
schools  of  New  Athens  in  St.  Clair  County. 

Mr.  Krohn  was  born  in  Hanover,  Germany, 
July  8,  1873,  son  of  John  and  Johanna  Krohn, 
who  spent  all  their  years  in  Germany.  He 
acquired  a  good  education  in  the  old  country, 
attending  the  common  schools  and  the  real- 
schule  (high  school)  at  Hagen,  Germany.  He 
pursued  the  regular  literai*y  course,  and  also 
had  training  in  electrical  engineering  and 
mechanics. 

Mr.  Krohn  came  alone  to  America  in  July, 
1892,  and  for  about  one  year  lived  with  some 
relatives  on  a  farm.  For  two  years  he  at- 
tended the  Central  Wesleyan  College  and  be- 
gan his  teaching  work  in  St.  Clair  County, 
Illinois.     After  three  years  of  teaching,   Mr. 
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Krohn  was  persuaded  by  his  physician  to  get 
into  outdoor  activities,  and  for  about  three 
years  his  chief  aim  was  to  restore  his  health. 
He  worked  in  the  woods  and  lumber  camps, 
and  in  other  occupations  over  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado and  California.  For  some  time  he  was 
employed  in  the  car  shops  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railway. 

Once  more  restored  to  vigorous  health,  Mr. 
Krohn  returned  to  St.  Clair  County,  Illinois, 
and  engaged  in  school  work  at  New  Athens. 
He  subsequently  spent  seven  quarters  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  one  term  in  Wash- 
ington University  in  St.  Louis,  advancing  his 
own  studies.  Mr.  Krohn  became  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  New  Athens  in  1907  and 
for  a  number  of  years  has  been  superintendent 
of  schools  there,  and  principal  of  the  com- 
munity high  school.  The  people  of  that  com- 
munity regard  him  as  an  ideal  leader  in  school 
work,  and  repose  in  him  the  utmost  confidence 
as  an  educator  and  man. 

Mr.  Krohn  married  in  September,  1903,  Miss 
Rosalie  Anna  Schubert,  who  was  born  in  this 
county,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Rosalie  Anna 
Schubert.  She  has  two  sisters,  Barbara  and 
Anna,  and  four  brothers,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Leo 
and  Edward.  Mr.  Krohn  is  affiliated  with  the 
Masonic  Lodge  and  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Evangelical  Church. 

Hugh  Vincent  Murray,  state's  attorney  of 
Clinton  County,  Illinois,  was  born  in  Carlyle 
September  2,  1870.  His  father,  Matthew 
Peter  Murray,  who  died  September  26,  1920, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years,  was  also 
born  in  Carlyle,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870, 
practiced  law  in  Clinton  County,  Illinois,  until 
1902,  when  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
to  take  the  position  of  general  counsel  for  one 
of  the  largest  banking  trust  companies  of 
that  city,  and  continued  as  the  legal  repre- 
sentative of  that  institution  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  While  living  in  Carlyle,  Matthew 
Peter  Murray  held  the  office  of  state's  attor- 
ney for  sixteen  years.  His  son,  Hugh,  is 
serving  his  eighteenth  year.  In  his  lifetime, 
Matthew  Peter  Murray  was  considered  one 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  Southei'n  Illinois,  and 
when  he  removed  to  St.  Louis  he  was  soon 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  St.  Louis  bar.  So  many  attorneys  made  a 
practice  of  consulting  him  over  intricate  ques- 
tions arising  in  their  own  practice,  that  he  be- 
came known  as  the  lawyers'  lawyer  of  St. 
Louis. 

Mary  Ann  McGaffigan  and  Matthew  Peter 
Murray  were  married  in  1869  and  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  is  their  oldest  son.  Alto- 
gether there  were  twelve  children,  of  whom 
seven  are  still  living.  One  of  them,  M.  P. 
Murray,  Jr.,  is  commissioner  of  finance  of 
the  City  of  East  St.  Louis.  Another,  Richard 
L.,  is  cashier  of  the  State  Bank  of  Prairie  Du 
Rocher,  Illinois.  The  remaining  children, 
three  sisters  and  a  brother,  reside  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

Hugh  Vincent  Murray  attended  the  paro- 
chial school  at  Carlyle,  Illinois,  and  received 
his  higher  education  in  St.  Joseph's  College, 
Teutopolis,  Illinois,  graduating  there  in  1889 
with  a  degree  of  B.  A.  He  taught  school  two 
years  and  read  law  in  his  father's  office,  was 


admitted  to  the  bar  in  1894,  and  spent  about 
a  year  in  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Murray,  McHale  and  Mur- 
ray. In  the  fall  of  1896,  Mr.  Murray  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  served  one 
term,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  moved  to 
Chicago,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  prosecuting  attorney  under 
Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison.  While  holding 
this  position  he  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  John  J.  Feeley,  but  this  partnership  was 
dissolved  shortly  after  Mr.  Feeley  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1900. 

When  Matthew  Peter  Murray  removed  to 
St.  Louis  in  1902,  his  son  Hugh  returned  to 
his  home  at  Carlyle,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided. He  held  the  office  of  master  in  chan- 
cery of  Clinton  County  from  1903  to  1908, 
when  he  was  elected  state's  attorney  and  he  is 
now  serving  his  fifth  term  in  that  office. 

In  1905  Mr.  Murray  and  H.  J.  C.  Beckmeyer 
became  law  partners,  but  the  partnership  was 
dissolved  about  two  years  afterwards.  Later 
Andrew  O.  Niehoff  and  Mr.  Murray  became 
law  partners  and  now  are  engaged  as  such 
under  the  firm  name  of  Murray  and  Niehoff. 

Mr.  Murray  married  Mary  Ellen  Hogan  of 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  February  16,  1904. 
They  have  four  children,  Mary  Ellen,  Jr., 
Hugh  Vincent,  Jr.,  Matthew  Edward  and 
Mary  Ann.  Mr.  Murray  is  a  Roman  Catholic, 
a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  Cath- 
olic Order  of  Foresters,  Modern  Woodman  of 
America,  Catholic  Knights  of  Illinois,  Missouri 
Athletic  Association,  Clinton  County  Bar  As- 
sociation, Illinois  State  Bar  Association,  and 
the  Commercial  Law  League  of  America.  In 
politics  he  is  a  democrat. 

Albert  Bailey  George.  In  November,  1924, 
the  citizens  of  Chicago  tried  out  a  new  experi- 
ment when  they  elected  Albert  Bailey  George, 
a  well  known  colored  lawyer,  to  the  Municipal 
bench.  That  the  experiment  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  success  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
although  at  the  outset  he  feared  prejudice,  he 
has  met  with  little,  his  knowledge  of  law,  tact, 
fairness  and  judicial  bearing  having  gained 
him  appreciation,  as  well  as  assisting  to  solve 
the  race  problem  which  exists  in  all  large 
cities. 

Judge  George  was  born  at  Washington  D. 
C,  October  23,  1873,  and  is  a  son  of  William 
Marshall  and  Dellaphine  (Brown)  George,  the 
latter  of  whom  is  deceased  while  the  former 
is  still  a  resident  of  Washington.  William 
Marshall  George  was  born  in  Virginia  and 
Mrs.  George  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
they  were  the  parents  of  seven  children,  of 
whom  six  survive.  After  attending  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Washington,  Judge  George 
pursued  a  course  at  the  Spencerian  Business 
College  and  from  Washington  went  to  Al- 
toona,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  read  law  in 
the  office  of  Nicholas  P.  Mervine,  one  of  the 
foremost  lawyers  of  that  city.  While  at  Al- 
toona  he  also  acted  as  clerk  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  James  B.  Raymond,  an  alderman  and 
justice  of  the  peace  of  that  city.  In  1896 
Judge  George  located  at  Chicago  and  took  up 
the  study  of  law  in  the  law  school  of  North- 
western University,  graduating  therefrom  in 
June,    1897,   with   the   degree    of   Bachelor   of 
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Laws.  Admitted  to  practice  at  that  time,  on 
December  1st  he  opened  a  law  office  in  the  old 
Chicago  Opera  House  Building-,  whence  he 
removed  in  1898  to  the  Ashland  Block,  155 
North  Clark  Street,  where  he  has  maintained 
an  office  ever  since,  successfully  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law. 

In  the  summer  of  1924  Judge  George  was 
brought  forward  by  his  friends  and  the  repub- 
lican political  leaders  in  his  ward  as  the 
republican  candidate  for  judge  of  the  Munici- 
pal Court,  of  Chicago;  he  was  indorsed  by 
many  organizations  and  had  the  unusual  dis- 
tinction of  united  support  by  the  colored  peo- 
ple themselves.  The  Chicago  Bar  Association 
also  endorsed  his  candidacy,  saying  in  its  re- 
port, "We  deem  him  qualified  for  the  office  he 
seeks."  In  the  November  election  he  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority,  receiving  nearly 
half  million  votes.  He  was  inducted  into  office 
December  1,  1924,  being  assigned  by  Chief 
Justice  Olson  to  preside  over  a  non-jury  court, 
where  for  the  following  several  months  he  dis- 
posed of  a  large  number  of  important  civil 
suits.  He  has  since  presided  with  equal  satis- 
faction to  litigants  and  the  public  in  various 
other  branches  of  the  Municipal  Court.  Judge 
George's  court,  due  to  his  thoroughly  estab- 
lished reputation  for  honesty,  uprightness  and 
sense  of  justice,  is  always  favored  by  litigants 
and  lawyers  who  are  in  accord  with  and  ap- 
preciate his  qualities  in  these  respects,  and 
has  received  many  tributes  of  praise  from 
those  whose  court  matters  have  come  under 
his  jurisdiction.  Upon  the  occasion  of  his  as- 
suming the  bench  as  above,  Edward  H. 
Wright,  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Commerce 
Commission  presided,  and  addresses  paying 
tributes  to  Judge  George  were  made  by  Harry 
Olson,  Chief  Justice;  Albert  C.  Barnes,  Judge 
of  the  Appellate  Court;  Judge  Samuel  Trude 
of  the  Municipal  Court;  Roy  West;  Alexander 
W.  Fyfe,  President  of  the  Hamilton  Club; 
Anthony  Czarnecki,  Election  Commissioner; 
Robert  E.  Crowe,  State's  Attorney;  John  Pass- 
more,  Clerk  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Chicago; 
Joseph  F.  Haas,  County  Recorder,  and  others. 

Judge  George  was  for  several  years  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Provident 
Hospital.  He  has  been  secretary  of  the  bene- 
ficiary board  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and 
has  various  other  positions  in  civic  and  wel- 
fare organizations,  among  them  the  Chicago 
Urban  League.  He  is  an  active  member  of 
Grace  Presbyterian  Church,  which  he  joined 
the  day  after  he  arrived  at  Chicago. 

Judge  George  married  Miss  Maude  J.  Rob- 
erts, a  widely  known  soprano  soloist  and  con- 
cert singer  of  note,  who  studied  under  the 
famous  Herman  Devries.  She  is  chairman 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  Indiana  Avenue 
Branch  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation, and  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Directors.  Judge  and  Mrs.  George 
have  one  son:     Albert  Roberts  George. 

George  W.  Niedringhaus.  While  the  Nied- 
ringhaus  family  has  been  conspicuous  in  the 
industrial  and  political  affairs  of  the  City  of 
St.  Louis  for  seventy  years,  the  name  in  Illi- 
nois especially  associated  with  the  founding 
and  upbuilding  of  an  industrial  city  that  in 
the  census  of  1920  had  a  population  of  15,000. 


Granite  City  in  Madison  County  was  estab- 
lished on  land  owned  by  the  Niedringhaus 
family  and  around  the  central  plant  of  the 
National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Company. 
Granite  City  is  now  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
trial centers  of  Southern  Illinois,  and  in  its 
growth  and  prosperity  the  Niedringhaus  fam- 
ily has  exerted  a  steadily  progressive  influence. 

The  founders  of  the  town  were  the  late 
William  F.  Niedringhaus  and  his  brother, 
Frederick  G.  Niedringhaus.  These  brothers 
were  born  in  Westphalia,  Germany,  sons  of 
Frederick  W.  and  Mary  Niedringhaus.  They 
were  reared  and  educated  in  the  old  country 
and  came  to  the  United  States  about  1855. 
William  F.  Niedringhaus  learned  the  business 
of  manufacturing  tinware  and  he  was  the 
first  man  in  America  to  introduce  enameling 
on  sheet  iron,  becoming  the  founder  of  an  in- 
dustry which  is  now  represented  by  hundreds 
of  plants.  However,  the  largest  single  indus- 
try of  the  kind  that  of  Granite  City,  the 
National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Company. 
William  F.  and  his  brother,  Fred  G.,  estab- 
lished the  old  St.  Louis  Stamping  Company 
in  St.  Louis,  and  there  did  some  pioneer  work 
in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate.  It  was  in 
1896  that  the  Niedringhaus  Brothers  began  the 
building  of  an  immense  plant  on  land  owned 
by  them  and  thus  established  Granite  City, 
which  was  laid  out  on  modern  lines  of  town 
building.  Before  the  death  of  William  F. 
Niedringhaus  the  National  Enameling  & 
Stamping  Company  was  employing  4,000  peo- 
ple and  many  other  interests  had  been  grouped 
around  this  central  industry.  He  was  di- 
rector-general of  the  National  Enameling  & 
Stamping  Company,  was  president  of  the 
Granite  City  Gas  Light  Company,  and  was 
one  of  the  men  chiefly  responsible  for  getting 
the  plants  of  the  American  Steel  Foundry  and 
Commonwealth  Steel  Company  established  at 
Granite  City.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Gran- 
ite City  National  Bank  and  the  Granite  City 
Realty  Company.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Lindell  Avenue  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  founded  as  a  monument 
to  a  dead  son  the  Niedringhaus  Memorial 
Hospital. 

George  W.  Niedringhaus,  a  son  of  William 
F.  and  Mary  (Bittner)  Niedringhaus,  has  for 
many  years  been  identified  with  the  industrial 
interests  centered  at  Granite  City.  He  was 
born  in  St.  Louis,  May  20,  1864,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools,  in  the  Smith  Acad- 
emy at  St.  Louis,  and  the  Williston  Seminary 
of  Massachusetts. 

In  his  nineteenth  year  he  returned  home 
to  join  his  father  in  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, and  by  a  thorough  apprenticeship 
learned  all  details  of  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment as  well  as  the  executive  offices.  In  1889 
he  was  made  general  superintendent  of  the 
old  St.  Louis  Stamping  Company.  On  the 
founding  of  Granite  City  in  1896  by  his  father 
and  his  uncle,  F.  G.  Niedringhaus,  the  works 
were  removed  to  the  new  location  and  a  great- 
ly enlarged  plant  established.  George  W. 
Niedringhaus  was  made  factory  manager  and 
put  in  active  control  of  the  Niedringhaus  real 
estate  interests.  He  became  vice  president 
and  a  director  of  the  National  Enameling  and 
Stamping  Company,   which   in   1899   absorbed 
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the  old  St.  Louis  Stamping  Company.  Of  the 
corporation  his  uncle  Frederick  G.  Niedring- 
haus  is  president.  He  was  manager  of  the 
steel  mills  of  the  company  at  Granite  City, 
and  has  been  president  of  these  mills  since 
1919.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Steel  Foundry  and  the  Common- 
wealth Steel  Company,  and  is  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Granite  City  National  Bank 
and  president  of  the  Granite  City  Gas  and 
Fuel  Company. 

Mr.  Niedringhaus  retains  his  residence  in 
the  City  of  St.  Louis.  He  has  been  a  con- 
spicuous factor  in  republican  party  politics 
for  many  years,  and  is  well  known  in  the 
National  councils  of  the  party.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  St.  Louis,  the  St.  Louis  Country, 
the  Florissant  Valley  and  Racquet  Clubs,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

On  November  12,  1889,  he  married  Miss 
Fanita  Hayward  of  St.  Louis.  Five  sons  were 
born  to  their  marriage,  Hayward,  Marion, 
Francis,  Erwin  and  George,  Jr. 

Benjamin  E.  and  James  W.  Twitchell, 
M.  D.  Prominent  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
Belleville,  Benjamin  E.  and  James  W.  Twitch- 
ell are  brothers  who  have  been  associated  in 
practice  there  for  over  twenty  years. 

Benjamin  E.  Twitchell  was  born  at  Eliza- 
bethtown.  Illinois,  February  5,  1867,  son  of 
Capt.  La  Fayette  and  Harriet  A.  (Steele) 
Twitchell.  His  grandfather  was  a  native  of 
Maine  and  of  the  old  New  England  Twitchell 
family.  He  was  a  pioneer  settler  of  Illinois, 
coming  West  by  way  of  Pittsburgh  and  the 
Ohio  River.  Doctor  Twitchell's  maternal 
grandfather,  James  Steele,  was  a  native  of 
Ireland.  Capt.  La  Fayette  Twitchell,  who 
died  in  1909,  was  a  Union  soldier  with  the  One 
Hundred  Thirty-first  Illinois  Infantry  through- 
out the  Civil  war,  rising  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. After  the  war  for  many  years  he  was 
permanent  in  the  affairs  of  Southern  Illinois, 
being  clerk  of  court  of  Hardin  County,  post- 
master of  Elizabethtown,  was  a  member  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  had 
fifty  years  of  affiliation  with  the  I.  0.  0.  F. 
His  wife  died  in  1916.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  four  children:  Dr.  Robert  A.,  who 
married  Laura  L.  Simmons  and  has  a  daugh- 
ter, Ouida;  La  Fayette,  Jr.,  who  married  Mary 
Ledbetter  and  has  one  daughter,  Edna;  Benja- 
min E.  and  James  W. 

Benjamin  E.  Twitchell  was  educated  in 
public  schools  at  Elizabethtown,  had  normal 
school  training  and  taught  school  three  terms. 
He  studied  medicine  in  the  Marion  Sims  Med- 
ical College  of  St.  Louis,  graduating  in  1891. 
Soon  afterwards  he  located  at  Belleville  and 
has  been  engaged  in  general  practice  ever 
since  with  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  his  profession  in  St.  Clair  County. 
He  has  served  as  county  coroner  and  county 
phvsician  and  during  the  World  war  was  med- 
ical examiner  for  the  county  draft  board. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Twitchell  married  in  May, 
1895,  at  Marion,  Iowa,  Miss  Emma  Davis, 
daughter  of  James  A.  and  Mary  Davis.  Her 
mother  died  in  1914  and  her  father  in  1892. 
Her  father  was  a  physician,  was  a  soldier  in 
the  Civil  war  and  a  man  of  prominence  in  his 
profession  and  in  citizenship.    Mrs.  Twitchell's 


bi-others  and  sisters  were:  Fred;  Dr.  Jacob, 
Mrs.  Rose  Sturtz,  who  is  the  mother  of  eleven 
children;  Frank,  now  deceased;  and  Alice. 

The  five  children  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Twitch- 
ell are:  Miss  Angie  Ruth,  born  in  1896; 
Standlee,  a  medical  student;  Helen,  attend- 
ing the  University  of  Illinois;  Benjamin  E.,  Jr. 
who  is  taking  his  medical  course  at  Washing- 
ton University  in  St.  Louis;  and  Miss  Marion, 
a  student  in  the  Monticello  Seminary  at  God- 
frey, Illinois.  Doctor  Twitchell  and  family 
are  Methodists.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  Mod- 
ern Woodmen  of  America,  the  Court  of  Houor, 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters;  is  a  member 
of  the  County,  State  and  American  Medical 
Associations,  and  is  a  director  of  the  Belle- 
ville Bank  &  Trust  Company. 

His  brother,  Dr.  James  W.  Twitchell,  was 
born  June  30,  1869,  and  acquired  his  educa- 
tion in  the  same  schools.  He  took  his  medical 
course  at  the  Marion-Sims  Medical  College  at 
St.  Louis,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1898. 
After  graduating  he  took  up  hospital  work  at 
Lead,  South  Dakota,  for  the  Homestead  Min- 
ing Company.  He  remained  there  a  year  and 
while  there,  met  and  married  Miss  Bertha 
Pierce,  member_of  an  old  family  from  Bos- 
ton. Dr.  James  W.  Twitchell  in  1901  returned 
to  Illinois  and  has  since  been  associated  in 
practice  with  his  brother  at  Belleville. 

Eugene  Willard  Montgomery  is  proprie- 
tor of  William  Hoskins  and  Company,  whole- 
sale and  retail  lumber  merchants  at  Galena, 
a  business  that  was  established  in  1854,  when 
the  Mississippi  River  was  practically  the  only 
artery  of  commerce  for  heavy  traffic  north  or 
south  through  the  center  of  the  Mississippi 
basin.  The  founder  of  this  business,  which 
has  been  in  existence  over  seventy  years,  was 
William  Hoskins,  whose  daughter  is  the  wife 
of  Eugene  Willard  Montgomery.  Mr.  Hos- 
kins first  started  in  the  lumber  business  in 
Apple  River,  Illinois,  in  1854,  soon  after  the 
Illinois  Central  reached  that  point.  He  came 
to  Galena  in  October,  1879,  and  for  over 
thirty  years  he  received  his  supply  of  lumber 
by  raft  from  Mississippi  River  points. 

Eugene  Willard  Montgomery,  who  came  to 
Galena  in  January,  1880,  was  born  at  Mc- 
Cutchensville,  Wyandot  County,  Ohio,  October 
24,  1853,  son  of  Dr.  John  and  Harriet  Newell 
(Willard)  Montgomery.  Through  his  mother 
he  is  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Alden  and 
Priscilla  Mullins,  who  came  over  in  the  May- 
flower December  21,  1620.  Mr.  Montgomery's 
maternal  grandparents  were  John  Griswald 
and  Melissa  (Peabody)  Willard.  John  Gris- 
wald Willard  was  born  at  Westerfield,  Con- 
necticut, February  25,  1802,  being  a  direct 
descendant  of  Maj.  Simon  Willard  of  Colonial 
wars  fame.  John  G.  Willard  died  at  West 
Millgrove,  Ohio,  February  4,  1859.  He  mar- 
ried, April  16,  1828,  Melissa  Peabody,  who 
was  born  at  North  Stonington,  Connecticut, 
November  26,  1805,  and  died  at  West  Mill- 
grove,  January  5,  1893.  The  paternal  grand- 
father of  Eugene  W.  Montgomery  was  Wil- 
liam Montgomery,  who  was  born  at  Red  Stone 
in  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  November 
21,  1791,  and  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  War 
of  1812  in  Company  A,  Allen's  Company  of 
the  Ohio   Militia.     He  received   an   honorable 
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discharge  from  that  organization.  He  was  an 
early  settler  at  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio,  where  he 
died  February  8,  1851.  He  married  at  Ross, 
in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  September  16,  1819, 
Elizabeth  Gregg,  who  was  born  at  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  February  21,  1800,  and  died  at 
Mount   Gilead   September   1,   1883. 

Dr.  John  Montgomery  was  born  at  Mount 
Gilead,  Ohio,  May  21,  1822,  and  in  1843  grad- 
uated in  medicine  from  the  Western  Reserve 
Medical  College  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  When 
leaving  home  for  college,  he  walked  the  en- 
tire distance,  as  there  were  no  railroads  in 
those  days.  He  practiced  his  profession  in 
Ohio  approximately  thirty-seven  years  and  in 
Apple  River,  Illinois,  over  three  years,  1867- 
70.  During  the  Civil  war  for  a  short  time  in 
1862-63,  he  was  on  duty  guarding  Confed- 
erate prisoners  on  Johnson's  Island  in  Lake 
Erie.  Dr.  John  Montgomery  died  at  Adrian, 
in  Seneca  County,  Ohio,  January  29,  1885. 
On  May  19,  1846,  he  married  Harriet  Newell 
Willard  at  West  Millgrove  in  Wood  County, 
Ohio,  (a  noble,  Christian  woman  of  the  Pres- 
byterian faith).  She  was  born  at  Trenton, 
in  Oneida  County,  New  York,  April  2,  1831, 
and  died  at  Adrian,  September  11,  1888. 

Eugene  Willard  Montgomery  attended  pub- 
lic schools  and  as  a  youth  took  up  telegraphy. 
He  was  the  first  agent  and  operator  at  Carey, 
Ohio,  for  the  Hocking  Valley  Railroad  Com- 
pany, resigning  December  20,  1879.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, among  other  telegraphers  all  over 
the  country,  received  the  final  message  sent 
out  by  Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  inventor  of 
the  telegraph,  using  the  original  instrument 
he  had  used  in  transmitting  his  first  dispatch. 
This  final  message  was  sent  in  September, 
1871,  and  read:  "To  all  Telegraph  Operators 
Throughout  the  World,  Peace  on  Earth  Good 
Will  Toward  Men.     God  Bless  You  All." 

Mr.  Montgomery  removed  from  Carey,  Ohio, 
to  Galena,  Illinois,  in  January,  1880,  and 
since  then  has  had  an  active  part  in  the  Wil- 
liam Hoskins  &  Company  lumber  business.  In 
October,  1912,  he  organized  the  First  State 
and  Savings  Bank  at  Galena,  and  has  since 
been  its  president. 

Mr.  Montgomery  is  a  member  of  the  May- 
flower Society,  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  of  the  War 
of  1812,  the  latter  of  which  he  served  as  a 
director  for  Illinois  for  several  years  and 
various  other  patriotic  organizations.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  National  Historical  Society 
of  Illinois,  the  New  York  Genealogical  and 
Biographical  Society,  the  New  England  His- 
torical Society,  being  one  of  the  vice  presi- 
dents of  Illinois  for  the  Journal  of  American 
History.  He  is  a  member  of  the  John  Alden 
Kindred  of  America,  of  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, also  Midwest  Chapter  of  the  same  of 
Chicago,  Saratoga  Battle  Field  Association  of 
New  York,  Ohio  Society  of  Chicago,  and  the 
Old  Time  Telegraphers  Association.  He  is 
a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason, 
member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  a  republican 
in  politics.  He  and  his  family  are  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  gave 
"The  Grant"  gavel  to  the  National  Republican 
Convention  in  Chicago  in  June,  1888.  He  and 
his  late  partner,  T.  J.  Bermingham,  also  do- 
nated, July  4,  1890,  lots  5  and  6  in  token  of 


the  high  esteem  in  which  he  held  General 
Grant,  which  is  now  a  part  of  Grant  Park  at 
Galena.  They  also  got  from  the  Government, 
April  27,  1896,  General  Grant's  birthday,  a 
loan  for  park  purposes  of  one  of  the  most 
historical  souvenirs  of  the  Civil  war,  a  brass 
cannon,  made  in  England,  with  the  following 
inscription  on  same:  "Presented  to  the  Sove- 
reign State  of  South  Carolina  by  one  of  her 
Citizens  residing  abroad  in  commemoration  of 
the  20th  of  December,  1860,"  they  paying  all 
the  necessary  expense.  The  cannon  saw  hard 
service  judging  from  the  dents  on  same,  and 
was  captured  by  the  Union  Army  a  short 
time  before  the  close  of  the  Civil  war.  It 
adorns  Grant  Park  and  is  greatly  admired  by 
all.  Mr.  Montgomery  was  presidential  elector 
on  the  McKinley  and  Hobart  ticket  in  1896 
from  the  Ninth  Illinois  District.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery compiled  the  Willard-Peabody  gene- 
alogy in  1915,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  many  of 
the  libraries  throughout  the  United   States. 

He  married  at  Apple  River,  Illinois,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1877,  Miss  Kate  Clark  Hoskins,  born 
at  Apple  River  April  11,  1856,  daughter  of 
William  Hoskins.  Their  oldest  child,  Maude, 
was  born  at  Carey,  Ohio,  November  24,  1877, 
and  died  at  Galena,  April  9,  1884.  Their 
youngest  child,  Fannie  Victoria,  born  at  Ga- 
lena May  11,  1889,  died  December  2,  1894. 
The  surviving  children  are  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter. The  son,  Shelley  Hoskins  Montgomery, 
now  associated  with  his  father  in  William 
Hoskins  &  Company,  was  born  at  Galena, 
March  31,  1880,  and  graduated  in  1898  from 
Shattuck  School,  Faribault,  Minnesota.  The 
daughter  is  Mrs.  Harriet  Montgomery  Priest- 
ley, born  November  8,  1883,  at  Galena,  Illi- 
nois, and  graduated  in  1913  from  Kemper 
Hall,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  She  married  Harry 
Tyack  Priestley  at  Galena,  November  23, 
1910.  He  was  born  at  Mineral  Point,  Wis- 
consin, October  1,  1876,  and  died  at  Galena, 
Illinois,  December  3,  1921.  She  has  a  sur- 
viving daughter,  Kate  Willard  Priestley,  born 
at  Galena,  June  21,  1914. 

Haag  Brothers  Company.  George  A.  Haag 
and  Albert  R.  Haag,  twin  brothers,  are  the 
prosperous  and  reputable  owners  of  the  well 
known  business  establishment  of  Haag  Broth- 
ers Company,  Peoria.  They  were  born  at 
Rock  Falls,  Whiteside  County,  Illinois,  on  the 
30th  of  March,  1879,  and  were  forced  to  begin 
business  before  they  reached  their  maturity. 
In  early  childhood  they  were  sent  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  there  received  about  all  the 
education  they  were  permitted  to  secure,  owing 
to  the  death  of  their  father  when  they  were 
still  quite  young  and  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  compelled  to  begin  business  action  for 
themselves.  As  the  entire  support  of  the 
family  fell  upon  their  mother,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  school  and  assist  her  to  earn  a 
living  for  all.  They  began  work  with  differ- 
ent concerns  at  Rock  Falls,  and  were  able 
to  assist  their  mother  greatly,  but  what  they 
earned  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  their  growing 
demands.  Hoping  to  find  better  and  more  re- 
munerative work,  they  finally  went  to  Peoria 
where  they  secured  positions  as  assistants 
and  helpers  in  the  blacksmith  trade  of  that 
big  city.     For  twelve  eventful  years  they  pur- 
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sued  that  taxing  business,  and  greatly  aided 
their  mother  in  caring  for  her  family.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  they  were  grown-up  men 
with  an  abundance  of  energy  and  ambition 
and  had  begun  action  for  themselves. 

But  they  were  not  satisfied  with  mere  wages 
or  trifling  profits  and  during  the  latter  part  of 
of  the  period  began  to  plan  for  something- 
higher  and  better  from  the  business  viewpoint. 
Both  had  a  tendency  toward  invention,  and  at 
an  early  date  realized  that  in  the  world  of 
mechanics  were  abundant  opportunities  to  in- 
vent mechanisms  that  might  make  them  both 
rich  and  famous.  They  realized  what  Edison 
and  other  inventors  had  accomplished  and  were 
still  accomplishing,  so  they  set  their  wits  and 
wisdoms  at  work  and  began  to  devise  ingenious 
contrivances  to  save  the  time  of  purchasers 
and  give  them  better  results  from  the  money 
standpoint.  The  hard  work  and  severe  and 
perplexing  trials  through  which  their  mother 
had  passed  no  doubt  added  to  the  stimulus 
back  of  their  plans  and  efforts.  Thus  the 
minds  of  both  were  almost  spontaneously  di- 
rected to  the  task  of  devising  mechanisms 
that  would  minimize  the  drudgery  of  the  house- 
wife. 

They  continued  their  efforts  until  finally, 
about  the  year  1910,  they  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  a  power  washing  machine  was 
the  device  that  would  give  the  best  and  most 
satisfactory  results.  By  devoting  all  their 
spare  time  and  their  evenings  to  this  task, 
they  finally  were  ready  to  surprise  and  de- 
light the  mothers  in  thousands  of  homes.  The 
first  machine  which  they  placed  upon  the  mar- 
ket was  operated  by  means  of  a  gasoline  en- 
gine and  while  the  results  were  not  wholly 
satisfactory  yet  they  were  most  encouraging 
and  promising.  With  the  faults  of  the  first 
device  before  them,  they  immediately  began 
the  construction  of  a  new  machine,  with  all 
the  errors  of  the  former  device  eliminated. 
Soon  the  new  machine  was  placed  upon  the 
market  with  much  better  results. 

In  1912  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  could  accomplish  better  results  both  for 
themselves  and  the  public  by  completely  leav- 
ing their  old  business  and  devoting  their  whole 
time  and  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
power  washing  machines.  Thereupon  they 
rented  a  small  corner  of  the  building  at  812-16 
North  Commercial  Street,  Peoria,  then  occu- 
pied by  the  Western  Stove  Works,  and  began 
work  in  earnest  along  the  newly  determined 
lines.  Thus  far  the  machines  which  they  had 
devised  were  intended  almost  wholly  for  the 
use  of  the  farmwife,  but  now  they  began  to 
direct  their  efforts  toward  a  washing  machine 
that  would  serve  both  the  farmers  and  the 
city  residents.  Soon  they  realized  that  even 
better  results  could  be  accomplished  with  a 
small  electric  motor  attached  than  with  a  big, 
noisy  and  cumbersome  gasoline  engine.  So 
they  redoubled  their  studies  and  efforts  to 
attain  their  fresh  ideals  and  ere  long  had  a 
new  machine  equipped  with  an  electric  motor. 

Great  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  machine 
that  would  be  practically  perfect  from  the 
very  start.  Soon  it  was  placed  before  the 
public,  with  the  result  that  in  a  short  time 
they  were  swamped  with  orders  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.     This  forced  them  to  ex- 
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pand  or  extend  their  business  quarters  and 
to  employ  additional  assistance  or  help.  They 
finally  secured  the  entire  main  floor  of  the 
building  occupied,  but  even  that  extension  soon 
became  too  small  for  their  trade.  Their 
growth  was  remarkable — almost  phenomenal. 
In  a  short  time  they  took  possession  of  the 
whole  two-story  building,  and  many  more  em- 
ployes were  added  to  their  steadily  and  rap- 
idly increasing  force.  Quickly  the  machines 
were  passing  out  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Again  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  con- 
sider remarkable  expansion.  In  1918  they 
saw  that  their  quarters  were  becoming  too 
small.  So  the  following  spring  they  pur- 
chased a  site  for  a  new  and  adequate  building 
in  East  Peoria,  and  in  a  short  time  erected 
their  present  splendid  $200,000  structure  which 
bears  their  name  and  is  at  last  the  realization 
of  their  most  ardent  aspirations  or  dreams. 
Now  they  manufacture  from  75  to  80  ma- 
chines per  day  and  employ  about  100  workers. 
Still  it  is  yet  necessary  for  them  to  consider 
the  problem  of  additional  expansion  and  ac- 
cordingly they  have  purchased  adjacent  tracts 
of  land  to  be  ready  for  the  additional  rise 
that  is  sure  to  come  soon.  Their  success  is 
both  striking  and  extraordinary  and  is  a  sur- 
prising proof  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
when  real  ability  is  put  to  the  crucial  test. 
Their  building  is  not  dingy  and  repulsive  to 
the  sight,  but  is  fronted  with  beautiful  trees 
and  surrounded  with  a  picturesque  lawn  en- 
veloped with  flowers  and  shrubbery  that  at- 
tracts the  eye  and  kindles  the  outbursts  of 
sentiment  of  all  passers-by. 

George  Haag  married  Miss  Daisy  Lulay 
and  they  have  one  daughter,  Ruth.  Albert 
married  Miss  Anna  Gogele  and  by  her  has  one 
son,  Albert,  Jr.  Both  brothers  are  stanch  re- 
publicans in  politics,  are  much  interested  in 
local  public  affairs,  and  are  prominent  as  su- 
perior citizens.  Albert  is  a  member  of  the 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

Franklin  C.  Hamlin.  Recognized  as  the 
leading  general  insurance  agent  of  East  Saint 
Louis,  Franklin  C.  Hamlin  has  built  up  a 
very  wide  connection  throughout  this  district, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  won  appreciation  for 
his  civic  spirit,  and  humanitarian  principles. 
He  was  born  at  Newton,  near  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, September  19,  1886,  a  son  of  Edward 
F.  and  Helen  A.  (Church)  Hamlin,  and  grand- 
son of  Freeman  Hamlin,  who  was  a  native 
of  Plainfield,  Massachusetts,  as  was  his  wife. 
He  was  clerk  of  his  township  for  many  years, 
and  represented  his  district  in  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Legislature.  His  father,  great- 
grandfather of  Franklin  C.  Hamlin,  was  a 
Revolutionary  soldier.  The  maternal  grand- 
father of  Mr.  Hamlin,  Franklin  Church,  and 
his  wife,  Angeline,  were  also  natives  of  Plain- 
field,    Massachusetts. 

Edward  F.  Hamlin,  now  living  retired,  has 
the  honor  of  being  a  close  personal  friend  of 
President  Coolidge,  and  has  filled  many  im- 
portant offices,  and  been  at  the  head  of  com- 
missions the  duties  pertaining  thereto  taking 
him  all  over  the  country.  For  forty-five  years 
he  was  secretary  of  the  Governing  Council  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  acting 
as  such  during  the  time  that  Calvin  Coolidge 
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was  governor  of  Massachusetts.  During  his 
active  years  in  business  he  was  a  manufac- 
turer of  shoes  at  Northampton,  Massachu- 
setts. When  war  was  declared  between  the 
North  and  South  he  enlisted  and  was  made 
captain  of  a  company  in  the  Fifty-second  Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteer  Infantry,  with  which  he 
continued  to  serve  throughout  the  war.  Dur- 
ing his  period  of  service  he  contracted  a  disa- 
bility that  kept  him  in  the  hospitals  for  some 
time  after  the  close  of  the  war.  His  wife 
died  May  7,  1923,  leaving  one  child,  Mr-.  Ham- 
lin of  this  review. 

The  grammar  and  high  schools  of  New- 
ton, Massachusetts  grounded  Franklin  C. 
Hamlin  in  the  fundamentals  of  an  education, 
arid  he  subsequently  took  a  preparatory  course 
for  entrance  to  Harvard  University,  but  did 
not  matriculate,  deciding  upon  a  business  ca- 
reer. Going  to  Denver,  Colorado,  he  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  that 
city  for  three  years,  but,  meeting,  and  winning 
for  his  wife,  a  lady  whose  home  was  at  East 
Saint  Louis,  he  decided  to  locate  here,  so  re- 
signed from  the  bank,  and  established  himself 
in  his  present  business.  Mr.  Hamlin  handles 
a  general  line  of  insurance,  including  fire,  life, 
accident,  indemnity  and  casualty  insurance, 
and  represents  many  of  the  leading  companies 
of  the  country. 

On  October  9,  1901,  Mr.  Hamlin  was  mar- 
ried, at  Denver,  Colorado,  to  Stella  M.  Ernest, 
of  East  Saint  Louis,  a  daughter  of  Finis  P. 
Ernest,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  this  city,  who 
died  in  1912.  The  Ernest  family  is  one  of  the 
oldest  ones  of  this  part  of  Illinois,  and  Finis  P. 
Ernest  was  a  heavy  landowner,  owning  a  large 
amount  of  property  at  East  Saint  Louis,  some 
of  which  he  improved  himself.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hamlin  have  five  children :  Franklin  C,  Jr., 
Helen  A.,  Stella  M.,  Virginia  D.  and  Flor- 
ence E.  He  is  a  Blue-Lodge  Mason  and  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  During 
the  more  than  twenty  years  he  has  been  in 
business  at  East  Saint  Louis  Mr.  Hamlin  has 
shown  a  most  commendable  interest  in  all  of  the 
progress  of  his  home  city,  and  because  of  his 
integrity  and  honorable  manner  of  doing  busi- 
ness, has  attained  to  leadership  in  his  own  line. 

John  Hrabik,  a  physician  and  surgeon  with 
an  exceptional  range  of  experience,  training 
and  attainments,  is  practicing  his  profession 
in  his  native  City  of  Murphysboro,  where  his 
family  has  been  an  honored  one  for  over  forty 
years. 

His  father  came  from  Austria  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  in  1870,  and  first  located  in  Chicago 
where  he  was  employed  in  a  bakery  on  Canal 
Street.  This  bakery  was  destroyed  in  the 
great  fire  of  1871.  He  lost  all  his  possessions, 
and  leaving  Chicago  walked  to  St.  Louis,  where 
he  found  employment  in  a  bakery.  He  had 
to  master  the  English  language  after  coming 
to  this  country.  In  1880  he  moved  to  Mur- 
physboro, Jackson  County,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  bakery  business  there  until  he  retired. 
His  wife,  Henrietta  Schoch,  was  a  daughter  of 
Conrad  Schoch,  who  came  to  America  on  a 
sailing  vessel,  landing  at  New  Orleans  and 
thence  up  the  Mississippi  River  to  Illinois 
and  to  Jackson  County,  where  Henrietta 
Schoch  was  born. 


Dr.  John  Hrabik  was  born  at  Murphysboro 
October  3,  1886.  He  attended  the  'grade 
schools,  one  year  in  high  school,  finished  a 
course  in  the  Christian  Brothers  College  of 
St.  Louis  in  1906,  and  subsequently  studied 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  grad- 
uating M.  D.  in  1912.  Since  then,  except  for 
the  W;orld  was,  he  has  been  engaged  in  general 
practice  at  Murphysboro.  Mr.  Hrabik  is  un- 
married. He  was  master  of  the  Masonic  Lodge 
in  1920,  is  a  member  of  the  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World 
and  the  Country  Club. 

In  September,  1917,  he  was  called  to  duty 
with  the  Army  Medical  Corps  for  service  in 
the  World  war.  He  was  first  sent  to  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison  at  Indianapolis,  then  to 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  New  York,  also 
had  training  with  the  Army  Medical  School 
at  Washington,  and  in  January,  1918,  went 
overseas  to  France.  Doctor  Hrabik  was  over- 
seas nineteen  months,  spending  most  of  his 
time  in  base  hospitals  in  France.  He  was 
connected  with  the  Three  Hundred  Third  Mo- 
tor Transport  Corps  in  the  Second  Division, 
was  assigned  duty  with  the  Third  Battalion 
of  the  Ninth  Infantry,  and  from  first  lieuten- 
ant was  promoted  to  captain  February  17, 
1919. 

Lawrence  Charles  Johnson  has  been  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Henry  County  bar 
for  many  years,  is  a  native  of  that  county, 
and  in  early  life  was  a  merchant  before  taking 
up  the  law. 

He  was  born  at  Galva,  in  Henry  County, 
December  6,  1868,  son  of  Swan  P.  and  Mary 
(Swanson)  Johnson.  His  father,  a  native 
of  Sweden,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1857, 
when  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  locating  at 
Galva.  In  April,  1861,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  war,  he  enlisted  in  Company  D  of 
the  Seventeenth  Illinois  Infantry,  and  served 
until  taken  prisoner  at  Holly  Springs,  Mis- 
sissippi. Subsequently  he  was  released  on 
parole  not  to  serve  again.  After  the  war  he 
located  at  Galva,  was  a  merchant  and  held 
several  local  offices.  He  was  a  republican  in 
politics  and  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  Swan  P.  Johnson  died  February 
13,  1893,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  After  com- 
ing to  Henry  County  he  married  Mary  Swan- 
son,  also  a  native  of  Sweden,  who  had  come 
to  Illinois  with  her  parents  in  1854.  Her 
father  was  Olof  A.  Swanson.  He  died  in 
1904  when  about  sixty-two  years  of  age.  There 
are  three  children:  Mary,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Maurice  M.  Keeler,  and  died  in  1904; 
Lawrence  C. ;  and  Emma  A.,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  The  father  was  reared  a 
Lutheran,  while  the  mother  and  her  daughters 
were  members  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

Lawrence  Charles  Johnson  grew  up  at 
Galva,  is  a  graduate  of  the  high  school  there, 
attended  a  business  college  in  the  mercantile 
business  at  Galva.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Law  of  Northwestern  University  of 
Chicago,  and  since  admission  to  the  bar  has 
earned  a  high  place  as  a  lawyer,  commanding 
a  general  practice  at  Galva.  He  has  served 
as  township  clerk,  as  member  of  the  Galva 
City  Council  and  Board  of  Education,  and  was 
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a  delegate  from  the  Thirty-seventh  Senatorial 
District  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1920-22.     He  is  a  republican. 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  1895,  erected  the  Johnson 
Building',  one  of  the  leading  business  struc- 
tures in  Galva.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Henry 
County,  Illinois  State  and  American  Bar  As- 
sociations and  the  Commercial  Law  League 
of  America.  He  and  his  family  are  members 
of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  is  a  Knight  Tem- 
plar Mason  and  Shriner,  has  held  offices  in 
the  local  lodge  and  Grand  Lodge  of  Illinois, 
and  for  two  years  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  for  the  state. 

In  1891  Mr.  Johnson  married  Clara  Louise 
Seely,  a  native  of  Galva.  Her  father,  Isaac 
B.  Seely,  was  born  in  Orange  County,  New 
York,  and  was  an  early  settler  in  Henry 
County,  Illinois.  Her  mother,  Ann  Elizabeth 
Whittemore,  was  a  daughter  of  Joel  and  Ra- 
chel Rebecca  (Brown)  Whittemore,  Joel 
Whittemore  being  a  son  of  Peter  Whittemore, 
a  soldier  in  the  American  Revolution.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  are  the  parents  of  five  children. 
A  daughter,  Amy  Seely,  is  the  wife  of  Walter 
Irwin  Nelson.  Alice  J.,  the  second  daughter, 
is  the  wife  of  Emerson  A.  Armstrong.  Whit- 
field W.  Johnson,  who  married  Pauline  Amos 
Skinner,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
College  of  Harvard  University,  also  took  his 
law  degree  there,  is  now  engaged  in  practice 
at  the  City  of  Boston,  and  during  the  World 
war  was  in  the  Naval  Aviation  Service.  The 
fourth  child,  Marian  Rachel  Johnson,  is  a 
graduate  of  Wellesley  College  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  is  now  a  teacher  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania.  Edward  Lawrence  Johnson,  the 
youngest  son,  is  a  graduate  of  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  of  New  Hampshire,  and  is  now  at- 
tending Princeton  University. 

William  H.  Sprenger,  a  veteran  Peoria 
business  man,  cigar  manufacturer,  has  an  in- 
dividual record  that  makes  him  a  notable  in 
the  citizenship  of  Illinois,  and  has  some  prom- 
inent family  connections,  bringing  into  notice 
some  of  the  old  settlers  of  Peoria  County. 

Mr.  Sprenger  who  is  a  native  of  Peoria,  is 
a  son  of  Adam  Sprenger,  who  was  born  in 
Steinweiller,  Rhein  Pfaltz,  Bavaria,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1829.  Adam  Sprenger  when  twelve 
years  of  age  came  to  the  United  States  with 
his  widowed  mother  and  sister,  Louisa.  This 
sister  subsequently  married  Adam  Reiser. 
They  were  on  a  sailing  vessel  that  landed  at 
New  Orleans  and  from  that  city  came  up  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  to  Cincinnati.  At 
Cincinnati,  Adam  Sprenger  served  an  appren- 
ticeship at  the  cooper's  trade,  getting  only  his 
board  during  his  apprenticeship.  About  1852 
he  visited  Peoria,  then  a  village  along  the 
river  front,  but  after  a  short  time  went  on  to 
New  Orleans,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade 
about  two  years,  then  back  to  Cincinnati,  and 
from  there  again  came  to  Peoria,  acquiring 
land  now  designated  as  the  corner  of  Hurl- 
but  and  Goodwin  streets,  but  then  not  platted, 
there  being  a  corn  field  including  his  location, 
while  the  bluffs  were  covered  with  timber. 
He  put  up  a  building  on  his  land,  worked  at 
his  trade  and  for  some  time  traveled  over 
Tazewell  and  Woodford  counties,  carrying  a 
stock  of  general  merchandise  in  his  wagon  and 


trading  for  poultry,  eggs  and  other  produce, 
which  he  ultimately  marketed  at  Peoria.  On 
account  of  the  poor  drainage,  the  land  where 
he  built  his  home  was  in  a  poor  situation  for 
the  health  of  his  family.  Subsequently  he 
rented  his  house,  and  spent  nine  months  at 
Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  working  at  his  trade. 
Then  for  a  time  he  lived  in  Cincinnati  and 
finally  resumed  his  residence  in  Peoria,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death  in  May,  1913,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three  years. 

Adam  Sprenger  married  Mary  Winkel- 
myer,  who  was  born  in  Saxony,  Germany,  and 
was  seven  years  of  age  when  her  mother  and 
eight  children  came  to  the  United  States.  She 
died  in  1876,  the  mother  of  six  children:  John, 
Joseph,  Louisa,  Clara,  Mary  and  William  H. 
Sprenger. 

William  H.  Sprenger  was  reared  in  the 
Catholic  faith  and  as  a  boy  attended  the  St. 
Joseph  Parochial  School  at  Peoria  and  also 
the  public  schools.  When  a  youth  he  began  an 
apprenticeship  at  the  cigar  maker's  trade,  and 
after  completing  it  worked  in  the  factory  of 
his  brothers,  subsequently  becoming  a  partner 
in  the  business.  For  some  years  the  Sprenger 
Brothers  employed  the  largest  number  of  union 
cigar  makers  in  any  factory  outside  of  Chi- 
cago. After  the  death  of  his  brother,  William 
H.  Sprenger  sold  his  interest  in  that  busi- 
ness and  established  the  Saratoga  Cigar  Fac- 
tory, now  located  at  208  South  Adams  Street, 
and  he  continues  this  flourishing  business  to- 
day. He  is  a  member  of  the  Traveling  Men's 
Protective  Association  of  America,  Spalding 
Council  Knights  of  Columbus  and  he  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  St.  Bernard  Cath- 
olic Church. 

Mr.  Sprenger  married  in  1896  Miss  Gabriel 
Seiple,  who  was  born  in  Peoria.  Her  father, 
John  Conrad  Seiple,  was  born  in  the  com- 
munity known  as  Black  Partridge  in  Worth 
Township,  Woodford  County,  Illinois,  May  13, 
1842.  His  father,  John  Adams  Seiple,  was  a 
native  of  Baden,  Germany,  and  about  1838 
left  that  country  with  his  family  and  came  to 
the  United  States  on  a  sailing  vessel  that 
landed  at  New  Orleans.  From  there  they  came 
up  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers  to  Wood- 
ford County,  Illinois,  where  he  acquired  a  tract 
of  Government  land  at  $1.25  an  acre  in  what 
is  now  Worth  Township.  On  this  he  built  a 
log  house,  which  was  the  first  home  of  the 
Seiple  family  in  America.  It  was  a  pioneer 
section  and  pioneer  times  when  a  bountiful 
supply  of  meat  could  be  obtained  from  wild 
game.  John  Adams  Seiple  devoted  his  time 
to  the  farm  and  he  met  his  death  by  acci- 
dent in  1856  when  his  horse  became  frightened 
by  a  railroad  train.  His  widow  survived  him 
some  years,  passing  away  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight.  They  had  a  family  of  four  children: 
John  Conrad,  Adam,  George  and  Elizabeth. 

John  Conrad  Seiple  received  his  early  ad- 
vantages in  some  of  the  pioneer  schools  of 
Woodford  County,  and  after  his  father's 
death,  put  in  most  of  his  time  working  on 
the  farm.  In  1864  he  entered  the  Union 
army  as  a  private  in  Company  K  of  the  Forty- 
fourth  Illinois  Infantry  and  was  with  this 
regiment  in  its  various  campaigns  and  battles 
until  after  the  close  of  the  war.  On  being 
mustered   out  he   returned   home   and   farmed 
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the  old  place  for  five  years,  after  which  he 
came  to  Peoria  and  followed  various  occupa- 
tions, being  for  some  years  in  the  grocery 
business.     He  died  in  1912. 

John  Conrad  Seiple  married  in  1867,  Miss 
Katherine  Weber,  who  was  born  in  Worth 
Township,  Woodford  County,  September  27, 
1846,  daughter  of  Peter  Weber,  a  native  of 
Baden,  Germany  and  granddaughter  of  Jacob 
Weber,  who  brought  the  family  from  Baden 
to  America,  landing  at  Baltimore.  The  fam- 
ily remained  there  while  the  son  went  west  to 
select  a  desirable  tract  of  land,  buying  such 
property  in  Worth  Township,  Woodford 
County.  His  father  and  mother  and  six  chil- 
dren started  to  join  him  in  Illinois.  They  em- 
barked on  the  ill-fated  steamer,  Mosel,  on  the 
Ohio  River.  This  boat  when  about  twelve 
miles  above  Cincinnati,  engaged  in  racing  with 
another  steamboat,  and  the  boilers  exploded, 
many  of  the  crew  and  passengers  losing  their 
lives,  including  Jacob  Weber  and  three  of  his 
children.  Jacob  Weber  had  been  a  distiller  in 
Germany,  had  sold  his  business  and  brought 
his  capital  to  America  in  coin,  carried  in  a 
box.  This  box  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  Ohio 
River  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  and  the 
family  were  put  on  shore  practically  penni- 
less. After  many  difficulties,  the  widow  and 
her  three  surviving  children  arrived  in  Wood- 
ford County,  Illinois,  joining  her  son  Peter, 
who  had  the  task  of  making  a  home  in  the 
tract  of  timber,  where  he  erected  a  log  cabin. 
For  some  years  the  Weber  family  lived  there 
and  then  Peter  Weber  moved  to  a  prairie  farm 
for  five  years,  after  which  he  bought  land 
three  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Matamora.  His 
last  years  were  spent  in  Peoria,  where  he  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Peter  Weber  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Seiple,  daughter  of  Peter  Seiple, 
a  native  of  Baden,  but  not  related  to  John 
Conrad  Seiple.  Peter  and  Elizabeth  Seiple 
reared  eleven  children.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Weber 
now  lives  with  her  daughter. 

Eleazer  C.  Finch.  One  of  the  most  relia- 
ble dealers  in  Ford  parts  and  accessories  and 
owners  of  a  garage  in  Union  County  is  Elea- 
zer C.  Finch  of  Anna,  a  man  widely  and 
favorably  known  all  over  this  section,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  automobile  trade. 
He  was  born  at  Anna,  October  1,  1868,  a  son 
of  Edgar  A.  and  Rebecca  (Dresser)  Finch, 
natives  of  New  York  and  Virginia,  respec- 
tively. The  paternal  grandparents,  E.  H.  and 
Sarah  (Phillips)  Finch,  came  to  Anna  in  1855, 
and  he  became  a  grading  contractor  at  the 
time  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  built 
through  Anna.  The  maternal  grandparents 
were  Nathan  and  Nancy  (Bennett)  Dresser, 
natives  of  Georgia,  who  moved  to  Petersburg, 
Illinois,  and  later  to  Springfield.  In  1855, 
they,  too,  came  to  Anna,  and  Nathan  Dresser 
was  also  connected  with  grading  contracts  in 
the  construction  of  this  part  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad.  Later  on  he  became  land 
agent  for  this  road,  express  agent,  and  post- 
master of  Anna.  Both  he  and  E.  H.  Finch  be- 
came charter  members  of  Anna  Lodge,  A.  F. 
and  A.  M.,  and  Mr.  Dresser  was  its  master 
before  the  charter  was  granted.  Edgar  A. 
Finch  was  a  miller  by  trade,  and  owned  and 
operated   a  mill  at  Anna,  but  in   1872,  sold  it 


and  moved  to  Columbus,  Kansas,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  farming  for  two  years,  but, 
selling  that  property,  he  returned  to  Anna, 
and  was  chief  clerk  at  the  Anna  State  Hos- 
pital. His  father  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  that  institution.  In  1892 
Edgar  A.  Finch  moved  to  Kirksville,  Missouri, 
and  there  his  death  occurred  in  1901.  The 
mother  died  in  1919,  at  Ladells,  Oregon,  but 
both  are  buried  at  Kirksville,  Missouri. 

Eleazer  V.  Finch  attended  the  public  schools 
until  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  at  which  time 
he  became  an  attendant  and  assistant  baker 
at  the  Anna  State  Hospital.  After  seven 
years  at  the  hospital  he  began  working  for 
James  Norris,  a  hardware  merchant,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  1898,  when  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  a  confectionery  business, 
and  continued  to  conduct  it  until  the  spring 
of  1913,  when  he  sold  it  and  secured  the  Ford 
Agency  for  Union  County,  having  complete 
control  of  it  until  1924,  when  he  became  a 
dealer  in  Ford  parts  and  accessories,  and 
owner  of  the  large  garage  he  operates  in  con- 
junction with  his  store,  312  and  314  South 
Main  Street. 

On  February  25,  1890,  Mr.  Finch  was 
married  to  Mary  M.  Steers,  born  at  Olmstead, 
Illinois,  a  daughter  of  Melborne  and  Melissa 
(Mclntire)  Steers,  natives  of  Springfield  and 
Vienna,  Illinois,  respectively.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Finch  have  no  children.  She  is  an  Interna- 
tional Bible  Student.  He  is  a  republican,  but 
not  an  office  seeker.  Fraternally  he  is  a  Royal 
Arch  Mason  and  a  Modern  Woodman,  and  is 
active  in  both  of  his  orders.  He  is  one  of  the 
aggressive  members  of  the  Anna  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  through  it  is  accomplishing 
much  of  real  value  in  advancing  the  interests 
of  the  city,  and  protecting  it  from  unsound 
business  promoters,  or  undue  inflation  of  real 
values,  both  of  which  tend  to  bring  about  re- 
actions and  consequent  depression. 

Charles  Elmer  Stumbaugh.  The  Stum- 
baugh  family  is  one  of  the  old  and  honored 
ones  of  Tazewell  County,  where  it  has  long 
been  located,  the  founders  of  it  in  Illinois 
being  among  the  pioneers  of  the  Prairie  State. 
Those  bearing  the  name  have,  since  the  earli- 
est days  been  good  and  representative  citizens, 
and  useful  workers  for  the  good  of  their  com- 
munities. The  name  has  never  been  tarnished 
by  disloyalty  or  dishonesty,  and  one  who  is 
sustaining  its  prestige  is  Charles  Elmer  Stum- 
baugh, a  successful  business  man  of  Delavan, 
where  he  is  conducting  a  large  plumbing  and 
heating  establishment.  He  was  born  at  Mor- 
ton, Tazewell  County,  September  14,  1864,  a 
son  of  the  venerable  Levi  Stumbaugh. 

Levi  Stumbaugh  is  also  a  native  son  of 
Tazewell  County  as  he  was  born  here  June  20, 
1841.  Reared  amid  strictly  pioneer  conditions, 
and  educated  in  the  little  log  schoolhouse  of 
that  period,  he  chose  farming  as  his  life  work, 
and  prospered  in  that  calling.  Beginning  life 
with  no  capital  except  his  willingness  to  work 
and  save,  he  accumulated  several  valuable 
farms  in  Tazewell  County,  and,  although  long 
past  the  usual  period  for  retirement,  is  still 
active  and  interested  in  life,  and  as  virile 
mentally  as  one  still  in  middle  age.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  living  at  El  Paso,  Woodford  County, 
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where  he  has  also  farming  property.  Like 
the  chief  executive  of  the  country,  he  has  al- 
ways appreciated  the  value  of  real  economy, 
and  the  elimination  of  wastefulness,  and  he 
attributes  his  somewhat  remarkable  success 
in  life  to  the  fact  that  he  has  known  to  save 
a  fair  proportion  of  his  income.  He  is  a  son 
of  Samuel  Stumbaugh,  of  Pennsylvania-Dutch 
stock,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  came 
to  Illinois  from  that  state,  and  he  was  first 
married  in  Woodford  County,  and  two  chil- 
dren were  born  to  him  and  his  wife,  Levi,  and 
Lizzie,  now  deceased,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Hon.  William  A.  Moore.  By  a  second  mar- 
riage, Samuel  Stumbaugh  had  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Phillips;  and  by  his  third  marriage  with 
Nancy  Peak,  he  had  two  children :  Belle,  who 
married  S.  W.  Myers,  and  Delilah,  who  mar- 
ried John  W.  Harber.  Both  these  daughters 
of  the  third  marriage  are  deceased. 

Levi  Stumbaugh  was  married  in  Tazewell 
County,  to  Anna  Ramsey,  a  native  of  this 
county,  and  a  daughter  of  James  Ramsey, 
who  came  to  Illinois  from  Maryland,  and 
spent  his  life  as  a  farmer.  Mrs.  Stumbaugh 
died  in  the  '90s,  having  borne  her  husband 
the  following  children:  Charles  Elmer,  whose 
name  heads  this  review;  Mollie,  who  married 
August  Krider,  resides  at  Houston,  Texas; 
Bert  Stumbaugh,  who  resides  at  El  Paso, 
Illinois;  and  May,  who  is  the  wife  of  Frank 
Probasco,   of   Eureka,   Illinois. 

Growing  up  to  a  useful  manhood  in  Taze- 
well and  Woodford  counties,  Charles  Elmer 
Stumbaugh  attended  the  local  schools,  and  was 
reared  to  habits  of  industry  and  thrift.  He 
learned  the  plumbing  trade  at  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  entering  his  apprenticeship  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  years,  and,  after  completing  it, 
worked  as  a  journeyman  plumber  until  1887, 
when  he  went  into  business  for  himself  at 
Delavan,  and  has  built  up  a  very  fine  con- 
nection, and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  his  line  in  the  county. 

While  not  active  in  politics,  he  never  misses 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  his  right  of  suf- 
frage, and  he  served  Delavan  as  alderman 
for  several  years.  For  many  years  he  was 
chief  of  the  volunteer  fire  department,  and 
attended  the  firemen's  conventions,  and  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Illinois  Master  Plumbers  As- 
sociation. During  the  late  war  Mr.  Stum- 
baugh did  his  full  duty  as  a  good  citizen  with 
reference  to  the  local  drives  for  all  purposes. 
Among  other  public  services  rendered  by  him 
is  the  erection  of  the  water-works  plant,  one 
of  the  best  and  most  effective  of  its  kind  in  the 
state. 

Mr.  Stumbaugh  was  married  at  Delavan,  in 
April,  1886,  to  Miss  Sarah  James,  the  daugh- 
ter of  George  and  Lucretia  (Drake)  James. 
Mrs.  Stumbaugh  was  born  at  Delavan,  and  is 
one  of  four  daughters  and  a  son,  namely:  Liz- 
zie, Kate,  Emma,  Sarah,  and  Walter  James, 
the  latter  now  a  resident  of  San  Francisco, 
California. 

The  following  children  have  been  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stumbaugh :  Leo,  who  is  in  busi- 
ness with  his  father,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Dela- 
van High  School,  married  Madge  Dickson,  and 
they  have  two  children,  Shirley  and  Catherine ; 
Catherine,  who  resides  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  is 
the  wife  of  W.  J.   Crawford,  and  they  have 
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two  children,  William  and  James;  Loraine, 
who  is  in  business  with  his  father,  married 
Mrs.  Mary  Jost,  and  they  have  a  daughter, 
Lillian  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Delavan  High 
School,  the  Peoria  College  of  Music,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  the  Chicago  Col- 
lege of  Music,  is  one  of  the  faculty  of  the 
last-named  institution,  and  a  musician  of  rare 
ability. 

Maj.  Frank  Nolan  Bush,  who  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  was  prominent  in  the  Illinois 
National  Guard,  is  a  citizen  and  business  man 
of  Peoria,  where  he  has  developed  a  notably 
successful  commercial  printing  establishment. 
He  learned  printing  while  a  boy  and  is  a 
master  of  that  art,  and  an  experienced  execu- 
tive as  well. 

Major  Bush  was  born  at  Mount  Pulaski  in 
Logan  County,  Illinois,  son  of  John  C.  Bush 
and  grandson  of  George  Bush.  He  was  one  of 
a  large  family  of  children,  the  others  being: 
George,  Anna,  John,  Harriet,  Albert,  Olive, 
Miles,  and  Walter.  Frank  Nolan  Bush  was 
educated  in  public  schools  at  Mount  Pulaski 
and  Lincoln,  and  as  a  boy  began  his  appren- 
ticeship at  the  printer's  trade  in  the  office 
of  the  Mason  City  Independent.  A  short  time 
later  he  went  to  Havana,  Illinois,  working  in 
the  plant  of  the  Mason  County  Democrat,  and 
completed  his  apprenticeship  at  Peoria  in  the 
office  of  the  Peoria  Journal.  After  this  varied 
training  and  experience  he  started  business 
for  himself,  his  first  shop  being  in  the  700 
block  of  South  Adams  Street  in  Peoria.  His 
capital  was  small,  his  equipment  and  facili- 
ties were  limited,  but  largely  due  to  his  per- 
sonal skill  and  industry,  he  turned  out  ex- 
ceptionally high  quality  of  work  and  the  de- 
mand upon  his  service  steadily  increased. 
After  forming  a  partnership  with  his  brother, 
Walter,  they  moved  to  the  200  block  on  North 
Adams  Street,  where  their  business  has  since 
been  located.  As  the  Bush  Printing  Company, 
the  facilities  and  equipment  have  been  many 
times  increased  and  expanded.  In  1924  the 
firm  acquired  the  building  in  which  the  plant 
is  located,  having  a  forty-foot  frontage  and 
located  only  half  a  block  from  courthouse 
square.  The  mechanical  facilities  enabled 
them  to  handle  any  class  of  contracts  for  com- 
mercial and  legal  printing,  and  they  also 
published  the  Peoria  Labor  Gazette  of  which 
Walter  Bush  is  editor. 

Major  Bush  married  in  1902,  Miss  Maud  M. 
Davis,  a  native  of  Peoria  and  daughter  of 
John  M.  and  Minnie  (Krause)  Davis.  Her 
maternal  grandfather,  Sebastian  Krause,  was 
born  in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Germany,  January 
20,  1820,  son  of  Jacob  and  Katherine  (Dries) 
Krause.  When  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
he  began  his  apprenticeship  to  learn  the  black- 
smith trade  and  completing  it  in  1841  he 
came  to  America,  traveling  on  a  sailing  ves- 
sel. Landing  at  New  York,  he  found  em- 
ployment for  a  time  during  the  construction 
of  the  old  Croton  aqueduct,  but  subsequently 
moved  West  to  Boonville,  Missouri,  where  a 
brother  was  living.  He  remained  there  two 
years  and  in  the  fall  of  1842  went  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  in  May,  1844,  returned  to  Germany, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  Again  coming 
to    America,    he   went   to    Boonville,    Missouri, 
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where  he  had  previously  acquired  forty  acres 
of  land.  After  farming  this  one  year  he  sold 
out,  went  to  New  Orleans,  and  in  1848  arrived 
in  Peoria.  For  a  time  he  followed  his  trade 
and  then  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business. 
He  put  most  of  the  surplus  profit  from  his 
business  into  real  estate,  improved  his  land 
with  several  dwellings  and  acquired  a  large 
amount  of  property.  In  1864  he  sold  his  store 
and  after  that  devoted  his  time  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  real  estate  and  his  official  duties. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  democratic  party  in 
Peoria  County  and  served  as  town  supervisor 
and  justice  of  the  peace  and  notary  public. 
Sebastian  Krause  married  Margaret  Shuelin, 
a  native  of  Bavaria.  She  died  in  1863,  leaving 
two  children:  Charles  and  Minnie,  the  mother 
of  Mrs.  Bush. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bush  have  two  children:  Ja- 
net M.  and  Roderic  Frank.  Major  Bush  is 
affiliated  with  Illinois  Lodge  No.  46,  F.  and  A. 
M.,  Peoria  Consistory  of  the  Scottish  Rite  and 
Mohammed  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine;  be- 
longs to  West  Bluff  Lodge  No.  177,  Knights 
of  Pythias;  El  Medi  Temple  No.  1,  D.  0. 
K.  K.;  Peoria  Camp  No.  812,  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America.  Three  days  after  Major  Bush 
enlisted  in  Troop  C  of  the  First  Illinois  Cav- 
alry, National  Guard,  he  was  made  sergeant 
and  had  rapid  promotion  after  that,  becoming 
first  lieutenant,  captain  and  major,  and  at- 
tended every  training  camp  in  which  his  com- 
mand took  part.  Soon  after  the  breaking  out 
of  the  World  war  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
national  Government,  but  they  were  not  ac- 
cepted on  account  of  his  age.  However,  sev- 
eral of  his  old  comrades  went  into  the  war  and 
made  splendid  records.  Major  Bush  cast  his 
first  presidential  vote  for  Mr.  McKinley,  and 
has  been  a  staunch  republican.  He  was  elected 
an  alderman  in  1916,  serving  three  years  and 
in  1921  again  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
city  council  and  reelected  in  1923. 

M.  Lincoln  Test.  A  man  of  the  highest 
standing  in  his  profession  and  community,  M. 
Lincoln  Test,  superintendent  of  the  Petersburg 
schools,  brings  to  his  important  work  not  only 
a  long  and  varied  experience  covering  a  period 
of  thirty-five  years,  but  also  carefully  trained 
faculties  and  a  genuine  love  of  teaching,  with- 
out which  no  one  ought  to  enter  the  educational 
field.  Too  much  is  demanded  of  the  educator 
for  his  labors  to  be  only  regarded  as  mere 
employment.  Unless  he  can  throw  his  whole 
soul  into  his  everyday  duties,  inspire  others 
with  a  love  of  learning,  and  fit  his  pupils  for 
what  life  may  bring  them,  as  well  as  give  them 
a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  textbooks, 
then  he  has  missed  his  vocation  and  ought  to 
enter  another  calling.  Mr.  Test  does  measure 
up  to  these  requirements,  and  his  schools  show 
the  effects  of  his  inspirational  efforts. 

Born  in  Pike  County,  Illinois,  M:  Lincoln 
Test  is  a  son  of  Rev.  0.  V.  Test,  and  grand- 
son of  Joseph  Test.  The  family  is  an  old-  one 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  of  Welsh  origin. 
It  was  early  established  in  Ohio,  where  Jo- 
seph spent  his  life,  being  engaged  in  farming, 
and  he  died  near  Bethel,  that  state. 

Rev.  O.  V.  Test  came  to  Illinois  from 
Georgetown,  Ohio,  bringing  his  family  and 
household   possessions  with   him   in   the   "cov- 


ered wagon"  of  the  period,  and  located  near 
Fishhook,  Pike  County,  but  later  moved  to 
Brown  County  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Ster- 
ling. In  addition  to  being  a  farmer,  and  a 
successful  one,  he  was  a  local  Methodist 
preacher,  and  traveled  about  on  horseback.  All 
his  life  he  officiated  at  weddings,  funerals  and 
similar  gatherings  where  the  services  of  a 
clergyman  were  required,  and  into  old  age  he 
was  noted  for  his  eloquent  discourses  and  ex- 
hortations. First  a  whig  and  later  a  repub- 
lican, he  cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for 
William  Henry  Harrison,  the  whig  candidate, 
in  1840. 

Reverend  Test  was  married  to  Lucy  Snyder, 
a  daughter  of  Michael  Snyder,  and  she  was 
born  in  Kentucky,  and  died  in  Illinois,  Febru- 
ary 27,  1898,  surviving  her  husband  but  a  few 
months,  as  he  died  May  12,  1897.  Eleven 
children  were  born  to  their  marriage,  all  of 
whom  reached  maturity,  married  and  all  save 
one  had  children.  The  survivors  are:  Nora, 
who  is  the  widow  of  Thomas  Ellege;  Ella,  who 
is  Mrs.  Buckley,  and  resides  at  Mount  Ster- 
ling; Emma,  who  is  Mrs.  Newenham,  and  also 
resides  at  Mount  Sterling;  William  F.,  who 
resides  at  Beverly,  Illinois;  and  M.  Lincoln 
Test,  who  was  the  youngest. 

Reared  on  his  father's  farm  in  Brown 
County,  M.  L.  Test,  as  he  is  familiarly  known, 
attended  the  country  schools  during  his  child- 
hood and  youth.  In  order  to  further  pursue 
his  studies  he  taught  school  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts during  the  winter  months,  and  attended 
summer  schools  with  the  funds  he  accumulated. 
His  first  connection  with  higher  educational 
work  was  at  Versailles,  Illinois,  when  for  a 
year  he  was  principal  of  its  high  school. 
Matriculating  at  the  end  of  that  year  in  the 
University  of  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  he  com- 
pleted the  scientific  course,  and  was  graduated 
therefrom  in  1892,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science. 

For  one  year  following  his  graduation 
Mr.  Test  taught  in  the  Modern  Normal 
School  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
but  returned  to  public  school  woi'k  as  principal 
of  the  schools  of  Naples,  Illinois,  and  while 
holding  that  position  he  began  the  study  of 
law  with  the  intention  of  preparing  himself 
for  the  practice  of  that  profession.  After 
some  months  of  study,  however,  he  changed  his 
mind,  realizing  that  his  talents  and  inclina- 
tion better  fitted  him  for  the  work  he  was  so 
ably  performing,  and  he  remained  in  the  call- 
ing he  had  already  learned.  Going  from  Na- 
ples to  Chapin,  Illinois,  where  he  continued  for 
seven  years,  conducting  its  schools  with  char- 
acteristic energy  and  capability,  his  next 
charge  was  at  Franklin,  Illinois,  and  from  that 
village  he  went  to  Mount  Sterling,  his  home 
city,  and  there  remained  among  his  friends 
and  former  associates  for  nine  years.  With 
the  entry  of  this  country  into  the  World  war 
he  resigned  his  position,  was  made  chairman 
of  the  local  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, put  over  the  drive  for  that  organization, 
and  continued  with  it  for  a  year.  However, 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  teachers,  he  substi- 
tuted at  Mount  Sterling,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  war  returned  to  educational  work,  being  at 
Versailles  for  two  years,  and  then  came  to 
Petersburg,    succeeding    J.    B.    Hendricks    as 
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superintendent  of  schools.  While  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  Mount  Sterling  schools  the  hous- 
ing facilities  were  improved  by  the  erection 
of  a  grade  building  at  a  cost  of  $35,000,  and 
since  he  has  come  to  Petersburg  one  school 
building  has  been  modernized,  both  grade 
schools  have  been  standardized,  improvements 
have  been  made  on  the  old  high  school  build- 
ing, and  the  school  itself  has  been  accorded  a 
North  Central  standing.  A  fine  gymnasium 
has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  and 
other  improvements  are  contemplated.  This 
record  proves  that  Mr.  Test  is  not  only  an 
able  educator,  but  an  executive  of  exceptional 
qualifications. 

In  addition  to  his  public-school  work 
Mr.  Test  has  taught  in  the  teachers'  insti- 
tutes held  in  Morgan,  Scott  and  Brown  coun- 
ties. Of  late  years  he  has  taken  post-graduate 
work  in  Wesleyan  University  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  and  is  thoroughly  abreast  of 
modern  thought  in  education.  Reared  in  the 
faith  of  the  Methodist  Church,  he  united  with 
it,  and  has  always  been  active  in  religious 
work.  At  Mount  Sterling  he  served  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday  School  and  as  director 
of  the  choir.  As  teacher  of  the  Men's  Bible 
Class  he  is  said  to  have  but  few  superiors. 
"Wherever  he  has  lived  he  has  been  the  lead- 
ing spirit  in  religious  progress.  A  fine  and 
convincing  speaker  he  is  oftentimes  called  upon 
to  deliver  patriotic  and  fraternal  addresses, 
and  during  the  war  was  one  of  the  most  effect- 
ive of  the  Four-Minute  Men  of  the  county. 
Fraternally  he  belongs  to  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity, the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  of  which  he  is 
past  noble  grand,  the  Rebekahs,  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  A  zealous  Rotarian  he 
works  in  cooperation  to  that  organization,  and 
bears  his  share  in  all  civic  movements. 

On  December  24,  1902,  Mr.  Test  was 
married  at  Chapin,  Illinois,  to  Miss  Ruth 
Egan,  a  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Elizabeth 
Egan.  Mrs.  Test  was  born  in  Chapin,  where 
her  early  education  was  secured,  but  she  sup- 
plemented that  training  with  courses  in  the 
Normal  University,  Normal,  Illinois,  and  she 
is  principal  of  the  Petersburg  Ward  schools. 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Test  have  two  children: 
Osmond  V.,  who  is  a  junior  in  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, specializing  in  mathmetics.  He  is  an 
accomplished  vocalist  and  pianist;  and  Mary 
Margaret,  who  is  attending  the  grade  schools. 

William  Vance  Rush,  is  serving  as  repre- 
sentative of  his  native  County  of  Massac  in 
the  Illinois  Legislature  and  is  one  of  the  prom- 
inent and  influential  citizens  and  business  men 
of  Metropolis,  his  business  and  industrial  in- 
terests being  of  broad  scope  and  much  im- 
portance. 

Mr.  Rush  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Massac 
County,  July  29,  1861,  and  is  a  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  Charles  S.  and  Harriet  E.  (Vance) 
Rush,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  New 
Jersey  but  reared  and  educated  in  the  City 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  latter  of  whom  was 
born  in  Kentucky,  their  marriage  having  been 
solemnized  at  Paducah,  Kentucky.  Dr.  Charles 
S.  Rush  effectively  equipped  himself  for  the 
practice  of  his  profession  and  was  long  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Massac 


County,  besides  which  he  was  here  engaged 
in  the  retail  drug  business  for  many  years. 
Dr.  Rush  established  his  residence  in  Massac 
County  in  the  year  1852,  and  here  he  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  an  old- 
time  country  physician  and  surgeon.  He  be- 
came also  the  owner  of  a  good  farm  property, 
and  he  was  well  advanced  in  years  when,  in 
1890  he  removed  to  the  City  of  Metropolis, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  July  27, 
1904,  his  widow  having  here  passed  away  De- 
cember 13,  1915,  and  both  having  been  held 
in  affectionate  regard  in  the  county  that  was 
their  home  for  many  years. 

The  earlier  education  of  William  V.  Rush 
was  acquired  in  the  district  schools  of  Massac 
County,  and  was  supplemented  by  his  attend- 
ing the  seminary  at  Metropolis.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  he  initiated  his  service  as  a 
teacher  in  the  schools  of  his  native  county, 
where  his  pedagogic  labors  were  continued  two 
years.  Thereafter  he  followed  the  same  pro- 
fession seven  years  in  Saline  County,  where 
he  then  engaged  in  the  general  merchandise 
business  in  the  village  of  New  Hope,  his  career 
as  a  merchant  at  that  place  having  covered  a 
period  of  ten  years.  He  acquired  a  farm  in 
that  county  and  while  conducting  his  mer- 
cantile business  he  became  also  a  grower  of 
and  dealer  in  live  stock.  In  1906  Mr.  Rush 
purchased  a  farm  in  Massac  County  and 
made  the  same  the  stage  of  successful  and 
progressive  stock-raising  enterprise,  he  having 
maintained  his  residence  in  Metropolis  and 
having  here  engaged  in  the  insurance  business, 
the  while  he  gave  careful  supervision  to  his 
fine  stock  farm,  he  being  now  the  owner  of  a 
valuable  landed  estate  of  287  acres  in  this 
county,  and  having  sold  thirty-six  acres  to  the 
United  States  Government  as  a  reservation  for 
the  Ohio  River  Dam  No.  52.  His  Massac 
County  farm  estate  is  devoted  to  the  raising 
of  high-grade  live  stock,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
prominent  exponents  of  this  basic  industry  in 
this  section  of  the  state.  He  is  the  owner 
also  of  valuable  mineral  and  oil  land  in  Saline 
County,  and  at  Metropolis  he  is  one  of  the 
four  principals  in  the  Rush  Lumber  Company, 
which  was  organized  in  1923  and  in  which 
his  associates  are  L.  M.  Murrie,  E.  J.  Cowling 
and  C.  R.  Lindsey.  This  concern  controls  a 
large  and  prosperous  business  in  the  handling 
of  all  kinds  of  building  material  and  has  well 
stocked  and  equipped  yards  and  office  in  Me- 
tropolis. Mr.  Rush  is  a  member  also  of  the  firm 
of  Rush  &  Stone,  which  conducts  a  general, 
mercantile  and  confectionery  store  in  Metrop- 
olis and  which  maintains  a  dairy  business  with 
headquarters  at  the  previously  mentioned  Dam 
No.  52. 

Mr.  Rush  is  a  stalwart  in  the  local  ranks 
of  the  republican  party,  and  has  been  active 
and  influential  in  its  councils  in  this  section 
of  Illinois.  In  Saline  County  he  served  as 
township  clerk,  and  later  he  gave  three  years 
of  effective  service  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  of  Massac  County. 
Further  recognition  of  his  ability,  his  civic 
loyalty  and  his  progressiveness  came  in  the 
autumn  of  1924,  when  he  was  elected  repre- 
sentative of  Massac  County  in  the  Illinois 
Legislature.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Greater 
Metropolis  Association,  and  is  an  enthusiastic 
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and  liberal  supporter  of  measures  and  enter- 
prises that  are  projected  for  the  civic  and 
material  advancement  of  his  home  city,  county, 
and  state.  He  has  passed  the  various  official 
chairs  in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, and  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Metropolis,  of 
which  he  is  a  trustee. 

In  the  year  1883  Mr.  Rush  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Ella  Williams,  who  like- 
wise was  born  and  reared  in  Massac  County, 
and  who  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  D.  S.  and 
Millie  (Tomlinson)  Williams.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rush  became  the  parents  of  two  children,  the 
first,  a  daughter,  having  died  in  infancy,  and 
Ora  having  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

Hermann  Aachte,  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
best  groceries  in  Petersburg,  is  one  of  the  sub- 
stantial business  men  of  Menard  County,  and 
one  who  has  been  connected  with  its  commer- 
cial life  for  a  long  period,  being  an  excellent 
representative  of  the  American  citizen  of  Ger- 
man birth.  Born  in  Badbergen,  Germany, 
August  7,  1868,  he  is  a  son  of  Gerhard  and 
Marie  (Middelkamp)  Aachte,  the  latter  a 
daughter  of  Gerhard  and  Catherine  (Wern- 
sing)  Middelkamp.  Although  now  eighty- 
seven  years  old  Gerhard  Aachte  is  still  living, 
and  is  active  in  the  Evangelical  Church.  Ger- 
many has  continued  his  home  all  his  life,  and 
he  served  his  country  as  government  inspector 
for  many  years,  forty  in  all,  and  his  son,  Fritz, 
has  succeeded  him  in  this  position.  His  wife 
died  in  1895,  leaving  five  children:  Henry, 
Hermann,  William,  Gretchen  and  Fritz,  the 
last  named  having  served  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  German  army  during  the  World  war. 

Hermann  Aachte  was  reared  on  a  farm  in 
his  native  land  and  was  educated  in  the  mili- 
tary school  in  Quakenbrueck,  from  which  he 
secured  a  diploma.  Upon  the  completion  of 
his  studies  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
bringing  his  diploma  with  him.  He  left  Ger- 
many March  15,  1885,  on  the  steamer  Main, 
and  reached  New  York  City  April  1,  fifteen 
days  later.  The  voyage  was  an  uneventful 
one,  and  he  was  comfortable  as  he  was  a  sec- 
ond-class passenger,  having  sufficient  means  to 
avoid  the  steerage.  With  him  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Wernsing  of  Greenview.  After 
landing  at  Hoboken  they  came  to  Greenview, 
Illinois,  and  Mr.  Aachte's  first  employment  in 
his  new  country  was  in  the  general  store  of 
Mr.  Wernsing.  After  six  years  at  Greenview 
Mr.  Aachte  returned  to  Germany,  in  June, 
1891,  and  at  this  time  was  a  citizen.  In  No- 
vember, after  a  pleasant  visit  with  his  par- 
ents and  other  relatives  and  friends,  Mr. 
Aachte  returned  to  this  country,  and,  stopping 
in  New  York  City,  was  for  two  years  in  the 
employ  of  Henry  Vehslage,  a  merchant  of  that 
metropolis.  Once  more  he  came  to  Menard 
County,  and  was  employed  in  the  rural  regions 
where  a  brother,  William,  was  also  working. 
Within  a  few  months,  however,  he  located  at 
Petersburg,  and  he  and  Mr.  Behmann  bought 
the  grocery  owned  by  Aba  Golden,  December 
1,  1892,  the  firm  becoming  Aachte  &  Behmann. 
On  May  13,  1895,  Mr.  Aachte  bought  the  in- 
terest of  his  partner,  and  continued  the  busi- 
ness under  his  own  name  until  January  1, 
1897,  when   he  sold  to   Bergen   Brothers. 


In  1897  Mr.  Aachte  once  more  made  a  trip 
to  Germany,  where  he  spent  the  summer  with 
his  family,  and  again  returned  to  the  land  of 
his  adoption,  and  resumed  his  residence  in 
Petersburg.  In  the  spring  of  1898  he  bought 
into  the  dry-goods  firm  of  Bon  ties  Brothers, 
which  then  became  Bonties,  Aachte  &  Com- 
panv.  This  association  was  dissolved  when 
he  sold  to  his  partners,  March  1,  1902,  and 
March  11,  of  that  same  year  he  purchased  a 
stable  at  Petersburg  from  Terhune,  Hornback 
&  Terhune,  and  went  into  the  business  of  han- 
dling horses  and  mules,  and  operated  quite  ex- 
tensively, buying  and  shipping  to  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago,  as  well  as  selling  locally,  but 
finally  he  sold  this  business  to  Edward  E. 
Smoot,  and  invested  his  money  in  the  Salem, 
or  Chautauqua  as  it  was  also  called,  Mining 
Company,  together  with  several  other  part- 
ners. That  summer  he  for  the  third  time  went 
back  to  Germany  at  the  request  of  his  father, 
and  when  he  returned  he  sold  his  mining  in- 
terests, and  resumed  his  horse  and  mule  busi- 
ness in  his  old  quarters.  On  October  22,  1904, 
his  stable  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  he  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  thirty  head  of  horses,  and 
did  not  resume  this  business,  but,  August  1, 
1905,  bought  the  grocery  of  Samuel  Salveson, 
and  has  since  been  conducting  it,  in  the  same 
building  he  now  occupies.  Mr.  Aachte  thor- 
oughly understands  purveying  to  the  public, 
and  his  stocks  are  not  only  large  and  timely, 
but  their  quality  is  of  the  best,  the  prices  are 
as  low  as  is  consistent  with  market  quota- 
tions, and  the  service  is  excellent. 

Mr.  Aachte  has  not  identified  himself  with 
fraternal  work,  but  he  is  active  as  a  member 
of  St.  Paul's  Evangelical  Church,  has  been  a 
member  of  its  official  board  for  many  years, 
and  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  church  choir 
in  point  of  service.  During  the  World  war  he 
carried  his  burden  of  the  work  and  responsi- 
bility as  a  patriotic  citizen,  and  bought  war 
securities  and  contributed  to  various  organi- 
zations to  the  limit  of  his  means. 

On  June  22,  1898,  Mr.  Aachte  was  married 
in  Petersburg  to  Miss  Anna  Bonties,  a  sister 
of  his  former  partners.  She  was  born  in 
Petersburg  November  10,  1872.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Aachte  have  had  the  following  children  born 
to  them:  Gerhard,  who  was  graduated  from 
the  Petersburg  High  School,  was  a  law  stu- 
dent in  New  York  City  for  a  time,  but  is  now 
assistant  treasurer  of  Claflin,  Incorporated, 
of  that  city;  Hermann,  who  is  a  resident  of 
Petersburg;  Louise,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Petersburg  High  School,  is  associated  with  her 
father  in  business;  John,  who  is  also  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Petersburg  High  School,  is  asso- 
ciated in  business  with  his  father;  and  Marie, 
who  is  attending  the  Petersburg  High  School. 

John  B.  Moore,  M.  D.,  is  a  physician  and 
surgeon  at  Benton,  founder  and  proprietor  of 
one  of  the  best  equipped  private  hospitals  in 
Southern  Illinois.  His  reputation  as  a  sur- 
geon and  hospital  man  was  acquired  in  Frank- 
lin County  in  the  early  years  of  his  practice. 
His  experience  and  prestige  were  greatly  in- 
creased by  his  service  as  an  army  surgeon  dur- 
ing the  World  war. 

The  professional  career  of  Doctor  Moore 
for  the  most  part  has  been  given  in  the  county 
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where  he  was  born  and  reared.  He  is  a  son 
of  one  of  Franklin  County's  best  known  citi- 
zens, John  B.  Moore,  Sr.  The  parents  of  John 
B.  Moore,  Sr.,  moved  from  South  Carolina  to 
Indiana,  where  John  B.  was  born  in  Posey 
County  in  1853.  In  1861  the  family  settled  in 
Franklin  County.  Illinois.  John  B.  Moore,  Sr., 
was  for  many  years  a  progressive  farmer  in 
Franklin  County,  and  is  now  living  retired  at 
Benton.  He  is  best  known  over  the  county  on 
account  of  his  two  terms  of  capable  and  effi- 
cient administrations  of  the  office  of  sheriff. 
He  served  as  sheriff  from  1888  to  1892,  his 
first  term,  and  his  second  term  was  from  1898 
to  1902.  He  married  Jemima  Clayton  of  a 
prominent  Kentucky  family. 

Dr.  John  B.  Moore  was  born  on  his  father's 
farm  near  Benton  April  14,  1884.  His  resolu- 
tion to  become  a  physician  was  made  during 
his  boyhood.  His  early  advantage  were  sup- 
plied by  country  schools,  after  which  he  at- 
tended Benton  High  School,  and  in  1908  he 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Illinois. 
He  graduated  in  1910  from  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Chicago  and  had  a  year  and  a  half  of 
experience  as  an  interne  in  the  Cook  County 
Hospital.  This  was  followed  by  experience  as 
an  industrial  physician.  For  eight  months 
he  was  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Steel 
Company's  Hospital  at  Gary,  Indiana.  In 
1912,  Doctor  Moore  took  charge  of  and  re- 
opened the  hospital  at  Ziegler,  Illinois.  At 
that  time  this  was  the  only  hospital  in  Frank- 
lin County.  The  successful  management  of 
that  hospital  for  six  years  greatly  enhanced 
Doctor  Moore's  reputation  as  a  capable  phy- 
sician and   surgeon. 

When  America  entered  the  World  war  Doc- 
tor Moore  was  made  a  member  of  the  District 
Medical  Advisory  Board  for  Southern  Illinois. 
Later  he  himself  joined  the  colors  as  a  captain 
in  the  Medical  Corps  and  was  assigned  to  the 
First  Army  General  Hospital  at  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Toward  the  end  of  the  war  he  was 
assigned  to  surgical  group  No.  10  for  over- 
seas duty,  but  the  orders  were  recalled  on 
account  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  He 
was  then  sent  to  the  General  Hospital  No.  26 
at  Fort  Sheridan.  On  leaving  the  service  he 
returned  to  Franklin  County  and  in  January, 
1920,  established  a  private  hospital  at  Benton, 
with  ten  beds  and  operating  department.  The 
facilities  of  this  hospital  were  quickly  out- 
grown and  in  the  spring  of  1921  there  were 
provisions  for  twenty-five  beds,  and  the  equip- 
ment had  been  brought  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  most  efficient  hospitals  in  the  country.  In 
addition  to  the  service  of  the  hospital  Doctor 
Moore  has  many  other  responsibilities,  being 
chief  surgeon  for  the  Chicago,  Wilmington  & 
Franklin  Coal  Company,  chief  surgeon  of  the 
O'Gara  Coal  Company,  and  consulting  surgeon 
for  the  Peabody  Coal  Company,  Old  Ben  Coal 
Company,  United  States  Fuel  Company,  Madi- 
son Coal  Corporation,  Franklin  Coal  Com- 
panv  and  several  others.  He  is  also  local 
examiner  for  the  War  Veteran's  Bureau.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  various  medical  and  sur- 
gical organizations,  is  a  Knight  Templar  Ma- 
son, member  of  the  Shrine  at  East  St.  Louis, 
the  Rotary  Club  and  Country  Club.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Agnes  Gloag,  a  daughter  of  Robert 
Gloag. 


Associated  with  him  in  the  hospital  and 
practice  is  now  his  brother,  Sydney  C.  Moore. 
This  brother  was  born  on  the  home  farm 
August  10,  1889.  After  the  public  schools  he 
attended  Lewis  Institute  in  Chicago,  and  in 
1920  was  graduated  in  medicine  and  surgery 
from  Loyola  University  at  Chicago.  During 
the  World  war  he  spent  a  year  with  the  Field 
Artillery  Officers'  Training  Camp  of  the 
Three  Hundred  Fifty-fourth  Training  ^Bat- 
talion. Since  graduating  in  medicine  he  has 
been  with  his  brother,  Dr.  John  B. 

John  Bell  Hudgens,  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Goreville,  is  one  of  a  fam- 
ily whose  members  have  been  well  entitled  to 
respect  and  honor  they  enjoy  in  Johnson  and 
Williamson  counties. 

The  locality  known  as  the  Hudgens  settle- 
ment in  the  southern  part  of  Williamson 
County  was  established  more  than  a  century 
ago.  The  Hudgens  farm,  where  John  Bell 
Hudgens  was  born  and  reared,  is  one  of  the 
few  farms  in  the  county  which  have  not 
changed  ownership  during  the  past  half  cen- 
tury. John  Hudgens,  grandfather  of  the  Gore- 
ville banker,  traveled  by  wagon  from  Tennessee 
to  Williamson  County  in  the  fall  of  1816.  He 
was  the  founder  of  what  afterwards  became 
known  as  the  Hudgens  settlement,  where  later 
the  town  of  Hudgens  was  started.  John  Hud- 
gens was  a  real  pioneer,  coming  to  Illinois  in 
the  territorial  period  and  living  for  many 
years  after  Illinois  became  a  state.  Like  most 
of  the  other  settlers  who  came  from  Tennessee, 
he  sought  not  only  new  and  undeveloped  lands, 
but  the  circumstances  and  environment  of  a 
portion  of  the  old  Northwest  territory,  and  he 
lived  to  see  many  of  his  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions realized. 

Zachariah  Hudgens,  son  of  John  the  pio- 
neer, and  father  of  John  Bell  Hudgens,  was 
born  at  the  old  homestead  April  3,  1832.  He 
lived  on  the  farm  a  number  of  years,  later 
became  a  merchant  at  Marion,  being  associ- 
ated with  the  firm  of  Campbell,  Goodall  & 
Company,  which  operated  several  merchandise 
stores,  commission  houses  and  warehouses, 
these  stores  being  located  at  Creal  Springs, 
Goreville,  Pulleysville  and  Marion.  One  of 
the  chief  articles  handled  by  the  firm  in  for- 
mer years  was  tobacco.  With  the  decline  of 
tobacco  growing  in  this  section  of  Southern 
Illinois,  Zachariah  Hudgens  withdrew  from 
the  firm  and  engaged  in  business  for  himself. 
As  a  merchant  and  stock  raiser  he  continued 
active  until  his  death  in  1903.  He  had  been 
struck  by  an  Illinois  Central  train  and  died 
from  the  injuries  about  a  week  later.  In  1874 
he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Williamson  County 
and  held  that  office  four  years. 

Zachariah  Hudgens  married  Mary  Jane 
Cooksey,  daughter  of  Ephraim  Cooksey,  who 
was  also  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  William- 
son County.  She  was  born  in  Smith  County, 
Middle  Tennessee,  in  1821,  and  came  to  Wil- 
liamson County  in  1848,  acquiring  land  from 
the  government.  The  Cooksey  farm  later 
came  into  the  possession  of  Zachariah  Hud- 
gens and  has  since  been  known  as  the  Hudgens 
homestead.  Ephraim  Cooksey  died  in  1886. 
His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Phillips,  a  native  of 
Virginia,  where  her  father,  Thomas  Phillips, 
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died,  his  family  shortly  afterward  moving  to 
Tennessee.  Zachariah  and  Mary  Jane  (Cook- 
sey)  Hudgens  reared  a  family  of  fourteen  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  were  born  at  the  Hudgens 
homestead  and  all  of  whom  lived  to  mature 
years.  They  all  married  and  their  homes  are 
now  widely  scattered,  but  all  of  them  com- 
bine in  pride  in  keeping  up  the  old  homestead, 
which  was  the  scene  of  their  early  years.  It 
is  a  family  distinguished  by  a  remarkable 
degree  of  loyalty  to  one  another.  The  mother, 
Mary  Jane  Hudgens,  died  in  1888.  After  her 
death,  Zachariah  Hudgens  married  Sarah  E. 
Todd  Allen,  daughter  of  Peter  Allen. 

A  brief  record  of  the  children  of  Zachariah 
and  Mary  Jane  (Cooksey)  Hudgens  is  as  fol- 
lows: Emma,  now  deacesed,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Doctor  Hudson  of  Marion;  John  Bell; 
Mary  E.,  wife  of  Elbert  Mclnturff;  Nancy  P., 
wife  of  H.  A.  Nelson;  Robert  L. ;  Hiram  A.; 
Alice  N.,  wife  of  Thomas  Bradley;  Joshua; 
Zachariah;  Herman;  Egbert;  Hugh;  Lee  Roy; 
and  Arthur,  all  of  whom  are  living  except 
Mrs.  Emma  Hudson  and  Joshua. 

John  Bell  Hudgens  as  the  oldest  son  of  this 
large  family  had  much  work  and  responsi- 
bility during  his  boyhood  years.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  near  the  old  farm  to  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  has  always  been  a  reader 
and  student  and  has  benefited  from  his  exten- 
sive contact  with  men  and  affairs.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  began  work  in  a  store  at  Pul- 
leys Mill.  In  1902  the  mill  was  removed  to 
Goreville  in  Johnson  County,  and  he  continued 
there  for  three  years  and  was  then  elected  by 
the  directors  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Goreville  as  cashier. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Goreville  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  private  bank  started  at  Gore- 
ville in  1903  by  Dennison,  Parks  and  H.  A. 
Hudgens.  It  was  reorganized  in  1905  as  the 
First  National  Bank,  and  since  then  Mr.  T.  A. 
Bradley  has  been  president.  A  grandson  of 
the  president,  Lynn  Trovillion,  is  bookkeeper, 
and  Val  J.  Hudgens,  son  of  John  Bell  Hud- 
gens, is  assistant  cashier. 

Mr.  Hudgens  married  Miss  Anna  L.  Mcln- 
terff,  daughter  of  Adam  Mclnterff,  a  William- 
son County  farmer.  She  died  in  1892,  leaving 
three  children,  Earl,  Guy  and  Mary  Ruby.  In 
1894,  Mr.  Hudgens  married  Bertie  Fly,  daugh- 
ter of  Doctor  Fly.  The  six  children  of  this 
marriage  are  Arbie  F.,  Val  J.,  Wilhelma, 
Emma,  John  J.  and  Kay  Burton. 

Fred  B.  Miller  of  Centralia  is  a  realtor, 
has  specialized  in  subdivision  work,  and  his 
field  of  operations  have  been  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  his  immediate  home  locality,  extending 
over  many  states. 

Mr.  Miller  was  born  at  Washburn,  Illinois, 
September  29,  1877,  son  of  Demus  Moses  and 
Mary  E.  (Chilton)  Miller,  his  father  a  native 
of  Ohio  and  his  mother  of  Indiana.  The  Mil- 
ler family  came  to  Illinois  in  the  early  '70s, 
and  his  father  was  a  merchant  at  Washburn 
until  his  death  in  1883.  In  1886  the  widowed 
mother  and  her  children  removed  to  Patoka, 
Illinois,  where  she  died  in  1908. 

Fred  B.  Miller,  second  in  a  family  of  three 
children,  secured  his  high  school  education 
at  Patoka  and  attended  business  college  at 
Centralia.     His  first  active  experience  was  in 


newspaper  work  at  Patoka,  following  that  for 
a  year,  and  was  in  the  grocery  business  at  the 
same  place  two  years.  On  coming  to  Cen- 
tralia and  completing  his  course  in  the  busi- 
ness college,  he  was  induced  to  remain  in  the 
school,  taking  charge  of  the  bookkeeping  and 
higher  accounting  department.  While  con- 
nected with  the  business  college  Mr.  Miller  de- 
cided to  engage  in  real  estate  subdivision 
work,  and  his  first  operation  in  that  line  was  at 
Murphysboro,  Illinois.  It  was  profitable  in 
results,  and  has  led  to  an  expansion  of  his 
business  organization  and  facilities  until  his 
operations  have  extended  over  sixteen  differ- 
ent states.  Altogether  he  has  put  on  the  mar- 
ket and  sold  161  subdivisions.  Besides  his 
business  headquarters  at  Centralia,  Mr.  Miller 
also  maintains  offices  in  Miami,  Florida,  and 
in  recent  years  has  sold  large  quantities  of 
Florida  real  estate.  He  has  his  winter  home 
in  Miami,  while  his  summer  residence  is  at 
Centralia. 

Mr.  Miller  in  1926  was  elected  president  of 
the  Merchants  State  Bank  of  Centralia.  He  is 
also  manager  of  the  M.  M.  &  T.  T.  Oil  Com- 
pany, which  operates  twenty-six  producing 
wells,  and  has  had  an  important  part  in  de- 
veloping the  oil  industry  in  Southern  Illinois. 
Mr.  Miller  is  a  republican,  belongs  to  the  Ma- 
sonic Order  and  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  the  Rotary 
Club,  is  a  director  of  the  Centralia  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  member  of  the  Daytona  Beach 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Florida  and  the 
Meadow  Wood  Country  Club  of  Centralia.  He 
enjoys  travel  and  is  a  baseball  fan  and  fond 
of  all  forms  of  athletics. 

Mr.  Miller  married  at  Vandalia,  Illinois. 
February  8,  1898,  Miss  Anna  Simcox,  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  A.  and  Hester  Simcox.  The 
Simcox  family  came  from  Kentucky  and  set- 
tled in  Vandalia  before  the  Civil  war.  Mrs. 
Miller  is  an  active  member  of  the  Woman's 
Club  and  church  societies.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Myrtle,  now  the  wife  of  Dr.  F.  M. 
Phifer  of  Chicago. 

James  F.  Otey.  Several  of  the  pioneer 
families  of  Williamson  and  Franklin  counties 
are  related  through  the  individual  record  of 
James  F.  Otey. 

His  father,  John  Fraiser  Otey,  was  born  in 
New  Kent,  Virginia,  February  6,  1810.  He 
was  still  a  young  man  when  he  came  to  Illi- 
nois and  settled  in  Franklin  County,  acquiring 
land  direct  from  the  government  and  develop- 
ing a  farm  after  many  hardships  and  incon- 
veniences. John  F.  Otey  married  in  1840, 
Arristine  L.  Mitchell,  daughter  of  Sion  H. 
Mitchell,  who  was  born  September  19,  1797, 
and  his  wife,  Betsey  Mitchell,  who  was  born 
in  Wilson  County,  Tennessee,  August  27,  1819. 
The  parents  of  Betsey  Mitchell  were  William 
and  Elizabeth  Mitchell.  William  Mitchell  was 
born  in  Franklin  County,  North  Carolina,  and 
as  a  young  man  went  to  Tennessee  where  he 
married  February  25,  1817,  Elizabeth  Cook, 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Cook,  who 
were  natives  of  North  Carolina.  Elizabeth 
Cook  was  born  in  Franklin  County,  North 
Carolina,  November  12,  1793. 

John  F.  and  Arristine  (Mitchell)  Otey  were 
the  parents  of  ten  children :  Matilda  C,  Ma- 
rinda  E.,  Sion  M.,  James  F.,  Warren  N.,  Za- 
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dock  G.,  Clinton  E.,  Harriet  A.,  Luella  J.,  and 
Mary  Arristine.  Matilda,  Marinda,  Zadock, 
Warren  and  Harriet  died  in  childhood. 

James  F.  Otey  was  born  near  Corinth,  in 
Williamson  County,  Illinois,  July  26,  1846. 
His  active  life  was  devoted  to  farming  and 
he  was  one  of  the  prosperous  and  respected 
citizens  of  his  county.  He  married  Carolina 
Edwards. 

The  first  member  of  this  branch  of  the  Ed- 
wards family  to  come  to  America  was  Thomas 
Edwards,  who  was  born  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  Wales  and  settled 
in  Virginia  in  1720.  He  married  at  Balti- 
moi-e,  Maryland.  His  son  Cadie  was  born  in 
Virginia  and  moved  to  North  Carolina.  Will- 
iam Edwards,  son  of  Cadie,  was  born  in  1776. 
John  M.  Edwards,  son  of  William,  was  born 
February  13,  1799,  in  Orange  County,  North 
Carolina,  and  he  married  Susan  Brown,  who 
was  born  October  26,  1803,  in  Montgomery 
County,  Maryland.  John  M.  and  Susan 
(Brown)  Edwards  were  the  parents  of  James 
M.  Edwards,  who  was  born  April  30,  1824, 
and  married  Elizabeth  Jane  Hackney.  One 
of  their  children  was  Carolina  (Edwards) 
Otey. 

James  F.  Otey  and  Caroline  (Edwards) 
Otey  had  a  family  of  seven  children,  six  of 
whom  are  now  living. 

Their  son  Charles  Otey  was  born  Decem- 
ber 23,  1879,  on  the  home  farm  near  Corinth, 
attended  rural  schools  and  the  Crab  Oi'chard 
Academy  for  two  years,  and  later  Valparaiso 
University  of  Indiana.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky  in  1912.  He  was  for  three  and  a 
half  years  deputy  county  clerk  of  Marion,  and 
in  1916  became  identified  with  the  Williamson 
County  Loan  &  Improvement  Company  as  its 
secretary  and  manager.  He  married  Bertha 
Neely,  daughter  of  Judge  Rufus  Neely  of 
Marion. 

The  Williamson  County  Loan  &  Improve- 
ment Company  was  organized  in  1907  by  L. 
O.  Caplinger,  Judge  Rufus  Neely,  W.  0.  Hart- 
well  and  others.  It  has  exercised  a  tremen- 
dous power  in  financing  and  otherwise  con- 
tributing to  the  general  improvement  and  de- 
velopment of  the  community.  Its  original  au- 
thorized capital  was  one  million  dollars  and 
this  was  increased  in  1923  to  ten  million  dol- 
lars. The  financial  statement  of  March  31, 
1926,  showed  assets  of  §831,140.23.  The  pres- 
ent officers  are:  L.  O.  Caplinger,  president, 
Ed  M.  Stotlar,  vice  president,  Charley  Otey, 
secretary,  and   William  Wohlwend,  treasurer. 

Henry  H.  Schirding,  retired  farmer  and 
banker  of  Petersburg,  Illinois,  has  spent  three 
quarters  of  a  century  or  more  in  that  section 
of  the  state. 

He  was  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  October 
12,  1833,  son  of  J.  Henry  Schirding,  who 
brought  his  family  to  the  United  States  and 
settled  near  Petersburg  in  1848,  the  first  home 
of  the  family  being  a  one-room  cabin,  16  by  18 
feet.  J.  Henry  Schirding  lived  on  his  farm 
there  until  the  last  few  months  of  his  life. 
He  died  at  Petersburg  in  March  and  his  wife 
in  May,  1893,  both  of  them  very  old,  he  ninety- 
eight  years  and  seven  months,  and  she  eighty- 
nine  years  and  five  months  of  age.    They  were 


members  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
while  in  politics  he  was  a  democrat.  He  was 
a  plain  industrious  citizen,  learned  the  Eng- 
lish language  only  imperfectly,  and  was  a 
good  honest  citizen.  He  and  his  wife  had 
two  sons,  John  Herman,  dying  in  1885  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five. 

Henry  H.  Schirding  never  attended  school 
after  coming  to  this  country.  He  worked  as  a 
hired  man  on  the  farm  and  in  other  capacities, 
engaged  in  farming  at  the  homestead,  and  re- 
mained there  engaged  in  farming  and  stock 
raising  for  the  greater  part  of  his  active 
career.  The  old  Schirding  homestead  still  re- 
mains in  his  name.  He  was  a  stock  breeder, 
shipping  his  own  hogs  and  cattle  to  the  Chi- 
cago market,  and  gave  his  close  personal  su- 
pervision to  the  business  on  the  farm  until 
1892.  Since  then  his  home  has  been  at  Peters- 
burg. 

Mr.  Schirding  was  elected  four  times  a  com- 
missioner of  Menard  County,  filling  that  office 
twelve  years.  While  he  was  on  the  Board 
the  County  Farm  Home  was  built.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  school  board  of  his  district  and 
for  many  years  was  a  deacon  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Church.  He  and  his  son  Harry  estab- 
lished the  Schirding  Bank,  a  private  institu- 
tion, which  later  was  chartered  as  a  state 
bank  with  capital  of  $100,000.  Mr.  Schirding 
was  president  of  the  bank  while  it  was  a  pri- 
vate institution  and  also  under  the  state  char- 
ter, while  his  son  Harry  is  vice  president, 
with  Fred  T.  Jurgens  cashier. 

Mr.  Schirding  married,  June  26,  1864,  Miss 
Mary  Behmann,  daughter  of  John  Behmann. 
She  was  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  March 
31,  1838,  and  came  to  the  United  States  with 
friends  in  1860.  She  died  March  24,  1908,  and 
of  her  three  children  the  only  one  now  living- 
is  Harry  Schirding. 

Joseph  L.  Gill,  a  native  of  Chicago,  born 
and  reared  in  the  Lake  View  section  of  the 
North  Side,  where  he  has  always  lived,  has 
had  a  career  of  success  both  in  business  and 
politics. 

He  was  born  in  1885,  son  of  Richard  and 
Bridget  (Sweeney)  Gill.  His  parents  were 
born  in  County  Mayo,  Ireland,  but  were 
brought  to  Chicago  when  children.  Joseph  L. 
Gill  comes  of  a  large  family,  having  three 
brothers,  Richard  P.  Gill,  a  captain  in  the 
Chicago  Police  Department,  James  A.  Gill,  as- 
sistant treasurer  of  the  William  Wrigley,  Jr., 
Company,  chewing  gum  manufacturers,  and 
Frank  A.,  and  four  sisters,  Mary,  Lauretta, 
Ann  and  Eleanor. 

Joseph  L.  Gill  was  educated  in  public  schools 
and  the  Metropolitan  Business  College,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  has  been  engaged  in 
the  general  insurance  business,  his  insurance 
offices  being  at  175  West  Jackson  Boulevard. 
Mr.  Gill  has  filled  a  number  of  positions  in 
county  and  city  public  life.  He  was  for  eight 
years  chief  clerk  of  the  county  treasurer's  of- 
fice. For  six  years  he  was  comptroller  of  the 
Forest  Preserve  District  of  Cook  County,  and 
is  now  valuator  of  that  commission.  In  his 
home  locality  he  began  taking  an  interest  and 
influential  part  in  democratic  politics  when 
a  young  man,  and  his  leadership  is  now  recog- 
nized throughout  Cook  County.     He  has  been 
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democratic  ward  committeeman  for  the  Forty- 
sixth  Ward  since  the  enactment  of  the  Direct 
Primary  law.  He  is  secretary  of  the  County 
Central  Committee  of  Cook  County.  In  the 
general  primaries  of  April,  1926,  he  was 
awarded  the  Democratic  nomination  for  rep- 
resentative in  the  State  Legislature  in  the 
Thirty-first  Senatorial  District. 

Mr.  Gill  has  been  active  in  sports,  being  a 
golfer,  bowler,  hand-ball  player  and  base  ball, 
fan.  He  is  a  member  of  DeSoto  Council, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  B.  P.  O.  Elks  and  Lake 
Shore  Athletic  Club.  He  married  Miss  Bertha 
Marie  Fogarty,  of  Springfield.  Mrs.  Gill  is  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  George  E.  Brennan  of  Chicago. 

Charles  Clifton  Reid,  physician  and  sur- 
geon, for  many  years  a  recognized  leader  in 
his  profession  at  Denver,  Colorado,  is  a  son 
of  the  late  William  Michael  and  Bethany  Jane 
(Spiller)  Reid,  of  Marion,  Illinois.  A  full 
account  of  the  family  in  Southern  Illinois  and 
his  earlier  ancestry  is  given  elsewhere  in  this 
publication. 

Doctor  Reid  was  born  at  Marion,  Illinois, 
February  28,  1873,  attended  country  schools 
near  Marion,  spent  three  years  in  the  Southern 
Illinois  State  Normal  University  at  Carbon- 
dale,  and  in  1899  was  one  of  the  early  gradu- 
ates from  the  American  School  of  Osteopathy 
at  Kirksville,  Missouri.  He  practiced  oste- 
opathy two  years  at  Warren,  Ohio,  one  year 
at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  since  then 
has  been  located  at  Denver.  In  June,  1905, 
he  graduated  M.  D.  from  the  Denver  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  College.  He  has  been  a  deep 
student  of  his  profession  and  has  utilized  his 
own  experience  for  his  advancement  and  the 
improvement  of  his  skill  and  technique.  For 
fifteen  years  he  has  pursued  the  policy  of 
taking  post-graduate  work  every  year.  He  is 
a  specialist  in  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat.  He 
has  been  active  in  the  professional  organiza- 
tions, and  during  the  World  war,  being  too  old 
for  active  military  duty,  he  taught  first  aid 
classes  under  the  supervision  of  the  Red  Cross. 
In  1918  he  was  a  director  in  the  Metropolitan 
State  Bank  of  Denver. 

Doctor  Reid's  hobby  and  chief  financial  in- 
terest outside  of  his  profession  is  Black  Silver 
Fox  farming,  and  he  has  a  silver  fox  ranch. 
He  served  as  president  of  the  Denver  Lions 
Club  in  1917-18,  and  was  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Lions  Clubs  in 
1920-21.  He  is  a  democrat  in  principle,  though 
his  votes  have  frequently  disregarded  party 
lines.  He  is  affiliated  with  Temple  Lodge 
No.  84  at  Denver,  Denver  Chapter  No.  2, 
Royal  Arch  Masons,  Colorado  Commandery 
No.  1  Knights  Templar,  Rocky  Mountain  Con- 
sistory No.  2  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  and  El  Jebel 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Mount  Vernon 
Country  Club  and  Rocky  Mountain  Country 
Club,  and  is  active  in  the  Central  Christian 
Church  at  Denver,  in  which  he  has  taught  the 
young  people's  Bible  class  for  twenty-three 
years. 

Doctor  Reid  married  at  Denver,  May  23, 
1907,  Miss  Frances  Laura  Argall.  Her  fa- 
ther, Phillip  Argall,  who  became  a  noted  min- 
ing engineer,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England, 
lived  for  some  years  in  Ireland,  and  married 


an  Irish  girl,  and  on  coming  to  America  was 
located  at  Leadville,  Colorado,  and  later  at 
Denver.  His  name  is  well  known  to  all  min- 
ing engineers  as  the  originator  of  the  Cyanide 
process  of  separating  ores.  Among  his  fam- 
ily of  ten  children,  one  is  a  son  George  0., 
now  head  of  a  mining  industry  at  Leadville. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reid  have  three  children, 
Phillip  Clifton,  Homer  Argall  and  Ellen  Jane, 
all  attending  high  school. 

Crillon  E.  White  is  sheriff  of  Jackson 
County.  As  a  public  official  he  has  found  sat- 
isfaction in  rendering  good  service,  but  has 
been  more  sensible  of  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence felt  for  him  by  his  fellow  citizens  than 
by  any  idea  of  personal  political  power  and 
prestige.  Mr.  White  never  sought  political 
office.  Nevertheless,  he  was  elected  sheriff  of 
Jackson  County  on  the  democratic  ticket  by 
a  majority  of  1,296  when  that  county  nor- 
mally is  2,000  republican. 

Mr.  White  is  a  representative  of  the  fine 
American  stock  that  came  out  of  the  upland 
region  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  His 
grandfather,  William  White,  moved  from  that 
state  and  settled  on  a  farm  near  Salem,  Illi- 
nois. His  son,  Daniel  J.  White  was  a  year 
old  when  the  family  came  to  Illinois.  Daniel 
J.  White  became  a  gunsmith,  and  in  1860 
located  at  Carbondale,  where  he  continued  the 
work  of  his  trade  until  his  death  in  1905.  He 
married  Ailsa  Jane  Couch,  a  native  of  Lin- 
coln County,  Tennessee,  who  died  in  1920. 

Crillon  E.  White  was  born  at  Carbondale 
March  14,  1870.  His  regular  school  advan- 
tages were  continued  only  as  far  as  the  eighth 
grade.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  became  office 
boy  and  bookkeeper  in  a  little  grist  mill,  then 
operated  by  Collins  Wilson.  His  salary  was 
fifty  cents  a  day.  During  the  two  years  he 
worked  there  he  also  attended  night  school. 
Desiring  to  learn  a  good  trade  he  apprenticed 
himself  as  a  machinist  in  the  Watson  Machine 
Shops,  where  he  remained  a  year.  For  two 
years  following  he  was  with  the  Graham  Mill- 
ing Company,  beginning  at  fifty  cents  a  day. 
At  that  time,  as  well  as  since,  he  showed  his 
determination  to  master  any  occupation  as- 
signed him.  When  he  decided  to  leave  the 
Graham  Company  to  join  his  father,  he  was 
offered,  the  position  of  third  miller  at  $2.50 
per  day,  at  that  time  a  very  generous  salary. 
However,  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  and 
eager  to  get  into  business  for  himself.  He  and 
his  father  and  his  brother  Walter  bought  a 
blacksmith  shop,  and  this  business  is  still  con- 
tinued by  Walter  White. 

Mr.  Crillon  White  moved  to  Murphysboro 
in  1910.  For  four  years  he  was  deputy  sheriff 
under  C.  T.  Edwards.  Following  that  he  be- 
came a  deputy  Internal  Revenue  collector, 
and  while  in  that  service  improved  his  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  income  tax,  utilizing  a 
correspondence  course  as  a  means  thereto,  and 
achieved  more  than  a  local  reputation  for  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  income  tax  law. 
Mr.  White  resigned  from  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue service  in  1920  to  accept  appointment  as 
postmaster  of  Murphysboro.  He  held  this 
office  twenty-one  months.  In  1922  he  entered 
the  campaign  as  democratic  candidate  for 
sheriff,   and   achieved   the   remarkable   results 
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already  mentioned.  After  his  election  he  took 
a  vacation  of  four  months,  the  first  real  vaca- 
tion he  had  had  since  he  was  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Mr.  White  has  made  a  splendid  rec- 
ord as  sheriff,  his  term  closing  in  1926.  His 
name  is  now  being  urged  as  a  candidate  for 
county  treasurer. 

Mr.  White  married  Miss  Effie  C.  Davis, 
daughter  of  John  Davis.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren. The  daughter  Ailsa  Agatha  White 
graduated  from  the  Illinois  Normal  Univer- 
sity, and  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Murphysboro. 
The  son,  C.  Edgar  White,  is  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1927  in  the  law  school  of  Northwest- 
ern University  at  Chicago.  Mr.  White's  early 
ambition  was  to  become  a  professional  man. 
Lack  of  opportunity  to  complete  a  high  educa- 
tion turned  his  career  into  other  channels. 
However,  he  has  seen  that  his  son  and  daugh- 
ter are  not  similarly  handicapped.  Mr.  White 
generously  bestows  upon  his  wife  much  of  the 
credit  for  his  success  and  happiness. 

Robert  W.  Dow  is  president  of  the  W.  H. 
Dow  Manufacturing  Company  of  Waukegan, 
an  industry  that  was  established  by  his  father 
about  the  time  of  the  Civil  war  and  which  for 
half  a  century  or  more  has  been  one  of  the 
reliable  sources  of  Waukegan's  industrial 
prosperity. 

His  father  was  the  late  William  H.  Dow, 
who  was  born  and  reared  at  Rutland,  Ver- 
mont. His  father  came  from  England  and  his 
maternal  ancestors  were  Scotch.  William  H. 
Dow  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years  and  after  a  brief  schooling  went  to 
work  for  a  carpenter,  learning  the  trade.  He 
came  west  in  1864  and  located  at  Waukegan. 
Possessing  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  a 
Yankee,  but  with  limited  capital,  he  set  up  a 
small  shop  operating  a  jig  saw  run  by  horse 
^ower.  He  made  brackets  and  other  scroll 
work  used  in  building  construction  in  those 
days.  In  a  few  years  he  was  operating  a  gen- 
eral saw  mill  plant  employing  several  men, 
and  that  became  the  foundation  of  the  pres- 
ent W.  H.  Dow  Manufacturing  Company,  now 
one  of  the  largest  plants  of  its  kind  in  North- 
ern Illinois.  The  plant  now  occupied  by  the 
company  is  the  third  since  the  founding  of 
the  business.  This  plant  is  a  three  story 
building,  covering  two  acres  of  ground,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  people  are  employed. 
The  output  is  interior  finish,  sash  and  doors, 
and  it  is  sold  and  distributed  over  a  territory 
with  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles  around  Wau- 
kegan. William  H.  Dow,  the  founder  of  the 
business,  died  in  1906.  He  married  Amarilla 
M.  Vose,  who  died  in  August,  1924.  She  was 
born  in  the  state  of  Maine  and  was  a  child 
when  brought  to  Waukegan,  where  she  at- 
tended the  public  schools.  Her  parents  were 
Robert  E.  and  Relief  Vose,  who  took  up  a 
f^rm  from  the  government  on  coming  to  Lake 
County.  Her  father  farmed  for  a  number  of 
years  and  later  became  associated  with  the 
W.  H.  Dow  Company,  working  in  the  plant 
until  about  1884  when  he  was  accidentally  in- 
jured. The  injury  resulted  in  blood  poison- 
ing and  caused  his  death. 

Robert  W.  Dow  was  born  at  Waukegan, 
January   4,    1874.      He   was    educated    in   the 


grade  and  high  schools,  graduating  from  high 
school  and  also  taking  a  course  in  the  Strat- 
ton  College  of  Chicago.  For  several  years  dur- 
ing vacations  and  holidays  he  had  worked  in 
his  father's  plant,  and  after  leaving  school  he 
went  to  work  there  as  a  regular  employee,  at 
first  a  shipping  clerk  and  later  in  various  posi- 
tions in  the  office.  He  became  vice  president, 
holding  that  office  when  his  father  died,  and 
succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  firm,  a  po- 
sition he  has  now  held  for  twenty  years.  He 
has  guided  the  business  successfully  through 
the  changing  conditions  of  this  period,  and  it 
is  more  prosperous  than  ever. 

Mr.  Dow  is  affiliated  with  the  B.  P.  O.  Elks, 
Royal  Arcanum,  served  one  term  as  alderman 
of  Waukegan,  is  a  republican  in  politics  and 
a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

He  married  February  22,  1902,  Miss  Cora  E. 
Cooper  of  Waukegan,  who  was  educated  in  the 
grammar  and  high  schools  of  that  city  and  in 
the  Godschalk  School  of  Music  of  New  York. 
Mrs.  Dow  is  active  in  church  and  club  life  at 
Waukegan.  Her  parents,  James  F.  and  Mary 
E.  (Bills)  Cooper,  were  early  settlers  in  Lake 
County  and  farmers  there.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dow  have  three  children,  Dorothy  A.,  now  de- 
ceased; Mary  Elizabeth  and  William  H.  Mary 
Elizabeth  graduated  from  the  Waukegan  High 
School  in  1920,  from  Miss  Mason's  School  at 
Tarrytown,  New  York,  and  is  now  secretary  to 
her  father  and  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
W.  H.  Dow  Manufacturing  Company.  The 
son,  William  H.,  is  a  member  of  the  high 
school  class  of  1927,  and  plans  to  continue  his 
education  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Edward  G.  Dunne,  a  native  Chicagoan, 
whose  name  has  frequently  been  associated 
with  important  real  estate  transactions  during 
the  past  decade,  is  founder  and  active  head 
of  the  Edward  G.  Dunne  Realty  Association. 

Mr.  Dunne  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1883, 
son  of  John  G.  and  Anna  (Savage)  Dunne. 
Since  completing  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business 
College,  Mr.  Dunne  has  had  a  business  associa- 
tion and  experience  that  has  made  him  fa- 
miliar with  the  broader  activities  of  the  Chi- 
cago District,  and  has  brought  him  an  ex- 
tended acquaintance  with  men  and  affairs. 
Since  1915,  he  has  been  engaged  in  real  estate 
operations,  and  in  1926  founded  the  Edward 
G.  Dunne  Realty  Association.  The  main  offices 
of  this  association  are  in  the  New  Metropolitan 
Building  at  LaSalle  and  Randolph  streets.  Mr. 
Dunne  is  personally  owner  of  subdivision  prop- 
erty in  Chicago's  metropolitan  area  valued  at 
over  $600,000.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
Edward  G.  Dunne  Realty  Association's  pro- 
grams is  a  tract  of  land  in  the  famous  North 
Shore  district  known  as  Green  Bay  Lawn,  a 
tract  that  has  been  subdivided  into  choice  home 
sites  in  a  location  with  obvious  advantages  of 
proximity  to  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  ex- 
clusive suburban  towns  of  the  North  Shore  and 
accessible  to  the  unrivalled  transportation 
facilities  there. 

Mr.  Dunne  has  been  prominent  in  Catholic 
circles  in  Chicago,  and  was  one  of  the  origina- 
tors of  the  idea  of  a  great  club  in  Chicago 
for  Catholics  exclusively.  Through  his  activi- 
ties   and   influence   with   high    Catholic   digni- 
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taries  and  wealthy  laymen  of  the  church,  he 
was  successful  in  launching  this  notable 
project,  which  is  known  as  the  Frontenac 
Athletic  Club,  and  Mr.  Dunne  has  been  head 
of  the  organized  forces  providing  for  the 
memberships  and  financing  of  the  club,  which 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  notable 
additions  to  Chicago's  towering  structures.  Mr. 
Dunne  is  a  parishioner  of  St.  Gertrude's 
Church,  and  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  and  the  Columbian  Country  Club. 
His  home  is  at  6303  Kenmore  Avenue.  He 
married  Alice  L.  Sweeney,  daughter  of  for- 
mer Alderman  John  Sweeney.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Virginia  M.  Dunne. 

James  V.  Blaney,  Chicago  physician,  was 
born  at  Newcastle,  Maryland,  in  1820,  and 
died  at  Chicago  in  1876.  He  'graduated  from 
Princeton  University  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  at  twenty-one  from  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege. In  1843  he  accepted  the  chair  of  chem- 
istry and  materia  meclica  in  the  first  faculty 
of  Rush  Medical  College,  and  that  was  the 
beginning  of  his  long  residence  in  Chicago. 
In  connection  with  his'  work  at  the  college 
he  carried  on  a  private  practice.  He  was 
editing  chief  of  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  Med- 
ical Journal,  the  first  medical  periodical  pub- 
lished in  this  section  of  the  West.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  County  Medical 
Society,  and  as  one  of  its  delegates,  in  1850, 
helped  in  founding  the  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society,  of  which  he  was  later  president.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  war  he  was  medical  director  and 
medical  inspector  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  in 
1864  was  made  medical  purveyor  with  large 
responsibilities  at  Chicago,  a  service  which 
gained  him  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  He 
succeeded  Daniel  Brainard  as  president  of 
Rush  Medical  College.  He  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 

H.  Clinton  Burnett  is  president  of  the 
Waukegan  National  Bank.  That  is  an  institu- 
tion that  thoroughly  reflects  the  growing  pros- 
perity and  commercial  power  and  strength  of 
this  industrial  community  in  Northeastern 
Illinois.  Mr.  Burnett  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers and  founders  of  the  bank,  and  has  been 
closely  identified  with  its  official  management 
from  the  beginning. 

He  is  a  native  of  Waukegan  and  served  his 
banking  apprenticeship  there.  He  was  born 
August  31,  1874,  son  of  George  H.  and  Sarah 
A.  (Seever)  Burnett.  His  grandparents  were 
Amzi  and  Johanna  (Granger)  Burnett,  the 
former  a  native  of  Lyons,  New  York,  where 
he  was  born,  reared  and  married.  In  1841, 
Amzi  Burnett  brought  his  family  to  Lake 
County,  Illinois,  and  entered  land  from  the 
Government  in  the  vicinity  of  Wauconda,  de- 
veloping a  farm  on  which  he  lived  until  his 
retirement.  He  spent  his  last  years  at  An- 
tioch,  Illinois,  where  he  died  in  1885.  His 
son,  George  H.  Burnett,  was  born  at  Lyons, 
New  York,  but  from  the  age  of  twelve  was 
reared  in  Lake  County,  Illinois,  attending  the 
public  school  there  and  the  academy  at  Wau- 
kegan. He  learned  the  trade  of  gunsmith. 
When  the  Civil  war  came  on  he  joined  the 
Ninety-sixth  Illinois  Infantry  and  participated 
with  his  regiment  in  a  number  of  campaigns 


and  engagements,  including  Lookout  Mountain 
and  Chickamauga.  He  was  once  wounded  in 
action.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Wau- 
kegan and  followed  his  trade  and  business 
until  retirement  in  1905.  He  died  in  1923. 
George  H.  Burnett's  wife,  Sarah  A.  Seever, 
was  born  and  reared  in  Lake  County,  attend- 
ing public  schools  there  and  Waukegan  Acad- 
emy, and  for  some  years  prior  to  her  mar- 
riage taught  in  her  home  county.  She  died 
in  1920.  Her  parents  were  Abraham  and 
Delilah  (Marble)  Seever,  the  former  a  native 
of  New  York  State  who  came  West  from  the 
Mohawk  Valley  about  1841,  and  likewise  was 
an  early  settler  in  Lake  County,  Illinois.  As 
a  young  man  he  had  worked  on  the  Erie  Canal, 
but  after  coming  to  Illinois  he  followed  farm- 
ing until  his  retirement  in  1880.  He  then 
moved  to  Waukegan  and  died  in  that  city 
in  1897.  George  H.  and  Sarah  Burnett  be- 
came the  parents  of  seven  children,  three  of 
whom  died  in  childhood,  H.  Clinton  being  the 
third  in  age.  He  has  one  brother,  Seever  H., 
and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Josie  B.  Wilder  and 
Mrs.  Carolyn  B.  Thomas,  still  living.  His 
brother  Seever  is  in  the  United  States  Postal 
service  at  Waukegan  and  married  Ella  Denbo 
of  Brookfield,  Missouri,  and  has  a  daughter, 
Mary  Denbo.  Josie  B.  Wilder  is  the  wife  of 
Herbert  G.  Wilder,  an  electrical  engineer  with 
the  Cyclone  Fence  Company  of  Waukegan, 
and  has  one  child,  George.  Mrs.  Carolyn 
Thomas  is  the  wife  of  Harry  M.  Thomas,  who 
is  connected  with  the  Johns-Manville  Company 
at  Waukegan. 

H.  Clinton  Burnett  graduated  from  the 
Waukegan  High  School  in  1894,  the  follow- 
ing year  completed  a  course  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Business  College  at  Chicago,  and  since 
then  has  had  thirty  years  in  which  to  try  out 
and  test  his  qualifications  for  practical  service. 
For  two  years,  from  1895  to  1897,  he  was 
bookkeeper  for  a  grocery  at  Waukegan.  Since 
then  his  work  and  experience  have  been  bank- 
ing. He  entered  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Waukegan  as  messenger,  was  promoted  to 
bookkeeper,  assistant  cashier,  and  continued 
with  the  bank  until  1913.  In  that  year  he 
resigned,  and  became  identified  with  a  group 
of  progressive  Waukegan  men  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Waukegan  National  Bank.  Some 
of  his  associates  were  Willard  R.  Wiard,  who 
was  also  an  assistant  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank.  Others  were  J.  W.  Barwell, 
J.  P.  Arthus,  F.  W.  Buck,  C.  W.  Diver,  N.  H. 
Brown,  F.  C.  Gedge,  T.  E.  Morris,  George  W. 
Sells,  D.  T.  Webb  and  L.  J.  Yager. 

The  Waukegan  National  Bank  started  with 
a  capital  of  $100,000.  It  now  has  a  capital 
of  $250,000,  surplus  of  $150,000,  and  its  de- 
posits are  over  $4,000,000.  Few  banks  in  the 
Middle  West  in  thirteen  years  have  enjoyed 
such  notable  growth  and  expansion.  Mr.  Bur- 
nett was  elected  vice  president  of  the  bank 
upon  its  organization  in  1913,  and  since  1923 
has  been  president.  He  is  also  a  director  of 
the  Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Company  and  the 
Pure  Water  Ice  Company.  During  the  World 
war  he  was  chairman  of  the  Lake  County 
Liberty  Loan  campaign,  serving  the  Govern- 
ment in  all  the  different  loan  drives. 

His  friends  and  associates  have  much  ad- 
mired him  for  his  public  spirited  attitude  in 
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all  matters  affecting  his  home  community.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  B.  P.  O. 
Elks,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  Rotary 
Club,  Glen  Flora  Country  Club,  Bonnie  Brook 
Country  Club,  and  in  politics  is  a  republican 
and  a  Baptist  in  religious  affiliations. 

He  married  at  Waukegan,  November  21, 
1900,  Miss  Bessie  Brown,  who  was  educated 
in  grammar  and  high  schools  at  Chicago  and 
Metropolitan  Business  College  in  that  city. 
Mrs.  Burnett  takes  an  active  part  in  church 
affairs,  in  the  Woman's  Club,  in  the  Victory 
Memorial  Hospital  and  Hattie  Barwell  Good 
Fellowship  Settlement.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
William  and  Mary  (Robinson)  Brown.  Her 
father  was  an  engineer  in  Chicago  and  in 
later  life  moved  to  Waukegan,  where  he  died 
in  1922.  Mrs.  Burnett's  mother  now  lives  in 
Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnett  have  one 
son,  Clinton  B.  Burnett,  who  graduated  from 
the  Waukegan  High  School  with  the  class  of 
1926,  standing  thirteen  in  a  class  of  161.  He 
is  now  in  college,  and  during  vacations  has 
had  some  working  experience  in  his  father's 
bank,  and  plans  to  pursue  a  banking  career. 

Carl  H.  Weber  was  trained  for  the  law  but 
the  greater  part  of  his  business  experience 
has  been  in  the  field  of  banking.  His  home  is 
in  Springfield  and  he  is  now  Assistant  Chief 
Bank  Examiner  of  State  Banks.  He  is  also 
a  veteran  of  the  World  War. 

Mr.  Weber  was  born  in  Jacksonville.  His 
father,  Herman  Weber,  for  forty-five  years 
from  1878  was  a  well  known  grocery  mer- 
chant. Born  in  Baden,  Germany,  he  came  to 
this  country  in  1871  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
and  located  in  Jacksonville  where  he  earned 
success,  not  only  as  a  merchant,  but  as  a 
leader  in  civic  affairs.  He  was  the  first  mayor 
of  South  Jacksonville  and  served  several 
terms  in  that  office.  His  death  occurred  at 
the   age   of    sixty-seven. 

Oldest  in  a  family  of  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  Carl  H.  Weber  had  some  years 
working  experience  and  training  in  his  father's 
business.  In  the  meantime  he  attended  the 
Jacksonville  High  School  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1906,  and  finished  his  law  course 
several  years  later. 

For  nearly  six  years  Mr.  Weber  was  associ- 
ated with  F.  G.  Farrell  and  Company,  Bank- 
ers of  Jacksonville,  serving  in  various  clerical 
and  executive  capacities. 

Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Mr.  Weber  was  chosen  secretary 
in  which  capacity  he  served  the  community 
with  credit  for  two  years.  He  then  became 
Deputy  County  Clerk  and  Probate  Clerk  of 
Morgan  County. 

The  World  War  coming  on,  he  volunteered 
in  the  Enlisted  Ordnance  Corps  and  after  an 
intensive  training  at  Camp  Hancock,  Georgia, 
he  spent  one  year  in  France  as  Ordnance 
Sergeant  in  the  First  Army'  Ammunition  Sec- 
tion, serving  on  the  Toul  Defensive  Sector  and 
in  the  St.  Mihiel  and  Meuse-Argonne  Offen- 
sives. 

After  his  return  from  abroad  he  accepted 
a  position  as  State  Bank  Examiner  under 
Andrew  Russel,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts, 
and  on  January  1,  1921,  he  was  comm'ssionpd 
Assistant    Chief    Bank    Examiner    and    given 


joint  supervision  of  1186  Illinois  State  Banks 
outside  of  Cook  County. 

Mr.  Weber  served  as  Grand  Patriarch  of 
the  Grand  Encampment,  I.  O.  0.  F.,  and  is 
Grand  Representative  to  the  Sovereign  Grand 
Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  also  belongs  to 
the  Masons,  Elks  and  American  Legion. 

In  1913  Mr.  Weber  married  Miss  Hattie 
Adams,  daughter  of  John  E.  and  Delia  (Tal- 
ley)  Adams.  Her  mother  is  now  the  widow 
of  John  Wesley  Chipchase,  who  was  a  fore- 
man in  the  J.  Capps  and  Sons  clothing  manu- 
facturing establishment  at  Jacksonville  for 
more   than   twenty-five  years. 

Mrs.  Weber  is  a  graduate  of  the  Jackson- 
ville High  School  and  attended  Illinois  College. 
For  several  years  before  her  marriage  she 
taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weber  are  active  members 
of  the  Central  Baptist  Church  in  Springfield. 

They  have  four  children,  Rex  Adams,  Vir- 
ginia Adams,  Marion  Adams  and  Carl  Her- 
man, Jr. 

W.  Hayden  Bell.  This  is  a  name  that  has 
become  prominent  in  recent  years  in  connec- 
tion with  Chicago  real  estate  operations  and 
building.  Mr.  Bell's  experience  has  been  al- 
ways on  the  constructive  side  of  real  estate 
development.  The  reason  for  this  is  because 
he  began  his  business  career  as  a  contractor 
and  has  to  his  credit  a  series  of  successful 
operations  involving  every  phase  of  changing 
vacant  land  into  home  building  sites  and  resi- 
dence and  business  subdivisions. 

Mr.  Bell  was  born  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
in  1890,  and  when  six  months  of  age  was 
brought  to  Chicago  by  his  parents,  William 
H.  and  Celeste  (Macmillan)  Bell.  His  father 
was  born  in  Virginia,  of  old  Virginia  ances- 
try. W.  Hayden  Bell  was  reared  and  acquired 
his  education  at  Chicago.  At  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one he  started  out  boldly  in  business  for 
himself  as  a  contractor,  his  first  capital  con- 
stituting only  thirty-three  dollars.  Contract- 
ing naturally  took  him  into  subdivision  devel- 
opment work.  His  first  important  achieve- 
ment in  this  line  was  in  the  southwest  Evans- 
ton  district,  where  he  bought  a  twenty-three 
acre  tract  on  Ridge  Boulevard  across  the 
street  from  St.  Francis  Hospital.  It  is  now, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Bell's  initiative,  one  of  the  high 
class  residence  sections  of  Evanston.  Follow- 
ing that  he  developed  two  other  tracts  in  the 
same  general  locality. 

His  largest  and  most  important  development 
and  building  project,  starting  late  in  1925,  is 
a  fifty-five  acre  tract  at  the  corner  of  Archer 
and  Kedzie  avenues.  This  program  involved 
the  building  of  houses  in  units  of  one  hun- 
dred, the  total  number  approximating  four 
hundred.  The  plan  is  to  complete  the  program* 
in  1927. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  this  un- 
dertaking is  the  surprising  fact  that  such  a 
tract  of  land,  hitherto  undeveloped,  could  be 
found  in  the  Chicago  district  within  approxi- 
mately five  miles  of  the  center  of  the  Loop,  and 
yet  immediately  adjacent  to  the  immense  cen- 
tral manufacturing  district,  and  only  across 
the  street  from  the  great  plant  of  the  Crane 
Company.  Mr.  •  Bell  had  the  imagination  as 
well  as  the  constructive  business  foresight  to 
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visualize  the  possibilities  of  an  area  that  has 
been  lacking  in  every  attraction  for  residence 
purposes.  Under  his  direction  the  underground 
improvements  were  carried  out,  and  landscap- 
ing done  involving  the  planting  of  trees  and 
gardens,  changing  the  scene  into  a  beauty  spot. 
The  residences  are  all  two-story  apartment 
buildings  of  brick  construction,  with  every 
equipment  and  facility  found  in  modern  homes. 
The  houses  also  present  a  handsome  architec- 
tural appearance  and  are  of  varied  types  of 
architecture,  thus  escaping  the  monotony  usu- 
ally characteristic  of  similar  city  communities. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Bell  is  erecting  two 
business  structures  at  Forty-third  Street  and 
Archer  Avenue,  each  costing  $100,000,  the 
ground  floors  being  used  for  stores  and  with 
apartments  on  the  second  floor.  On  January 
1,  1927,  Mr.  Bell  proposes  to  start  in  the  con- 
struction of  some  very  high  class  cooperative 
apartments  and  the  first  unit  of  this  new  de- 
parture will  be  the  erection  of  a  twenty-story 
cooperative  apartment  building.  Having  al- 
ready constructed  several  hundred  dwellings 
in  the  city,  Mr.  Bell  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  housing  needs  of  a  great  city  and  has 
the  background  of  a  most  successful  experi- 
ence to  work  from.  In  conjunction  with  fa- 
mous architects  it  is  his  purpose  to  provide 
the  most  modern,  up  to  date  apartments  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States  and  by  devoting 
his  time,  energy  and  experience  to  this  new 
departure,  the  ultimate  success  of  the  under- 
taking is  assured  in  advance.  Mr.  Bell  is  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board, 
belongs  to  the  Illinois  Athletic  Club,  is  a  York 
Rite  Mason  and  Shriner  and  a  member  of  the 
Medinah  Country  and  Crystal  Lake  Country 
Clubs.  His  home  is  in  River  Forest.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Frances  Marston  of  Chicago  and 
they  have  two  sons,  Frank  Marston  Bell  and 
James  William  Bell. 

Fred  H.  Luecke,  division  manager  for  the 
Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Company  at 
Beardstown,  has  given  most  of  his  active 
life  to  public  utility  work,  and  is  familiar 
with  all  the  practical  phases  from  construction 
to  business  management. 

He  was  born  in  the  village  of  Hustisford, 
Wisconsin,  February  3,  1890.  His  grand- 
father, Fred  Luecke,  was  a  native  of  Germany, 
came  to  the  United  States  during  the  '40s, 
and  married  a  Miss  Stocks,  who  followed  him 
to  this  country.  They  were  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin.  Of  their 
eight  sons  and  one  daughter,  one  of  the  older 
is  Christian  H.  Luecke,  who  was  born  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  in  March, 
1861,  and  for  many  years  has  been  a  cheese 
/nanufacturer  at  Plymouth.  He  married  Al- 
meda  Hicks,  daughter  of  Fred  and  Rebecca 
(Putnam)  Hicks,  her  mother  being  a  distant 
relative  of  the  Revolutionary  soldier,  Isaac 
Putnam.  Almeda  Hicks  was  born  in  Michigan, 
while  her  parents  came  from  New  York  State. 
Fred  H.  Luecke  is  the  oldest  of  his  parents' 
children.  His  sister,  Henrietta,  lives  at 
Plymouth,  Wisconsin;  Mrs.  Emily  Larson, 
also  of  Plymouth;  and  his  brother  Frank  is 
associated  with  his  father  in  business. 

Fred  H.  Luecke  grew  up  at  Plymouth,  at- 
tended city  schools  there,  including  high  school, 


and  completed  a  course  in  a  business  college 
at  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin.  In  the  course  of 
his  practical  work  he  also  did  correspondence 
studies  in  engineering  at  Girard,  Illinois,  he 
had  his  first  experience  in  public  utility  work 
as  a  lineman's  helper  in  the  telegraph  depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad.  After  eighteen  months  he  returned 
home,  worked  for  two  years  as  an  electrician's 
helper  around  Plymouth,  and  at  Green  Bay, 
Wisconsin,  spent  over  three  years  with  the 
Wisconsin  Public  Service  Company,  at  first 
as  an  electrician  and  finally  as  superintendent 
of  a  transmission  line.  Coming  back  after 
that  to  Illinois  he  was  employed  as  superin- 
tendent of  construction  for  the  Central  Illinois 
Utilities  Company,  and  when  the  work  was 
completed  he  remained  as  superintendent  of 
the  electrical  department,  and  finally  as  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  company.  When 
this  company  sold  its  property  and  franchises 
to  the  Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Company, 
the  plant  becoming  a  division  of  the  new  com- 
pany, Mr.  Luecke  was  retained  as  division 
manager,  and  in  the  fall  of  1920  was  trans- 
ferred to  Beardstown  as  division  manager. 

Mr.  Luecke  has  taken  an  active  and  public- 
spirited  part  in  the  affairs  of  Beardstown. 
Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  he  was  elected  its  first  president 
and  is  now  serving  his  first  term.  He  is  a 
charter  member  and  has  been  a  director  of 
the  Rotary  and  Country  Clubs.  In  Masonry 
he  has  affiliation  with  the  Blue  Lodge  at  Gil- 
man,  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter  at  Gilman,  and 
the  Knight  Templar  Commandery  at  Paxton, 
and  Ansar  Shrine  at  Springfield.  He  was 
registered  under  the  selective  service  act  dur- 
ing the  World  war  and  for  a  brief  time  was 
connected  with  the  fuel  administration  at 
Paxton.  He  cast  his  first  presidential  vote 
for  Woodrow  Wilson  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

Mr.  Luecke  married  at  St.  Louis,  June  17, 
1913,  Miss  Mabel  Boylan,  who  was  born  at 
Allenton,  Missouri,  and  educated  in  public 
schools  there.  Her  father,  John  Boylan,  was  a 
Missouri  farmer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luecke  have 
one  son,  John  Christian,  born  in  April,  1915. 

George  Washington  Smith,  head  of  the 
Department  of  History  in  the  State  Teachers 
College,  Carbondale,  Illinois,  and  author  of 
the  "History  of  Illinois  and  Her  People,"  as 
published  in  this  work,  is  a  native  Illinoisan. 
He  was  born  near  Greenfield,  Greene  County, 
November  13,  1855. 

Daniel  Smith,  a  Virginian,  of  Patrick  Coun- 
ty, was  born  about  1740.  He  was  the  eldest 
of  these  brothers,  namely:  Daniel,  John,  Peter 
and  Flemon.  These  brothers  were  all  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  of  Cowpens,  fought  Jan- 
uary 17,  1781. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war  Daniel  married  a  Miss  Reeves,  and 
from  this  marriage  there  were  born  six  chil- 
dren, as  follows:  Charles,  Mollie,  Peter,  Eliza- 
beth, James  and  John  M.  The  last  named  son, 
John,  was  the  grandfather  of  Professor  Smith. 
John  M.  Smith  was  born  in  Henry  County, 
Virginia,  April  23,  1781.  He  married  Rachel 
Packwood  in  Patrick  County,  Virginia,  about 
the  year  1800  or  1802.     The  Packwoods  were 
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a  numerous  people  in  Virginia  and  helped  to 
subdue  the  savages  and  the  -wilderness.  Ra- 
chel Packwood's  grandfather  was  captured  by 
the  Indians  on  Greenbrier  River,  a  branch 
of  the  Great  Kanawha,  in  1710,  taken  to  Chili- 
cothe,  Ohio,  and  there  burned  at  the  stake  in 
the  presence  of  relatives  and  neighbors. 

From  the  marriage  of  John  M.  Smith  and 
Rachel  Packwood  there  were  born  twelve  chil- 
dren— Nancy,  Samuel,  Daniel,  Stephen,  Edith, 
Larkin,  Elizabeth,  Rachel,  Exoney,  Polly, 
Lucy  and  John. 

Stephen  Smith,  the  fourth  child  of  John  M. 
Smith,  was  the  father  of  Professor  Smith.  He 
was  born  in  Patrick  County,  Virginia,  May  23, 
1809.  When  about  two  years  old  his  parents 
moved  to  Cumberland  County,  Kentucky,  and 
settled  on  Mud  Camp  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
the  Cumberland  River.  Here  Stephen  grew 
to  young  manhood.  He  worked  much  in  the 
timber  and  in  the  building  of  flat-boats.  He 
was  an  expert  axeman  and  skilled  in  boat- 
building. He  made  several  trips  to  New  Or- 
leans with  flat-boats  prior  to  1838.  On  the 
13th  of  September,  1836,  he  married  Sallie 
Martin  Pace,  a  young  lady  who  lived  in  the 
valley  of  Marrowbone  Creek,  which  flowed 
parallel  to  Mud  Camp  Creek.  At  the  mouth 
of  Marrowbone  Creek  was  the  town  of  Burks- 
ville,  the  county  seat  of  Cumberland  County. 

Sallie  M.  Pace  represented  a  family  name 
which  had  been  familiar  to  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia since  the  days  of  the  Virginia  massacre 
in  1622.  She  was  born  February  22,  1816. 
Her  grandfather,  Capt.  John  Pace,  was  born 
in  Henry  County,  Virginia,  May  28,  1751,  and 
died  August  20,  1825.  He  was  a  captain  in 
the  Revolutionary  war.  His  son,  John  Pace, 
was  born  January  1,  1787,  and  died  October  11, 
1823.  He  was  the  father  of  Sallie  Martin 
Pace,  the  mother  of  Professor  Smith. 

John  Pace  married  Nancy  Alexander,  who 
was  born  March  13,  1793,  and  died  September 
9,  1844.  From  this  marriage  there  were  born 
eight  children — Milly,  Lucy,  Greenville,  Sally, 
Frances,  Robert,  Julia  and  Elizabeth.  Sally 
M.  Pace  married  Stephen  Smith,  and  they 
became  the  parents  of  nine  children:  Thomas, 
Greenville,  Nancy,  Edward,  James,  William, 
John,  George  and  Mattie. 

The  Alexanders  were  prominent  people  in 
Cumberland  County,  Virginia.  They  were  of 
Scotch  descent  and  were  from  the  "Campbell 
Clan."  John  Alexander  married  Maryart 
Gleason,  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1735.  They 
came  to  Nottingham,  Chester  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  from  there  to  Carlisle,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  then  to  Berkeley  County,  Vir- 
ginia. Two  nephews  of  John  Alexander  mi- 
grated to  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  they  and  their  descendants  took 
part  in  the  signing  of  the  Mecklenburg  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  May,  1775,  five  Al- 
exanders signing  that  document. 

Capt.  John  Alexander  was  born  in  Berkeley 
County,  Virginia,  in  1741,  and  moved  to  Cum- 
berland County,  Kentucky,  in  1805.  His  old- 
est son  married  Mollie  Ramey,  and  their 
daughter,  Nancy,  married  John  Pace,  the  son 
of  Capt.  John  Pace. 

Stephen  Smith  and  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren moved  from  Cumberland  County,  Ken- 
tucky,  and   settled  nine  miles   east  of   White 


Hall  in  Greene  County,  Illinois,  in  1840.  The 
homestead  was  seven  miles  nortbwest  of  Green- 
field. Here  they  lived  a  full  half  century 
and  reared  a  large  and  respectable  family  of 
nine  children.  The  three  oldest  sons,  Thomas, 
Greenville  and  Edward,  served  in  the  Civil 
war.  The  first  two  served  in  Company  D, 
Thirty-second  Regiment,  Illinois  Volunteers. 
The  colonel  was  Dr.  John  Logan,  a  cousin  of 
Gen.  John  A.  Logan.  Of  this  large  family 
of  nine  children  only  the  four  youngest  are 
still  living. 

George,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a 
lad  of  six  when  the  Civil  war  began.  He  re- 
members many  incidents  of  that  conflict  and 
often  wrote  letters  to  his  older  brothers  who 
were  "in  the  war."  He  attended  the  country 
schools  and  recalls  with  pleasure  Miss  Winnie 
Beason,  Miss  Sarah  Mason,  Capt.  John  Parks 
and  Esquire  Richard  Short,  his  teachers.  The 
schoolhouse  was  on  the  corner  of  his  father's 
farm  and  was  therefore  easy  of  access. 

In  the  fall  of  1874  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
entered  Blackburn  University,  Carlinville, 
Illinois.  Here  he  pursued  advanced  studies 
for  one  year,  when  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  college  to  take  up  teaching.  After  teach- 
ing for  two  years  he  again  entered  college 
for  a  year  only.  He  again  engaged  in  teach- 
ing. He  never  ceased  studying  and  usually 
attended  some  good  school  during  the  summer 
months.  As  a  result  of  this  continued  appli- 
cation to  his  studies  he  was  able  to  pass  the 
state  examination  for  life  certificate  in  the 
summer  of  1884. 

So  well  known  was  the  character  of  the 
work  of  Professor  Smith  as  student  and  as 
teacher  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Black- 
burn University,  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
1892,  honored  him  by  conferring  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  This 
action  was  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  recipient.  Pro- 
fessor Smith  has  a  warm  place  in  his  heart 
for  his  Alma  Mater,  "Old  Blackburn." 

Professor  Smith  had  taught  for  six  years  in 
the  best  rural  schools  in  the  county,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1883  he  was  elected  principal  of 
the  White  Hall  High  School.  In  the  spring 
of  1884  he  was  elected  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Perry,  Pike  County.  Before  taking 
up  his  duties  in  Perry  he  married  Miss  Nellie 
Adams,  a  popular  teacher  of  White  Hall. 

Miss  Adams  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Gov- 
ernor William  Bradford  of  Plymouth,  Massa- 
chusetts. She  was  therefore  eligible  to  mem- 
bership in  the  "Daughters  of  the  Mayflower." 
Governor  Bradford's  son  by  his  second  wife 
was  Maj.  William  Bradford,  whose  third  son, 
Thomas,  married  Anne  Smith.     His  son,  James 

married    Edith    ,    and    their    daughter, 

Sarah,  married  Joseph  Adams,  the  fifth  in 
descent  from  Henry  Adams  of  Devonshire, 
England,  and  the  great-great-grandfather  of 
John  Adams,  the  second  president  of  the 
United  States.  James  Adams,  the  son  of 
Joseph  Adams  and  Sarah  Bradford,  married 
Jerusha  Knight  of  Lisbon,  Connecticut.  Their 
son,  Elisha,  married  Clarissa  Cook,  and  their 
son,  Edwin  R.  Adams,  married  Perses  Ellen 
Parsons,  of  Chardon,  Ohio,  May  8,  1844.  Three 
daughters  were  born  to  this  union,  Fannie, 
Nellie  and   Nettie.     Nellie  Adams  was  there- 
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fore  the  eighth  in  descent  from  Governor  Wil- 
liam Bradford  and  ninth  in  descent  from 
Henry  Adams  of  Braintree. 

The  year's  work  in  the  Perry  schools  was 
very  successful  and  Professor  Smith  was  re- 
employed at  an  increase  in  salary,  but  on 
July  24,  1885,  his  wife  died,  leaving  a  son, 
Clyde.  Professor  Smith  resigned  his  position 
at  Perry  and  taught  in  the  White  Hall  schools 
for  the  year  1885-86.  In  the  spring  of  1886 
he  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  White 
Hall  schools,  where  he  remained  for  the  next 
four  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1890  Professor  Smith  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  faculty  of  the  State 
Normal  at  Carbondale.  In  1897  he  became 
head  of  the  Department  of  History,  which 
position  he  has  now  held  thirty  years. 

Professor  Smith  has  kept  in  close  touch  with 
public    school   work.      He   arranged   the   work 


in  history  for  the  state  course  of  study  re- 
cently published  by  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. He  is  the  author  of  a  very  popular 
text  on  Illinois  history,  and  has  prepared 
manuscripts  for  other  books. 

On  June  16,  1888,  Professor  Smith  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Nettie  C.  Ad- 
ams, the  younger  sister  of  his  first  wife. 
Clyde,  the  son  from  the  first  marriage,  is  a 
business  man  in  Carbondale.  He  married 
Miss  Mary  Powers,  of  Owensboro,  Kentucky. 
They  have  one  daughter,  Jean  Catherine,  who 
is  now  a  student  in  high  school.  From  the 
second  marriage  there  are  three  children, 
Helen  Christine,  Eugene  Russell  and  Frances 
Adams.  They  were  all  graduated  from  the 
Teachers  College  and  have  all  taught. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Smith  live  among  a 
host  of  friends,  and  have  always  been  active 
in  all  forward-looking  enterprises  in  their 
home  city. 
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